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I  DEDICATE  THIS  HISTORY  TO 
M.%       JOHN  STEVART,  PAST  GRAND  MASTER  OF  MASONS  IN 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 
IN  TOKEN  OF  MY  ADMIRATION  FOR  THE 
MAN,  THE  BROTHER. 


PREFACE. 


|N  the  following  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  tell  the  history  of  Free- 
masonry in  New  York  from  its  introduction  in  pre-Revolutionary  times  to 
the  present  day.  The  aim  has  been  to  show  that  what  Henley,  the  English 
critic  and  rhymester,  calls  the     Masonic  idea "  should  be  ranked  as  one  of 


the  forces  which  have  been  at  work  in  the  development  of  the  higher  life  of  the  common- 
wealth. To  this  end  the  writer  has  devoted  less  attention  than  Masonic  historians  usually 
do  to  describing  laws,  motions,  amendments  and  events  which  were  only  passing  in  their 
purpose  and  their  interest,  and  has  preferred  to  follow  out  in  broad  outline  the  factors 
which  were  mainly  concerned  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  the  craft.  To  illustrate 
this  more  clearly,  he  has  introduced  considerable  biographical  and  personal  matter, 
believing  that  such  men  as  Chancellor  Livingston,  DeWitt  Clinton,  Morgan  Lewis,  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer,  John  D.  Willard,  John  L.  Lewis  and  other  leaders  not  only  imparted 
their  own  character  to  the  brethren,  but  in  turn  had  their  own  characters  molded  and 
developed  by  the  teachings  of  the  institution. 

The  effort  has  been  made  to  write  a  veritable  history,  not  a  mere  summary  of 
volumes  of  proceedings;  to  write  a  volume  which  would  give  any  reader  an  idea  of  the 
story  of  Freemasonry  in  the  Empire  State,  and  at  the  same  time  be  so  purely  and  suf 
ficiently  Masonic  as  to  warrant  the  attention  of  the  most  devoted  member  of  the  fra- 
ternity. Comparatively  little  has  been  said  of  the  history  of  the  ritual,  for  it  was  felt 
that  that  subject  could  not,  with  any  degree  of  fullness,  be  properly  treated  in  a  work 
of  this  kind— if,  indeed,  it  were  wise  to  treat  it  at  all  in  a  printed  book — and  mere  details 
of  legislation  have  been  passed  by  with,  at  best,  but  brief  mention.  Yet  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  ignore  any  thread  which  gave  the  slightest  color  to  the  mass,  and  all  events 
of  moment,  such  as  the  troubles  of  1823  or  1837,  the  Morgan  excitement,  and  the  like, 
have  been  fully  and  carefully  considered. 

It  had  been  intended  to  devote  more  attention  than  has  actually  been  accorded 
to  Capitular  and  Chivalric  Masonry  and  to  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite;  but 
the  story  of  the  Blue  Lodge  is,  after  all,  the  foundation  for  the  story  of  all  the  others. 
The  men  who  are  active  in  the  hautes  grades  in  most  cases  are  men  who  have  made  their 
marks  in  the  symbolic  degrees,  and  to  tell  the  story  of  these  bodies  fully  would  have 
necessitated  in  these  chapters  a  repetition  of  considerable  matter  which  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  history  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  To  write  the  story  of  any  one  of  these 
"developments  of  symbolic  Masonry"  fully  and  properly  would  require  the  compass  of  a 


volume  like  this.  So  the  effort  was  here  abandoned,  although  the  progress  of  each  is 
told  with  a  degree  of  fullness  which  permits  of  the  telling,  in  all  cases,  of  a  complete 
story.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  each  of  these  organizations  will  yet  take  steps  to  give  its 
history  to  the  world  in  full  and  ample  detail.  Indeed,  the  writer  knows  of  no  more 
brilliant  opportunity  awaiting  the  Masonic  student  than  that  afforded  in  the  rehearsing 
of  the  story  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  in  this  State.  Of  course,  to  a 
certain  extent,  this  has  been  done  by  several  writers;  but  it  has  not  been  done  with  the 
judicial  calmness,  the  scrupulous  regard  for  truth,  the  careful  and  exhaustive  examina- 
tion of  original  sources  of  information  and  the  consideration  of  the  motives  of  men,  which 
should  characterize  a  modern  history. 

Several  acknowledgments  are  due.  From  books  much  has  been  gained,  and  espe- 
cially from  such  works  as  John  W.  Barker's  **  Early  History  and  Proceedings  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  New  York,"  and  from  the  four  volumes,  recording  the  history  of  the  same 
Grand  Lodge,  by  the  late  Charles  T.  McClenachan.  Considerable  help  has  been  afforded 
by  the  writings  of  Enoch  T.  Carson,  of  OhiO;  Josiah  H.  Drummond,  of  Maine,  and  J. 
Ross  Robertson,  of  Toronto — all  of  whom  occupy  the  first  rank  among  American  Masonic 
students  and  writers.  To  Col.  Edward  M.  L.  Ehlers,  Grand  Secretary,  New  York,  the 
author  is  under  many  obligations;  while  from  W.  J.  Hughan,  the  Prince  of  Masonic 
Historians,"  much  valuable  information  has  been  received. 
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KARLY  HISTORY. 


STANDARD 

HISTORY  OF  FREEMASONRY 

IN  THE 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


CHAPTER  L 


INTRODUCTORY 


^*^^™^HE  task  has  been  assigned  to  me 
to  write  the  history  of  Free- 
masonry in  the  State  of  New 
*  York;  to  present  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  single  volume  a  resume  of  over 
a  century  and  a  half.  The  task,  even  with  its 
limitations  of  space,  is  an  agreeable  one  and 
gives  me  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  I 
have  long  contended,  that  Freemasonry  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  history  of  this 
great  commonwealth — that  its  actions  have 
been  for  the  good  of  the  community  at  large, 
and  that  in  building  up  a  solid,  united  brother- 
hood on  a  basis  of  good  order,  loyalty,  char- 
ity and  religion,  on  a  foundation  in  which  the 
Holy  Bible  is  the  chief  cornerstone,  the  frater- 
nity has  exerted  an  influence  for  good  which 
is  second  to  no  other  organization  of  men  in 
the  Empire  State.  My  purpose  will  lead  me 
to  show  by  the  lives  of  the  many  eminent  men 
who  have  adorned  our  ranks  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  order,  the  teachings  of  our  lodge 
rooms  carried  into  their  daily  lives  and  into 
their  other  walks  of  life,  have  inspired  their 
endeavor,  directed  their  ambition,  governed 
their  work  and  that  a  good  Mason  must 


necessarily  be  a  loyal  citizen,  a  peaceful  sub- 
ject and  a  man  of  exemplary  conduct  in  all 
the  walks  and  relations  of  life. 

The  story  to  be  told  is  not  one  of  steady 
progress  or  unbroken  harmony.  It  is  inter- 
rupted by  jealousy,  by  persecution,  by  malig- 
nity, by  being  made  the  victim  of  unscrupu- 
lous politicians,  men  who— in  the  old  times 
as  in  the  new — place  party  above  country. 
But  even  in  the  darkest  hours  there  will  be 
found  to  run  a  degree  of  constancy  to  con- 
victions and  principles  which  would  have 
been  utterly  awanting  had  not  the  order  been 
based  on  truth  and  justice.  It  was  once,  ap- 
parently, utterly  cast  down,  broken  like  a 
reed  in  the  eyes  of  its  thoughtless  and  un- 
scrupulous enemies,  but  out  of  all  the  fire  of 
malignity  and  persecution  it  emerged  with 
principles  unscathed,  and  gathered  renewed 
strength  with  amazing  rapidity  until  to-day  it 
is  too  strong,  too  powerful,  too  prosperous  to 
be  again  the  subject  of  wanton  attack  or  be  a 
football  for  politicians. 

In  writing  the  history  of  Freemasonry  in 
America  the  historian  has  none  of  the  diffi- 
culties to  encounter  which  beset  one  who  es- 
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says  the  story  of  the  order  in  older  countries. 
He  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  abstruse  and 
disquieting  matters  as  pertain  to  the  question 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  fraternity,  its  origin, 
its  descent,  or  its  genealogical  tree  from  the 
time  of  King  Solomon's  Temple.  He  does  not 
require  to  deal  with  the  Rite  of  Misraim,  nor 
the  Scots  Philosophic  rite,  nor  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  old  Strict 
Observance  order,  or  expose  the  illegality  of 
the  new  Rosicru.cians  or  contemplate  the  im- 
portance, to  Masonry,  of  the  Quatuor  Coro- 
nati.  The  American  historian  finds  many  dif- 
ficult and  disturbing  questions  to  take  up  and 
discuss,  but  none  that  can  be  held  to  approach 
in  importance  any  of  the  above,  around  which 
such  an  incessant  warfare  has  been  waged  for 
over  a  century  and  a  half,  and  in  connection 
with  which  so  much  valuable  time  has  been 
uselessly  spent,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amount 
of  paper  and  ink  wasted.  This  warfare,  too, 
w^as  carried  on  with  the  most  determined  en- 
ergy, with  the  most  savage  attacks  by  the  re- 
spective champions  not  only  upon  one 
another's  historical  capability  and  knowledge, 
but  upon  private  character  and  personal  aims 
and  purposes.  The  writer  of  this  book,  orig- 
inally a  Scotch  Freemason,  at  one  time  had 
an  idea — an  idea  still  entertained  by  many 
from  various  causes — that  Freemasonry  was 
Scotch  in  its  history  and  characteristics,  with 
Kilwinning  as  its  starting  point.  He  came  to 
this  conclusion  after  a  course  of  reading  of 
the  now  obsolete  ''Laurie"  history  and  of 
many,  many  works  written  in  connection  with 
the  old  dispute  between  the  **Moderns"  and 
the  "Ancients,''  wherein  he  saw  that  the  same 
characteristics  came  to  the  front  that  distin- 
guished all  the  petty  ecclesiastical  squabbles 
that  mark  the  record  of  church  history  in 
Scotland.  There  was  the  same  assumption  of 
each  side  being  right  and  the  other  side  being 
wrong,  the  same  closeness  of  reasoning,  the 
same  difJuseness  of  argument,  the  same 
dogged  disregard  of  logic,  the  same  decisive 
assurance  that  whoever  diflfered  from  the 


views  held  by  any  particular  writer  or  speaker 
must  be  animated  by  personal  or  ulterior 
views  of  the  basest  or  most  time-serving  de- 
scription and  so  not  only  have  his  public  char- 
acter assailed  but  be  held  up  to  detestation 
as  unworthy  of  respect,  to  put  it  mildly,  in  any 
of  the  walks  of  life.  People  say,  with  truth, 
that  there  is  not  much  of  the  divine  spirit  of 
love  in  a  Scotch  ecclesiastical  squabble.  But 
is  there  any  evidence  of  Masonic  charity  in 
the  following  extract,  from  Leon  Hyneman*s 
**Freemasonry  in  England:**  *****  ^ 
gross  deception  as  well  as  a  moral  and  legal 
wrong.  Such  conduct  is  unjustifiable  under 
any  circumstances,  especially  by  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel.  The  ends  justify  the  means'  is 
an  axiom  of  low  politicians,  and  has  often  been 
used  as  an  argument  to  justify  the  most  hein- 
ous atrocities  and  acts  of  oppression  and  de- 
ceit in  the  name  of  the  lowly  Jesus,  by  the 
clerical  profession  called  to  preach  His  pure 
gospel  of  peace  and  good-will."  In  the  same 
volume  a  dozen  or  two  similar  extracts  might 
be  made,  all  bearing  on  a  dispute  which  ma- 
sons in  the  present  day  think  very  lightly  of, 
little  and  really  unimportant  details  in  the  old 
and  now  happily  almost  forgotten  contention 
between  the  "Moderns"  and  the  "Ancients," 
just  as  the  Scotch-Kilwinning  theory  of  the 
origin  of  modern  Masonry  has  long  since 
been  abandoned. 

Only  what  might  be  called  the  echoes  of 
the  once  all-embracing  Dermott-Anderson 
dispute — as  it  may  be  called — reached  Ameri- 
ca and  although  "Ancients"  and  "Moderns" 
flourished  here  in  the  shape  of  lodges  holding 
warrants  from  the  respective  Grand  Lodges, 
we  nowhere  find  such  traces  of  bitterness 
existing  between  them  as  disfigures  the  pages 
of  the  story  of  the  fraternity  in  England. 
The  lodges,  however  established,  simply  went 
on  in  their  own  way  in  the  big  country,  and 
about  the  only  outcome  of  the  difJerence  was 
the  refusal  to  hold  Masonic  intercourse  with 
each  other.  But  even  this  barrier,  as  we  will 
see  further  on,  by  a  letter  from  a  dignitary  of 
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the  "Ancients"  in  New  York,  was  not  attended 
by  the  bitter  spirit  which  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land, and  when  the  time  came,  years  before 
the  union  was  effected  in  the  latter  country,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  barrier  was  lightly  thrown 
down.  The  victorious  sword  of  Brother 
George  Washington  proved  as  potent  in  the 
healing  of  Masonic  differences  as  in  the  join- 
ing together  of  a  series  of  disunited  colonies 
into  a  galaxy  of  Free,  Sovereign,  and  United 
States. 

While,  however,  the  historian  of  Freema- 
sonry in  America  generally  would  have  to 
touch,  more  or  less  diffusely,  according  to  his 
temperament, upon  the  questions  of  the  "Mod- 
erns** and  the  "Ancients,"  and  would  have  to 
discuss  such  matters  as  the  priority  of  the 
Grand  Lodges  of  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  "healing"  of  George  Washington 
and  many  other  themes  which  have  in  the 
past — and  in  the  present,  too, — occupied  a 
considerable  degree  of  time,  and,  it  must  also 
be  confessed,  developed  in  their  discussion  a 
considerable  amount  of  Masonic  ill  temper, 
the  historian  of  the  fraternity  in  the  State  of 
New  York  has  little  to  do  with  early  vexed 
questions  or  conundrums.     He  can  accom- 
plish his  work  to  a  very  great  extent  with 
tangible  evidences  before  him  in  the  shape  of 
documents   whose   authenticity   is  unchal- 
lenged.  Some  of  the  earlier  lodges,  it  is  true, 
have  disappeared  and  have  left  only  their 
names,  standing  like  tombstones  in  an  old 
burying  place,  to  show  that  these  names  once 
represented  living  things ;  some  others  of  the 
earlier  lodges  which  have  passed  away  have 
left  but  imperfect  records  with  here  and  there 
a  blank  which  speculation  and  myth  have  been 
busy  trying  to  fill  up,  with  the  attendant 
amount  of  discussion;  but  as  a  general  rule 
the  record  is  intelligible  and  complete,  com- 
plete enough  at  all  events  to  enable  us  to  un- 
derstand clearly  and  appreciatively  the  early 
struggles  of  the  order,  its  progress  from  de- 
pendence to  independence,  its  slowly  gather- 
ing strength,  its  struggle  against  political  in- 


trigue and  popular  misunderstanding,  and  its 
internal  disputes,  until,  under  the  blessings  of 
union  and  true  fraternity,  it  advanced  to  the 
position  in  which  it  stands  to-day,  one  of  the 
recognized  potentialities  for  good  in  the  Em- 
pire State. 

Within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  a 
great  change  has  come  over  the  principles  of 
historical  study,  bringing  about  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  methods  of  historical  writ- 
ing. The  historian  of  the  present  day,  if  he  is 
to  rank  as  a  reputable  historian  at  all,  must 
examine  the  facts  on  which  he  is  to  treat  care- 
fully and  critically  and  base  his  story  on  these 
facts  and  upon  them  alone.  Mere  tradition  is 
not  acceptable  as  an  integral  factor,  although 
contemporary  tradition  is  always  welcome  as 
a  side  light.  But  the  time  has  gone  when  his- 
tory based  upon  theory,  and  upon  theory 
alone,  will  be  taken  seriously,  or  when  the 
words  "it  is  said."  "it  is  believed,"  or  "some 
one  has  said,"  or  like  indefinite  phrases  will  be 
deemed  satisfactory  pegs  from  which  some 
pet  theory  may  hang  or  by  which  some  pre- 
concerted argument  may  be  squared.  We 
must  go  down  to  the  substructure  and  build 
our  historical  story  from  there,  and  must  dem- 
onstrate the  soundness  of  each  stone  as  we 
pass  it  by  on  our  way  to  the  superstructure. 
In  Masonic  historical  writing  the  mere  fact 
that  one  man  said  a  certain  thing  or  upheld  a 
certain  theory  can  no  longer  be  accepted  as 
all  sufficient  or  conclusive  upon  the  question 
at  issue.  We  must  get  at  the  facts,  if  there 
be  any,  that  inspired  such  a  statement  or  in- 
duced such  a  theory,  and  must  lay  these  facts 
honestly  and  fully  before  the  reader,  no  mat- 
ter what  deduction  we  may  ourselves  make 
from  them.  We  must  apply  modern  historical 
methods  to  Masonic  history.  That  has  not 
been  done  in  the  past.  Every  Masonic  histori- 
cal writer  of  whose  writings  I  have  been  a  stu- 
dent started  with  some  preconceived  theory, 
and  wrote  so  that  the  rough  ashler  of  history 
might  become  the  perfect  ashler  of  his  theory, 
and  to  this  is  due  much  of  the  contempt  which 
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students  of  history  feel  for  all  Masonic  litera- 
ture. Even  to  the  present  day  this  sort  of 
writing  finds  its  field  in  the  literature  of  the 
craft,  although  it  has  long  been  banished  in 
all  other  quarters.  In  an  official  or  semi- 
official magazine  bearing  date  March,  1897,  in 
an  article  on  the  "Grand  Scottish  Knight  of 
St.  Andrew,"  I  find  the  following  in  the  very 
forefront,  the  key  as  it  were  to  several  pages 
which  follow: 

A  miraculous  tradition,  something  like  that  con- 
nected with  the  abarum  of  Constantine,  hallows  the 
ancient  cross  of  St.  Andrew.  Hungus,  who  in  the 
ninth  century  reigned  over  the  Picts  in  Scotland, 
is  said  to  have  seen  in  a  vision,  on  the  night  before  a 
battle,  the  Apostle  St.  Andrew,  who  promised 
him  the  victory;  and  for  an  assured  token  thereof, 
he  told  him  that  there  should  appear  over  the  Pict- 
ish  host,  in  the  air,  such  a  fa.shioned  cross  as  he  had 
suflfercd  upon.  Hungus,  awakened,  looking  up  at 
the  sky,  saw  the  promised  cross,  as  did  all  of  both 
armies;  and  Hungus  and  the  Picts,  after  rendering 
thanks  to  the  Apostle  for  their  victory,  and  making 
their  ofTerings  with  humble  devotion,  vowed  that 
from  thenceforth,  as  well  they  as  their  posterity,  in 
time  of  war,  would  wear  a  Cross  of  St.  Andrew  for 
their  badge  and  cognizance. 

John  Leslie.  Bishop  of  Ross,  says  that  this  cross 
appeared  to  Achaius,  King  of  the  Scots,  and  Hungus, 
King  of  the  Picts.  the  night  before  the  battle  was 
fought  betwixt  them  and  Athel.stane,  King  of  Eng- 
land, as  they  were  on  their  knees  at  prayer. 

Now  in  all  this  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth, 
or  rather  there  is  not  a  word  in  it  that  can  be 
historically  proved,  and  the  leading  modern 
historians  of  Scotland,  most  of  them,  like  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  members  of  the  Masonic  frater- 


nity, have  long  ago  abandoned  Hungus  and 
Achaius  as  ever  having  had  any  existence  out- 
side of  the  brains  of  the  early  monkish  his- 
torians. The  Bishop  of  Ross  might  be  ac- 
cepted, with  caution,  as  an  authority  upon 
some  points  in  the  Hfe  of  his  sovereign,  the 
hapless  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  but  upon  noth- 
ing else.  Why  should  Masonic  writers  still 
seek  seriously  to  present  as  truth,  and  argue 
therefrom,  legends  long  exploded  and  proved 
to  be  false,  and  demonstrated  to  be  childish 
even  by  the  dictates  of  common  sense? 

I  approach  the  task  before  me  without  any 
preconceived  theories  or  purposes  and  with 
the  simple  desire  to  make  no  statements  not 
susceptible  of  proof  and  to  enter  into  no  argu- 
ment that  will  not  at  least  be  found  to  be 
based  on  actual  facts.  I  have  no  need,  like 
the  present  illustrious  historian  of  Masonry  in 
Scotland,  to  twist  and  subvert  actual  history 
so  as  to  give  undue  dignity  to  the  Lcnlge  in 
which  I  am  honored  by  being  a  member,  nor. 
like  the  erudite  Gould,  have  I  any  occasion  to 
make  every  fact  adapt  itself  to  show  that  the 
Grand  Lodge  to  which  I  own  allegiance  is 
the  oldest  organization  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  I  propose  to  write  history  as  I  find  it, 
to  examine  as  far  as  possible  all  available 
documents,  to  set  down  naught  in  malice,  to 
indulge  in  no  theories,  and  in  short,  to  place 
before  the  fraternity  in  the  State  of  Xew^  York 
a  contribution  to  history  that  will  be  at  once 
readable  and  reliable,  and  which  will  deal  hon- 
estly and  impartially  with  men  and  measures 
and  events. 
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of  a  Lodge  warranted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England  in  1720.  This  is  recorded  only  as  a 
tradition,  for  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
this  warrant  is  on  record  in  the  archives  of 
the  Grand  Body  in  London,  and  it  is  stated 
in  the  Boston  proceedings  that  the  Lodge,  if 
it  ever  existed,  must  have  been  short-hved,  as 
the  force  of  puritanic  opposition  was  set 
strongly  against  such  organizations,  so  Mas- 
sachusetts rests  content  with  claiming  her 
earliest  Masonic  date  as  1733  and  with  award- 
ing to  St.  John*s  Lodge,  Boston  (No.  126 
in  the  old  English  Grand  Lodge),  the  proud 
title  of  "The  Mother  Lodge  of  America." 
Mr.  R.  Freke  Gould,  in  his  ^'History  of  Free- 
masonry," speaks  of  the  possible  existence  of 
a  Lodge  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  "at  even  an 
earlier  period  than  the  [English]  Grand 
Lodge  era  of  17 16- 17,"  and  there  seems  par- 
ticularly strong  grounds  for  believing  that 
such  a  Lodge  really  did  exist. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  Dec.  3-8, 
1730,  is  a  paragraph  reading  as  follows: 
"As  there  are  several  Lodges  of  Freemasons 
erected  in  this  province  and  people  have  been 
much  amused  in  conjectures  concerning  them, 
we  think  the  following  account  of  Freema- 
sonry from  London  will  not  be  unacceptable 
to  our  readers."  This,  if  the  editor  of  that 
paper,  the  renowned  Benjamin  Franklin,  sim- 
ply meant  Pennsylvania,  would  indicate  that 
there  were  a  number  of  Lodges  flourishing 
there  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but  then  the  word 
"province"  may  have  been  used  Masonically, 
and  so  served  to  cover  a  wide  stretch  of  terri- 
tory, as  Daniel  Coxe  was  appointed  "Provin- 
cial" Grand  Master  of  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania.  However,  it  long 
made  one  of  the  links  in  the  Pennsylvania 
chain  of  evidence  in  support  of  her  claim  to 
priority  over  Massachusetts.  Gould  seems  to 
think  that  the  evidence  produced  showed 
that  Masonry  existed  in  Pennsylvania  from 
a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the 
colonies,  and  McClenachan  fairly  admits  the 
claim  made  for  the  priority  of  the  Keystone 


State.  But  then,  the  last-named  historian  was 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  therefore  more 
or  less  an  interested  party  to  the  contention, 
and  Massachusetts  not  only  asserts  her  claim 
to  be  just  and  well  founded,  but  presents  an  ar- 
ray of  evidence  which  is  really  formidable.  We 
have  no  need  to  express  just  here  an  opinion 
one  way  or  another,  the  student  of  Masonic 
history  in  the  State  of  New  York  has  no  im- 
mediate interest  in  the  discussion  and  we 
gladly  leave  it,  meanwhile,  to  the  care  of  th^ 
partisans  on  either  side. 

Such,  at  all  events,  is  a  fair  resume  of  the 
condition  of  Masonry  in  the  colonies  in  1730, 
from  a  historical  point  of  view.  They  were 
all  civil  Lodges,  that  is  they  were  formed  and 
sustained  by  civilians,  as  the  first  military  war- 
rant was  not  issued  until  1732,  and  it  seems  a 
pity  that  so  much  information  concerning 
them  should  be  lost.  We  say  this  apart  alto- 
gether from  any  interest  in  the  question  of 
priority  of  one  jurisdiction  over  another  or 
of  the  antiquity  of  any  particular  Lodge.  We 
would  have  liked  to  have  known  exactly  what 
manner  of  men  these  early  American  brethren 
were,  what  stations  they  held  in  ordinary  life, 
how  they  performed  their  Masonic  "work" 
and  other  points  referring  to  the  craft  itself 
rather  than  its  chronological  details.  But 
these  early  workers  have  left  no  sign.  They 
were  all,  in  1730,  subordinate  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England,  but  as  the  Lodge  at  Ports- 
mouth in  its  petition  of  1736  claimed  to  pos- 
sess a  manuscript  copy  of  the  "old  charges" 
as  well  as  that  issued  by  Anderson  in  connec- 
tion with  the  English  Grand  Lodge,  that 
Lodge,  if  it  had  any  ritual,  and  some  of  the 
others,  may  not  have  been  very  particular  to 
make  their  work  conform  to  the  standard  set 
up  by  the  "father  of  Masonic  History"  and  his 
learned  ally.  Dr.  Desaguliers. 

Under  the  circumstances  which  present 
themselves,  therefore,  we  can  only  form  an 
idea  of  the  condition  and  principles  of  the 
earliest  American  Lodges  by  considering  the 
customs  of  the  Lodges  in  Great  Britain  about 
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the  same  period.  Their  groundwork  and  con- 
stitution were  identical,  they  were  made  up  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  men  who  were  initi- 
ated into  the  fraternity  in  the  motherland,  and 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  their  methods  in  gen- 
eral were  the  same,  although  on  account  of 
the  distance  of  the  central  authority,  the 
weakness  of  its  hold  even  upon  its  nearest 
subordinate  lodges,  and  other  matters  not 
necessary  here  to  specify,  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  each  American  Lodge  presented 
changes  and  permitted  informaHties  which 
would  not  have  been  at  all  satisfactory  to  An- 
derson and  his  confreres. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  no  tradition 
even  of  such  grave  infractions  of  all  Masonic 
principle  and  practice  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Ancient  Kilwinning  Lodge  which  permitted 
its  members  to  make  Masons  anywhere  and  at 
sight  and  found  no  fault  with  such  proceed- 
ings so  long  as  the  requisite  money  contribu- 
tion was  received  in  the  treasury  of  the  Lodge. 
The  question  of  making  Masons  at  sight,  so  it 
virtually  was,  while  conceded  very  generally 
to  be  one  of  the  landmarks  surrounding  the 
office  of  a  Grand  Master,  has  been  very  spar- 
ingly exercised  by  these  functionaries,  and 
more  by  way  of  perpetuating  the  existence  of 
the  prerogative  than  from  any  other  cause. 
But  the  doctrine  even  in  the  case  of  Grand 
Masters  is  not  universally  received  as  good 
Masonic  law,  and  certainly  such  a  privilege  as 
that  assumed  by  the  old  members  of  Kilwin- 
ning was  unwarranted  by  law,  custom  or  com- 
mon sense.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  Amer- 
ican Lodges  kept  fairly  well  within  the  boun- 
daries of  Masonic  usage  and  observed  the 
"landmarks"  as  they  understood  them  with 
rigid  fideHty.  We  may  be  sure  of  this,  for  the 
departure  would  have  called  forth  some  re- 
monstrance loud  enough  to  have  survived  to 
the  present  day.  The  very  absence  of  such, 
permits  the  assumption  that  these  Lodges 
were  all  formed  just  and  regular,  at  least  ac- 
cording to  their  lights. 

That  the  ritual  was  "worked"  in  a  loose 


fashion,  without  any  reverence,  that  is  to  say, 
for  literal  rendering  is  evident.  The  absence 
or  scarcity  of  printed  books,  the  want  of  au- 
thorized instructors,  the  lack  of  appreciation 
for  what  is  now  called  "standard"  work,  is 
very  evident  from  all  the  information  at  hand. 
So  long  as  the  brethren  preserved  the  forms 
and  ceremonies,  the  words  and  grips,  they 
were  content.  Even  in  England  outside  of  a 
few,  a  very  few  officials,  such  as  Anderson  and 
Desaguliers,  there  were  but  a  handful  who  had 
a  perfect  command  of  the  ritual.  The  Amer- 
ican brethren  of  Scottish,  EngHsh,  or  Irish  Ma- 
sonic birth  probably  had  not  very  much  ex- 
perience in  their  own  mother  Lodges,  and 
while  they  brought  across  the  sea  a  general 
idea,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  various  degrees,  in  details  they 
were  left  pretty  much  to  the  dictates  of  mem- 
ory, of  imagination,  of  their  personal  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things  and  perhaps  of  all  three. 
While  we  believe  that  the  great  Masonic  lead- 
ers of  the  period  and  the  few  Masonic  students 
were  fully  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  high 
ideals  of  the  fraternity  we  must  confess  that, 
so  far  as  our  reading  goes,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  brethren  thought  more  of  its  temporal 
blessings  than  of  its  spiritual  teachings.  The 
good-fellowship  of  Masonry  rather  than  its 
sublimer  qualities  seems  to  have  animated 
even  the  London  Lodges  and  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  the  spirit  of  good-fellowship  was 
more  rampant  in  the  colonies  than  in  the 
motherland.  In  writing  of  Desaguliers,  one 
of  the  founders  of  modern  Freemasonry  and 
the  compiler  in  whole  or  in  part  of  its  earliest 
recognized  ritual,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Oliver 
says :  "He  was  a  grave  man  in  private  life,  al- 
most approaching  to  austerity,  but  he  could 
relax  in  the  private  recesses  of  a  tiled  Lodge 
and  in  company  with  brothers  and  fellows 
where  the  ties  of  social  intercourse  are  not 
particularly  stringent.  *  *  *  In  the  Lodge 
he  was  jocose  and  freehearted,  sang  his  song, 
and  had  no  objection  to  his  share  of  the  bottle, 
although  one  of  the  most  learned  and  distin- 
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of  a  Lodge  warranted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England  in  1720.  This  is  recorded  only  as  a 
tradition,  for  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
this  warrant  is  on  record  in  the  archives  of 
the  Grand  Body  in  London,  and  it  is  stated 
in  the  Boston  proceedings  that  the  Lodge,  if 
it  ever  existed,  must  have  been  short-lived,  as 
the  force  of  puritanic  opposition  was  set 
strongly  against  such  organizations,  so  Mas- 
sachusetts rests  content  with  claiming  her 
earliest  Masonic  date  as  1733  and  with  award- 
ing to  St.  John's  Lodge,  Boston  (No.  126 
in  the  old  English  Grand  Lodge),  the  proud 
title  of  "The  Mother  Lodge  of  America." 
Mr.  R.  Freke  Gould,  in  his  "History  of  Free- 
masonry," speaks  of  the  possible  existence  of 
a  Lodge  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  "at  even  an 
earlier  period  than  the  [English]  Grand 
Lodge  era  of  1716-17,"  and  there  seems  par- 
ticularly strong  grounds  for  believing  that 
such  a  Lodge  really  did  exist. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  Dec.  3-8, 
1730,  is  a  paragraph  reading  as  follows: 
"As  there  are  several  Lodges  of  Freemasons 
erected  in  this  province  and  people  have  been 
much  amused  in  conjectures  concerning  them, 
we  think  the  following  account  of  Freema- 
sonry from  London  will  not  be  unacceptable 
to  our  readers."  This,  if  the  editor  of  that 
paper,  the  renowned  Benjamin  Franklin,  sim- 
ply meant  Pennsylvania,  would  indicate  that 
there  were  a  number  of  Lodges  flourishing 
there  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but  then  the  word 
"province"  may  have  been  used  Masonically, 
and  so  served  to  cover  a  wide  stretch  of  terri- 
tory, as  Daniel  Coxe  was  appointed  "Provin- 
cial" Grand  Master  of  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania.  However,  it  long 
made  one  of  the  links  in  the  Pennsylvania 
chain  of  evidence  in  support  of  her  claim  to 
priority  over  Massachusetts.  Gould  seems  to 
think  that  the  evidence  produced  showed 
that  Masonry  existed  in  Pennsylvania  from 
a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  the 
colonies,  and  McClenachan  fairly  admits  the 
claim  made  for  the  priority  of  the  Keystone 


State.  But  then,  the  last-named  historian  was 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  therefore  more 
or  less  an  interested  party  to  the  contention, 
and  Massachusetts  not  only  asserts  her  claim 
to  be  just  and  well  founded,  but  presents  an  ar- 
ray of  evidence  which  is  really  formidable.  We 
have  no  need  to  express  just  here  an  opinion 
one  way  or  another,  the  student  of  Masonic 
history  in  the  State  of  New  York  has  no  im- 
mediate interest  in  the  discussion  and  we 
gladly  leave  it,  meanwhile,  to  the  care  of  th^ 
partisans  on  either  side. 

Such,  at  all  events,  is  a  fair  resume  of  the 
condition  of  Masonry  in  the  colonies  in  1730, 
from  a  historical  point  of  view.  They  were 
all  civil  Lodges,  that  is  they  were  formed  and 
sustained  by  civilians,  as  the  first  military  war- 
rant was  not  issued  until  1732,  and  it  seems  a 
pity  that  so  much  information  concerning 
them  should  be  lost.  We  say  this  apart  alto- 
gether from  any  interest  in  the  question  of 
priority  of  one  jurisdiction  over  another  or 
of  the  antiquity  of  any  particular  Lodge.  We 
would  have  liked  to  have  known  exactly  what 
manner  of  men  these  early  American  brethren 
were,  what  stations  they  held  in  ordinary  life, 
how  they  performed  their  Masonic  "work" 
and  other  points  referring  to  the  craft  itself 
rather  than  its  chronological  details.  But 
these  early  workers  have  left  no  sign.  They 
were  all,  in  1730,  subordinate  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England,  but  as  the  Lodge  at  Ports- 
mouth in  its  petition  of  1736  claimed  to  pos- 
sess a  manuscript  copy  of  the  "old  charges" 
as  well  as  that  issued  by  Anderson  in  connec- 
tion with  the  English  Grand  Lodge,  that 
Lodge,  if  it  had  any  ritual,  and  some  of  the 
others,  may  not  have  been  very  particular  to 
make  their  work  conform  to  the  standard  set 
up  by  the  "father  of  Masonic  History"  and  his 
learned  ally,  Dr.  Desaguliers. 

Under  the  circumstances  which  present 
themselves,  therefore,  we  can  only  form  an 
idea  of  the  condition  and  principles  of  the 
earliest  American  Lodges  by  considering  the 
customs  of  the  Lodges  in  Great  Britain  about 
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the  same  period.  Their  groundwork  and  con- 
stitution were  identical,  they  were  made  up  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  men  who  were  initi- 
ated into  the  fraternity  in  the  motherland,  and 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  their  methods  in  gen- 
eral were  the  same,  although  on  account  of 
the  distance  of  the  central  authority,  the 
weakness  of  its  hold  even  upon  its  nearest 
subordinate  lodges,  and  other  matters  not 
necessary  here  to  specify,  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  each  American  Lodge  presented 
changes  and  permitted  informalities  which 
would  not  have  been  at  all  satisfactory  to  An- 
derson and  his  confreres. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  no  tradition 
even  of  such  grave  infractions  of  all  Masonic 
principle  and  practice  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Ancient  Kilwinning  Lodge  which  permitted 
its  members  to  make  Masons  anywhere  and  at 
sight  and  found  no  fault  with  such  proceed- 
ings so  long  as  the  requisite  money  contribu- 
tion was  received  in  the  treasury  of  the  Lodge. 
The  question  of  making  Masons  at  sight,  so  it 
virtually  was,  while  conceded  very  generally 
to  be  one  of  the  landmarks  surrounding  the 
office  of  a  Grand  Master,  has  been  very  spar- 
ingly exercised  by  these  functionaries,  and 
more  by  way  of  perpetuating  the  existence  of 
the  prerogative  than  from  any  other  cause. 
But  the  doctrine  even  in  the  case  of  Grand 
Masters  is  not  universally  received  as  good 
Masonic  law,  and  certainly  such  a  privilege  as 
that  assumed  by  the  old  members  of  Kilwin- 
ning was  unwarranted  by  law,  custom  or  com- 
mon sense.   So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  Amer- 
ican Lodges  kept  fairly  well  within  the  boun- 
daries of  Masonic  usage  and  observed  the 
"landmarks"  as  they  understood  them  with 
rigid  fidelity.  We  may  be  sure  of  this,  for  the 
departure  would  have  called  forth  some  re- 
nionstrance  loud  enough  to  have  survived  to 
the  present  day.    The  very  absence  of  such, 
permits  the  assumption  that  these  Lodges 
Were  all  formed  just  and  regular,  at  least  ac- 
cording to  their  lights. 
That  the  ritual  was  ^'worked"  in  a  loose 


fashion,  without  any  reverence,  that  is  to  say, 
for  literal  rendering  is  evident.  The  absence 
or  scarcity  of  printed  books,  the  want  of  au- 
thorized instructors,  the  lack  of  appreciation 
for  what  is  now  called  "standard"  work,  is 
very  evident  from  all  the  information  at  hand. 
So  long  as  the  brethren  preserved  the  forms 
and  ceremonies,  the  words  and  grips,  they 
were  content.  Even  in  England  outside  of  a 
few,  a  very  few  officials,  such  as  Anderson  and 
Desaguliers,  there  were  but  a  handful  who  had 
a  perfect  command  of  the  ritual.  The  Amer- 
ican brethren  of  Scottish,  English,  or  Irish  Ma- 
sonic birth  probably  had  not  very  much  ex- 
perience in  their  own  mother  Lodges,  and 
while  they  brought  across  the  sea  a  general 
idea,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  various  degrees,  in  details  they 
were  left  pretty  much  to  the  dictates  of  mem- 
ory, of  imagination,  of  their  personal  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things  and  perhaps  of  all  three. 
While  we  believe  that  the  great  Masonic  lead- 
ers of  the  period  and  the  few  Masonic  students 
were  fully  imbued  with  a  sense  of  the  high 
ideals  of  the  fraternity  we  must  confess  that, 
so  far  as  our  reading  goes,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  brethren  thought  more  of  its  temporal 
blessings  than  of  its  spiritual  teachings.  The 
good-fellowship  of  Masonry  rather  than  its 
sublimer  qualities  seems  to  have  animated 
even  the  London  Lodges  and  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  the  spirit  of  good-fellowship  was 
more  rampant  in  the  colonies  than  in  the 
motherland.  In  writing  of  Desaguliers,  one 
of  the  founders  of  modern  Freemasonry  and 
the  compiler  in  whole  or  in  part  of  its  earliest 
recognized  ritual,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Oliver 
says :  **He  was  a  grave  man  in  private  hfe,  al- 
most approaching  to  austerity,  but  he  could 
relax  in  the  private  recesses  of  a  tiled  Lodge 
and  in  company  with  brothers  and  fellows 
where  the  ties  of  social  intercourse  are  not 
particularly  stringent.  *  *  *  In  the  Lodge 
he  was  jocose  and  freehearted,  sang  his  song, 
and  had  no  objection  to  his  share  of  the  bottle, 
although  one  of  the  most  learned  and  distin- 


CHAPTER  m. 


THE  COXE,  RIGGS  AND  GOELET  DEPUTATIONS. 


N  1730  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
land issued  a  deputation  ap- 
pointing Daniel  Coxe,  of  Tren- 
ton,  Provincial   Grand  Master 


of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. As  the  document  is  interesting,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  importance  in  early 
American  Masonic  history,  but  on  account  of 
its  being  the  standard  around  which  many  a 
Masonic  tradition  has  been  woven  and  many 
a  Masonic  battle  fought  it  is  here  reproduced 
in  full. 

Sic  Subscribitur 

NORFOLK.  G.  M. 

To  all  and  every,  our  Right  Worshipful,  Worship- 
ful and  loving  brethren  now  residing,  or  who  may 
hereafter  reside  in  the  Provinces  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pensilvania,  His  Grace,  Thomas,  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal  and  Hereditary  Marshal 
of  England,  Earl  of  Arundel,  Surry,  Norfolk  and 
Norwich,  Baron  Mowbray,  Howard  Seagrave, 
Brewse  of  Gower,  Fitz-Alan,  Warren,  Clun,  Os- 
waldestre,  Maltravers,  Gray  stock,  Furnival  Verdon, 
Lovelot,  Strango  of  Blackmere  and  Howard  of 
Castle  Rising,  after  the  Princes  of  the  Royal  Blood 
first  Duke,  Earl,  and  Baron  of  England,  Chief  of 
the  illustrious  family  of  Howards,  Grand  Master  of 
the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  England,  scndeth 
greeting: 

Whereas,  application  has  been  made  unto  us  by 
our  Rt.  Worshipful  and  well-beloved  Brother,  Dan- 
iel Cox,  of  New  Jersey,  Esqr.,  and  by  several  other 
brethren.  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  residing  and 
about  to  reside  in  the  said  Provinces  of  Ntw  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pensilvania,  that  we  should  be 
pleased  to  nominate  and  appoint  a  Provincial  Grand 
Master  of  the  said  Provinces:  Now,  Know  ye  that 
we  have  nominated,  ordained,  constituted  and  ap- 


pointed, and  do  by  these  Presents,  nominate,  or- 
dain, constitute  and  appoint  our  Rt.  Worshipful 
Brother,  the  said  Daniel  Cox,  Provincial  Grand 
Master  of  the  said  Provinces  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pensilvania  with  full  Power  and  Author- 
ity to  nominate  and  appoint  his  Dep.  Grand  Master 
and  Grand  Wardens,  for  the  space  of  two  years  from 
the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  now  next  ensuing, 
after  which  time  it  is  olir  Will  and  Pleasure,  and  we 
do  hereby  ordain  that  the  brethren  who  do  now  re- 
side, or  may  hereafter  reside  in  all  or  any  of  the  said 
Provinces,  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  empowered, 
every  other  year  on  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist to  elect  a  Provincial  Grand  Master,  who  shall 
have  the  power  of  nominating  and  appointing  his 
Dep.  Grand  Master  and  Grand  Wardens.  And  we 
do  hereby  empower  our  said  Provincial  Grand  Mas- 
ter, and  the  Grand  Master,  Deputy  Grand  Master 
and  Grand  Wardens  for  the  time  being,  for  us  and 
in  our  place  and  stead  to  constitute  the  Brethren 
(Free  and  Accepted  Masons)  now  residing,  or 
who  shall  hereafter  reside  in  those  parts,  into  one 
or  more  regular  Lodge  or  Lodges,  as  he  shall  think 
fit,  and  as  often  as  occasion  shall  require.  He,  the 
said  Daniel  Cox,  and  the  Provincial  Grand  Master, 
Deputy  Grand  Master  and  Grand  Wardens,  for  the 
time  being,  taking  special  care  that  all  and  every 
member  of  any  Lodge  or  Lodges  so  to  be  con- 
stituted, have  or  shall  be  made  regular  Masons, 
and  that  they  do  cause  all  and  every  the  regula- 
tions contained  in  the  printed  Book  of  Constitu- 
tions, except  so  far  as  they  have  been  altered  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  at  their  quarterly  meetings,  to 
be  kept  and  observed,  and  also  all  such  other  Rules 
and  Instructions  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  trans- 
mitted to  him  or  them  by  us.  or  Nath'l  Blackcrly. 
Esqr.,  our  Deputy  Grand  Master,  or  the  Grand 
Master  or  his  Deputy  for  the  time  being,  and  that  he. 
the  said  Daniel  Cox,  our  Provincial  Grand  Master 
for  the  said  Province,  and  the  Provincial  Grand 
Master  for  the  time  being,  or  his  Deputy,  do  send 
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to  us  or  our  Deputy  Grand  Master,  and  to  the 
Grand  Master  of  England  or  his  Deputy  for  the 
time  being,  annually  an  account  in  writing  of  the 
number  of  Lodges  so  constituted,  with  the  names 
of  the  several  members  of  each  particular  Lodge, 
together  with  such  other  matters  and  things  as  he 
or  they  shall  think  fit  to  be  communciated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Craft.  And.  lastly,  we  will  and  require 
that  our  said  Provincial  Grand  Master,  and  the  Grand 
Master  for  the  time  being  or  his  Deputy,  do  annual- 
ly cause  the  brethren  to  keep  the  feast  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  and  dine  together  on  that  day,  or 
(in  case  any  accident  should  happen  tP  prevent  their 
dining  together  on  that  day)  on  any  other  day  near 
that  time  as  the  Provincial  Grand  Master  for  the 
time  being  shall  judge  most  lit,  as  is  done  here,  and 
at  that  time  more  particularly  and  at  all  Quarterly 
Communications,  he  do  recommend  a  General  Char- 
ity to  be  established  for  the  relief  of  poor  brethren 
of  the  said  Province. 

Given  under  our  hand  and  seal  of  office,  at  Lon- 
don, this  fifth  day  of  June,  1730,  and  of  Masonry, 
5730. 


FREEMASONS'  ARMS  "  MODERNS." 


The  original  of  this  document  is  in  the 
archives  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England.  In 
it  the  name  of  the  appointee  is  spelled  without 
the  final  "e,"  which  he  affected  and  which  we 
will  use  on  the  principle  that  a  man  is  the  best 
judge  of  the  spelling  of  his  own  name. 

Several  things  are  made  clear  to  us  by  this 
warrant.  In  the  first  place  it  makes  it  evident 
^hat  there  were  Free  and  Accepted  Masons 
the  territory  covered  by  the  document  in 


1730;  that  they  were  numerous  enough  to 
give  rise  to  the  hope  of  the  establishment  of 
one  or  more  Lodges,  and  that  no  regularly 
warranted  Lodge  then  existed  in  North  Amer- 
ica so  far  as  records  of  the  English  Grand 
Lodge  had  knowledge.  It  also  shows  the 
keen  desire  for  regularity  in  Masonic  matters 
and  the  division  of  the  Masonic  year  into  two 
distinct  parts  in  which  the  officers  were  to  be 
selected  on  the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
June  24,  and  the  brethren  to  feast  together  on 
the  day  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  December 
27.  It  specified  that  regular  annual  returns, 
not  only  of  the  names  of  Lodges,  but  of  the 
names  of  the  individual  brethren  were  to  be 
made  to  the  Grand  Lodge.  But  what  will  ap- 
peal to  brethren  in  these  passing  days  most 
significantly  was  the  prominence  given  to 
charity.  It  virtually  closes  the  instructions 
given  in  the  warrant,  the  arch  as  it  were  of  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  constitution,  the  last,  yet 
the  greatest  and  grandest  of  the  objects  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  issuance  of  the  docu- 
ment. 

Besides  being  prominent  in  his  time  in  Ma- 
sonic circles,  Daniel  Coxe  was  a  most  es- 
timable citizen,  and  appears  to  have  been  held 
in  general  esteem,  not  only  in  London  but  by 
his  fellow  colonists  in  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania. New  York  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  at  any  time  his  home.  We  find  that  he 
lived  for  several  years  at  Bristol,  then  a  pleas- 
ant village,  on  the  Delaware,  and  some  20 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  Then  he  moved 
across  the  river  to  Burlington,  N.  J.  (where 
his  remains  finally  were  interred),  and  latterly 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  last  change  being  neces- 
sary by  his  official  position. 

I'rom  a  sketch  of  the  career  of  this  worthy, 
written  by  the  late  ClifJord  P.  McCalla  of 
Philadelphia,  and  some  details  furnished  in 
Gould's  History  of  Freemasonry  and  other 
sources  the  following  data  have  been  gathered. 
Daniel  Coxe  was  born  at  London  in  1673  and 
was  the  son  of  a  noted  physician  of  the  same 
name  who  had  been  medical  attendant  to  the 
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Queen  of  Charles  II.  and  to  other  ladies  of 
the  reigning  family.  Dr.  Coxe,  who  acquired 
much  wealth,  became  possessed  of  large  tracts 
of  land  in  West  Jersey  and  elsewhere  in  Amer- 
ica, and  from  1687  to  1690  was  Governor  of 
that  province.  When  he  crossed  the  Atlantic 
his  son  accompanied  him  and  seems  to  have 
made  his  permanent  home  here.  In  1703 
young  Coxe  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the 
military  forces  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  1705 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cil. At  that  time  he  appears  to  have  been 
quite  a  sport,  so  much  so  that  a  little  Quak- 
eress describes  him  in  a  letter  in  1707  as  *'a 
fine,  flaunting  gentleman,  said  to  be  worth  a 
good  deal  of  money.'*  The  occasion  which 
called  forth  this  comment  was  the  Colonel's 
marriage.  He  had  paid  court  to  Sarah  Eck- 
ley,  the  daughter  of  a  Quaker  merchant  in 
Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the  strictest  of  that 
sect.  The  lady's  father  refused,  it  would  seem, 
to  give  his  consent,  and  the  result  was  an 
elopement,  the  young  couple  being  married  at 
midnight  in  a  clump  of  woods,  the  officiating 
clergyman  being  the  Chaplain  of  Lord  Corn- 
bury,  then  Governor  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  possibly  the  most  disreputable  of  all 
the  royal  officials  in  that  section  of  the  Col- 
onics. In  spite  of  what  might  be  called  its 
clandestine  beginning  the  marriage  thus  sol- 
emnized **between  two  and  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  the  Jersey  side,  under  a  tree,  by  fire- 
light'* seems  to  have  been  a  happy  one,  and 
after  life's  battle  was  over  the  husband  was 
laid  by  the  side  of  the  wife  in  the  chancel  of 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Burlington,  where  she  had 
lain  awaiting  him  for  fourteen  years.  On  her 
marriage  she  renounced  Quakerism,  at  least 
we  infer  so  from  a  remark  in  the  letter  of  the 
young  lady  already  quoted  in  which  she  said, 
**They  have  since  proselyted  her — and  decked 
her  in  finery." 

In  1 716  Col.  Coxe  was  again  a  member  of 
the  New  Jersey  Assembly  and  its  Speaker. 
A  year  later  he  returned  to  England  and  made 
a  prolonged  stay.   His  purpose  seems  to  have 


been  the  prosecution  of  a  claim  which  he  in- 
herited from  his  father  to  the  ownership  of  a 
very  considerable  section  of  the  then  existing 
colonies  and  a  great  deal  of  what  was  then  un- 
known territory.  In  support  of  this  claim  he 
issued  in  1 722  a  work  entitled  ** A  Description 
of  the  English  Province  of  Carolana."  The 
work,  which  is  now  rare,  proved  of  little  prac- 
tical use,  for  it  did  not  seem  to  help  his  cause 
to  any  extent,  but  it  is  notable  in  American 
literature  from  the  fact  that  in  it  appeared,  for 
the  first  time  in  type,  a  suggestion  and  plan  for 
the  union  of  all  the  Colonies. 

It  was  during  the  course  of  this  sojourn  in 
London  that  Coxe  became  acquainted  with 
Freemasonry,  and  we  find  his  name  enrolled 
on  the  list  of  members  of  Lodge  No.  8,  which 
met  at  **the  Devil  Tavern."  within  Temple 
Bar,  and  which  was  constituted  1722.  Prob- 
ably this  was  his  mother  Lodge,  and  as  his 
name  stood  eighteenth  on  the  roll  in  a  total  of 
28,  we  may  safely  credit  him  with  membership 
about  1725. 

In  1728  Col.  Coxe  was  back  in  the  Colonies, 
for  on  April  28  he  wrote  to  some  of  his  En- 
glish friends  from  Trenton.  Soon  after  he 
must  have  returned  to  London,  for  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  it  was  at  his  personal  request  and 
as  a  result  of  his  own  application  that  the 
deputation  already  printed,  appointing  him 
Provincial  Grand  Master,  was  issued.  His 
own  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  the  docu- 
ment was  delivered  to  him  in  person.  That 
he  did  not  return  to  the  Colonies  at  once  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  on  Jan.  29,  1731, 
he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England,  when  he  responded  to  a  toast  in  his 
honor  as  ** Provincial  Grand  Master  of  North 
America."  The  news  of  his  appointment 
reached  the  Colonies  before  him.  for  there  are 
several  evidences  of  his  having  lingered  in 
London  during  at  least  the  early  spring  of 
1731,  but  probably  the  summer  of  that  year 
saw  him  safely  ensconsed  in  his  New  Jersey 
home.  In  1734  he  was  appointed  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey 
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and  held  that  office  until  his  death  April  25, 
1739. 

As  to  the  use  which  Col.  Coxe  made  of  his 
patent  little,  if  anything,  is  definitely  known. 
On  the  surface  in  fact  there  is  actually  noth- 
ing to  place  on  record  beyond  dispute,  yet  it 
is  impossible  to  think  (although  Gould  throws 
out  a  hint  to  that  effect)  that  one  evidently  so 
zealous  in  the  craft,  so  appreciative  as  he  must 
have  been  of  the  honor  conferred  in  his  ap- 
pointment— an  honor  that  has  kept  his  mem- 
ory fresh  and  green  to  this  day — should  have 
thought  so  lightly  of  the  matter  on  his  return 
to  America  as  to  leave  the  document  lying 
dormant  in  his  pocket  or  desk.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  destruction  of  his  family 
residence  by  fire,  in  1777,  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,  and  when  it  was  the  home  of 
his  grandson,  doubtless  involved  the  loss  of 
all  his  personal  papers,  letters  and  Masonic 
manuscripts  or  documents,  the  very  material 
which  the  Masonic  historian  would  have 
gleaned  in  the  hope  of  finding  at  least  some 
grains  of  historic  truth,  and  from  which  we 
might  have  had  some  definite  information  re- 
garding his  doings  as  Provincial  Grand 
Master. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  have  to  gath- 
er our  information  at  second  hand  and  to 
study  what  the  indications  show  rather  than 
what  absolute  facts  might  demonstrate.  This 
is  a  difficulty  under  which  all  students  of  early 
Masonic  history  labor,  and  while  it  is  never 
satisfactory  it  cannot  be  avoided  if  we  are  to 
avoid  a  series  of  hiatuses.   Even  early  official 
Masonic  records  were  slovenly  kept — when 
they  were  kept  at  all — due  possibly  to  a  preju- 
dice in  early  times  against  putting  on  paper 
tne  slightest  real  Masonic  information.  Any 
one  who  has  investigated  early  Lodge  min- 
utes must  be  sadly  aware  of  the  truth  of  all 
this,  and  it  is  painful  to  say  that  Grand  Lodges 
were  no  better  in  this  regard  than  their  subor- 
dinates.  Fortunately  for  the  historian  of  the 
current  days  this  condition  of  things  has  im- 
proved and  Masonic  records  are  now  as  faith- 


fully and  honestly  and  fully  kept  as  those  of 
any  institution  in  the  world. 

In  a  letter  written  Nov.  17,  1754,  by  Henry 
Bell,  of  Derry  Township.  Lancaster  County, 
Penn.,  to  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader,  then  an 
eminent  physician  of  Philadelphia  and  a  mem- 
ber of  St.  John's  Lodge  in  that  city,  occurs 
the  following  passage:  "As  you  well  know, 
I  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  first  Ma- 
sonic Lodge  in  Philadelphia.  A  party  of  us 
used  to  meet  at  the  Tun  Tavern  in  Water 
Street,  and  sometimes  opened  a  Lodge  there. 
Once  in  the  fall  of  1730  we  formed  a  design 
of  obtaining  a  charter  for  a  regular  Lodge, 
and  made  application  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England  for  one,  but  before  receiving  it  we 
heard  that  Daniel  Coxe  of  New  Jersey  had 
been  appointed  by  the  Grand  Lodge  as  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Master  of  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Pennsylvania.  We,  therefore,  made 
application  to  him  and  our  request  was 
granted." 

In  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  No.  108,  date 
Dec.  3-8,  1730,  is  an  article  on  Freemasonry — 
presumably  written  by  Benjamin  Franklin — 
in  which  this  passage,  already  quoted,  occurs : 
"As  there  are  several  Lodges  of  Freemasons 
erected  in  this  Province  and  people  have  lately 
been  much  amused  with  conjecture  concern- 
ing them,  we  think  the  following  account  of 
Freemasonry  from  London  will  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  our  readers."  Then  follows  the 
extract  which  is  without  any  value  in  this 
work,  and  the  point  of  w^hat  has  been  quoted 
lies  in  the  fact  that  there  existed  several 
Lodges  in  or  near  Pennsylvania  in  1730.  In 
1884  Mr.  Clifford  P.  McCalla  discovered  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia a  manuscript  volume,  purporting  to 
be  the  Secretary's  ledger  of  St.  John's  Lodge 
and  which  gives  the  names  of  the  members  in 
connection  with  financial  transactions  from 
June  24,  1730.  until  1737,  showing  that  it  was 
actually  in  existence  and  at  work  on  the  earlier 
date. 

In  commenting  on  this  question,  in  an 
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article  published  in  1875,  W.  J.  Hughan,  of 
Truro,  after  quoting  the  above  authorities, 
presented  the  following  additional  evidence, 
and  from  the  whole  drew  an  emphatic  con- 
clusion. 

Bro.  Cadwallader  was  a  distinguished  physician 
in  Philadelphia,  and  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Grand  Lodge  in  the  year  1755;  so  the  letter  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  an  important  link  in  the  chain 
of  evidence.  All  these  references,  however,  do  not 
connect  any  particular  Lodge  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Freemasonry  into  America,  though  the  letter 
of  Bro.  Bell  is  to  a  certain  extent  confirmatory  of 
the  fact  that  Bro.  Coxe  did  constitute  one  Lodge,  if 
not  more,  in  Philadelphia,  as  Provincial  Grand  Mas- 
ter, and  so  far  nothing  has  transpired  as  to  the 
"existence"  of  a  Lodge  under  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England  anywhere  in  New  England  prior  to  1733, 
excepting  the  newspaper  extracts  of  1730-2,  and  the 
other  documents  herein  mentioned.  We  now  have 
the  pleasure  to  add  a  little  to  the  stock  of  informa- 
tion. In  June  of  this  year,  we  became  the  fortunate 
purchaser  of  a  little  book  in  which  is  a  list  of  Lodges 
under  the  Grand  Lodges  of  England  and  Ireland 
for  A.  D.,  1735,  one  year  earlier  than  any  preserved 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  excepting  that 
of  J 725,  already  alluded  to.  We  obtained  it  from 
the  important  and  extensive  library  of  Bro.  Spencer, 
Great  Queen  Street,  London,  and  glad  were  we  to 
have  it  when  we  discovered  its  contents.  We  had 
never  heard  of  another  such  copy,  but,  singular  to 
state,  some  boxes  have,  since  then,  been  opened, 
which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Ireland,  in  the  presence  of  R.  W.  Bro..  the  Honor- 
able Judge  Townshend,  LL.  D.  and  P.  D.  G.  M., 
and  our  good  friend  and  Brother  James  H.  Neilson, 
of  Dublin,  and  lo!  another  copy  has  turned  up; 
so  now  we  are  not  quite  so  isolated  in  our  posses- 
sion as  we  anticipated.  Bro.  Neilson  also  owns  a 
copy  of  the  London  edition  of  the  same  "Com- 
panion," for  1735. 

The  first  edition,  Dublin,  has  the  following  for 
its  title  page: 

A  pocket  Companion  for  Free-Masons,  contain- 
ing: 

I.  The  History  of  Masonry. 

II.  The  Charges  of  a  Freemason.  &c 

III.  General  Regulations    for   the   use   of  the 

Lodges  in  and  about  the  City  of  Dublin. 

IV.  The  manner  of  constituting  a  New  Lodge, 

according  to  the  anticnt  usage  of  Ma- 
sons. 

V.  A  Short  Charge  to  be  given  to  a  new  ad- 

mitted Brother. 


VI.  A  collection  of  the  songs  of  Masons,  both 

old  and  new. 

VII.  Prologues  and   Epilogues    spoken    at  the 

Theaters  in  Dublin  and  London  for  the 
entertainment  of  Freemasons. 

VIII.  A  List  of  the  warranted  Lodges  in  Ireland, 

Great  Britain,  France.  Spain,  Germany, 
East  and  West  Indies,  Lc. 
Approved  of,  and  Recommended  by  the  Grand 
Lodge. 

Deus  nobis  Sol  and  Scutum. 

Dublin:  Printed  by  E.  Rider,  and  sold  at  the 
Printing  Office  in  George's  Lane;  T.  Jones,  in  Clar- 
endon Street;  and  J.  Pennel.  at  the  Hercules  in  St. 
Patrick  Street.  MDCCXXXV.  (Price  eight-pence). 

It  is  dedicated  "To  the  Brethren  and  Fellows  of 
the  most  antient  and  Right  Worshipful  SOCIETY 
of  the  Free  and  Accepted  MASONS,  by  your  loving 
Brother  and  most  obedient  servant."  W.[illiam] 
S.[mith],  and  consists  of  preface,  2  pp.,  and  79  pp. 
octavo,  with  an  emblematical  frontispiece. 

From  this  time  it  will  be  located  in  the  Library 
of  the  Masonic  Temple.  Philadelphia,  as  we  have 
forwarded  the  precious  little  book  for  that  pur- 
pose—the Brethren  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Penn- 
sylvania having  a  peculiar  interest  in  its  preserva- 
tion, and  Masonic  students  in  America  can  examine 
its  contents  at  convenience. 

The  list  of  Lodges  commences  with  those  un- 
der the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland,  numbered  i  to  37, 
and  then  follows  "A  List  of  the  Warranted  Lodges 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  &c.,"  numbered  38  to  163. 
The  English  Lodges  then  do  not  bear  their  proper 
but  simply  consecutive  numbers  after  those  of  Ire- 
land, so  that  to  obtain  the  correct  numbers  of  the 
English  Lodges  as  on  the  Register  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  we  have  to  deduct  37  from  the  figures 
printed.  Thus  page  78,  "116.  The  Hoop,  on  Water 
street  in  Philadelphia,  ist  Monday,"  would  accord- 
ingly be  No.  79.  This  is  the  earliest  account  known 
of  a  Lodge  in  America,  and  the  record  is  in  an 
earlier  list  of  Lodges  than  has  been  known  until  of 
late. 

In  order  to  test  the  age  of  the  Lodge,  we  must 
consult  a  list  of  Lodges  with  the  years  of  constitu- 
tion attached,  which  are  absent  from  the  Dublin 
"Companion."  In  the  London  edition  of  the  same 
book,  evidently  published  later,  or  in  the  same  year, 
by  "E.  Rider,  in  Blackmore  street,  near  Clare  Mar- 
ket. MDCCXXXV,"  (octavo,  p.  116,)*  the  No.  79 
(116.  Irish  Edit.)  is  inserted,  with  the  name  of  the 
Lodge  omitted,  and  so,  also,  in  the  "Freemasons' 
Companion"  for  1736. 

In  the  engraved  lists  of  1736-7  and  8,  the  No.  79 

*Each  alteruate  pafe  is  blank,  but  numbered. 
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has  inserted  a  Lodge  in  little  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
London,  and  so  has  the  Freemasons'  Pocket  Com- 
panion of  1738,  of  date  A.  D.,  1731.  When  we  come 
across  an  engraved  list  of  1733  to  1735,  it  will,  doubt- 
less, agree  with  the  Dublin  list  of  1735. 

The  following  is  taken  from  an  exact  list  of  Reg- 
ular Lodges,  according  to  their  seniority  and  con- 
stitution, numbers  i  to  126,  the  last  dated  A.  D., 
1734,  and  we  have  added  the  dates  of  constitution, 
so  far  as  we  can  trace  them: 


Pocket 

Pocket  Comp.  A.  D.  17S6.              Comp.  A.  I).  1736. 
Douhllii  etllt.                       Ltmdon  edit. 

107  Norfolk,  A.  D.,  1729.  7ot 

"Comp."  ' 
A.  I>.  173C. 

70t 

"Comp. 
183 

70T 

108  London,  A.  D.,  1730. 

71 

/A 

71 

109  Bengal. 

72 

72 

72 

no  Lincoln,  A.  D.,  1730. 

73 

73 

73 

Ill  London,  A.  D.,  1730. 

74 

74 

74t 

112  London,  A.  D.,  1730. 

75 

75 

75 

113  London. 

76 

76 

76 

114  London,  A.  D.,  1731. 

77 

77 

77 

115  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  A. 

D., 

1731. 

78 

78 

78 

116  Philadelphia, 

79% 

79t 

79ll 

117  Macclesfield, 

80 

80 

80 

118  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  A. 

D., 

1731. 

81 

81 

81 

119  London,  A.  D.,  1731. 

82 

82 

82 

120  London,  A.  D.,  1731 

83 

83 

83 

In  the  DubHn  ^'Companion"  of  I735,  the  only 
Lodge  mentioned,  as  in  America,  is  the  one  at  Phil- 
adelphia, No.  116,  really  79.  In  the  London  edition 
of  1735  no  Lodge  whatever  is  registered  for  America. 
No.  79,  formerly  credited  to  Philadelphia,  is  blank. 
In  the  edition  of  1736  ("Comp.")  no  American 
Lodge  is  recorded,  79  being  blank,  and  No.  126  re- 
fers to  a  Lodge  in  London,  warranted  A.  D.,  1734, 
which  number  was  afterwards  filled  by  "Boston,  in 
New  England,"  and  the  former  126  Lodge  placed 
^to  No.  128.  So,  also,  in  the  engraved  lists  "139 
Savanah  in  ye  Province  of  Georgia." 

Then  comes  the  question.  When  was  this  Lodge 
meeting  in  the  "Hoop,  at  Water  St.,  Philadelphia," 
warranted  and  constituted?  I  answer,  certainly  not 
later  than  A.  D.,  1730,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 
The  English  Lodges  immediately  preceding,  and 
succeeding,  the  one  at  Philadelphia,  were  warranted 
A.  D..  1731,  and  in  all  cases  that  we  have  been  able 
to  find  any  records  of  American  Lodges,  they  have 
invariably  been  placed  between  English  Lodges  of 
a  year  or  more  later  constitution.  It  was  so  with  the 
Lodge  at  Boston,  opened  in  I733»  which  took  the 
position  formerly  occupied  by  a  Lodge  of  1734.  and 
which  is  preceded  and  followed  by  Lodges  of  that 
year,  A.  D.,  1734,  and  with  others  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

t  Same  name  and  year,  except  when  otherwise  marked, 
t  Blank.  11  London.  A.  D.,  1731. 


The  Lodge  at  Philadelphia  was  doubtless  war- 
ranted as  well  as  constituted  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1730,  or  in  other  words,  nearly  three  years 
before  any  other  Lodge  has  been  proved  to  be  in 
existence  on  the  Continent  of  America.  The  Reg- 
ister of  1735  connects  the  Lodge  at  "the  Hoop, Water 
street,"  with  the  numerous  brethren  meeting  in  Phil- 
adelphia, A.  D.,  1730,  mentioned  by  the  "Gazette" 
of  1730  and  1732,  and  proves  that  whatever  Bro. 
Henry  Price  may  have  done  in  1734  as  to  the  Key- 
stone City,  the  Freemasons  of  Philadelphia,  under 
the  leadership  of  Coxe,  Allen  and  Franklin,  were 
meeting  in  the  Lodges  before  Masonry  was  prac- 
ticed in  Boston  under  authority  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England,  and  therefore,  according  to  the 
evidence  at  present  submitted,  Philadelphia  is  the 
Premier  Masonic  City,  and  Pennsylvania  the  first 
Masonic  State  of  America. 

Further  than  this  we  need  not  go,  as  we 
have  no  desire  in  this  place  to  discuss  the 
somewhat  tangled  skein  of  early  Pennsylvania 
Masonic  story.  But  the  evidence  seems  clear 
enough  to  show  that  in  1730  Freemasonry 
had  its  exponents  in  the  Keystone  State.  The 
authenticity  of  the  Bell  letter  has  been  im- 
pugned, although  its  authenticity  has  been 
vouched  for  by  a  committee  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State.  One  of  the  main  points 
urged  against  its  authenticity  is  that  it  speaks 
of  only  one  Lodge  as  existing,  while  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette,  quoted  above,  speaks 
of  several  Lodges.  But  we  think  this  dis- 
crepancy could  easily  be  explained.  The 
other  points  raised  are  more  important,  but 
we  need  not  enter  into  that  controversy. 
Even  were  the  letter  pronounced  on  all  sides 
a  forgery,  the  statement  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette  and  the  evidence  adduced  by  Hughan 
would  prove  the  point  we  desire  to  make, 
that  under  the  time  covered  by  Col.  Coxe's 
deputation  the  fraternity  held  meetings  and 
had  more  than  one  Lodge  in  the  territory 
covered  by  his  appointment.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive that  Benjamin  Franklin,  its  editor,  and 
a  few  months  later  a  member  of  the  craft, 
would  have  written  several  when  he  meant 
one  or  that  he  would  have  made  the  state- 
ment in  the  terms  he  did  if  the  craft  was  only 
represented  by  a  few  scattered  brethren. 
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There  is  practically  no  evidence  on  record  to 
show  that  Coxe  made  any  use  of  his  patent  to 
institute  a  Lodge  in  New  Jersey,  the  very  State 
in  which  he  mainly  had  his  home  and  with 
which  his  personal  interests  were  most  closely 
identified.  The  first  Lodge  in  that  State  of 
which  we  have  record  was  at  Newark  in  1761 
(warrant  from  New  York)  although  there  are 
some  slight  grounds  for  thinking  that  one 
was  warranted  before  that  at  Elizabethtown. 
If  it  did,  however,  it  had  ceased  to  exist  long 
before  1761. 

Equally  unsatisfactory  is  the  Coxe  record 
so  far  as  the  State  of  New  York  is  concerned. 
Brother  C.  T.  McClenachan,  in  his  "History 
of  Freemasonry  in  New  York"  (Vol.  i,  Page 
122)  makes  the  following  suggestions  as  to 
the  reason  for  this :  "Is  it  not  logical  to  sup- 
pose that  this  great  central  entrepot — in  its 
early  days  alive  to  every  charitable  and  hu- 
mane undertaking,  leading  in  spciety  and 
church  life — was  so  well  provided  and  pos- 
sessed with  all  authority  necessary  for  Ma- 
sonic communication,  having  duly  warranted 
Lodges,  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  any  local 
provincial  authority  to  grant  dispensations  to 
New  York?  Is  it  not  certain  that,  had  not 
New  York — this  half-way  house  between  Phil- 
adelphia and  Boston — been  properly  and  thor- 
oughly provided  with  Masonic  authority  one 
or  the  other  (Coxe  in  Pennsylvania  or  Price 
in  Massachusetts)  of  the  two  popular  Masonic 
powers  traveling  across  its  territory  would 
have  halted  and  granted  Masonic  communion 
to  this  benighted,  though  thrifty,  intermediate 
province  or  State  ?" 

It  is  impossible  to  endorse  the  above,  al- 
though it  is  but  fair  to  present  it  as  the  out- 
come of  many  years*  study  on  the  part  of 
an  earnest  student  of  New  York's  Masonic 
history.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  Coxe 
ever  resided  in  New  York  or  even  passed 
through  it,  and  as  to  the  assumption  that  Coxe 
and  Price  would  naturally  land  at  this 
port  and  proceed  to  their  respective  des- 
tinations, Philadelphia  or  Boston,  it  seems 


just  as  likely  that  they  landed  direct  at  these 
places  without  passing  through  New  York. 
Besides  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  New 
York,  prior  to  1730,  possessed  "duly  war- 
ranted Lodges,"  and  that  they  could  possibly 
have  vanished  so  completely  as  to  leave  no 
sig^.  Besides  if  any  did,  we  may  be  certain 
they  would  have  the  same  regard  for  consti- 
tuted authority  which  (according  to  the  Bell 
letter)  animated  the  brethren  in  Philadelphia, 
and  would  have  welcomed  in  some  way  the 
direct  representative  of  a  Grand  Lodge.  We 
may  therefore  dismiss  the  McClenachan  sup- 
positions without  further  notice  by  remarking 
that  many  a  sage  bit  of  Masonic  history  in  the 
past  has  been  based  on  a  similarly  unsub- 
stantial foundation.  If  we  are  to  seek  the  early 
history  of  Freemasonry  in  New  York  we  are 
convinced  there  is  nothing,  not  even  a  tradi- 
tion, to  carry  us  back  beyond  1731,  the  date 
when  Coxe  returned  with  his  patent.  There 
may  have  been,  doubtless  there  were.  Free- 
masons in  the  colony,  some  in  New  York  City 
and  elsewhere  within  the  bounds  of  the  com- 
monwealth, but  we  have  no  evidence  whatever 
to  show  that  they  were  organized  into  Lodges, 
or  even  into  a  Lodge. 

Therefore  the  record  left  by  Coxe  in  New 
York  is  a  blank,  and  we  fear  must  so  remain, 
so  far  as  actual  historical  information  is  con- 
cerned. But  there  are  indications  that  he  did, 
at  least,  accomplish  something. 

In  the  early  annals  of  Masonry  in  New  York 
the  names  are  preserved  of  five  Lodges,  Trin- 
ity, Temple,  Union,  King  Solomon  and  Hi- 
ram, of  whom  little,  if  anything,  is  known  be- 
yond their  names  and  that  they  were  in  exist- 
ence before  1769.  The  warrant  of  Union 
Lodge,  No.  I  (Albany,  now  No.  3),  dates 
from  1737  (to  assume  its  descent  from  Lodge 
No.  74,  Irish  register,  of  which  we  will  speak 
further  on),  and  that  of  St.  John's,  No.  2  (New 
York),  now  No.  i,  from  1757.  There  is  noth- 
ing on  record,  however,  to  show  that  Union 
Lodge  claimed  the  premier  numerical  desig- 
nation before  1765,  and  the  first  by-laws. 
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printed  in  1773.  simply  designate  it  as  "Union 
Lodge."  These  by-laws,  according  to  their 
title  page  were  "aproved  of  by  me,  John 
Johnson,  Provincial  Grand  Master." 

In  the  **Masonic  Chronicle"  of  July,  1891, 
R.  W.  John  G.  Barker,  printed  the  following 
letter  to  the  same  dignitary,  as  it  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Mercury 
of  Dec.  2,  1771. 

To  the  Most  Worshipful  Sir  John  Johnson, 
Knight,  Grand  Master  of  the  Province  of  New 
York: 

We,  the  Master,  Wardens  and  Brethren  of  Trin- 
ity Lodge,  take  this  early  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late you.  Sir,  upon  your  accession  to  one  of  the  most 
elevated  stations  in  Masonry.  The  satisfaction  that 
appeared  in  every  countenance  at  your  installation 
was  truly  expressive  of  their  approbation  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  person  whose  virtues  and  abilities 
recommend  him  as  a  worthy  competitor  for  the 
most  distinguished  office.  We  cannot  doubt.  Sir,  but 
that  under  the  direction  of  a  gentleman  of  your  im- 
partiality and  talents,  we  shall  enjoy  every  immu- 
nity and  privilege  which  has  been  inviolably  secured 
to  us  by  your  worthy  predecessor,  whose  conduct 
we  shall  ever  reflect  upon  with  veneration  and  es- 
teem. 

We  thank  you,  Sir,  you  have  given  an  early  testi- 
mony of  your  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  Lodges 
in  this  city  by  supplying  the  remoteness  of  your 
residence  by  your  judicious  appointment  of  a 
Deputy  to  reside  with  us;  from  whom  we  have  the 
greatest  reason  to  expect  everything  in  his  power 
that  can  conduct  to  the  honour  of  Masonry  with 
sincerity.  Sir,  we  wish  you  every  desirable  happi- 
ness and  a  continuation  of  the  affection  of  those 
over  whom  you  now  happily  preside  as  Provincial 
Master.  JOHN  DA  VAN,  Master. 

New  York,  27th  Oct.,  5771.  Trinity  Lodge,  No.  i. 

Sir  John  replied  in  the  following  terms : 

To  the  Master,  Officers  and  Members  of  Trinity 
Lodge,  No.  I — Brethren:  I  most  sincerely  thank 
you  for  your  affectionate  address  and  congratula- 
tions on  my  appointment,  and  you  will  always  find 
me  attentive  to  your  rights  as  a  Lodge,  which, 
through  the  justice  and  impartiality  of  my  predeces- 
sor, you  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  satisfaction 
which  my  choice  of  a  Deputy  affords,  I  consider  as 
an  earnest  that  the  Order  will  be  well  governed  in 
my  absence.  As  often  as  it  is  in  my  power,  I  shall 
use  all  my  personal  endeavors  to  preserve  the  af- 
fections of  those  bodies  over  whom  I  shall  have  the 


honour  to  preside,  and  to  manifest  my  hearty  wishes 
for  the  happiness  of  your  Lodge. 

JOHN  JOHNSON. 

The  assumption  of  the  premier  numerical 
number  by  Trinity  and  its  acknowledgment 
by  the  Provincial  Grand  Master  under  that 
designation  point  conclusively  to  the  existence 
of  the  Lodge  in  the  city  as  far,  we  take  it,  as 
1 73 1,  for  Lodges  did  not  spring  into  exist- 
ence then  as  quickly  as  they  do  now.  An- 
other important  bit  of  evidence  bearing  on  this 
point  has  also  been  unearthed  by  an  old  New 
York  official,  to  whose  antiquarian  taste  the 
city  is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  much 
of  its  old  annals  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  lost — D.  T.  Valentine.  In  his  "Manual 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  New  York" 
for  1865  is  the  following  advertisement  copied 
from  the  New  York  Gazette  of  Jan.  22,  1739: 

Brethren  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Society 
of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  are  desired  to  take 
notice  that  the  Lodge  for  the  future  will  be  held  at 
the  Montgomerie  Arms  Tavern  on  the  first  and  third 
Wednesday  of  every  month.  By  order  of  the  Grand 
Master.  CHARLES  WOOD,  Secretary. 

In  the  same  paper  on  September  24,  that 
year,  the  Lodge  inserted  another  advertise- 
ment in  the  following  terms : 

All  members  of  the  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  are  desired  to  meet  on  Wednesday  next, 
the  twenty-sixth  inst.,  at  the  Montgomery  Tavern, 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  at  6  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon.   By  order  of  the  Grand  Master. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  Secretary. 

Now  the  warrant  of  Masonic  authority  had 
passed  from  the  hands  of  Col.  Coxe  some  years 
before  the  first  of  these  two  notices  had  ap- 
peared, and  ere  the  insertion  of  the  second  he 
had  passed  to  the  Grand  Lodge  on  High.  His 
actual  successor  in  the  possession  of  a  deputa- 
tion, however,  only  arrived  in  New  York, 
May  21,  1738  (his  warrant  was  dated  Nov. 
15.  1737),  and  we  would  judge,  from  the  words, 
"for  the  future,"  in  the  first  advertisement  that 
the  Lodge  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
for  a  considerable  time  more  than  merely  a 
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year  or  two.  Besides  in  the  New  York  Ga- 
zette of  Nov.  28,  1737,  we  find  the  following 
uncomplimentary  letter  regarding  the  fra- 
ternity addressed  to  the  editor,  William  Brad- 
ford: 

Mr.  Bradford:  There  being  a  new  and  unusual 
sect  or  society  of  Persons  of  late  appeared  in  our 
nativie  Country,  and  from  thence  spread  into  some 
other  Kingdoms  and  Commonweahhs,  and  at 
last  has  extended  to  these  parts  of  America, 
their  Principles,  Practices  and  designs  not  being 
known,  nor  by  them  published  to  the  World,  has 
been  the  reason  that  in  Holland,  France,  Italy  and 
other  Places  they  have  been  suppressed.  All  other 
societies  that  have  appeared  in  the  World  have  pub- 
Hshed  their  Principles  and  Practices,  and  when  they 
meet  set  open  their  Meeting  house  Doors  for  all 
that  will  come  in  and  see  and  hear  them,  but  this 
Society  called  FREE  MASONS  meet  with  their 
Doors  shut,  and  a  Guard  at  the  outside  to  prevent 
any  to  approach  near  to  hear  or  see  what  they  are 
doing.  And  as  they  do  not  publish  their  Principles 
or  Practices  so  they  oblige  all  their  proselytes  to 
keep  them  secret  as  may  appear  by  the  severe  oath 
they  are  obliged  to  take  at  their  first  admittance, 
which  Oath  is  as  follows,  viz.: 

"I.  A.  B.,  Hereby  solemnly  Vow  and  Swear  in 
the  Presence  of  Almighty  God  and  this  Right  Wor- 
shipful Assembly,  that  I  will  Hail  and  Conceal  and 
never  Reveal  the  Secrets  or  Secrecy  of  Masons  or 
Masonry  that  shall  be  revealed  unto  me,  unless  to 
a  true  and  lawful  Brother,  after  due  examination, 
or  in  a  just  and  worshipful  Lodge  of  Brothers  and 
Fellows  well  met. 

'*!  furthermore  Promise  and  Vow,  that  I  will  not 
Write  them.  Print  them,  Mark  them.  Carve  them, 
or  Engrave  them  or  cause  them  to  be  Written,  Print- 
ed, Marked  or  Engraved  on  Wood  or  Stone,  so  as 
the  Visible  Character  or  impression  of  a  letter  may 
appear,  whereby  it  may  be  unlawfully  obtained. 

"All  this  under  no  less  Penalty  than  to  have  my 
Throat  cut,  my  Tongue  taken  from  the  Roof  of  my 
Mouth,  my  Heart  pluck'd  from  under  my  left  Breast, 
then  to  be  buried  in  the  Sands  of  the  Sea,  the  Length 
of  a  Cable  Rope  from  Shore  where  the  Tide  ebbs  and 
flows  twice  in  24  Hours,  my  Body  to  be  burnt  to 
Ashes,  and  be  scattered  upon  the  Face  of  the  Earth, 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  more  Remembrance  of  me 
among  Masons.    So  help  me,  God!" 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Lodge  Quatuor 
Coronati  (Xo.  2,076,  English  Register),  Vol- 
ume 10,  is  an  article  on  Kirkwall  Kilwinning, 
No.  38^  (Scotland).    In  an  extract  from  the 


minutes  of  that  Lodge  reference  is  made, 
under  date  of  1759,  to  *'RoyaI  Arch  King 
Solomon's  Lodge,  No.  2,  New  York."  Fol- 
lowing this  entry  up  I  received  from  one  of 
the  members  of  that  Lodge  a  copy  of  a  warrant 
which  had  been  presented  in  Kirkwall  by  a 
visitor  and,  fortunately,  was  preserved  in  the 
record.   The  warrant  reads  as  follows : 

And  the  Darkness  comprehended  it  not.  In'  the 
East  a  place  full  of  light  where  reign  silence  and 
peace. 

We,  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Royale  Arch 
King  Solomon's  Lodge,  No.  2,  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  adorn'd  with  all  their  Honours  and  assembled 
in  due  form.  Do  hereby  declare,  certify  and  attest 
to  all  men  enlightened  and  spread  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  that  the  bearer  hereof,  Robert  Bryson,  hath 
been  received  and  enter'd  an  Apprentice,  Fellow 
Craft,  and  after  proof  and  due  tryall  we  have  given 
him  the  Sublime  degree  of  a  Master  Mason,  and  he 
lawfully  and  safely  may,  without  any  demurr,  be 
admitted  into  and  accepted  by  any  society  to  whom 
these  presents  shall  come. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  the  seal  of  our  Lodge 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  North  America,  the 
20th  day  of  May,  1759,  and  in  Masonry  5759. 

JOHN  DAVAN,  Master. 

JOHN  MARSHALL,  Senr.  Warden. 

THOMAS  HULL,  Junr.  Warden. 

JOHN  THOMPSON,  D.  Secretary. 

In  this  case  we  must  suppose  that  Royal 
Arch  is  simply  a  distinguishing  name,  such  as 
are  "Keystone"  and  "Acacia"  at  the  present 
day,  and  had  no  connection  with  any  part  of 
its  work  or  ritual.  Now  it  is  possible  that  this 
"No.  2"  held  a  warrant  issued  by  some  au- 
thority prior  to  that  which  brought  into  ex- 
istence the  Lodge,  originally  No.  2,  and  which 
we  now  hail  with  pride  as  St.  John's,  No.  i. 
It  would  seem  that  that  much  is  clear,  for  it 
is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  account  for  the 
similarity  of  numbers  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  city.  It  seems,  therefore,  reasonable  to 
infer  that  both  Trinity  Lodge,  No.  i,  and 
Royal  Arch  King  Solomon's  Lodge,  No.  2, 
were  warranted  by  one  of  Harrison's  prede- 
cessors. That  predecessor  was  either  Coxe  or 
his  immediate  successor,  Riggs,  for  Goelet 
seems  to  have  done  nothing.   In  this  view  we 
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are  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Freemasonry, 
as  an  organized  body,  can  be  traced,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  Jan.  22,  1739,  in  an  advertisement 
which  by  its  wording  showed  that  the  craft 
even  then  had  a  past.  Additional  ground  for 
adopting  this  theory  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  Royal  Arch  King  Solomon's  certainly 
was  not  chartered  the  same  year  that  this 
Bryson  diploma  or  certificate  was  issued,  and 
also  in  the  fact  that  its  Master,  John  Davan, 
is,  in  all  probability,  the  same  who  in  1771 
signed  the  congratulatory  letter  to  Sir  John 
Johnston  as  Master  of  Trinity  Lodge,  No.  i, 
already  printed.  By  that  time  King  Solomon's 
had  surely  passed  out  of  existence  and  St. 
John's,  No.  2,  reigned  in  its  stead,  numer- 
ically. 

It  seems  a  plausible  supposition,  putting  all 
these  stray  bits  of  evidence  together,  that  Free- 
masonry did  obtain  a  foothold  in  New  York 
during  the  existence  of  Col.  Coxe's  deputa- 
tion, that  the  brethren  were  organized  into  at 
least  one  Lodge,  and  that  that  Lodge  as- 
sumed the  functions  of  a  Grand  Lodge,  so  far 
at  least  as  to  confer  the  higher  degrees.  In 
commenting  upon  Coxe's  management  of  his 
important  office,  McClenachan  (History,  Vol. 
I,  page  122)  wrote : 

Regarding  Brother  Coxe,  however,  one  point  is 
certain;  he  was  careless  if  not  indifferent  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  Masonic  duties,  or  some  evident  record 
of  his  transactions  would  have  been  found  in  more 
than  one  place  and  country.  The  home  government 
seems  to  be  destitute  of  originals  or  transcripts  per- 
taining to  Brother  Coxe's  administration,  other  than 
that  of  his  appointment  and  the  honor  of  drinking 
his  health.  This  remark  was  called  forth  by  a  letter 
which  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  Jersey  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England 
in  1870  in  answer  to  some  enquiries  about  Coxe. 
"I  cannot  find  any  application  from  Brother  Coxe 
and  others  for  the  appointment  of  Provincial  Grand 
Master;  Brother  Coxe  did  not  make  any  report 
of  the  appointment  of  Deputy  Grand  Master  or 
Grand  Wardens,  neither  did  he  report  the  congregat- 
ing of  Masons  into  Lodges.  He  did  not  transmit 
any  account  of  having  constituted  Lodges,  and  does 
not,  indeed,  appear  to  have  established  any.  At 
the  period  when  he  was  appointed  it  was  a  rare  thing 


for  any  reports  to  be  made  by  the  Provincial  Grand 
Masters  of  their  doings.  Brief  details  came  in  once 
or  twice  from  Bengal,  but  I  find  none  from  any  for- 
eign country.  The  names  of  members  belonging  to 
Lodges  abroad,  I  imagine,  were  never  sent  home 
until  the  year  1768,  when  the  system  of  registration 
was  established;  this  was  done  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  from  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  etc. 

All  that  can  be  arrived  at  from  this  is  that 
Col.  Coxe  was  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
his  contemporary  Provincial  Grand  Masters, 
and,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  records  of  the 
mother  Lodge  go,  his  negligence  is  not  to  be 
utterly  condemned,  seeing  that  he  acted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prevailing  system  or  meth- 
od, rather  than  according  to  a  strict  interpre- 
tation of  the  words  and  instructions  of  his 
warrant.  At  the  same  time,  as  Brother  Freke 
Gould  has  pointed  out  in  his  History  of  Free- 
masonry (Vol.  Ill,  page  427)  there  were  some 
special  and  unusual  features  in  Coxe's  com- 
mission which  would  show  that,  from  the  first, 
he  was  expected  to  act  in  a  diflerent  manner 
from  those  to  whom  such  honors  were  issued. 
*The  term  of  office  of  Daniel  Coxe,"  writes 
Gould,  *Vas  limited  to  two  years  from  June 
24,  1730,  *after  which  time'  the  brethren  *in 
all  or  any'  of  the  three  colonies  aforesaid  were 
'empowered  every  other  year  on  the  feast  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  to  elect  a  Provincial 
Grand  Master,'  who,  with  the  concurrence  of 
his  Deputy  and  Wardens,  might  establish 
Lodges  at  his  discretion.  An  account  in  writ- 
ing of  the  number  of  Lodges  so  constituted 
with  the  names  of  the  members  was  to  be  fur- 
nished annually,  but  there  is  no  allusion  what- 
ever to  the  payment  of  a  fee  for  registration 
or  for  any  other  purpose.  The  deputation 
was  granted,  it  may  be  added,  on  the  petition 
of  Coxe  himself  'and  several  other  brethren 
residing  and  about  to  reside'  in  the  Provinces 
over  which  his  authority  was  to  extend." 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  fact  that  others  were 
interested  in  the  securing  of  this  document 
as  well  as  Coxe  himself  is  the  best  evidence 
that  it  was  not  permitted  to  become  simply  a 
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piece  of  waste  paper  after  its  arrival  on  the 
scene  of  its  proposed  operations.  In  view  of 
all  that  has  been  written  it  appears  indeed 
very  probable  that  for  a  time  at  least  after  his 
final  return  to  America  Coxe  carried  out  the 
spirit  of  his  commission  and  not  only  **con- 
gregated,"  at  least,  St.  John*s  Lodge,  Phila- 
delphia, but  also  Trinity  Lodge,  No.  i,  New 
York,  and  Royal  Arch  King  Solomon's,  No.  2. 

As  already  stated  Capt.  Richard  Riggs  ar- 
rived in  1738  with  a  fresh  deputation  in  his 
pocket  entitling  him  to  act  as  Provincial 
Grand  Master  for  New  York.  Absolutely 
nothing  seems  to  be  known  of  this  man's  per- 
sonal history,  and  regarding  his  Masonic 
career  an  equal  silence  prevails.  A  month 
after  his  arrival  (June  26,  1738)  the  following 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Gazette,  so  it  is 
possible  his  advent  may  have  stirred  up  the 
brethren  or  they  may  have  been  indulging  in 
a  celebration  or  holding  a  meeting  on  the  pre- 
ceding festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist : 

A  SONG  FOR  THE  FREE  MASONS. 

Rejoyce  O  ye  Masons!  and  Cast  away  Care, 
Since  Beauty  for  Masonry  now  doth  declare; 
The  Alliance  is  made,  the  Fair  are  your  Friends, 
Then  defie  all  the  Spite,  wheresoever  it  tends: 
For  Wisdom  to  Beauty  such  Homage  will  pay 
That  naught  but  a  Fool  durst  refuse  to  obey. 
Then  Slander  be  silent,  for  their  Colours  we  wear 
And  the  Honour  of  Masons  is  safe  in  their  care  • 

Here  the  Question  may  be  put,  How  the  Hon- 
our of  the  Ladies,  or  the  Fair  (for  it  is  all  one)  will 
be  safe  among  the  Freemasons,  since  there  is  an  Al- 
liance made  between  them,  as  it  is  said?  The  Answer 
to  this  Captious  Question  may  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing Verses,  turned  in  favour  of  the  Ladies,  or 
Fair: 

A  PARODY  OF  THE  SAME  VERSES  FOR 
THE  LADIES. 

Rejoyce  O  yc  Ladies!  and  Cast  away  Care. 
Since  Masonry  for  Beauty  now  doth  declare; 
The  Alliance  is  made.  Masons  are  your  friends, 
They  dcfic  all  the  spite  Wheresoever  it  tends: 
For  Secret  to  Beauty  such  Homage  will  pay 
That  naught  l)ut  a  Blab  will  refuse  to  obey. 
Then  Slander  be  silent,  for  their  Aprons  we  wear 
And  the  Honour  of  Ladies  is  safe  in  their  care. 


Note  again,  that  there  is  herein  a  perfect  circle, 
the  Queerest  and  slyest  Querk  in  the  Art  of  Reason- 
ing. For  the  Honour  of  the  Freemasons  will  be 
safe  in  the  secrecy  of  the  Ladies  (since  every  one 
knows  how  they  can  keep  a  secret)  and  the  Hon- 
our of  the  Fair,  that  might  run  some  Risk  among 
the  Freemasons,  will  be  screened  and  Safe  by  the 
Secrecy  of  the  Society,  since  it  is  one  of  their  Stat- 
utes, and  a  fundamental  rule  of  their  fraternity,  that 


HUGH  GAINE. 


they  shall  not  reveal  what  passeth  most  secretly  in 
their  Lodges.  ("Spcctatum  admisse  risum  teneatis 
amici.    Horat.  in  Arte  Poet.) 

i.  e.  Ye  friends  that  are  admitted  to  this  sight 
forbear  Laughing.'* 
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All  this  may  have  seemed  very  humorous 
to  the  readers  of  the  Gazette,  but  it  is  dnly 
useful  to  us  to  prove  that  people  then  outside 
the  mystic  circle  knew  absolutely  nothing  of 
its  aims  and  purposes,  however  much  or  little 
those  inside  may  have  been. 

In  1 75 1  another  deputation  was  issued  to 
New  York,  this  time  by  William,  fifth  Lord 
Byron.  The  holder  of  this  patent  was  Francis 
Goelet,  a  member  of  a.  family  of  Huguenot 
origin  which  gave  to  New  York  a  succession 
of  representative  merchants  and  is  still  ranged 
among  the  leaders  in  the  social  circles  of  the 
city.  Of  the  details  of  Grand  Master  Goelet's 
administration  nothing  has  come  down  to  us, 
even  his  papers  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
family  contain  nothing  referring  to  it,  but  he 
probably  kept  the  craft  well  together  and 
brought  it  more  before  the  public  gaze  than  it 
had  hitherto  been.  At  least  we  judge  so  from 
the  tenor  of  the  following  extract  from  the 
New  York  Mercury  of  July  2,  1753: 

Sunday,  the  24th  ultimo,  being  the  Anniversary 
of  the  Festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  Ancient 
and  Right  Worshipful  Society  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  of  this  city,  assembled  at  Spring  Garden 
the  next  day,  and  being  properly  clothed,  made  a 
regular  procession  in  due  form  to  the  King's  Arms 
Tavern  on  Broad  Street,  near  the  Long  Bridge, 


where  an  elegant  entertainment  was  provided,  and 
after  drinking  His  Majesty's  health  and  several 
loyal  toasts,  the  day  was  concluded  in  the  most 
social  way,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  the 
company. 

Until  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  we  have 
no  further  particulars  of  Goelet's  Masonic 
work.  But  we  fancy  that  if  he  did  not  extend 
the  domain  of  the  fraternity  he  maintained  the 
prosperity  of  the  existing  circle,  and  preserved, 
strengthened  even,  the  good  feeling  among 
the  brethren.  In  the  New  York  Mercury  of 
Nov.  19,  1753,  appeared  the  following  "card:" 

The  members  of  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  in  New  York,  are  de- 
sired to  meet  at  the  King's  Arms  Tavern  on 
Wednesday,  the  19th  day  of  December,  on  business 
of  importance.    By  order  of  the  Grand  Master. 

H.  GAINE,  Secretary. 

The  business  of  importance  referred  to  was 
undoubtedly  the  consideration  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  reception  and  installation  of  the 
holder  of  a  new  deputation.  At  that  cere- 
mony Francis  Goelet,  as  became  his  office, 
took  a  prominent  part,  and  himself  installed 
and  proclaimed  his  successor,  after  which  his 
name  appears  no  more  in  the  annals  of  Free- 
masonry in  New  York. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


GEORGE  HARRISON  AND  SIR  JOHN  JOHNSON. 


IIITH   the   advent    in  December, 
1753,  of  George  Harrison  as  the 
bearer    of    a    commission  ap- 
pointing  him  Provincial  Grand 
Master  of  New  York,  the  history  of  Free- 
masonry in  the  State  is  to  a  certain  extent 
lifted  out  of  the  mist  of  surmise  and  con- 
jecture and  placed  in  a  region  of  actual  fact. 
We  feel  the  ground  gradually  become  more 
secure  under  our  feet  and  readily  obtain  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  general  outline  of 
events,  although  in  many  instances,  too  many 
in  fact  for  historical  exactitude,  the  details  of 
what  might  be  termed  minor  matters  are  still 
shadowy,  uncertain  and  disappointing. 

So  far  the  Masonic  research  into  the  early 
history  of  New  York  has  failed  to  give  us  any 
information  regarding  the  personal  career  of 
George  Harrison,  and  we  know  far  less,  in 
fact,  of  his  private  life  than  we  do  of  that  of 
Col.  Coxe. 

If  George  Harrison's  life  story,  so  far  as 
details  go,  is  to  remain  forever  a  blank,  the 
incidents  we  have  of  his  Masonic  career  show 
that  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  energy,  of 
devotion  to  his  office  in  the  fraternity,  and  in 
consequence,  to  its  principles,  tenets  and  pro- 
fessions, and  he  has  left  his  mark  not  only 
upon  the  craft  in  the  commonwealth  to  which 
he  was  accredited,  but  in  the  neighboring 
State  of  Connecticut,  while  one  of  his  war- 
rants gives  to  Zion  Lodge,  Detroit,  the  dis- 
tinction of  standing  at  the  head  of  the  bodies 
now  owing  allegiance  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of 


Michigan.  He  achieved  a  wonderful  amount 
of  success  during  the  eighteen  years  in  which 
he  held  sway,  and  it  should  be  remembered 
that  while  at  the  beginning  of  his  tenure  of 
office  he  had  the  field  practically  to  himself 
he  soon  had  to  encounter  more  or  less  violent 
and  stubborn  opposition.  The  great  schism 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  "Grand 
Lodge  of  England  according  to  the  old  con- 
stitutions," had  its  starting  point  in  the  very 
year  his  commission  was  signed,  and  long 
before  his  official  career  terminated  there  were 
not  only  Lodges  of  "ancients"  in  his  bailiwick, 
but  Lodges  working  under  Massachusetts 
warrants,  as  well  as  others  emanating  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  But  the  point  should 
be  clearly  kept  in  mind,  for  the  sake  of  sub- 
sequent important  proceedings,  that  the 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  which  he  was  the 
head  was  the  only  one  existing  in  New  York. 

The  new  interest  in  the  Order  commenced 
almost  as  soon  as  he  was  inducted  into  his 
high  office.  The  proceedings  in  connection 
therewith  took  place  on  Dec.  26,  1753  (al- 
though his  commission  was  dated  June  9  the 
same  year),  and  in  the  New  York  Mercury  of 
December  31,  following,  we  find  the  following 
account  of  the  proceedings,  the  first  occasion 
on  record  when  such  ceremonies  were  re- 
ported in  an  American  newspaper: 

On  Thursday  last,  at  a  Grand  Lodge  of  the  An- 
cient and  Worshipful  Fraternity  of  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  a  Commission  from  the  Honorable 
John  Proby,  Baron  of  Carysfort.  in  the  Kingdom  of 
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Ireland,  Grand  Master  of  England,  appointed 
George  Harrison,  Esquire,  to  be  Provincial  Grand 
Master  was  solemly  published,  we  hear  to  the  uni- 
versal satisfaction  of  all  the  brethren  present,  after 
which,  it  being  the  festival  of  St  John  the  Evangel- 
ist, service  at  Trinity  Church.  The  order  in  which 
they  proceeded  was  as  follows:  First  walked  the 
Sword  Bearer,  carrying  a  drawn  sword,  then  four 
Stewards  with  white  maces,  followed  by  the  Treas- 
urer and  Secretary,  who  bore  each  a  crim- 
son damask  cushion  on  which  lay  a  gilt 
Bible  and  a  Book  of  Constitution;  after  these 
came  the  Grand  Warden  and  Wardens;  then 
came  the  Grand  Master  himself,  bearing  a 
truncheon  and  other  badges  of  his  office,  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  brotherhood  according  to  their 
respective  ranks — Masters,  Fellows  Crafts  and  'Pren- 
tices to  the  number  of  fifty,  all  clothed  with  their 
jewels,  aprons,  white  gloves  and  stockings.  The 
whole  ceremony  was  concluded  with  the  utmost  de* 
corum,  under  a  discharge  of  guns  from  some  vessels 
in  the  harbor,  and  made  a  genteel  appearance.  We 
hear  they  afterwards  conferred  a  generous  donation 
of  fifteen  pounds  from  the  public  stock  of  the  so- 
ciety to  be  expended  in  clothing  the  poor  children 
belonging  to  our  charity  school,  and  made  a  hand- 
some private  contribution  for  the  relief  of  indigent 
prisoners.  In  me  evening,  by  the  particular  request 
of  the  brethren,  a  comedy  called  "The  Conscious 
Lovers''  was  presented  at  the  Theatre  in  Nassau 
street  to  a  very  crowded  audience.  Several  pieces 
of  vocal  music  in  praise  of  the  fraternity  were  per- 
formed between  the  acts.  An  epilogue,  suitable  to 
the  occasion,  was  pronounced  by  Mrs.  Hallam,  with 
all  the  graces  of  gesture  and  propriety  of  elocution, 
and  met  with  universal  and  loud  applause. 

Query.  Whether  the  performance  of  public  and 
private  acts  of  beneficence,  such  as  feeding  the 
hungry  and  clothing  the  naked,  be  most  correspond- 
ent to  the  glories  of  Christianity,  or  to  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Darkness. 

This  sage  query  by  the  worthy  editor  prob- 
ably meant  nothing  in  particular.  Very  pos- 
sibly, like  some  of  his  modern  brethren,  he  felt 
impelled,  for  the  sake  of  his  idea  of  the  fitness 
of  things,  or  for  the  sake  of  placating  a  sub- 
scriber who  might  be  opposed  to  Freemasonry, 
to  write  a  brief  comment  illustrative  of  a  matter 
which  he  did  not  understand. 

We  might  infer  from  the  foregoing  report 
that  the  fifty  brethren,  and  the  Stewards  and 
other  officials,  making  an  allowance  for  neces- 


sary absences,  represented  a  Masonic  popula- 
tion of,  perhaps,  75,  and  it  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  they  were  divided  into  two 
lodges.  If  only  one,  that  one  was  certainly 
Trinity,  No.  i,  if  two,  we  might  find  its  name 
among  the  records  of  Temple,  Union,  Royal 
Arch  King  Solomon,  or  Hiram,  the  four 
Lodges  belonging  to  this  deputation  of  which 
no  trace  seems  to  remain.  Very  probably  it 
would  be  found  to  be  Royal  Arch  King  Solo- 
mon's Lodge. 

Bro.  John  G.  Barker,  in  his  invaluable  rec- 
ord of  the  Proceedings  of  the  New  York 
Grand  Lodge,  gives  the  following  list  of 
Lodges  as  having  been  warranted  under  Har- 
rison : 

St.  John's,  No.  2,  Provincial  (English  Reg- 
istry, No.  272)  (now  No.  i),  New  York  City, 
Dec.  7,  1757. 

St.  John's  Independent  Royal  Arch,  No.  8, 
Provincial  (now  No.  2),  New  York  City,  Dec. 
15,  1760. 

St.  John's,  No.  I,  Fairfield,  Conn.,  1762. 

Zion,  No.  I,  Detroit  (English  Registry,  448), 
April  24,  1764. 

Union,  No.  i.  City  of  Albany  (now  Mount 
Vernon,  No.  3),  Feb.  2,  1765. 

St.  John's,  No.  I,  Norwalk,  Conn,  (now  No. 
6,  Grand  Lodge  of  Connecticut),  May  23, 
1765. 

St.  John's,  No.  I,  Stratford,  Conn,  (now  No. 
8,  Grand  Lodge  of  Connecticut),  April  22, 
1766. 

St.  Patrick's,  No.  8,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  (now 
No.  4),  May  23,  1766. 

Master's,  No.  2,  City  of  Albany  (now  No.  5), 
March  5,  1768. 

King  David's,  City  of  New  York,  Feb.  17, 
1769. 

Solomon's,  No.  i,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
April  18,  1 77 1. 

Two  meetings  of  the  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge,  at  least,  were  held  in  1754,  called  by 
notice  in  the  newspapers,  signed  by  "H. 
Gaine,  Secretary."  One  met  on  June  19  in  "the 
house  of  Mr.  Edward  Willett  in  the  Broad- 
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way,"  for  special  business,  and  the  other  on 
December  27  "at  the  house  of  Edward  Wil- 
let,  at  the  Province  Arms,"  on  '*business  of 
importance."  What  the  nature  of  the  business 
was  we  have  unfortunately  no  means  of  know- 
ing, but  as  the  meetings  were  called  so  near  to 
the  saint's  day  it  is  safe  to  presume  it  was  in 
connection  with  the  festivities  or  ceremonials 
of  these  old  landmarks. 

While,  however,  nothing  is  known  of  the 
private  or  public  life  of  George  Harrison,  we 
are  in  possession  of  a  good  deal  of  information 
regarding  his  immediate  successor.  Sir  John 
Johnson.  He  was  born  in  1742.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1755  he  saw  active  service  as  a  soldier 
and  acquitted  himself  bravely.  Later,  he  went 
to  England,  but  of  his  doings  there  little  is 
known  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  knighted 
by  George  HI.  in  1765,  at  St.  James*  Palace. 
This  shows,  at  least,  that  he  was  held  in  con- 
siderable esteem.  It  was  likely  in  or  about  the 
same  year  that  he  was  **raised  to  the  degree  of 
a  Master  Mason  in  the  Royal  Lodge  at  St. 
James,"  and  in  the  following  year,  1767,  he 
received  his  commission  as  Provincial  Grand 
Master  of  New  York.  He  returned  to  Amer- 
ica before  the  close  of  1767,  and  "being  ex- 
amined" was  admitted  as  a  visitor  to  St. 
Patrick's  Lodge  at  Johnstown,  beside  his 
father's  residence.  He  was  not  installed,  how- 
ever, in  his  high  Masonic  office  until  1771.  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  1774,  he  succeeded 
to  the  family  property,  as  well  as  to  the  heredi- 
tary title  and  quickly  took  up  the  position  in 
the  affairs  of  the  colony  which  so  long  had 
been  held  by  Sir  William  Johnson.  He  won 
the  same  mastery  over  the  Indians  and  wielded 
the  same  influence  in  their  councils.  But  the 
time  had  arrived  in  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try when  men  were  compelled  to  declare  open- 
ly their  position  between  the  home  interest 
and  those  of  the  Colonies.  On  his  part  there 
was  no  doubt,  no  hesitation,  no  wavering.  He 
became  a  Tory  of  the  Tories,  mustered  his 
Indian  allies  to  the  aid  of  the  cause  of  his  royal 
master  and  under  his  leadership  these  dusky 


warriors  committed  many  terrible  ravages  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley  and  throughout  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  parts  of  the  State.  In  Au- 
gust, 1777  he  laid  siege  to  Fort  Stanwix  and 
defeated  Herkimer,  but  in  1780  he  was  himself 
defeated  at  Fox's  Mill  by  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer, 
and  soon  after  his  property  in  the  State  was 
confiscated.  We  have  no  desire  here,  and  in 
fact  it  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work 
to  follow  Sir  John's  career  in  the  Revolution- 
ary war,  or  to  record  his  battles  in  the  State 
of  New  York  or  in  Canada,  but  we  may  sum 
it  up  by  stating  that  when  peace  was  declared 
he  was  practically  a  ruined  man,  having  lost 
everything,  not  alone  for  his  devotion  to  mon- 
archical interests  but  for  the  obnoxious  and 
cruel  methods  he  had  employed  in  his  efforts 
to  perpetuate  those  interests.  Then,  too,  he 
was  by  no  means  so  amiable  a  personage  as  his 
father,  and  sought  to  maintain  his  power  by 
fear  rather  than  by  persuasion  and  had  fewer 
real  friends  on  either  side.  On  the  conclusion 
of  hostilities  he  paid  a  visit  to  England  which 
lasted  for  a  few  months.  In  1784  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic  again  and  settled  in  Montreal.  He 
was  appointed  Superintendent  General  of  In- 
dian Affairs  in  liritish  Xorth  America  and 
Colonel  of  the  battalions  of  militia  in  the  east- 
ern townships  of  Lower  Canada.  Sir  John 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
and  long  before  his  death,  in  1830,  he  had 
regained  much  of  his  old  prestige  and  acquired 
a  new  fortune  for  that  which  he  had  lost  with 
the  cause  for  which  he  had  fought. 

It  could  hardly  be  expected,  in  view  of  the 
stirring  career  briefly  outlined  above  that  Sir 
John  could  devote  much  time  to  Masonry, 
but  he  did  what  he  could.  As  will  be  seen 
from  what  follows  he  warranted  directly  at 
least  two  Lodges,  and  very  possibly  performed 
the  same  constitutional  office  for  others  whose 
records  have  been  swept  away.  But  the  in- 
terests of  the  craft  were  attended  to  as  well 
as  could  be  under  the  circumstances  by  his 
Deputy  Cirand  Master,  Dr.  Peter  Middleton. 
This  zealous  Freemason  was  a  native  of  Edin- 
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burgh,  Scotland,  and  after  being  educated  for 
the  medical  profession  at  the  famous  univer- 
sity in  his  native  city,  came  to  this  country 
about  1730,  settling  in  New  York.  Here  he 
soon  acquired  local  eminence  as  a  medical 
man,  and  as  a  teacher  of  medicine,  and  he  is 
credited  with  having,  in  1750,  been  the  first 
to  make  a  dissection  of  a  human  body  before  a 
class  of  students.  He  believed  that  medical 
study  should  be  thorough  and  that  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the  body 
was  a  first  requisite.  All  through  his  long 
career  Dr.  Middleton  took  a  deep  interest  in 
the  training  of  young  men  for  his  profession, 
and  he  was  the  author  of  several  medical  works 
and  essays  which  were  held  in  high  esteem  in 
his  day,  although,  naturally,  long  since  for- 
gotten. In  1767  he  established  a  medical 
school  in  New  York,  which  soon  became 
merged  in  King's  College  (as  Columbia  Uni- 
versity was  first  called),  and  he  was  one  of  the 


Governors  of  that  institution  from  1770  till 
1780.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  Scotsman,  too, 
and  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
St.  Andrew's  Society,  and  its  President  for 
three  years,  1767-68-69.  Dr.  Middleton's 
sympathies  in  the  conflict  were  undoubtedly 
on  the  side  of  the  home  government,  but  prob- 
ably he  was  not  outspoken  on  the  matter  and 
his  professional  services  were  at  the  disposal 
of  Continental  and  Tory  alike.  So  he  seems 
to  have  been  unmolested  by  the  varying  tide 
of  war,  and  he  died  in  1781,  in  New  York,  be- 
fore the  clash  of  arms  had  ceased. 

We  know  little  directly  of  Dr.  Middleton's 
labors  as  Deputy  Grand  Master,  but  that  little 
is  to  his  credit,  and  will  be  found  detailed 
further  on.  He  strove  to  maintain  the  purity 
of  the  institution  in  his  own  domain,  and  pos- 
sibly succeeded  in  maintaining  its  interests  as 
thoroughly  as  was  possible  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time. 


CHAPTER  V. 


TWO  EARLY  LODGES. 


may  now,  instead  of  following 
the  general  tide  of  Masonic  his- 
tory in  the  State,  take  up  the 
''   story  in  succession  of  the  various 
Lodges  in  the  list  given  at  the  close  of 
the  preceding  chapter,  carrying  them  on 
in  detail  up  to  the  close  of  this  division  of 
our  work,  the  termination  of  the  deputation 
system  in  1781. 

Of  the  early  history  of  St.  John's,  No.  2, 
during  this  period  very  little,  comparatively, 
can  be  placed  on  record.  There  are  evidences 
that  it  started  on  its  career  with  the  expected 
vigor  of  youth,  and  we  know  that  its  gather- 
ings were  httle  disturbed  even  during  that 
momentous  struggle  in  the  history  of  the 
world  when  the  colonists  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  a  sovereign  and  became  a  nation  of  sover- 
eigns with  the  ballot  box  as  the  sole  represent- 
ative of  the  crown,  the  scepter  and  other  em- 
blems of  monarchical  rule,  when  the  People 
displaced  the  King,  and  in  time  the  Union  of 
the  States  became  a  new  factor  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  a  factor  that  has  been  felt  for 
good  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

McClenachan  says,  *'Four  Lodges  during 
their  earlier  life  seemed  to  be  bound  by  close 
and  commendable  ties,  to-wit:  St.  John's, 
Trinity,  Union  and  King  Solomon's.  They 
joined  in  the  festival  of  the  27th  December, 
1767,  from  which  happy  occasion  a  continued 
interchange  of  Masonic  courtesies  between  the 
first  three  followed  for  a  series  of  years."  It 
seems  likely  that  all  four  existed  before  Har- 


rison's day,  had,  in  fact,  been  called  into  being 
by  some  one  of  his  predecessors,  but  that  ow- 
ing to  looseness  of  supervision  had  existed 
simply  as  irresponsible  bodies,  much  as  did 
the  "four  old  Lodges"  in  London  prior  to  the 
organization  of  the  Grand  Lodge  there,  and 
as  several  Lodges  did  exist  after  that  land- 
mark-like event.  The  first  meeting  place  of 
St.  John's  was  in  Ann  Street,  and  doubtless  it 
sustained  a  serious  loss,  especially  in  its  early 
records,  when  the  building  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  March,  1770.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  the  structure  w^as  rebuilt  and  the  Masons 
once  more  in  possession,  so  that  the  Lodge, 
or  rather  its  members,  must  have  been,  finan- 
cially, in  more  or  less  comfortable  circum- 
stances. The  first  officers  of  whom  there  is 
record  were:  Jonathan  Hampton,  Master; 
William  Butler,  Senior  Warden ;  Isaac  Heron, 
Warden.  These  were  in  office  in  1770  when 
the  Lodge  room  was  reopened  after  the  losses 
by  the  fire  had  been  restored  as  far  as  possible, 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Bible  used  on 
that  occasion  was  a  gift  from  the  Master. 
Brother  Hampton  little  thought  then  that  his 
gift  was  to  become  historic,  that  it  was  to  be- 
come virtually  a  national  heirloom,  that  on 
its  pages  the  hand  of  the  first  President  of  this 
country  was  to  be  laid  when  taking  the  oath 
of  fealty  to  the  Constitution  in  the  achieving 
of  which  his  genius  and  fidelity  had  been  the 
leading  instruments. 

In  1772  the  Lodge  adopted  a  code  of  by- 
laws.  The  previous  regulations  had  been  de- 
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stroyed  in  the  fire,  and  these  we  are  told  were 
**written  in  a  plain  and  legible  hand  on  a  large 
sheet  of  parchment/*  Naturally  they  would 
be  based  on  the  set  which  had  disappeared  in 
the  flames  and  were  probably  a  recapitulation 
of  them  as  far  as  the  wording  was  concerned, 
with  a  few  changes  which  experience  may  have 
shown  to  be  necessary.  Their  completeness 
leads  us  to  infer  that  they  were  the  result  of 
long  use,  much  longer  than  would  likely  be 
gained  in  the  years  since  1757  when  it  is  held 
the  Lodge  was  called  into  existence  by  Harri- 
son's charter.  At  all  events  they  are  the  old- 
est by-laws  in  this  jurisdiction  of  which  we 
have  record  and  for  that  reason  alone,  if  for  no 
other,  we  reproduce  them  here  in  full. 

BY-LAWS. 

FOR  THE  REGULATION  AND  GOVERN- 
MENT  OF  ST.  JOHN'S  LODGE,  HELD 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  1772. 

OF  REGULAR  LODGE. 

On  the  second  and  fourth  Thursday  of  every 
month,  stated  or  regular  Lodges,  And  on  the  third 
Tuesdays  of  March,  June,  September  and  December, 
Masters'  Lodge,  or  quarterly  communications,  are 
to  be  held  at  such  place  as  shall  be  appointed  by  a 
majority  of  the  body. 

OF  ELECTIONS. 

The  officers  are  to  be  severally  elected  by  ballot 
twice  every  year,  viz.:  On  the  Anniversaries  of  St. 
John,  the  Evangelist,  and  of  St.  John,  the  Baptist. 
The  Master  is  to  address  the  Body  concerning  the 
importance  of  this  business  on  the  Lodge  night  im- 
mediately preceding  the  days  of  election,  and  direct 
that  the  members  be  duly  summoned. 

OF  THE  TYLER. 

A  sober  and  discreet  person  is  to  be  employed  as 
Tyler.  He  shall  be  allowed  four  shillings  for  every 
night's  attendance  on  the  Lodge,  and  two  shillings 
for  summoning  the  members.  He  is  also  entitled 
to  the  usual  donation  at  initiation,  admissions,  &c. 

OF  THE  TREASURER'S  DUTY. 

The  Treasurer  before  his  entering  into  office,  shall 
bind  himself,  in  an  obligation  to  the  Master  and 
Wardens,  for  the  time  being,  and  their  successors 
in  office,  in  behalf  of  this  Lodge  for  such  sum  as  a 


majority  of  the  members  then  present  shall  require, 
with  a  condition  that  he  will  faithfully  account  for  and 
deliver  up  to  the  body  their  money,  bonds,  notes  and 
property  of  every  kind  in  his  possession;  whenever 
required  by  a  majority  of  the  members  in  a  regular 
Lodge.  He  is  to  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
Lodge  with  a  chest,  for  the  keeping  the  money  and 
effects  under  his  care,  and  with  books  for  keeping 
his  accounts;  but  the  Master  is  to  have  a  separate 
key  of  that  chest.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all 
moneys  or  donations,  paid,  given  or  payable  to  the 
Body.  He  shall  pay  and  be  allowed  in  his  accounts 
all  Lodge  debts,  if  the  payments  are  directed  by  an 
order  from  the  Master,  or  the  presiding  officer. 
And  at  the  end  of  every  quarter,  or  oftener,  if  re- 
quired, as  before  expressed,  he  shall  deliver  full  and 
distinct  accounts  of  his  transactions,  that  the  Body 
may  exactly  know  the  state  of  their  funds. 

OF   THE    SECRETARY'S  DUTY. 

The  Secretary  is  to  keep  full  and  clear  minutes 
of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Lodge,  such  as  the 
names  of  members  and  visitors  present,  Lodge  ex- 
penses, moneys  received,  proposals,  resolves,  quar- 
terage accounts,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  He  is  to  prepare  and 
sign  all  summons,  deliver  them  to  the  Tyler,  and 
likewise  draw  and  sign  all  certificates  when  required; 
for  each  of  which  certificates,  he  is  entitled  to  eight 
shillings  from  the  person  that  requires  it,  for  whom 
it  is  done,  and  on  account  of  his  extraordinary 
trouble,  he  is  exempted  from  all  Lodge  dues. 

OF  THE   MASTER'S  AUTHORITY. 

The  Master  has  the  right  of  calling  an  Extra 
Lodge  upon  the  application  of  three  members;  of 
remitting  fines,  unless  opposed  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  then  present.  Upon  all  occasions  he 
may  control  the  Lodge  expenses;  and  as  to  him 
shall  seem  most  prudent,  fine,  admonish  or  dismiss 
members  for  an  offence  repeated  before  the  Lodge 
is  closed,  on  that  meeting.  He  has  always  two  votes, 
and  the  appointment  of  all  Committees,  except  upon 
business  in  which  he  is  a  party,  for  then  the  mem- 
bers are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Senior  Warden, 
who  upon  such  occasions  is  to  preside.  He  is  the 
judge  of  the  conduct  of  visitors,  and  has  a  discre- 
tionary power  to  admonish  or  dismiss  them.  He  is 
to  determine  in  what  order  Brethren  are  to  be  heard, 
when  two,  or  more  offer  to  speak  at  the  same  time. 
He  is  to  sign  all  certificates,  orders  upon  the  Treas- 
urer, and  Lodge  accounts. 

OF    LODGE  DUES. 

Members  are  to  pay  five  shillings  every  quarter, 
viz.:    Four  shillings  for  the  use  of  this  Lodge,  and 
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one  shilling  for  the  support  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 
They  are  also  to  pay  two  shillings  on  every  stated 
or  quarterly  Lodge,  at  which  they  attend. 

OF  THE  ADMISSION  OF  MEMBERS. 

When  any  Brother  applies  for  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Lodge,  he  must  be  proposed  in  an  open 
Lodge,  at  least  ten  days  before  he  can  be  balloted 
for.  And  that  the  harmony  of  the  Lodge  may  be 
the  more  effectually  preserved,  none  shall  be  ad- 
mitted without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  mem- 
bers present  at  balloting,  which  cannot  be  done  ex- 
cepting in  a  stated  Lodge.  They  shall  also  pay  for 
the  use  of  the  Lodge,  Twenty  shillings,  and  five 
shillings  to  the  Tyler. 

OF  VISITORS. 

Visiting  Brethren  are  to  demean  themselves  dur- 
ing Lodge  hours  conformable  to  the  regulations  and 
customs  of  this  Lodge,  and  the  ancient  usages  of 
the  craft.  On  their  first  visit  the  Lodge  shall  bear 
their  expense,  afterwards,  they  are  to  pay  three 
shillings  if  they  do  not  belong  to  a  regular  Lodge 
in  town.  If  they  do,  they  are  to  pay  two  shillings 
only,  on  each  night.  They  cannot  be  admitted  when 
an  extra  Lodge  meets  on  business.  They  may  offer 
their  opinion  and  vote  upon  any  debate  concerning 
Masonry.  But  without  the  Master's  permission 
they  shall  not  interfere  with  any  matter  respecting 
this  Lodge.  No  resident  Brother  who  is  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, and  does  not  belong  to  a  Lodge  in 
town,  shall  be  admitted  as  a  visitor,  unless  he  is  in- 
troduced by  a  member. 

OF  CHARITIES. 

Applications  to  this  Lodge  for  chanty,  are  to  be 
received  on  regular  Lodge  nights,  only;  and  every- 
thing respecting  them  is  to  be  determined  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  present. 

OF  COMMITTEES. 

There  is  always  to  be  a  Standing  Committee  of 
five  Master  Masons  who  are  to  hear,  and  if  possible 
determine  and  settle  the  differences  which  may  arise 
(either  in  or  out  of  the  Lodge),  amongst  the  mem- 
bers. Three  members  of  that  Committee  are  to  be 
renewed  upon  every  election  day,  and  when  they 
meet  on  Lodge  business,  reasonable  charges  are  to 
be  allowed  them.  On  their  appointment  they  are 
to  choose  and  introduce  to  the  body  their  Chair- 
man, and  all  reports  signed  by  him  shall  be  received 
in  the  Lodge  as  the  Committee's  determination. 

A  Committee  of  which  the  Master  must  always 
be  one,  shall  be  appointed  at  the  expiration  of  every 
quarter,  to  audit  and  settle  the  Lodge  accounts. 


OF    EXTRA  LODGES. 

The  expense  of  all  extra  Lodges  shall  be  defrayed 
by  the  person  at  whose  request  they  may  be  called, 
and  when  convened  upon  Lodge  business,  the  Treas- 
urer shall  pay  the  expense  which  shall  be  allowed 
in  his  account.  But  it  must  not  exceed  two  shillings 
for  each  Brother  present 

OF  INITIATING. 

Candidates  for  initiation,  if  resident,  must  be  pro- 
posed by  a  member  at  least  ten  days  before  they 
can  be  ballotted  for,  which  must  be  in  a  stated 
Lodge,  and  they  must  pass  unanimously.  But 
when  transient  persons  apply,  the  Master  (at  the 
request  of  three  members)  may  call  a  Lodge,  and 
if  the  Brethren  who  assemble  upon  that  occasion  ap- 
prove of  the  recommendation,  and  judge  the  case 
of  sufficient  emergency,  they  may  proceed  to  the 
initiation.  But  in  either  case,  the  candidate  must 
previously  pay  to  the  Treasurer,  six  pounds  for  the 
use  of  the  Lodge,  and  eight  shillings  to  the  Tyler. 

OF   PASSING   AND  RAISING. 

When  an  apprentice  or  Craftsman  who  has  regu- 
larly been  made  such,  applies  to  this  Lodge  for  ad- 
vancement, he  must  be  previously  proposed,  recom- 
mended and  balloted  for  as  in  the  preceding  article 
concerning  initiations.  He  must  pay  for  the  use 
of  the  Lodge,  thirty  shillings  for  the  second,  and 
two  pounds  for  the  third  Degree,  besides,  a  dona- 
tion not  less  than  six  shillings  to  the  Tyler. 

OF  OFFENCES  AND  PENALTIES. 

Members  not  appearing  in  the  Lodge  ^ 
decently  appareled,  and  | 
properly  clothed  twenty  ( 
minutes  after  the  stated  '  Pence, 
time  o  f  opening  shall 
forfeit 

 not  attending  to  the  Mas-  ^ 

ter's  third  call  to  Order,  S 

 not  attending  wh^n   ap-  1 

pointed  on  a  Committee  )  Six  cjuulings. 
upon  Lodge  Business,  j 

 absenting     during  four 

whole  months,  cease  to  be 
a  Member,  nor  shall  be  re- 
instated before  they  pay 
all  quarterage  money, 
and  all  fines  due. 
 guilty  of  profane,  or  ob-  ^ 


scene  language 
meetings, 


during  ^  One  Shilling. 
J 
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One  Shilling. 


 introducing    any  subject 

foreign  to  Masonry,  the 

interest  of  this  Lodge,  or  V 

the  members  thereof,  J 
 interrupting  the  Master  or  i 

Officers  whilst  addressing  \  Six  Pence. 

the  Body,  J 
 not  attending  a  regular  or  i 

extra  Lodge,  if  duly  sum-  i  Six  Pence. 

moned,  J 
 appearing  in  the  Lodge 

when     intoxicated  with 

liquor.  Dismission  for  the 

night. 

 not    submitting    to  the 

judgment  of  a  Committee, 
if  confirmed  by  a  majority  I  Expulsion, 
of  the  Body,  who  upon 
such  an  occasion  are  to 
be  duly  summoned. 

OF  RE-ADMISSION. 

When  a  Brother,  whether  member  or  visitor,  has 
been  cither  dismissed  or  expelled,  he  shall  not  be  re- 
admitted until  he  produces  from  the  Standing  Com- 
mittee a  certificate  of  his  having  made  to  them,  in 
behalf  of  the  Lodge,  ample  atonement  for  his  of- 
fence. 

OF   THE  BY-LAWS. 

That  the  members  may  be  fully  acquainted  with 
the  discipline  and  government  of  the  Lodge,  these 
By-Laws  shall,  if  possible,  be  read  every  Lodge 
night.  They  shall  not  be  abrogated,  enlarged,  or 
amended,  except  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
present  at  a  regular  meeting,  and  after  such  abroga- 
tion, addition,  or  amendment  shall  have  been  pro- 
posed in  an  open  Lodge,  and  entered  one  month 
at  least,  by  the  Secretary  in  the  Lodge  Book,  with 
the  minutes  of  the  night  on  which  such  proposal 
shall  have  been  made. 

No  Brother  shall  vote  or  be  considered  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Lodge  before  he  has  subscribed  his  name 
to  the  By-Laws  in  approbation  of,  and  submission 
to  the  same. 

ISAAC  HERON,  Master. 

WILLIAM  MALCOLM,  S.  Warden. 

JOHN  LAWRENCE,  Junior  Warden. 

Of  the  names  signed  to  this  document.  Isaac 
Heron,  the  Master,  was  Junior  Warden  in 
1770,  so  we  can  understand  that  promo- 
tion in  the  Order  was  by  no  means  slow.  Wil- 
liam Malcolm,  the  Senior  Warden,  afterward 
attained  high  distinction  in  the  craft,  being 


Deputy  Grand  Master  in  1789  and  1790,  and  it 
was  on  his  motion,  in  1789,  that  St.  John's 
Lodge  was  given  the  first  place  on  the  roll  of 
the  Grand  Lodge.  He  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, and  as  such  became  a  member  of  the  St. 
Andrew's  Society  in  1763.  That  organization 
he  served  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  in  the 
two  years  from  1772  until  1774  and  was  one 
of  its  Vice-Presidents  several  terms,  1785-7- 
1 791 ,  in  which  year,  the  records  state,  his  death 
took  place.  On  the  records  of  that  society 
after  the  war  he  is  designated  as  "Gen.  Mal- 
colm," but  the  story  of  his  military  experiences 
has  not  come  down  to  us.  He  must  have  been 
an  estimable  citizen  in  every  way  to  have  had 
so  many  distinctions  thrust  upon  him  in  such 
organizations  as  that  of  the  ancient  fraternity 
and  the  now  venerable  society.  Of  Brother 
Lawrence,  the  Junior  Warden,  I  find  no  rec- 
ord excepting  that  he  afterward  became  Mas- 
ter of  his  Lodge. 

The  by-laws  of  the  Lodge  were  revised  in 
1779,  among  those  who  signed  them  were 
several  who  became  noted  afterward  in  Ma- 
sonic as  well  as  other  circles.  James  Giles 
became  Associate  Grand  Secretary  in  1785. 
William  Tapp,  the  Master  in  1779,  was  subse- 
quently awarded  by  his  Lodge  a  Past  Master's 
jewel,  the  first  gift  of  that  description  in  New 
York's  annals.  Gen.  Jacob  Morton  became 
Grand  Master  of  the  State  and  will  be  referred 
to  more  particularly  in  a  future  chapter.  A 
noted  brother  was  John  Austin,  regarding 
whom  the  late  Fitzgerald  Tisdall,  the  his- 
torian of  St.  John's  Lodge,  wrote  as  follows : 

During  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  John  Austin 
was  commander  of  military  stores.  First  Massa- 
chusetts brigade,  stationed  occasionally  at  Fishkill. 
Between  the  latter  Brother  and  the  Lodge  it  appears, 
during  the  war,  the  intercourse  was  not  entirely  in- 
terrupted. In  1778,  among  our  papers,  I  find  the 
following  letter  addressed  to  him,  and  from  other 
documents,  that  the  person  named  therein  was  made 
a  Mason: — 

"Bro.  : — Our  friend.  Joseph  Burnham.  has  for  a 
considerable  time  manifested  a  desire  of  being  ini- 
tiated in  the  (friendly  or  charitable)  Society  of  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  at  Fishkill.   We  do  therefore 
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recommend  him,  from  personal  acquaintance,  to  be 
oUch  a  person  as,  when  admitted,  will  do  honor  to 
the  Craft,  and  for  that  purpose  beg  your  assistance 
and  influence. 

DANIEL  SHAYS,  Captain. 

OLIVER  OWEN,  Lieutenant, 

IVORY  HOLLAND, 
"Soldier's  Fortune,  April  26,  1778." 

In  1779,  the  Lodge  was  held  at  the  Green-Bay- 
Tree  Tavern,  in  Fair  street.  In  that  year,  the  said 
Joseph  Burnham  was  taken  prisoner,  by  the  British, 
then  in  possession  of  New  York.  Of  his  capture 
and  escape,  I  find  the  following  amonqr  the  archives: 

"It  so  happened  that  Joseph  Burnham,  a  prisoner 
of  war,  who  was  brought  to  New  York,  and  of 
course  confined  to  prison,  made  his  escape.  But 
not  knowing  where  to  flv,  fortunately  found  his  way 
to  the  Green-Bay-Tree  Tavern,  in  Fair  Street,  where 
St.  John's  Lodge  was  held,  and  indeed  the  only  one 
held  in  this  city  at  that  time,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived and  brotherly  protection  afforded  him  by 
Brother  Hopkins  (commonly  called  Daddy  Hop- 
kins), the  then  keeper  of  the  house.  Brother  Hop- 
kins soon  prepared  a  habitation  of  safety  from  the 
pursuers  of  the  afflicted  prisoner,  by  securing  him 
in  his  garret.  In  this  place  he  fed  and  nourished 
him  for  a  considerable  time,  waiting  an  opporunity 
to  convey  him  to  the  Jersey  shore.  One  evening 
(a  Lodge  night),  after  the  Lodge  had  convened,  the 
prisoner,  to  pass  the  night,  laid  himself  down  to 
rest  on  some  planks  that  formed  the  ceiling  of  a 
closet  that  opened  directly  to  the  center  of  the 
Lodge  room.  The  boards  being  unnailed,  naturally 
slipped  from  their  places  and  the  whole  gave  way; 
the  door,  too,  being  only  fastened  with  a  wooden 
button,  flew  open  and  gave  the  Lodge  an  unexpected 
visitor,  for  the  poor  brother  stood  aghast  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  The  brethren,  chiefly  British 
officers,  enveloped  in  surprise,  called  in  Brother 
Hopkins,  who  was  also  Tyler  to  the  Lodge.  Brother 
Hopkins  explained  all  and  acknowledged  what  he 
had  done.  They  gave  him  credit  for  his  charitable 
behavior  to  a  brother  and  made  a  generous  contri- 
bution, with  their  advice,  which  was  that  Brother 
Hopkins  should  transport  him  as  secretly  and  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  to  the  Jersey  shore,  which 
was  accordingly  faithfully  performed." 

Apart  from  the  interesting  nature  of  this 
episode,  its  recital  furnishes  us  with  one  im- 
portant point  in  connection  with  this  history, 
to-wit,  that  when  the  Revolutionary  struggle 
was  at  its  height  St.  John's  Lodge  was  the 
only  one  under  the  English  Register  (Mod- 


ern) which  carried  on  its  communications 
without  serious  interruption.  Throughout  the 
struggle,  however,  most  of  the  members  in 
favor  of  independence  left  the  city,  and  during 
its  occupation  by  the  British  prior  to  its  final 
evacuation  in  1783,  only  those  of  British  sym- 
pathies, those  lukewarm  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  struggle,  and  British  oflftcers  owning  Ma- 
sonic allegiance  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
land were  left  to  keep  the  lights  burning 
around  the  altar  of  St.  John's. 

In  fact  the  warrant  of  the  Lodge  was  not 
in  New  York  at  that  time,  it  having  been  car- 
ried away  for  safety  by  some  of  the  officers 
and  brethren  who  left  with  the  provincial 
troops  in  September,  1776. 

Daniel  Shays,  whose  name  is  the  first  signed 
to  the  letter  quoted,  was  the  hero  of  "Shays' 
Rebellion,"  a  noted  incident  in  the  early  State 
history  of  Massachusetts.  The  pressure  of 
taxation,  the  scarcity  of  money  and  lack  of  em- 
ployment which  existed  at  the  close  of  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  coupled  with  what  was 
deemed  the  useless  plurality  and  extravagant 
salaries  of  officials  caused  a  spirit  of  disorder 
to  spread  widely  over  the  State.  Some  wild 
schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  people  were  advocated,  such  as  an  im- 
mediate and  bountiful  issuance  of  paper  cur- 
rency, and,  as  usual  aroused  the  demagogues 
who  seem  to  lie  in  wait  in  every  civilized  com- 
munity to  fatten  upon  popular  misconcep- 
tions. Among  those  then  led  astray  was  Dan- 
iel Shays,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  a 
brave  soldier,  who  faced  the  British  at  Bunker 
Hill  and  conducted  himself  gallantly  through 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  With  a  force  of 
armed  followers  he  essayed  the  capture  of  the 
arsenal  at  Springfield,  but  was  driven  oflF  easily 
and  150  of  his  adherents  were  taken  prisoners. 
Shays  escaped  at  the  time  but  was  ultimately 
captured.  He  was  pardoned  about  a  year  later 
and  retired  to  Sparta,  N.  Y.,  living  in  retire- 
ment there  until  his  death,  in  1825. 

Of  the  history  of  the  second  Lodge  which 
it  has  been  claimed  was  warranted  by  George 
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Harrison,  Independent  Royal  Arch  (now  No. 
2),  very  little,  hardly  anything,  is  known  prior 
to  the  close  of  this  division  of  our  work. 
The  Grand  Lodge,  June  3,  1789,  acknowl- 
edged that  it  existed  since  Dec.  15,  1760, 
but  the  grounds  of  that  decision  are  not  given, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  Harrison  issued 
a  charter  to  it  on  that  date,  or  any  other.  It  is 
described  in  the  minutes  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
April  21,  1784,  when  it  applied  for  admission, 
as  Royal  Arch  Lodge,  No.  8,  and  it  continued 
to  be  so  called  until  it  was  given  its  new  war- 
rant, June  1784,  after  which  it  was  described 
as  "Royal  Arch  Independent,  No.  8."  In  1789 
the  word  "Independent"  takes  first  place  in 
the  title  and  has  so  continued.  There  seems 
to  be  no  authority  for  the  often  repeated  state- 
ment that  it  was  originally  "St.  John's  Inde- 
pendent Royal  Arch." 

In  many  ways  this  Lodge  furnishes  conun- 
drums for  the  Masonic  student.  Charles  T. 
McClenachan  says: 

Many  theories,  unsatisfactory  to  a  historian,  have 
been  advanced  as  to  the  creation  of  this  Lodge.  Its 
name,  color  of  clothing,  and  authorization  to  worK 
the  first  three  degrees  are  anomalies.  The  condition 
of  its  early  existence  challenges  inquiry.  Its  name 
implies  the  privilege  of  conferring  additional  de- 
grees of  another  system,  those  of  the  Royal  Arch, 
or  at  least  the  Fourth  or  Royal  Arch  Degree.  The 
word  "Independent"  in  its  name  is  doubtless  not 
without  significance.  The  warrant  is  claimed  to  have 
been  issued  in  1760  by  a  Provincial  Grand  Master;  if 
so,  it  must  have  been  by  authority  of  George  Harri- 
son. As  George  Harrison  as  well  as  his  predecessors 
was  deputized  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England, 
Moderns,  to  whom  the  idea  of  connecting  the  Royal 
Arch  and  the  three  symbolic  degrees  under  one 
warrant  was  repugnant,  how  could  it  have  been 
authorized  to  confer  the  Royal  Arch  Degree,  to 
clothe  in  red,  or  even  to  bear  a  name  that  is  repug- 
nant to  the  teachings  of  the  Moderns,  and  was  the 
crowning  claim  of  its  bitter  opponents,  the  An- 
cients? ♦ 

The  answer  arises:  May  not  the  Provincial  Grand 
Master  have  confirmed  an  older  Warrant,  or  issued 
a  new  one  in  place  of  an  older,  under  an  agreement 
that  the  name  and  color  of  clothing  might  be  main- 
tained, provided  the  Lodge  should  surrender  its 
former  authority  and  work  only  under  the  "Mod- 


ern" system?  In  vain  we  look  for  any  such  Lodge 
title  or  number  among  the  lists  of  Lodges  in  Eng- 
land, either  Modern  or  Ancient;  nor  does  Ireland, 
so  fruitful  in  furnishing  Lodges  to  New  York,  show 
any  evidence  upon  which  to  form  a  judgment,  and 
in  the  only  other  country  from  which  such  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  could  emanate — Scotland — shows  no 
signs,  we  are  comparatively  in  a  state  of  helpless- 
ness. Yet,  we  do  find  Lodges  of  symbolic  Masonry 
of  a  similar  nature  and  coming  under  a  similar  con- 
dition of  circumstances;  to-wit,  St.  Patrick's  Royal 
Arch,  No.  156,  in  43d  Infantry,  warranted  1769, 
Scottish  register;  St.  Andrew's  Royal  Arch,  No.  158, 
in  2d  Regiment  Dragoons,  warranted  in  1770,  Scot- 
tish Register,  and  Union  Royal  Arch,  No.  211,  in  3d 
Regiment  Dragoons,  warranted  in  1785,  Scottish 
Register.  *♦♦♦♦♦*♦ 
If  there  were  Royal  Arch  Lodges  under  the 
names  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Andrew  in  the  "Field," 
is  it  unreasonable  to  presume  that  there  was  a  St. 
John,  No.  8,  in  some  of  the  regiments  or  battalions 
that  were  temporarily  in  the  provinces,  and  which, 
like  Lodge  No.  74,  Irish  Register  [see  sketch  of 
Union  Lodge,  Chapter  VI],  in  the  ist  [2d  battalion] 
Infantry,  left  its  influence  and  its  indorsed  copy  of  a 
charter  among  its  newly  raised  American  brethren? 
The  above  suggestion  is  made  under  the  belief  that 
Independent  Royal  Arch,  No.  8,  is  of  Ancient 
origin. 

This  pretty  lengthy  extract  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  reader  because  it  says  all  that 
can  be  said  by  even  the  wildest  theorist  upon 
the  subject.  Certainly  it  leaves  the  question 
of  the  exact  origin  of  this  Lodge  as  much  a 
matter  of  mystery  as  it  ever  was.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  imagined  that  its  origin  was  Irish,  as  the 
Lodges  of  that  jurisdiction  were  known  by 
numbers  rather  than  by  names,  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  conclude  that  it  originated  from 
some  Lodge  holding  a  warrant  from  Scotland. 
That  it  existed  prior  to  1760  we  cannot  enter- 
tain a  doubt,  and  if  we  would  be  permitted  to 
present  a  theory  we  might  say  that  it  was  the 
successor  of  King  Solomon's  Royal  Arch,  No. 
2,  or  was  one  of  the  Lodges  of  a  now  forgotten 
group  to  which  it  belonged.  We  are  con- 
vinced, too,  that  the  name  '*Royal  Arch"  was 
simply  a  name  and  that  it  had  no  specific 
meaning,  such  as  would  be  inferred  from  the 
designation  to-day.   At  the  same  time,  so  far 
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as  we  know,  all  the  Lodges  in  the  city  prior 
to  1760  were  "Moderns,"  and  as  McClenachan 
has  pointed  out,  the  very  name  of  Royal  Arch 
was  to  them  a  painful  one.  For  this  reason, 
too,  we  would  infer  that  this  Lodge,  in  1760, 
was,  for  the  time,  a  powerful  one,  or  the  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Master  would  not  have  in  some 
way  acknowledged  a  fraternity  bearing  it  as 
their  distinctive  cognomen  and  so  giving  it  a 
recognized  place  among  men  and  Masons. 

But  we  have  been  deaUng  long  enough  with 
surmises  and  suggestions.  Practically  nothing 


is  known  of  the  early  history  of  this  Lodge, 
except  that  the  Grand  Lodge  acknowledged 
that  it  dated  from  Dec.  15,  1760,  when  it  ap- 
plied for  admission  into  that  body  in  1784. 
The  grounds  on  which  this  acknowledgment 
was  based  are  not  given,  and  there  is  nothing 
extant  to  guide  us.  Its  earliest  existing  rec- 
ords only  go  back  to  1784,  but  it  was  a  work- 
ing Lodge  when  admitted  into  affiliation  with 
the  Grand  Lodge — then  itself  just  independent 
and  under  the  leadership  of  Chancellor  Living- 
ston. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


TWO  COUNTRY  LODGES. 


■wMrMBillF  we  followed  in  detail  the  list 
IhB  ^SI  considering,  we 

1^8  Eh  would  have  to  follow  the  early 
^S^SSI  fortunes  of  St.  John's  Lodge,  No. 
I,  Fairfield,  Conn.,  and  Zion  Lodge,  No. 
I,  Detroit.  But  the  history  of  these,  as  of  St. 
John's,  No.  I,  at  Norwalk  (now  No.  6),  and  St. 
John's.  No.  I,  at  Stratford,  Conn,  (now  No. 
8),  belongs  to  other  jurisdictions  than  New 
York,  and  is  therefore  without  the  province 
of  the  present  volume. 

In  Union  Lodge,  however,  which  follows  in 
order  after  the  two  first  named  above,  we  meet 
with  a  body  which,  as  Union  Lodge,  No.  i,  of 
Albany,  and  later  as  Mount  Vernon  Lodge, 
Xo.  3,  not  only  has  played  a  stirring  part  in 
the  history  of  the  fraternity  of  the.  State,  but 
still  holds  a  prominent  and  an  honored  posi- 
tion in  its  councils.  The  history  of  this  Lodge 
from  first  to  last  presents  many  interesting 
features,  not  the  least  of  which  will  be  the 
hint  gathered  from  its  early  story  or  how, 
possibly.  Independent  Royal  Arch,  as  well  as 
several  others  of  our  early  Lodges,  started  on 
their  own  existence.   In  1758  and  1759  there 
was  stationed  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  second 
battalion  of  the  ist  Royals  (now  Royal  Scots), 
which  had  left  Great  Britain  for  Nova  Scotia 
in  1757-   "Its  officers,''  says  "The  Albany 
Hand  Book,"  "were  scholars  and  gentlemen, 
as  they  brought  with  them,  and  kept  up,  a 
large  and  valuable  library  of  rare  books,  which 
they  left  here  when  the  battalion  was  ordered 
away.   Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  volumes  are 


now  in  the  library  of  the  Albany  Female  Acad- 
emy." In  the  regiment  was  a  Lodge  of  Free- 
masons, No.  74*  on  the  roll  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Ireland,  and  as  the  soldiers  and  citizens 
were  on  the  best  of  terms,  it  would  seem  that 
many  of  the  latter  were  received  into  the 
Lodge  and  duly  initiated  into  its  mysteries. 
When  the  command  was  ordered  to  a  new 
field  of  duty,  they  carried  their  Irish  warrant 
with  them,  but  in  accordance  with  a  custom 
which  was  then  permitted  they  caused  an  exact 
copy  of  it  to  be  made  which  they  endorsed  as 
follows : 

We,  the  Master,  Wardens  and  Brethren  of  a 
Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  No.  74.  Regis- 
try of  Ireland,  held  in  the  Second  Battalion  Royal, 
adorned  with  all  the  honors  and  assembled  in  due 
form,  do  hereby  declare,  certify  and  attest  that 
whereas,  our  body  is  very  numerous  by  the  addition 
of  many  new  members,  merchants  and  inhabitants 
of  the  City  of  Albany,  they  having  earnestly  request- 
ed and  besought  us  to  enable  them  to  hold  a  Lodge 
during  our  absence  from  them,  and  we,  knowing 
them  to  be  men  of  undoubted  reputations,  and  men 
of  skill  and  ability  in  Masonry  and  desirous  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  craft,  we  have  therefore 
by  unanimous  consent  and  agreement  given  them  an 
exact  and  true  copy  of  our  Warrant  as  above,  and 
have  properly  installed  Mr.  Richard  Cartwright,  Mr. 
Henry  Bostwick  and  Mr.  William  Furguson  as  As- 
sistant Master  and  Wardens  of  our  body,  allowing 


♦There  appears  to  be  some  discrepancy  about  this 
number.  In  1735  there  were  according  to  the  Pocket 
Companion  only  37  Irish  Lodges  in  existence,  and 
this  regiment  or  battalion  is  said  to  have  been  war- 
ranted in  1737.  In  the  Irish  Grand  Lodge  record 
the  battalion  warrant  is  given  as  dating  from  1783. 
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them  to  sit  and  act  during  our  absence,  or  until 
they,  by  our  assistance,  can  procure  a  separate  war- 
rant for  themselves  from  the  Grand  Lodge  in  Ire- 
land. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seal  of  our  Lodge, 
in  the  City  of  Albany,  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  in 
the  year  of  Masonry  5759,  and  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1759. 

ANIAS  SUTHERLAND,  Master. 

CHARLES  C ALDER,  Senior  Warden. 

THOS.  PARKER,  Junior  Warden. 
JOHN  STEADMAN,  Secretary,  No.  74  of  Ireland. 

The  regiment,  or  battalion  rather,  never  re- 
turned to  the  good  old  Dutch  city,  and  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  the  "indorsed"  brethren 
ever  applied  to  Ireland  for  a  warrant,  or  that 
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their  army  friends  thought  any  more  about 
them ;  rather  they  recalled  them  with  kindly 
memories  and  nothing  more,  for  the  business 
of  a  soldier  in  those  days  often  thwarted  good 
intentions  and  interrupted  the  smooth  flow  of 
the  amenities  of  life.  However,  all  this  may 
be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  brethren  left 
in  Albany  kept  up  their  form  of  organization 
as  a  Lodge  and  applied  for  a  warrant  to  the 
Provincial  Grand  Master.  This  was  granted 
February  21,  1765,  and  under  the  of- 
ficial designation  of  Union  Lodge  of  Al- 
bany, the  brethren  were  fairly  and  reg- 
ularly received  into  full  affiliation  with 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  England.    The  sec- 


ond array  of  officers  of  whom  we  have  knowl- 
edge included  Peter  W.  Yates,  Master ;  John 
W.  Wendell,  Senior  Warden,  and  Leonard 
Gansevoort,  Junior  Warden.  They  head  the 
roll  purporting  to  begin  in  1765.  Of  the  two 
junior  officers  nothing  is  known  in  Masonic 
history  beyond  this  one  fact  and  they  disap- 
pear with  the  passing  of  that  annual  record. 
Peter  W.  Yates,  the  Master,  belonged  to  a 
family  which  was  long  famous  in  the  history  of 
the  Mohawk  Valley.  He  served  as  Master 
from  Feb.  21,  1765,  until  Dec.  26,  1802,  thirty- 
seven  years,  the  longest  on  record  in  New 
York  State.  Then,  feeling  the  weight  of  years, 
and  possibly  getting  tired  of  sitting 
in  King  Solomon's  chair,  he  asked  to 
be  released,  but  the  Lodge  insisted 
that  he  serve  another  term,  which  he 
did.  He  also  served  as  Senior  Grand 
Warden  from  1784  to  1788,  and  we 
must  infer  that  his  family  had  at 
least  some  connection  with  Scotland, 
for  in  1785  he  became  a  member  of 
the  New  York  St.  Andrew's  Society, 
his  name  appearing  on  the  roll  as 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Yates,"  the  prefix 
being  given  him  by  courtesy  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  represented  New 
York  in  Congress  from  17^  till  1787. 
X826.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession  and 
an  undoubted  patriot,  and  was  as 
highly  honored  by  his  brethren  of  the  bar  as 
he  was  by  those  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  when 
Union  Lodge  became  known  as  No.  i.  Mc- 
Clenachan  says,  "An  old  document  entitled 
The  Charity  Fund  of  Union  Lodge,  No.  i, 
of  Albany,'  for  1765,  shows  that  the  brethren, 
on  entering,  severally  paid  £3  4s,  and  the 
total  cost  to  the  time  of  raising  was  £4  12s, 
and  that  the  yearly  dues  were  20  shillings,  and 
that  there  were  *dues  of  the  night  18  pence 
(about  36  cents)  from  each  member.*  *  *  * 
About  this  time  (1769)  Union  Lodge  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  the  church  at  Johnstown.  * 
*    *    In  accordance  with  an  ancient  document 
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still  preserved  in  Albany  with  jealous  care, 
we  learn  that  the  following  invitation  from 
Aiasters'  Lodge,  No.  2,  was  extended  to  Union 
Lodge,  No.  I,  to  join  in  a  procession  in  honor 
of  St.  John's  day,  June  24,  1773:  'The 
W'pll  Master,  Wardens  and  brethren  of  the 
Masters  Lodge,  No.  2,  present  their  respects 
to  W'fll  Master,  Wardens,  and  Brethren  of 
Union  Lodge,  No.  i ;  would  be  glad  that  as 
many  as  possible  can  would  join  the  proces- 
sion to-morrow,  and  as  many  of  this  Lodge 
as  think  their  circumstances  will  permit  will 
do  themselves  the  pleasure  to  sup  with  them. 
By  order  W  V.  Wemple  Sec'y  Lodge  No. 
2,  June  23,  1773.' "  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  Masters'  Lodge  in  the  same  city  warrant- 
ed in  1768,  was  from  the  beginning  of  its  his- 
tory almost,  described,  or  described  itself  as 
"No.  2."  There  seems  no  doubt  that  these 
numerical  distinctions  referred  to  the  city  of 
Albany  alone,  just  as  in  New  York  there  were 
Trinity,  No.  i,  and  St.  John's,  No.  2,  and  in 
Poughkeepsie  Solomon's  Lodge,  No.  i. 

It  is  significant  in  support  of  this  theory  that 
the  official  by-laws  printed  in  1773  simply  de- 
scribe the  organization  as  Union  Lodge.  As 
these  by-laws  are  in  many  respects  decidedly 
curious  they  are  reprinted  here  in  full : 

BY-LAWS, 
of 

UNION  LODGE, 

of  the  most  antient  and  honorable  Society  of  free 
and  accepted  Masons  duly  constituted  the  XXIst 
Day  of  February  AL.  5765.  AD  1765.  held  in  the 
City  of  Albany. 

Drawn  at  the  Re- 
quest of  said  Body, 
By  Peter  W.  Yates. 

1773. 

Approved  of  by  me,  John  Johnson. 
Provincial  Grand  Master. 

As  Laws  Orders  &  Constitutions  are  essentially  nec- 
essary to  the  Establishmt.  and  Support  of  every  So- 
ciety, the  general  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  most 
antient  &  honorable  Society  of  free  and  accepted 
Masons  as  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Constitutions, 
arc  invariably  to  be  observed  by  every  private  Lodge 


and  every  individual  Member  of  the  Fraternity. 
But  for  better  answering  the  purposes  of  particular 
Lodges,  to  cement  the  Union  thereof  &  for  cultivat- 
ing the  royal  Craft,  it  hath  ever  been  the  Usage  of 
the  Lodges  to  frame  to  themselves  By-Laws,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  contrary  to  the  general  Regula- 
tions. 

Article  L  That  from  and  after  this  29th  day  of 
April  1773  this  Lodge  shall  assemble  on  Thursday 
every  Fortnight  at  the  Hour  to  which  the  same 
is  adjourned  which  shall  be  deemed  general  or  pub- 
lic Lodge  Nights,  but  the  worshipful  Master  may 
convene  an  extra  or  private  Lodge  whenever  he 
shall  deem  it  expedient. 

Article  IL  That  a  Member  neglecting  to  attend 
a  public  Lodge  shall  pay  a  Fine  of  two  Shillings 
and  a  private  Lodge  one  Shilling  if  duly  summoned 
to  such  private  Lodge,  unless  he  makes  Excuse 
satisfactory  to  the  Body,  and  a  Member  coming 
to  Lodge  after  the  appointed  Time  shall  pay  a  Fine 
of  six  Pence,  for  which  Purpose  the  Secretary  shall 
every  Lodge  Evening  call  the  Roll  and  make  Re- 
port of  those  who  are  fineable. 

Art.  in.  That  the  Election  of  a  Master  and 
Treasurer  of  this  Lodge  shall  be  annually  at  the 
public  Lodge  held  before  the  Festival  of  St.  John, 
the  Baptist  by  a  Majority  of  the  Members  present 
by  Ballot  and  that  the  Master  elect  shall  on  the 
Night  of  Election  appoint  the  two  Wardens  Deacons 
and  Secretary. 

Art.  IV.  That  the  Accounts  of  the  Treasurer 
shall  be  audited  on  the  Night  of  Election  or  next 
Lodge  Night  by  the  Master  and  Wardens  or  by  a 
Committee  for  that  purpose  to  be  appomted  and 
the  Balance  appearing  due  thereon,  shall  be  paid 
by  him  to  the  Treasurer  elect  immediately. 

Art.  V.  That  every  member  of  this  Lodge  shall 
pay  to  Treasurer,  the  annual  sum  of  ten  Shillings 
by  quarterly  payments  commencing  from  the  Feast 
of  St.  John  Ye.  Baptist  and  if  any  one  shall  refuse 
or  neglect  to  pay  the  same  in  three  months  from 
every  such  quarter  day  having  had  Notice  thereof 
from  the  Secretary  he  shall  be  expelled  and  excluded 
from  visiting  this  Lodge,  unless  good  Cause  be 
shewn  to  the  Master  and  Brethren  to  induce  a  For- 
bearance. 

Art.  VI.  No  Man  can  be  made  a  Mason  in  this 
lodge  without  previous  Notice  one  month  given  to 
the  Lodge,  in  which  Interval  proper  inquiry  may  be 
made  into  his  Character.  But  in  case  he  is  well 
known  to  the  Body  or  —  recommended  he  may  be 
admitted  the  same  Evening  in  which  he  is  proposed, 
and  on  balloting  no  black  or  negative  Ball  shall  ap- 
pear, or  he  cannot  be  admitted. 

Art.  VII.    Every  one  who  shall  be  made  a  Mason 
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in  this  lodge  is  to  pay  three  pounds  4s.  for  the  Fund 
and  one  Dollar  to  the  Tyler,  for  which  he  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  three  degrees  without  further  ex- 
pence  :  but  if  any  Member  of  this  body  shall  prove 
to  be  an  unworthy  Member  of  the  Craft,  he  shall 
be  expelled  this  Lodge  forever. 

Art.  VIII.  Any  transient  brother  made  in  an- 
other lodge  shall  on  being  passed  or  raised  in  this 
lodge  pay  two  dollars  for  each  degree  for  the  fund 
and  one  dollar  to  the  tyler,  the  same  also  where  a 
brother  made  in  another  lodge  is  admitted  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  Body. 

Art.  IX.  That  no  one  be  admitted,  or  being 
discontinued  be  readmitted,  a  Member  of  this  lodge 
without  the  unanimous  Consent  of  all  the  Members 
present  to  be  decided  by  Ballot,  and  in  case  a 
private  lodge  is  called  at  the  request  of  any  one  to 
be  made  passed  or  raised  he  shall  pay  ye.  expence 
of  it. 

Art.  X.  That  a  visitor,  shall  pay  two  Shillings 
for  every  Visit,  except  ye.  first. 

Art.  XI.  That  the  fund  Cash  Jewels  furniture 
and  other  things  of  this  lodge  shall  always  be  and 
hereby  is  vested  in  and  the  property  of  the  Master 
Wardens  and  brethren  as  their  property,  and  to  be 
disposed  of  paid  and  applied  as  the  Majority  of 
the  members  present  shall  in  due  form,  from  time 
to  time  think  proper. 

Art.  XII.  That  in  all  debates  or  Motions  made 
in  Lodge  every  brother  is  to  address  the  chair  stand- 
ing, one  to  speak  at  a  Time  and  not  twice  on  the 
same  subject  unless  by  ye  Master's  Consent. 

Art.  XIII.  That  any  brother  who  is  known  to 
have  spoken  disrespectful  of  the  Society  in  general 
or  this  Lodge  in  particular,  shall  not  be  admitted  a 
Member  or  visitor  until  he  has  made  a  satisfactory 
Concession. 

Art.  XIV.  That  no  brother  do  presume  to  curse 
or  swear  in  Lodge  or  come  there  intoxicated  but 
behave  decent  &  be  silent  on  the  third  stroke  of  the 
Master's  hammer  or  shall  pay  a  Fine  of  three  shil- 
lings. 

Art.  XV.  That  whatever  brother  has  a  secret 
communicated  to  him  as  such,  shall  reveal  it,  he 
shall  be  expelled  this  lodge  for  ever  if  a  Member, 
&  if  a  Visitor,  that  he  no  more  be  admitted  to  visit, 
unless  due  Concession  is  made  satisfactory  to  the 
body. 

Art.  XVI.  That  when  a  person  is  proposed  to  be 
made  a  Mason  or  become  a  Member  and  is  rejected, 
no  Member  or  visitor  discover  who  the  members 
were  that  opposed  his  admission  or  he  shall  be  ex- 
pell'd  if  a  Member  and  if  a  Visitor  never  more  be 
admitted  to  visit. 

Art.  XVII.    That  there  shall  be  one  fund  where- 


in all  the  monies  &  Fines  of  this  lodge  shall' from 
time  to  time  be  deposited  for  charitable  Uses  &  the 
necessary  expences  of  the  lodge  which  Fund  shall 
not  be  opened  or  inspected  but  in  open  lodge  and 
no  monies  disposed  out  of  it  but  by  consent  of  a 
Majority  of  the  members  present. 

Art.  XVIII.  That  if  the  master  or  other  officer 
who  in  virtue  of  his  Office  is  to  keep  the  Key  or 
Keys,  should  not  attend  lodge  in  proper  time  and 
neglect  to  send  the  same  whereby  the  business  of 
the  lodge  shall  be  retarded  such  officer  shall  forfeit 
eight  shillings  &  pay  for  repairing  the  Chest  Box 
&  locks  in  case  they  are  necessary  to  be  broke  open 
in  order  to  open  lodge. 

Art.  XIX.  That  for  improving  ourselves  in  the 
royal  art,  a  lecture  shall  be  had  every  public  lodge 
evening,  or  the  master  and  in  his  absence  the  warden 
who  fills  the  chair,  is  to  pay  a  fine  of  eight  shillings 
unless  some  extraordinary  business  render  it  incon- 
venient. 

Art.  XX.  That  every  member  refusing  to  pay 
his  fines  shall  be  forever  expell'd  this  lodge,  but 
the  master  with  Consent  of  the  Body  may  remit  any 
Fines. 

Art.  XXI.  That  the  senior  warden  shall  every 
lodge  night  acquaint  the  master  when  it  is  ten 
o'clock,  then  ye.  lodge  is  to  be  closed  unless  in 
cases  of  extra  business,  and  on  lodge  evening  no 
member  under  a  fine  of  one  shilling  shall  have 
more  drink  than  for  six  pence  in  the  lodge  room 
without  the  Master's  consent. 

Art.  XXII.  That  the  tyler  for  every  lodge  night 
he  attends  shall  be  paid  four  shillings  except  when 
one  is  made  a  mason  or  a  strange  brother  passed 
or  raised  and  the  tyler  is  to  be  at  no  Expense  in 
the  lodge. 

Art.  XXIII.  That  no  new  law  or  alteration  of 
any  old  one  shall  be  valid  unless — done  and  made 
by  consent  of  a  majority  of  ye.  members  present  at 
a  public  lodge. 

Art.  XXIV.  That  all  presents  made  to  this  lodge 
be  entered  in  the  lodge  book  &  ye.  brothers  name 
giving  the  same. 

Art.  XXV.  That  every  member  of  this  lodge 
shall  sign  these  laws  and  keep  the  same  and  all 
such  as  shall  hereafter  be  made  and  in  case  of  re- 
fusal shall  be  expelled. 

It  is  recommended  to  every  member  of  this  lodge 
to  propose  or  recommend  none  to  be  made  masons 
but  whom  they  know  to  be  men  of  good  reputation 
&  whose  conduct  in  life  may  not  tend  to  diminish  the 
credit  of  Masonry. 

The  above  Laws  are  made  and  enacted  at  a  public 
lodge  held  on  thursday  the  xxixth  day  of  april  AL 
5773.  AD  1773- 
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The  following  names  are  subscribed  to  these 
by-laws,  the  list  going  on  continuously  with- 
out date  until  No.  274,  who  we  find  was  ini- 
tiated on  Jan.  14,  1794,  passed  a  month  later, 
and  raised  March  3,  1794.  The  three  last 
names  on  the  list  were  only  initiated  Dec.  3, 
1805,  when  the  record  closes.  This  carries  us 
considerably  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pres- 
ent division  of  this  work,  but  on  account  of  the 
impossibility  of  determining  exactly  those  who 
fall  within  it  and  the  difficulty  that  might  be 
experienced  in  recurring  to  it,  it  has  been 
deemed  best  to  present  the  list  here  in  full. 

No. 

1  Peter  W.  Yates, 

Master. 

2  John.  W.  Wendell, 

S  VV 

3  Leonard  Gansevoort 

J.  W. 

4  Abrm.  Bloodgood. 

5  J  Roorbach  Secry. 

withdrawn 

6  William  Hambalton 

7  Menry  Van  Weort 

withdrawn  ' 

8  John  Cole 

9  Mathew  Visscher 

10  Edward  S  Willett 

11  Rich.  Cartwright 

12  John  Visscher 

13  Benjn.  Egburton  Trs. 

14  Thomas  J  Diamond 

15  John  Van  Valkenburgh 

Junr  Deacon 

16  John  A  Bradt 

17  Peter  Gansevoort  Junr. 

18  AB.  Jacob  Lansingh 

19  Henry  Van  Veghten 

20  Anthony  J.  Ten  Eyck 

21  Jacob  G.  Lansingh 

22  Dirck  Gardenier. 

23  John  Hooghkirk 

24  Richard  Hanson 

25  Daniel  G  Van  Ant- 

werp 

26  Chris.  P.  Yates. 

27  Mathew  Watson  S.  D. 

28  Jacob  Van  dusen 

29  Robt  Hoakesly 

30  Thomas  L  Whitbeck 

31  Arent  N.  Van  Pettin 


32  John  D  Vosburgh  • 

33  Frans.  Winne  J 

34  Joshua  Lockwood 

35  Jacobus  Vanderpoel 

36  Corns  Van  Santvoord 

Jr. 

37  John  A  Lansing 

38  Arthur  B  Nugent 

39  Gerrit  Witbeck 

40  James  Mager 

41  William  Govey 

42  John  Bortell 

43  Nicholas  Joralemon 

44  John  D  Goes 

45  Donald  Cameron 

46  Elisha  Tallmadge 

47  Jacob  Best 

48  Jno.  Van  BeUren 

49  John  T  Visscher 

50  David  Utter 

51  Wm.  Goodrich 

52  Stephen  Pearl 

53  Enoch  Woodbridge 

54  Peter  B  Tearse 

55  Andrew  Finch  Jr. 

56  Peter  Bortal 

57  Thos.  McClelan 

58  John  J  Cluet 

59  Isaac  Gecion 

60  Mathew  Scott 

61  Abrm.  Livingston 

62  Bartholom.  von  Fleer. 

63  H.  Nantn.  amck 

64  Thomas  J  Douglas 

65  Eleazer  Curtis 

66  Francis  Shaw 

67  James  Furnwall 

68  Francis  Brindley 

69  Henry  Difendorf 

70  Timothy  Hughes 

71  David  Van  Ness 

72  Peter  S  Vosburgh 

73  Robt.  Cochran 

74  Dirck  Ten  Broeck 

75  James  V  Rensselaer 

76  Robt.  Grey 

77  Henry  Blatner 

78  Nathel  Wales 

79  John  Mott 

80  Thos.  C  Read. 

81  Mathew  Pottin 

82  Thos.  Craig 

83  Joseph  Savage 

84  Benj.  Fishbourn 

85  Sol.  Pendleton 
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86  Thos.  Sickles 

140  Joseph  Perry 

87  J.  R.  Stevenson 

141  Richard  Lloyd 

88  Alex.  McElherney 

142  John  W  Truax 

89  Robert  Wright 

143  Thos  Weeks 

90  Jito.  Biai 

144  Wm.  Stacy 

91  Barent  S»  Salisbury 

14s  Wm.  White 

02  James  Yinccy 

146  Josiah  Fassendon 

93  Jno.  Spoor 

147  James  R  Reid 

94  Wiim  Ib^ipe 

148  Michael  Gilbert  junr. 

95  Blljiil  Brilbotk 

149  Jacob  Tremper  Junr 

96  ScffiWanictr 

150  John  Maynard 

97  Tobias  Van  Veghten 

151  John  Smith 

()8  Silas  Gray 

152  Timothy  ^arsh 

99  Jonathan  N  Mallarey 

^53  John  Mechams 

100  Benjamin  Tuppcr 

154  Saml.  Burnham 

loi  I>,ra  BadEam 

155  James  Davis 

102  Jas.  Millen 

156  Stephen  Carter 

103  Jacob  Shafer 

157  And.  H  Tracy 

104  Jonas  Barnes 

158  Francois  Chandonet 

105  Lttth*r  Barley. 

159  Noah  Nichols 

106  Robt  Erndford  Jur. 

160  Saml.  Flower 

107  Adams  Bailey  Jur. 

161  Donald  Campbell 

108  John  Hart 

162  Luke  Day 

109  John  Thomas 

163  Saml.  Buffinton 

no  Joshua  Tetman 

164  John  Chipman 

III  George  Dunham 

165  Charles  Col  Ion 

112  H^pictafa  Riplfj 

166  Jabez  Snow 

113  ^lis  WIfltcdc 

167  Asa  Coburn 

114  Willm  Lancy 

168  Elijah  Day 

115  James  Geary 

169  Jeduthun  Baldwin  an 

116  Samuel  Eldred 

170  Thomas  Thomson 

117  George  Eager 

171  William  Dewitt 

118  Saml  Gilbert 

172  Tunis  Van  Wagener 

119  BEN  COOLTDYE 

173  Abraham  Salisbury 

120  Jno.  Franki 

174  Peter.       B  ergon 

121  Hugh  Deniston 

175  Jdiepft  L^is 

122  JiM|A  difiitd^ber 

176  John  Hughes 

Delay  en 

177  William  Baker 

123  William  Mead 

178  Benjii,  C,  Ditbois 

124  John  Lincoln 

179  Gilbt.  R.  Livingston 

125  Seth  Banister 

180  Gideon  King 

126  Timo.  Bedel 

181  George  White 

127  James  Thompson 

182  Job  Colton 

128  Saml.  Whitwill 

183  Saml.  Lewis 

129  John  Vernor 

184  Alexr.  King 

130  Cornelius  Noble 

185  Farrant  Putnam 

131  Allen  Durant 

186  Thoss.  Reed 

132  James  Green 

187  Thos.  Campbell 

133  Jacob  Roseboom 

188  Frans.  Hanmer 

134  y\  11  drew  Y>oun 

189  Coonrod  Istine 

135  Andw.  Aitken 

190  Danl.  Kindall 

136  Henry  Tremper 

191  Leand.  Blecker 

137  Chrisn.  A  Yates 

192  John  Thompson 

138  Jno.  T  Wendell 

193  Othniel  Phelps 

139  Joseph  Driskill 

194  John  Waldron 
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195  Benjn.  Ray. 

248  Coons.  Vanden  Bergh 

196  Abijah  Hammard  Jr. 

249  Harmanus  N  Cuyler 

197  Jacob  C  Schermerhorn 

250  Elisha  Dorr,  withdrew 

198  Elisha  Crane 

Nov  17th,  1795 

199  Benjamin  Hanks 

251  George  Brown 

200  Thos.  Tolman 

252  John  P  Brandel  Jr. 

201  Geo.  Sni3rth 

253  Henry  Van  Wie 

202  Jac  Winney 

254  John  Bross 

203  John  W  Schermerhorn 

255  Mynd  Veeder 

204  Wheeler  Douglass 

256  Myndt  V  Norren  Jun 

205  Samuel  Russell 

257  Jno.  Schoolcraft  Junr. 

206  Jared  Root 

258  Jonathan  Hilton 

207  Eleazer  Grant 

259  James  Dunlap 

208  Benjn  Andrews 

260  Rynier  Veeder 

209  Solomon  Lathrop 

261  Charles  Newman 

210  George  Wales 

262  Chs.  Beekman 

211  Josiah  Spinners 

263  William  Whitney 

212  James  Easton,  Junr. 

264  Johans  Dritz 

213  Theodr.  V.  W.  Graham 

265  John  Blomendall 

214  Lemuel  Stewart 

266  Daniel  Pohlman 

215  Josiah  Reed 

267  John  Williams 

216  Willm.  Van  Injen 

268  J.  S.  Webb 

217  David  Noble 

269  Peter  Ballard 

218  Samel.  Sloan 

270  Giles  W.  Porten  with- 

219 Corns.  Lynde 

drawn 

220  Gideon  Denison 

271  Chester  Goodall 

221  Gerrit  Staats 

272  Amos  Seward 

222  Rob  Troup 

273  John  Searls 

223  James  Ellice 

274  Seth.  C.  Baldwin 

224  Jere  Hubbard 

275  George  Allen 

225  John  Darling 

276  John  Tibbals 

226  Thomas  Gilbert 

277  Benjamin  Waldron 

227  Peter  B.  Ten  Broeck 

278  John  Barry 

228  John  Yoot 

279  Garrit  F  Van  Allen 

229  Israel  Jones 

280  Henry  Steward 

230  James  Denniston 

281  M.  G.  Woudin 

231  George  Reab 

282  Trulove  Boonethis 

232  Lyman  Hitchcock 

283  Jacob  Pholman 

233 

284  W.  Vieen 

234  John  Bacheller 

285  Wm  De  Wolfe 

235  Ebenezer  Darling 

286  John  Hooker 

236  Daniel  Green 

287  Francis  Follet 

237  John  Noyes 

288  Paul  Wrankstrasson 

238  S  Jno.  Honrywoode 

289  Jno.  Brigan 

late  of  St.  George's 

290  Thomas  Cassety 

lodge  Schenectady 

291  David  Kindal 

239  James  Barclay 

292  Lmdal  Briggs 

240  Caleb  Benton 

293  Ezra  Ames 

241  Samuel  Carpenter 

294  Augustus  Thorp 

242  Saml.  Wheeler 

295  Benjn.  Aikins  Junr. 

243  Beriah,,  Palmer,, 

296  William  Fowler 

244  Samuel  Guthrie 

297  Gidn.  Fairman 

245  John  Fish 

298  Solomon  Southwick 

246  Joseph  Pones 

299  Levi  Pitkin 

247  Joseph  Row 

300  Abijah  Smith 
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301  James  Brocket 

302  Jacob  A  Slingerland 

303  Saml.  Carpenter 

304  Jared  Winne  Jr. 

305  Comes.  E.  Yates 

306  Peter  Fryer 

307  Benj.  Van  Benthusen 

308  Jas.  Van  Benthusen 

309  Benjn.  Olmsted 

310  Danl.  Wells 

311  Jonathan  P  Brooks 

312  Danl.  Ward 

313  Wm.  W.  Back 

314  G.  D.  Gorry 

315  James  Daniel 

316  Israel  Ransom 

317  Joseph  M.  Elmore 

318  John  V.  N.  Yates 
319 

320  Patrick  Duff 

321  Daniel  Steele 

322  Thody  Abbot 

323  Truman  S  Wetmore 

324  Tima.  Shaler 

325  Amos  Barnum 

326  George  Hanze 

327  Hug  Ward 

328  David  Bright 

329  Conrad  i-vuchamback 

330  C.  Hertoll 

331  Isaac  Hansen 

332  Geo  F  Abbot 

333  Chris  C  Yates 

334  Peter  G  Waldron 

335  Ephm  Hunt 

336  Caleb  Pierson 

337  John  Macauly 

338  John  Todd 

339  Ransom  Rathbun 

340  Bultor  Gilbort 
William  Ward 
Hugh  Ward 
John  S  Miller 
Obadiah  Yates 

In  this  list  are  the  names  of  many  men 
whose  records  are  honorable  in  the  city  of 
Albany,  and  the  descendants  of  not  a  few  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  old  Dutch  city  and 
scattered  through  the  Mohawk  Valley  or  other 
parts  of  the  State. 

With  the  exception  of  the  by-laws  and 
names  there  is  little  to  record  of  Union  Lodge 
until  the  year  1800.  The  committee  which  in 
1874  drew  up  the  "condensed  history"  of  the 


Lodge  said  on  this  point :  **It  is  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  as  we  could  trace  the  list 
of  members,  we  should  find  the  minutes  and 
documents  of  the  Lodge  intact ;  but  leaf  after 
leaf  of  the  minutes  have  been  torn  out,  as  if 
some  persons  had  feared  the  history  of  the 
Lodge,  and  had  hoped  by  mutilating  our  rec- 
ords to  render  it  impossible  to  trace  the  exact 
date  of  the  dedication  of  our  ancient  and  time- 
honored  Lodge.  The  first  minutes  in  posses- 
sion of  our  Lodge  are  of  a  communication  held 
Sept.  19,  1800." 

This  practically  closes  our  notice  of  this 
Lodge  for  the  present,  but  by  a  remark  to  the 
same  "condensed  history'*  we  are  called  upon 
to  consider  the  next  warrant  in  order  issued 
by  George  Harrison.  "According  to  a  work 
by  M.\  W.:.  P.  G.  M.  John  L.  Lewis.  George 
Harrison  warranted  St.  Patrick's  Lodge,  at 
Johnstown,  Aug.  23,  1766.  The  fifteen  breth- 
ren who  composed  St.  Patrick's  Lodge  were 
'made'  in  Albany  in  a  Lodge  warranted  the 
year  previous,  1765.  That  Lodge  must  have 
been  Union  Lodge,  and  it  must  have  received 
its  warrant  from  George  Harrison,  as  no  other 
had  authority  to  grant  a  warrant  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  New  York."  My  predecessor.  Brother 
C.  T.  McClenachan,  in  his  History  of  Free- 
masonry in  New  York,  says,  "In  1766  Sir  Wil- 
liam (Johnson)  with  Col.  Guy  Johnson  and  Col. 
Daniel  Claus,  who  were  married  to  his  two 
daughters.  Col.  Butler,  and  eleven  other  com- 
panions, were  entered,  passed  and  raised  in 
Union  Lodge,  No.  i,  of  Albany."  There  is 
certainly  no  evidence  to  support  this  latter 
and  direct  statement,  and  it  is  probably  simply 
an  elaboration  of  the  statement  contained  in 
the  "condensed  history"  issued  by  Mount 
Vernon  (Union)  Lodge.  If  they  received  the 
degrees  in  Union  Lodge  why  are  not  their 
names  entered  on  the  roll  which  has  been  pre- 
served and  which  has  here  been  printed  ? 

However,  this  may  be,  the  charter  was  duly 
issued,  and  read  as  follows : 

To  all  and  every  our  right  Worshipful,  worship- 
ful and  loving  Brethren,  we,  George 
Harrison,  Esq.,  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
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[L.  S.]  in  the  province  of  New  York,  in  Amer- 
ica, Provincial  Grand  Master  of  the 
ancient  and  honourable  society  of  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons  send  Greeting: 
Know  ye  that  we,  of  the  great  trust  and  confi- 
dence reposed  in  our  worthy  and  well-beloved  broth- 
er, the  Honorable  Sir  William  Johnson,  Baronet, 
do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  him  to  be  our 
Master,  Guy  Johnson,  Esq.,  Senior  Warden,  Daniel 
Glaus,  Esq.,  Junior  Warden:  and  John  Butler,  sec- 
retary of  the  Saint  Patrick's  lod^^e.  No.  8,  to  be 
held  at  Johnson  hall,  in  the  county  of  Albany,  in  the 
Province  of  New  York,  in  America,  with  full  power 
and  authority  in  due  form  to  make  Masons  and  con- 
stitute a  regular  lodge,  at  Johnson  hall  aforesaid, 
and  also  to  do  all  and  every  such  other  acts  and 
things  appertaining  to  the  said  office,  as  usually  have 
been,  and  ought  to  be  done  by  other  our  Masters, 
he,  our  said  Master,  taking  especial  care  that  all 
the  members  of  his  lodge  have  been  regularly  made 
Masons,  and  that  they  do  observe,  perform  and  keep 
all  and  every  the  rules,  orders  and  regulations  con- 
tained in  the  book  of  constitutions  (except  such  as 
have  been  or  may  be  repealed  at  any  quarterly  com- 
munication or  other  general  meeting),  together  with 
all  such  other  rules,  orders  and  regulations  and  in- 
structions, as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  transmitted 
by  us,  or  by  any  of  our  successors,  provincial 
graml  masters,  or  his  deputy  for  the  time  being. 
And  we  do  hereby  will  and  requite  ycur.  our  said 
Master,  to  cause  four  quarterly  communications  to  be 
held  yearly;  one  whereof  to  be  upon,  or  as  near  the 
feast  day  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  as  conveniently 
may  be,  and  that  you  promote  on  those  and  all  other 
occasions,  whatever  may  be  for  the  honor  and  ad- 
vantage of  Masonry,  and  the  benefit  of  the  grand 
charity,  and  that  you  send  unto  us,  or  our  successors, 
grand  masters  (as  often  as  may  be),  an  account  in 
writing,  of  the  proceedings  of  your  lodge  with  a  list 
of  the  members  thereof,  and  copies  of  such  rules, 
orders  and  regulations  as  shall  be  made  for  the  good 
government  thereof,  with  whatever  else  you  shall 
do  by  virtue  of  these  presents,  and  that  you  remit 
(out  of  the  first  money  you  shall  receive  for  initia- 
tion fees)  to  the  treasurer  of  the  society  for  the  time 
being  at  New  York,  three  pounds,  three  shillings 
sterling,  to  be  by  him  remitted  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
grand  lodge  at  London  (being  the  fee  due  for  con- 
stituting your  lodge),  for  the  use  of  the  grand  charity 
and  other  necessary  purposes.  Given  at  New  York 
under  our  hand  and  seal  of  Masonry  this  twenty 
third  day  of  May,  Anno  Domini  1766,  A.  Lum.  5766. 

GEORGE  HARRISON, 
Provincial  Grand  Master. 
Rt,  Morris,  Provincial  Grand  Secretary. 

Witness,  Peter  Middleton,  S.  G.  W.,  George 
Banyar.  J.  G.  W. 


Sir  William  Johnson  was  born  at  Smith- 
town,  County  Meath,  Ireland,  in  1715,  and 
claimed,  as  most  Irishmen  do,  to  be  descended 
from  an  ancient  family.  His  most  celebrated 
relative,  however,  was  his  uncle,  Admiral  Sir 
Peter  Warren,  who  for  his  bravery  in  a  naval 
battle  in  the  British  Channel  against  two 
French  squadrons  was  created  a  Knighl  of  the 
Bath,  and  whose  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey  is  still  pointed  out,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  recalling  a  sea  hero,  but  because  it  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  works  of  Roubiliac, 
the  famous  French  sculptor.  Johnson,  who 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  Warren,  en- 


SIR  WILLIAM  JOHNSON. 


tered  the  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel. 
He  came  to  America  between  1735  and  1738 
at  the  request  of  his  uncle.  That  personage, 
having  married  a  New  York  lady  (a  sister  of 
Chief  Justice  De  Lancey),  seemed  determined 
to  acquire  a  large  landed  interest  in  the  Colony 
and  had  bought  several  extensive  tracts  of  land 
along  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  which  he  desired  his  nephew 
and  acknowledged  heir  to  manage  and  aid  in 
their  development.  William  accordingly  took 
up  his  residence  on  the  Mohawk  about  30 
miles  from  Albany,  and  as  his  first  duty  in- 
gratiated himself  into  the  affections  of  the  In- 
dians. He  joined  with  them  in  their  hunting 
expeditions,  became  an  adept  in  their  sports 
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ana  introduced  among  them  many  of  the  ath- 
letic exercises  of  his  own  people.  He  was  a 
zealous  churchman  and  tried  to  introduce  a 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  in  their  midst,  and  in 
many  ways  strove  to  improve  their  mental, 
moral  and  worldly  position.  Possibly  no  man 
of  his  time — no  white  man,  at  all  events — 
was  held  in  higher  esteem  by  the  Indians  of  the 
once  famous  Six  Nations  as  the  confederacy 
of  the  Iroquois  was  named.  He  was  even 
adopted  into  a  tribe  and  given  a  new  name — 
Warraghiiyagey.  Some  have  averred  that  the 
secret  of  his  remarkable  influence  over  the  In- 
dians was  due  to  his  elocutionary  powers,  and 
it  has  been  hinted  that  he  won  his  way  to  their 


FORT  NIAGARA. 

hearts  also  by  the  small  amount  of  respect  he 
paid  to  those  moral  laws  which  are  the  basis 
of  domestic  peace  and  virtue,  but  whatever 
ground  there  may  be  for  such  suggestions  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Indians  were  en- 
dowed with  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  and 
keen  perceptive  qualities,  and  that  it  must  have 
been  something  more  than  elocution,  some- 
thing very  different  from  a  mere  reputation 
as  a  violator  of  a  common  moral  law  that  in- 
duced them  to  bestow  such  friendship  and  con- 
fidence on  William  Johnson.    He  had  many 


noble  qualities,  many  of  the  recognized  attri- 
butes of  a  leader  of  men,  and  it  was  these  en- 
dowments more  than  anything  else  that  would 
be  most  likely  to  win  and  retain  the  affections 
and  the  confidence  of  the  Iroquois.  Sidney 
Hayden  has  said,  after  speaking  of  the  amuse- 
ments Johnson  introduced  among  the  redmen  : 
"These  were  hilarities  for  the  multitude.  For 
the  chiefs  in  council  he  had  a  demeanor  silent, 
thoughtful  and  grave  as  a  sachem ;  and  when 
he  joined  in  their  mystic  religious  rites,  no 
Indian  devotee  was  more  expert  and  devoted. 
He  was  skilled  in  their  diplomacy,  in  their 
traditionary  legends  and  in  their  religious 
ceremonies."  While  thus  devoted  in  his  friend- 
ship for  the  Indians,  who  for  years 
were  his  most  intimate  and  frequent 
associates,  he  waxed  rich  by  his  trad- 
ing ventures  among  them.  He  sup- 
plied them  with  European  goods  in 
exchange  for  skins,  and  his  residence 
on  the  river  between  Albany  and 
■\  Oswego  became  noted  as  a  trading 
post. 

In  ^755  Johnson  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  provincial  troops 
in  New  York  and  invested  Crown 
Point.  As  a  result  of  a  victory  which 
has  been  ascribed  to  good  luck  rather 
than  military  genius  he  defeated  the 
French  with  their  Canadian-Indian 
allies  and  made  a  prisoner  of  the 
French  commander,  Baron  Dieskau. 
This  was  regarded  by  the  home  au- 
thorities as  such  a  brilliant  feat  that  Johnson 
was  created  a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  received  a  pension  of  £5,000  a  year. 
Soon  after  he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  New  York,  a  position  of 
great  emolument  as  well  as  of  honor,  and 
erected  Johnson  Hall,  a  sort  of  baronial  edi- 
fice, at  Johnstown,  and  assumed  the  dignity 
of  an  Old  World  magnate.  As  a  Major  Gen- 
eral, Sir  William,  in  1759,  commanded  the 
provincial  troops  in  the  army  of  General 
Prideaux,  in  an  expedition  against  Niagara. 
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Gen.  Prideaux  was  killed  while  investing  that 
fort,  but  Sir  William  assumed  command,  and 
ultimately  the  place  was  captured  and  its  de- 
fenders, some  600  men,  were  taken  prisoners. 
On  the  following  year  Sir  William  joined  Lord 
Amherst's  forces  at  Oswego,  bringing  with 
him  a  thousand  Indian  warriors. 

The  domestic  life  of  Sir  William  Johnson 
presents  several  romantic  features.  His  first 
wife,  Catherine  Wisenberg,  was  a  German  girl 
who  had  been  sold  on  her  arrival  in  this 
country  for  her  passage  money — as  a  redemp- 
tioner — so  that  she  might  as  a  domestic  give 
service  for  a  certain  time.  Johnson  saw  her  one 
day  while  she  was  at  work,  bought  her  from 
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JOHNSON  HALL. 

her  temporary  owner  for  £  5  and  married  her. 
She  became  the  mother  of  his  successor,  Sir 
John,  and  of  his  daughters,  Mary  and  Ann. 
His  second  wife  was  an  Indian  girl,  a  sister 
of  Brant,  a  noted  chief.  He  married  her  ac- 
cording to  Indian  custom  and  they  had  a  nu- 
merous family;  a  short  time  before  his  death 
he  married  the  girl  according  to  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  of  England  and  thus 
gave  her  a  legitimate  standing  as  his  wife,  but 
their  offspring  did  not  benefit  by  this  tardy 
act  of  justice.  They  were  never  acknowl- 
edged as  legitimate  by  the  children  of  the  first 
wife,  but  their  descendants  in  the  United 


States  and  Canada  are  proud  of  tracing  back 
their  pedigree  to  the  romantic  union  of  Sir 
William  and  Molly  Brant.  Sir  William  died 
on  July  II,  1774. 

Guy  Johnson,  the  Senior  Warden,  was  a 
native  of  County  Tyrone,  and  the  husband  of 
Sir  William^s  daughter  Mary  (who  died  in 
1775).  He  was  associated  with  his  father-in- 
law  as  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  became  the  second  Master  of  St. 
Patrick's.  Daniel  Claus,  the  Junior  Warden, 
was  the  husband  of  Sir  William's  second 
daughter  Ann  (she  died  in  1798).  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  born  in  America,  and  was 
noted  for  his  bravery  as  a  soldier,  rising 
through  the  several  grades,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  trace,  by  sheer 
merit  until  he  attained  the  rank  of 
Colonel.  He  was  a  man  of  deep 
religious  convictions,  took  a  warm 
and  personal  interest  in  the  evangeli- 
zation and  education  of  the  Indians, 
and  was  the  author  of  a  primer  in- 
tended for  their  use. 

Such  were  the  early  officers  of  St. 
Patrick's  Lodge,  a  trio  of  which  any 
organization  might  well  be  proud. 
Sir  William  continued  to  preside  as 
Master  until  December  6,  1770. 
On  the  previous  year,  as  has  al- 
ready been  said,  he  had  been  elected 
Master  of  Ineffable  Lodge,  Al- 
bany, and  found  that  in  the  fulfillment  of  its 
duties  he  required  all  the  time  at  his  disposal. 
So  far  as  can  be  learned  to  the  contrary  he  con- 
tinued to  direct  that  body  until  the  close  of  his 
earthly  career,  although  for  some  reason  this 
has  been  denied  by  several  controversial 
writers.* 


*The  following  historical  sketch  of  St.  Patrick's 
Lodge  was  compiled  from  the  minutes  and  published 
in  one  of  the  local  papers  in  1891: 

The  ^Lodge  was  organized  at  Johnson  Hall  on 
the  23d  day  of  August,  1766.  Among  the  officers 
were  Gen.  Nicholas  Herkimer  (killed  at  the  battle 
of  Oriskany,  Aug.  6,  1777);  Lieuts.  Benjamin  Rob- 
erts, George  Phyn,  Turbott  Francis,  Hugh  Fraser 
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Between  St.  Patrick's  Lodge  and  the  In- 
effable, as  might  be  expected  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam's joint  interest,  there  was  apparently  a 
strong  sentiment  of  friendship.  On  Dec.  27, 
1769,  for  instance,  we  read  as  follows : 

The  two  bodies,  St.  Patrick's  and  the  Ineffable, 
with  visiting  brethren,  went  in  procession  to  church, 
where,  after  prayers,  a  suitable  discourse  was  read 
by  a  brother;  the  bodies  returned  to  the  Lodge  and 
celebrated  the  festivities  with  great  harmony  and 
temperance.   The  form  of  the  procession  was: 
Tyler  of  St.  Patrick's. 
Entered  Apprentices,  pair  and  pair. 
Fellow  Crafts. 


and  Augustine  Prevost,  and  Majors  Peter  Ten 
Broeck  and  Jelles  Fonda  (after  whose  family  the 
town  in  this  State  bearing  his  name  was  called). 

The  effects  of  the  war  were  consequently  felt  by 
the  Lodge;  so  much  so  that  of  the  forty-three  mem- 
bers when  the  war  commenced,  only  three  remained 
after  its  close,  to  assist  in  its  reorganization.  Some 
of  course  fell  on  the  battlefield,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  them,  having  taken  sides  with  the  Royal- 
ists, under  the  lead  of  Sir  John  Johnson  (who  was 
at  that  time  located  in  the  vicinity  of  Johnstown), 
had  their  property  confiscated,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  left  the  country.  After  the  establishment  of 
peace,  the  Lodge  was  reorganized  by  warrant  from 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York,  dated 
July  20,  1784,  granted  to  Zepheniah  Bachellor,  Mas- 
ter; Robert  Adams,  S.  W. ;  Christopher  P.  Yates,  J. 
W.  Under  which  it  continued  to  work  until  1849, 
when  on  account  of  a  division  among  its  members, 
arising  out  of  the  Grand  Lodge  difficulties  of  that 
period,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Lodi?e  to  obtain  a 
new  warrant,  which  bears  date  June  6,  1850,  and 
was  granted  to  Samuel  Maxwell,  Master;  Asahel 
Whitney,  S.  W.;  Marcellus  Gilbert,  J.  W.  Under 
this  warrant  the  Lodge  now  works.  The  original 
number  of  the  Lodge  was  8,  which  it  neld  from  its 
organization  until  July  20,  1784,  when  it  was  changed 
to  9.  It  was  afterwards,  June  4,  1819,  changed  to  11, 
and  again,  June  4,  1828,  to  4,  which  number  it  now 
holds. 

St.  Patrick's  Lodge  has  continued  its  existence 
through  good  and  evil  report,  through  prosperity 
and  adversity,  from  its  organization  to  the  present 
time,  during  a  period  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
tweny-five  years,  and  is  to-day  the  owner  of  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  town  of  Johnstown, 
affording  an  income  which  will  eventually  enable 
the  Lodge  to  dispense  charity  with  an  unstinted 
hand. 


Masters. 
Past  Masters. 
Wardens. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Master. 
Deacons. 
Tyler  of  the  Ineffable. 
Brethren,  pair  and  pair. 

Secretary. 
Deputy  Grand  Master. 
The  two  Grand  Inspectors,  viz. 
Sir  William  Johnson  and  Dr.  Stringer. 
Two  Stewards. 

The  Ineffable  Lodge,  however,  seems  to 


VISITORS  TO  ST.  PATRICK'S  LODGE  PRE- 
VIOUS TO  THE  REVOLUTION. 

1767.  Feb.  7th,  William  Gamble,  Ineffable  Lodge, 
Albany. 

1767.  Feb.  7th,  Samuel  Stringer,  Ineffable  Lodge, 
Albany. 

1769.  Sept.  7th,  Sepheniah  Batchellor,  Ineffable 
Lodge.  Albany. 

1769.  Dec.  27th,  W.  Hogan,  Ineffable  Lodge,  Al- 
bany. 

1769.  Dec.  27th,  J.  Van  Rensselear,  Ineffable  Lodge, 
Albany. 

1769.  Dec.  27th,  Stephen  March,  Ineffable  Lodge, 
Albany. 

1769.    Dec.  27th,  D.  Smith,  Ineffable  Lodge.  Albany. 
1769.    Dec.  27th,  H.  Dcamsley,  Ineffable  Lodge,  Al- 
bany. 

1768.  Dec.  27th,  John  A.  Bradt,  Union  Lodge,  No. 
I,  Albany. 

1768.  Dec.  27th,  Hugh  Denniston,  Union  Lodge, 
No.  I,  Albany 

1769.  April  4th,  James  Stevens,  Union  Lodge,  No. 
I,  Albany. 

1770.  March  7th,  Richard  Cartright.  Union  Lodge, 
No.  I,  Albany. 

1770.    March    7th,    William    Pemberton,  Union 

Lodge,  No.  I,  Albany. 
1772.   June  4th,  Lieut.  Donald  Campbell,  Union 

Lodge,  No.  I,  Albany. 
1769.    Dec.  27th,  James  Bain,  Masters  Lodge,  No.  2, 

Albany. 

1767.    April  1st,  John  Service,  James  H.  Clark. 

1767.  June  16th,  Lieut  Carlton. 

1768.  April  7th,  John  Stcdman. 

1769.  Sept.  7th,  Thomas  Wynn. 

1769.  Dec.  7th,  Commodore  Grant. 

1770.  Sept.  6th,  B.  Glazier.  6oth  Regiment. 

1771.  July  6th,  Col.  Maxwell.  Capt.  Sutherland. 
1771.    Dec.  2ist.  John  Collins. 
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have  been  on  good  terms  with  the  craft  all 
round,  for  the  records  of  St.  George's  Lodge, 
Schenectady,  state  that  it  invited  that  body, 
along  with  Union  and  Masters'  Lodge,  Al- 
bany, to  unite  in  a  celebration  of  the  day  of 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  on  Dec.  27,  1774. 
In  that  same  year  the  records  of  St.  Patrick's 


1772.  June  4th,  Capt.  Alex.  Grant. 

1772.  Dec.  3d,  John  Mair. 

1773.  Nov.  4th,  Cornelius  Van  Dyck. 

1774.  March  3d,  John  Hogan. 

Sir  John  Johnson,  Kt.  (son  of  Sir  William),  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Master,  visited  the  Lodge  at  all  stated 
communications  from  Dec.  5th,  1767,  until  May  3d, 
1773. 

The  original  charter  and  the  old  jewels,  now  in 
possession  of  the  Lodge,  were  carried  away  by  Sir 
John  Johnson  (when  he  fled  to  Canada),  some  time 


Lodge  cease  (May  5),  although  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  suspended  its  labors 
entirely  during  the  Revolutionary  struggle, 
even  although  its  charter  was  carried  oflf  to 
Canada.  It  was,  however,  ultimately  restored 
to  the  Lodge,  and  still  remains  in  its  posses- 
sion. 


during  the  Revolution,  and  for  fifty  odd  years  were 
lost.  The  following  appears  in  the  records  June  3d, 
183 1 :  "Sir  John  Johnson  gave  directions  to  have  the 
old  Provincial  warrant  and  jewels  (mostly  of  silver, 
and  presented  to  it  by  Sir  William  Johnson)  of  the 
Lodge  returned,  and  the  Worshipful  Master  has  re- 
ceived the  same  bv  direction  of  Sir  John  Johnson." 
The  records  of  St.  Patrick's  Lodge  are  complete 
from  its  organization  in  1766  to  the  present  time. 
May  2jd,  1866,  its  centennial  anniversary,  was  cele- 
brated at  Johnson  Hall,  M.  W.  John  L.  Lewis,  P. 
G.  M.,  delivering  the  oration. 


CHAPTER  VH 


THE  LAST  OF  HARRISONS  LODGES* 


I"  I'N  the  New  York  Mercury  of  Dec. 
28,  1767,  appeared  the  following 
card: 

'I  The  Brethren  composing  the  St 
John's,  Trinity,  Union  and  King 
Solomon's  Lodges  of  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons in  this  city  propose  to  celebrate  the  festival 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  at  the  house  of  Mr.  John 
Jones,  Vintner,  at  the  sign  of  the  Mason's  Arms, 
in  the  fields.  Sojourners  in  the  city,  members  of 
the  Fraternity,  are  invited  to  join  upon  the  occasion. 

Of  St.  John's  (No.  2)  and  Trinity  we  have 
already  written  about,  and  regarding  Union 
Lodge  there  is  not  much,  unfortunately,  to 
tell,  excepting  that  it  was  in  existence  in  1771, 
when  Robert  R.  Livingston  was  its  Master.* 
Nor  was  much  more  known  concerning  King 
Solomon's  Lodge  until  1887,  when  there  ap- 
peared in  the  "London  Freemason"  of  Oc- 
tober 29,  that  year,  a  copy  of  a  certificate  is- 
sued by  it.  The  document  read  as  follows : 

"And  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not." 
In  the  East,  a  place  full  of  light,  where  reigns 
reason,  silence  and  peace,  We  the  subscribers.  Mas- 
ter, Wardens,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  of  King 
Solomon's  Lodge,  No.  7,  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  of  New  York,  granted  to  us  by  a  dispensa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  to  George  Harrison,  Esq., 
Grand  Master  of  this  Province,  dedicated  to  St. 
John.  Adorned  with  all  their  honours  and  regular- 
ities, assembled  in  Lodge  in  due  form,  do  declare, 
certify  and  attest  to  all  men  lighten'd  and  spread 

♦Drummond  in  the  American  appendix  to  Gould's 
history  inadvertently  states  (Vol.  4,  page  417)  that 
Livingston  was  in  1771  Master  of  Union  Lodge, 
Albany.  There  is  nothing  on  record  to  show  this, 
and  all  evidence  tends  to  point  to  Union  Lodge, 
New  York,  as  being  the  body  thus  honored. 


on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  bearer  hereof,  our  well 
beloved  Brother  John  Ledsam,  hath  been  received 
by  us  an  entered  apprentice  and  Fellow  Craft,  and 
after  having  sustained  with  strength,  firmness  and 
courage  the  most  painful  works  and  secret  trials, 
we  have  raised  and  given  unto  him  the  sublime 
decrree  of  a  master  mason,  and  have  admitted  and  ini- 
tiated him  into  the  mysterious  and  most  secret  works 
of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  may,  without 
demur  or  hesitation  be  incorporated  into  any  com- 
munity wherever  met,  congregated  or  convened,  he 
having  strenuously  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  support- 
ed and  contributed  to  the  advancement  and  interests 
of  Masonry  with  zeal  and  vigor. 

Given  under  our  hands  and  seal  in  our  Lodge  at 
New  York  this  ninth  day  of  July  in  the  year  of 
Masonry  5767  and  of  salvation  1767. 

HENRY  VAN  DEN  HAM,  M. 

E.  J.  PRYOR,  S.  W. 
[Seal.]      JOHN  BESSONET,  J.  W. 

JOHN  KING,  Treas'r. 

JOHN  LEDSAM,  Secty. 

This  is  all  that  is  known  of  this  once  ap- 
parently active  Lodge.  It  very  likely  disap- 
peared early  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle, 
and  we  cannot  entertain  the  idea,  timidly  put 
forth  by  McClenachan,  that  it  developed 
somehow  into  that  King  Solomon's  Lodge  of 
Perfection,  at  Holmes'  Hole,  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, which  in  1797  waived  jurisdiction  over 
the  first  three  degrees  in  its  wwk  in  favor  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts. 

1  he  fact  that  the  certificate  was  made  out  in 
the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Lodge  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  one  given  as  a 
sort  of  visible  token  to  each  brother.  But  the 
most  notable  feature  of  the  document  is  the 
additional  evidence  it  gives  that  the  numer- 
ical Lodge  numbers  had  reference  to  par- 
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ticular  location  and  not  to  the  roll  of  the 
Province.  In  no  other  way  can  we  account 
for  the  existence  about  the  same  time  of  three 
Nos.  I  (Trinity,  Union  and  King  Solomon's, 
Poughkeepsie).  By  this  process  of  notation 
the  Lodges  in  New  York  City  would  probably 
thus  stand  in  1767 : 

1.  Trinity. 

2.  St.  John's. 

3.  Independent  Royal  Arch. 

4.  Temple. 

5.  Hiram. 

6.  Union. 

7.  King  Solomon's. 

In  the  same  year  (1767)  that  King  Solo- 
mon's Lodge  received  its  warrant  the  follow- 
ing advertisement  was  inserted  (January  16)  in 
the  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Mercury : 

The  ancient  and  honorable  society  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  in  the  interest  of  John  Cruger, 
James  De  Lancey,  Jacob  Walton  and  James  Jauncey, 
Esqrs.,  candidates  at  the  ensuing  elections  are  re- 
quested to  meet  at  the  house  of  George  Barnes  on 
Friday  next  to  consult  upon  measures  to  be  pur- 
sued by  them  at  the  said  election. 

It  is  evident  on  the  face  of  it  that  this  notice 
did  not  officially  emanate  from  the  body  it 
called  together,  otherwise  it  would  have  been 
signed.  It  was  in  fact  a  bid  for  the  political 
support  of  the  brethren  on  behalf  of  three  of 
their  number,  and  is  interesting,  therefore, 
as  showing  that  one  of  the  leading  principles 
of  Freemasonry,  that  of  non-interference  in 
secular  affairs,  was  not  then,  in  some  quarters 
at  least,  thoroughly  understood.  It  is  also  in- 
teresting as  indicating  the  class  of  men  who 
then  made  up  the  city  Lodges.  John  Cruger 
had  served  as  Mayor  of  the  city  and  was  active 
in  all  its  affairs,  and  from  1769  to  1775  was 
Speaker  of  the  Colonial  Assembly.  In  1765 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress 
which  met  in  New  York,  and  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Rights  issued  by  that  body. 
He  was  a  stanch  patriot  and  retired  from  the 
city  before  it  was  occupied  by  the  British  in 
1776.  James  De  Lancey  was  a  son  of  Lieut. 
Gov.  De  Lancey,  and  inherited  much  of  his 


father's  talents.  He  was  made  wealthy  by  the 
terms  of  his  father's  will,  but  when  the  national 
crisis  came  he  retained  his  allegiance  to  King 
George,  and,  in  the  end,  his  estates  were  con- 
fiscated. He  died  in  England.  Jacob  Walton 
was  a  famous  New  York  merchant  in  his  day, 
and  in  1769  was  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly.  He  resided  in  1776  at  Home's 
Neck  and  was  ordered  by  General  Lee  to  give 
up  his  house  for  the  use  of  the  patriot  troops.  / 
Walton  was  loyal  to  the  Crown  throughout 
the  Revolution,  but  was  not  oflfensive  in  his 
sympathy.  He  died  at  Flatbush  in  1782. 
James  Jauncey  was  another  loyalist  New  York 
merchant.  From  1758  until  1775  he  was  one 
of  the  Wardens  of  the  Port,  and  in  1768  was  a 
member  of  the  Assembly.  For  his  conduct  in 
the  war  his  property  was  confiscated  and  he 
removed  to  England.  He  died  in  London  in 
1790,  leaving  an  estate  worth  £100,000,  not- 
withstanding the  loss  of  his  property  in  New 
York. 

In  1767  the  warrant  appointing  Sir  John 
Johnson  Provincial  Grand  Master  was  issued 
but  he  was  not  installed  until  1771.  The  ex- 
istence of  two  warrants  in  the  Province  at  the 
same  time  appears  to  have  created  some  con- 
fusion in  the  minds  of  the  craft,  but  the  lead- 
ers were  clear  in  their  position :  Sir  John,  that 
he  could  not  act  until  formally  installed,  and 
Brother  Harrison,  that  he  was  actually  Grand 
Master  until  that  ceremony  had  been  com- 
pleted. In  pursuance  of  this  he  issued  a  war- 
rant in  1768  constituting  the  now  venerable 
Masters' Lodge  of  Albany,  which  took  the  local 
numerical  designation  of  No.  2.  The  early 
minutes  of  this  Lodge  are  not  only  complete 
and  in  good  preservation  but  are  much  more 
ample  in  point  of  detail  than  most  Lodge  rec- 
ords of  their  time.  They  were  examined  by 
BrjO.  John  G.  Barker  and  copied  at  consider- 
able length  in  his  **Early  History  and  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Grand  Lodge,"  and  from  that 
work  we  learn  the  following  particulars.*  The 

*In  the  **Early  History  and  Transactions  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York"  Brother 
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first  officers  were  William  Gamble,  Master; 
Samuel  Stringer,  Senior  Warden;  Jeremiah 
Van  Rensselaer,  Junior  Warden.  The  war- 
rant was  issued  March  5  at  a  cost  of  £3  5s., 
and  on  April  4  a  candidate,  Peter  Schuyler, 
applied  for  initiation  and  was  elected,  paying 
£10  at  the  following  meeting,  April  13,  in 
the  shape  of  dues,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Dues  to  the  Charity  Fund. ...  £8 

Dues  to  the  Tyler   8 

Dues  for  remainder  of  year. .    i  10 

Cost  of  apron   2 

The  Senior  Warden,  Dr.  Stringer,  was  elect- 
ed Master  in  1769,  and  early  in  that  year, 
under  a  misapprehension  as  to  Sir  John  John- 
son's powers,  sent  him  a  petition  asking  that  a 
new  warrant  be  issued  to  them  under  the 
designation  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist's 
Lodge,  No.  2,  of  Albany.  No  reason  is  given 
for  the  change  however,  although  the  desire 
for  it  may  have  been  brought  about  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Dr.  Stringer,  who,  from  his  promi- 
nence in  Ineffable  Lodge,  might  have  desired  a 
title  a  little  further  removed  from  that  of  some 
of  the  degrees  exemplified  by  that  body.  At 
all  events  he  accompanied  the  petition  with  a 
personal  letter  to  Sir  John  in  which  he  urged 
that  "the  reasons  for  renewing  our  warrant 


Barker  prints  extracts  from  the  old  minute  books  of 
this  and  other  Lodges,  from  which  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing, deeming  them  of  special  interest  as  illus- 
trating the  Masonic  methods  and  customs  of  the 
time. 

From  the  records  of  St.  Patrick's  Lodge: 
"May  4th,  1767.  The  Master  (Sir  William  John- 
son) observed  that  he  had  received  a  commission 
as  Master  of  a  Lodge  of  superior  degrees,  which 
would  require  his  attendance  occasionally  at  Al- 
bany." 

Dec.  27th.  The  Lodge,  together  with  the  Ineflfable 
Lodge,  and  a  number  of  members  of  Union  Lodge, 
No.  I,  and  Masters  Lodge,  No.  2.  of  the  City  of  Al- 
bany, assembled  at  their  room  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
The  records  state: 

'The  two  bodies.  St.  Patrick's  and  the  Ineflfable, 
with  visiting  brethren,  went  in  procession  to  church, 


are  many  and  urgent."  Sir  John's  reply  was 
as  follows: 

Sir:  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  your  letter,  with 
the  petition  enclosed  from  the  Masters*  Lodge  of 
your  city,  to  whom  I  beg  you  will  oflFer  my  most 
aflfectionate  regards,  assuring  them  of  my  concern 
that  it  is  not  as  yet  in  my  power  10  comply  with  the 
prayer  of  it,  as  expected,  by  reason  of  my  not  hav- 
ing been  able  (through  several  avocations)  to  visit 
New  York  in  order  to  my  installation  since  the 
receipt  of  the  Constitution  from  London,  as  1  con- 
ceive no  warrant  can  be  granted  until  that  ceremony 
is  performed,  which  I  hope  will  be  within  a  little  time. 
If  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  not  admit  of  de- 
lay your  own  judgments  will  dictate  ^o  you  what 
steps  you  should  take.  I  cannot  conclude  without 
expressing  my  wishes  that  it  had  been  in  my  power 
to  begin  my  oflfice  with  an  act  in  favour  of  a  body  for 
whom  I  have  so  particular  a  friendship,  assuring 
them  that  I  am  fully  persuaded  of  their  merit,  and 
that  I  shall  always  be  their  sincere  well  wisher,  as  I 
am  Your  aflfect.  friend  and  Brother, 

JOHN  JOHNSON. 

Fort  Johnson, 

28  January,  1769. 

To  Dr.  Samuel  Stringer. 

Whatever  the  reason  may  have  been  the 
brethren  appear  to  have  lost*  the  notion  of 
changing  the  name  of  the  Lodge  very  speedily, 
for  no  request  on  the  subject  was  made  to  Sir 
John  after  he  assumed  supreme  command  over 
the  sons  of  light  in  the  Province. 


where,  after  prayers,  a  suitable  discourse  was  read 
by  a  brother;  the  bodies  returned  to  the  Lodge  and 
celebrated  the  festivities  with  great  harmony  and 
temperance." 

July,  1771.  The  Lodge  was  assembled  to  witness 
the  laying  of  the  "cap  stone"  of  the  church  at  Johns- 
town, which  duty  was  performed  by  the  Senior 
Warden,  by  direction  of  the  Master,  in  presence  of 
the  Lodge  and  a  large  concourse  of  the  inhabitants 
and  visitors.  'The  corner-stone  of  said  church  was 
laid  by  Union  Lodge,  No.  i,  of  the  City  of  Albany, 
some  few  years  previous." 

Bro.  Schuyler  paid  his  dues  of  admission,  iio, 
which  was  delivered  to  Bro.  Stringer,  Treasurer  of 
this  body.  Bros.  Stringer  and  Van  Rensselaer  paid 
6d.  each  for  coming  too  late. 
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Some  of  their  rules  and  regulations  seem 
to  us,  in  these  days,  very  curious.  The  breth- 
ren who  were  late  in  their  attendance  at  a 
meeting  were  fined  6d.,  and  on  one  occasion 
when  the  Master  was  late  he  "paid  his  fine  and 
took  the  chair,"  and  the  Senior  Warden  also 
on  one  occasion  at  least  gracefully  accepted 
the  situation,  paid  his  fine  and  looked  as  happy 
as  possible.  Not  so  another  of  the  brethren, 
for  the  minutes  (1770)  tell  us  that  '*Bro.  Hogan 
desires  that  his  name  be  erased  from  the  by- 
laws for  being  obliged  to  pay  the  above  (6d.) 
fine;  his  name  is  accordingly  erased,  and  he 
is  no  longer  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  member." 
At  the  same  time  the  brethren  were  by  no 
means  peremptory  or  oppressive  in  their  legis- 
lation, for  we  are  told  that  "Bro.  Smith,  on  ac- 
count of  his  not  being  able  to  leave  his  work, 
is  allowed  by  this  body  till  half  an  hour  after 
the  appointed  Lodge  hour,  and  if  he  is  not 
then  at  the  Lodge  he  is  to  be  fined."  The 
fines  were  given  to  the  Tyler,  who  was  in 
charge  of  a  special  fund  with  which  to  pur- 
chase "a  pair  of  genteel  snuffers  for  the  use  of 
the  Lodge,"  a  very  necessary  article  when 
work  was  done  by  candlelight.  After  the 
snuffers  were  secured  the  brethren  resolved 
(1785)  that  the  **fines  arising  from  the  non- 
attendance  of  members,  and  coming  after  the 


6th  June,  1770. — Bro.  David  Smith  to  pay  his  fine 
next  Lodge  for  coming  after  the  hour,  6d. 

Bro.  Hogan  paid  his  fine  for  coming  after  the 
hour,  6d.,  which  was  given  to  the  Tyler,  which 
makes  up  4s.  in  fines  delivered  to  him  to  purchase  a 
pair  of  genteel  snuffers  for  the  use  of  the  Lodge. 

20th  June,  1770. — The  Tyler  delivered  the  snuffers, 
which  he  was  ordered  to  buy,  for  which  remains  yet 
due  6d.  Bro.  Van  Rensselaer  delivered  in  proposals 
for  the  following  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  By- 
laws, viz.  :  For  initiation,  i5;  for  yearly  dues,  ii; 
for  admitting  Brn.  to  join  as  members,  ii  4s.  The 
same  being  read,  were  ordered  to  be  read  again  on 
St.  John's  day,  and  then  to  be  balloted  for. 

Bro.  Hogan  paid  a  fine  of  6d.  for  coming  after 
the  hour,  which  was  paid  to  the  Tyler  in  full  for  the 
snuffers.  Bro.  Hogan  desires  that  his  name  be 
erased  from  the  By-laws  for  being  obliged  to  pay 
the  above  fine;  his  name  is  accordingly  erased,  and 
he  is  no  longer  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  member. 
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hour,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  liquor 
for  the  good  of  the  Lodge  when  called  from 
labor  to  refreshment."  So  far  as  we  can  see 
the  first  bill  paid  for  Hquor  was  2s.  But  when 
the  fines  were  devoted  to  this  purpose  we  im- 
agine the  fines  were  more  ruthlessly  imposed 
and  greatly  increased  in  amount,  for  immedi- 
ately after  ordering  the  above,  mentioned  2s. 
to  be  paid  the  Lodge  fined  Brother  Bleecker 
4s.  "for  going  out  without  permission."  The 
Lodge,  too,  in  time  ordered  its  supplies  in 
wholesale  fashion,  for  we  find  (1786)  the 
Treasurer  ordered  "to  procure  for  the  use  of 
the  Lodge  one  quarter  caske  of  Lisbon  or 
sherry  wine,  five  gallons  spirits,  two  loaves 
sugar  and  two  dozen  glasses."  This  liber- 
ality, naturally,  led  to  excesses,  and  (1787)  it 
was  unanimously  voted  that  "no  Brother  be  al- 
lowed to  drink  more  than  half  a  pint  of  wine 
each  Lodge  night." 

In  1770  the  initiation  fee,  yearly  dues  and 
affiliation  payment  were  fixed  as  follows : 

Initiation   £  5 

Yearly  dues   i 

Affiliation   i  4 

These  figures  ruled  until  1779,  when  the  ini- 
tiation fee  was  increased  to  £12  with  £2  to 
the  Tyler.   The  quarterly  dues  were  fixed  at 


Bro.  Smith,  on  account  of  his  not  being  able  to 
leave  his  work,  is  allowed  by  this  body  till  half  an 
hour  after  the  appointed  Lodge  hour,  and  if  he  is 
not  then  at  the  Lodge  he  is  to  be  fined. 

Albany,  27th  January,  1772. — It  is  resolved  that 
the  Lodge  furnish  the  Tyler  with  twelve  pint  bowls 
out  of  the  fund  of  the  Lodge,  which  he  is  to  be  ac- 
countable for;  if  any  is  broke  the  person  breaking 
one  is  to  pay  eight  pence  for  the  same.  Bro.  Van 
Rensselaer  is  to  furnish  the  Tyler  with  two  quart 
bowls,  which  if  broke  is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  person 
breaking  the  same. 

Albany,  24th  February,  1772. — The  Worshipful 
Samuel  Stringer  came  after  the  Lodge  was  opened, 
and  paid  his  fine  and  took  the  chair.  Bro.  Rens- 
selaer paid  his  fine  for  coming  too  late  (i.  e.)  after 
the  hour,  6d.  Bro.  Benedict  declaring  that  he  was 
fined,  not  knowing  the  By-laws  a  fortnight  ago, 
that  fine  was  remitted  hi'm. 
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i6s.,  and  extra  Lodge  dues  at  £i  4s.  The 
fine  for  not  attending  a  regular  meeting  was 
fixed  at  8s.,  while  for  extra  communications  it 
was  only  4s.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  the  Lodge  could  save 
money  and  this  it  did,  for  the  minutes  tell  us, 
under  date  of  June  23,  1779:  '*Bro.  McClal- 
len  has  produced  a  certificate  of  the  Loan 
Office  of  the  United  States  for  six  hundred 
dollars,  which  is  taken  in  his  own  name,  dated 
the  23d  day  of  June,  1779,  payable  in  the  year 
1782,  signed  Francis  Hopkins,  Treasurer  of 
Loans,  and  countersigned  Dirck  Ten  Broeck 
(a  member  of  Union  Lodge),  Com*r  State  of 
N.  Y.,  number  6106." 

From  the  beginning  of  its  history  Masters* 
Lodge  was  a  popular  and  working  institution. 
It  had  the  most  intimate  relations  with  the 
Ineffables,  as  the  Lodge  of  Perfection  at  Al- 
bany was  called,  and  many  of  the  brethren 
were  members  of  both  bodies.  Dr.  Stringer, 
who  seems  to  have  been  particularly  active  in 
both,  purchased  a  lot  in  Albany  on  which  to 
build  a  meeting  place  for  the  IneflFables,  asked 
the  city  to  award  him  an  addition  to  his  pur- 
chase, on  the  plea  that  the  proposed  building 
was  to  be  used  for  public  purposes  and  his  lot 
was  too  small  to  be  adequate.  This  was  in 
1768,  when  the  workmen  were  actually  en- 


27th  December,  1773. — A  donation  was  made  by 
this  Lodge  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  in  the  city,  which 
is  to  be  appropriated  toward  buying  an  organ  for 
the  same  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Munro.  to  whom  the 
money  was  delivered  by  the  Treasurer. 

Albany,  gth  January,  1778. — The  petition  of  Brig. 
Gen.  John  Starke  being  presented  to  the  body, 
he  was  balloted  for.  met  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  members  present,  and  was  initiated  ac- 
cordingly. Brig.  Gen.  John  Starke  paid  i5  for  his 
initiation  fee,  8s.  to  the  Tyler,  and  4s.  for  Extra 
Lodge. 

June  23d.  1779. — Bro.  McClallen  has  produced  a 
certificate  of  the  Loan  Office  of  the  United  States 
for  six  hundred  dollars,  which  is  taken  in  his  own 
name,  dated  the  23d  day  of  June.  1779.  payable  in 
the  year  1782,  signed  Francis  Hopkins,  Treasurer 
of  Loans,  and  countersigned  Dirck  Ten  Broeck, 
Com'r  State  of  N.  Y.,  number  6106. 


gaged  upon  the  foundations,  and  the  request 
was  granted.  The  cost  of  the  building  was 
defrayed  by  subscriptions  among  the  brethren, 
the  subscription  sheets  stating  that  it  was  in- 
tended "for  the  accommodation  of  Ineflfable 
Lodge  and  the  Masters'  Lodge,  No.  2,  of  Free 
Accepted  Masons."  The  subscription  was  a 
success,  and  on  May  12,  1768,  the  corner-stone 
was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  "This," 
says  McClenachan,  "was  the  first  Lodge  house 
in  America.  The  building  (at  the  corner  of 
Maiden  Lane  and  Lodge  Street)  was  occupied 
by  the  two  bodies  for  some  years.  The  ground 
is  still  the  property  of  Masters'  Lodge  and  has 
been  leased  to  St.  Peter's  Church  for  a  term  of 
years.  The  rectory  of  the  church  stands  upon 
the  ground."  The  Masonic  Temple  of  Al- 
bany now  covers  the  site. 

The  Lodge  joined  in  recommending  the  pe- 
tition of  several  brethren  in  Schenectady  to 
form  a  Lodge  there  by  the  name  of  St. 
George's,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  evidence 
of  the  importance  of  Masters'  in  the  eyes  of  the 
craft,  and  an  indication  of  their  Hberality,  their 
broad  liberality,  is  shown  that  in  1773  the 
members  voted  a  donation  toward  Helping  to 
defray  the  cost  of  an  organ  for  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Albany,  on  the  request  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Munro,  its  Rector.  I  am  unable  to  de- 


Bro.  Morgan  Lewis  informed  the  Lodge  that  he 
has  removed  to  the  City  of  New  York,  and  that  he 
would  wish  to  have  a  dismission  from  the  Lodge  as 
a  member,  which  request  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion, as  the  reasons  assigned  by  Bro.  Lewis  being 
thought  satisfactory,  therefore,  resolved,  unanimous- 
ly, that  he  be  accordingly  dismissed. 

April  25th.  1785. — Bro.  Gerrit  Lansing  made  a 
motion,  which  was  seconded  by  Bro.  Douw  Fonda, 
that  the  fines  arising  from  the  non-attendance  of 
members,  and  coming  after  the  hour,  shall  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  liquor  for  the  good  of  the 
Lodge,  when  called  from  labor  to  refreshment. 
Paid  for  liquor,  2s. 

On  motion  of  Bro.  John  Fonda,  seconded  by  Bro. 
Watson,  Bro.  Bleecker  was  fined  4s.  for  going  out 
without  permission. 
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termine  whether  this  once  noted  clergyman 
was  a  member  of  the  fraternity  or  not.  He 
was  born  at  Inverness,  Scotland,  in  1730,  and 
crossed  the  Atlantic  as  chaplain  of  the  old  77th 
Regiment  (Montgomerie's  Highlanders).  He 
saw  active  service  with  that  body  at  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  and  as 
a  reward  got  a  gift  of  2,000  acres  of  land  in 
what  is  now  Washington  County,  N.  Y.  After 
being  a  Presbyterian,  he  transferred  his  alle- 
giance about  1763  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  in  1768  became  Rector  of  St.  Peter's. 
When  the  war  broke  out  he  was  so  bitter  in 
his  denunciation  of  the  ''rebels"  that  he  was 
soon  compelled  for  his  own  safety  to  seek 
refuge  within  the  British  lines,  and  in  time  re- 
turned to  Scotland,  where  he  died,  in  1801,  a 
broken-hearted  man.  In  1766  he  had  married 
a  daughter  of  Peter  Jay,  and  the  lady  and  her 
family  were  as  enthusiastic  in  favor  of  the 
Revolution  as  Munro  was  determined  in  his 
opposition  to  it.  When  he  had  to  fly  she  re- 
fused to  accompany  him,  and  retained  in  her 
charge  their  only  son,  Peter  Jay  Munro. 
Father  and  son  never  saw  each  other  after- 
ward. The  latter  became  an  attache  of  the 
United  States  Embassy  at  Madrid  when  nis 
uncle,  John  Jay,  was  Minister  to  Spain,  and 
afterward  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 


To  the  Master  of  Masters  Lodge,  Albany: 

Worshipful  Brother — You  are  requested  to  attend, 
with  your  Wardens  and  Past  Masters,  the  Right 
Worshipful  the  Grand  Lodge  on  Wednesday,  the 
7th  day  of  December  next,  at  the  Coffee  House,  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  precisely  at  six  o'clock,  and 
hereof  you  are  not  to  fail. 

By  order  of  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Grand 
Master.  JAMES  GILES,  G.  Secretary. 

New  York,  26th  Nov.,  1785. 

21  St  Nov.,  1786. — Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer 
take  order  to  procure  for  the  use  of  the  Lodge,  one 
quarter  caske  of  Lisbon  or  sherry  wine,  five  gallons 
Spirits,  two  loaves  sugar,  and  two  dozen  glasses. 

15th  January,  1787. — Bro.  J.  Lansing  made  a  mo- 
tion, seconded  by  Bro.  Beekman.  that  no  brother 
be  allowed  to  drink  more  than  half  a  pint  of  wine 
each  Lodge  night.  Ordered,  that  the  Steward  pay 
strict  attention  to  the  above;  carried  in  the  affirma- 


New  York  bar.  He  died  at  Mamaroneck,  N. 
Y.,  in  1833. 

The  brethren  of  Masters'  Lodge,  the  major- 
ity of  them  at  least,  were  devoted  in  their 
patriotism.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the 
welcome  which  Gen.  John  Starke,  the  hero  of 
Bennington,  got  among  them  when  on  Jan.  9, 
1778,  he  applied  to  them  for  admission  to 
the  craft,  paid  his  fee  of  £5  and  the 
"etceteras,"  and  was  duly  initiated.  Gen. 
Starke  was,  beyond  question,  the  most  famous 
of  all  the  men  whose  names  have  been  spread 
on  the  minutes-  of  the  Lodge.  He  was  bom 
at  Londonderry,  now  Manchester,  N.  H.,  in 
1728,  and  in  early  life  was  a  trapper.  He  was 
captured  by  some  Indians  in  one  of  his  expe- 
ditions, suffered  considerable  cruelties  at  their 
hands,  and  only  released  after  the  expenditure 
of  a  considerable  ransom.  His  experiences 
while  a  prisoner  caused  him  to  entertain  a 
strong  hatred  for  the  Indians  and  their  French 
allies,  and  he  led  a  company  of  Rangers 
against  them  when  the  opportunity  came  in 
the  course  of  the  war  between  Britain  and 
France.  When  the  news  reached  New  Hamp- 
shire of  the  skirmish  at  Lexington,  Starke 
gathered  the  train-bands,  some  800  men  in 
all,  of  his  district,  marched  at  their  head  to  the 
scene  of  hostilities,  and  arrived  in  time  to  take 


tive.  On  motion  of  Bro.  Lansing,  seconded  by  Bro. 
Ten  Broeck,  ordered  that  the  loth  article  of  the  By- 
laws be  put  in  force. 

2d  May,  1791. — Bro.  Treasurer  reported  that  he 
had  purchased,  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  Lodge,  a 
New  York  City  lottery  ticket,  No.  21,186,  which  is 
deposited  in  his  hands. 

From  records  of  5olomon's  Lodge.  No.  i,  Pough- 
kecpsie: 

"Article  L — In  open  Lodge  without  order  or  de- 
cency a  dissolution  must  be  the  consequence. 

"Therefore,  at  the  third  stroke  of  the  Master's 
hammer  a  profound  silence  shall  be  observed,  and  if 
any  brother  curses,  swears,  or  says  anything  irre- 
ligious, obscene  or  ludicrous,  holds  private  commit- 
tees, disputes  about  religion  or  politiks,  offers  to 
lay  any  wages,  interrupts  another  brother  who  is 
speaking  to  the  Master,  or  hisses  at  what  he  is  or 
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part  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  received 
his  commission  as  Colonel  and  continued  in 
active  service  until  the  close  of  hostilities. 
After  the  British  evacuated  Boston,  in  the 
spring  of  1776,  he  was  transferred  to  New 
York  State,  and  in  time  took  part  in  the  battles 
of  Trenton  and  Princeton.  Feeling  his  ser- 
vices slighted  by  the  Continental  Congress  he 
threw  up  his  commission  and  retired  to  his 
native  State.  When,  however,  the  tide  of 
battle  rolled  in  that  direction  his  own  State 
called  him  from  retirement,  gave  him  com- 
mand of  its  own  forces,  and  at  their  head  he 
won  the  battle  of  Bennington  which  crippled 
Burgoyne's  army.  Then  the  Continental  Con- 
gress recognized  the  value  of  his  services  and 
gave  him  a  commission  as  a  Brigadier  General. 
It  was  when  in  the  full  flush  of  his  worldly 
fame  that  he  applied  for  admission  into  Mas- 
ters' Lodge,  and,  humbly  kneeling  at  its  altar, 
took  upon  himself  the  vows  which  bound  him 
to  the  craft.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
struggle  his  sword  was  seldom  sheathed,  and 
his  life  story  until  peace  was  declared  was  fully 
bound  up  in  that  of  the  Revolution,  the  story 
of  his  battles  being  broken  most  notably  by 
the  fact  of  his  having  served  on  the  court-mar- 
tial which  tried  and  condemned  Major  Andre, 
in  1780.  When  peace  was  proclaimed  the  hero 
sheathed  his  sword  and  retiied  to  private  life. 
He  died  in  1822,  at  the  age  of  92,  one  of  the 
last  survivors  among  the  more  noted  names  of 
the  Revolution. 

Daniel  Shays,  the  hero  of  ^'Shays'  Rebel- 


has  been  speaking,  is  not  on  his  legs  when  he  has 
anything  to  say  to  the  Master,  sits  down  uncloathed 
or  with  his  hat  on.  or  smoakes  tobacco  in  open 
Lodge,  or  is  disguised  in  liquor  during  Lodge 
hours,  such  offending  brother  shall  for  the  first  of- 
fense be  gently  reproved  and  admonished  by  the 
Master,  for  the  second  offense  shall  be  fined  one 
shilling,  for  the  third  offense  be  fined  two  shillings, 
and  for  the  fourth  offense  to  Ge  immediately  ex- 
pelled the  Lodge,  and  never  be  admitted  again  as 
a  member  or  a  visitor  unless  he  be  balloted  for  and 
received  in  like  manner  with  a  strange  brother,  pay- 
ing all  fines  due  as  per  fhese  bye  laws,  and  eight 


lion,"  already  referred  to,  was  also  a  member 
of  Masters'  Lodge,  his  name  standing  on  the 
roll  immediately  after  that  of  Gen.  Starke. 
Morgan  Lewis,  afterwards  Grand  Master,  and 
famous  in  the  annals  of  the  State  was  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Lodge  at  the  time  Starke  was  ad- 
mitted, he  having  been  initiated  in  1777,  and 
the  Lodge  roll  bore  soon  after  the  name  of 
Stephen  Van  Renssalear,  who  in  time  became 
Grand  Master  and  won  a  name  for  himself  in 
the  history  of  the  commonwealth.  But  we 
have  lingered  long  enough  for  the  present  with 
this  grand  old  Lodge  and  must  proceed  to 
consider  some  of  the  other  fruits  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Mastership  of  George  Harrison. 

On  Feb.  17,  1769,  Brother  Harrison  issued 
a  warrant  for  a  Lodge  to  be  located  in  the 
city  of  New  York  under  the  name  of  St.  Dav- 
id's. Its  first  Master,  we  are  told,  was  Moses 
M.  Hays,  a  well-known  Hebrew.  Little  is 
known  of  the  history  of  this  Lodge  while  at 
work  in  New  York.  Possibly  the  excitement 
of  the  times  proved  too  much  for  it  and  it  made 
little  headway.  At  all  events,  in  1780,  its  war- 
rant turned  up  in  Newport,  R.  L,  and  after 
flourishing  there  for  a  few  years  the  Lodge 
finally  sunk  from  notice  about  1791.  The  most 
noteworthy  feature  in  its  career  is  the  fact  that 
in  1790  it  addressed  a  complimentary  letter  to 
George  Washington  as  President  of  the 
United  States  and  a  brother.  In  response,  the 
country's  hero  said.  "Being  persuaded  that 
a  just  application  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  Masonic  fraternity  is  founded  must  •  be 


shillings  as  a  new  admission  fee  if  he  chooses  to  be 
reinstated  as  a  member." 

From  records  of  Military  Union  Lodge,  No.  i: 
**Voted.    That  Bro.  Hull  be  desired  to  deliver 
something  agreeable  to  the  occasion  on  St.  John's 
Day,  which  is  to  be  celebrated  on  the  24th  inst.,  at 
such  p^ace  as  the  Steward  shall  provide. 

"Voted,  that  the  utensils,  consisting  of  aprons, 
glasses,  candlesticks,  Bible,  etc.,  purchased  under  the 
American  Union  Lodge,  be  returned  to  the  said 
American  Union  Lodge,  and  considered  only  as  lent 
to  Military  Union  Lodge." 
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productive  of  private  virtue  and  public  pros- 
perity, I  shall  always  be  happy  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  society  and  to  be  considered  by 
them  as  a  deserving  brother." 

Of  the  last  Lodge  known  to  have  been  war- 
ranted by  Bro.  Harrison,  Solomon's,  No.  i, 
Poughkeepsie,  much  more  is  known,  thanks 
to  the  fact  that  its  records  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  have  been  care- 
fully preserved.  Its  warrant  bears  the  date  of 
April  i8,  1771,  and  as  copied  in  the  minutes 
reads  as  follows: 

To  All  and  every,  our  Right  Worshipful,  worship- 
ful and  loving  brethren,  We,  George  Harrison  of  the 
City  of  New  York  in  the  Province  of  New  York 
in  America,  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  the  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Society  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons — 

Send  Greeting: 

Know  ye,  that  of  the  great  trust  and  confidence 
reposed  in  our  worthy  and  well  beloved  Brother, 
James  Livingston,  Esq.,  and  on  the  recommendation 
of  Our  Worthy  Brother  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Junr., 
Esq.,  We  do  hereby  Constitute  and  appoint  him,  the 
said  James  Livingston  Esq.  to  be  Master  of  the 
Solomon's  Lodge,  No.  One,  to  be  holden  at  Pough- 
keepsie, in  Dutchess  County  and  Province  of  New 
York  in  America,  and  we  do  also  at  his  own  desire 
appoint  Dr.  Jonathan  Lewis  and  John  Child  to  be 
the  Senior  and  Junior  Wardens  of  the  said  Lodge, 
with  full  power  and  authority  in  due  form  to  make 
Masons  and  also  to  do,  all  and  every,  such  other 
acts  and  things  appertaining  to  the  said  office  as 
usually  have  been  and  ought  to  be  done  and  exe- 
cuted by  other  Masters.  He  our  said  Master  taking 
especial  care  that,  all  and  every,  the  members  of  his 
said  Lodge  have  been  regularly  made  masons,  and 
that  they  do  observe,  perform  and  keep,  all  and  every 
the  Rules  Orders  and  Regulations  contained  into 
the  Book  of  Constitutions  (such  only  as  have  been 
repealed  excepted)  together  with  all  such  other 
Rules,  Orders,  and  Regulations  or  instructions  as 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  transmitted  to  you  by 
Us  or  Our  Successors,  Grand  Master  of  this  Province 
for  the  time  being.  And  We  do  hereby  will  and  re- 
quire You,  our  said  Master  to  cause  four  quarterly 
Communications  to  be  held  yearly,  One  whereof  to 
be  upon  or  as  near  the  Feast  day  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  as  conveniently  may  be.  and  that  you  pro- 
mote on  that  and  all  other  occasions  whatever  may 
be  for  the  Honour  and  Advantage  of  Masonry  and 
the  Benefits  of  the  Grand  Charity,  and  that  you 


transmit  unto  Us  and  Our  Successors  Quarterly  an 
Account  in  Writing  of  the  Proceedings  of  your 
Lodge,  when  and  where  held,  with  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers thereof,  and  copies  of  such  Rules  Orders  and 
Regulations  as  you  shall  make  for  the  good  govern- 
ment thereof,  with  whatever  else  you  shall  do  by 
virtue  of  these  presents,  always  remembering  the 
Grand  end  proposed  in  Masonry  (Universal  Benev- 
olence to  all  Men,  but  the  Masons  particularly). 

This  done  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority 
vested  in  Us  by  our  Commission,  bearing  date  in 
London,  the  ninth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1753,  A.  L. 
5753,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  John  Proby,  Baron 
of  Carysfort  in  the  County  of  Wicklow  in  the  King- 
dom of  Ireland,  the  then  Grand  Master  of  England, 
appointing  Us,  Grand  Master  in  and  over  this 
Province  of  New  York  in  America. 

Given  under  our  hand  and  seal  of  Masonry  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  this  Eighteenth  day  of  April,  A. 
D.  1771,  A.  L.  5771. 

GEORGE  HARRISON,  P.  G.  M. 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  Jun., 

Master  of  the  Union  Lodge. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Lodge  was  held  at 
Poughkeepsie  May  22,  1771,  at  the  house  of 
Lewis  Duboise,  and  the  following  brethren 
were  present : 

Robert  R.  Livingston,  Master  of  Union 
Lodge,  New  York. 

James  Livingston,     Anthony  Hoffman, 
Jonathan  Lewis,        Philip  J.  Livingston. 
John  Childs,  Malcolm  Morrison, 

Andrew  Bostwick,     Michael  Hopkins. 

The  Provincial  Grand  Master's  warrant  was 
read  by  Bro.  R.  R.  Livingston,  who  gave  those 
present  a  brotherly  charge  and  installed  the 
officers.  The  remainder  of  the  opening  meet- 
ing was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  rules. 
Candidates  were  to  pay  £5  "York  money" 
into  the  treasury,  affiliates,  40s.,  and  annual 
dues,  8s.  quarterly.  All  candidates  were  to 
be  elected  by  ballot,  and  it  is  especially  to  be 
noted  that  "one  black  bean  shall  exclude  with- 
out any  further  question."  Another  of  the 
rules  adopted  shows  the  extreme  care  taken 
in  the  selection  of  candidates  before  permit- 
ting them  to  take  the  oaths  which  were  to  bind 
them  to  the  craft :  "That  all  Candidates  on 
being  proposed  to  the  Lodge  shall  be  balloted 
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for  on  the  Regular  Lodge  night  following 
their  being  proposed,  and  if  found  worthy  to 
remain  on  the  books  till  the  next  Lodge  then 
to  be  admitted/'  The  first  person  to  pass 
through  this  ordeal  was  Lewis  Duboise,  at 
whose  house  the  meetings  were  held.  The 
black  "bean"  was  used  eflfectively  before  the 
Lodge  was  a  year  old. 

Excepting  the  Livingstons,  nothing  of  any 
moment  is  extant  regarding  the  names  given 
of  those  present  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Lodge.  Robert  R.  Livingston  will  be  written 
oi  more  fully  when  we  reach  a  more  important 
period  in  his  Masonic  career.  It  may  be  said 
here,  however,  that  he  took  a  deep  interest  in 
King  Solomon's  Lodge  throughout  his  long 
and  noble  life,  and  at  the  outset  presented  it 
with  three  candlesticks,  for  which  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  formally  tendered  him.  These 
were  probably  used  as  the  representatives  of 
the  three  lesser  lights.  James  Livingston  took 
part  in  Montgomery's  campaign  in  Canada, 
which  ended  with  the  death  of  that  heroic 
figure  at  Quebec.  Afterward  he  was  in  com- 
mand at  Stony  Point  in  I7S0,  when  Benedict 
Arnold  became  known  as  a  traitor,  and  for  a 
time  was  himself  under  popular  suspicion,  but, 
Washington  removed  that  by  expressing  pub- 
licly his  gratification  that  the  post  at  such  a 
perilous  time  was  in  hands  **so  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  your  country."  He  was  undoubtedly 
a  brave  man  and  a  loyal  patriot  and  bore  him- 
self through  the  struggle  with  all  the  fortitude 
of  his  race.  He  died  in  Saratoga  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1832,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his 
age. 

The  first  year  of  the  Lodge  closed  with  the 
observances  of  the  anniversary  of  Saint  John 
the  Divine,  when  the  Lodge's  **five  officers  and 
nine  other  members"  made  up  a  little  proces- 
sion and  listened  to  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Beardsley.  They  were  so  pleased  with  this 
discourse  that  they  ordered  300  copies  to  be 
printed,  we  presume  with  the  preacher's  con- 
sent. The  same  preacher  addressed  the 
brethren  afterwards  on  several  similar  occa- 


sions, and  in  1772  they  presented  him  with  a 
folio  Bible.  On  another  occasion  they  made 
a  collection,  after  listening  to  his  discourse,  of 
£3  4s.  for  the  aid  of  debtors  confined  in  jail. 
The  officers  were  continued  in  office  for  a  full 
term,  so  that  we  may  be  assured  they  won  the 
confidence  of  the  brethren.  About  these  mat- 
ters they  were  more  conscientious  than,  we 
fear,  many  are  now,  for  besides  the  black 
"bean"  being  used  peremptorily  to  keep  out 
unworthy  material  we  find  one  entry  which 
tells  that  the  question  of  the  admission  of 
Henry  Rosekrans  was  laid  aside  "until  all  con- 
troversies are  ended  between  himself  and 
Lewis  Duboise  (the  first  candidate  proposed). 

In  1772  the  Lodge  adopted  a  complete  set 
of  by-laws  which  contain  several  features  of  in- 
terest. By  them  each  brother  was  warned 
that  if  he  "curses,  swears,  or  says  anything  ir- 
religious, obscene  or  ludicrous,  holds  private 
committees,  disputes  about  religion  or  poli- 
ticks, offers  to  lay  any  wagers,  interrupts  an- 
other brother  who  is  speaking  to  the  Master, 
or  hisses  at  what  he  is  or  has  been  speaking, 
is  not  on  his  legs  when  he  has  anything  to  say 
to  the  Master,  sits  down  unclothed  or  with  his 
hat  on.  or  smoakes  tobacco  in  open  Lodge, 
or  is  disguised  in  liquor  during  Lodge  hours" 
he  would  be  gently  admonished  for  the  first 
offense  and  for  repetitions  be  fined  according 
to  an  ascending  scale,  and  finally,  if  he  con- 
tinue in  his  evil  way  and  patience  ceased  to  be 
a  virtue,  he  was  "to  be  immediately  expelled 
the  Lodge  and  never  admitted  again  as  a 
Member  or  a  Visitor  unless  he  be  balloted  for 
and  received  in  like  manner  with  a  strange 
brother." 

The  committee  on  charity  was  the  Master, 
Wardens  and  Deacons,  and  the  Master  on  his 
own  volition  was  authorized  to  relieve  a  dis- 
tressed worthy  brother  to  the  extent  of  four 
dollars ;  the  Senior  Warden  was  limited  to 
three  dollars,  and  the  Junior  Warden  to  two. 
In  the  case  of  absence  of  the  Master  from 
any  regular  or  special  meeting  the  oldest  Past 
Master  was  to  preside,  if  no  Past  Master  was 
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present  then  the  Senior  or  Junior  Warden, 
respectively,  and  failing  them,  the  Senior 
Deacon,  the  Junior  Deacon,  or  the  oldest 
Master  Mason  was  to  take  the  chair  in  the 
order  named,  and  have  power  to  fill  all  vacan- 
cies. So  that  the  brethren  fortified  themselves 
tor  even  the  most  remote  contingencies.  The 
rules  governing  the  admission  of  candidates 
were  very  clear :  **A11  candidates  for  Masonry 
to  be  made  in  this  Lodge  must  be  proposed 
and  vouched  for  by  some  one  of  the  brethren 
present,  and  then  the  next  Lodge  night  after 
to  be  balloted  for,  but  if  there  be  found  one 
black  bean  in  the  balloting  box  he  is  to  be  ex- 
cluded and  not  to  be  proposed  again  that  year, 
and  no  brother  is  obliged  to  assign  any  reason 
for  putting  in  a  black  bean/' 

The  brethren  who  signed  these  by-laws 
were : 

Peter  Vandervoort,  Jun., Nathaniel  Piatt, 
Richard  Oliver,  Levi  De  Witt, 

Richard  Hatfield,  Ge.  Taylor,  Jun., 

James  V.  Beniscoten,     Mel.  L.  Woolsey, 
John  TaflFen,  James  Reynolds, 

John  1  homas.  Rob.  Gill  Livingston, 

John  Chamberlain,  Jun., 
Charles  Hay,  Jesse  Wood, 

\v' illiam  Terry,  Robt.  H.  Livingston, 

Ebenezer  Cary,  Henry  Mott, 

Peter  B.  Van  Kleechy,    Isaac  Brooks. 

That  the  brethren  fully  understood  the 
principles  of  Masonic  charity  and  loyally  acted 
upon  them  is  evident  from  many  references  in 
the  old  minutes,  but  the  case  of  Richard  War- 
ner illustrates  it  so  clearly  that  more  than  a 
passing  reference  deserves  to  be  made  to  it. 
This  brother  was  charged  with  unmasonic 
conduct,  tried  by  a  conmiission,  and  on  their 
report  was  expelled  from  the  Lodge,  March 
4»  1773-  What  the  nature  of  his  offense  was 
we  do  not  know,  how  clearly  his  guilt  was  de- 
termined we  have  no  means  of  judging,  but 
probably  there  were  some  extenuating  circum- 
stances which  were  considered  by  the  brethren, 
although  their  stern  sense  of  Masonic  duty 
did  not  permit  them  to  regard  such  qualifying 


details  as  sufficient  to  condone  the  act  or  acts 
of  which  they  adjudged  him  guilty.  Our 
theory  of  the  existence  of  these  extenuating 
circumstances  is  based  on  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  following  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  the  meeting  of  Dec.  i,  1773,  the  same 
year,  it  will  be  noted,  that  Warner  was  visited 
with  the  gravest  Masonic  penalty. 

"Brother  Child  having  ordered  the  Jailor, 
Mr.  Brooks,  to  provide  board  for  our  unfor- 
tunate BV  Warner  now  confined  in  Pough- 
keepsie  Jaile,  the  Lodge  now  order  that  the 
same  be  paid  out  of  the  funds,  and  that  he  be 
desired  to  sease  providing  further  that  way." 
As  the  rules  of  the  craft  would  not  permit 
such  expenditure  to  a  criminal,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  Warner  was  confined  for  debt, 
and  as  he  had  been  expelled,  the  Lodge  very 
properly  refused  to  use  its  funds  any  further 
on  his  behalf.  But  if  Brother  Warner  needed 
reforming  his  period  of  enforced  seclusion 
seems  to  have  been  of  considerable  benefit  in 
that  respect,  and  after  he  was  released  he  ap- 
pears to  have  quickly  regained  the  esteem  of 
the  brethren.  A  year  after  the  minute  re- 
ferring to  his  incarceration  was  recorded  we 
come  upon  another  (Dec.  27,  I774)»  which 
tells  us  that  he  was  not  only  reinstated  in  his 
membership  of  the  Lodge,  but  was  elected 
its  Tyler,  and,  as  he  held  the  office  for  several 
years,  we  may  feel  certain  that  his  reforma- 
tion was  substantial  and  real.  Probably  the 
kindness  of  the  brethren  while  he  languished 
in  durance  vile  may  have  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  softening  and  purifying  his  heart  and 
bringing  about  this  happy  conclusion. 

A  most  notable,  probably  the  most  notable, 
meeting  of  this  once  prominent  Lodge  was 
that  of  Dec.  27,  1782,  when  George  Washing- 
ton entered  its  portals.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  so  little  of  the  details  of  this  communica- 
tion are  known.  The  Secretary  very  possibly 
intended  writing  the  minutes  very  fully — we 
judge  so  from  the  manner  in  which  he  started 
on  his  task — but  became,  seemingly,  overcome 
by  the  importance  of  his  work  and  left  it  un- 
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done,  thereby  missing  an  easy  chance  of  win- 
ning immortality  for  his  memor}%  at  least  in 
Masonic  circles.  After  the  opening  exercises 
on  the  morning  of  December  27  **Brother 
George  Washington,  Comdr.  in  Chief,  Bros. 
Woolsey  and  Graham"  were  announced  as 
visitors.  Of  their  reception  nothing  is  record- 
ed, but  the  minutes  go  on :  **Lodge  being 
closed  till  after  dinner,  when  the  following  ad- 
dress was  presented  to  His  Excellency  Bro. 
.  Washington :  We,  the  Master,  Wardens  arid 
Brethren  of  Solomon's  Lodge,  No.  i,  are  high- 
ly sensible  of  the  Honor  done  to  Masonry  in 
general  by  the  countenance  shown  to  it  by  the 
most  Dignified  character — "  That  is  all.  Why 
tne  Secretary  did  not  complete  the  task  so 
carefully  commenced  will  probably  never  be 
known. 

One  thing  seems  certain.  The  members 
were  almost  to  a  man  on  the  side  of  the  patri- 
ots, as  might  be  expected  from  a  Lodge  in 
which  the  Livingston  family  was  so  largely 
represented  and  so  influential.  One  particu- 
larly significant  indication  of  this  is  furnished 
in  the  minutes  for  May  16,  1781,  when  the  fol- 
lowing appeared,  separated  from  the  other  en- 
tries in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  it  apart  from  the 
rest  lest  it  might  contaminate  them:  "N. — 
Ordered,  that  the  name  of  Benedict  Arnold 
be  considered  as  obliterated  from  the  Minutes 
of  this  Lodge   I^B. 

This  order  was  carefully  carried  out.  In 
several  places  in  the  minutes  a  name  among 
the  visitors  has  been  carefully  cut  out  with  a 
knife  so  as  to  leave  no  trace  of  whose  cog- 
nomen was  that  taken  away,  leaving  neither 
track,  trace  nor  remembrance,  but  in  other 
places,  as  on  the  page  for  June  12,  1771,  the 
name  of  the  national  traitor  is  simply  crossed 
out  with  a  pen.  The  cross  marks  are  heav- 
ily made  and  the  lines  run  over  each  other, 
possibly  as  a  result  of  a  conscientious  eflfort 
to  make  the  name  illegible.  Yet  the  diflference 
in  the  quality  of  the  inks  used  has  left  the 
writing  quite  visible,  but  it  is  separated  from 
the  others,  in  addition  to  its  cross-dressing  by 


the  ominous  letters  **X.  B.''  at  the  beginning 
to  end,  thereby  making  it  the  most  conspicu- 
ous name  on  the  page.  As  Masons  we  may  re- 
gard the  other  names  as  though  on  account  of 
their  antiquity  set  up  on  a  pedestal,  but  that  of 
Arnold  stands  high  over  them  all,  as  on  a 
gibbet. 

Benedict  Arnold  was  initiated,  passed  and 
raised  in  Hiram  Lodge,  No.  i,  Connecticut, 
April  10,  1765.  It  is  said  he  transferred  his 
allegiance  soon  after  to  some  other  Lodge, 
but  if  he  did  it  is  Hkely  that  after  his  treachery 
was  discovered  his  name  would  be  removed. 
If  that  should  have  been  the  case  the  records 
have  been  lost,  so  we  are  spared  the  necessity 


BENEDICT  ARNOLD. 


of  associating  his  name  with  that  of  any  ad- 
ditional body  of  Masons.  Indeed  for  a  long 
time  It  was  popularly  believed  he  was  not  a 
Freemason  at  all,  and  so  completely  was  his 
name  dissociated  from  the  craft  that  many 
careful  Masonic  students  have  stated  that  he 
never  belonged  to  it.  In  Gould's  History 
(Vol.  VI.,  p.  419,  American-English  edition) 
we  read :  "According  to  the  late  C.  W.  Moore, 
all  the  American  Generals  of  the  Revolution, 
with  the  exception  of  Benedict  Arnold,  were 
Freemasons."  We  take  it  that  Gould  accepted 
this  as  final  and  authentic  and  we  reproduce  it, 
not  with  any  purpose  of  reflecting  in  the  slight- 
est degree  on  an  author  whose  work  is  a  mon- 
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ument  to  his  industry  and  a  delight  to  the 
student  of  Masonic  history,  but  as  an  evidence 
of  how  completely  the  name  of  Americans 
traitor  was  severed  from  the  Order.  But  the 
records  of  Hiram  Lodge  and  of  Solomon's 
Lodge  combined  are  indubitable  evidence,  not 
only  that  he  belonged  to  the  craft,  but  that 
when  his  treachery  became  known  one  Lodge, 
at  least,  repudiated  him. 

A  similar  case  is  recorded  in  the  history  of 
Freemasonry  in  Scotland.  On  Dec.  27,  1738, 
John  Murray  of  Broughton  was  initiated  into 
the  ancient  Lodge  of  Canongate  Kilwinning, 
Edinburgh,  and  on  one  occasion  at  least 
signed  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  as  Junior 
Warden,  pro  tem.  Murray  was  private  secre- 
tary to  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  in  his 
heroic  effort  in  1745-46  to  recover  the  crown 
of  his  ancestors,  and  one  of  the  factors  which 
it  has  been  said  brought  about  the  failure  of 
that  attempt  was  the  treachery  of  the  miser- 
able wretch.  Certainly  as  an  informer  he 
saved  his  own  neck  by  sending  others  to  the 
scaffold.  When  his  treachery  became  known, 
the  brethren  of  Canongate  Kilwinning  ordered 
his  name  stricken  from  all  their  records,  and 
this  was  done  by  crossing  it  with  a  pen  when- 
ever it  appeared,  a  proceeding  which,  like  that 
with  Benedict  Arnold's  name  in  Solo- 
mon's Lodge,  only  made  it  stand  out  in  un- 
enviable relief.  But  both  these  instances  show 
that  Freemasonry  does  not,  and  never  did,  tol- 
erate the  presence  of  a  known  traitor  in  its 
quarries. 

The  story  of  Solomon's  Lodge,  No.  i,  with 
the  exceptions  noted,  appeared  to  flow  on 
pleasantly,  prosperously  but  uninterestingly. 
The  brethren  zealously  observed  the  days  of 
the  two  saints,  listened  to  sermons,  contribut- 
ed liberally  to  collections,  sometimes  ordered 
the  same  printed,  and  on  due  seasons  enjoyed 


"innocent  mirth  and  festivity."  On  one  oc- 
casion the  Steward  failed  to  attend  the  Lodge 
and  neglected  to  send  the  keys  of  the  refresh- 
ment closet,  with  the  result,  likely,  that  even 
"innocent  mirth"  could  not  be  indulged  in. 
We  cannot  blame  the  brethren,  in  their  right- 
eous indignation,  for  fining  the  delinquent  a 
shilling,  and  the  fact  that  he  resigned  his 
stewardship  at  the  next  meeting  only  shows 
that  he  was  not  a  fit  person  to  hold  such  an 
office.  But  such  little  occurrences  only  served 
to  emphasize  the  harmony  of  the  Lodge  and 
even  in  the  times  "that  tried  men's  souls*'  it 
kept  its  membership  intact  and  steadily  added 
to  its  roll. 

On  Sept.  2,  1782,  the  minutes  tell  us  "a  let- 
ter was  read  by  the  Worshipfull  from  the 
Worshipfull  Bro.  Malcom,  requesting  the 
Lodge  to  appoint  delegates  to  correspond  with 
all  the  Lodges  in  this  State  for  the  Purpose 
of  forming  measures  for  appointing  a  Grand 
Master  for  this  State,  and  for  that  purpose  the 
Worshipfull  Andrew  Billings  and  Lewis  Du- 
boise  are  appointed  Delegates  with  full  power 
to  meet  Delegates  from  the  several  other 
Lodges,  and  to  appoint  a  Grand  Master  for 
this."  If  these  delegates  exercised  their  pow- 
ers, no  record  of  the  fact  remains,  but  the 
Lodge  certainly  was  friendly  throughout  to 
the  formation  of  a  Grand  Lodge  and  in  1784 
Bro.  BilHngs  attended  a  meeting  of  that  body, 
in  New  York,  acknowledged  its  jurisdiction 
and  was  seated  as  a  member.  This  practically 
closes  the  independent  history  of  the  Lodge, 
and  its  further  story  will  be  continued  in  an- 
other section  of  this  work.  It  may  here  be 
stated,  however,  that  it  continued  in  more  or 
less  active  operation  until  1827,  after  which 
year  it  failed  to  be  represented  in  the  Grand 
Lodge,  probably  because  it  before  that  died 
a  natural  death. 


CHAPTER  Vni- 


SIR  JOHN  JOHNSONS  LODGES- 


^'■"^'^HHE  first  Lodge  warranted  by  Sir 
John  Johnson  was  that  of  St. 
George's,  No.  i,  Schenectady. 
'  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State,  a  well-known  Masonic 
rule  was  established  in  connection  with 
the  formation  of  this  Lodge,  inasmuch  as  the 
petition  for  its  charter  was  accompanied  by  the 
formal  recommendation  of  a  Lodge  already 
established,  that  of  Masters*  Lodge  of  Albany. 
Its  recommendation  was  written  on  Oct.  4, 
1773.  Instead  of  granting  a  warrant  Sir  John, 
on  June  21,  1774,  issued  a  dispensation,  per- 
mitting brethren  named  in  the  petition,  Chris- 
topher Yates,  John  Hugham,  and  Benjamin 
Hilton  (Master  and  Wardens,  respectively), 
and  their  successors,  to  assemble  a  Lodge  in 
Schenectady  to  be  known  as  St.  George's 
Lodge,  and  to  initiate  and  raise  Masons  and 
transact  all  the  other  business  pertaining  to  a 
Masonic  Lodge,  and  when  this  dispensation 
expired  on  the  27th  December,  1774,  a  new 
one  was  in  the  hands  of  the  brethren  still 
further  extending  the  time.  The  formal 
charter,  or  warrant,  constituting  the  Lodge, 
however,  w-as  found  when  issued  to  bear  the 
date  of  Sept.  14,  1774.   It  read  as  follows : 

To  all  and  every.  Our  Right  Worshipful,  Wor- 
shipful and  loving  brethren:  We,  Sir  John  Johnson. 
Knight.  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  the  most  ancient 
and  honourable  society  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  in  the  Province  of  New  York  in  America, 
send  Greeting: 

Know  ye  that  reposing  special  trust  and  confi- 
dence in  our  well  beloved  Brethren,  Christopher 


Yates,  Benjamin  Hilton,  Junr.,  and  Cornelius  Van 
Dyck,  we  do  nominate  and  appoint  him,  the  said 
Christopher  Yates  to  be  Master,  Benjamin  Hilton. 
Senior  Warden  and  Cornelius  Van  Dyck  Junior 
Warden  of  St.  George's  Lodge,  in  the  Township 
of  Schenectady,  and  which  we  do  by  virtue  of  the 
power  and  authority  vested  in  us,  by  a  deputation 
bearing  date  the  fourteenth  day  of  September,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  from  Lord  Blaney  the  then  Grand 
Master  of  England,  &c.  And  we  do  hereby  author- 
ize the  said  Christopher  Yates  &  his  successors  in 
office  to  make  masons  and  to  do  and  execute  all  and 
every  other  acts  and  things  appertaining  to  the  said 
office  as  usually  have  been  and  ought  to  be  done 
and  executed  by  other  Masters,  he  taking  special 
care  that  the  members  of  his  said  Lodge  do  observe 
and  keep  the  rules  orders  and  regulations  contained 
in  our  Constitutions  and  the  particular  "bye  laws"  of 
said  Lodge,  together  with  all  such  other  rules  orders 
and  regulations  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  given 
by  us  or  our  successors  in  office,  and  paying  quar- 
terly unto  us  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings  currency 
to  be  by  us  applied  towards  the  Grand  Charity. 

Given  under  our  hand  and  seal  of  Masonry  in 
New  York  the  fourteenth  day  of  September,  A.  L. 
5774;  A.  D.  1774.        JOHN  JOHNSON,  G.  M. 

WILLL^M  SETON,  G.  S. 

'Ihe  initiation  fee  was  fixed  at  £5  los.  6d., 
and  although  the  war  had  its  effect  upon  the 
attendance  and  general  prosperity  of  the 
Lodge  yet  it  started  off  in  a  brilliant  manner. 
Yet  its  history  presents  no  detail  of  import- 
ance beyond  that  in  1792,  after  repeated  notifi- 
cations it  finally  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  by  sending  authority  for 
its  representation  by  proxy.  Its  proxy  was 
the  after-celebrated  Jacob  Morton.  William 
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Seton,who  signed  the  warrant  as  Grand  Secre- 
tary, was  a  merchant  in  New  York  and  the 
founder  of  one  of  its  most  noted  famihes.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  the  old  Scotch  Earls  of 
Winton.  In  1784  he  was  selected,  on  its  in- 
stitution, as  the  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  New 
York,  and  held  that  office  for  many  years.  In 
1762  he  became  a  member  of  the  St.  Andrew's 
Society  and  was  several  times  elected  one  of 
its  officers.  The  present  representative  of  the 
family  is  the  Very  Rev.  Mgr.  Seton  of  Jersey 
City. 

In  1775  Sir  John  Johnson  had  business  on 
hand  which  commanded  his  presence  and  at- 
tention much  more  pressingly  than  Masonry, 
but  his  Deputy,  Dr.  Peter  Middleton,  re- 
mained in  control  of  the  sons  of  Hght,  and  on 
July  25  of  that  year  he  issued  a  warrant,  St. 
John's  Regimental,  No.  i,  which  was  placed 
in  possession  of  brethren  belonging  to  the 
Colonial  army  (United  States  Battalion).  Of 
this  Lodge  we  have  no  records,  soldiers  were 
never  very  great  adepts  at  keeping  minutes 
and  war  is  by  no  means  conducive  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  such  details.  It  took  part  in  the 
conference  or  meeting  on  the  festival  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  (December  27)  at  Mor- 
ristown,  N.  J.,  at  which  "a  petition  was  read 
representing  the  present  state  of  Freemasonry 
to  the  several  Deputy  Grand  Masters  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  desiring  them  to 
adopt  a  Grand  Master  over  said  States."  and 
Brother  Prentice  Brown  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent St.  John's  Regimental  at  the  committee 
which  was  appointed  to  carry  the  project  into 
effect.  This  committee  prepared  an  address 
to  the  three  Grand  Lodges  then  in  active  oper- 
ation— Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia— which  set  forth  the  benefits  Hkely  to 
accrue  to  the  craft  under  one  supreme  head, 
and  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  favorably 
entertained.  Of  course  the  Grand  Master  in- 
tended in  the  proceedings  was  George  Wash- 
ington, and  he  was  nominated  directly  for  the 
office  by  Pennsylvania,  but  Massachusetts, 
w^hile  apparently  favoring  his  election,  deemed 


the  time  unpropitious,  and  although  many 
scattered  Lodges  endorsed  the  movement  it 
ultimately  fell  through.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  St.  John's  Regimental  warrant  was  held 
by  some  brethren  in  Clark's  Town,  probably 
veterans. 

Dr.  Middleton  also  issued,  1776,  a  warrant, 
under  the  designation  of  Military  Union 
Lodge,  No.  I,  to  brethren  in  the  Colonial  army 
who  had  come  on  from  Boston.  The  same 
brethren  had  previously  received  a  warrant 
from  Richard  Gridley,  Grand  Master  of 
Masons  in  Massachusetts,  under  the  style  of 
American  Union  Lodge,  and  their  application 
to  Dr.  Middleton  was  merely  for  authority  per- 
mitting them  to  work  under  their  original 
designation  in  his  Masonic  bailiwick.  This  is 
seen  by  the  following  minute : 

April  23d,  1776,  **At  a  Lodge  or  meeting  of  the 
Brethren  of  the  Antient  or  Honourable  Society  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  held  by  particular  per- 
mission of  the  Right  Worshipful  Bro.  Middleton, 
Deputy  Grand  Master  of  all  Masons  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  New  York,  Joel  Clark  in  the  chair,  unani- 
mously agreed  that  a  petition  be  presented  Bro. 
Middleton,  Deputy  Grand  Master,  to  conform  the 
warrant  appointing  Joel  Clark,  Master;  John  Parke, 
Senior  Warden;  Samuel  Wylly,  Junior  Warden; 
Samuel  Parsons,  Treasurer;  and  Jonathan  Heart, 
Secretary  of  a  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons; 
and  that  Brothers  Parsons,  Crane  and  the  Secretary 
wait  on  the  Right  Worshipful  Deputy  Grand  Mas- 
ter and  Present  the  said  petition." 

Dr.  Middleton  seems  to  have  refused  to 
indorse  their  warrant  and  instead  issued  the 
new  one,  with  a  change  of  name,  which  the 
brethren  accepted  although  without  regarding 
it  favorably.  They  simply  deemed  it  a  duty 
to  get  a  permit  from  the  Deputy  Grand  Mas- 
ter to  carry  on  their  work,  and  when  the  occa- 
sion for  it  passed  they  resumed  their  old  title 
and  allegiance.  The  history  of  this  Lodge  is 
an  important  one,  but  it  really  belongs  more 
fittingly  to  Massachusetts  than  to  New  York, 
and  so  we  leave  it. 

This  concludes  the  list  of  Lodges  warranted 
by  the  successive  deputations  which,  as  dele- 
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gated  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  not 
only  introduced  the  craft  into  New  York,  but 
gave  it  stability  and  regularity.  That  some  of 
the  holders  of  these  deputy  powers,  as  far  as 
existing  records  show,  did  little  or  nothing  is 
to  be  regretted,  but  in  adjudging  these  as  ap- 
parently unworthy  servants  we  should  remem- 


ber that  contemporary  neglect  and  thought- 
lessness, the  ravages  of  war  and  the  inexorable 
destructiveness  of  time  may  have  removed 
from  our  view  a  knowledge  of  earnest  work 
which  would  have  exalted  their  names  to  lofty 
positions  in  the  annals  of  New  York's  early 
Masonic  story. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  ARMY  AND  ANCIENT  LODGES. 


IHE  introduction  of  Freemasonry 
into  America  must,  in  view  of 
what  has  been  written,  be  cred- 
it-—_—f  ited  to  the  Moderns.  When 
the  first  deputation  was  issued  in  1730* 
to  Daniel  Coxe  there  was  virtually  no  other 
grand  body  which,  so  far  as  diligent  search 
has  discovered  attempted  to  propagate  the 
principles  of  the  fraternity  in  foreign  lands, 
or  even  much  beyond  the  glimmer  of  their  own 
Lodge  lights.  The  venerable  Lodge  at  Kil- 
winning, while  it  issued  charters,  seemingly, 
to  whoever  applied,  and  even  permitted  its 
members  to  make  Masons  at  sight,  did  not 
send  any  of  its  Masonic  light  adrift  across  the 
sea.  Doubtless  many  of  its  members  may 
have  visited  America,  but  we  have  no  record 
of  them,  Masonically  or  otherwise.  The 
Grand  Lodge  of  Munster  never  issued  a  char- 
ter which  operated  beyond  the  confines  of  that 
ancient  Irish  kingdom,  and,  in  1730,  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Ireland,  the  mother  of  so  many 
foreign  Lodges,  was  just  organized.  The 
Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  was  not  constituted 
until  1736,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of  York  did 
not  begin  issuing  warrants  until  1762.  The 
English  Grand  Lodge,  therefore,  had  the 
world  as  its  field,  and  it,  in  a  dignified  and 
conservative  way,  deservedly  earned  its  title 
of  the  **mother  of  Grand  Lodges."  In  1721  it 
warranted  a  Lodge,  the  first  in  Belgium,  and  in 
1728  issued  a  deputation  for  constituting  the 
premier  Lodge  in  Spain,  at  Madrid.  Grand 
Master  Lord  Lovel  issued,  in  1731,  a  warrant 


for  constituting  a  Lodge  at  The  Hague,  and  in 
i733»  when  Lord  Strathmore  was  Grand  Mas- 
ter, authority  was  granted  for  a  Lodge  at 
Florence,  Italy,  and  for  another  at  Hamburg. 
In  1740,  the  Order  was  instituted  in  India,  for 
in  that  year  the  Lodge  "Star  of  the  East''  was 
constituted  at  Calcutta. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  **mother  Grand 
Lodge"  availed  itself  of  all  the  opportunities 
that  presented  themselves  to  spread  through- 
out the  world  the  beneficent  light  of  Masonry. 
At  the  same  time  it  does  not  seem  that  it  went 
out  of  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  to  do  this ;  it 
simply  took  advantage  of  circumstances  as 
they  arose.  But  with  the  development  in  1753 
of  the  schism,  which  had  smouldered  since  1738, 
into  the  "Grand  Lodge  of  England  according 
to  Old  Institutions,"  the  real  era  of  Masonic 
propagation  began.  The  new  body  styled 
themselves  **the  Ancients,"  and  dubbed  that 
from  w^hich  they  seceded  *'the  Moderns,"  and 
while  these  names  were  bitterly  .resented  by 
the  *'mother  Grand  Lodge,"  they  proved  dis- 
tinctive enough  to  be  accepted  as  convenient 
terms  for  distinguishing  the  warring  hosts  by 
Masonic  writers,  and  as  such  will  be  used  in 
this  history. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  prime  movers 
on  either  side  were  not  natives  of  England. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  James  Anderson,  the  com- 
piler of  the  famous  "Book  of  Constitu- 
tions," the  great  literary  landmark  of 
the  "Moderns,"  was  born  at  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  in  1684,  and  w^as  for  many  years 
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the  minister  of  the  Scots  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Piccadilly,  London.  He  seems 
to  have  been  imprudent  enough  in  money  mat- 
ters to  have  invested  the  greater  part  of  his 
savings  in  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  but  in  that 
respect  he  was  no  more  reckless,  as  a  financier, 
than  were  thousands  of  others  of  his  time.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  his 
work  on  **Royal  Genealogies,"  is  a  monument 
to  his  industry,  at  least.  His  greatest  fault  as 
a  historian  was  that  he  accepted  as  facts,  mal^ 
ters  the  truth  of  which  could  not  be  demon- 
strated by  any  laws  of  evidence  or  by  any 
process  of  reasoning;  while  gossip,  hearsay 
evidence,  tradition,  or  fable  were  seriously 
treated  by  him,  without  any  real  investigation, 
as  valid  and  authentic.  Of  the  critical  methods 
of  modern  historians  he  was  totally  ignorant, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  original  data,  of 
analyzing  any  statement,  or  of  probing  below 
the  surface  of  written  or  traditional  story  he 
had  no  conception.  So  far  as  his  literary  or 
historical  labors  go  he  was  simply  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
His  contributions  to  historical  literature  have 
long  been  forgotten,  but  then,  so,  too,  has  the 
mass  of  British  historical  writing  of  the  time, 
even  David  Hume's  ''History  of  England" 
being  more  regarded  as  a  literary  classic  than 
as  an  authority  upon  the  nation's  annals.  As 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel  Dr.  Anderson  w^on  the 
love  of  his  people,  and  throughout  his  long  life 
he  seems  to  have  been  held  in  general  esteem, 
'ine  first  edition  of  his  Constitutions  was  is- 
sued in  1723,  and  another  was  called  in  1738, 
to  which  he  appended  a  "Defence  of  Free- 
masons" (previously  published),  in  which  he 
discussed  the  history  and  principles  of  the 
craft.  Not  a  word  has  ever  been  written 
against  Dr.  Anderson's  personal  character,  or 
in  defamation  of  his  standing  in  the  commun- 
ity, excepting  by  Masonic  writers  during  the 
heated  agitation  which  was  inaugurated  by 
the  schism  of  the  Ancients  in  1753.  Then  noth- 
ing too  defamatory  could*  be  said  against  the 
good  minister,  and  some  of  the  mud  thus 


thrown  seems  still  to  "stick.'*  The  great  serv- 
ices which  this  man  rendered  to  modern 
P'reemasonry  have  never  been  fully  recognized, 
and  even  to  the  present  day  his  name  is  sel- 
dom mentioned  without  a  sneer  or  an  apology. 

John  Theophilus  Desaguliers,  whose  name 
is  linked  with  that  of  Dr.  Anderson  in  the 
early  history  of  the  "mother  Grand  Lodge," 
was  born  in  1683,  Rochelle,  France.  Like 
Anderson  he  was  a  clergyman  oy  profession. 
He  studied  at  Oxford,  and.  in  time,  received 
from  that  university  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
law^s.  But  he  was  more  distinguished  as  a 
scientific  student  than  as  a  theologian,  and  his 
public  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  as  well 
as  his  scientific  books  and  minor  contributions 
to  scientific  literature,  not  only  won  for  him  a 
high  reputation  in  his  day  but  secured  him  the 
friendship  of  Sir  Isaac  Xewton  and  other 
leaders  in  the  scientific  world.  He  became  a 
Freemason  in  the  Lodge  which  met  at  "the 
Goose  and  Gridiron,"  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, London,  in  early  life,  because  he  thought 
he  saw  in  the  principles  then  pubHcly  enunciat- 
ed much  which  might  be  used  to  benefit  man- 
kind. He  was  acquainted,  too,  more  or  less  inti- 
mately with  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  it  is 
said  that  it  was  the  result  of  his  conversations 
with  that  renowned  architect  which  really  led 
to  the  revival  of  Freemasonry  in  1717, 
when  the  four  London  Lodges  met  at  the 
Apple  Tree  Tavern  and  constituted  the  "Grand 
Lodge  of  England."  The  first  Grand  Master 
was  Anthony  Sayer,  the  second  George  Payne, 
but  in  1719  Dr.  Desaguliers  was  elected  to  su- 
preme command,  and  he  afterward,  when  it 
became  the  fashion  to  have  a  peer  act  as  Grand 
Master,  served  several  terms  as  Deputy.  That 
he  assisted  Dr.  Anderson  in  his  Masonic  liter- 
ary labors  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  and 
it  was  he  who  initiated  the  scheme  of  charity 
in  connection  with  his  Grand  Lodge  which  is 
now  known  as  the  Fund  of  Benevolence. 

Outside  of  the  Masonic  controversalists 
Dr.  Desaguliers  had  no  detractors,  and  his 
life  really  appears  to  have  been  not  merely  a 
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blameless  one  but  one  which  was  devoted  to 
doing  good  to  his  fellow-men.  In  Masonic 
circles — in  one  Masonic  circle,  rather — his 
memory  has  been  blackened,  but  the  causes 
for  intemperance  in  language  are  happily  pass- 
ing away,  and  the  character  of  this  pioneer  is 
gradually  being  estimated  at  its  proper  worth. 
A  good  man,  a  true  man,  an  honest  man,  a 
studious  man,  a  sincere  Christian,  there  is  now 
no  reason  for  any  Masonic  student  regarding 
the  memory  of  John  Theophilus  Desaguliers 
with  aught  but  reverence  and  honor. 

Laurence  Dermott,  who  led  the  opposing 
forces  (the  Ancients),  and  who  has  been  cred- 
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ited  with  being  the  prime  mover  in  the  schism, 
was  an  Irishman,  being  born  in  Dublin  in 
1720.  He  was  by  trade  a  painter,  but  man- 
aged to  acquire  quite  a  wide  circle  of  learning, 
for  when  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Ancients  he 
is  said  to  have  been  ready  to  talk  and  to  have 
talked  in  Hebrew  and  Latin  with  any  one  who 
came  along.  Of  the  details  of  the  career  of  this 
wonderful  man  there  is  little  use  in  entering 
here,  for  all  that  we  have  is  so  contradictory, 
so  evidently  one-sided  that  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine what  is  true  and  what  is  false.  All  the 
anathemas  of  the  Moderns  have  been  heaped 
on  his  head,  and  he  has  been  denounced  in 
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emphatic  language  as  a  liar,  a  thief,  a  forger, 
a  conspirator,  and  as  guilty  of  almost  every 
crime  in  the  calendar  except  murder.  Certain- 
ly, it  must  be  confessed  he  returned  as  hard 
blows  as  he  received,  and  was  as  intemperate 
in  his  language  and  epithets  as  were  the  bit- 
terest of  his  opponents.  He  was  the  central 
figure  in  a  time  of  Masonic  controversy,  a  con- 
troversy which  he  mainly  brought  about,  and 
he  threw  himself  into  that  controversy  with  all 
the  ardor  of  his  race.  He  was  bitter,  vituper- 
ative, insulting,  uncompromising,  and  he  at- 
tacked private  character  without  the  slightest 
foundation,  and  while  he  was  by  no  means  as 
brilliant  and  scholarly  a  man  as  some  of  his 
opponents,  he  was  much  more  energetic  in 
his  movements,  more  determined  in  his  efforts 
and  more  demonstrative  in  his  arguments.  He 
must  have  been  endowed  with  some  good, 
some  lovable,  some  commendable  qualities  to 
have  made  and  won  so  many  steadfast  friends 
and  to  have  retained  these  friends  to  the  end  of 
his  career.  Of  that  there  seems  no  doubt. 
But  the  whole  controversy  which  he  aroused 
was  a  painful  one,  it  seems  to  us  now,  and  the 
principals  on  both  sides  evidently  forgot  all 
about  the  Masonic  tenets  of  charity  and  broth- 
erly love,  and  the  best  thing  to  write  about  it  is 
that  it  is  gradually  being  forgotten. 

As  Dr.  Albert  G.  Mackey  has  clearly  point- 
ed out,  Dermott,  in  spite  of  all  his  faults,  "in  a 
philosophical  appreciation  of  the  character  of 
the  Masonic  institution  was  in  advance  of  the 
spirit  of  his  age."  One  of  the  results  of  the 
establishment  of  the  new  Grand  Lodge  was  an 
extraordinary  revival  of  interest  in  Free- 
masonry, and  in  this  revival  Laurence  Der- 
mott was  the  acknowledged  leader.  He  ex- 
erted himself  to  bring  new  brethren  into  the 
fold,  and  his  watchful  eye  led  him  to  look  for 
new  material  wherever  it  was  to  be  reached. 
In  fact  he  was  the  great  Masonic  missionary 
of  his  day,  and  in  that  respect,  at  all  events, 
his  efforts  were  a  great  success. 

Perhaps  the  key  to  this  success  lay  in  the 
ease  with  which  by  his  system  Masonry  might 
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be  propagated.  As  laid  down  by  him  "a 
Provincial  Grand  Master,  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion, has  power,  according  to  the  old  institu- 
tion, to  grant  a  dispensation  authorizing  and 
empowering  any  Master  Mason  to  congre- 
gate (by  proper  invitation)  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  worthy  brethren  at  some  certain  place  to 
form  and  open  a  Lodge  after  the  manner  of 
Ancient  Masons,  and  in  the  same  Lodge,  while 
thus  open,  to  admit,  enter  and  make  Free 
Masons,  according  to  the  true,  ancient  cus- 
tom, and  not  otherwise."  Thus  a  Master 
Mason,  residing  in  any  locality  could  obtain  a 
warrant,  or  dispensation,  gather  a  few  breth- 
ren, to  open  a  Lodge  and  make  Masons,  and 
such  newly  made  brethren  could  tnen  obtain 
a  warrant  making  them  into  a  regularly  con- 
stituted Lodge.  He  refused  to  allow  Modern 
Masons  to  visit  his  Lodges,  because  they  were 
imperfectly  informed,  and  the  charge  of  not 
being  in  possession  of  all  the  secrets  of  Free- 
masonry was  one  which  the  Ancients  hurled 
at  the  Moderns  at  all  times,  and  it  aided  the 
former  in  their  propaganda  most  materially. 
1  ne  basis  of  this  was  that  the  Dermott  system 
included  the  Royal  Arch,  which  the  Moderns 
at  first  did  not  value,  and  which  afterward, 
for  a  time,  they  openly  sneered  at. 

The  Ancients  were  not  long  in  finding  a 
foothold  in  America.  In  1758  they  warranted 
a  Lodge  in  Pennsylvania,  and  another  in  1761. 
In  1756,  however,  a  warrant  was  issued  to 
brethren  in  the  37th  Infantry,  and,  as  Lodge, 
No.  52,  the  warrant  continued  in  force  until 
1813.  There  is  no  reason  existing  for  ascrib- 
ing to  this  Lodge  a  Boston  origin,  as  is  some- 
times done,  and  in  fact  nothing  is  known  of 
the  details  of  its  early  history  at  all.  It  prob- 
ably carried  on  its  work  quietly,  followed,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  the  movements  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  with  a  small  membership  did  not 
at  any  time,  so  far  as  known,  parade  its 
strength  or  appear  in  public.  When  the  regi- 
ment was  ordered  to  New  York  it  continued 
its  meetings  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  in  1782 
it  was  one  of  the  Lodges  which  took  part  in 


constituting  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge. 
When  the  British  troops  evacuated  New  York 
the  37th  formed  part  of  the  forces,  and  the 
Lodge  carried  its  warrant  away  to  other 
shores.  About  as  much  is  known,  also,  of  an- 
other **Ancient"  regimental  Lodge,  known 
as  No.  90,  and  in  the  33d  Infantry.  This  regi- 
ment fought  in  many  of  the  battles  of  the  War 
of  Independence,  distinguishing  itself  on  Long 
Island  and  at  Fort  Washington,  but  the  his- 
tory of  its  Masonic  Lodge  is  almost  a  blank. 
It  presented  its  warrant,  issued  in  1 761,  to  the 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  in  1783, 
and  Avas  recognized  by  that  body,  but  with  the 
passing  of  British  power  it  went  on  its  way. 

Of  the  next  Ancient  Lodge  in  order  a  good 
deal  more  is  known,  although,  unfortunately, 
its  early  history  is  as  much  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery as  are  tne  opening  chapters  in  the  stories 
of  the  majority  of  Lodges  of  which  we  have 
been  treating.  When  it  first  appeared  in  New 
York,  prior  to  1781,  it  was  known  as  Lodge 
No.  i6g.  On  the  roll  of  the  (Ancient)  Grand 
Lodge  of  England,  and  in  Calcott's  "Disquisi- 
tions" published  at  Boston  in  1772,  Lodge  No. 
169  was  reported  as  in  that  city.  The  date  of 
its  warrant  given  as  1771,  while  in  Lane's 
**  Masonic  Records"  we  come  across  the  fol- 
lowing item:  "Boston.  Massachusetts,  Amer- 
ica (A),  13th  July,  1771.  Ancient  York  Lodge, 
No.  169,  Boston,  at  Mr.  Alexander's  Battery, 
1772."  In  the  (Ancient)  Register,  however, 
there  is  no  record  of  the  Lodge  having  been 
in  Boston,  and  while  the  several  entries  carry 
on  the  Lodge  to  1782,  no  location  is  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  it.  Gould  states 
that  it  was  regarded  as  the  "leading  Masonic 
authority  by  the  various  Army  Lodges,"  but 
neither  he  nor  any  one  else  has  adduced  any 
evidence  to  prove  this  or  to  show  what  regi- 
ment the  Lodge  was  connected  with.  There 
is  no  actual  evidence  on  record  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  Massachusetts,  No.  169,  with 
that  which  was  in  New  York  in  1781  and 
earlier,  no  mention  of  the  transfer  of  the  war- 
rant, of  the  movement  of  the  regiment  which 
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held  it,  or  of  the  troops  even,  among  whom  its 
possessors  would  be  found.  In  Gould's  Free- 
masonry, Vol.  3,  page  414.  under  date  of 
1771,  we  read:  "No.  169  (A)  established  at 
Battery  Marsh,  Boston.  This  Lodge,  which  is 
only  once  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Grand  Lodge,  accompanied  the 
British  army  to  New  York  on  the  evacuation 
of  Boston  in  1776."  But  he  gives  no  author- 
ity for  this  statement.  At  the  same  time,  it 
should  be  stated  that  in  1789  (of  which  more 
further  on)  the  members  of  No.  169  claimed  a 
Boston  origin. 

In  McClenachan's  History  of  Freemasonry 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  Vol.  i,  page  273, 
we  read :  **The  following  singular  coincidence 
will  be  observed  upon  an  examination  of  The 
Laws  and  Constitution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Scotland,  Edinburgh,  1848,  with  Appendix/ 
p.  67,  *Roll  of  Lodges  holding  under  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland'  in  the  column  giv- 
ing *Lodges  struck  off  Roll,  with  Original 
Members'  is  'St.  John,  Shettleston,  Glasgow, 
No.  169,'  and  although  marked  *not  recorded' 
yet  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  Lodge  was 
warranted  in  1771  as  the  Lodge  with  preced- 
ing number  was  warranted  in  1771,  and  its 
successor,  No.  171,  in  1772.  Thus  we  find  a 
Lodge  of  Ancients,  No.  169,  Scottish  register, 
at  the  same  time  that  a  Lodge  of  the  same 
number,  Ancients,  was  w^arranted  (as  some  re- 
cord) for  Boston.  *  *  *  Brother  Hughan, 
as  well  as  Brother  Gould,  inclines,  we  think 
quite  properly,  to  the  idea  that  No.  169  was  a 
Field  Lodge.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Scottish  warrant  granted  for  Shettleston  was 
transferred  to  an  Army  Lodge,  and  Lodge  St. 
John  in  time  became  St.  Andrew\" 

This  theory  of  the  Scottish  origin  of  Lodge 
169,  coupled  with  the  facts  that  the  name  of 
St.  Andrew,  which  it  afterward  bore,  is  that  of 
the  patron  saint  of  Caledonia,  and  that  a  large 
proportion  of  its  early  members,  if  not  a  ma- 
jority of  them,  were  natives  of  Scotland,  has 
led  several  to  suggest  that  the  warrant  was 
held  in  the  42d  Royal  Highlanders,  the  famous 


Black  Watch.  In  another  place  I  wrote  the 
following,  which  to  a  certain  extent  bears  upon 
this  matter : 

The  Scottish  regiments  in  New  York  from  1770 
to  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  included  the  42d  High- 
landers, which  came  in  1776  for  a  short  stay,  re- 
turned in  1780,  spent  a  winter  here,  had  their  head- 
quarters most  of  the  time  in  Albany  and  were  in  the 
city  some  months  before  the  evacuation,  Nov.  25, 
1783,  when  they  went  to  Halifax.  The  71st  High- 
landers (old)  were  in  this  city  in  1777,  and  then  went 
south.  They  had  a  stirring  career  in  America  until 
they  surrendered  with  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  The 
present  regiment  bearing  that  number  was  never  in 
this  country.  The  74th  (old)  was  represented  in  this 
city  by  its  grenadier  company,  but  after  a  short  stay 
the  men  were  ordered  to  Charleston  and  took  part 
in  its  siege.  The  76th  (old),  the  Macdonald  High- 
landers, were  stationed  between  this  city  and  Staten 
Island  in  1779,  and  from  here  left  for  Virginia,  to 
surrender  in  the  end  with  Cornwallis.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  this  completes  the  list 
Doubtless  many  temporary  commands  raised  in 
Scotland  were  sent  over  here  to  take  part  in  the 
great  struggle,  but  such  commands  would  not  be 
likely  to  apply  for  a  warrant  to  any  Grand  Lodge. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  "Liberal 
Freemason,"  April,  1887,  ^V.  J.  Hughan  thus 
discusses  this  much  handled  matter  in  an 
article  based  on  the  Boston  (1772)  edition  of 
Calcott's  "Disquisitions 

Of  the  Lodges  [in  Calcott]  the  following  may  be 
noted:  "First  Lodge"  (St.  John's.  No.  i),  "Masters* 
Lodge"  (of  1738),  "Second  Lodge,"  (of  1750),  and 
the  "Rising  Sun  Lodge,"  (of  1772)  all  of  Boston, 
"No.  I,  Falmouth,"  Casco  Bay  (?  Maine  of  1762), 
"Union  Lodge,"  Nantucket  (1771),  St.  John's.  New- 
bury (-port,  1766),  and  "First  Lodge,  No.  [North] 
Carolina"  (before  1765).  These  were  all  under  "St. 
John's  Grand  Lodge,"  of  the  "Mass.  Grand  Lodge," 
there  were  Tyrian  Lodge.  No.  i.  Gloucester,  Lodge 
No.  2,  Boston  (1770).  and  St.  Peter's  Lodge,  New- 
bury (-port,  1772),  also  No.  81,  St.  Andrew's  Lodge, 
Boston,  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland. 

Mention  is  made  in  the  lists  of  Lodges  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  under  R.  *.  W.  *.  Bro.  *.  J.  Rowe  (which 
met  at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes.  King  St.),  which  as- 
sembled at  the  "Exchange,"  King  St.;  (the  Masters* 
Lodge  and  the  First  Lodge)  and  another  at  the 
British  Coffee  House:  (the  Rising  Sun  Lodge),  the 
Mass.  Grand  Lodge  then  met  at  the  F.  M.  H..  near 
Hanover  St.;  Lodge  No.  2,  at  the  Concert  Hall, 
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near  Queen  St.,  and  Lodge  St.  Andrew  at  the  F.  M. 
H.,  aforesaid. 

The  Boston  edition  of  Calcott's  is  however, 
especially  valuable  because  of  the  evidence  it  affords 
of  the  location  of  Lodge  No.  169,  in  that  city,  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  the  work.  Singular  to 
state,  the  "Atholl"  Grand  Lodge  Records  (Eng- 
land) do  not  say  aught  of  the  Lodge  assembling  at 
Boston.  The  names  of  '*Mr.  Thomas  Alexander, 
M. [aster],  Lodge  No.  169,  4  Books;  Mr.  John 
Stewart,  S.  W.,  No.  169;  Mr.  Alexander  Cruck- 
shanks,  J.  W.,  No.  169,"  occur  in  the  list  for  Boston. 

Bro.*.  Gould,  in  his  most  useful  "Atholl  Lodges," 
notes  that  this  Lodge  was  "first  held  in  Boston." 
The  warrant  was  dated  13th  July,  1771.  Bro.:.  Lane, 
in  the  grand  work  "Masonic  Records,  1717-1886," 
gives  "Ancient  York  Lodge,  No.  169,  Boston,  at  Mr. 
Alexander's  Battery."  Bro.*.  Lane  kindly  examined 
the  "Atholl"  Register  when  at  the  Grand  Lodge 
recently,  and  has  supplied  me  with  all  the  facts  bear- 
ing on  the  point.  Not  a  word  is  said  about  Boston, 
the  heading  having  the  words,  "New  York,  Amer- 
ica," but  originally  there  was  no  such  entry,  as  the 
writing  is  of  a  few  years  later  date  than  the  original 
entries.  Evidently  the  authorities  were  not  aware  of 
the  location  of  the  Lodge  at  first,  and  the  entries 
throw  no  light  on  the  subject,  though  there  are  sev- 
eral. The  first  is  dated  July  13th,  1771,  'Thomas 
Alexander,  Master,  John  Stewart,  S.*.  W.  .,  Alex. 
Cruickshank,  J.-.  W.*.,"  and  others  being  returned. 
"Rec'd.  for  Warrant,  ii,  2.6  and  G.*.  CLharity], 
I2S.  6d."  On  December  28th,  1772,  Andrew  Barclay 
and  17  others,  payment  i,  ii.o.  September  15th, 
1774,  William  Dugard  and  7  others,  payment  2,  2.0. 
August  23d,  1775,  John  Miller  and  9  others,  pay- 
ment, 2,  2.0.  March  29th,  1776,  James  Henderson 
and  II  others,  payment,  2,  2.0.  These  occur  on  P. 
197  of  the  Register.  The  adjoining  page  (not  num- 
bered) contains  "returns"  and  payments  in  1776, 
I779»  1781  (18  names)  and  1782  (31  names).  These 
entries  prove  the  continuity  of  the  Lodge  from  Bos- 
ton to  New  York,  for  it  is  clear  it  was  at  Boston  in 
1772,  and  we  know  it  was  at  New  York  in  1781 
(Bro.*.  J.  G.  Barker,  Introduction,  Transactions,  N. 
Y.,  1781-1815.) 

What  regiment  the  Lodgfe  was  ontrinally  connect- 
ed with.  I  have  failed  to  discover,  though  as  Bro.*. 
Gould  declares,  it  was  acknowledged  as  "the  leading 
Masonic  authority  by  the  various  Army  Lodges." 
The  reference  to  Mr.  Alexander's  Battery"  ("Battery 
March"  in  list)  may  refer  to  some  military  position 
or  "quarters,"  but  more  light  is  wanted,  in  order  to 
clear  up  the  difficulty.  I  have  taken  great  interest 
in  the  matter,  as  I  believe  this  No.  169  was  the  only 
"Atholl"  Lodge  which  assembled  by  authority  in 
Boston. 


This  practically  summarizes  all  that  can  be 
adduced  regarding  the  origin  of  this  Lodge, 
and  while  nothing  authoritative  has  been  de- 
termined it  must  be  confessed  that  the  best 
claim  has  been  made  for  Boston.  The  real 
strength  of  the  Scottish  claim  lies  in  the  name 
**St.  Andrew's,"  which  No.  169  assumed,  so 
far  as  known,  only  in  June,  1786,  after  the 
formation  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  But,  then,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  St.  Andrew's  Lodge  in  Boston  was 
famous  enough  from  its  inception  to  be  a  good 
name-mother,  to  other  Lodges.  Perhaps, 
however,  if  we  may  hazard  a  conjecture,  the 
name  St.  Andrew's  was  adopted  in  1786  be- 
cause at  that  time  the  majority  of  the  brethren 
were  members  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Society  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  So  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  all  the  brethren  who  appear  in  the 
records  of  the  Grand  Lodge  as  prominent  in 
No.  169  were  also  prominent  in  that  society 
of  which  Grand  Master  Livingston  was  then 
President,  Samuel  Kerr,  who  made  the  motion 
soliciting  the  name,  was  a  "manager"  or  "as- 
sistant," as  the  term  went  in  those  days,  while 
Peter  McDougall,  Junior  Grand  Warden,  was 
also  an  "assistant,"  and  at  least  a  dozen  others 
might  be  named  in  this  connection. 

The  prominent  part  which  this  Lodge  took 
in  the  formation  of  the  Athol  Grand  Lodge  in 
1 78 1  and  in  the  early  history  of  the  Sovereign 
Grand  Lodge  justifies  this  somewhat  lengthy 
consideration  of  the  theories  regarding  its 
origin,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have 
no  details  regarding  its  career  in  New  York 
until  the  movement  started  which  instituted 
the  Athol  Grand  body. 

A  still  less  known  Ancient  Lodge,  although 
a  body  of  Masons  of  some  importance  in  its 
day,  was  Zion  Lodge,  the  main  record  of  its 
work  which  has  come  down  to  us  being  pre- 
served in  a  couple  of  newspaper  items. 

In  the  New  York  Gazette  and  Weekly  Mer- 
cury of  June  30,  1777,  appeared  the  following 
item :  "Tuesday,  the  24th  inst.  (being  the  an- 
niversary of  St.  John  the  Baptist),  a  large 
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body  of  loyal  members  of  the  Ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons  belonging  to  Zion 
Lodge  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  Widow 
De  la  Montague,  and  from  thence  proceeded 
to  St.  Paul's  Church,  where  a  most  excellent 
sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion  by  the 
Rev.  Doctor  Seabury  from  the  first  verse  of 
the  cxxxiii  Psalm:  *Behold,  how  good  and 
how  pleasant  it  is  for  Brethren  to  dwell  to- 
gether in  unity.'  After  service  they  returned 
and  dined  together,  when  a  number  of  loyal 
toasts  were  drank  and  the  evening  concluded 
with  the  usual  Love,  Harmony  and  Unity 
ever  subsisting  among  the  Craft/' 

On  Dec.  22,  1777,  the  same  newspaper  has 
another  item  regarding  this  Lodge:  "All 
Loyal  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
who  chuse  to  celebrate  the  Anniversary  of  St. 
John,  the  Evangelist,  are  requested  by  the 
Master  and  Wardens  of  Zion  Lodge  to  at- 
tend at  the  house  of  Brother  John  Borrowes, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Globe,  near  the  City  Hall,  on 
Saturday,  the  27th  day  of  December,  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  They  will  walk  in 
procession  to  church,  and  a  collection  made  by 
the  Church  Wardens  for  the  use  of  the  Poor  of 
the  Parish  of  Trinity  Church." 

These  notices  constitute  all  that  is  now 
known  regarding  this  body.  Brother  John 
G.  Barker  states  that  this  Lodge  was  war- 
ranted in  1773,  and  McClenachan  gives  that 
date  for  the  beginning  and  1777  for  the  end 
of  its  history,  but  there  exists  no  definite  au- 
thority for  either  of  these  dates.  Two  other 
Lodges  were  warranted  by  the  Ancients  prior 
to  the  formation  of  the  Athol  Grand  Lodge, 
No.  210  (afterward  Temple),  on  Feb.  20,  1779, 
and  No.  212  (Solomon's,  afterward  St.  Pat- 
rick's), Nov.  I,  1780,  but  as  both  these  had 
barely  got  started  before  the  Grand  body  was 
instituted,  although  they  were  prominent  in 
that  good  work,  they  may  be  considered  as 
having  no  history  prior  to  it  and  will  be 
treated  more  fully  further  on. 

This  concludes  the  list  of  Athol  Lodges^ 
and  we  may  now  record  somewhat  briefly  the 
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Lodges  which,  prior  to  1781  and  under  other 
authority  than  the  Modern  or  the  Ancient 
Grand  Lodge  in  England,  kept  alive  the  light 
of  Masonry  in  this  State. 

In  the  records  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mas- 
sachusetts we  find  several  records  of  Lodges 
which  were  chartered  in  New  York  State. 
The  first  of  these  was  what  was  known  as 
Lake  George  Lodge,  in  1757,  which  con- 
vened not  far  from  Crown  Point.  About  a 
year  before,  Jeremy  Gridley  of  Boston,  "Pro- 
vincial Grand  Master  of  North  America,"  au- 
thorized his  brother,  Richard,  to  congregate 
all  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  in  the  expedi- 
tion (French  war)  against  Crown  Point,  and 
to  form  them  into  one  or  more  Lodges  as  he 
should  think  fit,  and  to  appoint  Wardens  and 
all  other  necessary  officers  to  a  regular  Lodge 
appertaining.  The  expedition  proposed 
against  Crown  Point  was,  however,  abandoned 
for  the  time,  and  the  troops  dispersed,  but 
the  warrant  is  said  to  have  been  held  at  Lake 
George,  although  nothing  is  known  of  the 
Lodge  or  its  history,  if  it  ever  had  any,  which 
is  to  be  doubted. 

In  1758  another  expedition  was  formed  to 
operate  against  Crown  Point,  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Master  of  North  America  again 
issued  a  warrant,  this  time  to  Abraham  Sav- 
age, on  the  same  lines  as  that  which  he  had 
intrusted  to  his  brother.  This  authority  was 
carried  into  effect  on  April  13,  1759,  when 
what  is  known  as  Crown  Point  Lodge  was  es- 
tablished, and  we  have  evidence  that  it  "made, 
passed  and  raised"  Masons.  On  Aug.  4,  1759, 
the  French  surrendered  Crown  Point  to  the 
British,  and  with  that  event  passes  all  further 
record  of  the  Lodge.  In  1799  an  Army  Lodge, 
Washington  Lodge,  No.  10,'  was  constituted 
at  West  Point  under  authority  of  Joseph 
Webb,  Grand  Master  of  Massachusetts,  but 
its  entire  history,  what  little  there  is  of  it,  be- 
longs rather  to  the  Old  Bay  State  than  to  New 
York,  and  a  previously  warranted  Lodge  hail- 
ing from  Massachusetts  (American  Union)  has 
already  been  discussed.   This  seems  to  com- 
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plete  the  list  so  far  as  New  England  is  con- 
cerned. It  should  be  recorded  to  their  credit 
that,  although  wearing  the  title  of  "Provincial 
Grand  Master  of  America,"  the  early  leaders 
of  the  Craft  in  that  colony  did  not  attempt  to 
exercise  any  authority  outside  the  limits  of 
the  Commonwealth,  unless  specially  invited  so 
to  do. 

Ireland  has  been  called  the  mother  ol  for- 
eign and  Army  Lodges,  and  naturally  we 
would  expect  to  find  her  much  in  evidence  in 
early  Masonic  history  in  New  York.  But  the 
opposite  is  the  case.  Of  course  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  records  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ire- 
land by  fire  may  have  deprived  us  of  much 
information  on  this  point.  That  many  of  its 
warrants  reached  these  shores  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt,  but  we  know  of  only  two  con- 
nected directly  with  New  York.  Of  the  first  of 
these.  Lodge  No.  399,  we  can  glean  nothing 
beyond  the  name  and  the  fact  that  it  was  war- 
ranted for  New  York  in  1763.  A  Lodge  was 
held  in  the  38th  Regiment  under  authority  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ireland  (No.  441),  dating 
from  1765.  This  regiment,  now  known  as  the 
South  Staffordshire,  was  raised  in  Ireland  in 
1705.  Five  years  after,  it  was  sent  to  the  West 
Indies  and  served  abroad  until  1764,  nearly 
sixty  years.  On  retiring  to  the  home  country 
a  Lodge  was  formed  and  it  formed  part  of  the 
regimental  belongings  when  it  was  next  or- 
dered to  foreign  service — to  North  America. 
In  1780,  when  stationed  in  New  York,  it  ap- 
peared in  the  movement  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Athol  Grand  Lodge,  and  was  not  only 
present  at  the  opening  meeting  but  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  proceedings. 

We  know  little  more  directly  of  the  influence 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland.  Old  Mother 
Kilwinning  issued  at  least  one  warrant  to  a 
Lodge  in  America  (Rappahannock,  Va.),  and 
very  likely  more  of  her  documents  found  their 
way  here.  The  same  year  that  charter  was 
issued,  1758,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland 
itself  issued  a  warrant  for  a  Lodge  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, \'a.,  the  mother  Lodge  of  George 


Washington.  But  probably  the  influence  of 
Scottish  Freemasonry  in  America  dated  back 
a  year  or  two  earlier  to,  at  least,  1756.  when 
the  Earl  of  Loudon  became  Commander  of 
the  British  forces  in  North  America.  He  was 
a  brave  soldier,  and  a  most  enthusiastic  Scots- 
man, and  although  most  of  his  life  was  spent 
abroad  in  the  service  of  his  country  his 
thoughts  were  ever  with  his  ancestral  home 
at  **Loudon's  bonnie  woods  and  braes.'' 
Wherever  he  went  he  selected  trees  to  adorn 
his  Scottish  estates,  and  he  was  always  on  the 
outlook  for  suggestions  in  the  way  of  land- 
scape gardening  by  which  he  might  add  to 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  policies  around 
Loudon  Castle.  In  the  possession  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  is  a  portrait  of  his 
lordship,  a  scarce  engraving,  in  which  he  is 
represented  in  rather  a  stagey  attitude,  in  full 
Highland  costume,  with  his  drawn  claymore 
in  one  hand  and  rosetted  Kilmannock  bonnet 
in  the  other.  Judging  by  this  picture  we 
would  imagine  him  to  have  been  a  man  pos- 
sessing no  very  great  amount  of  brains,  but 
with  a  considerable  share  of  self-conceit;  a 
jolly  good  fellow  in  his  way,  who  did  not  care 
a  snuff  for  danger,  and  this  is  about  what  all 
the  histories  of  the  man  we  have  seen  agree  in 
describing  him  to  have  been.  His  American 
career  was  a  failure,  in  its  civil  as  well  as  its 
military  aspects,  and  he  was  recalled  in  1758. 
In  Great  Britain,  however,  it  was  thought  that 
his  lack  of  success  here  was  rather  the  result  of 
public  clamor  than  because  of  his  own  in- 
competence, and  he  continued  to  advance  in 
the  service  of  his  country  for  many  years  after 
his  American  experiences,  and  died,  full  of 
years  and  honors,  at  Loudon  Castle,  in  1782. 

In  Freemasonry,  Lord  Loudon  was  an  en- 
thusiast, and  in  1736  was  Grand  Master  of 
England.  One  of  the  regiments  which  served 
under  him  was  the  62d  *'Loyal  American  Pro- 
vincials." Lord  Loudon  was  its  Colonel,  but 
as  he  was  a  general  officer  the  actual  com- 
mander of  the  regiment  was  Major  John 
Young,  who  for  many  years  prior  to  1752  was 
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Deputy  Grand  Master  of  Scotland,  and  dur- 
ing his  whole  life  was  one  of  the  most  active 
workers  in  promoting  Freemasonry  w^ho  ever 
left  "the  Land  o'  Cakes."  In  1759  the  62d 
became  the  6oth  '*Loyal  American,"  and 
Major  Young  became  its  Colonel.  Two  years 
before,  in  1757,  he  was  appointed  Provincial 
Urand  Master  for  all  the  Scotch  Lodges  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  With  two  such 
Masons  as  Loudon  and  Young  we  may  feel 
certain  that  the  craft  was  not  only  represent- 
ed but  was  a  popular  institution,  in  the  regi- 


MAJOR  JOHN  YOUNG. 


FROM  AN  OLD  PRINT. 

ments,  at  all  events,  over  which  they  had  con- 
trol. In  1761  Col.  Young  left  America  and 
went  to  the  West  Indies. 

It  is  thought  that  a  Lodge  may  have  been 
in  the  Loyal  American  Regiment,  but  if  so, 
it  must  have  been  removed  or  lost,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in 
1783,  when  a  number  of  Ancient  brethren 
from  that  regiment  asked  the  Athol  Grand 
Lodge  for  a  warrant,  which  was  granted. 
Similarly  doubtful  is  the  history  of  the  war- 


rant held  in  the 22d  Regiment — Moriah  Lodge, 
No.  132 — which  issued  from  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Scotland  in  1767.  Of  the  Lodge  really  noth- 
ing is  known  except  that  the  regiment  was  in 
New  York  in  1781,  and  its  Lodge  united  in 
the  formation  of  the  inchoate  Grand  Lodge 
that  year.  It  retired  from  America  with  its 
regiment  and  was  continued  on  the  roll  of  its 
mother  Grand  Lodge  until  1809. 

Indirectly,  one  little  scrap  of  information  re- 
mains which  shows  that  this  regimental  Lodge 
was  an  active  worker  in  the  Masonic  quarries. 
Among  the  regiments  in  New  York  in  1780 
was  the  57th,  the  once  familiar  'T)ie-Hards" 
of  the  British  army.  Prior  to  that  it  had  seen 
hard  service  in  this  country  and  took  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  battle  of  Brooklyn,  Aug. 
26,  1776.  Masonically  a  good  deal  of  enthusi- 
asm existed  among  its  members,  for  although 
only  organized  in  1775,  we  find  that  in  the 
same  year  the  Ancients  instituted  a  Lodge 
No.  41,  in  its  ranks.  That  warrant  likely  ex- 
pired from  "innocuous  desuetude"  prior  to 
1780.  At  all  events,  in  that  year  several  mem- 
bers of  the  regiment,  with  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Mount  Moriah  Lodge,  No.  132, 
and  Eskdale  Kilwinning  Lodge,  No.  134  (on 
the  roll  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland)  se- 
cured a  dispensation  from  Lodge  No.  210 
(Ancients)  to  open  a  Lodge  and  initiate,  pass 
and  raise  Masons.  The  name  given  the  new 
body  was  Sion's  Lodge,  and  it  remained 
"under  dispensation"  until  tne  Walter  Grand 
Lodge  was  formed.  It  was  represented  at 
the  initial  meeting  and  applied  for  a  regular 
warrant,  which  was  granted,  and  with  it  the 
numerical  designation  of  "No.  3."  The  war- 
rant probably  accompanied  the  regiment  to 
Nova  Scotia  when  New  York  was  evacuated. 

This  incident  is  interesting  as  illustrating 
the  loose  manner  in  which  Masonic  authority 
was  wielded  before  Grand  Lodges  assumed 
supreme  power  in  any  territory,  and  also  as 
showing  how  the  functions  now  reserved  to 
Grand  bodies  of  issuing  dispensations  and 
warrants  were  exercised  by  separate  Lodges, 
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and  bears  out  the  legality  of  the  claim  long 
put  forth  by  Union  Lodge,  Albany,  of  its  be- 
ing instituted,  really  and  legally,  in  1737.  An- 
other case  in  point  occurred  on  Jan.  23,  1781, 
at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  craft  in  New 
York,  held  to  arrange  the  preliminary  details 
for  the  formation  of  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge. 
There  were  present  at  the  meeting,  according 
to  McClenachan,  "Nos.  133,  169,  210,  Field 
Lodges;  Solomon's  Lodge,  No.  212,  English 
registry;  No.  441,  Irish  registry,  and  Sion's 
Lodge,  then  under  dispensation.  After  the 
transaction  of  other  business,  a  petition,  with 
due  recommendation,  from  a  number  of  breth- 
ren hailing  from  the  4th  Battalion  of  Royal 
Artillery,  was  presented,  praying  for  a  Lodge 
dispensation.  This  application  was  favored  by 
R:.'W:.  Brother  McCuen,  Past  Master  of 
i^odge  No.  169,  Ancients,  who  stated  that  he 
had  found  upon  examination  that  the  brethren 
were  most  worthy.  No  definite  action  was 
had  at  that  time.  On  July  3  following,  how- 
ever, the  brethren  were  warranted  as  a  Lodge 
afterward  numbered  213,  Brother  Fife  being 
named  as  Master  and  Brother  Crawford  as 


Senior  Warden."  The  Lodge  thus  formed 
lent  its  aid  in  the  formation  of  the  Provincial 
Grand  Lodge  in  December  of  the  same  year. 

That  aid,  also,  was  about  the  only  service 
rendered  to  New  York  Masonry  by  Lodge 
No.  215,  held  in  the  2d  Regiment  of  Auspach 
Beyreuth,  which  seems  to  have  been  war- 
ranted by  the  Ancients  in  1781.  The  regiment 
was  one  of  the  Brandenburg  levies  which  sold 
its  services  to  Great  Britain  for  the  war. 

This  practically  concludes  the  list  of  Lodges 
which  existed  in  New  York  prior  to  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of 
Dec.  5,  1783.  A  few  other  ^'foreign  charters" 
were  issued  after  that  date,  but  their  history  is 
subsidiary  to  that  of  the  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge,  which,  whether  we  look  upon  it  as  ir- 
regular or  not,  or  as  representing  only  the 
Ancients  while  the  Moderns  were  left  out  in 
the  cold,  we  must  consider  as  the  fountain  of 
Masonry  in  New  York  from  the  date  of  its 
formation.  It  soon  settled  all  minor  differ- 
ences, and  in  time  became  recognized  all  over 
the  world  as  a  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge.  To 
its  history,  therefore,  we  must  now  turn. 


Book  II. 


THB  ATHOL  PROVINCIAL 
GRAND  LODGB. 
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II 


CHAPTER  1. 


THE  FOUNDERS. 


O  understand  fully  the  trend  of 
events  in  connection  with  the 
formation  of  the  Athol  Provin- 
cial Grand  Lodge  we  must  re- 
vert briefly  to  the  political  conditions  which 
then  prevailed  in  New  York,  bearing  in 
mind  also  the  fact  that  there  then  existed 
in  the  city  and  State  another  Provincial. 
Grand  Lodge,  hailing  directly  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England,  of  which  Sir  John  John- 
son was  Grand  Master  and  Dr.  Middleton  his 
Deputy. 

On  Sept.  12,  1776,  after  the  disastrous  de- 
feat of  Gen.  Putnam  on  Long  Island,  Gen. 
Washington  retired  from  New  York,  and  from 
that  time  until  the  day  of  the  evacuation  at 
the  close  of  hostilities,  Nov.  25,  1783,  the  city 
was  practically  under  the  domination  of  mar- 
tial law.  The  interests  of  the  military  situa- 
tion overruled  everything  else,  and  the  Lodges 
which  oelonged  to  the  various  regiments  came 
to  the  front  in  Masonic  matters.  In  other 
woras  the  older  Lodges  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Continentals  and  either  succumbed  beneath 
the  noise  of  war  altogether,  or  suspended  their 
meetings,  with  the  possible  solitary  exception 
of  St.  John's,  No.  2  (now  No.  i),  while  the 
Ancients,  mainly,  directly  or  indirectly.  Army 
Lodges,  seemed  to  prosper  amid  the  clang 
of  battle  and  the  excitement  of  the  conflict. 


The  Lodges  existing  in  New  York  in  1782 
and  working  under  the  deputation  of  Sir  John 
Johnson  (Moderns)  were: 

Trinity,  No.  i. 

St.  John's,  No.  2  (English  Registry,  272). 
Independent  Royal  Arch  (?). 
Temple. 
Union. 

St.  John's  Lodge,  No.  4,  apparently  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  No.  2  who  remained 
loyal  to  Great  Britain. 

St.  John's  Regimental,  No.  i. 

Military  Union,  warranted  1776. 

Neither  of  the  two  last  named  were  in  New 
York  City  in  1781. 

On  the  side  of  the  Ancients  there  were : 

Lodge  No.  52,  Ancient. 

Lodge  No.  133,  Scotland. 

Lodge  No.  169,  Ancient. 

Lodge  No.  210,  Ancient. 

Lodge  No.  212  (Solomon's)  Ancient. 

Lodge  No.  213,  Ancient. 

Lodge  No.  215,  Ancient. 

Lodge  No,  441,  Irish. 

Sion,  or  Zion,  Lodge,  under  dispensation. 

We  confine  this  list  to  New  York  City  be- 
cause the  movement  for  the  Athol  Grand 
Lodge  was  mainly  confined  to  it. 

The  county  Lodges  were : 

Union,  No.  i,  Albany. 
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St.  Patrick's,  No.  8,  Johnstown. 

Masters,  No.  2,  Albany. 

Solomon's,  No.  1,  Poughkeepsie. 

St.  George's  Lodge,  Schenectady. 

All  above  were  Moderns. 

Between  the  "Moderns"  and  the  '^Ancients" 
there  was  of  course  no  Masonic  intercourse, 
and  although  in  point  of  number  of  Lodges 
the  ''Moderns"  were  far  ahead  of  their  rivals, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  their  forces  were 
scattered,  the  fortunes  of  the  war  had  ren- 
dered them  dispirited  or  had  driven  the  con- 
sideration of  all  else  but  patriotism  out  of  their 
thoughts;  and  also  that  the  Grand  Master, 
Johnson,  was  absent  from  the  scene  of  his  Ma- 
sonic bailiwick,  probably  with  whatever  plans 
he  may  have  formed  for  the  advancement  of 
Masonry  laid  indefinitely  aside,  if  not,  as  is 
more  likely,  altogether  forgotten. 

Feeling  themselves  strong  and  united  while 
the  "Moderns"  were  scattered  and  dispirited, 
the  Ancients  conceived  the  idea  of  forming  a 
Grand  Lodge  under  their  own  Grand  body 
for  New  York.  In  1780  and  1781  the  Brit- 
ish had  no  reason  to  presage  that  the  war  was 
to  end  so  disastrously  for  them,  and  the  troops 
in  New  York  believed  they  or  their  successors 
were  there  to  stay,  so  that  everything  looked 
opportune  for  a  Grand  Lodge  warranted  by 
the  Ancients  being  established  on  an  enduring 
footing  to  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the 
"Moderns."  When  the  first  steps  to  this  end 
were  taken  is  not  known,  but  probably  as  soon 
as  five  Lodges  could  be  gathered  together  they 
held  a  joint  meeting  as  a  Grand  Lodge  in 
embryo.  The  preliminaries  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  were  fully 
discussed  and  doubtless  formed  the  theme  for 
the  business  of  several  informal  gatherings. 
At  length  on  Jan.  23,  1781,  a  meeting  was  held 
in  the  rooms  of  Lodge  No.  169,  at  which  de- 
cisive action  was  taken.  The  meeting  opened 
as  a  Grand  Lodge  in  ample  form,  and  there 
were  present  twenty-nine  Masters  and  Past 
Masters  from  the  following  Lodges :  Nos.  133, 


169,  210,  212  and  441  (Registry  of  Ireland). 
Bro.  James  McCuen  presided  as  acting  Grand 
Master,  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected : 

Grand  Master,  Rev.  William  Walter,  No. 
169. 

Senior  Grand  Warden,  John  S.  Browning, 
No.  441. 

Junior  Grand  Warden,  Rev.  John  Beards- 
ley,  No.  210. 

The  only  other  business  transacted  at  this 
m*eeting  was  the  presentation  and  considera- 
tion of  a  petition  for  a  dispensation  from  the 
brethren  in  the  4th  Battalion  of  Royal  Ar- 
tillery (see  page  70),  but  the  disposition  of 
this  matter  was  laid  over  until  another  meet- 
ing. 

The  officiafs  named  above  were  formally 
notified  of  their  election  by  a  duly  appointed 
committee  and  each  responded  by  a  letter  of 
acceptance.  These  letters  have,  fortunately, 
been  preserved,  and  read  as  follows : 

New  York.  February  8,  1781. 

I  take  in  kind  part,  my  respected  brothers,  this 
ccmpliment  of  congratulation  from  my  parent 
Lodge,  and  beg  you  to  assure  them  that  I  have  all 
the  sense  which  I  conceive  they  would  wish  me  to 
have  of  the  honor  done  me  in  the  late  free  and  unani- 
mous designation  of  me  to  the  principal  office  among 
the  Lodges  of  this  province.  I  only  wish  that  my 
power  to  serve  them  was  equal  to  my  inclination. 
Such  as  it  is,  however,  I  pray  them  to  be  assured 
that  it  shall  be  exerted  to  the  full  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interest  and  dignity  of  our  truly  ancient 
and  Honorable  institution.  WALTER. 

To  the  Very  Respectful  Committee, 
J.  McCuen,  Chairman. 


New  York,  February  13,  1781. 
Sir:  Give  me  leave  to  retain  my  sincerest  thanks 
for  the  honor  you  and  the  other  brethren  of  the 
Lodge,  169,  have  conferred  on  me  by  electing  me 
Senior  Warden  of  a  Grand  Lodge  to  be  established 
in  this  county.  The  pleasure  I  must  feel  on  so 
flattering  a  mark  of  distinction  is  much  abated  by  a 
sense  of  my  inability  to  discharge  so  important  a 
trust.  But  permit  me  to  assure  you  I  shall  always 
use  every  endeavor  in  my  power  to  promote  the  good 
of  the  craft  and  to  acquit  myself  of  the  unmerited 
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appointment  bestowed  on  me  to  the  utmost  of  my 
knowledge. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  respect,  sir,  your 
most  obedient  and  very  humble  servant  and  brother. 

J.  S.  BROWNIx\G. 


W.-.  M.-.  and  Brethren:  I  beg  leave  to  return 
you  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  your  very  polite  ad- 
dress, by  the  hands  of  Bro.  Warden  and  for  the 
honor  its  contents  confer  upon  me  and  I  request  by 
your  advocate,  to  present  my  thanks  to  the  members 
of  that  respected  body,  from  which  you  are  a  com- 
mittee, with  my  best  wishes  for  their  health  and  hap- 
piness. I  will  (with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  my 
brethrep)  do  all  in  my  power  to  establish  and  pro- 
mote the  interest,  honor  and  happiness  of  the 
Ancient  Craft  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  (Worshipful  Master  and 
Brethren)  your  most  obedient  and  most  affectionate 
brother  JOHN  BEARDSLEY. 

R.-.  W.  -.  G.  J.  W.  elect,  A.  Y.  M. 


From  the  tenor  of  these  letters  we  would 
infer  that  Lodge  169  nominated  these  officers, 
or  that  the  notification  committee  was  com- 
posed altogether  of  members  of  that  Lodge. 
At  all  events  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  brethren 
thus  honored  held  that  their  elections  were 
only  temporary  and  provisional  and  subject 
to  the  disposition  made  in  London,  where, 
doubtless,  an  application  was  soon  after  sent 
for  a  charter  as  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge. 

For  some  reason  that  charter  was  not  im- 
mediately forthcoming,  but  its  issuance  was 
kept  under  consideration.  This  could  not  have 
been  from  any  idea  of  the  unfitness  of  the 
brethren  for  the  high  offices  to  which  they 
were  called,  for  Laurence  Dermott,  at  that 
time  the  leading  spirit,  in  an  executive  sense, 
among  the  Ancients,  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  much  scruples  on  that  score,  but  prob- 
ably arose  in  connection  with  financial  de- 
tails on  which  he  was  more  particular  and 
pronounced.  From  an  extract  from  the  min- 
utes of  the  Ancient  Grand  Lodge  in  England, 
unearthed  by  John  W.  \'rooman,  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  New  York  in  1889  and  1890,  when  on 
a  visit  to  the  British  capital  in  the  former 
year,  it  would  seem  that  the  officials  named 


w^ere  authorized  to  open  a  meeting  of  the 
Ancient  Grand  Lodge  itself.  The  London 
body  had  desired  to  constitute  a  Lodge  in  the 
regiment  known  as  the  Brandenburgh  Aus- 
pach,  and  for  that  purpose  it  authorized  the 
opening  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  New  York 
for  three  hours  only.  The  full  minutes  bear- 
ing on  this  meeting,  an  official  copy  of  which 
is  now  in  the  office  of  the  Grand  Secretary, 
New  York,  are  as  follows : 

Grand  Lodge  opened  at  4  o'clock  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  N.  America,  on  February  21,  An.  Do. 
1782,  An.  Lap.  5782. 

The  R.-.  W.-.  and  Rev.  Bro.  William  Walter, 
P.  G.  M.  Elect  as  D.  G.  Master. 

The  R.  W.  Bro.  John  S.  Browning.  Esq.,  S.  G.  W. 
Elect,  as  S.  G.  W. 

The  R.  W.  and  Rev.  Bro.  John  Barkley  [Beards- 
ley],  J.  G.  W.  Elect,  as  J.  G  W. 

The  R.  W.  Bro.  Lsaac  Collins,  M.  of  169  [?  of 
Lodge  210],  as  Grand  Secretary. 

Present  Bros.  Cunningham.  M.  of  No.  169. 
Warden,  S.  W. 
Lounds,  J.  W.  " 
Barclay.  P.  M. 
McEwan.  P.  M.  ** 
Collins,  M.     of  No.  210. 
Watson,  S.  W. 
Grigg,  J.  W. 
Cock,  M.       of  No.  212. 
Courtney,  S.  W.  '* 
Harrison,  J.  W.  ** 
Hodson.  P.  M. 
Crowell.  P.  M. 
Drew,  M.      of  No.  213. 
Fife,  S.  W. 
Geddes.  J.  W. 
Stokes,  P.  M. 
Installed  according  to  ancient  usage: 
Maximilian  De  Strait,  Master. 
The  Rev.  Bro.  John  Philip  Erb,  S.  W.,  vice 

David  Schoep,  absent. 
John  Doig,  J.  W.,  vice  Ferdinand  Forster, 
dead. 

All  matters  relative  to  this  Constitution  being 
completed  the  Grand  Officers  aforesaid,  in  the  name 
of  the  Most  Noble  Prince  John,  Duke  of  Athol, 
G.  M.,  proclaimed  the  new  Lodge  duly  constituted. 
No.  215.  registered  in  Grand  Lodge  Book  Volume  8, 
Letter  H.  to  be  held  in  the  Second  Regiment  of 
Auspach  Berauth. 

Closed  before  7  o'clock;  adjourned  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  in  London. 
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N.  B.  The  Rev.  William  Walter  was  empowered 
to  act  as  Deputy  Grand  Master,  for  three  hours 
only,  by  authority  from  Wm.  Dickey,  Esq.,  D.  G.  M. 

From  the  fact  that  this  meeting  was  held  in 
February,  1782,  and  the  officials  were  only 
named  as  temporary — for  three  hours  in  fact 
— while  the  warrant  constituting  the  Provin- 
cial Grand  was,  according  to  its  own  authority, 
issued  five  months  earlier,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  date  of  the  dispensation  authorizing 
this  meeting  bore  an  earlier  date  than  Sept.  5, 
1 78 1,  and  was  probably  sent  soon  after  the 
meeting  at  which  the  officers  named  were  first 
elected.  Ocean  travel  was  not  then  by  any 
means  as  speedy  or  so  regular  as  now. 

This  constitutes  all  we  really  know  of  the 
embryo  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  until  the 
warrant  establishing  it  was  duly  received  and 
it  fairly  entered  upon  its  career.  Doubtless 
in  the  interim  many  informal  meetings  were 
held,  at  which  laws  were  discussed  and  other 
necessary  details  considered,  but  the  whole 
proceedings  were  deemed  informal  and  unau- 
thorized, and  if  any  minutes  of  them  were 
kept,  which  is  doubtful,  they  have  completely 
disappeared. 

The  present,  therefore,  may  be  an  opportune 
place  in  which  to  place  before  the  readers  of 
this  history  some  information,  however  imper- 
fect, concerning  the  men  whom  the  brethren 
in  New  York,  in  1781,  deemed  worthy  of  being 
their  leaders  in  Masonic  work. 

The  Rev.  William  Walter  was  born  at  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  and  was  the  son  of  Nehemiel 
Walter  of  that  place.  He  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1756,  and  was  ordained  by  the  bishop 
of  London.  His  clerical  career  began  with  his 
appointment  as  assistant  at  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hooper,  and  when 
in  1768  that  gentleman  died.  Walter  succeed- 
ed to  the  rectorship.  In  his  British  sympathies 
he  was  most  pronounced,  and  one  authority 
says  **he  preached  many  furious  discourses 
against  rebellion,  and  often  warned  his  people 
of  the  dangers  of  the  halter  that  awaited  those 
who  lifted  their  hands  against  'the  powers 


that  be.*  "  This  is  borne  out  by  a  reference 
in  John  Trumbull's  doggerel  poem  of  **Mc- 
Fingal,"  where  he  says : 

Have  ye  not  heard  from  Pastor  Waller 
Much  dire  presage  of  many  a  halter? 

At  all  events  Walter  became  so  obnoxious 
to  the  Boston  patriots,  or  they  became  so  ob- 
noxious to  him,  that  when  in  1776  that  city 
was  evacuated  by  the  British  troops  he  left 
his  flock  and  accompanied  the  soldiers  to  New 
York.  As  at  the  time  he  appears  on  the  scene 
in  this  city  he  was  a  member  of  Lodge  169. 


REV.  WILLIAM  WALTER.  D.  D. 

he  may  have  been  initiated  into  it  before  leav- 
ing the  Hub,  and  in  this  point,  could  it  be 
proved,  would  be  found  another  straw  in 
favor  of  the  Massachusetts  origin  of  that  once 
famous  New  York  Lodge.  It  has  been  said 
that  before  settling  here  he  went  to  London, 
and  might  have  been  initiated  there,  but  at  all 
events  he  was  back  in  New  York  before  Feb- 
ruary, 1 78 1,  when  he  was  chosen  to  be  the 
head  of  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge.  The 
authority  for  his  proceeding  to  London  is 
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contained  in  Holmes'  Annals  (Vol.  2,  page 
407),  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  its 
authenticity  or  to  suppose  that,  being  initiated 
in  London  the  movement  for  the  establish- 
ment here  of  an  Ancient  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge  really  originated  with  Laurence  Der- 
mott,  who  saw  in  the  loyal  minister  a  fit  per- 
sonage to  wield  influence  enough  among  his 
brethren  to  successfully  institute  such  a  body. 

While  vehement  in  his  denunciation  of 
those  whom  he  regarded  as  rebels,  Mr.  Walter 
was  full  of  charity  to  all  men,  and  however 
much  we  may  differ  with  his  principles,  we 
must  admit  that  he  is  entitled  to  be  honored 
for  his  steadfastness  in  his  sentiments,  seeing 
that  he  honestly  held  them  and  that  he  really 
sacrificed  his  worldly  prospects  rather  than 
abandon  them.  From  all  that  we  can  gather 
he  was  a  zealous  minister  of  the  Gospel,  car- 
ried its  teachings  with  him  into  everyday  life, 
and,  having  cast  his  bread  on  the  waters,  trust- 
ed humbly  to  the  Giver  of  All  Good  to  make 
everything  come  right  in  the  end.  His  future 
life  showed  that  he  was  no  bigot  in  religion  or 
politics.  As  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  he  deemed  it  right  to  speak  out  open- 
ly in  defense  of  its  temporal  head — the  King 
— and  did  so  without  regard  to  consequences. 
He  acted  as  chaplain  to  De  Lancey's  3d  Bat- 
talion, and  when  New  York  was  evacuated, 
in  1783,  went  to  Nova  Scotia,  where,  in  1785. 
he  became  rector  in  charge  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  at  Shelburne.  In  1791,  when  the 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  the  political  ties  with 
the  mother  country  had  been  some  time  sev- 
ered, Mr.  Walter  returned  to  the  States  and  a 
year  later  was  appointed,  or  chosen,  rector  of 
Christ  Church,  Boston.  He  died,  holding  that 
office,  in  1800. 

Although  an  Ancient  Mason,  and  probably 
as  loyal  to  its  professions  as  any  man  living, 
Mr.  Walter  was  too  much  of  a  Christian  to 
entertain  for  his  ''Modern"  brethren  the  hatred 
and  contempt  with  which  they  were  regarded, 
or  professed  to  be  regarded,  by  those  who 
worked  "under  the  old  constitutions."  The 


following  letter,  the  original  of  which  is  now 
in  possession  of  Bro.  John  G.  Barker,  Past 
Grand  Librarian,  New  York,  is  in  itself  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  his  pure  Christian  char- 
acter, to  his  sense  of  true  Masonic  charity,  and 
to  the  sentiment  of  human  brotherhood  which 
filled  his  breast  and  made  him  the  great  Mason 
he  undoubtedly  was.  The  letter  bears  the  en- 
dorsement: **Addressed  to  the  Master  and 
officers  of  Lodge  No.  169,  meeting  at  Bro. 
Barclay's  to  settle  the  quarterly  accounts, 
from  the  Rev.  Bro.  Walter,"  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

New  York,  June  22nd,  1781. 

My  Brothers: 

A  matter  has  occurred  to  me  this  day  which  I  beg 
to  submit  to  your  consideration.  A  Gentleman  of 
character  and  interest  applied  to  me  to  know  if  he 
might  be  allowed  to  join  us  at  Dinner,  on  Monday; 
at  the  same  time  showed  me  his  Certificate  which 
discovered  him  to  be  a  Modern;  but  of  a  very  gen- 
teel Lodge  in  this  City.  I  thought,  but  was  not  cer- 
tain, that  the  custom  of  our  Lodge  was  not  to  admit 
Visitors  of  this  Denomination  to  dine  with  us.  I 
find  it  is  the  custom.  But  I  beg  to  submit  to  your 
consideration,  after  your  other  business  is  over, 
whether  this  custom  of  ours  is  not  a  bad  one  and 
therefore  to  be  set  aside. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  nothing  to  do  on  Mon- 
day but  to  go  to  Church,  and  to  dine  together,  is 
there  anything  in  either  of  these  transactions  that 
forbids  our  communicating  to  any  person  of  Credit 
and  Reputation?  Does  not  a  refusal  to  admit  them 
indicate  a  narrowness  of  sentiment  and  want  of  Lib- 
erahy?  Shall  we  who  are  Christians  admit  Jews  and 
Heathens  to  be  of  our  fraternity  provided  they  are 
moral  good  men,  refuse  to  dine  with  a  fellow  Chris- 
tian and  a  fellow  Mason  only  because  he  is  a  Mod- 
ern? In  my  opinion  it  is  not  to  be  justified  by  any 
sufficient  reason  and  savors  too  much  of  Bigotry  and 
Obstinancy  which  a  Gentleman  would  be  ashamed 
of. 

In  the  next  place  our  wish  and  desire  is  to 
take  away  Modern  Masonry  and  so  introduce 
the  Ancient  in  its  room  here.  Do  we  not  frus- 
trate our  own  intentions  by  holding  the  Gentle- 
men of  that  class  at  a  contemptious  distance  as  if 
they  were  unworthy  to  participate  with  us  in  the 
commonest  offices  of  Life?  Shall  we  not  more  ef- 
fectually serve  our  ends  by  meeting  with  openness 
and  freedom,  showing  them  how  we  live  together 
as  gentlemen  and  friends,  and  that  we  shall  be  ready 
and  happy  to  receive  them  if  they  will  return  to  the 
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ground  from  which  their  ancestors  departed?  I 
can  venture  to  predict  that  in  the  broken  state  of 
Modern  Masonry  in  this  place  a  little  Concession 
on  the  part  of  the  Ancient  Lodge  here  will  in  a  very 
short  time  bring  over  the  whole  body  of  Moderns 
to  us,  and  make  us  truly  great  and  honorable  in 
this  vicinity.  I  can  see  no  evil  that  can  accrue  from 
the  trial  and  an  abundance  of  good.  I  admit  them 
to  the  knowledge  of  no  essentials,  nor  even  admit 
them  to  our  private  communications,  or  when  we 
are  at  work. 

If  these  reasons  shall  have  that  weight  with  you 
as  they  have  with  me,  I  would  recommend  that  our 
Conduct  and  the  Reasons  of  it  be  communicated  to 
all  the  Ancient  Lodges,  nay  more,  I  would  have  the 
whole  transmitted  to  the  Grand  Lodge  in  London 
by  the  first  opportunity,  for  I  am  very  confident  that 
the  Brethren  who  compose  that  Body  are  of  so  lib- 
eral a  spirit,  and  so  desirous  to  diffuse  the  Ancient 
Craft  into  all  Countries  and  especially  this,  that 
they  will  pass  the  same  marks  of  approbation  on 
this  as  on  all  other  parts  of  our  conduct,  but  if  I  am 
mistaken  in  my  reasoning  or  you  shall  judge  dif- 
ferent from  me,  I  shall  rest  in  peace,  and  remain 
always. 

Your  most  obedient  friend  and  Brother, 

WALTER. 

The  Senior  Warden.  John  Stedholm  Brown- 
ing, has  left,  unfortunately,  no  records 
behind  hini.   No  Directory  of  New  York  was 


printed  before  1786,  and  by  that  time  he  had 
left  the  city,  being  a  pronounced  Tory.  He 
declined  to  stand  under  the  American  flag, 
and  seems  to  have  settled  at  St.  John,  N.  B. 

The  Rev.  John  Beardsley,  Junior  Grand 
Warden,  was,  in  1782,  Chaplain  of  the  Loyal 
American  Regiment  and  a  member  of  Lodge 
No.  210.  At  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  he 
went'to  New  Brunswick  and  became  Rector  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  at  Maugerville,  al- 
though during  the  progress  of  the  Revolution 
that  village  was  more  pronounced  in  its  de- 
votion to  the  Continental  cause  than  to  that 
of  the  mother  country.  In  fact  all  but  twelve 
of  the  people  had  signed  a  resolution  offering 
their  lives  and  fortunes  to  aid  **in  the  present 
struggle  for  liberty  however  God  in  His  provi- 
dence may  order  it."  Massachusetts  sent  these 
people  a  supply  of  ammunition,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  from  that  commonwealth  was 
not  only  welcomed  to  the  place  but  obtained 
in  it  fifty  recruits.  However,  Brother  Beards- 
ley  made  his  home  there  and  held  his  holy 
office  until  his  death.  There  is  no  trace  of  his 
exerting  any  activity  in  the  craft  after  leaving 
New  York. 


CHAPTER  n. 


THE  CHARTER  AND  SOME  OF  THE  EARLY  LEADERS. 


HE  long  expected  Provincial 
Grand  Lodge  warrant  was 
brought  to  New  York  from 
London  by  Brother  Lewis  of 
Lodge  No.  2IO,  and  had  been  delivered 
with  by-laws,  letters  from  Grand  Secretary 
Bearblock  and  other  documents  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Walter.  That  zealous  Mason  lost  no  time 
in  putting  his  commission  into  effect  and  is- 
sued a  call  for  a  meeting  at  Roubalet's  As- 
sembly Rooms  on  Dec.  5, 1782. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended  and  its  pro- 
ceedings seem  to  have  been  marked  with  a 
good  deal  of  genuine  enthusiasm.  What 
might  be  described  as  the  roll  call  showed  the 
following  present.  It  really  contains,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  first  Grand  Lodge  record  in  the 
State  in  which  the  subordinate  Lodges  stand 
out  in  clear  and  individual  relief: 

The  Right  W.,  the  Rev.  William  Walter,  Grand 
Master. 

The  Right  W.,  John  Studholme  Brownrigg, 
Senior  Grand  Warden. 

The  Right  W.,  the  Rev.  John  Beardsley,  Junior 
Grand  Warden. 

Bro.  Ellerington,  P.  M.  )  Lodge  No.  52,  Ancients, 
Bro.  Jennings,  S.  W.      \       in  37th  Regiment 
Bro.  Scott,  J.  W.  '  of  Foot. 

Bro.  Harvey.  M.  )  Moriah  Lodge,  No.  133 

Bro.  Grant,  P.  M.  (Scotland),  in  22d 

Bro.  Douglass,  pro  S.  W.  i  Regiment 
Bro.  Hanault,  pro  J.  W.    ;  of  Foot. 

Bro.  Cunningham,  M.  ) 

Bro.  McCuen,  P.  M.  f  St.  Andrew's  Lodge,  Lodge 

Bro.  Campbell,  S.  W.  (       169,    Ancient  York 

Bro.  Kerr,  J.  W.  ;  Masons,  in  New  York. 
Bro.  Hudson,  M.,  pro  tem.  )  (Solomon's  Lodge) 
Bro.  Lynch,  P.  M.  (     Lodge  No.  212, 

Bro.  Courtney,  S.  W.  C      Ancient  York 

Bro.  Harrison,  J.  W.  )  Masons,  New  York. 


Bro.  Watson,  M.  )  1    t   j    x  t  j 

Bro.  Collins,  P.  M.  (  l^^'^Pj^  ^°^»^>  ^odge  No. 

Bro.  Jenkins,  S.  W.  l  Ancient  York  Masons, 

Bro.  Gregg,  J.  W.  York. 


Bro.  Fife,  M.  )  Lodge  No.  213,  Ancient 

Bro.  Stokes,  P.  M.  -  v^^u  — .  u^u  .^t 
Bro.  Crawford,  S.  W. 


Bro.  Stokes,  P.  M.     [  York  Masons^  held  in ^h 
)    Battalion,  Royal  Artillery. 


Bro  Streiffht  M      /  Lodge  No.  215,  Ancient  York 

Bro.  Fowler,  M.  n  ^    ,  • 

Bro.  Nicholson,  P.  M.      Lodge  No.  441,  Registry 

Bro.  Woolet,  P.  M        >.  of  Ireland,  held  in  38th 

Bro.  Camobell,  S.  W.    (  Regiment. 

Bro.  Gibson,  J.  W.  ) 

Bro.  Gillespie,  M.  )  Sion  Lodge,  under  Dispen- 
Bro.  Hughston,  S.  W.  >  sation  in  His  Majesty's  57th 
Bro.  Ault,  J.  W.         )  Regiment. 

The  Lodge  being  duly  opened  the  first  busi- 
ness in  order  was  the  reading  of  the  document 
which  constituted  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge 
and  gave  authority  for  the  proceedings  then 
instituted  and  all  that  might  be  done  there- 
after by  the  body  it  called  into  being. 
As  the  document  afterwards  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  it  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied  for 
that  as  well  as  for  many  other  reasons.  We 
therefore  give  it  here  in  full  and  with  the  ut- 
most accuracy  as  to  details. 

No.  219.  (Seal.) 
ATHOLL.  Grand  Master 
WM.  DICKEY,  D.  G.  M. 
JAMES  JONES,  S.  G.  W. 
JAS.  READ,  J.  G.  W. 

To  all  whom  it  may  Concern. 
We  the  Grand  Lodge,  of  the  Most  Ancient  and 
Honorable  FRATERNITY  of  FREE  and  AC- 
CEPTED MASONS  (according  to  the  old  constitu- 
tions granted  by  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Edwin, 
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at  York,  Anno  Domini,  Nine  Hundred  Twenty  and 
Six,  and  in  the  year  of  Masonry  Four  Thousand 
Nine  Hundred  Twenty  and  Six.)  in  ample  Form  as- 
sembled, viz.  :  The  Right  Worshipful  and  Most 
Noble  Prince  John  the  Third.  Duke,  Marquis,  and 
Earl  of  Atholl,  Marquis  and  Earl  Tullibardinc,  Earl 
of  Strathtay  and  Strathardle,  Viscount  of  Balquider, 
Glenaldmond  and  Glenlyon,  Lord  Murray.  Belveny 
and  Gask,  Hereditable  Captain  and  Constable  of  the 
Castle,  and  Constabulary  of  Kincleaven,  Hereditary 
Keeper  of  the  Palace  of  Falkland,  one  of  the  Six- 
teen Peers  of  Scotland,  and  in  that  part  of  Great 
Britain  called  England  and  Masonical  Jurisdiction 
thereunto  belonging,  GRAND  MASTER  OF  MA- 
SOx.o;  the  Right  Worshipful  William  Dickey,  Es- 
quire, Deputy  Grand  Master;  the  Right  Worship- 
ful James  Jones,  Esquire,  Senior  Grand  Warden; 
and  the  Right  Worshipful  James  Read,  Esquire. 
Junior  Grand  Warden;  with  the  approbation  and 
consent  of  the  Warranted  Lodges  held  within  the 
Cities  and  Suburbs  of  London  and  Westminster;  do, 
by  these  Presents,  authorize  and  empower  our 
Trusty  and  Well-beloved  Brethren.  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Ancient  Masons,  who  at  the  Time  of  this 
present  Writing,  are  or  hereafter  shall  become  In- 
habitants of  the  Province  of  New  York,  in  North 
America,  to  congregate,  form,  and  hold  a  Provincial 
Grand  Lodge  in  the  City  of  New  York  and  Province 
of  New  York  aforesaid,  independent  of  any  former 
Dispensation.  Warrant,  or  Constitution,  ordered, 
given,  or  granted  by  Us,  or  any  of  our  Predecessors, 
Grand  Masters  of  England,  to  any  Mason  or  Ma- 
sons residing  within  the  Masonical  Jurisdiction 
aforesaid;  such  Provincial  Grand  Lodge,  when  duly 
constituted,  to  be  held  Annually,  Half-yearly,  Quar- 
terly, Monthly,  or  at  any  seasonable  Time  or  Times 
as  occasions  shall  require.  And  We  do  hereby 
nominate,  constitute,  and  appoint  our  Right  Trusty 
and  Well-beloved  Brother  the  Reverend  William 
Walter,  Master  of  Arts,  to  be  our  Provincial  Grand 
Master;  our  Right  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  Brother 
John  Stedholme  Browning.  Esquire,  to  be  our  Pro- 
vincial Senior  Grand  Warden;  and  our  Right  Trusty 
and  Well-beloved  Brother  the  Reverend  John 
Beardsley,  Master  of  Arts,  to  be  our  Provincial  Jun- 
ior Grand  Warden,  within  the  Masonical  Jurisdiction 
aforesaid;  who  together  with  the  aforesaid  Provincial 
Grand  Master  and  his  Deputy,  when  appointed  and 
installed,  and  Provincial  Grand  Wardens,  shall  be 
addressed  by  the  Stile  and  Title  of  the  Right  Wor- 
shipful Provincial  Grand  Master,  Grand  Wardens, 
&c.  And  We  do  hereby  further  authorize  and  im- 
power  our  said  Right  Worshipful  Provincial  Grand 
Master,  William  Walter,  his  Deputy,  and  Grand 
Wardens,  John  Stedholme   Browning.    Esq.,  and 


John  Beardsley,  with  the  Approbation  and  Advice 
of  their  Grand  Lodge,  to  grant  Dispensations,  War- 
rants, and  Constitutions,  for  the  congregating  and 
making  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  forming  and 
holding  of  Lodges  within  the  Jurisdiction  aforesaid, 
according  to  the  most  Ancient  and  Honorable  Cus- 
tom of  the  Royal  Craft,  in  all  Ages  and  Nations 
throughout  the  known  World.  And  We  do,  by  these 
Presents,  further  authorize  and  impowcr  our  said 
Trusty  and  Right  Worshipful  Brethren,  the  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Master,  Grand  Wardens,  and  their 
legal  Successors,  when  in  regular  Grand  Lodge 
formed,  to  hear,  adjust,  and  impartially  determine 
all  and  singular  Matters  of  Complaint,  Dispute,  De- 
bate, or  Controversy,  relative  to  the  Craft  within  the 
Jurisdiction  aforesaid;  strictly  requiring  all  and 
every  of  our  Worthy  and  Loving  Brethren  within 
the  Jurisdiction  aforesaid  to  be  conformable  to  all 
and  every  of  the  Good  Rules,  Orders,  Issues,  and 
Decrees,  which  shall  from  Time  to  Time  be  ordered, 
issued,  or  decreed  by  the  said  Right  Worshipful 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge:  herein  reserving  *to  our- 
selves our  ancient  Prerogative  of  hearing  Appeals, 
and  Administration  of  such  Things  as  shall  (bona 
fide)  appear  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Honor  and 
Benefit  of  the  Craft  in  General.  And  lastly,  We 
do  hereby  authorize  and  impower  our  said  Trusty 
and  Right  Worshipful  Provincial  Grand  Master  and 
Grand  Wardens,  together  with  their  lawful  Associ- 
ates, being  the  installed  Masters,  Wardens,  and  Past 
Masters  of  the  Regular  Lodges  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion aforesaid,  in  Grand  Lodge  assembled,  to  nomi- 
nate, chuse,  and  install,  their  Successors,  to  whom 
they  shall  deliver  this  Warrant,  and  invest  them 
with  their  particular  Jewels  and  Masonical  Power 
and  Dignities  as  Provincial  Grand  Officers,  &c.,  &c., 
&c.  And  such  Successors  shall  in  like  Manner  nom- 
inate, chuse,  and  install,  &c.,  their  Successors,  &c., 
&c.,  such  Installation  to  be  upon  or  near  every  Saint 
John's  Day,  the  Twenty-fourth  of  June,  during  the 
Continuance  of  the  said  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  for 
ever.  Providing  the  said  Right  Worshipful  William 
Walter,  John  Stedholme  Browning,  Esqr.,  John 
Beardsley,  and  all  the  Successors,  Grand  Officers 
of  the  said  Provincial  Grand  Lodge,  do  continually 
pay  due  Respect  to  the  Right  Worshipful  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  Most  Ancient  and  Honorable  Frater- 
nity of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  by  whom  this 
Warrant  is  granted,  otherwise  this  Warrant  and  Con- 
stitution to  be  of  no  Force  nor  Virtue.  Given  under 
our  Hands  and  Seal  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  Lon- 
don, the  fifth  day  of  September,  in  the  Year  of  our 
Lord,  One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  Eighty  and 
One,  and  in  the  year  of  Masonry,  Five  Thousand 
Seven  Hundred  Eighty  and  One,  and  in  the  Seventh 
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Year  of  the  Grand  Mastership  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Atholl,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

CHAR'S  BEARBLOCK,  Grand  Secretary. 
(Seal.) 

Note.— This  Warrant  is  Registered  in  the  Grand 
Lodge,  Vol.  8,  Letter  H. 

So  important  is  this  document,  so  terrific 
has  been  at  least  one  battle  fought  around  it, 
and  so  often  has  it  been  declared  a  forgery, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  ill-sounding  names 
which  Masonic  historians  and  disputants  and 
quidnuncs  throw,  generally  indiscriminately 
and  w^ithout  reason,  at  whatever  may  be  op- 
posed to  their  ideas,  that  we  may  consider  its 
peculiarities  and  features  at  some  length.  Cer- 
tainly the  document,  on  the  face  of  it,  pre- 
sents some  inconsistencies,  which  were  it  is- 
sued at  the  present  day,  would  be  inexplicable, 
w^ould  be  unpardonable  even  if  they  were  pos- 
sible. But  conditions  were  very  difTerent  in 
1781.  Grand  Masters,  even  in  the  limited  ter- 
ritory of  Great  Britain,  were  not  within  such 
easy  reach  of  London  as  now.  America  was 
then,  in  a  sense,  much  further  away  from 
Liverpool  that  at  the  present  time,  when  a 
journey  across  the  Atlantic  can  be  performed 
in  six  days;  the  necessity  of  absolute  correct- 
ness was  not  as  deeply  appreciated  in  Masonic 
circles  as  is  now  happily  the  case,  and  any- 
thing bearing  the  semblance  to  a  charter,  even 
a  copy  of  one  drawn  up  and  certified  by  a 
handful  of  soldiers,  was  deemed  just,  regular, 
and  potent  so  far  as  Masonry  was  concerned. 

Before  considering  the  document  itself  it 
may  be  as  well  to  give  some  details  of  the 
career  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl,  whose  name,  as 
Grand  Master,  heads  the  list  of  officers  of  this 
mother  Lodge,  because  much  of  what  has  been 
said  derogatory  to  the  warrant  has  arisen  out 
of  a  misunderstanding  in  connection  with  his 
personal  as  well  as  his  Masonic  career. 

John,  fourth  Duke  of  Athol  (the  name  is 
variously  spelled  Athole,  Athol,  Atholl.  Ath- 
olle),  was  born  June  30,  1755,  and  succeeded 
his  father,  John  Murray,  third  Duke,  on  the 
latter's  death,  Nov.  4.  1774.   He  was  a  public- 


spirited  nobleman,  raised  once  a  regiment  of 
soldiers — the  old  Athol  Highlanders — for  the 
service  of  his  sovereign,  but,  excepting  in 
Masonry,  he  sought  no  public  honors.  In 
many  ways  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  shrewd, 
far-seeing  man.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Kiqgs 
of  Man,  a  dignity  which  had  been  in  his  fam- 
ily for  many  generations,  and  sold  all  his  rights 
and  privileges  on  that  island — the  Land  of 
Home  Rule — for  £409,000.  He  had  sense 
enough  to  see  that  it  was  only  a  question  of 
time  when  the  Crown  would  assert  direct  sov- 
ereignty on  the  island,  and  he  knew  that 
when  that  time  did  arrive  it  might  be  doubtful 
whether  the  government  then  in  office  would 
make  any  financial  allow^ance  at  all.  For  the 
Duke's  apparent  complaisance  in  this  transac- 
tion he  was  also  rewarded  by  being  created 
Baron  Murray  of  Stanley  and  Earl  Strange  in 
the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  thus  en- 
titling his  successors  in  the  dukedom  to  the 
hereditary  seat  in  the  British  House  of  Lords 
which  they  still  enjoy.  The  Duke  was  also  a 
Knight  of  the  Thistle  and  appears  to  have 
been  much,  beloved  by  his  tenantry  and  by  all 
with  w^hom  he  came  into  contact.  He  died  in 
1830. 

Outside  of  Freemasonry  there  is  nothing  in 
this  nobleman's  life  to  call  for  notice,  and  as 
the  biographical  dictionaries  do  not  credit 
Masonry  with  being  a  factor  in  a  man's  life  or, 
being  a  theme  of  sufficient  importance  to  in- 
vest a  man  with  any  degree  of  public  honor,  he 
does  not  get  beyond  a  line  or  two  in  any  com- 
pilation of  that  sort  with  which  the  present 
writer  is  acquainted  and  even  in  sketches  of  his 
family  history  nothing  more  than  a  brief  men- 
tion is  vouchsafed  to  him,  but  surely  the  very 
important  part  he  played,  and  the  prominent 
figure  he  cut  in  British  Masonic  history  en- 
titled him  to  more  generous  notice. 

The  Duke  was  initiated,  passed  and  raised 
in  Grand  Master's  Lodge,  Ancients,  on  Feb. 
25.  1775,  and  according  to  the  minutes,  it  was 
proposed  that  he  be  immediately  installed 
Master  of  the  Grand  Master's  Lodge,  which 
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was  accordingly  done.  His  formal  election 
and  installation  as  Grand  Master  followed, 
succeeding  in  that  office  his  father  who  had 
held  supreme  command  from  1771. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Duke  was  made  a 
Mason  some  months  before  he  had  attained 
his  twenty-first  year,  and  quite  an  amount  of 
ingenious  and  adverse  criticisms  have  been 
waged  around  this  fact,  showing  that  the 
Duke's  Masonic  standing  was  illegal,  utterly 
forgetful  of  the  fact  that  while  twenty-one 
years  was  the  recognized  age  in  England  it 
only  needed  a  resolution  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
to  waive  a  strict  adherence  of  that  require- 
ment, and  in  the  case  of  the  Ancients  the  limit 
of  age  was  not  laid  down  in  any  hard  and  fast 
manner  as  is  the  case  in  most  if  not  all  of  the 
American  Grand  Lodges. 

Another  matter  on  which  a  good  deal  of 
wonderful  Masonic  and  antiquarian  research 
has  been  wasted  is  over  the  words  in  the 
charter  "Most  Noble  Prince  John  the  third, 
Duke,"  etc.  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Balestier,  in  his 
"Historical  Sketches  of  Holland  Lodge/'  who 
may  be  classed  as  a  kindly  critic  of  the  char- 
ter, says : 

The  regal  description  of  one  who  was  unques- 
tionably the  fourth  Duke  of  AthoU  as  "John  the 
Third,"  has  led  some  to  believe  the  warrant  spuri- 
ous, and  others  to  suppose  it  erroneous.  Even 
Chancellor  Walworth,  in  his  celebrated  '"opinion," 
speaks  of  the  description  as  a  mistake.  But  the  de- 
scription of  "John  the  Third"  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  usual  one  of  "John,  Fourth  Duke  of 
Atholl."  I  have  ascertained  that  some  of  the  high 
Scotch  nobility  were  formerly,  and  may  be  still,  ac- 
customed to  entitle  themselves  like  sovereign 
Princes,  making  the  number  apply  to  the  Christian 
name,  and  not  to  the  dignity.  This  custom  would 
probably  be  jealously  observed  by  the  princely  house 
of  Atholl,  who  were  formerly  absolute  sovereigns 
of  the  Isle  of  Man.  For  the  same  reason  the  title 
"Most  Noble  Prince"  would  be  apt  to  be  retained, 
and  it  might  even  have  been  "Most  High,  Potent, 
and  Noble  Prince,"  without  exceeding  the  titular 
rights  and  privileges  of  British  Dukes.  The  Duke 
of  Atholl  who  signed  the  warrant  was.  in  fact,  the 
third  of  the  Dukes  of  Atholl  who  had  borne  the 
name  of  "John."  He  was  the  son  of  that  John 
Duke  of  Atholl,  who,  in  1772,  was  Grand  Master  of 


Scotland,  and  also  of  the  Ancient  York  Masons,  and 
who  died  in  1774. 

The  idea  of  the  custom  among  the  Scottish 
peers  of  using  a  numeral  after  their  Christian 
names  is  decidedly  a  novel  one,  one  which 
is  apt  to  provoke  a  smile  from  any  student  of 
Scottish  history  or  the  Scotch  peerage,  and 
while  some  British  Dukes  have  among  their 
dignities  the  title  of  *'Most  High  Potent  and 
Noble  Prince,"  some  who  would  use  it  on  ac- 
count of  their  ducal  title  would  be  speedily 
reminded  of  their  mistake  by  the  Heralds' 
College. 

The  explanation  of  the  '*John,  the  Third" 
mystery  is  a  very  easy  one.  In  all  Masonic 
investigation  much  time  has  been  lost,  much 
temper  has  been  spilled  in  not  accepting  the 
easiest  and  most  rational  theory  that  presents 
itself,  and  much  valuable  time  has  been  wasted 
in  not  applying  to  Masonic  theory  the  safe- 
guards of  common  sense.  In  the  present  case 
the  explanation  is  a  simple  one,  it  being  merely 
a  mistake  due  to  carelessness,  or  thoughtless- 
ness, or  at  best  that  it  arose  from  a  desire 
to  economize  by  using  materials  on  hand, 
without  any  regard  to  consequences,  or  rather 
without  deeming  the  matter  of  sufficient  mo- 
ment to  bring  about  any  consequences  or  even 
to  be  the  subject  of  scrutiny  and  conjecture. 
In  reply  to  a  question  by  the  writer  of  this 
book  for  his  views  on  the  subject  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hughan  of  Truro  writes : 

Respecting  the  No.  219  warrant  of  the  Ancients 
granted  to  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  New 
York,  and  the  mention  of  "Prince,  John  the  Third," 
as  Grand  Master,  dated  5th  September,  1781,  al- 
though the  third  Duke  died  in  1774,  I  find  it  is  not 
the  only  charter  having  such  a  manifest  error. 
Another  warrant  for  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  (the 
only  one  of  the  kind  in  England)  was  granted  to 
No.  217  on  the  same  day  and  year  (5  September, 
1781).  to  be  held  in  Sheffield  for  the  'Counties  of 
York,  Chester  and  Lancaster.'  A  copy  of  the  latter 
is  given  in  the  "Freemason**  of  June  28,  1890.  The 
explanation  is  an  obvious  one.  The  Grand  Secre- 
tary, Brother  Charles  Bearblock  (in  office  as  such 
1779-82),  evidently  used  an  old  form  in  error  and 
stupidly  neglected  to  leave  out  the  word  "third"  and 
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supply  the  word  **fourth,"  as  he  ought  to  have  done. 
He  was  not  the  only  one  who  made  this  error.  An- 
other warrant  was  issued.  Sept  6,  1776,  to  No.  72, 
Sheffield,  with  John,  ''the  third  Duke,"  in  error  for 
the  *'fourth."  So  you  will  see  No.  219  is  not  an 
isolated  case.  A  reproduction  will  be  found  in  the 
"Freemason"  for  26  April,  1890. 

When  William  Dickey  was  Grand  Secretary, 
[1771-1776]  he  issued  warrants  with  "John,  the  third 
Duke,"  mentioned,  and  often  no  qualification  but 
"John,  Duke,"  &c.,  and  so  James  Jones,  when  Grand 
Secretary  [1777-78],  also  has  the  third  in  error.  Often 
enough,  however,  neither  the  third  nor  fourth  were 
mentioned,  but  simply  titles,  the  variation  being  ap- 
parently fanciful,  there  being  no  fixed  rule.  That 
the  whole  trouble  arose  out  of  a  careless  use  of  forms 
is  also  evident  from  the  fact  that  sometimes  the 
same  Grand  Secretary  used  the  right  ones  and 
sometimes  the  wrong  ones.  For  example,  James 
Jones,  on  Warrant  of  June  15,  1778,  has  the  third 
Duke,  and  Brother  Jones  has  the  fourth  Duke  on 
Warrant  No.  331,  issued  in  1777.  These  can  all  be 
verified  and  prove  the  authenticity  of  New  York's 
warrant,  notwithstanding  the  error  of  which  so  much 
has  been  made. 

Having  thus,  effectually,  we  take  it,  covered 
the  disputed  point  in  the  charter,  we  must  now 
resume  our  study  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  at  which  it  was  first  made  public. 
After  the  warrant  had  been  read  by  Brother 
James  Clarke,  Secretary  of  Lodge  No.  169, 
who  acted  as  Secretary  pro  tem.  of  the  gather- 
ing, a  letter  from  Grand  Secretary  Bearblock, 
which  had  accompanied  the  warrant,  was  pre- 
sented and  read,  and  then  the  Grand  officers 
named  were  duly  proclaimed,  and  the  Provin- 
cial Grand  Lodge  was  duly  constituted. 

Grand  Master  Walter  then  addressed  the 
Lodge  in  "a  suitable  and  affectionate"  man- 
ner, and  stating  that  as  it  was  his  inherent 
right  to  appoint  a  Deputy  Provincial  Grand 
Master  he  had  resolved  to  name  James  Mc- 
Cuen,  Past  Master  of  Lodge  No.  169,  for  that 
office,  and  as  the  selection  met  the  approval 
of  all  the  brethren  present,  that  brother  was 
invested  with  the  jewel  of  his  office,  and  in- 
stalled and  proclaimed.  The  Grand  Master 
then  directed  that  the  selection  of  the  other 
officers  necessary  to  complete  the  require- 
ment of  the  Grand  Lodge  should  be  pro- 


ceeded with  and,  as  a  result,  the  following 
were  declared  elected : 

William  Cock,  Master  of  Lodge  No.  212,  Grand 
Secretary. 

James  Clarke,  Secretary  of  Lodge  No.  169, 
Deputy  Grand  Secretary. 

Joshua  Watson,  Master  of  Lodge  No.  210,  Grand 
Treasurer. 

John  Chevalier  Roome,  Lodge  ) 
No.  169.  / 
George  Clarke,  Lodge  No.  210.  >  Grand  Deacons. 
Collom  Homfries,  Lodge  No.  212.  I 
Charles  Morris,  Lodge  No.  213.  ) 
Archibald  McNiel,  Lodge  No.  169.  ) 
OHver  Burdett.  Lodge  No.  210.     (_  Grand 

  Huggeford,  Lodge  No.  212.    (  Stewards. 

Alexander  Melvil,  Lodge  No.  213.  ) 

The  Lodges  present  surrendered  their  war- 
rants to  the  Grand  Master,  as  evidence  of  their 
submission  to  the  Grand  Lodge  and  received 
them  back  "with  the  fullest  assurance"  on  the 
part  of  the  Grand  Master  "of  their  acting 
under  them  with  that  zeal,  honor,  and  pro- 
priety which  becomes  the  Ancient  Craft." 
After  determining  that  the  Grand  Lodge 
should  meet  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  each 
month  at  6  p.  m.,  and  authorizing  the  officers 
to  purchase  a  seal  and  the  necessary  business 
books,  it  was  resolved  to  celebrate  the  follow- 
ing St.  John's  day  by  going  in  procession  to 
attend  divine  service  and  afterward  by  dining 
together  at  Roubalet's*  Brother  Cunning- 
ham, ColHns,  Hudson,  Scheoff  and  Fowler 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  for  the 
dinner  and  for  the  divine  service  being  held  in 
Trinity  Church  and  to  secure  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Seabury  as  a  preacher.  Afterwards,  say  the 
minutes,  "The  petition  of  Brother  Samuel 
Ryerse  in  behalf  of  himself  and  Brother 
Abraham  Buskirk,  Edward  Earl,  John  Bus- 
kirk,  Richard  Cooper,  Justus  Earl,  John  Van 
Norden,  William  Sorrell  and  John  Hammel, 
the  members  of  Lodge  No.  169,  and  officers  in 
the  3d  Battalion  of  New  Jersey  Volunteers, 
praying  for  a  warrant  to  hold  a  Lodge  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  was  read  and  de- 
li oerated  upon ;  and  as  the  petition  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  Lodge 
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No.  169.  in  obedience  to  a  vote  of  that  Lodge, 
the  same  was  unanimously  granted." 

Another  extract  from  these  minutes  will  be 
found  of  interest: 

The  petition  from  the  officers  of  Lodge  213,  held 
in  His  Majesty's  4th  Battalion  of  Royal  Artillery, 
quartered  in  this  city,  representing  that  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England  have  permitted  their  mother 
Lodge,  No.  86,  held  at  Woolwich,  in  the  said  regi- 
ment, the  privilege  of  wearing  their  hangings 
trimmed  with  gold,  in  conformity  with  the  uniform 
of  said  regiment,  and  praying  that  the  same  in- 
dulgence may  be  extended  to  them  was  granted. 
Afterwards  it  was  resolved  that  officers  of  subordi- 
nate Lodges  shall  wear  silver  jewels,  with  such  silk 
hangings  as  they  may  think  proper,  excepting  Lodge 
No.  213,  as  aforesaid. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  meeting, 
which  we  nave  recorded  at  considerable 
length,  much  more,  perhaps,  than  the  im- 
portance of  the  proceedings  warranted.  But 
beginnings  are  always  interesting,  and  as  this 
is  generally  accepted  as  the  opening  meeting 
of  the  present  Grand  Lodge  it  is  of  more  than 
usual  interest  for  the  brethren  of  the  Empire 
State.  But  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  men- 
tion that  the  present  writer  holds  that  the  date 
of  organized  Masonry  in  New  York  should 
start  either  with  the  deputation  of  Provincial 
Grand  Master  Coxe  or  with  the  fujl  establish- 
ment of  the  New  York  Sovereign  Grand 
Lodge  under  Chancellor  Livingston. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  three  prin- 
cipal officers  named  in  the  charter  and  stated 
the  story  of  their  career  so  far  as  known.  Of 
the  others  little  can  be  said.  Deputy  Grand 
Master  McCuen  (or  as  it  should  be  spelled. 
McEwan)  was  a  merchant,  and,  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred from  his  name  a  Scotsman,  but  he  pre- 
ferred the  British  flag  to  that  of  Uncle  Sam 
and  left  New  York  just  before  its  evacuation 
by  the  troops  of  the  old  land.  So  did  Joshua 
Vvatson,  the  Treasurer,  who  was  also  a  mer- 
chant. He  seems  to  have  been  a  believer  in 
lotteries — a  vice  that  in  his  day  was  deemed 
both  fashionable  and  commendable.  The 
Grand  Lodge,  apparently  was  not  above  en- 


dorsing this  easy  way  of  making  money,  for 
at  the  meeting  of  Feb.  5,  1783,  we  find  the 
following  resolution  noted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Grand  Lodge 
be  given  to  Brother  Joshua  Watson,  Grand  Treas- 
urer, for  his  liberal  donation  of  a  state  lottery  ticket, 
and  that  the  Grand  Secretary  transmit  the  same,  in 
terms  of  suitable  respect  and  affection,  for  so  partic- 
ular an  instance  of  benevolence. 

How  much  the  Grand  Lodge  realized  from 
the  gift,  if  anything  was  realized  at  all,  is  not 
a  matter  of  record. 

William  Cock,  the  Grand  Secretary,  was  a 
lawyer  who  had  his  office  and  his  home  at  68 
Wall  Street.  It  w-as  the  custom  in  those  days 
for  lawyers  to  transact  their  business  in  thpir 
residences,  and  even  for  merchants  to  raise 
their  family  altars  on  the  floors  over  their 
stores,  and  it  certainly  was  a  much  more  com- 
fortable way  of  carrying  on  business  than  the 
custom  that  at  present  prevails.  Brother  Cock 
held  office  also  as  Registrar  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  was  noted  in  his  day  not  only 
for  his  ability  as  a  lawyer  but  for  his  power  as 
an  orator.  An  evidence  of  this  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  in  1791.  long  after  he  had  retired 
from  office  he  was  selected  to  deliver  the  ora- 
tion at  the  grave  of  Deputy  Grand  Master 
Malcolm,  who  that  year  passed  away.  Broth- 
er Cock,  in  1783.  became  the  second — ^and 
last — of  the  Provincial  Grand  Masters  of  New 
York  under  the  Atholl  warrant,  and  as  he 
joined  the  St.  Andrew's  Society  in  1786,  he 
must  have  been  a  native  of  Scotland  or  of  im- 
meaiate  Scottish  descent. 

It  may  also  be  in  keeping  with  the  plan  of 
this  history  to  refer  here  to  the  story  of  the 
first  Lodge  warranted  by  this  Provincial 
Grand  body.  All  that  is  really  known  is  that 
the  petitioners  were  officers  in  the  3d  Battalion 
of  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  that  the  warrant 
was  granted  under  the  numerical  designation 
of  No.  2.  and  that  in  February,  1783.  it  peti- 
tioned to  be  known  by  the  name  of  St.  George, 
and  that  that  petition  was  favorably  consid- 
ered and  the  name  awarded.    That  ends  the 
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story  so  far  as  authentic  official  records  go. 
The  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  identify 
tins  Lodge  with  that  of  No.  478  on  the  Irish 
register,  held  in  the  17th  Dragoons  from  1769 
to  1795,  is  entirely  without  foundation.  The 
Athol  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  would  have 
acknowledged  that  warrant  as  sufficient  in  that 
case  as  in  others. 

As  the  other  Lodge  which  presented  a  peti- 
tion at  this  memorable  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  soon  passes  from  our  history  it  may  also 
be  in  keeping  with  our  plan  to  refer  to  it  more 
particularly  here.  At  an  informal  meeting  of 
the  Ancient  Lodges  in  New  York,  held  on  Jan. 
23.  1781,  one  of  the  meetings  preparatory  to 
the  organization  of  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge, 
a  petition  for  a  warrant  was  presented  on  be- 
half of  a  number  of  brethren  in  the  4th  Bat- 
talion. Royal  Artillery.  The  petition  was  en- 
dorsed by  Lodge  No.  169,  and  the  matter  re- 
ferred to  the  Grand  Lodge  in  England.  On 
July  3  they  received  the  warrant,  and  regis- 
tered as  Lodge  213.  The  matter  of  their  de- 
sire for  trimming  their  Masonic  regalia  with 
gold  was  permitted  because  another  Lodge 
in  the  same  regiment  had  been  so  favored  by 
the  mother  Grand  Lodge,  as  it  made  their 
Masonic  trappings  correspond  to  their  regi- 
mental adornments.  But  as  gold  was  the  Grand 
Lodge  metal,  and  to  prevent  this  innovation 
spreading  through  want  of  definite  legislation, 
the  meeting  at  once  passed  a  resolution  that 
thereafter  Grand  Lodge  officers  alone  should 
wear  gold  jewels  and  lace  while  silver  was  to 
be  the  metal  used  in  the  regalia  and  emblems 
of  subordinate  Lodges. 

Lodge  No.  213  took  a  very  active  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge  and  on  March  6,  1783,  was  awarded  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  **their  generous  donation  of 
a  setting  of  marble  columns  and  box  for  the 
repository  of  the  jewels."  In  November.  1783. 
when  New  York  was  evacuated,  it  carried  its 
warrant  with  it  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  so  drops 
out  of  our  record,  but  it  long  continued  to  en- 
gage in  Masonic  work,  and  Albion  Lodge,  No. 


2,  Quebec,  claims  to  be  its  lineal  descendant. 

The  brethren  did  not  have  the  religious 
part  of  their  festival  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist on  Dec.  27,  1782,  in  Trinity  Church. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Inglis,  at  that  time  Rector  of 
Trinity,  and  afterward  (he  retired  from  New 
York  with  the  British  forces)  first  Bishop  of 
Nova  Scotia,  arranged  for  the  service  being 
held  in  the  now  venerable  chapel  of  St.  Paul, 
at  the  comer  of  Vesey  Street  and  Broadway. 
There  Grand  Master  Walter  and  the  Grand 
officers  with  the  officers  and  brethren  of  the 
various  Lodges  proceeded  in  processional 
order  and  listened  to  **an  excellent  and  well- 
adapted  sermon*'  by  a  member  of  the  craft,  the 


ST.  PAUL'S  CHAPEL,  NEW  YORK,  ABOUT  1800. 


Rev.  Dr.  Seabury.  Thereafter  they  dined  to- 
gether at  Roubalet's.  During  the  evening  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Dr.  Inglis  **for 
the  very  polite  and  obliging  manner  in  which 
he  accommodated"  the  Lodges  for  the  cele- 
bration of  divine  service  that  day.  Joshua 
Watson,  Archibald  Cunningham  and  James 
Clarke  were  also  appointed  a  committee  to 
present  the  thanks  of  the  brethren  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Seabury  for  his  sermon,  and  to  request  a 
copy  that  it  might  be  printed. 

Dr.  Seabury  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
notice  in  this  history,  not  only  because  he  was 
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a  prominent  divine  but  because  he  was  prom- 
inent and  outspoken  in  his  Masonic  zeal.  He 
was  bom  in  Connecticut  in  1728  and  educat- 
ed at  Yale.  In  1748  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant to  his  father,  then  rector  of  an  Episcopal 
Church  at  Hempstead,  L.  I.  After  graduating 
at  Yale  in  1751  he  went  to  England,  and  was 
there  ordained  and  afterward  became,  in  suc- 
cession. Rector  of  churches  at  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  and  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Westchester,  N.  Y.  At  that  time  Dr.  Seabury 
was  a  strong  Tory,  indeed  the  church  of  which 
he  was  a  member  was  one  of  the  stanchest  op- 
ponents of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  in 
America.  Into  the  polemical  department  of 
the  controversy,  Seaman  entered  with  the  ut- 
most vigor  and  wrote  a  number  of  pamphlets 
under  the  cognomen  of  **A  Farmer,"  which 
attracted  general  attention  and,  naturally,  gave 
great  offense  to  the  "Sons  of  Liberty"  and 
other  embryo  revolutionists,  for  at  that  time 
the  spirit  of  disaffection  with  the  mother 
country  had  not  developed  into  anything  like 
a  desire  for  complete  separation.  The  Sons  of 
Liberty  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  a  dash  to 
Westchester,  where  they  arrested  the  preacher 
and  other  loyalists  and  carried  them  over  the 
border  into  New  Haven,  where  they  were  de- 
tained as  prisoners.  They  were  soon  released, 
however,  even  the  friends  of  liberty  agreeing 
that  the  arrests  were  unwarranted  and  preju- 
dicial to  their  cause.  As  time  went  on,  and 
events  began  more  clearly  to  indicate  the  cer- 
tainty of  an  armed  struggle  for  liberty  the 
rectory  at  Westchester  was  subjected  to  many 
visits  from  parties  of  armed  men  in  search  of 
evidence  against*  the  **Farmer,"  and  offering 
a  substantial  reward  for  the  discovery  of  "that 
vilest  of  miscreants."  As  a  result  of  all  this, 
and  when  war  broke  out,  Seabury  closed  his 
church  and  determined  that  in  it  there  should 
be  "neither  prayers  nor  sermons  until  he  could 
pray  for  the  King."  During  the  occupation  of 
New  York  by  the  British,  from  1776  until 
1783,  he  resided  in  New  York,  preaching 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rector  of  Trinity,  or 


"the  Rector  of  New  York,"  as  that  dignitary 
was  then  called.  He  was  also  chaplain  of  a 
loyalist  regiment,  "The  King's  American 
Regiment,"  which  was  stationed  during  that 
time  in  the  city. 

In  1784,  Dr.  Seabury  went  to  England  to 
receive  consecration  as  a  Bishop,  but  his  appli- 
cation at  London  was  refused.  So  he  proceed- 
ed to  Aberdeen,  and  there,  on  November  14, 
of  the  same  year  was  duly  consecrated  Bishop 
by  Bishops  Kilgour,  Petrie  and  Skinner. 

He  at  once  returned  to  America,  and  becom- 
ing Bishop  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
presided  over  that  diocese  until  his  death  in 
1796. 

When  Dr.  Seabury  became  a  Freemason  is 
not  known,  but  very  probably  it  was  while  at- 
tending Edinburgh  University  in  1752,  or  he 
may  have  been  one  of  Dermott's  captures  a 
year  later.  Nor  is  the  name  of  the  Lodge  or 
Lodges  known  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
But  that  he  continued  his  connection  with  the 
Order  until  the  end  of  his  career  there  seems 
no  doubt.  On  June  24,  1795,  a  few  months 
before  his  death,  he  preached  a  sermon  at  the 
installation  of  Sumerset  Lodge,  Norwich, 
Conn.,  which  he  at  once  printed  with  the  fol- 
lowing dedication : 

To  the  Most  Worshipful  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  following  discourse  is  respect- 
fully inscribed.  By  his  affectionate  brother  and  most 
devoted  servant,  SAMUEL  SEABURY. 

**From  the  above  dedication,"  wrote  Sid- 
ney Hayden,  '*we  are  induced  to  believe  that 
this  distinguished  Bishop  and  good  brother, 
prayed  as  fervently  and  heartily  for  George 
Washington  as  in  former  years  for  the  royal 
George  of  England."  There  is  no  doubt  on 
that  point,  for  Seabury  took  an  active  part  in 
that  revision  of  the  prayer  book  which  cut  out 
all  references  to  the  British  royal  family  and 
similar  matters  when  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
America  adopted  its  own  constitution  in  1789, 
and  so  cut  away  from  the  sovereignty  of  any 
human  and  hereditary  ''Defender  of  the 
Faith." 
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Bishop  Seabury  left  behind  him  an  enviable 
record,  and  in  many  ways  the  inscription  on 
his  tomb  erected  in  the  Churchyard  of  New 
London  is  a  tribute  to  his  virtues  as  a  Free- 
mason, as  well  as  a  priest,  for  the  commenda- 
tions set  forth  apply  equally  to  both : 

Ingenious  without  pride,  learned  without  pedan- 
try, good  without  severity,  he  was  duly  qualified  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  Christian  and  the  Bishop. 
In  the  pulpit  he  enforced  religion;  in  his  conduct 
he  exemplified  it.  The  poor  he  assisted  with  his 
charity;  the  ignorant  he  blessed  with  his  instruction. 
The  friend  of  men,  he  ever  designed  their  good;  the 
enemy  of  vice,  he  ever  opposed  it.  Christian!  dost 
thou  aspire  to  happiness?  Seabury  has  shown  the 
way  that  leads  to  it. 

It  would  be  difficult  more  concisely  or  more 
clearly  to  present  a  statement  of  all  that  Ma- 
sonic teaching  is  striving  to  produce  in  each 
member  of  the  Order  than  is  presented  in 
these  few  Hues. 

One  would  have  thought  that  this  noted 
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divine  would  have  been  secured  as  Chaplain 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  but  for  some  reason  that 
honor  fell,  March  6,  1783,  to  the  Rev.  Brother 
Fraser,  a  member  of  Lodge  169,  one  of  the 
Military  Chaplains.  In  his  hands  the  honor 
was  simply  held  as  an  empty  one,  for  he 
seems  to  have  performed  no  duties  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  and  indeed  it  was  many  years 
later  before  Chaplains  had  an  assured  and 
recognized  position  among  the  officials  of  the 
Grand  Lodge.  But  the  Provincial  Lodge 
never  forgot  its  religious  duties,  and  while  it 
lasted,  the  **days"  of  the  patron  saints  seem  to 
have  been  faithfully  observed.  Thus  on  June 
24,  1783.  the  day  of  the  Baptist,  the  brethren 
listened  to  a  sermon  in  St.  Paul's  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Inglis,  and  afterward  dined  together,  and 
although  no  notice  is  preserved  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  records  as  to  the  Evangelist's  day  that 
year  being  celebrated  we  may  be  certain  it 
was  not  permitted  to  pass  without  notice. 


CHAPTER  in. 


WAYS  AND  MEANS. 


HE  first  business  of  the  newly 
constituted  Grand  Lodge  was 
to  provide  the  ways  and  means 
for  carrying  on  its  work.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  gift  of  a  lot- 
tery ticket  from  the  Grand  Treasurer,  and  two 
similar  gifts  were  about  the  same  time  re- 
ceived from  another  brother,  John  Moore, 
while  the  Lodges  seem  to  have  been  generous 
in  their  individual  contributions,  but  it  was 
felt  that  some  more  tangible  sources  of  in- 
come should  be  devised.  So  at  the  meeting 
on  Jan.  2,  1783,  the  Masters  of  the  enrolled 
Lodges  were  appointed  a  committee  "to  con- 
sult and  deliberate  upon  a  system  most  agree- 
able to  the  circumstances  of  their  respective 
Lodges  for  raising  a  fund  for  supporting  the 
dignity  and  reputation  of  this  Lodge  and  to 
enable  it  the  more  effectually  to  extend  the 
beneficent  purposes  of  the  institution."  As  a 
result,  at  the  next  meeting  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  passed : 

Resolved,  That  six  guineas  be  paid  for  a  warrant 
and  one  guinea  for  a  book  of  By-laws. 

Resolved,  That  each  visiting  Brother,  upon  his 
admission  into  this  Grand  Lodge,  shall  pay  into  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer  one  dollar. 

Resolved,  That  all  Lodges  in  this  jurisdiction  may 
have  a  name  as  well  as  a  number,  if  they  request  it. 

Soon  after  it  was  agreed  that  the  Pursuivant 
and  Tyler  should,  respectively,  receive  twenty 
shillings  each  regular  Grand  Lodge  night  for 
their  services,  and  that  "the  extra  Tyler,  when 
one  is  necessary,  shall  be  paid  eight  shillings 


for  each  night  he  attends."  After  being  in 
possession  of  a  regular  income  for  a  few 
months  the  Grand  Lodge  proceeded  to  put 
into  practical  effect  the  tenets  of  brotherly  love 
by  appointing,  in  August,  1783.  a  Committee 
on  Charity,  **to  whom  all  petitions  from  in- 
digent brethren  be  referred,"  and  the  commit- 
tee was  empowered  "to  grant  such  relief  as  the 
circumstances  may  require  and  the  funds  of 
this  Grand  Lodge  will  permit."  The  Grand 
Treasurer,  Grand  Secretary  and  Brother  Fife, 
Master  of  Lodge  213,  were  appointed  such 
committee,  and  soon  found  plenty  of  occupa- 
tion. They  were  very  liberal,  too,  it  would 
seem  to  us,  for  their  first  report  awarded  gifts 
of  £4,  £9  6s.  8d.,  and  £26  2s.  8d.,  respect- 
ively to  three  brethren,  whose  names  need  not 
be  printed  here.  They  should  never  have  been 
printed,  in  fact,  not  even  in  the  Grand  Lodge 
records.  Masonic  charity— or  love — is  an 
obligation,  and  the  details  of  its  fulfillment 
should  be  held  as  secret  as  any  obligation 
which  is  imposed  at  the  altar. 

With  the  establishment  of  its  benevolent 
fund  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  may  be  said 
to  have  completed  its  circle,  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  the  Committee  on  Charity  was  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situ- 
ation. So  on  Feb.  14,  1784,  it  was  resolved 
that  '*a  Committee  of  Charity  or  Steward's 
Lodge  shall  be  appointed  and  formed  to  meet 
upon  the  third  Wednesday  in  each  calendar 
month,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution."  At 
the  same  meeting  it  was  also  agreed  "that 
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the  three  oldest  Masters  of  the  different 
Lodges  meet  as  often  as  possible,  the  Secre- 
tary and  books  always  present,  to  grant  relief 
to  the  petitioners  of  this  Grand  Lodge  or 
Stewards'  Lodge  for  charity." 
.  The  Grand  Stewards'  Lodge  thereupon  met 
on  February  i8,  and  was  presided  over  by  the 
Deputy  Grand  Master.  It  not  only  awarded 
charity  to  one  brother  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of 
another  but  it  gave  a  special  donation  to  the 
Tyler,  and  ordered  that  his  fees,  past  due, 
should  be  at  once  paid.  It  considered  the  dis- 
position of  a  warrant,  which  matter  it  referred 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  for  action,  and  closed  its 
proceedings  by  the  passing  of  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  the  next  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  for  the  purpose  of  installing  the  Right  Wor- 
shipful the  Grand  Master,  be  at  Brother  Cape's 
Tavern,  and  that  Brothers  Kerr  and  Sardler  wait  on 
the  Grand  Master  to  know  his  pleasure  whether  the 
installation  shall  be  public  or  not. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  the 
Grand  Stewards'  Lodge,  an  organization 
which  steadily  rose  in  influence  and  power, 
so  that  it  virtually  became  the  sort  of  inner 
circle  which  not  only  dictated  the  policy  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  but  directed  its  actions  until, 
becoming  too  overbearing  in  its  methods,  and 
as  a  result  distasteful  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  brethren,  it  was.  in  1854,  felt  that  it  had 
outlived  its  usefulness  and  was  abolished. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Grand  Master  Wal- 
ter, after  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  had  been 
duly  constituted,  was  to  attempt  to  bring  all 
Masons  in  the  city  into  the  true  Masonic  fold, 
which  was,  in  his  estimation,  naturally,  the 
fold  in  which  he  was  sheltered.  We  have 
printed  on  a  previous  page  his  letter — re- 
markable for  the  time — in  which  he  counseled 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship  being  given  to 
one  whom  he  regarded  as  a  brother,  although 
an  erring  and  irregular  one.  It  was  possibly 
in  view  of  his  sentiments  and  urgings  that  the 
Grand  Lodge,  on  Jan.  2,  1783,  after  he  had 


explained  the  manner  of  "healing,"  adopted 
a  resolution  stating  "that  a  Modern  Master 
Mason,  known  to  be  such,  may  be  healed  and 
admitted  into  the  Mysteries  of  the  Ancient 
Craft  in  the  manner  determined  upon  this 
evening,  and  that  the  same  be  recommended  to 
the  several  Lodges  under  this  jurisdiction,  of 
which  the  several  Masters  and  Wardens  pres- 
ent are  desired  perfectly  to  understand  and 
communicate  the  same  to  their  respective 
Lodges."  It  may  have  been  that  this  policy 
was  suggested  from  the  Grand  Lodge  in  Eng- 
land as  a  means  of  wiping  out  the  "Modern" 
system  in  New  York. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  holding  out  of 
the  olive  branch  was  an  application  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  (Feb.  5, 
1783)  of  the  officers  of  St.  John's  Lodge,  on 
behalf  of  its  members,  for  admission.  This  on 
the  face  of  it  was  a  defection  from  the  Mod- 
erns, but  in  reality  it  was  an  irregular  and  un- 
constituted  Lodge  applying  for  a  voucher 
of  regularity  of  some  sort,  on  a  basis  which 
was  at  once  easy  and  cheap.  The  Lodge  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  that  venerable  body 
which  as  St.  John's,  No.  i,  now  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  Grand  Lodge  roll.  In  1776  when 
the  British  forces  regained  possession  of  New 
York  the  majority  of  the  brethren  of  that 
Lodge  left  the  city  and  carried  with  them 
the  warrant.  Most  of  those  left  behind  were 
loyal  to  the  King,  and  as  the  Lodge  room  and 
its  furniture,  etc.,  was  left  they  continued  to 
meet  as  Masons,  without  recognition  from  any 
superior  authority,  and,  of  course,  without 
warrant.  They  elected  officers  apparently  in  a 
regular  way,  and  the  officers  in  1783,  Charles 
Horton,  Master;  William  McQuhae,  Senior 
Warden,  and  John  Strickland,  Junior  Warden, 
were  those  who  applied  for  healing,  which  they 
certainly  stood  in  need  of  from  either  Modern 
or  Ancient  bodies.  After  undergoing  the  cere- 
mony of  healing  these  brethren  appear  to  have 
reported  the  matter  to  the  Lodge  to  which 
they  belonged,  healed  in  turn  the  brethren, 
and  then  applied  to  the  Grand  Lodge  for  a 
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warrant.  This  was  granted  them  and  the  of- 
ficers above  named  were  installed,  invested 
with  their  jewels,  assigned  to  seats  in  the 
Grand  Lodge,  and  the  Lodge  became  known 
as  No.  4.  It  is  significant  of  the  correct  under- 
standing which  the  Grand  Lodge  had  of  the 
transaction  that  no  attempt  throughout  the 
proceedings  was  made  to  indicate  that  this 
Lodge,  generally  known  as  St.  John's,  No.  4, 
was  anything  but  a  new  body,  and  without 
having  any  legal  connection  with  the  original 
St.  John's,  then,  it  may  be  said,  in  exile  from 
the  city  of  its  birth. 

While  naturally  anxious  to  strengthen  his 
newly  formed  Grand  Lodge  in  every  way, 
Grand  Master  Walter  seems  to  have  been  de- 
termined to  permit  no  laxity  in  its  methods, 
and  no  dereliction  of  duty.  Masonic  or  other- 
wise, on  the  part  of  either  officers  or  members. 
One  brother,  Henry  Lorey,  being  suspended 
for  two  months  by  his  Lodge  (No.  5)  for 
reasons  not  stated  in  the  minutes,  the  Grand 
Master  endorsed  the  suspension  by  ordering 
that  the  erring  or  unfortunate  brother  be  not 
admitted  into  any  of  the  Lodges  until  the  sus- 
pension should  be  removed.  Even  the  Grand 
Lodge  officials  were  kept  strictly  to  account. 
Complaints  having  been  made  that  the  Grand 
Deacons  or  Stewards  neglected  their  duty 
by  absenting  themselves  from  the  stated  meet- 
ings of  the  Lodge,  it  was  resolved  at  the  Au- 
gust meeting  that,  unless  a  satisfactory  excuse 
is  given,  they  **shall  be  suspended  and  others 
appointed  in  their  places."  This  matter  was 
thus  placed  on  record.  But  the  officials  con- 
tinued careless  and  in  a  more  direct  and  busi- 
ness-like way  the  Grand  Lodge  brought  the 
matter  to  a  clear-cut  issue  at  the  September 
(1783)  meeting  by  the  adoption  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Resolved,  That  the  Grand  Secretary  summon  the 
Deacons  and  Stewards,  who  have  not  attended  to 
their  duty,  and  the  proceedings  of  this  evening,  to 
appear  before  the  Right  Worshipful  Deputy  Grand 
Master,  and  to  show  cause,  if  any  they  have,  why 
the  vote  passed  the  5th  of  August  should  not  be 
carried  into  execution  against  them. 


The  unsettled  condition  of  public  affairs  and 
the  changes  caused  by  the  departure  of  many 
of  the  officials  from  New  York  alone  prevent- 
ed these  derelict  brethren  from  being  visited 
with  the  punishment  their  carelessness  or  con- 
tumaciousness  deserved.  That  they  would 
have  received  fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
their  brother  officers  is  evident  from  the  story 
of  the  disposition  of  the  charges  made  against 
one  of  the  Past  Masters  of  Lodge  210.  Ac- 
cording to  the  official  record  the  story  of  that 
incident  was  as  follows : 

Brother  Guion,  Master  of  Lodge  No.  210  com- 
plained that  Brother  Collins,  a  Past  Master  of  that 
Lodge,  had  taken  upon  him  to  grant  certificates 
without  the  knowlede  and  consent  of  the  regular 
officers  of  the  Lodge,  and  the  same  being  taken  into 
consideration,  on  motion  it  was  resolved  that  Broth- 
ers Campbell,  Fife,  Horton,  Kerr  and  Gardner  be 
authorized  to  inquire  into  the  same  by  summoning 
Brother  Collins  to  appear  before  them  at  such  time 
and  place  as  they  may  direct,  and  also  to  summon 
such  other  brethren  as  they  may  suppose  are  ma- 
terial witnesses,  and  to  make  report  of  their  doings 
at  the  next  Grand  Lodge. 

That  was  passed  at  the  meeting  of  Aug.  5, 
1783.  The  committee  carefully  attended  to  its 
duty,  apparently,  and  the  following  extract 
from  the  minutes  of  the  next  meeting,  held 
September  3,  shows  the  disposition  of  the  case. 

The  committee  appointed  last  Lodge  night,  upon 
the  complaint  of  Brother  Guion  against  Brother  Col- 
lins, made  the  following  report,  which  was  accept- 
ed, viz. :  'That  they  had  heard  the  parties  and  fully 
considered  their  several  allegations,  and  are  of  the 
opinion  that  Brother  Collins  has  not  taken  upon 
him  to  grant  certificates  from  Lodge  No.  210  without 
the  consent  of  the  regular  officers  of  that  Lodge, 
and  that  he  is  acquitted  of  the  charge,  not  only  for 
the  want  of  evidence,  but  from  his  own  testimony, 
made  with  that  solemnity  which  cannot  leave  any 
room  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  declaration.  And 
we  further  beg  leave  to  report  that  Brother  Guion 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  purest 
motives  of  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  craft  in  caus- 
ing an  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  conduct  of  Broth- 
er Collins,  as  he  had  by  his  remissness,  in  not  giv- 
ing Brother  Guion  that  information  and  satisfaction 
which  he  had  a  right  to  expect,  occasioned  a  sus- 
picion perfectly  justifiable  on  the  part  of  Brother 
Guion." 
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The  Provincial  Grand  Lodge,  under  Grand 
Masters  Walter  and  Cock,  besides  "healing" 
St.  John's,  No.  4,  issued  warrants  to  seven 
Loages : 

1 .  Lodge  No.  2,  in  New  Jersey  Volunteers, 
Dec.  5,  1782. 

2.  Sion  Lodge,  No.  3,  in  57th  Regiment, 
Jan.  2,  1783. 

3.  Hiram  Lodge,  No.  5,  in  Regiment  de 
Knyphausen,  March  6,  1783.' 

4.  Concordia  Lodge,  No.  6,  made  up  of 
Ancient  ^lasons  and  members  of  different 
Lodges  in  this  jurisdiction,  March  6,  1783. 


5.  Lodge  No.  7,  in  Loyal  American  Regi- 
ment, constituted  June  12,  May  7,  1783.  Pos- 
sibly made  up  of  members  of  old  Union  Lodge 
— Moderns. 

6.  Union  Lodge,  No.  8,  a  New  York  City 
Lodge,  Nov.  29,  1783. 

7.  Long  Island  Lodge,  first  Lodge  in  Long 
Island,  Feb.  4,  1784. 

Affiliated: 

Lodge  No.  90,  in  33d  Regiment  (Ancient), 
Aug.  5,  1783,  may  be  considered  as  having  af- 
filiated because  its  officers  were  given  seats  in 
Grand  Lodge. 


CHAPTER  IV- 


THE  END  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL  GRAND  LODGE* 


jURING  1783  political  events  be- 
gan to  shape  themselves,  so 
that  the  hopes  of  the  Ameri- 
can patriots  for  peace  on  the 
basis  of  independence  became  assured.  In 
fact  in  that  year  New  York  was  the  only  place 
ot  consequence  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
British,  and  Washington's  headquarters  were 
at  Newburgh,  waiting  for  the  final  battle  or 
the  treaty  which  was  formally  to  inaugurate 
a  new  nation.  It  was  felt  that  the  time  had 
about  come  when  the  pen  would  complete  the 
work  of  the  sword,  and  1783  had  not  run  half 
its  length  before  it  was  seen  to  be  only  a  ques- 
tion of  a  few  months  when  the  British  would 
surrender  New  York.  On  Nov.  30,  1782,  pre- 
liminary articles  of  peace  were  signed  at  Paris 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
thus  putting  a  stay  to  all  hostilities,  and  on 
Sept.  3,  1783.  the  final  treaty  between  the  com- 
batants became  a  fact.  On  November  3  the 
Continental  Army  was  disbanded  by  Act  of 
Congress,  and  on  the  25th  of  that  month 
Washington  marched  down  the  Bowery  while 
the  British  troops  embarked  at  the  Battery. 
As  soon  as  the  last  of  the  red  coats  had  em- 
barked the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  hoisted  on 
the  historic  fort,  and  what  has  been  called  the 
seven  years'  occupation  of  New  York  by  the 
British  came  to  an  end. 

The  certainty  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Brit- 
ish from  New  York  was  apparent,  even  to  the 
most  ultra  Tory,  before  the  first  half  of  1783 
had  passed,  and  a  general  rush  to  meet  the  in- 
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evitable  change  was  in  order.  Thousands  left 
the  city,  either  for  Canada  or  Great  Britain, 
and  the  troops  were  in  readiness  to  move  at 
a  moment's  notice.  In  Masonic  circles  the 
effect  of  the  impending  change  soon  became 
noticeable,  resignations  among  the  Grand  of- 
ficers became  frequent,  while  at  times,  an  en- 
tire Lodge  moved  away ;  but  amid  it  all  it  is 
curious  to  note  how  calmly  the  Provincial 
Grand  body  proceeded  with  its  work,  filled  up 
the  vacancies  in  its  ranks  as  they  occurred  and 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  without 
break  or  interruption  and  as  calmly  as  it  was 
possible  under  the  existing  circumstances. 
The  Grand  Lodge,  being  mainly  an  army 
body,  might,  one  could  naturally  suppose, 
have  melted  away,  and  so  it  would  had  not  its 
officials  remained  true  to  their  Masonic  obli- 
gations and  kept  their  house  in  order  so  that 
when  the  change  of  government  went  into 
effect  the  Grand  Lodge  which  they  established 
really  suffered  no  harm  beyond  diminution  of 
numerical  strength. 

The  first  Masonic  indication  of  the  ap- 
proaching change  may  be  said  to  have  oc- 
curred on  April  2,  1783,  when  Deputy  Grand 
Master  McCuen  tendered  his  resignation,  as 
he  was  leaving  the  city.  It  was  then  resolved 
**That  a  blank  warrant,  free  of  all  expense, 
be  presented  to  our  worthy  Brother  James 
McCuen,  Esq.,  Deputy  Grand  Master,  with 
liberty  to  fill  the  blanks  with  such  names  as  he 
may  think  proper;  and  that  the  thanks  of 
this  Grand  Lodge  be  returned  for  the  many 
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essential  services  he  hath  rendered  in  its  insti- 
tution and  progression."  This  policy  of  issu- 
ing to  a  traveling  brother  a  blank  diploma  was 
entirely  in  keeping  with  Laurence  Dermott's 
ideas  of  propaganda  work,  and  undoubtedly 
such  an  easy  method  helped  greatly  in  adding 
to  the  numbers  and  influence  of  the  Ancients, 
although  whether  it  elevated  the  moral  stand- 
ing of  the  institution  w^iile  it  prevailed  is  cer- 
tamly  open  to  doubt.  It  was  at  all  events  a 
dangerous  precedent  at  best,  and  while  doubt- 
less all  reliance  could  confidently  be  placed  on 
the  fidelity  and  caution  with  which  Deputy 
Grand  Master  McCuen  might  exercise  the 
powers  conferred  by  its  possession  it  is  hard 
to  realize  what  harm  might  not  have  been  done 
had  the  Grand  Lodge  followed  the  precedent 
to  any  extent  and  issued  blank  warrants  on 
demand.  Fortunately  the  precedent  was  not 
followed  in  New  York,  although,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  temptation  was  great.  Mc- 
Cuen made  no  use  of  the  charter,  and  it  found 
its  way  back  to  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1785, 
along  with  a  letter  from  McCuen,  then  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

Another  matter  denoting  impending  change 
was  the  watchful  care  exercised  to  prevent 
Lodge  warrants  being  removed  from  the  city, 
excepting,  of  course^  those  held  in  regiments, 
in  which  instances  the  Lodges  naturally  had 
to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  troops.  It  was 
understood  from  the  first  that  the  Grand 
Lodge  was  established  as  a  fixture  in  New 
York ;  that  Masonically,  it  stood  aloof  from 
the  fortunes  of  war  and  the  mutations  of  civil 
and  political  life.  Its  members  might  be  di- 
vided by  the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  their 
patriotism,  as  to  their  policy  in  civil  life,  but  as 
far  as  Masonry  was  concerned  there  was  but 
one  policy  among  the  leaders  in  New  York, 
and  that  policy  was  simply  loyalty  to  the 
preservation  and  best  interests  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  they  had  founded. 

This  was  clearly  shown  by  the  action  taken 
as  a  result  of  the  efforts  made  by  several  breth- 
ren in  Lodge  No.  210.    It  was  a  purely  resi- 


dent New  York  Lodge  and  received  its  char- 
ter direct  from  the  Ancient  Grand  Lodge  of 
England  in  1779.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Lodge  on  June  19,  1783,  the 
Senior  Warden  of  No.  210,  Brother  Richard 
Jenkins,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  sixteen  other 
members  (the  Master,  Past  Grand  Treasurer 
Watson  having  already  gone  to  Nova  Scotia) 
made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  Past  Mas- 
ter Collins  and  several  others  were  trying  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  warrant  held  by  No. 
210  and  removing  it  to  St.  John,  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  minutes  say:  "Brother  Collins 
being  present,  as  well  as  Brother  Jenkins,  and 
the  minutes  of  the  Lodge  for  the  removal  of 
the  warrant  being  read,  and  the  parties  fully 
heard  with  that  seriousness  and  attention 
which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case 
demanded,  a  motion  was  made  and  seconded 
that  the  warrant  and  jewels  of  Lodge  No.  210 
remain  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the  opin- 
ion of  the  members  of  the  Grand  Lodge  being 
taken  it  unanimously  passed  in  the  affirma- 
tive." Thus  defeated  in  their  purpose  of  get- 
ting the  charter,  the  intending  emigres  fell 
back  on  the  notion  of  obtaining  a  blank  war- 
rant. The  Rev.  Brother  Beardsley.  Junior 
Grand  Warden,  made  a  motion  that  the  breth- 
ren of  No.  210  who  were  leaving  for  St.  John 
should  be  furnished  with  one  of  these  con- 
venient documents,  but  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion the  motion  was  not  concurred  in.  It 
was  a  wise  decision.  Naturally  it  seemed  like 
turning  the  cold  shoulder  to  brethren  who 
were  leaving  their  home  because  of  their  loy- 
alty to  their  sovereign,  but  then,  our  sympathy 
seems  wasted  when  we  recollect  that  by  trying 
to  carry  with  them  into  exile  the  original  war- 
rant they  were  removing  a  token  of  Masonic 
regularity  and  standing  from  brethren  who 
were  in  their  own  way  as  loyal  to  the  dictates 
of  their  consciences  as  themselves.  After  all 
Brother  Collins  did  not  go  to  St.  John,  arid  as 
we  have  already  seen  in  another  connection 
his  suspicious  conduct  in  connection  with  war- 
rants brought  him  soon  afterward  in  the  ca- 
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pacity  of  a  defendant  before  the  Grand  Lodge. 
But  the  entire  history  of  Lodge  210,  as  we 
shall  learn  as  we  proceed,  was  full  of  trouble 
for  itself  and  the  Grand  Lodge. 

As  the  political  clouds  began,  from  a  British 
standpoint,  to  darken,  the  Grand  Lodge  strove 
to  strengthen  its  breastworks  in  every  con- 
ceivable way.  It  was  never  an  isolated  body, 
and  on  Nov.  5,  1783,  it  appointed  a  committee 
as  the  result  of  a  letter  from  New  flaven  to  try 
and  consider  how  to  benefit  the  various 
Lodges  scattered  throughout  Connecticut. 
That  committee  consisted  of  Brothers  Clarke, 
Fife,  Campbell,  Kerr  and  Horton,  about  as 
strong  a  selection,  so  far  as  we  have  the 
means  of  judging,  as  could  be  made.  As  a 
result  of  that  committee's  deliberations  it  was 
afterward  determined  to  appoint  the  officers  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  as  a  committee  to  secure  for 
the  Connecticut  brethren  a  Grand  warrant 
from  London.  That  was  agreed  to  on  Feb.  4, 
1784,  but  the  fact  that  by  that  time  the  Grand 
Lodge  had  lost  many,  very  many,  of  its  indi- 
vidual founders  and  Lodges,  made  the  neces- 
sity for  union  among  the  survivors  to  build  up 
and  strengthen  the  Order  in  every  point  be- 
come more  and  more  apparent.  Consolidation 
seemed  to  many  preferable  under  the  circum- 
stances to  propagation.  The  negotiations 
with  Connecticut  probably  were  the  founda- 
tion from  which  arose  the  scheme  of  a  more  or 
less  complete  union  among  all  American  Free- 
masons. That  desire  found  expression  in  the 
meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  on  Nov.  29,  1783, 
four  days  after  the  British  troops  had  made 
their  exit  from  the  city,  when  the  following 
motion  was  agreed  to  unanimously:  "That 
the  several  Grand  officers,  together  with  the 
respective  Masters  in  the  Chair  of  the  Lodges 
withm  this  jurisdiction,  be  a  committee  to 
open  a  correspondence  with  the  different 
Grand  Lodges  in  America,  and  that  they  pro- 
ceed thereupon  as  speedily  as  conveniently 
may  be."  So  far  as  we  know  nothing  imme- 
diately came  of  this  movement — the  times 
were  too  troublesome  and  unsettled,  but  like 


the  seed  which  fell  upon  good  ground  it  in 
time  bore  fruit,  although,  probably,  not  as 
these  early  brethren  hoped  it  would. 

We  must  now  proceed,  in  a  more  regular 
way  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge  as  a  body,  for  we  practically  wandered 
from  it  to  consider  distinctive  bits  of  its  his- 
tory, when  we  left  the  brethren  dining  at 
Roubalet's  hostelry  on  the  night  of  Dec.  27, 
1782.  The  first  break  in  the  ranks  of  the 
officers  occurred  on  April  2,  1783,  when  Dep- 
uty Grand  Master  McCuen  resigned,  and  on 
May  7  the  Grand  Master  appointed  Archibald 
Cunningham,  the  Master  of  Lodge  169,  to 
succeed  him.  At  the  meeting  at  which  this 
official  was  installed.  Brother  Samuel  Kerr 
was  elected  Grand  Treasurer  in  room  of 
Joshua  Watson,  then  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
resignations  from  the  same  cause — ^removal — 
became  thereafter  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  most  important  of  these  resignations 
was  that  of  the  Grand  Master,  who,  on  Sept. 

1783,  presided  for  the  last  time  over  the 
Lodge  he  had  virtually  called  into  existence. 
It  was  a  mournful  gathering  for  the  six 
Lodges  and  officers  present,  because  it  was 
doubtful  whether  even  with  the  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world  the  Provincial  Grand 
Lodge  could  survive  amid  all  the  changes  then 
so  rapidly  taking  place.  This  was  so  appar- 
ent that  even  the  question  of  the  disposition 
of  the  Grand  charter  was  for  a  time  the  sub- 
ject of  close  discussion.  But  the  matter  was 
loyally  determined  solely  with  the  view  to  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  craft  in  New 
York,  although  many  suggested  that  the 
document  should  follow  the  Grand  officials, 
or  most  of  them,  across  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  conclusion  finally  arrived  at  was  that  as 
the  warrant  was  issued  for  New  York  it  should 
there  remain.  The  records  of  the  meeting 
say:  *The  propriety  of  leaving  the  Grand 
warrant,  by  which  this  Lodge  is  established,  in 
the  Province  of  New  York,  being  fully  dis- 
cussed, it  was  resolved  that  the  same  should 
be  left  and  remain  in  the  care  of  such  brethren 
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as  may  hereafter  be  appointed  to  succeed  the 
present  Grand  officers,  the  most  of  whom  be- 
ing under  the  necessity  of  leaving  New  York 
upon  the  removal  of  His  Majesty's  troops." 

This  delicate  business  thus  happily  disposed 
of,  Grand  Master  Walter  presented  his  resig- 
nation, as  he  had  to  leave  the  city  with  his  fam- 
ily in  a  few  days,  and  took  "an  affectionate 
leave  of  the  several  Lodges  and  of  the  brethren 
in  terms  of  the  highest  respect  and  gratitude." 
He  nominated  as  his  successor  Junior  Grand 
Warden  W.  Cock,  w^ho  was  thereupon  unani- 
mously elected,  proclaimed  and  installed, 
"after  which  he  received  the  salutation  of  the 
several  Lodges  present  with  the  ceremonies 
usual  on  such  occasions." 

Thus  was  closed  the  brief  but  interesting 
career,  so  far  as  New  York  Freemasonry  is 
concerned,  of  the  first  Provincial  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  Ancients.  That  he  was  beloved  by 
his  brethren  there  is  no  doubt  and  we  can 
easily  believe  that  the  following  minutes 
passed  by  the  Grand  Lodge  at  the  meeting 
succeeding  the  resignation  was  far  more  tnan 
a  mere  perfunctory  expression  of  regret. 

Resolved,  That  this  Grand  Lodge  are  impressed 
with  the  liveliest  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  Right 
Worshipful  the  Reverend  William  Walter,  their  late 
Grand  Master,  for  the  attention,  candor  and  abili- 
ties he  displayed  in  the  various  important  duties  of 
his  office.  As  a  testimony  of  their  affection  and  re- 
gard, they  beg  he  will  accept  their  sincerest  thanks, 
accompanied  with  the  most  ardent  wishes  for  his 
prosperity  and  happiness  in  every  situation  where 
God,  in  His  providence,  may  order  his  lot. 

At  a  later  meeting,  on  December  3,  1783, 
the  expression  of  respect  was  followed  by  a 
more  tangible  token,  for  we  read  that — 

The  Grand  Lodge,  taking  into  consideration  the 
many  eminent  services  rendered  them  by  their 
worthy  Brother,  the  Reverend  William  Walter,  the 
Right  Worshipful  Past  Grand  Master,  therefore 
voted  unanimously  that  Brother  Kerr  and  Brother 
Sadler  be  a  committee  to  prepare  a  jewel  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  said  Bro.  Walter,  having  an  inscrip- 
tion expressive  of  the  respect  and  affection  this 
Grand  Lodge  bear  for  him. 

The  election  of  Brother  Cock  to  the  Provin- 
cial Grand  Mastership  was  evidently  designed. 


from  the  first,  as  a  temporary  expedient  to 
keep  the  Grand  Lodge  intact  during  the  pro- 
cess of  change  and  settling  down  through 
which  the  newly  constituted  nation  was  then 
passing.  It  must  have  needed  a  brave  front 
for  the  brethren  to  carry  on  their  Masonic  la- 
bors in  the  face  of  the  changes  which  were 
constantly  taking  place  in  the  official  staff,  and 
the  diminished  number  of  Lodges.  Indeed, 
resignations  were  a  common  feature  at  several 
of  the  meetings,  h\\\.  they  were  promptly  ac- 
cepted and  the  vacancies  as  promptly  filled 
up^  and  the  brethren  met  all  the  reverses  of 
the  time  in  a  calm  and  equitable  spirit  which 
showed  that  at  least  one  of  the  philosophical 
teachings  of  Masonry  had  entered  into  their 
souls. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  paucity  of  mem- 
bers was  the  limitation  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  to  once  in  two  months  instead 
of  monthly  as  heretofore.  This  change  was 
made  at  the  meeting  of  December  3,  1783,  and 
on  the  meeting  of  February  4,  following,  the 
communications  were  made  quarterly,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  **Committee  of  Charity  or 
Steward's  Lodge*'  was  appointed  to  convene 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month.  At 
the  same  meeting  Master  Cock  resigned.  It 
was  felt  that  the  interregnum  was  over,  that 
the  new  political  conditions  were  established, 
and  that  a  stronger  hand  than  that  of  Brother 
Cock  was  now  needed  at  the  helm  if  the  ship 
of  Masonry,  weatherbeaten  and  worn  in  the 
political  sea  through  which  it  had  passed,  was 
to  resume  its  voyage  with  fair  prospects  for 
the  future.  Very  possibly  negotiations  for 
a  suitable  Captain  had  been  in  progress  for 
some  time.  As  to  the  details  of  such  negotia- 
tions we  know  nothing,  but  we  do  know  that 
in  resigning  Brother  Cock  proposed  as  his 
successor  the  Hon.  R.  R.  Livingston,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  State  of  New  York.  As  a  result 
that  distinguished  statesman  was  at  once 
elected,  and  installed  by  proxy,  and  with  that 
ceremony  the  history  of  the  Ancient  Provin- 
cial Grand  Lodge  may  be  said  to  have  come 
to  an  end. 
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Book  III. 


THE  SOVEREIGN  GRAND  LODGE. 


GRASD  MASTER  R.  R.  LIYIHGSTON. 


CHAPTER  L 


CHANCELLOR  LIVINGSTON- 


T  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly 
how  many  Lodges  formed  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  in 
1784,  when  R.  R.  Livingston  was 
elected  to  supreme  command.  The  army 
Lodges  had  disappeared,  but  still,  in  many  in- 
stances, retained  a  nominal  connection.  The 
negotiations  resulting  in  Livingston's  elec- 
tion, doubtless  had  for  their  basis  some  scheme 
of  union  between  the  Ancient  and  Modern 
Lodges  in  the  Province — State,  rather.  The 
old  authority  vested  in  Sir  John  Johnson  was 
still  in  existence,  but  he  was  a  fugitive  from 
his  native  land;  his  Deputy,  Dr.  Middleton, 
had  died  before  the  close  of  the  struggle  and 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  the  powers  he  pos- 
sessed were  not  transferred,  so  far  as  can  be 
learned,  to'any  successor,  so  it  came  about  that 
the  charter  held  by  the  Ancients  was  the  only 
active  document  in  the  State  giving  Masons 
the  privilege  of  meeting  in  Grand  Lodge.  It 
is  well,  also,  to  remember  that  the  echoes  of 
the  bitter  fight  across  the  Atlantic  between  the 
Ancients  and  Moderns  as  to  the  legitimateness 
and  genuineness  of  what  was  called  their  var- 
ious ^'systems,"  never  really  troubled  the 
brethren  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  any  very 
great  degree.  If  anything,  however,  we  would 
infer  from  our  study  that  the  hearts  of  most 
of  the  brethren  in  the  new  Commonwealth  in- 
clined to  the  Ancients.   Certain  it  is  that  when 


the  troops  left  New  York  the  only  acknowl- 
edged Grand  body  existing  in  the  city  was 
that  w'orking  under  the  Athol  charter,  and  the 
policy  of  the  administration  of  Grand  Master 
Cock,  if  it  had  any  avowed  policy  at  all,  seems 
to  have  been  directed  to  filling  up  the  gaps 
left  by  the  retiring  soldiery  and  loyalists 
by  bringing  into  the  fold  over  which  he 
watched  the  brethren  who  owed  allegiance  to 
the  "Modern''  Grand  Lodge  in  England.  The 
way  was  made  easy.  Tlie  Ancients  did  not 
abate  one  jot  apparently  of  their  claims,  but 
the  process  of  healing  which  they  insisted  on 
the  Modern  recruits  going  through  was  more 
a  matter  of  form  than  a  ceremony  of  expatia- 
tion.  They  held  out  the  olive  branch  of  peace 
with  generous  smiles,  and  were  cordial  in  their 
invitation,  too.  In  selecting  for  their  future 
standard  bearer  a  man  so  beloved  and  so  in- 
fluential as  Chancellor  Livingston,  they  played 
the  strongest  card  that  the  times  afforded.  He 
was  not  simply  a  New  Yorker;  the  entire  State 
claimed  him  and  he  was  not  long  in  office  be- 
fore the  Grand  Lodge  spread  its  wings  over 
the  entire  Commonwealth  and  it  became  in 
fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  the  Grand  body  of 
the  State.  It  seems  likely  that  this  great  man, 
this  notable  leader  in  the  craft,  had  himself 
to  submit  to  the  process  of  healing.  He  had 
served  as  Master  of  the  old  Modern  Union 
Lodge  of  New  York,  a  Lodge  of  which  little 
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is  known,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion the  correctness  of  the  theory  that  the 
newer  **Union  Lodge"  warranted  by  the  Cock 
administration  was  simply  a  transference 
— possibly  a  revival — of  the  former  organ- 
ization, and  that  its  admission  into  the 
Grand  Lodge  was  simply  one  of  the 
steps  by  which  the  ascent  of  Chan- 
cellor Livingston  to  the  Grand  East 
was  made  easy.  Undoubtedly,  a  better  selec- 
tion than  he,  at  that  critical  time,  could  not 
have  been  made,  and  he  rewarded  the  con- 
fidence of  the  brethren  by  bringing  to  bear 
in  the  high  office  all  his  deserved  influence,  all 
his  executive  ability  and  all  the  strength  which 
comes  from  purity  of  motive  and  integrity  of 
purpose.  He  found  the  Grand  Mastership  an 
office;  he  left  it,  after  about  sixteen  years' 
tenure,  a  dignity. 

Chancellor  Livingston  was  not  the  only  one 
of  his  name  who  was  active  in  the  Masonic 
annals  of  New  York,  and  so  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here  to  preface  a  sketch  of  his  own 
career  by  some  notice  of  his  family.  It  is  com- 
monly said  that  the  American  patriots  had  no 
father,  meaning  by  that,  of  course,  that  their 
fathers  were  of  the  commonplace  order  and 
were  not  worth  mentioning  except  as  links  in 
a  genealogical  chain,  of  no  more  importance 
than  the  links  in  the  chain  supporting  a  gor- 
geous badge  of  office  are  to  the  gorgeous 
badge  itself.  But  the  Scotch  ancestor  from 
which  the  American  Livingstons  sprung  had  a 
life  history  as  interesting  as  any  individual  who 
ever  founded  a  family,  and  in  many  senses 
much  more  important.  For  that  reason  we 
propose  to  refer  to  it  here,  for,  although  John 
Livingstone  of  Ancrum  never  saw  America,  it 
was  not  his  fault.  He  made  the  attempt  and 
the  elements  were  against  him.  It  is  difficult 
to  learn  much  about  the  progenitors  of  the 
American  Revolutionary  heroes,  to  know  what 
manner  of  men  they  were,  how  far  their  careers 
were  likely  to  influence  their  children  and  the 
principles  which  animated  them  while  they 
were  engaged  in  the  battle  of  life.    But  the 


character  of  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the 
American  Livingstons  is  known  by  all  who 
care  to  read  his  writings  or  study  the  records 
of  his  career  and  of  his  opinions  which  himself 
and  others  have  handed  down  to  us.  In  him 
we  find  all  the  features  which  made  the  family 
in  America  so  prominent  in  public  life.  He 
was  a  typical  Scotchman.  He  was  steadfast, 
yet  cautious.  He  stood  resolutely  for  the 
truth,  sacrificed  everything  rather  than  give 
up  his  convictions,  and  would  have  preferred 
passing  through  life  in  the  character  of  a  hum- 
ble but  devoted  minister  of  the  Gospel  rather 
than  that  of  the  public  defender  of  a  principle 
which,  in  the  long  run,  all  the  machinery  and 
power  of  the  Government  were  to  be  em- 
ployed to  crush  out.  His  own  ambition  was 
to  remain  a  minister — "a  servant  in  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Lord,"  as  he  expressed  it.  Cir- 
cumstances forced  him  to  become  also  a  lead- 
er; to  carry  on  what  has  been  called  the  evan- 
gelical succession  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
after  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  John  Knox, 
Andrew  Melville,  and  Alexander  Henderson. 

Robert  Livingston,  the  first  of  the  American 
family  and  the  youngest  son  of  this  patriot 
preacher,  was  born  in  the  manse  at  Ancrum 
in  1654.  He  was  educated  in  Holland  with 
the  view  of  following  a  commercial  career,  and 
left  that  country  for  America  about  a  year  after 
his  father's  death.  He  first  tried  Charleston, 
but  soon  moved  from  there  and  settled  in  New 
York  State,  where  he  at  once  entered  upon 
a  successful  career.  In  1665  he  became  Sec- 
retary of  the  Commissaries  at  Albany,  made 
money  as  an  Indian  trader  and  in  the  practice 
of  law,  and  in  1686  became  Town  Clerk  of  the 
City  of  Albany,  a  position  he  held  till  1721. 
In  1686  he  received  from  Governor  Dongan 
a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  Hudson,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  vast  territorial  possessions  of 
the  family,  and  this  Colonial  grant  was  in  1715 
confirmed  by  royal  charter  from  George  I., 
a  charter  which  conferred  manorial  privileges 
on  the  holder  of  the  estate.  He  served  in  tlie 
Colonial  Assembly  for  many  years,  and  was 
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once  Speaker  of  that  body.  He  had  the 
Scotch  **knack"  of  holding  on  to  whatever  he 
acquired,  and  long  before  he  died,  in  1725,  he 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
influential  citizens  of  the  colony. 

Robert  Livingston  married  the  widow  (nee 
Schuyler)  of  a  minister,  a  member  of  the  Van 
Rensselaer  family,- and  this  union  brought  him 
into  social  relations  with  the  oldest  and  most 
dignified  Knickerbocker  families  of  the  colony. 
By  her  he  had  three  sons  and  several  daugh- 
ters. The  eldest  son,  PhiHp,  succeeded  to  the 
principal  family  possessions  and  added  to  them 
mainly  by  his  success  as  an  Indian  trader,  and 
among  his  sons  was  Peter  Van  Brugh  Living- 
ston, who  was  President  of  the  New  York 
Congress;  Philip,  one  of  the  Signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  William, 
Governor  of  New  Jersey.  It  was  to  one  of  his 
descendants  that  Robert  Fulton,  the  engineer 
and  steam  navigation  pioneer,  was  married — 
a  marriage  to  which  was  due  the  necessary 
financial  backing  to  make  the  "Clermont"  a 
success.  From  the  second  son,  Robert,  who 
acquired  the  estate  of  Clermont,  perhaps  the 
most  noted  branch  of  the  family  was  de- 
scended. His  son.  Judge  R.  R.  Livingston, 
was  the  father  of  the  famous  Chancellor,  R.  R. 
Livingston;  Henry  B.  Livingston,  who  was 
one  of  the  bravest  officers  in  the  Revolutionary 
army,  and  Edward  Livingston,  Secretary  of 
State  under  Andrew  Jackson,  and  whose  ser- 
vices in  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  are  still 
gratefully  remembered.  He  was  probably  the 
ablest  man  of  his  family  after  their  ancestor 
of  Ancrum,  but  his  life,  on  the  whole,  was 
too  full  of  disappointments  to  be  a  happy  one. 
One  of  his  sisters  was  married  to  Gen.  Mont- 
gomery of  Quebec  fame,  another  to  Secretary 
of  War  Armstrong,  and  a  third  to  Gen.  Mor- 
gan Lew^s;  all  three  being  members  of  the 
Masonic  Fraternity.  A  score  or  more  names 
of  other  American  descendants  of  the  perse- 
cuted Scotch  preacher  might  be  named  as  illus- 
trious examples  in  various  and  honored  walks 
in  life,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that 


the  influence  of  the  humble  Scottish  manse 
led  to  wonderful  results  in  the  New  World. 
Probably  no  family  on  record  ever  had  so 
many  distinguished  representatives  within  the 
space  of  a  few  generations  as  that  of  this 
brancn  of  an  ancient  Scotch  house. 

Before  leaving  the  Livingston  family  we 
may  here  recall  the  stormy  career  of  Colonel 
James  MoncriefT,  another  member  of  the  Fra- 
ternity, who  was  related  to  Gov.  William  Liv- 
ingston and  other  Americans  by  marriage. 
He  was  born  in  Fifeshire  about  1735  and  was 
educated  at  Woolwich  as  a  military  engineer, 
but  seems  to  have  faced  the  world  for  himself 
in  the  capacity  of  a  captain  of  a  privateer. 
He  was  in  New  York  when  the  Revolutionary 
turmoil  culminated  in  hostilities,  and  it  was 
thought  that  he  would  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  Colonists,  but  he  declined  to  throw  off  his 
allegiance  to  the  Crown.  In  1776  he  served 
under  Lord  Percy  on  Staten  Island,  and  two 
years  later  was  taken  prisoner  at  Flatbush,  L. 
I.  Afterward  he  performed  valuable  services 
for  the  royal  forces  at  Savannah,  and  it  was 
he  who  planned  the  defensive  works  at  Char- 
leston when  the  British  held  that  seaport.  He 
was  commissioned  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  1780, 
and  certainly  deserved  that  recognition  of  his 
endeavors,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  his  memory 
should  be  tarnished  by  some  grave  charges 
which  have  never  been  satisfactorily  cleared 
away — notably  one  of  shipping  800  slaves  from 
Charleston  to  the  West  Indies  with  the  view  of 
profiting  by  the  sale  of  these  human  beings. 
He  certainly  was  a  brave  man  and  an  able 
soldier,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  impress  his 
military  superiors  very  favorably  or  to  be  gen- 
erally well  liked.  Of  his  closing  years  nothing 
is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  he  died  in 
France  in  1793. 

Briefly  stated,  the  leading  events  in  the 
career  of  Chancellor  Livingston  were  as  fol- 
lows: He  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York 
in  1747  and  educated  at  King's  College,  now 
Columbia  University,  graduating  in  1764. 
After  studying  for  the  bar  and  entering  upon 
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the  practice  of  that  profession  he  acquired  con- 
siderable local  prominence,  not  alone  by  his 
forensic  and  oratorical  abilities  but  by  the  out- 
spoken zeal  with  which  he  espoused  the  patriot 
cause  and  the  active  manner  in  which  he  threw 
himself  into  every  movement  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  liberties  of  the  people.  He  was  one 
of  the  delegates  to  the  first  Colonial  Congress, 
in  1765,  the  others  being  John  Cruger,  Philip 
Livingston,  William  Bayard  and  Leonard 
Lispenard.  He  was  prominent  in  its  delibera- 
tions, although  Colden,  the  Royal  Lieutenant 
Governor,  pronounced  it  "unconstitutional, 
unprecedented  and  unlawful,"  and  he  helped 
to  draw  up  the  "Declaration  of  Rights,"  which 
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presented  the  claims  and  grievances  of  the 
Colonists,  especially  demanded  such  meas- 
ures as  the  Stamp  Act,  and  plainly  stated  that 
the  colonies  could  best  be  governed  by  their 
own  legislatures.  He  also  served  in  the  State 
Assembly  or  Provincial  Congress,  and  in  1776 
was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress.  On 
June  6  of  that  year  the  following  memorable 
resolution  was  introduced  into  that  body,  and 
after  a  long  discussion  passed  by  the  votes  of 
seven  out  of  the  thirteen  States.  'That  the 
united  colonies  are,  and  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  States;  that  they  are  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and 


that  their  political  connection  with  Great  Brit- 
ain is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved."  Liv- 
ingston was  one  of  those  who  voted  for  this 
resolution  and  after  its  passage  was  one  of  a 
committee  (Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams, 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Roger  Sherman  being 
the  others)  appointed  to  draw  up  a  Declaration 
of  Independence.  This  duty  he  fully  attended 
to,  but  he  had  to  hurry  back  to  New  York  be- 
fore the  document  was  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  and  so  his  name  did  not 
appear  on  the  immortal  roll  of  Signers  of  that 
certificate  of  the  birth  of  a  Nation. 

When  the  Continental  government  was  con- 
stituted Livingston  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  held  that  office  until  1783, 
when  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  In  1788,  when  the  question  of 
the  adoption  of  a  Federal  Constitution  was 
before  the  people,  he  warmly  supported  it 
and  in  the  following  year  when  that  constitu- 
tion went  fully  into  effect  by  the  inauguration 
of  George  Washington  as  President  he  admin- 
istered the  oath  of  office  to  that  hero.  Of  that 
memorable  scene  more  anon.  In  1801  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  appointed  Livingston  minister 
of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Napoleon, 
and  while  there  he  successfully  negotiated  for 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  While  in  Paris  he 
became  acquainted  with  Robert  Fulton,  the 
famous  engineer,  and  became  deeply  inter- 
ested in  his  experiments  in  steam  navigation. 
Livingston  saw  at  once  the  advantage  which 
would  accrue  to  his  own  country  could  the 
projects  of  the  inventor  be  put  to  practical 
use  and  he  believed  that  to  be  quite  possible; 
as  a  result  he  backed  up  Fulton  with  his  in- 
fluence, his  social  standing  and  his  wealth. 
Fulton  came  to  America  with  Livingston  on 
the  latter's  return  to  the  country  in  1807,  and 
the  inventor  and  his  patron  found  their  highest 
anticipations  realized  when  the  first  practical 
steamboat  to  navigate  American  waters  made 
a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Albany,  on  the 
noble  Hudson,  in  thirty-six  hours, against  wave 
and  tide.  The  closing  years  of  Chancellor 
Livingston's  life  were  mainly  spent  at  his 
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country  seat,  Clermont,  Columbia  County, 
but  to  the  last  he  never  wearied  in  the  public 
service,  in  fulfilling  all  the  requirements  of  his 
lofty  station,  and  in  performing  all  the  duties 
of  the  good  and  faithful  citizen  and  his  death, 
on  Feb.  26,  181 3,  was  bewailed  as  a  State  ca- 
lamity. **His  person,"  wrote  his  biographer. 
Dr.  John  W.  Francis,  who  knew  him  well, 
"was  tall  and  commanding  and  of  patrician 
dignity.  Gentle  and  courteous  in  his  manners, 
pure  and  upright  in  his  morals,  his  benefac- 
tions to  the  poor  were  numerous  and  unosten- 
tatious. In  his  life  he  was  without  reproach — 
in  death,  victorious  over  its  terrors." 


Such  was  the  illustrious  personage  who,  in 
1784,  became  the  leader  in  the  Masonic  life  in 
New  York,  the.  leader  who  carried  the  Grand 
Lodge  from  the  state  of  being  merely  Pro- 
vincial to  sovereign  independence,  who  ele- 
vated it  above  all  other  civil  societies,  who  ex- 
tended its  ramifications  all  over  the  State  and 
reared  it  from  the  status  of  a  mere  society  of 
good  fellows  into  an  association  whose  pur- 
poses and  powers  were  devoted  to  the  moral 
upbuilding  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  the 
promotion  of  all  that  patriotism,  morality  and 
brotherly  love  could  inspire  or  suggest,  or 
conceive  to  be  for  the  common  good  of  all. 


CHAPTER  m 


UNIFYING  THE  FORCES. 


^'^'^         far  as  can  be  made  out  the 
Lodges  actually  comprising  the 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  when 
r  'I   Chancellor  Livingston  was  elect- 

ed were  the  following: 

Lodge  169. 
Lodge  210. 
Lodge  212. 
St.  John's,  No.  4. 
Hiram,  No.  5. 
Union,  No.  8. 

Hiram,  No.  5,  was  originally  an  army 
Lodge,  as  we  have  seen,  but  the  warrant  must 
have  been  left  behind  when  the  troops  vacated 
the  city.  Concordia  Lodge,  which  was  con- 
stituted immediately  after  Hiram,  does  not 
seem  to  have  survived  long  enough  to  pay 
dues  to  the  Grand  Lodge  after  Livingston's 
accession. 

The  other  Lodges  in  New  York  City  at  that 
time  were: 

St.  John's,  No.  2. 
Independent  Royal  Arch. 
Temple. 

St.  John's  was  certainly  a  "Modern"  Lodge. 
Independent  Royal  Arch  is  doubtful,  and  it  is 
questionable  if  Temple  Lodge  was  then  active. 

In  the  State  the  Lodges  were: 

Union,  No.  i,  Albany. 

St.  Patrick's,  Johnstown. 

Masters',  Albany. 

Solomon's,  Poughkeepsie. 


St.  George's,  Schenectady. 
St.  John's,  Clarks  Town. 
 ,  Long  Island. 

All  the  above  were  "Modern"  Lodges  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  on  Long  Island.  It 
is  questionable,  however,  if  it  did  more  than- 
merely  organize  under  its  charter.  Certainly 
we  find  no  details  of  its  having  any  history  or 
even  life. 

The  importance  of  the  election  of  Chancellor 
Livingston  was  at  once  apparent  to  the  Craft 
and  he  had  no  sooner  announced  his  accept- 
ance of  the  office  of  Grand  Master  than  the 
sense  w^hich  the  brethren  entertained  of  the 
significance  of  the  arrangement  found  expres- 
sion in  many  suitable  ways.  For  instance, 
Lodge  No.  169  then,  and  for  long  afterward, 
undoubtedly  the  most  influential  body  in  the 
jurisdiction,  expressed  the  sentiments  of  its 
members  in  the  following  communication  to 
the  new  leader: 

To  the  Right  Worshipful  and  Honorable  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  Grand  Master  of  Ancient  Masons  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Same,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.: 

We,  the  Master,  Wardens  and  Brethren  of  Lodge, 
No.  169,  highly  pleased  with  your  appointment  as 
Grand  Master  of  Ancient  Masons  in  this  State,  beg 
leave  to  congratulate  you  and  the  Craft  in  general 
on  that  happy  event,  and  to  assure  you  of  our  Con- 
currence and  Support  in  whatever  may  tend  to  the 
good  of  that  Ancient  and  Honorable  Society. 

Universal  Benevolence,  Charity  and  Urbanity,  be- 
ing the  grand  characteristics  of  Masonry,  under  the 
protection  and  patronage  of  a  gentleman  so  dis- 
tinguished for  these  virtues  and  high  station  in 
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which  your  country  has  so  deservedly  placed  you, 
with  inexpressible  pleasure  we  look  forward  with 
firmest  hope  that  unanimity,  concord  and  harmony 
will  universally  prevail  amongst  the  Royal  Craft  in 
this  State. 

And  may  its  benign  influence  soon  extend  thro* 
the  whole  continent,  a  blessing  to  themselves  and 
mankind  in  general  to  the  latest  posterity. 

That  you  may  long  live  to  see  the  universal  in- 
fluence of  Masonry  and  the  prosperity  of  this  coun- 
try, and  enjoy  every  other  happiness,  is  the  ardent 
wish  of  Lodge  No.  169. 

SAMUEL  KERR,  Master." 
THOS.  TUCKER,  Sen.  Warden. 
PETER  McDOUGALL,  Jun.  Warden. 
New  York,  March  8,  5784. 

Here  is  another  document  of  a  similar  char- 
acter from  Lodge  No.  210,  a  Lodge  which 
unfortunately  was  destined  to  give  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  as  a  result  the  Grand  Master,  more 
than  an  ordinary  share  of  worriment  if  not  of 
anxiety : 

To  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Honorable  Rob.  R. 
Livingston,  Esqr.,  Grand  Master  of  the  State  of 
New  York: 

The  humble  address  of  the  Masters,  Wardens 
and  Brethren  of  Lodge  No.  210.  Ancient  York  Ma- 
sons.—Right  Worshipful  Sir  and  Brother:  Permit 
us,  the  Master.  Wardens  and  Brethren  of  Lodge 
No.  210,  A.  Y.  M.,  to  testify  in  the  most  unfeigned 
manner  our  happiness  in  having  a  gentleman  of  your 
exalted  character  and  ability  placed  in  the  Chief 
Chair  of  Masonry  in  this  State,  and  to  exult  in  the 
idea  of  the  Craft's  thus  receiving  so  great  an  addi- 
tional ornament. 

We  return  you  our  warmest  acknowledgements 
for  your  expressions  of  regard  for  Masonry  in  gen- 
eral, but  more  particularly  for  the  excellent  instruc- 
tions we  have  received  on  your  taking  the  chair. 
Your  good  example  cannot  but  have  an  extensive  in- 
fluence over  the  conduct  of  every  individual,  mak- 
ing Harmony,  Friendship  and  Brotherly  Love  the 
rule  by  which  they  square  their  actions,  and  the  good 
of  the  community,  the  centre  to  which  they  all  tend, 
and  we  have  everything  to  hope  and  expect  from 
your  precepts. 

We,  for  our  part,  promise  you  all  due  obedience, 
and  every  assistance  in  supporting  the  honor  of  the 
Craft  and  the  dignity  of  your  station,  and  can  with 
justice  assert  that  it  is  our  inclination  as  well  as  duty 
so  to  do. 

May  the  Grand  Architect  of  the  Universe  take 
you,  our  Worthy  Brother,  into  His  Holy  Protection 


and  Keeping,  is  and  ever  shall  be  the  sincere  prayer 
of.  Right  Worshipful  Sir, 

Your  Affectionate  Brother, 

ANDW.  MORRIS,  Master. 
New  York,  March  9,  5784. 

These  documents,  apart  from  their  testi- 
mony to  the  satisfaction  that  was  so  general 
at  the  accession  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  are 
important  for  several  indications  they  give  of 
other  matters.  They  show  that  Livingston 
had  only  just  come  in  among  the  "Ancients," 
and  that  while  the  distinctions  between  the 
Ancients  and  Moderns  still  existed^  was  in  fact 
still  sharply  drawn,  there  was  some  hope  that 
by  his  election  "unanimity,  concord  and  har- 
mony will  universally  prevail,"  by  which  we 
can  understand  that  the  olive  branch  was  held 
out  more  prominently  than  ever  to  the  "Mod- 
erns" to  cast  off  their  allegiance  and  enter  the 
Ancient  fold.  They  show  too  that  the  old 
order  of  things  political  had  passed  away,  that 
the  colonies  were  a  thing  of  the  past,  that  the 
State,  so  far  as  New  York  and  its  twelve  sister 
commonwealths  were  concerned,  had  taken 
their  place  and  that  the  once  potent  British  sen- 
timent had  passed  away.  Some  have  thought 
that  by  calling  the  order  the  "Royal  Art," 
the  brethren  still  clung  to  monarchial  forms 
in  a  country  which  had  thrown  off  monarchial 
rule.  But  the  word.  Royal,  in  connection  with 
symbolic  Masonry,  does  not  mean  anything 
pertaining  to  a  family,  or  an  office,  or  a  sys- 
tem. It  goes  further  back  and  simply  uses  the 
word  in  its  true  meaning:  **If  ye  fulfill  the 
royal  law  according  to  the  Scriptures,  *thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,'  ye  shall 
do  well."  There  are  indications  also  in  these 
documents  that  the  brethren  considered  them- 
selves as  belonging  to  an  independent  Grand 
Lodge  although  they  still  bore  the  numerical 
designations  of  the  "Ancient"  Grand  Lodge 
across  the  sea.  It  was,  however,  inexpedient 
to  raise  that  question  just  then,  doubtless  by 
the  wish  of  the  leaders  of  the  craft. 

Chancellor  Livingston  was  installed  in  per- 
son into  the  Grand  Master's  chair  on  March 
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3,  and  the  same  night  the  brethren  of  St. 
John's  Lodge,  No.  2,  surrendered  their  old 
warrant,  were  **healed'*  so  as  to  receive  the 
"Ancient"  fellowship  and  were  entered  on  the 
roll  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  Quoting  from  Bark- 
er's **Early  History,"  we  give  the  following 
story  of  the  fortunes  of  this  warrant  which  had 
originally  been  issued  by  Grand  Master  Har- 
rison in  1757:  ''Shortly  after  the  evacuation 
of  the  City  of  New  York  by  the  English  army, 
the  warrant  of  St.  John's  Lodge,  No.  2,  was 
brought  back  by  that  part  of  the  Lodee  who 
left  it  in  the  year  1776  from  principle,  and  it 
was  again  convened,  after  which  it  met  regu- 
larly. Dec.  17,  1783,  the  presiding  Master  an- 
nounced to  the  Lodge  that  a  Lodge  under 
the  appellation  of  St.  John's  Lodge,  [No.  4], 
had  by  some  means,  during  the  war,  possessed 
itself  of  the  properties  of  the  Lodge.  That, 
having  refused  to  deliver  them  up,  proposed 
a  coalition  with  said  Lodge.  The  motion  was, 
after  much  opposition  made  by  some  breth- 
ren, together  with  the  Senior  Warden,  James 
Fream,  who  balloted  against  it,  carried  by  a 
majority.  Prior  to  the  consummation  of  a 
union  of  the  Lodges,  Bro.  Fream,  the  Senior 
Warden,  obtained  possession  of  the  warrant 
of  his  Lodge  (No.  2),  and  retained  the  same. 
The  Master  of  the  Lodge  at  this  date  was  Col. 
Malcolm.  March  3,  1784,  St.  John's,  No.  2, 
surrendered  their  warrant  to  the  Grand  Lodge, 
agreeing  to  conform  to  the  regulations  thereof, 
and  were  permitted  to  take  rank  of  all  Lodges 
that  might  be  constituted  by  said  Grand 
Lodge  after  said  surrender." 

That  the  English  provmcial  Lodges  had  to 
submit  to  the  process  Masonically  known  as 
"healing,"  is  evident  from  the  following  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Grand  Stewards'  Lodge 
at  their  meeting  on  March  27,  1784: 

1st.  That  St.  John's  Lodge,  No.  2,  having  sur- 
rendered their  warrant  to  the  Grand  Lodge  the  3d 
of  March  inst..  and  agreed  to  conform  to  its  regula- 
tions, be  entitled  to  all  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of 
members  of  said  Grand  Lodge,  and  take  rank  of  all 
Lodges  that  may  be  constituted  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
after  said  surrender. 


2d.  That  all  other  Lodges  in  the  State  who  were 
in  the  same  situation  as  St.  John's  Lodge,  No.  2, 
and  who  are  willing  to  conform  to  the  Regulations 
of  this  Grand  Lodge,  be  received  in  like  manner  as 
St.  John's  Lodge,  No. '2,  and  be  entided  to  all  the 
Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  other  Lodges  in  the 
city. 

The  invitation  thus  extended  was  seemingly 
responded  to  quickly,  so  far  as  the  city  was 
concerned,  for  at  the  very  next  meeting  of  the 
Grand  Stewards'  Lodge,  April  21,  1784,  we 
are  informed  that  "Brother  Clark  [Master] 
attended  with  the  warrant  of  the  Royal  Arch 
Lodge,  No.  8,  and  surrendered  the  same  to 
this  Lodge,  praying  for  a  new  warrant  from 
this  Lodge;  the  brother  also  produced  the 
proceedings  of  the  Lodge  respecting  the  ap- 
pointments of  officers  and  the  By-Laws  of  the 
Lodge."  For  some  reason,  very  probably  be- 
cause they  had  not  what  might  be  called  a 
regular  warrant,  possibly  only  a  document  like 
that  which  in  1759  started  Union  Lodge,  No. 
I,  Albany,  on  its  existence,  the  bit  of  wall 
which  stood  between  the  Grand  Lodge  and 
Royal  Arch  was  more  difficult  to  level  than 
had  been  encountered  by  St.  John's,  No.  2. 
This  is  all  the  more  singular  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  very  name  of  No.  8  ought  to  have 
in  itself  been  a  recommendation  to  a  Grand 
Lodge  of  **Ancient"  Masons. 

However  all  that  may  be,  the  application 
was  simply  received  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  visit  the  Lodge  *'and  report  their 
opinion  on  the  propriety  and  regularity  of 
their  proceedings."  This  committee  seems  to 
have  performed  its  duty  without  delay,  for  on 
May  19th  a  report  was  submitted  that  the 
brethren  had  **visited  the  Lodge,  found  the 
members  regular  in  their  work  and  duly  quali- 
fied, and  recommend  them  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
for  renewal  of  their  warrant."  This  report 
was  adopted  by  the  Grand  Stewards'  Lodge, 
and  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
Royal  Arch  was  duly  admitted  and  given  a 
new  warrant  free  of  cost,  but  their  designation 
was  changed  to  Royal  Arch  Independent,  the 
words  its  name  still  bears. 
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The  olive  branch  soon  began  to  bear  fruit 
in  the  country,  as  had  been  expected,  for  there 
the  personal  and  political  influence  of  Chan- 
cellor Livingston  was  doubtless  greatest.  An 
emergency  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  was 
called  on  June  23,  1784,  at  which  Lodges  169, 
210,  212;  St.  John's,  No.  4;  Hiram, 
No.  5;  Union,  No.  8;  St.  John's,  No. 
2,  and  Royal  Arch  Independent,  all  the 
city  Lodges  with  the  exception  of  the 
unaffiliated,  if  then  alive.  Temple  Lodge. 
The  minutes  of  that  meeting  say:  "Brother 
Billings  [Past  Master],  a  representative 
of  Solomon's  Lodge  at  Poughkeepsie; 
Graham,  Secretary  of  Union  Lodge  at  Albany, 
and  Lansing,  Senior  Warden  of  Masters' 
Lodge  at  that  place,  appeared  and  in  behalf 
of  their  respective  Lodges  acknowledged  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  Grand  Lodge  and  were 
ordered  to  take  the  seats  accordingly.  Also 
Brothers  Pie,  Past  Master,  and  Knox,  Senior 
Warden  of  St.  John's  Lodge,  No.  i,  held  at 
Clarks  Town,  appeared  and  in  behalf  of  that 
Lodge  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Grand  Lodge  and  took  their  seats  according- 
ly." 

By  these  additions  the  Grand  Lodge,  which 
might  be  said  to  have  previously  been  a  city 
institution,  now  had  a  right  to  regard  itself  as 
truly  supreme  over  the  State.  That  this  happy 
consummation  was  brought  about  by  the  di- 
rect agency  of  the  Grand  Master  is  shown  con- 
clusively by  the  fact  that  what  looked  like  a 
*'deal,"  as  it  would  now  be  called,  was  con- 
summated at  the  meeting  and  a  representative 
of  one  of  the  country  Lodges  was  immediately 
elected  to  high  office.  It  was  not  put  through, 
however,  without  opposition,  for  the  admission 
of  the  four  Lodges  was  objected  to  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  not  actually  proauced 
their  warrants  and  surrendered  them,  but  a 
motion  to  that  effect  was  promptly  negatived. 
Then,  in  pursuance  of  a  prearranged  plan,  evi- 
dently. Senior  Warden  McDavitt  resigned,  and 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and 
Peter  W\  Yates,  Master  of  Union  Lodge,  No. 


I,  Albany,  was  elected  his  successor  unani- 
mously. The  new  official  was  not  present,  but 
as  if  to  show  clearly  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  arrangements  carried  through  at 
the  meeting  we  are  informed  in  the  minutes 
that  **a  letter  from  the  Right  Worshipful  Peter 
W.  Yates,  Esquire,  was  read  representing  that 
the  patent  of  St.  Patrick's  Lodge,  Tryon 
County,  was  taken  off  to  Canada  or  destroyed 
and  recommends  Brothers  Zephaniah  Batch- 
eller,  as  Master,  Robert  Adams,  Senior,  and 
Christopher  P.  Yates,  Junior,  Wardens  for  a 
new  one.  In  consequence  of  the  above  recom- 
mendation it  was  resolved  that  a  new  warrant 
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be  granted  free  of  all  expense.  Thus  was 
another  Lodge,  the  home  Lodge  of  the  **Mod- 
ern"  Provincial  Grand  Master,  who,  Masoni- 
cally,  still  held  that  office,  added  to  the  roll, 
but  it  is  evident  that  Brother  Yates  would 
never  have  sent  such  a  communication  to  the 
New  York  Grand  Lodge  unless  he  was  aware 
of  what  plans  were  in  process  of  evolution,  and 
had  some  assurance  that  he  would  have,  at 
least,  a  recognized  standing  in  the  Grand 
Lodge.  With  the  results  of  this  meeting  the 
reign  of  the  "Moderns"  in  New  York  State 
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may  be  said  to  have  passed.  Several  Lodges 
owing  allegiance  to  that  body  still  existed,  it 
is  true,  but  they  were  isolated  and  uninfluen- 
tial.  The  Ancients  had  fairly  won  possession 
of  the  field  and  it  was  only  a  question  of  time 
and  judicious  management  before  these  scat- 
tered Lodges  would,  too,  acknowledge  its  su- 
premacy. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little  should 
be  known  of  the  personal  career  of  Peter 
W.    Yates,    the    new    power    which  had 
been    brought    into    the    Grand  Lodge 
and    whose    influence    doubtless  seconded 
that  of  the  Chancellor  in  bringing  about 
the  happy   and  tangible   additions  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  just  referred  to.     He  was  a 
native  of  Albany,  and  for  years  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  bar  in  that  city,  both  before  and 
after  the  Revolutionary  war.    That  he  was 
highly  honored  by  his  fellow  citizens  mav  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  four 
representatives  of  New  York  in  Congress 
when  that  body  met  in  New  York,  and  while 
the  references  concerning  him  which  we  have 
met  in  one  form  or  another  are  all  more  or 
less  vague  they  all  testify,  indirectly,  to  the 
general  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  through- 
out his  long  life.    He  was  evidently  of  im- 
mediate Scottish  descent,  for  we  find  his  name 
enrolled  in  1785  as  a  member  of  the  New  York 
St.  Andrew's  Society.    His  Masonic  career 
was  a  wonderful  one;  for  thirty-seven  years 
he  was  Master  of  his  Lodge  at  Albany,  and 
then  seems  only  to  have  retired  on  account  of 
old  age.    He  served  as  Senior  Grand  Warden 
from  1784  until  1788,  and  he  continued  to 
spread  abroad  the  light  of  Masonry  until  (circa 
1803)  his  venerable  form  passed  beyond  the 
veil  which  hides  the  seen  from  the  unseen,  the 
mortal  from  the  immortal. 

The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  June  16, 
1784,  really  left  only  one  working  Lodge — St. 
George's,  Schenectady — outside  the  fold.  The 
others  which  existed  were  virtually  dormant, 
existing  merely  in  name,  and  even  the  Lodge 
on  Long  Island,  the  last  chartered  under 


Grand  Master  Cock,  seems  to  have  passed  out 
of  existence,  if  it  had  ever  really  been  insti- 
tuted.  So  the  efforts  of  the  leaders  were  now 
bent  upon  gathering  the  many  unattached 
brethren — under  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
it  would  be  unjust  to  call  them  unaffiliated — 
into  Lodges  and  to  establish  new  Lodges  in 
territory  not  already  covered.    It  was,  how- 
ever, a  year  later,  July  12,  1785,  before  what 
might  be  called  the  missionary  efforts  of  the 
brethren  began  to  show  fruit  wnen  the  first 
warrant  to  the  Grand  Lodge  was  applied  for 
by  a  number  of  the  brethren  at  Northeast,  in 
Dutchess  County,  and  a  warrant  was  ordered 
in  accordance  with  that  request  to  be  filled  out 
with  the  names  of  Peter  Magee  as  Master  and 
Joseph  Holly  and  Andrew  White  as  Wardens. 
The  name  given  the  new  Lodge  was  Temple, 
and  Washington  Lodge  was  that  bestowed  on 
another  body,  at  Fort  Edward,  which  applied 
for  a  charter  at  the  same  meeting  and  of  which 
Adam  Sherwood  was  named  as  Master  and 
John  Vernon  and  Hugh  McAdams  as  War- 
dens.   It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  in 
creating  new  Lodges,  even  at  that  early  date 
when  numbers  were  a  desideratum,  the  Grand 
Lodge  did  not  fail  to  exercise  judicious  care. 
Thus  on  Dec.  7,  1785,  a  number  of  brethren 
presented  a  petition  for  a  Lodge  at  Perth  Am- 
boy,  N.  J.  The  limits  of  State  jurisdiction  be- 
ing very  clearly  defined  and  a  Grand  Lodge 
for  New  Jersey  being  then  talked  about,  it  was 
determined  to  make  enquiries  and  the  petition 
was  laid  over  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.   Then,  as  a  result  of  investigation  by 
a  committee,  it  was  decided  that  the  petition 
**cannot  now  be  granted." 

In  all,  during  the  *'reign*'  of  Chancellor 
Livingston,  no  fewer  than  eighty-three  Lodges 
were  added  to  the  roll  and  by  these  the  ancient 
craft  was  represented  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
Of  these  eight  were  in  New  York  City,  and 
one  [Fortitude]  in  Brooklyn.  Out  of  the 
eighty- three  Lodges  many  have  survived  until 
this  day.  The  Grand  Master's  own  Lodge, 
Union,  disappeared  in  the  troubles  of  the 
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times.  Of  course  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  maintain  active  membership  in  some 
subordinate  Lodge,  but  what  Lodge  was  thus 
honored  by  his  association  does  not  seem 
clear.  There  is  a  tradition  in  Trinity 
Lodge  (now^  No.  12)  that  he,  along  with 
Baron    Steuben,  affiliated   with  that  body 


— a  continuation,  it  is  claimed,  of  the 
old  regimental  Lodge,  Xo.  215,  A.  Y.  M.,  in 
2d  Brandenburg  Ansbach — but  as  Trinity's 
records  prior  to  1824  have  been  lost  there  is 
no  possibility  of  demonstrating  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  the  claim  which  used  to  be  put  for- 
ward by  the  members  of  that  Lodge. 


CHAPTER  in. 


THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 


I"  liT  has  been  contended  in  this  work 
that  the  numbers  borne  by  the 
several  Lodges  had  no  general 
11  significance  as  regards  their  rank 
in  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  this  is  clearly 
borne  out  by  the  care  which  was  taken 
in  1789  to  determine  the  standing  of  the  va- 
rious Lodges  in  the  city  when  they  appor- 
tioned numbers  to  themselves  irrespective  of 
the  claims  to  priority  of  the  other  Lodges  ex- 
isting beyond  the  confines  of  Manhattan  Is- 
land. To  determine  the  priority  of  each,  accord- 
ing to  age,  a  committee  was  appointed  "of  one 
member  from  each  of  the  Lodges  in  this  city" 
to  make  a  full  investigation  and  report.  Pre- 
vious to  that  meeting  it  may  be  said  the  Grand 
Lodge  had  passed  a  resolution  permitting 
Lodges  to  be  known  by  a  name  as  well  as  by 
a  number,  and  in  that  way,  for  instance,  No. 
210  became  St.  John's,  No.  210,  and  No.  169 
adopted  the  name  of  St.  Andrew,  prob- 
ably, as  has  been  said,  because  most 
of  its  members  belonged  to  the  kindly 
Scottish  society  in  New  York  bearing 
that  name,  while  Holland  Lodge  strug- 
gled on  without  any  number  at  all.  After 
a  good  deal  of  discussion,  apparently,  and  a 
discussion  which  was  by  no  means  unanimous, 
a  table  was  prepared  by  the  committee  giving 
the  dates  of  the  warrants  held  by  the  Lodges. 
As,  however,  it  was  agreed  that  the  warrant  of 
Independent  Royal  Arch  was  dated  Dec.  15, 
1760,  we  can  understand  that  this  agreement 
was  come  to  without  any  very  minute  inquiry, 


seeing  that  it  may  be  accepted  as  an  assured 
fact  that  no  such  warrant  was  issued  to  Royal 
Arch  by  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  that 
date.  The  brethren  were  not  so  particular 
then  over  such  matters  as  they  are  now.  How- 
ever, after  the  table  of  dates,  &c.,  was  laid  be- 
fore the  committee  the  members  proceeded  to 
take  a  separate  vote  as  to  the  standing  of  each 
Lodge,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  no  single 
case  was  the  vote  a  unanimous  one.  The  re- 
sult of  the  voting  gave  the  Lodges  precedence 
in  the  following  order^  the  dates  being  those 
accepted  by  the  committee: 

1.  St.  John's,  No.  2  (Dec.  7,  1757). 

2.  Independent  Royal  Arch,  No.  8  (Dec.  15, 
1760). 

3.  St.  Andrew's  Lodge,  No.  169  (July  1.3, 
1771). 

4.  Lodge  No.  210  (Feb.  20,  1779). 

5.  Lodge  No.  212  (Nov.  i,  1780). 

6.  St.  John's,  No.  4  (Feb.  5,  1783). 

7.  Lodge  No.  s  (Hiram),  (March  10,  1783). 

8.  Holland  Lodge  (Sep.  20,  1787). 

At  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  this  arrangement  was  indorsed  with 
but  one  dissenting  voice,  and  with  a  request 
from  Lodge  210  that  on  the  face  of  the  new 
warrant  to  be  issued  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  made  for  calling  the  committee,  the 
name  of  Temple  Lodge  be  given  it,  and  this 
was  agreed  to.  It  was  some  time,  however, 
before  the  Lodges  dropped  their  old  designa- 
tions, even  on  the  roll  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 
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All  this  was  made  necessary,  not  from  any 
desire  to  claim  priority  over  the  country 
Lodges — as  was  the  case  most  notably  when 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  was  arranging 
its  numbers — but  simply  to  remove  a  stumb- 
ling block  to  the  complete  harmony  which 
ought  to  have  at  all  times  existed  between  the 
Lodges  in  the  city — the  relative  positions  of 
the  Lodges  in  the  processions  on  the  days  of 
the  Holy  Saints  John.  In  earlier  times  the 
brethren  used  to  march  as  one  body  escorting 
the  Grand  Master,  but  as  the  numerical 
strength  increased  the  Lodge  identity  was  pre- 
served, or  attempted  to  be  preserved,  among 
the  processionists  and  hence  crept  in  little  de- 
tails and  constant  unpleasantness  which  caused 
frequent  heartburnings  and  more  than  once 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  a  festival  the  ob- 
servance of  which  was  long  ranked  among  the 
landmarks  of  the  craft. 

In  1784  the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  was 
observed  by  a  procession  and  a  church  service. 
In  the  following  year  the  Baptist's  day  was  ig- 
nored, but,  as  if  to  make  up  for  it,  an  elaborate 
celebration  was  arranged  for  that  of  the 
Evangelist  in  December.  On  the  7th  of  that 
month  the  Grand  Lodge  ordered,  according  to 
the  minutes: 

That  there  be  a  procession  and  a  sermon  preached 
on  St.  John's  Day,  of  which  every  Lodge  in  the  city 
have  notice  and  be  requested  to  attend. 

That  Brothers  Giles,  Saidler  and  McDavitt  be  a 
committee  to  wait  on  the  Reverend  Mr.  Beach  and 
request  his  being  prepared  to  officiate  on  the  occa- 
sion. 

That  it  is  also  the  wish  of  the  Grand  Lodge  that 
each  Lodge  harmonize  the  day  by  dining  in  their 
separate  Lodges  and  sending  deputations  to  each 
other,  and  that  the  different  Lodges  meet  at  Cape's 
Tavern,  to  begin  the  procession  at  11  o'clock,  the 
Grand  Deacons  being  a  committee  to  arrange  the 
procession. 

That  a  band  of  music  be  provided  to  attend  the 
procession. 

That  the  Secretary  advertise  the  procession  a 
week  before  St.  John's  Day.  inviting  to  attend  the 
same  all  the  Brethren  of  this  city. 

Possibly  the  fact  that  on  this  occasion  Chan- 
cellor Livingston  was  to  make  his  first  public 


appearance  at  the  head  of  the  craft,  was  the 
feature  that  gave  most  interest  to  this  celebra- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  brethren.  At  all  events 
on  December  21,  the  Grand  Lodge  arranged 
the  following  **order"  for  the  procession: 

The  Lodges  shall  walk  according  to  the  time 
they  respectively  were  adopted  by  the  Grand  Lodge. 
Two  Tylers  with  drawn  swords. 
Musick. 

Knights  Templars  with  swords,  etc. 

Two  Stewards  with  rods. 
Brethren  out  of  office,  two  and  two. 
Treasurer  and  Secretary. 
Senior  and  Junior  Wardens. 
Junior  Deacon,  Present  and  Past  Masters. 
GRAND. 

One       /  Grand  Pursuivant  with  \  One 
Deacon     J  Bible,  square  and  com-  Deacon 

or         J  pass     on     a     velvet  (  or 
Steward.    (  cushion.  )  Steward 

Clergymen. 
Brethren  Invited  by  the  Grand  Lodge. 
Grand  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 
Senior  and  Junior  Grand  Wardens. 
Past  Grand  Master  and  Deputy  Grand  Master. 
Right  Worshipful  Grand  Master  supported  by  two 
Grand  Deacons  and  two  Grand  Stewards. 
Knights  Templars,  properly  clothed,  drawn 
swords,  etc. 

Of  the  details  of  this  celebration  we  have  no 
official  information,  but  there  seems  to  have 
been  even  then  some  trouble  regarding  the  po- 
sition of  the  Lodges  in  the  parade.  At  least 
we  so  judge  from  the  fact  that  when  in  June, 
1786,  after  deciding  that  there  should  be  a 
procession  and  sermon,  the  matter  was  recon- 
sidered and  it  was  determined  to  leave  out  tne 
procession  on  the  forthcoming  Baptist's  day. 
On  December  6  of  that  year  the  procession 
again  found  favor,  and  one  was  ordered,  the 
line  of  march  being  *'along  Queen  Street  to 
the  [St.  George's]  chapel;  from  thence  thro' 
William  and  Smith  Streets  and  along  Wall 
Street  to  Coffee  House;  after  the  brethren  to 
dine  in  separate  Lodges  or  as  they  please." 
The  arrangement,  how'ever,  did  not  prove  al- 
together satisfactory,  for  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  on  Dec.  23  we  read  that 
"resolutions  of  St.  John's  Lodge,  No.  2,  were 
read,  mentioning  that  they  could  not  join  in 
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the  procession  without  surrendering  their  right 
of  precedence/'  In  an  attempt  to  get  over 
this  very  difficulty  the  Grand  Lodge  had  pre- 
viously ordered  that  "the  different  Lodges  go 
in  procession  as  one  Lodge/'  but  that  solution 
evidently  did  not  prove  a  happy  one,  and  the 
Grand  Lodge  could  only  appease  the  discon- 
tent of  St.  John's  by  adopting  a  motion  to  the 
effect  that  it  had  no  intention  of  infringing  the 
vested  rights  of  any  other  Lodges.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  St.  John's  thereupon  offered 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

Resolved.  That  next  Grand  Lodge  by  appointed 
for  all  the  Lodges  in  the  State  to  give  in  their  re- 
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spective  warrants  or  constitutions,  or  copies  of  them 
properly  authenticated,  that  the  Rank  and  Prece- 
dency of  the  whole  may  then  be  determined,  and 
that  the  Grand  Secretary  give  notice  accordingly. 

I 

At  the  meeting  on  March  7  this  led  to  an 
important  issue.  According  to  the  minutes  of 
that  meeting,  **The  resolution  of  St.  Tohn's. 
No.  2,  referred  for  consideration  to  this  eve- 
ning, was  read,  and.  debates  arising,  it  was 
resolved  on  motion  of  Worshipful  Brother  Mal- 
com  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  holding  the  Grand  Lodge 
under  its  present  warrant,  and  the  proper 


measures  to  effect  a  change  if  it  snould  be 
thought  constitutional  and  expedient,  and  re- 
port their  opinion  with  the  reasons  on  w-hich 
it  is  founded  to  the  Grand  Lodge  at  their 
next  quarterly  Communication. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  declaring — 

That  the  committee  consist  of  the  following  nine: 
Right  Worshipful  Brothers  Cock.  Kerr  and  Mc- 
Dougall,  the  Worshipful  Brothers  Malcom,  Robert 
Cocks,  Farrell.  McCormick,  Giles  and  Matlack. 
And  the  Masters  and  Past  Masters  of  the  several 
Lodges  within  the  State  may,  if  they  think  proper, 
meet  trom  time  to  time  with  the  committee  to  con- 
fer with  them  on  that  subject. 

This  was  possibly  as  influential  a  committee 
as  the  Grand  Lodge  could  appoint  and  it  faced 
a  crisis — the  question  of  declaring  the  com- 
plete independence  of  the  body  under  whose 
orders  they  acted.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
ground  had  been  cleared  for  them  by  the  ac- 
tion of  an  earlier  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 
Lodge  210  had  been  notified  to  pay  up  its  dues 
to  the  Grand  Stewards,  but  at  the  Lodge  of 
these  officials,  on  Nov.  29,  1786,  the  Master  of 
No.  210,  Brother  John  Harrison, appeared  and 
stated  that  his  Lodge  had  "voted  that  no  dues 
should  be  paid  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  this 
State  in  consequence  of  receipt  of  letters  from 
the  Grand  Lodge  [Ancient]  of  England  re- 
questing them  to  pay  up  their  dues."  The 
Stewards  laid  this  before  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  and  the  result  was  this  clar- 
ion note,  sounding  the  advance  of  freedom: 
'*No  Lodge  can  exist  in  this  State  but  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge." 

In  the  face  of  this  resolution,  which  suffi- 
ciently indicated  the  sentiment  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  the  committee  of  nine  had  no  option, 
if  they  had  any  desire  otherwise,  which  seems 
improbaole,  but  to  draw  up  a  complete  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  in  the  following  min- 
ute, which  was  submitted  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
on  June  6,  1787: 

Your  committee,  appointed  the  last  quarterly 
communication  in  consequence  of  certain  resolu- 
tions of  St.  John's  Lodge,  respecting  the  warrant 
under  which  the  Grand  Lodge  is  established,  report 
their  opinion  as  follows,  viz.: 
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That  the  Grand  Lodge  of  this  State  is  established 
according  to  the  ancient  and  universal  usages  of 
Masonry,  upon  a  constitution  formed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  regular  Lodges,  convened  under  a 
legal  warrant  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England, 
dated  the  fifth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  Ma- 
sonry five  thousand,  seven  hundred  anrf  eighty-one, 
the  Most  Noble  Prince  John  the  Third,  Duke  of 
Atholl.  being  the  then  Grand  Master.  And  your 
committee  further  beg  leave  to  report  that,  in  their 
opinion,  nothing  is  necessary  or  essential  in  the  fu- 
ture proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge  upon  the  sub- 
ject matter  referred  to,  but  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  draft  of  the  style  of  warrant  to 
be  hereafter  granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  conform- 
able to  said  constitution.  All  of  which  is,  neverthe- 
less, most  respectfully  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Lodge.  Witness  our 
hands,  this  sixth  day  of  June,  5787. 

W.  COCK, 
SAMUEL  KERR, 
PETER  McDOUGALL, 
WHITE  MATLACK, 
ROBERT  COCKS. 

This  document  was  duly  confirmed,  and  by 
that  vote  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  took 
its  place  among  the  sovereign  Grand  Lodges 
of  the  world.  The  Lodges  were  ordered  to 
deliver  up  their  old  warrants,  to  take  out  new 
ones  as  soon  as  the  question  of  precedency 
of  rank  was  determined  and  a  form  of  new 
warrant  was  prepared  and  printed.  The  only 
objections  to  this  came  from  Lodge  210  and 


Royal  Arch,  but  the  precise  ground  of  their 
opposition  is  not  stated.  Royal  Arch  seems 
to  have  quickly  fallen  into  line,  but  No.  210 
remained  obdurate,  and  on  December  5,  1787^ 
''entreated  indulgence  until  they  received  an- 
swers to  letters  they  had  wrote  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England  respecting  the  authority  of 
constitution,  we  having  laid  aside  the  Provin- 
cial Grand  warrant."  After  debate  the  answer 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  was  clear-cut  and  em- 
phatic: 

That  the  dues  of  Lodge  No.  210  be  paid  up  in 
twenty  days  and  they  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  this  Grand  Lodge,  otherwise  have  their  names 
erased  from  the  books  and  be  reported  to  the  dif- 
ferent Lodges  in  the  State. 

That  settled  the  trouble,  and  Xo.  210  speed- 
ily renounced  every  idea  of  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion. The  closing  act  in  the  independence 
proceedings  may  be  said  to  have  been  enacted 
on  September  3,  1788,  when  the  seal  was 
ordered  altered  so  as  to  bear  the  words, 
"Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  Xew  York." 

Thus  out  of  a  spirit  of  opposition  regarding 
a  bit  of  Masonic  sentiment  on  the  part  of  St. 
John's,  Xo.  2,  the  Xcw  York  Grand  Lodge 
was  driven  to  declare  its  independence  of  its 
mother  body  in  England,  possibly  much 
sooner  than  it  would  otherwise  have  done. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  SAINTS'  DAYS. 


HE  origin  of  the  early  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  St.  John's 
Lodge  lay,  as  we  have  seen, 
with  the  manner  of  celebrating 
the  days  of  the  patron  Saints,  and  more  es- 
pecially, if  not  altogether,  with  that  part  of 
such  celebrating  which  involved  appearing  in 
public,  in  processional  order.  St.  John's  op- 
position was  first  made  manifest  on  Dec.  23, 
1786.  The  next  time  the  question  of  celebrat- 
ing came  up  was  on  Dec.  5,  a  year  later,  when 
a  motion  to  have  a  procession  on  the  ap- 
proaching Saint's  Day  was  lost  and  the  breth- 
ren were  told  simply  to  meet  in  their  Lodges 
and  transact  their  business  and,  if  they  dined 
at  all  in  honor  of  the  day,  it  was  to  be  as 
Lodges.  On  June  24,  1789,  however,  all  the 
troubles  in  connection  with  the  due  observance 
of  the  day  being  apparently  adjusted  and  the 
question  of  precedency  among  the  city  Lodges 
settled,  the  day  of  the  Baptist  was  observed 
w^ith  due  eclat.  Grand  Master  Livingston  was 
present  in  person  and  the  Grand  Lodge  was 
opened  in  ample  form.  Say  the  minutes: 
**The  Right  Worshipful  the  Honorable  Bro- 
ther James  Jackson,  Representative  in  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of 
Georgia,  and  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  the 
said  State,  was  introduced  by  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary and  received  with  Masonic  honors.  At 
12  o'clock  the  Grand  Lodge,  attended  by  the 
other  Lodges,  went  in  procession  to  St.  Paul's 
Chapel,  where  an  excellent  sermon  was  de- 
livered by  [Rev.]  Brother  Beach  and  a  hand- 
some collection  made,  which  was  applied  by 


the  direction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  to  the  Hu- 
mane Society  of  this  city,  instituted  for  the 
relief  of  distressed  debtors.  After  divine  ser- 
vice the  brethren  returned  in  like  order  to  the 
Coffee  House  and  were  dismissed.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  Grand  Lodge,  the  Grand  Master  of 
Georgia  and  many  brethren  of  distinction,  to- 
gether with  the  officers  and  brethren  of  Lodges 
No.  2,  169,  210,  and  Holland  Lodge,  dined  at 
the  City  Tavern.  The  day  was  spent  with  the 
highest  festivity  and  harmony,  and  the  usual 
congratulations  on  the  return  of  the  festival 
were  received  by  the  Grand  Lodge  from  the 
several  Lodges,  who  dined  separately  from 
the  Grand  Lodge,  and  was  in  return  paid  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  to  them." 

It  may  be  here  stated  that  the  amount  of 
the  collection  was  £50,  ''exclusive  of  coppers," 
and  of  this  £40  was  paid  to  the  society  which 
relieved  the  wants  of  "distressed  debtors,"  and 
the  remainder  was  applied  toward  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  celebration.  As  the  £10  "ex- 
clusive of  coppers"  was  not  sufficient  to  cover 
these  and  the  Grand  Lodge  had  to  meet  the 
balance  by  a  levy  on  its  funds,  \vt  may  be 
assured  that  the  brethren  left  nothing  undone 
to  make  the  occasion  a  dignified  success.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that  the 
collection  was  a  liberal  one  in  view  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  devoted  solely  to  the  relief  of  those 
belonging  to  the  fraternity  speaks  volumes  for 
the  catholicity  of  their  charity  and  the  good- 
ness of  their  hearts. 

The  following  old  handbill  circulated  among 
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In  the  same 
►order  as 
Holland  Lodge. 


the  Lodges  and  preserved  by  Holland  Lodge, 
shows  the  order  of  the  procession  of  the  day. 
It  is  reprinted  from  Balestier*s  ^'Historical 
Sketches"  of  that  venerable  Lodge. 

ORDER  OF  PROCESSION 
For  the  Celebration  of  the 
FESTIVAL  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST, 
June  24th,  1789. 
KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS 
Holland  Lodge  in  the  following  Order: 
TYLER. 

STEWARD.  STEWARD. 
MEMBERS,  Two  and  Two. 
TREASURER.  SECRETARY. 
JUNIOR  WARDEN.  SENIOR  WARDEN. 

PAST  MASTERS. 
A  MASTER  MASON,  bearing  the  Warrant  of  the 

Lodge,  supported  by  two  Brethren. 
DEACON.  MASTER.  DEACON. 

Jamaica  Lodge. 
Hiram  Lodge,  No.  5. 
Saint  John's,  No.  4. 
Saint  Patrick's,  No.  212. 
Lodge,  No.  210. 
Saint  Andrew's,  No.  169 
Independent  Royal  Arch.  No.  8. 
Saint  John's,  No.  2.  ^ 
Band  of  Music. 
GRAND  LODGE. 
GRAND  TYLER. 
VISITING  BRETHREN  of  Distinction,  who  are 
not  present  or  past  Grand  Officers,  Two  and  Two. 
PAST  GRAND  OFFICERS,  Two  and  Two 
GRAND  TREASURER,  GRAND  SECRETARY. 
JUNIOR  G.  WARDEN.  SENIOR  G. 

WARDEN. 

CHAPLAIN. 
GRAND  PURSUIVANT. 
G.  DEACON.  G.  DEACON. 

Knights  Templars."  Knights  Templars. 

Bearing  the  BIBLE. 
GRAND  MASTEk. 
D.  G.  MASTER.     G.  MASTER  of  Georgia. 
GRAND  DEACON.     GRAND  DEACON. 

KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS. 
The  Lodges  are  to  assemble  at  Ten  o'clock  in  the 
Morning,  at  the  places  assip^ned  them  by  the  Grand 
Secretary.~The  PROCESSION  will  move  from  the 
Coffee-House  and  proceed  through  Queen-street 
and  Beekman-street  to  St.  Paul's  Chapel — and  after 
SERVICE,  return  through  Broadway  and  Wall- 
street,  to  the  Grand  Lodge  Room  at  the  Coffee 
House. — The  Grand  Stewards  are  to  assist  in  form- 


ing and  conducting  the  Procession,  and  act  as  Mast- 
ers of  Ceremony. 

JACOB  MORTON,  Grand  Secretary. 
New  York,  June  24th,  1789. 

So  far  as  the  minutes  go,  the  question  of  a 
procession  did  not  come  up  again  until  June 
6,  1792,  when  a  motion  to  have  one  was  nega- 
tived and  the  brethren,  as  usual,  simply  dined 
together.  The  matter,  however,  was  brought 
forward  once  more  on  June  5,  1793,  when  the 
procession  arrangement  was  agreed  to.  It  was 
also  settled  at  the  same  meeting: 

That  the  Grand  Lodge  walk  by  Lodges;  that 
Brothers  Morton,  Vandenbroeck  and  Clinton  be  a 
committee  to  invit-  the  Grand  Chaplain  to  preach  a 
sermon,  to  procure  a  church  and  music,  and  to  re- 
quest Brother  Low  to  compose  an  anthem  for  the 


TRINITY  CHURCH.  NEW  YORK.  1791. 

occasion;  that  the  collection  of  the  day  be  given  to 
the  charity  school  of  tlie  church  where  the  sermon 
is  delivered,  and  that  the  Grand  Lodge  do  not  dine 
as  a  body,  but  each  Lodge  by  itself,  or  with  each 
other,  as  they  may  determine. 

In  obedience  to  all  this,  on  June  24, 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  Grand  Lodge,  attended  by 
the  several  Lodges  in  this  city,  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion, went  in  procession  from  the  old  Coffee  House 
to  Trinity  Church,  where  a  sermon  adapted  to  the 
occasion  was  delivered  by  our  Rev.  Brother  Beach; 
an  anthem  performed  by  the  children  of  the  Episco- 
pal Charity  School;  two  odes  performed  by  Mrs. 
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Pownal  from  Handel's  "Messiah,"  and  a  collection 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  above-mentioned  char- 
ity school,  amounting  to  £77  odd  shillings,  which 
was  delivered  to  Mr.  Farquhar.  After  divine  service 
the  brethren  returned  in  the  same  order  to  the  old 
Coffee  House,  and  there  the  Lodge  was  closed. 

The  year  1794  passed  without  any  parade 
and  on  the  following  year  the  course  of  pro- 
ceedings was  varied  by  there  being  a  parade 
without  any  Grand  Lodge  dinner,  each  Lodge 
being  left  to  observe  the  evening  **in  the  man- 
ner most  agreeable  and  convenient  to  their 
respective  members.  From  another  old  hand- 
bill preserved  by  Holland  Lodge  we  print  the 
order  of  the  parade,  of  which  the  Grand  Sec- 
retary was  for  the  first  time  formally  appointed 
"adjutant/* 

REGULATIONS  for  the  24th  June.  1795- 

THE  MASTERS  OF  LODGES  will  convene 
their  respective  Lodges  at  the  City  Hall,  at 
half-past  nine  o'clock.  A.  M.,  as  the  proces- 
sion will  move  at  half-past  ten  precisely. 

ROUT  OF  THE  PROCESSION. 
From  the  City  Hall,  down  Broad-street  and  through 
Beavcr-strcet  and  Broadway  to  the  CHURCH. 
RETURN 
From  Church — down  Beekman-street  and  through 
Pearl  and  Wall-streets  to  the  City  Hall. 
ORDER  OF  THE  PROCESSION. 
BAND  OF  MUSIC. 
KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS. 
ST.  PATRICK'S  LODGE,  in  the  following  order: 
TYLER. 

STEWARD.  STEWARD. 

Members  two  and  two. 
TREASURER.  SECRETARY. 
JUNIOR  WARDEN.  SENIOR  WARDEN. 

Past  Masters — two  and  two. 
A.  Master  Mason,  bearing  the  Warrant  on  a  Cushion. 
DEACON.  MASTER.  DEACON. 

L'Unite  Americaine  LODGE 

Phenix  Do. 

Trinity  Do. 

Howard   Do.       /In  the  same 

Holland   Do.       (  order  as  St. 

Hiram  Do.  /Patrick's 

St.  John's,  No.  6  Do.       [  Lodge. 

St.  Andrew's   Do. 

Independent  -.oyal  Arch  Do  and 

St.  John's,  No.  I  Do. 

BAND  OF  MUSIC. 


GRAND  LODGE,  in  the  following  order: 

GRAND  TYLER. 
PAST  GRAND  OFFICERS— two  and  two. 
GRAND  TREASURER.  GRAND  SECRETARY. 
JUNIOK  GRAND  WARDEN. 

SENIOR  GRAND  WARDEN. 
GRAND  CHAPLAINS. 
GRAND  DEACON.  GRAND  DEACON. 

GRAND  PURSUIVANT. 
Bearing  the  BIBLE. 
GRAND  DEACON.         GRAND  DEACON. 
GRAND  MASTER. 
JOHN  ABRAMS,  Grand  Secretary. 

The  celebration  of  the  day  appears  to  have 
been  most  successfully  managed.  The  min- 
utes say  that,  after  installing  the  officers, 

The  Grand  Lodge  went  to  the  City  Hall,  where 
they  joined  the  other  Lodges  held  in  this  city,  and 
from  whence  the  whole  moved  in  grand  procession 
at  half-past  ten  o'clock  down  Broad  street  and 
through  Beaver  street  and  Broadway  to  the  new 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Beekman  street,  where  an 
excellent  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Brother 
Miller,  and  some  elegant  pieces  of  sacred  music 
were  performed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodgkinson,  Mrs. 
Pownall,  &c.,  and  a  handsome  collection  was  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  charity  school  of  the  said 
church,  amounting  to  £110,  which  was  paid  by  the 
Grand  Secretary  to  Mr.  Daniel  Phenix,  agreeably 
to  a  resolve  of  this  Grand  Lodge.  After  divine  ser- 
vice the  Lodges  returned  in  like  order  down  Beek- 
man street  and  through  Pearl  and  Wall  streets  to 
the  City  Hall,  where  they  dispersed. 

This  was  the  last  public  homage  paid  to  the 
Baptist's  day  during  the  remainder  of  Grand 
Master  Livingston's  term  of  office.  The  ques- 
tion of  repeating  the  programme  of  1795  came 
up  several  times  afterward,  but  the  idea  of  a 
procession  seemed  to  be  regarded  with  dis- 
favor and  the  Grand  Lodge  steadily  negatived 
every  vote  presented  in  that  direction.  The 
day  was  doubtless  the  subject  of  observance 
among  the  respective  subordinate  Lodges,  and 
at  times  we  read  of  a  country  Lodge  indulging 
in  a  public  celebration,  but  there  was  evidently 
some  deterrent  influence  at  work  which  caused 
the  brethren  in  New  York  to  manifest  a  disin- 
clination to  enter  upon  what  might  be  called 
the  full  ceremonies  appropriate  to  the  day.  As 
for  the  celebration  of  the  day  of  St.  John  the 
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Evangelist,  it  seemed,  for  the  time,  at  least, 
to  have  been  forgotten. 

As  to  the  cause  which  led  to  the  repeated 
adverse  votes  when  the  matter  found  its  way 
before  the  Grand  Lodge  we  can  only  specu- 
late, for  the  records,  unfortunately,  give  no 
sign.  It  seems,  however,  very  probable  that 
the  order  of  the  Lodges  in  the  procession  was 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  The  honor  due  to 
Masonic  antiquity  was  not  appreciated  then 
as  now,  and  the  necessity  of  always  yielding 
the  place  of  honor  in  a  public  parade  to  one 
and  the  same  Lodge  was  not  a  feature  that 
commended  itself  to  the  democratic  principles 
then  in  vogue.  Then  the  title  of  the  particu- 
lar Lodge,  St.  John's,  to  precedency  was  not 
exactly  clear,  two  Lodges  out  of  the  eight 
present  when  its  rank  was  declared  voting 
against  it,  while  one  at  least,  No.  169,  was 
half-hearted  in  the  matter.  But  for  this  stumb- 
ling block  there  seems  no  reason  why  these 
processions  and  other  ceremonies  should  not 
at  that  time  have  been  carried  on  with  unfail- 
ing regularity.  Those  of  which  we  have  a 
record  seem  to  have  steadily  increased  in  pop- 
ularity and  in  attendance,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  records  and  orders  of  processions  which  re- 
main in  evidence,  and  more  particularly  by 
the  fact  that  the  collections  taken  at  the  re- 
Hgious  services  increased  in  wonderful  pro- 
portion. 

But,  as  we  shall  see  as  this  history  proceeds, 
processions  have  more  than  once  proved  a 
source  of  trouble  to  the  Fraternity  in  New 
York,  and  at  one  time  were  the  cause,  the  nom- 
inal cause,  at  least,  of  a  break  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  at  a  time  when — of  all 
others — harmony  was  most  particularly  de- 
sirable. 

Of  course  Masonic  processions  have  been 
abused  and  in  all  bodies  of  men  there  are 
some  found  whose  natural  vanity  would  lead 
them  at  all  periods — in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son— to  appear  in  public  in  regalia  and  jewels 
and  any  marks  of  distinction  or  superiority 
which  their  own  inclinations  or  the  good  will 


of  their  fellows  entitle  them  to  wear.  In  olden 
days  Lodges  used  to  parade  on  all  occasions 
and  the  **merry  Masons''  of  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land gave  rise  to  much  scandal  at  times  by  the 
conditions  under  which  they  presented  them- 
selves before  the  public  with  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  craft.  Even  in  New  York  the  prin- 
ciples that  should  underlie  all  Masonic  public 
appearances — that  of  general  utility  to  the 
craft  or  the  furtherance  of  some  of  its  sacred 
or  moral  influences — were  sometimes  over- 
looked. Thus  in  1786  a  brother  of  St.  John's, 
No.  2,  preferred  a  request  to  the  Grand  Loda^e 
that  the  brethren  in  New  York  should  attend 


REV.  ABRAHAM  BEACH. 

at  a  play  to  be  given  for  his  benefit  in  their 
Masonic  clothing,  and  one  of  the  prominent 
members  of  St.  John's,  Mr.  Amos  Marshall, 
warmly  endorsed  the  application.  It  was 
agreed,  however,  "that  this  Lodge  cannot  con- 
sent to  the  Brotherhood  attending  the  theatre 
in  their  Masonic  clothing,  or  as  a  society,  but 
will  in  their  private  capacity  give  him  their 
countenance  and  support."  This  wise  resolu- 
tion certainly  checked  the  tendency,  unavoid- 
able in  all  young  communities,  to  use  Masonry 
for  private  ends  and  kept  the  craft  in  its  iso- 
lated but  commendably  disinterested  position 
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in  the  community.  But  in  the  case  of  these  St. 
John's  parades  the  only  point  of  issue  that  can 
be  suggested  was  that  of  the  precedency  of  the 
respective  subordinate  Lodges,  and  the  Grand 
Lodge  certainiy  acted  wisely  in  permitting  to 
remain  inoperative  for  a  time  a  feature  which 
might  have  given  rise  to  serious  and  constant- 
ly recurring  dissensions. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  it  may  not  be 
inappropriate  to  point  out  the  high  standing 
of  the  clergymen  who  preached  on  the  St. 
John's  day  gatherings  to  the  brethren,  and 
who,  being  members  of  the  Fraternity,  held 
the  office  of  Grand  Chaplain.  The  Rev.  Ab- 
raham Beach  was  born  at  Chester,  Conn.,  in 
1740,  and  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  England  in  1767.  Re- 
turning to  this  country  he  became  rector  of  a 
church  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  held 
that  c^harge  until  the  progress  of  the  Revolu- 
tion caused  his  church  to  be  closed.  In  1784 
he  became  one  of  the  assistant  rectors  of  Trin- 
ity, New  York,  and  remained  there  until  1813, 
when  he  retired  to  a  farm  which  he  had  pur- 
chased near  New  Brunswick,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  until  his  death,  in  1828.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  was 


very  popular  in  New  York  during  his  resi- 
dence in  it  as  much  for  his  activity  as  a  citizen 
as  for  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher.  In  1786 
he  was  elected  a  Trustee  of  Rutgers  College, 
and  a  year  later  was  appointed  one  of  the  Re- 
gents of  Columbia  College,  the  institution 
which  in  1789  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  In  every  benevolent  and  charitable  in- 
stitution in  the  city  he  was  especially  active. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Miller,  who  became  Grand 
Chaplain  in  1795,  was  born  at  Dover,  Del.,  in 
1769,  and  was  a  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church  in  New  York.  In  1813  he  became 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  Princeton 
and  taught  in  that  institution  until  1849,  ^  ^^^^ 
months  before  his  death.  He  was  eminent  in 
his  time  as  an  authority  on  theological  mat- 
ters and  was  especially  noted  as  a  controver- 
sialist. As  a  polemical  writer  he  had  few 
equals.  His  contributions  to  the  religious  ques- 
tions of  his  generation  were  many,  but  they 
have  long  since  been  forgotten,  with  the  in- 
terest in  the  themes  which  called  them  forth. 
He  was  one  of  the  sternest  of  Calvinists  and 
upheld  that  doctrine  in  all  its  purity  in  the 
pulpit,  class  room,  and  all  his  printed  writings 
and  spoken  addresses. 


CHAPTER  V. 


SOME  LODGE  TROUBLES. 


m 


F  dissensions  from  other  causes 
Grand  Master  Livingston  and 
his  officers  appear  to  have  had 
their  hands  full.  The  neces- 
sity of  prompt  payment  of  dues,  and  in 
some  cases  of  the  payment  of  dues  at  all,  seems 
to  have  been  misunderstood,  or  at  all  events, 
not  to  have  been  appreciated  at  its  full  value. 
Hardly  any  Lodge,  in  this  respect,  was  much 
better  than  another,  and  the  record  of  excuses, 
threats,  offers  of  compromise,  petitions  and 
appeals  made  on  behalf  of  Lodges,  many  of 
which  now  rank  among  the  wealthiest  in  the 
State,  is,  at  this  distance  of  time,  amusing. 
Then,  too,  there  were  suspensions  and  expul- 
sions to  be  considered  of  brethren  who  had 
been  derelict  in  Masonic  or  moral  duty,  and 
of  whose  transgressions  and  fate  the  Lodges 
had  to  be  made  acquainted  with  so  that  they 
might  keep  them  from  desecrating  the  Lodge 
rooms  or  prevent  them  by  their  association 
from  contaminating  the  brethren,  until  the 
ban  of  suspension  or  expulsion  was  removed. 
These  things  are  all  on  record  for  those  who 
care  to  look,  but  in  a  general  history  like  this 
there  is  no  need,  excepting  for  special  reasons, 
of  recalling  the  early  struggles  of  a  Lodge 
with  poverty  or  of  unnecessarily  placarding 
ignominiously  the  name  of  a  brother  who  may 
have  in  time  made  his  peace  with  the  Frater- 
nity, or  who  at  all  events  has  long  since  passed 
from  the  judgments  of  men  and  Masons  and 
been  arraigned  and  adjudged  before  that  aw- 
ful throne  where  the  Great  Architect  of  the 


Universe  rewards  or  punishes  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  work.  Masonic  charity  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins,  and  unless  the  sin  perpe- 
trated by  any  man  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  craft  it  were  better  to  pass  it  by 
in  silence  than  here  needlessly  parade  it  before 
the  world. 

Troubles  in  Lodge  212  (Solomon's)  reached 
a  climax  when  on  June  4,  1788.  its  Master  ap- 
peared before  the  Grand  Lodge  and  surren- 
dered its  warrant.  The  main  difficulty  was  a 
financial  one  and  the  treasurer  was  plainly  ac- 
cused of  unlawfully  retaining  and  using  the 
funds  of  the  Lodge.  When  the  warrant  was 
.surrendered  several  of  the  brothers  oetitioned 
that  it  might  be  renewed  under  the  name  of 
St.  Patrick's  Lodge,  No.  212.  After  an  in- 
terval this  prayer  was  granted,  and  at  the  close 
of  what  seems  to  us  very  patient  investigation 
the  treasurer  was  finally  expelled  from  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Masonry.  By  its  care- 
ful and  judicious  handling  of  this  case,  the 
Grand  Lodge,  for  the  time,  preserved  one  of 
the  Lodges  on  its  roll,  but  it  was  only  for  a 
time.  The  Lodge  did  not  seem  to  rally  from 
the  effects  of  its  troubles  and  no  record  of  its 
existence  can  be  traced  after  1795. 

A  much  more  complicated  and  extended 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  Grand  Lodge  was  in 
connection  with  Lodge  No.  210.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  how  this  Lodge  attempted  to  evade 
payment  of  its  dues  by  declining  to  pay  any  in 
New  York  on  the  plea  that  dues  had  been 
demanded  from  it  by  its  mother  Grand  Lodge 
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in  London  and  how  the  New  York  Grand 
body  brought  it  to  terms  and  compelled  it  to 
acknowledge  its  supremacy.  Possibly  the  real 
cause  of  its  apparent  defiance  was  its  absolute 
incapacity  of  meeting  its  obligations,  for  not 
only  did  it  compromise  its  dues  in  1788  but  on 
the  following  year  it  requested  the  Grand 
Stewards'  Lodge  to  relieve  the  necessities  of 
one  of  its  members.  This  was  done  to  the 
amount  of  £10,  and  as  the  same  year  the  Grand 
Stewards  paid  £3.155  for  the  funeral  expenses 
of  another  member  the  Grand  Lodge  was  only 
the  richer  by  the  retention  of  No.  210  by  a  few 
pounds.  In  1789  it  was  awarded  the  fourth 
position  in  rank  and  asked  for  and  received  the 
name  of  Temple  Lodge.  Dissensions  sprang 
up  in  the  Lodge  on  all  sides;  the  Master  re- 
moved out  of  the  jurisdiction,  taking  w-ith  him 
the  warrant,  and  a  dispensation  had  to  be  is- 
sued empowering  the  Lodge  to  continue  its 
work.  After  a  time  the  warrant  was  sent  by 
letter  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  with  a  statement 
of  the  case  which  caused  Deputy  Grand  Mas- 
ter Malcom  to  recommend  that  the  Grand 
Lodge  "take  some  effectual  measures  for  set- 
tling the  disturbances.*'  The  warrant  was  with- 
held, and  a  committee  of  the  Masters  of  the 
Lodges  in  the  city  w^as  appointed  to  make  a 
full  investigation.  On  Dec.  2.  1789,  that  com- 
mittee reported,  in  part,  as  follows: 

They  found  the  Lodge  divided  into  two  parties, 
and  having  complaints  against  each  other  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  exclude  all  hopes  of  their  reconciliation 
and  meeting  with  each  other  as  they  ought  to  do. 
They,  therefore,  saw  no  recourse  but  to  either  ad- 
vise a  total  dissolution  of  the  Lodge  or  to  renew  the 
warrant  to  one  of  the  parties.  *  ♦  ♦  The 
brethren  have  accordingly  presented  their  several 
petitions.  At  the  head  of  one  [party]  is  Brother 
Harrison  and  at  the  head  of  the  other  Brother  De- 
laney.  ■  ♦  ^*  *  From  the  information  they 
have  been  able  to  gain  respecting  the  characters  of 
the  Brethren  composing  the  different  parties,  they 
[the  committee]  are  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  interest  and  honor  of  Masonry  would  be  most 
promoted  by  the  granting  of  the  warrant  to  Brother 
Harrison  and  his  associates. 

This  report  was  adopted  and  old  Lodge  210 


was  declared  dissolved,  and  the  good  Brother 
Harrison  and  his  party  received  a  new  warrant 
under  the  title  of  Jerusalem  Lodge,  No.  4. 
What  became,  Masonically,  of  Brother  De- 
laney  and  his  associates  we  do  not  know.  They 
disappeared  from  view  with  the  vote  in  the 
Grand  Lodge,  which,  on  the  same  day  tliat 
witnessed  the  triumph  of  the  Harrisons,  re- 
fused them  a  separate  charter.  Possibly  they 
were  the  same  men  who,  under  the  leadership 
of  Isaac  Delamater,  stole  the  old  warrant  of  St. 
Andrew's,  No.  169,  from  its  venerable  Tyler 
and  attempted  to  hold  a  meeting  under  its  au- 
thority. That  act  seems  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  a  moment  of  moral  aberration,  for 
on  December 23, 1 789,  Delamater  confessed  his 
guilt  and  craved  forgiveness,  which  was 
granted.  Not  so.  however,  his  application  for 
a  new  warrant,  which  was  peremptorily  re- 
fused. 

No.  210,  under  its  new  name  of  Jerusalem 
Lodge,  did  not  enter  upon  any  period  of  tran- 
quillity and  repose.  Within  a  year  one  brother 
who  was  expelled  brought  the  attention  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  to  the  body,  and  two  years  later 
a  fresh  trouble  culminated  in  the  expulsion  of 
another  brother,  Michael  McDermott,  for  hav- 
ing committed  crimes  of  the  '^greatest  magni- 
tude." The  Grand  Lodge  sustained  this  ex- 
pulsion, but  the  Lodge  had  apparently  fallen 
into  such  a  condition  of  general  dissension 
that  a  majority  of  the  brethren  present  at  a 
particular  communication  decided  to  dissolve 
the  Lodge,  and  the  Deputy  Grand  Master  was 
notified  that  the  warrant  was  to  be  surren- 
dered. In  spite  of  this  the  minority  in  whose 
hands  the  warrant  was  held  determined  to  hold 
meetings  under  it,  and  \Vhen  notified  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  irregularity  of  such  meet- 
ings paid  no  attention  to  the  matter  and  re- 
fused to  deliver  up  the  warrant.  Thereupon 
the  Grand  Lodge  formally  declared  Jerusalem 
Lodge  under  suspension  and  all  meetings  it 
might  hold  clandestine  and  un-Masonic.  Even 
then  the  Grand  Lodge  continued  to  deal  len- 
iently with  the  malcontents  and  before  taking 
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extreme  measures  appointed  a  special  commit- 
tee (in  1794)  to  convince  them  of  their  duty, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  committee's  labors  the 
warrant  was  delivered  up.  Thereupon  the 
Grand  Lodge  resolved  (Dec.  3,  1794)  "That 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  summon  all  the 
members  of  Jerusalem  Lodge,  agreeably  to 
the  last  return,  to  hear  their  differences,  to 
endeavor  to  heal  them  and  report.''  The 
brethren  who  had  been  received  into  Jerusalem 
Lodge  during  its  suspension  were  ordered  to 
be  "healed" — a  simple  act  of  justice,  and  after 
apparently  a  good  deal  of  careful  investigation 
into  all  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  cause  of 
the  dissensions  the  Grand  Lodge  finally,  on 
March  4,  1795,  formally  dissolved  Jerusalem 
Lodge.  Before  the  close  of  the  same  month 
warrants  were  issued  to  the  two  parties  in  the 
Lodge  under  the  designations  of  Trinity  and 
Phoenix,  and  the  property  of  Jerusalem 
Lodge  was  divided  evenly  between  them. 

In  the  case  of  troubles  which  arose  in  the 
ranks  of  St.  John's  Lodge,  No.  4  (afterwards 
No.  6  and  No.  9),  an  effort  was  made  to  obtain 
a  settlement  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  which 
obtained  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem  Lodge,  but 
the  effort  failed.  These  details  show,  however, 
that  the  Grand  Lodge  investigated  each  dis- 
pute which  came  before  it  on  its  own  merits 
and  adjudged  each  case  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  not  in  accordance  with  any 
easy  or  general  rule. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  on  Aug- 
ust 13,  1790,  the  Deputy  Grand  ivl aster  an- 
nounced that  one  of  the  members  of  St.  John's, 
No.  6,  Brother  John  Higgins.  had  taken  its 
charter  and  placed  it  in  his  hands  with  charges 
preferred  by  him  and  several  brethren  belong- 
ing to  the  Lodge.  Part  of  this  document  reads 
as  follows: 

They  beg  leave  to  represent  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
that  with  grief  they  have  some  time  since  observed 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Lodges  conducting 
themselves,  while  assembled,  in  a  manner  repug- 
nant to  the  constitution  and  highly  disreputable  to 
the  fraternity — a  specific  accusation  or  charge  against 


some  one  of  the  presiding  officers,  either  for  person- 
al impropriety  or  permitting  it  in  others. 

That  perceiving  the  evil  to  increase,  they  thought 
it  their  duty  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  the  said 
Lodge,  and  if  they  found  them  acting  in  the  im- 
proper manner  which  the  subscribers  conceive  will 
be  proved  by  them,  they  might  have  it  in  their  power 
to  dissolve  them,  or  take  such  other  steps  as  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  might  seem  advisable. 

They,  therefore,  availed  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity of  possessing  themselves  of  the  Warrant 
of  said  Lodge  until  the  Grand  Lodge  can  enquire 
into  their  conduct. 

Some  of  the  subscribers  will  be  ready  at  any  time 
when  called  on  to  give  the  Grand  Lodge  such  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  said  Lodge  as 
will,  they  conceive,  at  least  show  the  Grand  Lodge 
the  necessity  of  making  some  enquiry  respecting 
them.  The  subscribers  would  therefore  humbly  re- 
quest the  Grand  Lodge  to  take  such  steps  in  said 
business  as  to  them  shall  appear  prudent. 

We  do  not  know  the  precise  details  com- 
plained of,  but  there  evidently  was  an  un- 
doubted breach  of  Masonic  orocedure  com- 
mitted when  some  brother  or  brothers  of  the 
Lodge  who  had  no  authority  to  hold  its  char- 
ter for  a  moment,  who  were  not  by  any  means 
its  custodians,  virtually  stole  it  from  its  proper 
place  and  placed  it  in  possession  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.  The  circumstances  would  have  been 
very  grave  indeed  to  have  condoned  such  an 
act,  but  for  some  reason  the  Grand  Lodge  does 
not  seem  to  have  placed  any  expression  of  its 
opinion  on  the  point  upon  record.  It  agreed 
to  retain  the  warrant  pending  investigation, 
but,  as  if  to  show  that  the  charges  were  not 
deemed  particularly  unpardonable,  a  dispensa- 
tion was  issued  to  the  Master,  Arnout  Cannon, 
from  whom  the  warrant  was  purloined,  author- 
izing him  to  continue  the  Lodge  at  work  **in 
as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  if  the  warrant 
of  your  Lodge  was  still  in  your  possession." 
The  dispensation  was  to  continue  in  force  for 
thirty  days,  during  which  time  a  Grand  Lodge 
committee  was  to  investigate,  and  the  result  of 
it  all  was  that  the  Master  and  members  were 
sentenced  to  receive  an  '^admonition"  and  the 
warrant  was  returned  to  its  proper  custodian. 
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The  first  result  of  this,  apparently,  was  the 
expulsion  of  Brother  Higgins  by  the  Lodge, 
but  on  appeal  being  taken  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
that  purloiner  was  reinstated.  By  another 
turn  in  Lodge  politics  the  Master,  Brother 
Cannon,  was  expelled  in  1792,  and  although 
his  case  came  up  in  the  Grand  Lodge  it  was 
never  settled  owing  to  his  non-appearance. 
But  the  Lodge  evidently  had  become  divided 
into  two  distinct  parties,  each  striving  for  the 
supremacy.  The  troubles  seemed  to  p-row  in 
intensity,  and  at  length,  on  Dec.  3,  1794,  Jos- 
eph Prescott,  the  then  Master,  submitted  the 
following  "Remonstrance**  to  the  Grand 
Lodge : 

Ever  since  I  have  had  the  honor  of  presiding  over 
the  Lodge  to  which  I  belong,  I  have  ever  sought 
to  promote  harmony,  peace  and  good  order,  but 
human  nature  being  such  that  the  real  principles  of 
men  and  Brothers  cannot  be  ascertained  until  they 
come  up  for  action.  These  actions  being  produced 
by  some  few  of  the  Brethren  of  said  Lodge,  has  for 
a  considerable  time,  and  at  sundry  times,  introduced 
confusion  and  discord.  Said  Lodge  has  lately  been 
enlarged  by  a  number  of  respectable  and  worthy 
members,  who  wish  every  obstacle  to  that  valuable 
jewel  (Harmony)  to  be  removed  and  who  have 
submitted  the  matter  to  me  for  some  necessary  step 
for  that  purpose.  The  most  just  and  ready  mode 
I  could  conceive  was  to  lay  myself  and  the  peace- 
able members  of  said  Lodge,  together  with  our  war- 
rant, under  the  patronage  of  the  W.  Grand  Lodge, 
under  whose  jurisdiction  we  are  and  continue  to 
work;  praying  the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  to  set  us  on  a  permanent  foundation,  to  raise 
our  Fabrick  without  the  noise  or  sound  of  any 
clamorous  Hammer. 

This  admirable  "Remonstrance"  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  with  instructions  to  try 
and  amicably  adjust  all  prevailing  differences, 
but  the  troubles  were  deeper  seated  than  had 
been  imagined  and  on  Dec.  17,  1794,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  that  committee  the  Grand 
Lodge  took  possession  of  the  warrant,  but  is- 
sued a  dispensation  which  was  written  to  be  in 
force  until  the  following  March.  In  the  in- 
terval the  troubles  in  the  Lodge  seemed  to 
thicken,  or  rather  they  were  more  generally 
ventilated.  Another  committee  set  to  work 
to  try  and  settle  the  existing  differences  and 


the  time  allowed  in  the  dispensation  had  to  be 
extended.  The  committee  at  work  at  length 
exonerated  the  officers  from  whatever  charges 
had  been  brought  against  them.  A  request  for 
a  new  warrant  for  a  Lodge,  to  be  known  as 
Washington  Lodge,  by  the  malcontents  had 
been  before  the  committee  and  this  was  con- 
sidered and  refused.  The  whole  matter  elic- 
ited the  following  statesman-like  report,  which 
was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee  by  De 
Witt  Clinton  and  very  likely  drawn  up  Dy 
him: 

The  committee  of  the  Grand  Lodge  *  *  ♦ 
most  respectfully  report  that  to  perform  the  duties 
committed  to  them,  they  met  the  parties  complain- 
ing and  those  complained  against  at  an  appointed 
time  and  place,  and  heard  and  considered  their  al- 
legations and  proofs. 

A  detail  of  the  charges  brought  forward  and  the 
testimony  adduced  to  support  and  refute  them, 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  be  unneces- 
sary and  inexpedient,  especially  as  it  was  generally 
considered  on  both  sides  that  they  were  not  sub- 
stantiated. 

Under  this  conviction  the  committee,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  power  vested  in  them,  re-renewed  the 
Dispensation  until  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  and  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  res- 
toration of  the  warrant. 

As  the  committee  have  understood  from  some  of 
the  applicants  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Lodge, 
that  upon  more  mature  consideration  it  was  wished 
to  be  withdrawn,  as  it  was  not  accompanied  by  the 
presented  requisites,  and  as  the  multiplication  of 
Lodges  may,  unless  in  cases  of  emergency,  have  an 
unhappy  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  Masonry — 
they  are  of  opinion  that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
ought  not  to  be  granted,  particularly  as  those  breth- 
ren may  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  the  Institution  by 
associating  themselves  with  some  of  the  Lodges  in 
the  city. 

The  committee  cannot  avoid  expressing  their  ex- 
treme regret  that  such  unhappy  controversies  should 
have  existed  among  the  brethren;  they  hope  that 
in  the  future  the  character  of  the  Fraternity  may  not 
be  sullied  by  discord  and  animosity,  and  that  fre- 
quent visitations  of  the  heads  of  the  Order,  a  con- 
stant and  friendly  communication  between  the  re- 
spective Lodges,  and  a  growing  spirit  of  harmony 
and  mutual  forbearance  may  forever  prevent  such 
unhappy  feuds  and  cement  the  Brotherhood  more 
intimately  in  the  bonds  of  amity  and  fraternal  affec- 
tion. 
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This  report  was  adopted,  the  warrant  was 
restored  and  the  troubles  in  St.  John's,  No.  6, 
disappeared,  for  the  time  at  least,  so  far  as  the 
Grand  Lodge  was  concerned.  The  next  time 
it  turned  up  out  of  the  ordinary  happy  routine 
was  when  in  1801  it  appeared  as  a  champion 
of  regularity.  On  July  7  of  that  year,  John 
Bird,  the  Secretary  of  the  Lodge,  notified  the 
Grand  Secretary  to  the  effect  that  '']o\iVi 
Woods,  painter  and  teacher  of  the  languages, 
in  conjunction  with  John  Thompson,  hair 
dresser  in  Pearl  Street,  and  others,  propose 
forming  themselves  into  an  association  for  the 
express  purpose  of  raising  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  to  enable  the  said  John  Thompson  to 
become  a  Mason ;  after  which  he  is  to  divulge 
every  part  of  the  information  he  can  secure 
in  the  Masonic  body  to  every  person,  and  in 
particular  to  those  who  may  subscribe  to  the 
said  purpose.  This  was  publicly  done  in  a 
public  tap  room  in  the  presence  of  several 


Masons,  and  particularly  in  private  to  said 
Brother  Mitchell  [the  informant].  And  a 
Brother  Hyndman  from  Glasgow  was  present 
when  this  was  last  proposed  in  public  and  to 
others  who  declined  having  anything  to  do 
with  it,  and  who  to  the  best  of  Brother  M.*s 
knowledge  were  not  Masons.  Should  you  per- 
ceive the  propriety  of  presenting  it,  Brother 
Mitchell  will  at  any  time  cheerfully  render 
you  any  information  you  may  require  on  this 
head." 

What  Grand  Secretary  Tompkins  did  on  re- 
ceipt of  this  communication  does  not  appear. 
Possibly  he  treated  the  entire  affair  as  the 
result  of  tap  room  talk  and  judged  it  best  to 
leave  it  alone.  The  matter  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  Grand  Lodge, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  proposed  "as- 
sociation" ever  went  beyond  the  subscription 
stage,  or  was  ever  intended  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  the  securing  of  subscriptions. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


SOME  COUNTRY  LODGES. 


gjlLARGE  proportion  of  the  trouble 
encountered  in  this  period,  when, 
it  may  be  said,  the  real  foun- 
dations of  the  present  Grand 
Lodge  were  being  laid,  was  caused  by  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  country  Lodges — es- 
pecially the  older  ones — in  line.  Travel  was 
exceedingly  difficult  in  those  ante-railroad 
days,  and  a  trip,  say  from  Albany  to  New  York, 
was  a  matter  that  involved  about  as  much  care 
and  consideration  as  a  journey  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool  at  the  present  time.  Then, 
too,  correspondence  was  carried  on  more 
slowly  than  now  and  with  comparatively  little 
regularity,  and,  unless  among  pubHc  men.  lit- 
erary people  and  the  professional  orders,  letter- 
writing  was  a  task  rather  than  a  pleasure.  All 
these  factors  led  to  the  Grand  Lodge  meet- 
ings being  attended  mainly — almost  solely,  in 
fact — by  the  New  York  Lodges,  and  for  a  long 
time  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  city, 
Masonically,  made  laws  for  the  State.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the 
country  Lodges  in  touch  and  sympathy  with 
the  Grand  institution,  and  the  lack  of  interest 
was  shown  notably  in  the  trouble  experienced 
in  the  collection .  of  dues.  To  some  of  the 
country  brethren  the  sending  of  dues  **down 
to  York"  seemed  like  throw^ing  away  good 
money  for  no  end  or  purpose,  so  little  was 
the  necessity  for  a  Grand  Lodge  appreciated. 
This  is  illustrated  by  several  passages  in  the 
history  of  Solomon's  Lodge  at  Poughkeepsie. 
On  March  26,  1789,  the  Grand  Lodge  sent  a 


communication  to  that  body  which  was  re- 
ceived by  Brother  Andrew  Billings,  a  Past 
Master.  Brother  Billings  carried  the  letter  in 
his  pocket  until  the  end  of  May,  when  he 
handed  it  to  the  Master,  who  thereupon  called 
a  special  meeting  of  the  Lodge  to  consider  it. 
The  meeting  resolved  that  Brother  Billings 
be  called  upon  to  explain  why  he  had  detained 
the  letter  and  also  be  requested  to  give  up  the 
warrant  and  Book  of  Constitutions,  which  had 
been  in  his  custody  since  he  held  the  chair. 
These  things  were  all  to  be  straightened  out 
at  the  next  meeting,  June  11,  but  for  some 
reason  they  were  laid  over,  and  at  the  follow- 
ing communication  Brother  Billings  was 
again  elected  Master,  and  so  the  entire  matter, 
of  a  necessity,  stopped.  The  Lodge  soon  after 
fell  in  arrears  for  its  dues  to  the  Grand  body, 
and  at  the  meeting  of  the  latter  on  June  i, 
1796,  it  was  reported  that  ''Solomon's  Lodge 
at  Poughkeepsie  deny  the  authority  of  this 
Grand  Lodge  and  are  resolved  not  to  come 
under  its  jurisdiction."  A  committee  investi- 
gated this  report,  but  found  it.  possibly  diplo- 
matically, baseless,  a  conclusion  strengthened 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Master  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Grand  Lodge  on  September  7,  and 
his  emphatic  denials  of  the  rumor.  But  while 
the  Grand  Lodge  ordered  all  consideration  of 
the  matter  stopped,  we  have  the  significant  in- 
formation that  it  appointed  a  committee  **to 
compromise  with  the  said  Solomon's  Lodge 
for  their  dues.*'  The  compromise,  however, 
was  not  arranged  very  quickly,  and  when  the 
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Grand  Lodge  met  on  Jan.  i8,  1797,  it  was 
reported  that  the  Deputy  Grand  Master,  Jacob 
Morton,  was  about  to  proceed  to  Albany,  and 
a  resolution  was  passed  that  "he  be  requested 
to  take  charge  of  the  delinquent  Lodges  at 
Poughkeepsie  and  Albany  who  have  not  sur- 
rendered their  original  warrants,  that  he  be 
authorized  to  receive  and  cancel  the  same  and 
to  furnish  new  ones  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Grand  Lodge;  and  also  to  commute 
with  the  said  Lodges  for  their  respective  dues.'* 
In  due  course  the  Deputy  Grand  Master 
attended  to  this  business,  and  concerning  his 
labors  at  Poughkeepsie  reported  (Sept.  6, 
1797):  'That  he  had  met  the  brethren  of  Sol- 
omon's Lodge  held  at  Poughkeepsie ;  that  he 
had,  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  required  from  the  said  brethren  a  sur- 
render of  their  old  warrant  which  had  been 
regularly  complied  with,  and  a  new  warrant 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Grand  Lodge 
was  accordingly  delivered  to  them;  that  find- 
ing the  funds  of  said  Lodge  to  be  but  trifling 
and  understanding  that  the  brethren  of  that 
Lodge  were  making  preparations  for  their 
accommodations  in  a  new  and  elegant  Lodge 
room,  which,  in  addition  to  their  funds,  would 
require  large  advances  from  the  individual 
members,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  remit  to 
them  the  dues  now  owing  by  them  to  the 
Grand  Lodge,  the  brethren  promising  punc- 
tual payment  to  those  which  should  hereafter 
arise;  that  from  the  information  he  was 
able  to  collect  he  believed  the  Lodge  to  be 
in  a  respectable  and  flourishing  situation.'* 
This  report  was  satisfactory  to  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  the  action  of  the  Deputy  Grand 
Master  was  thoroughly  indorsed.  Possibly 
his  course,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances, 
was  the  wisest  which  could  have  been  at- 
tempted, although  it  seems  strange  that  a 
Lodge  which  was  about  to  spend  money  on 
providing  **an  elegant"  meeting  place  could 
not  get  the  wherewithal  to  meet  its  indebted- 
ness to  the  Grand  Lodge.  However  that  may 
be,  the  setdement  was  satisfactory  all  round 


and  the  relations  between  the  Grand  Lodge 
and  its  adopted  daughter  at  Poughkeepsie 
started  on  an  era  of  pleasantness  and  peace. 

The  cases  of  the  Albany  Lodges — Union, 
Masters*,  and  to  a  lesser  extent.  Temple — 
referred  to  in  the  resolution  giving  unusual 
powers  to  the  Deputy  Grand  Mastcp  were 
much  more  difficult  of  adjustment  and  of  long- 
er standing. 

Union  Lodge  claimed  to  be  the  oldest 
Lodge  in  the  State,  by  virtue  of  its  military 
w-arrant  of  1759,  and  by  surrendering  its  war- 
rant it  seemed  likely  that  they  would  not  only 
lose  precedence  under  it,  but  also  under  its 
confirmation  by  Deputy  Grand  Master  Harri- 
son on  Feb.  21,  1765,  and  by  Sir  John  John- 
son on  July  3,  1 773,  as  their  new  warrant  would 
date  only  from  the  date  of  its  actual  issuance 
and  give  them  rank  accordingly.  At  the  same 
time  it  had  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  by  its  attendance  at  the 
meeting  of  June  23,  1784.  when  its  Master  was 
elected  Senior  Grand  Warden. 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  this  adhesion  of  the 
brethren  of  Union  Lodge  to  the  Grand  body 
was  only  carried  out  in  a  perfunctory  way. 
There  is  no  record  of  their  paying  any  annual 
dues,  or,  at  all  events  after  the  retirement  of 
Yates  from  the  Grand  Wardenship,  of  their 
giving  any  heed  at  all  to  the  Grand  body. 
Very  likely  a  recognition  of  the  precedence  of 
Union  Lodge  was  a  part  of  the  "deal"  which 
had  been  overlooked  or  had  failed  to  find 
favor  with  the  city  Lodges  which  formed  the 
majority  at  all  meetings  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

The  cause  of  the  trouble  with  Masters' 
Lodge  is  not  so  very  clear,  although  it  prob- 
ably arose  from  some  internal  dissatisfaction 
peculiar  to  itself.  So  far  as  its  original  warrant 
— issued  March  5,  1768.  by  Grand  Master 
Harrison — was  concerned  no  real  question 
w-as  ever  raised.  In  1784,  when  the  movement 
was  in  progress  for  the  election  of  Chancellor 
Livingston,  as  a  result  of  some  communica- 
tions from  the  Grand  Lodge,  Union  Lodee 
and  Masters*  Lodge  appointed  a  joint  com- 
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mittec  to  consider  the  situation  and  the  legality 
of  the  Grand  Lodge.  The  following  was  the 
result  of  the  investigation  of  this  committee 
as  agreed  to  by  Masters'  Lodge  and,  presuma- 
bly, by  Union,  although  the  minutes  of  the 
latter  body  for  the  period  have  disappeared, 
and  their  position  can  only  be  inferred  from 
collateral  evidence  which,  however,  seems  de- 
cisive enough: 

1.  That  the  patent  granted  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
is  valid  and  operative. 

2.  That  successors  to  the  officers  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  may,  by  virtue  thereof,  be  elected,  but  that 
whenever  such  elections  are  held  all  the  Lodges  in 
the  State  should  be  previously  notified. 

3.  That  this  Lodge,  to  avoid  dissension  and  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  Masonry,  ou'^ht  to  consent  to 
the  election  of  the  Hon'ble  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
Esq.,  as  Grand  Master  of  the  State. 

4.  That  the  Grand  Lodge  of  this  State  is  by  the 
patent  under  which  they  derive  their  authority  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Grand  Lodge  in  England;  to  avoid 
the  inconveniencies  arising  from  which  your  com- 
mittee are  further  of  opinion  that  a  Grand  Lodge 
ought  to  be  instituted  independent  of  England,  to 
effect  which  they  recommend  a  surrender  of  the 
present  Grand  patent,  and  that  the  Lodges  in  the 
State  meet  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Grand  Mas- 
ter for  the  State,  after  such  surrender  has  taken 
place. 

I 

This  was  not  exactly  the  method  followed, 
but  the  results  were  practically  the  same.  On 
June  23, 1784,  Masters*  Lodge  w^as  represented 
in  the  Grand  Lodge  by  its  Senior  Warden  and 
its  submission,  as  that  of  Union  Lodge, 
seemed  complete.  However  the  question  of 
precedence,  so  far  as  the  country  Lodges  were 
concerned,  was  not  determined,  although  the 
city  Lodges  had,  with  apparent  satisfaction, 
adjusted  the  matter  within  their  own  circle, 
and  that  neglect  seemingly  gave  rise  to  much 
dissatisfaction  in  the  old  Dutch  city  with  the 
old  Scotch  name.  The  adhesion  of  Masters' 
Lodge  to  the  Grand  body  was  but  nominal 
and  it  appeared,  for  the  time,  to  take  no  fur- 
ther interest  in  its  fate. 

In  the  negotiations  which  followed  to  bring 
the  Albany  Lodges  completely  into  the  fold, 
it  is  impossible  to  help  thinking  that  a  little  bit 


of  practical  politics  was  played  and  that  Mas- 
ters* Lodge  was  used  so  as  to  insure  the  cap- 
ture of  Union.  In  1792  the  Grand  Lodge 
records  tell  us  "it  was  thought  advisable  to 
invite  Masters'  Lodge  in  the  city  of  Albany  to 
join  this  Grand  Lodge,"  and  the  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  write  accordingly.  This  had 
no  effect,  apparently^  and  on  March  5,  1793, 
the  Grand  Lodge  passed  a  motion  that  *'a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  correspond  w^ith  Mas- 
ters' Lodge  at  Albany  to  try  and  convince  said 
Lodge  of  the  propriety  and  the  general  benefit 
that  Masonry  will  probably  receive  in  this 
State  by  its  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Grand  Lodge." 

Of  this  committee,  De  Witt  Clinton  and 
James  O.  Hoffman  met  a  committee  from 
Masters*  Lodge  in  Albany  in  the  beginning  of 
1794,  and  on  March  6.  that  year,  a  sort  of 
treaty  was  drawn  up  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  of  Masters' 
Lodge,  part  of  which  was  as  follow^s: 

It  was  proposed  in  behalf  of  the  Grand  Lodge  by 
their  committee  that  as  the  prosperity  of  the  fratern- 
ity depended  on  the  utmost  union  of  its  members, 
that  as  some  general  rules  to  regulate  all  the  brethren 
within  the  State  would  conduce  to  the  welfare  and 
respectability  of  the  institution,  and  that  as  Masters* 
Lodge  resided  within  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Grand  Lodge,  and  had  partially  acceded  to  it  by 
acknowledging  the  election  of  the  Right  Worshipful 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  State; 

That,  therefore,  the  said  Masters*  Lodge  should 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  Grand  Lodge 
and  conform  in  all  respects  to  the  constitutions,  laws 
and  usages  of  Freemasonry  as  recognized  by  the 
same. 

That  as  in  obedience  to  a  resolution  of  the  said 
Grand  Lodge,  all  the  Lodges  within  its  jurisdiction 
had  accepted  of  warrants  from  the  same,  the  said 
Masters*  Lodge  shall  also  receive  a  new  warrant, 
which,  however,  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  give 
and  continue  to  it  all  the  rights  of  seniority  and  pre- 
cedence to  which  it  is  entitled  by  virtue  of  a  warrant 
derived  from  the  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
late  Province  of  New  York,  dated  the  5th  day  of 
March,  1768,  and  signed  by  George  Harrison,  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Master. 

That  upon  Masters'  Lodge  complying  with  the 
premises  it  shall  immediately  become  entitled  to  be 
represented  by  its  presiding  officers,  or  in  their  ah- 
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scncc,  by  proxy,  in  the  conventions  of  said  Grand 
Lodge,  to  participate  in  the  election  of  officers  of 
the  same,  in  the  distribution  of  its  charity  funds,  in 
the  superintendence  of  Lodges  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and  that  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immuni- 
ties communicated  by  the  Constitution  of  the  said 
Grand  Lodge  to  the  Lodges  under  it  shall  imme- 
diately be  vested  in  the  said  Masters'  Lodge,  subject 
nevertheless,  in  order  to  be  binding  and  operative, 
to  the  approbation  and  ratification  of  the  said  Grand 
Lodge  and  Masters*  Lodge  respectively. 

This  treaty  was  signed  by  De  Witt  Clinton 
and  James  Ogden  Hoffman  on  behalf  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  and  by  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer 
and  Thomas  Ellison  as  representing  Masters*. 
The  Grand  Lodge  agreed  to  the  treaty;  so, too, 
did  Masters*  Lodge.  But  the  matter  remained 
there.  No  new  warrant  was  issued  for  Mas- 
ters' Lodge.  It  paid  no  dues,  and  no  further 
steps  were  taken  in  the  matter  until  the  reso- 
lution was  passed  which  clothed  Deputy  Grand 
Master  Morton  with  extraordinary  powers, 
powers  which  he  exercised  so  ably  and  satis- 
factorily at  Poughkeepsie.  At  Albany,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  so  successful.  Says  his  re- 
port: 

That  he  met  the  brethren  of  Masters',  of  Union, 
and  Temple  Lodges  in  Albany;  that  he  made  known 
to  the  brethren  of  Masters'  and  Union  Lodges  the 
request  of  the  Grand  Lodge  with  respect  to  the  sur- 
render of  the  old  warrants. 

That  the  former  appointed  a  committee  with  whom 
the  Deputy  Grand  Master  had  a  conference  and  they 
drew  up  a  report  which  was  shown  to  the  Deputy 
Grand  Master  by  the  chairman,  in  which  they 
recommended  to  their  Lodge  a  compliance  with  the 
request  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  but  the  Lodge  not  be- 
ing able  to  effect  a  meeting  previous  to  the  departure 
of  the  Deputy  Grand  Master,  nothing  further  was 
done. 

That  the  brethren  of  Union  Lodge,  whom  the 
Deputy  Grand  Master  met  in  their  Lodge  room, 
appeared  to  be  willing  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the 
Grand  Lodge.  The  only  obstacle  to  its  being  com- 
pleted was  a  question  which  arose  as  to  the  rank 
they  were  to  hold,  as  they  were  possessed  of  two 
Provincial  warrants,  and  which  the  Deputy  Grand 
Master  did  not  think  it  was  proper  for  him  alone 
to  decide. 

The  Deputy  Grand  Master  has  brought  with  him 
a  copy  of  the  said  warrants,  and  should  recommend 


its  being  referred  to  a  committee  to  report  upon  at 
the  next  Grand  Lodge. 

With  respect  to  the  Lodge  [Temple]  which  has 
lately  been  established  at  Albany,  the  Deputy  Grand 
Master  observed  that  he  was  persuaded  the  trust 
had  been  committed  into  the  hands  of  brethren  who 
would  do  honor  to  the  fraternity,  for  the  masters 
and  officers  of  the  Lodge  appeared  to  be  persons 
well  instructed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Fraternity, 
and  zealous  to  advance  its  honor  and  its  interests. 

As  a  result  of  this  report  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  examine  the  warrants  of  Union 
Lodge,  and  on  Dec.  6,  1797,  that  committee 
reported  that  the  Lodge  **ought  to  take  rank 
from  the  date  of  its  first  Provincial  warrant 
which  is  dated  the  21st  of  February,  1765," 
and  this  report  was  adopted. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however.  Masters'  Lode^e 
did  not  regularly  come  into  the  fold — very 
probably  the  real  reason  being  the  question 
of  dues — and  Union  Lodge  did  not  accept  the 
olive  branch,  holding,  apparently,  that  it 
ought  to  obtain  recognition  as  having  existed 
from  the  date  of  the  regimental  warrant  under 
which  it  first  became  operative,  in  1737. 
Doubtless  some  negotiation  followed,  as  Al- 
bany, the  seat  of  government,  was  visited  each 
winter  by  many  of  the  members  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  in  their  legislative  capacity,  but  it  was 
not  until  Jun^  3,  1798,  that  De  Witt  Clinton, 
who,  on  that  day,  was  elected  Senior  Grand 
Warden,  was  able  to  report  progress.  He 
then  stated  "that  he  had  received  the  old  war- 
rant held  by  Masters'  Lodge  at  Albany,  de- 
livered to  them  a  new  one  and  had  installed  the 
officers  under  it;  but  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  induce  the  members  of  Union  Lodge 
at  Albany  to  surrender  their  old  warrant  or  to 
come  under  or  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Grand  Lodge,  and  in  consequence  he 
recommends  the  adoption  of  some  decisive 
measures  by  this  Grand  Lodge  to  assert  and 
maintain  its  authority  over  said  refractory 
Lodge."  What  these  measures  were,  if  any 
really  were  taken,  we  are  not  clearly  shown, 
but  at  the  Grand  Lodge  meeting  of  June  6, 
1800,  the  Secretary  announced  that  Union 
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Lodge  had  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Grand  Lodge,  promised  to  deliver  up  the 
old  warrant  and  received  a  new  one  with  rank 
from  February  21,  1765.  Thus  the  long  stand- 
ing trouble  in  Albany  seemed  to  oe  settled, 
but  it  in  reality  only  entered  upon  a  new  and 
more  dangerous  stage.  As  that  stage,  how- 
ever, was  developed  after  Chancellor  Living- 
ston's reign  had  passed,  its  history  belongs  to 
a  future  chapter  in  this  work. 

The  difficulty  witn  Temple  Lodge,  possibly, 
was  simply  one  result  of  carelessness,  perhaps 
of  poverty,  in  not  being  in  touch  with  the 
Grand  Lodge  because  its  dues  were  unpaid. 
It  could  not  have  been  very  far  in  arrears  as 
the  warrant,  signed  by  Livingston,  was  only 
issued  Nov.  11,  1796,  when  it  was  designated 
'Temple  Lodge,  No.  53."  It  owed  its  origin 
apparently  to  the  movement  instituted  by  John 
Hanmer  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  in 
1793,  for  a  separate  Lodge  in  which  the  Royal 
Arch  might  be  worked  as  then  w^orked  in  Eng- 
land. From  the  date  of  Hanmer's  arrival  in 
Albany  he  seemed  to  devote  himself  to  this 
object,  and  his  lectures  on  this  subject  gath- 
ered round  him  a  body  of  enthusiastic  work- 
ers, and  it  was  through  their  interest  that  a 
charter  for  a  new  Lodge  was  sought  in  Aug- 
ust, 1796.  Two  years  later  the  Royal  Arch 
Grand  Chapter  was  instituted  at  Albany.  Han- 
mer was  the  first  Master  of  the  Lodge,  and  his 
successor  was  no  less  a  personage  than 
Thomas  Smith  Webb,  "the  Master  Builder," 
as  he  has  been  called  of  Masonry  in  America. 

The  petition  of  the  brethren  to  the  Grand 
Lodge,  for  the  issuance  of  a  warrant  to  Temple 
Lodge  is  an  interesting  document  and  deserv- 
ing of  reproduction  here.    It  read  as  follows: 

ORIGINAL  APPLICATION  FOR  THE  WAR- 
RANT OF  TEMPLE  LODGE. 
To  the  Master,  Wardens  and  Brethren  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York: 
The  petition  of  the  subscribers,  citizens  of  the  city 
of  Albany,  respectfully  showeth: 

That  they  are  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  having 
the  prosperity  of  the  order  at  heart,  and  believing 


that  to  diffuse  the  genuine  principles  of  harmony 
would  be  to  strengthen  the  social  affections  and  pro- 
mote the  general  happiness  of  mankind,  are  willing 
to  exert  their  best  endeavors  to  cherish  and  keep 
alive  the  sacred  flame  of  friendship  and  brotherly 
love  which  eminently  distinguishes  the  venerable  in- 
stitution. 

That  with  this  object  in  view  they  pray  your  most 
worshipful  body  to  grant  them  a  warrant  to  erect  a 
new  lodge  in  the  city  of  Albany,  empowering  them 
regularly  to  assemble,  make  Masons,  and  transact 
such  other  business  as  the  good  of  the  craft  may  re- 
quire. 

That,  contemplating  your  acquiescence  in  their 
wishes,  they  have  resolved  that  the  said  Lodge  be 
known  by  the  name  of  Temple  Lodge,  No.  — ,  and 
request  that  John  Hanmer  may  be  installed  Master, 
Thomas  S.  Webb  Senior  Warden,  and  Gideon  Fair- 
man  Junior  Warden  of  the  same. 

Your  petitioners  further  beg  leave  to  observe  that 
they  are  firmly  persuaded  that  a  new  Lodge  in  this 
city  would  be  of  real  utility  to  the  craft: 

That,  if  the  prayer  of  your  petitioners  be  granted, 
they  pledge  themselves  faithfully  to  preserve  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  their  professions  as  men  and 
Masons;  to  pay  the  general  Lodge  dues  in  regular 
and  constitutional  manner,  and  to  act  in  full  con- 
formity to  the  regulations  of  your  most  respectable 
body. 

And  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever 
pray. 

JOHN  HANMER, 
THOMAS  S.  WEBB. 
GIDEON  FAIRMAN, 
DAVID  HORNER, 
WILLIAM  FOWLER. 
DANIEL  BUNELL, 
EZRA  AMES, 
SOLOMON  SOUTHWICK, 
THOMAS  POWELL, 
LEVI  PITKIN, 
JOHN  MACAULAY. 

To  the  petition  is  added  the  following  rec- 
ommendation from  Masters'  Lodge,  No.  2, 
F.  and  A.  M.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.: 

Masters'  Lodge,  No.  2,  opened  in  form,  Albany, 
Aug.  22,  1796.  This  Lodge,  always  disposed  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  the  craft,  conceiving  that  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Lodge  prayed  for  in  the  within  petition 
would  conduce  to  that  end,  agree  that  the  officers  of 
this  Lodge,  in  the  name  of  the  said  Lodge,  do  cer- 
tify their  wishes  that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
may  be  granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge. 

JACOB  TEN  EYCK,  Secty.  P.  T. 
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Extract  from  the  minutes.  Leonard  Gansevoort, 
Master;  James  Caldwell,  Senior  Warden:  Dudley 
Walsh,  Junior  Warden. 

It  is  seldom  such  a  brilliant  array  of  names, 
Masonically  speaking,  is  found  attached  to  a 
single  document.  Hanmer,  Webb,  Fairmari, 
Ames,  Southwick  and  Macaulay  are  all  es- 
pecially prominent  in  one  way  or  another  in 
the  development  of  Freemasonry  in  the  Em- 
pire State. 

With  Masters'  and  Union  Lodges  in  line  the 
solidification  of  the  Grand  body  was  practi- 
cally complete,  and  its  authority  supreme  in  its 
own  jurisdiction.  Henceforth^  for  a  time,  at 
least,  its  main  concern  was  over  the  collection 
of  dues,  a  matter  in  which  city  as  well  as  coun- 
try Lodges  needed  frequent  prodding.  Many 
were  the  expedients,  excuses  and  strokes  of 
diplomacy  exercised  in  connection  with  this 
necessary  detail,  and  although  now  and  again 
a  compromise  was  effected  the  Grand  Lodge 


generally  managed  to  secure  its  own.  One  of 
the  wisest  measures  which  it  adopted  was  that 
of  Sept.  6,  1797,  when  it  declined  to  consider 
applications  for  warrants  from  several  new 
Lodges  because  the  Lodges  recommending 
them  as  worthy  were  themselves,  Masonically, 
unworthy,  through  being  in  arrears  with  their 
dues.  The  motion  read: 

That  the  petitioning  brethren  to  whom  warrants 
have  been  refused  this  evening  be  informed  by  the 
Grand  Secretary  that  the  cause  of  the  said  refusal 
is  owing  to  the  Lodges  who  have  recommended 
them,  or  from  whom  they  have  seceded,  not  having 
made  their  returns  or  paid  their  dues  regularly  to 
the  Grand  Lodge,  being  determined  not  to  attend 
to  any  recommendations  from  Lodges  so  circum- 
stanced. 

In  a  time  of  Masonic  activity  such  as  was 
that  of  the  Livingston  era,  this  was  a  master 
stroke  and  sufficiently  indicates  the  thoughtful 
attention  which  was  then  being  given  to  all 
sections  of  Grand  Lodge  business. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


CLANDESTINE  EFFORTS. 


IHILE  some  of  the  native  Eng- 
lish speaking  Lodges  continued 
to  stand  aloof  from  the  dictates 
'I  of  the  grand  body,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  men  speaking  a 
foreign  tongue  and  imbued  with  Continental 
ideas  and  prejudices  would  tamely  submit,  and 
we  consider  that  the  generalship,  or  diplo- 
macy, or  statesmanship,  which  animated  the 
Grand  Lodge  at  this  period  was  in  no  instance 
more  clearly  demonstrated  than  in  connection 
with  the  troubles  attendant  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  Lodges  speaking  the  French  language 
and  the  difficulties  involved  thereby.  On  Sept. 
4,  1793,  Reinier  Jan  Vandenbroeck  (after- 
ward, in  1800,  Grand  Secretary)  presented  in 
Grand  Lodge  a  petition  from  several  brethren 
who  had  come  to  New  York  from  San  Do- 
mingo, asking  for  a  dispensation  to  form  a 
Lodge.  After  due  consideration  the  dispensa- 
tion was  granted  Dec.  12,  1793.  The  brethren 
did  not  apparently  dwell  together  in  harmony, 
and  some  irregularities  in  their  methods  were 
discovered,  but  although  several  members  de- 
sired to  surrender  the  dispensation  altogether 
and  get  a  new  document  calling  an  entirely 
new  Lodge  into  existence,  the  troubles  appear 
to  have  been  adjusted  and  the  Lodge  con- 
tinued until  some  time  prior  to  March  4,  1.795, 
when  Senior  Grand  Warden  Morton  states 
that  several  of  the  members  had  applied,  un- 
doubtedly, for  Grand  Lodge  certificates.  The 
requests  were  referred  to  the  Grand  officers 
with  power  to  grant  them  or  not  as  they 
pleased. 


Probably  the  certificates  were  not  issued, 
and  at  the  Grand  Lodge  meeting  on  May  19, 
1795,  Brother  Maydieu,  who  had  been  Master 
of  La  Tendre  Amitie  Franco- Americaine,  and 
several  other  members  applied  for  a  dispensa- 
tion to  form  a  new  Lodge  under  the  name  of 
L'  Unite  Americaine,  and  the  dispensation  was 
issued,  to  continue  in  force  for  six  months.  It 
was  afterward  put  into  possession  of  the  mon- 
ey and  papers  of  the  Lodge  La  Tendre  Amitie. 

The  new  Lodge  appears  to  have  got  on 
quietly,  seemingly  prosperously,  until  in  the 
early  part  of  1797  it  expelled  its  Master,  Bro. 
Bidet  Renmoulieau,  a  proceeding  which,  no 
matter  what  might  be  the  brother's  failings, 
was  entirely  unjustified  by  Masonic  law.  The 
matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  on  June  7,  that  year,  by  a  com- 
munication from  the  Lodge  and  the  same  eve- 
ning the  deposed  brother  sought  admission  to 
the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  but  was  re- 
fused pending  investigation  into  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  by  a  committee  then 
appointed.  That  committee,  through  De  Witt 
Golden,  investigated  the  affair  thoroughly  and 
reported  on  November  10.  They  practically 
found  that  the  charges  against  Renmoulieau — 
ingratitude  and  dishonesty — had  not  been 
proved,  that  they  had  doubts  whether  a  Lodge 
could,  in  any  case,  legally  expel  its  Master, 
that  the  proceedings  taken  in  connection  with 
the  expulsion  were  irregular,  and,  "finally 
your  committee  report  that  on  whichever  side 
of  the  dispute  *  *  *  justice  may  be,  it  does 
not  appear  to  them  an  affair  proper  to  the 
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investigation  of  a  Lodge,  being  a  mere  mer- 
cantile difference  which  a  court  of  justice  is 
only  competent  to  decide,  and  therefore  they 
consider  the  Worshipful  Brother  improperly 
expelled,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  ought 
to  be  restored  to  all  his  Masonic  rights."  The 
Grand  Lodge  thereupon  ** Resolved,  unani- 
mously, that  Brother  Bidet  Renmoulleau  be 
reinstated  in  the  Chair  of  Lodge  Unite  Ameri- 
caine  from  which  he  had  been  unjustly  ex- 
pelled, and  to  all  his  rights  and  privileges  as 
Master  of  said  Lodge." 

The  Lodge  \J  Unite  Americaine  did  not 
tamely  submit  to  this  dictation.  At  a  special 
meeting  held  on  Nov.  ii,  1797,  it  was  held  th?it 
"every  particular  Lodge  has  an  exclusive  right 
to  choose  the  members  composing  it,  that  ttie 
free  will  manifested  by  a  majority  of  a  Lodge 
is  the  sole  rule  in  Masonry  by  which  is  de- 
termined the  expulsion  of  a  member  and  that 
every  decision  of  a  Grand  Lodge  contrary  to 
this  principle  is  only  an  abuse  of  authority." 
They  therefore  (with  the  exception  of  Brother 
Vandenbroeck)  unanimously  adhered  to  their 
decree  of  expulsion.  Then  as  **it  [the  Lodge] 
cannot  enjoy  that  liberty  any  longer  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New 
York  *  *  *  that  from  this  moment  they 
cease  to  exist  under  the  authority  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  New  York  and  return  immediately 
under  the  authority  of  their  natural  Grand 
Lodge  of  France."  Therefore  they  ordered 
the  Secretary  to  report  these  proceedings  to 
the  Grand  Secretary  and  return  him  the  war- 
rant. On  receipt  of  this  document  and  the 
warrant  a  special  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
was  held  at  whiclf  the  warrant  was  handed  to 
Brother  Renmoulleau  and  discretionary  pow- 
ers given  him  to  assemble  the  Lodge  L* 
Unite  Americaine  where  he  pleased.  It  was 
also  resolved  that  the  document  received  along 
with  the  warrant  "is  anti-Masonic,  an  insult  to 
the  dignity  and  authority  of  this  Grand  Lodge, 
and  contains  such  sentiments  as  will  tend  to 
destroy  the  Masonic  government  and  destroy 


the  harmony  of  the  society."  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  discover  who  advised  or 
agreed  to  such  proceedings.  That  committee 
on  December  6  reported  the  names  of  eleven 
persons,  one  of  whom  was  Reinier  J.  Vanden- 
broeck, who  were  ordered  to  attend  a  meeting 
on  the  1 2th  of  the  same  month  "to  answer  cer- 
tain charges." 

In  the  meantime  one  of  those  charlatans 
who  have  from  time  to  time  disgraced  Mason- 
ry by  peddling  degrees  by  virtue  of  pretended 
powers  and  bogus  patents  had  arrived  in  the 
city  and  found  in  the  troubles  among  the 
brethren  of  L'  Unite  Americaine  a  fruitful 
field  for  his  endeavors.  This  individual,  Huet 
Lachelle,  who  styled  himself  a  "Deputy  Grand 
Master"  under  the  jurisdiction  of  France,  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Grand  Lodge  at  its  meeting 
of  December  6  requesting  to  be  permitted  to 
visit  that  body  either  as  an  official  of  the 
French  Grand  Lodge  or  as  a  Master 
Mason. 

It  was  reported  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  how- 
ever, that  Lachelle  had  already  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  dissensions  in  L'  Unite  Americaine 
to  himself  grant  a  warrant  among  the  defiant 
brethren  for  a  new  Lodge  by  the  name  of 
L'  Union  Franqaise.  Probably  it  was  the 
knowledge  this  document  could  be  easily  pro- 
cured that  caused  the  brethren  of  L'  Unite 
Americaine  to  be  as  defiant  as  they  were.  The 
Grand  Lodge  answered  Lachelle's  request  by 
appointing  a  committee  "to  wait  on  said  Huet 
Lachelle,  that  they  inform  him  that  his  con- 
duct in  granting  the  said  warrant  is  contrary 
to  the  rules  established  by  this  Grand  Lodge 
and  an  infringement  of  their  rights,  and  that  he 
cannot  be  admitted  into  this  Grand  Lodge 
unless  he  will  pledge  himself,  in  writing,  to  re- 
voke the  power  granted  by  him  in  the  said 
warrant."  The  committee  at  once  left  the 
meeting,  interviewed  M.  Lachelle,  and  soon 
returned  with  a  report  that  he  refused  to  re- 
voke the  warrant,  claimed  the  right  to  grant 
such  documents  when  and  where  he  pleased. 
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At  the  same  time  Brother  Renmoulleau  an- 
nounced that  he  had  held  a  meeting  of  the 
Lodge  L'  Unite  Americaine,  at  which  nine 
members  were  present. 

On  Dec.  12,  1797,  it  was  announced  to  the 
brethren  in  Grand  Lodge  that  work  was  act- 
ually started  under  Lachelle's  warrant,  and 
then  they  formally  inhibited  the  French  visi- 
tor, as  well  as  R.  J.  Vandenbroeck  and  the 
other  dissident  members  of  L'  Unite  Ameri- 
caine from  visiting  or  associating  with  any  of 
the  Lodges  in  the  city  until  further  ordered. 
The  clandestine  Lodge,  which  took  the  name 
of  L*  Union  Franqaise,  seemed  to  have  started 
with  a  good  deal  of  vim  and  sent  letters  an- 
nouncing its  existence  to  all  the  Lodges  of  the 
city  inviting  fraternal  relations.  How  this  was 
regarded  by  the  other  Lodges  may  be  inferred 
from  the  attitude  of  St.  John's,  No.  i,  which 
resolved  to  commit  the  communication  to  the 
flames,  "which  was  accordingly  done  by  the 
Tyler,  who  was  ordered  in  [the  Lodge  room] 
for  that  purpose,  holding  the  same  with  a  pair 
of  tongs."  The  trouble  soon  ended  in  the 
complete  triumph  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  The 
obstructionists  relinquished  the  bogus  war- 
rant to  the  Grand  Lodge,  submitted  to  its  au- 
thority and  expressed  regret  for  the  misunder- 
standing which  had  brought  about  all  the 
trouble,  and  even  agreed  to  submit  to  Ren- 
moulleau *s  Mastership  if  the  Grand  Lodge  in- 
sisted upon  it.  The  letter  which  Vandenbroeck 
sent  stating  his  own  position  was  a  straight- 
forward document  perfectly  submissive  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  and  expressing  un- 
consciousness of  having  done  wrong. 
The  Grand  Lodge,  seemingly  reliant  in 
its  strength,  met  the  brethren  in  a 
fraternal  spirit,  and  finding  the  feeling 
against  Renmoulleau  very  strong,  too  strong 
to  permit  any  real  respect  ever  being  shown 
him  by  those  who  had  opposed  him  in  the 
past,  they  granted  the  dissidents  a  dispensation 
on  Dec.  25.  1797.  to  form  a  new  Lodge  under 
the  name  of  L'  Union  Franqaise,  a  Lodge 
which  still  has  a  place  on  the  roll  of  the  Xew 


York  jurisdiction.  L*  Unite  Americaine  grad- 
ually declined  and  went  out  of  existence  in 
1799,  while  M.  Lachelle  and  his  patents 
troubled  New  York  no  more. 

But  Frenchmen  were  not  the  only  people  to 
annoy  the  Grand  Lodge  with  clandestine 
work.  Trouble  of  that  sort  originated  among 
brethren  more  nearly  allied  to  those  then  in 
authority  in  New  York.  At  the  close  of  1792 
it  was  reported  in  Grand  Lodge  that  Masons 
were  meeting  in  the  city  clandestinely  under 
the  authority  of  a  ''travelling  warrant'*  issued 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Quebec,  and  as  usual, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate. 
That  committee  not  only  found  the  report  to 
be  true  but  managed  to  get  a  list  of  many,  if  not 
all,  of  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing such  irregular  Lodges,  and  the  Grand 
Lodge  ordered  its  Secretary  to  send  a  copy  of 
that  list  to  the  Lodges  in  the  city  with  the 
usual  instructions  forbidding  Masonic  inter- 
course. That  was  in  March,  1793,  but  it  was 
not  until  over  two  years  later.  May  19,  1795, 
that  these  clandestine  Masons,  neaded  by  Ed- 
ward Lee,  felt  the  loneliness  of  ostracism  so 
much  that  they  submitted  themselves  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  and  asked  for  a  dispensation  to 
enable  them  to  close  their  bogus  Lodge  in  due 
form.  In  a  spirit  of  generosity  and  fraternal  sen- 
timent the  Grand  Lodge  ordered  the  brethren 
to  be  "healed,''  if  the  Grand  officers  saw  fit,  and 
left  it  optional  with  the  same  officials  whether 
to  grant  the  dispensation  for  a  couple  of  weeks 
or  not.  The  healing  process  seems  to  have 
been  put  in  operation,  and  on  June  3  Lee  and 
his  confreres  presented  a  petition  asking  for  a 
dispensation  to  erect  and  hold  a  Lodge  in  New 
York.  The  petition  was  granted,  the  dispensa- 
tion to  remain  in  force  six  months.  Mr.  Lee. 
apparently,  was  unable  to  make  any  headway 
with  this  dispensation,  probably  because  there 
was  no  money  in  it  for  him,  and  he  appears 
to  have  left  it  to  its  fate.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  become  a  member  of  Hiram  Lodge. 
So  the  matter  rested  until  on  March  i,  1797, 
a  report  was  made  that  Lee  was  again  clan- 
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destinely  working  under  his  Quebec  traveling 
warrant,  and  the  Grand  officers  were  instructed 
to  make  inquiries.  On  June  7,  that  year,  they 
reported  that  Lee  had  been  "holding  clandes- 
tine meetings  of  Masons  and  conferring  de- 
grees^ without  any  regular  authority,"  and  a 
sentence  of  exclusion  from  all  Masonic  com- 
munication was  passed  upon  him,  and,  as  a 
result,  Lee  was  expelled  from  Hiram  Lodgfe. 
In  spite  of  this  he  continued  his  connection 
with  what  was  then  spoken  of  as  the  "higher 
degrees,"  and  on  Dec.  5,  1798,  Hiram  Lodge 
complained  that  James  McKay,  its  Senior 
Warden,  and  other  members  still  associated 
with  Lee  in  these  degrees.  On  this  the  Grand 
Lodge  excommunicated  McKay  from  Masonic 
affiliation,  and  suspended  the  others  until  the 
next  regular  meeting.  At  that  meeting,  Dec. 
4,  1799,  decree  of  suspension  was  removed 
against  the  others  but  that  against  McKay 
was  continued  in  force  until  March  5,  1800, 
when,  on  his  petitioning  the  Grand  Lodge, 
it  was  also  removed. 

All  these  subjects  of  more  or  less  acri- 
monious debate,  the  echoes  of  which  have, 
fortunately,  died  away,  were,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, inseparable  from  a  new  society  and  one 
which,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  existence, 
could  not  call  upon  others  longer  in  the  Ma- 
sonic field  for  advice,  support  and  assistance. 
They  were,  in  fact,  as  we  study  them  now, 
necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
Masonic  institution;  they  were  mainly  mat- 
ters which  were  bound  sooner  or  later  to  come 


up  in  some  shape,  and  the  sooner  they  were 
met  and  precedents  established  in  connection 
with  them,  the  better.  It  must  be  stated  that 
in  all  these  disputes,  notably  that  with  Union 
Lodge  at  Albany,  the  Grand  Lodge  acted  with 
firmness  and  diplomacy,  but  without  any  trace 
of  arrogation  or  duplicity.  It  felt  secure  in  its 
right,  but  not  strong  enough  to  be  unwilling 
to  argue  the  point  with  a  recalcitrant  Lodge 
or  an  erring  brother,  and  in  its  treatment  of 
such  men  as  Edward  Lee  it  showed  that  it 
could  be  merciful,  yet  when  its  mercy  was 
demonstrated  to  have  been  wasted  it  could  be 
merciless.  And  it  seems  to  us  that  these  qual- 
ities did  not  change  even  when  the  reign  of 
Grand  Master  Livingston  was  nearing  its  end, 
and  the  Grand  Lodge  was  powerful  in  its  num- 
ber of  affiliated  Lodges  if  not  rich  in  the  ex- 
tent of  its  finances.  It  evidently  was  inspired 
by  a  desire  to  do  right,  to  administer  exact 
justice  to  all  its  interests  and  to  temper 
that  justice  with  kindness,  with  brotherly  love. 
That  this  was  due  to  the  elevated,  judicial  and 
eminently  Christian  disposition  of  he  who  oc- 
cupied the  highest  office  there  is  no  doubt. 
The  virtues  of  his  own  high  character  were 
reflected  in  the  office  he  adorned,  and  the 
same  principles  which  won  for  him  the  ap- 
plause of  his  countrymen  in  general  were  re- 
flected in  the  Grand  Lodge  while  he  presided 
over  its  destinies;  while  he  raised  it,  practi- 
cally, from  a  handful  of  petty  Lodges  in  New 
York  City  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  fraternal 
organizations  in  the  Empire  State. 


CHAPTER  Vffl. 


CHARITY  AND  LAW. 


HE  destines  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
however,  were  being  shaped  by 
other  details  than  quarrels  and 
controversies,  and  we  may  now 
attention  to  the  consideration 
of  these,  both  because  they 
in  themselves  and  because 


turn  our 
of  some 
were  interesting 
they,  or  rather  those  we  have  selected  for  con- 
sideration, had  a  more  or  less  direct  bearing 
on  the  history  and  legislation  of  Freemasonry 
in  New  York. 

To  begin,  then,  with  charity — or  preferably, 
brotherly  love,  to  give  that  much  abused 
word  its  exact  Masonic  meaning — we  find 
many  evidences  that,  at  least  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  time  covered  by  this  section  of  our 
history,  the  Grand  Lodge  not  only  thoroughly 
understood  and  accepted  the  old  landmark 
that  charity  is  a  part  of  the  very  life  of  every 
Lodge,  Grand  or  subordinate,  but  that  it  exer- 
cised that  landmark  with  increasing  liberality 
as  its  means  permitted.  Besides  the  collec- 
tions at  St.  John's  day  services,  already  referred 
to,  we  find  traces  of  early  payments  of  money 
to  distressed  brethren,  to  one  going  to  the 
West  Indies  for  instance,  while  the  cases  of 
others  were  recommended  to  the  kindness  of 
the  subordinate  Lodges.  There  are  not  many 
of  these  in  the  early  years,  it  is  true,  but  they 
are  sufficient  to  show  the  spirit  which  prevailed 
and  may  be  accepted  as  typical  of  others  of 
which  no  records  were  made,  or  if  made  have 
been  lost.  Then  there  were  appeals  from  wid- 
ows to  bury  their  dead  husbands,  and  from 


brethren  for  the  expenses  of  the  funerals  of 
some  who  had  died  and  left  little  or  none  of 
this  world's  goods,  and  all  such  appeals  were 
liberally  responded  to,  although  in  one  case 
the  Grand  Lodge  declined  to  publicly  bury  a 
brother  with  *'Masonic  honors"  on  account  of 
the  severity  of  the  [February]  weather.  Such 
entries  grow  more  numerous  as  the  years  pro- 
gressed and  seem  to  have  invariably  been  act- 
ed upon  in  a  spirit  of  true  generosity.  At  the 
same  time  some  discrimination  was  used,  as, 
for  instance,  in  1789,  when  a  dancing  master 
from  Albany  requested  the  Grand  Lodge  to 
recommend  him  so  that  he  might  obtain  pu- 
pils, and  the  request  was  shelved  by  the  still 
practiced  and  still  convenient  method  of  refer- 
ring it  to  a  committee.  Even  the  church  felt 
the  kindly  spirit  of  the  fraternity,  for  the  min- 
utes of  the  Grand  Stewards*  Lodge  of  March 
25,  1795,  inform  us  that  the  said  meeting  **was 
called  by  order  of  the  Deputy  Grand  Master 
in  consequence  of  an  application  from  Brother 
William  Ayres,  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal 
church  who  has  been  a  number  of  years  one  of 
the  missionaries  for  propagating  the  Gospel 
amongst  the  uncivilized  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  but  the  salary  of  persons  in  that  ca- 
pacity being  now  withdrawn,  he  was  thereby 
reduced  to  the  greatest  distress."  On  motion 
this  worthy  man  was  given  £20.  The  highest 
amount  paid  to  any  brother  for  relief  was  £250, 
which  was  given  in  1796  to  the  then  Master 
of  St.  Andrew's  Lodge,  No.  48,  at  Stanford,  in 
view  of  his  ''distressed  condition,"  and  "in 
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order  to  enable  him  to  make  a  fresh  beginning 
in  the  world." 

Prisoners  in  the  public  jails  were  then  much 
more  subjects  of  general  commiseration,  and 
deservedly  so,  than  they  are  now,  and  one  of 
these,  in  1793,  petitioned  the  Grand  Lodge  for 
relief.  The  committee  to  whom  the  case  was 
referred  found  that  the  "situation"  of  the  ap- 
plicant "was  very  uncomfortable,  and  occa- 
sioned principally  by  some  family  dissension  " 
and  as  a  result  £10  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  committee^  "to  administer  to  his  reHef  in 
such  manner  as  may  appear  to  them  most 
eligible."  Another  appeal  came  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  in  the  following  year  from  a  brother 
who  had  been  forced  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the 
poorhouse.  It  was  reported  that  the  brother, 
Richard  Mease,  "from  age  and  infirmities 
cannot  partake  of  the  provisions  afforded  .him 
where  he  now  is,"  and  the  Grand  Stewards  at 
once  voted  him  £5  to  secure  him  the  creature 
comforts  he  desired.  After  a  while  a  quarterly 
allowance  of  twenty  shillings  was  allowed  him 
by  formal  vote  and  when,  at  last,  the  poor  man 
passed  from  the  tribulations  and  poverty  of 
this  world,  the  Grand  Stewards'  Lodge 
saw  his  remains  decently  interred  and  paid  the 
bill. 

On  one  occasion  the  Grand  Lodge  showed 
its  charitable  spirit  by  giving  a  loan  to  a 
brother.  This  was  in  1797,  and  the  recipient 
was  Isaac  Delamater,  Master  of  Temple 
Lodge,  No.  13,  New  York,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  contractor.  At  all  events  a  house 
he  was  raising  fell,  and,  as  the  loss  was  more 
than  he  could  bear,  he  appealed  for  a  loan  of 
£40  for  six  months  to  enable  him  to  carry  on 
his  work.  The  petition  was  granted,  but,  un- 
fortunately, there  seems  no  record  of  its  hav- 
ing ever  been  repaid.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, we  hold  that  the  Grand  Lodge  had  no 
right  lo  go  into  the  business  of  lending  money. 
A  much  more  commendable  way  of  distribut- 
ing its  bounty  was  shown  on  March  7,  1798^ 
and  March  5,  1799,  on  each  of  which  dates  ten 
shares  in  the  City  Dispensary  were  subscribed 


for  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  recommend 
patients  to  that  institution.  But  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  Delamater's  case  was  an  exceptional  one, 
and  an  instance  of  that  comes  before  us  in  the 
minutes  of  March  5,  1799,  when  there  was  sub- 
mitted "  a  petition  from  Brother  Arnout  Can- 
non setting  forth  his  having  sustained  a  heavy 
loss  by  legally  arresting  and  becoming  special 
bail  for  one  John  Nixon,  for  whose  debt  he  is 
made  liable,  the  said  John  Nixon  having  ab- 
sconded, and  praying  relief  from  this  Grand 
Lodge."  The  answer  was  that  "the  present 
state  of  the  funds  will  not  permit  this  Grand 
Lodge  to  afford  him  the  relief  he  requires." 

While  the  bulk  of  relief  went  to  brethren 
from  the  funds  of  the  Grand  Lodge  it  is  but 
fair  to  record  an  instance  where  a  country 
Lodge  came  to  its  aid.  In  1798  New  York 
was  visited  by  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  and 
at  the  request  of  several  Lodges  the  meeting 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  for  September  was  post- 
poned until  November  of  that  year,  when  the 
epidemic  had  abated.  The  scourge  caused 
great  suffering  among  all  classes  and  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  Solomon's  Lodge  at  Poughkeepsie, 
sent  to  the  Grand  Lodge  $50  *  for  the  aid  and 
assistance  of  our  distressed  brethren  in  the  city 
of  New  York,"  a  gift  which  was  cordiallv 
acknowledged  in  due  season.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  too  that  the  charity  of  the  New  York 
brethren  was  not  bounded  by  their  own  im- 
mediate circle,  for  in  1794  two  Algerine  Free- 
masons, Ibrahim  Reis  and  Achmet  Ben  Ali, 
applied  for  help,  and  after  their  cases  were  in- 
vestigated they  were  not  only  awarded  $30, 
but  provided  with  a  certificate  recommending 
them  to  the  benevolence  of  the  different 
Lodges  throughout  the  country. 

But  while  thus  liberal  with  its  means  as  oc- 
casion required,  the  Grand  Lodge  exhibited  its 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  brotherly  love  in 
many  other  ways,  of  which  we  may  give  one 
illustration.  At  a  meeting  on  June  2,  1792, 
specially  called  for  the  purpose,  the  Grand  Sec- 
retary, Jacob  Morton,  who  presided,  stated 
that  the  Grand  Lodge  had  been  convened  on 
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account  of  information  having  been  given  that 
a  number  of  brethren  had  arrived  in  the  citv 
from  Madeira,  having  been  obliged  to  leave 
that  place  on  account  of  the  persecutions  which 
the  Portuguese  Government  subjected  them 
to  on  account  of  their  belonging  to  the  Masonic 
fraternity.  It  was  felt  that  under  the  circum- 
stances some  particular  attention  should  be 
shown  to  these  brethren.  It  was  thereupon 
agreed  that  the  refugees  should  be  invited  to 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and 
Secretary  Morton  was  requested  to  prepare  a 
suitable  address,  while  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  provide  the  necessary  refreshment. 
Accordingly  the  exiled  brothers  were  warmly 
welcomed  when  they  made  their  appearance 
at  the  annual  meeting  on  June  6,  and  they  were 
so  pleased  with  Brother  Morton's  **elegant  ad- 
dress" that  they  requested  a  copy  of  it. 

The  task  which  devolved  upon  the  officers 
from  the  date  of  Livingston's  accession  of  vir- 
tually building  up  a  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge 
out  of  the  ruins  left  by  the  Walter  Provincial 
Grand  body  was  one  which  was  beset  with 
more  difficulties  and  heartaches  than  we  can 
now  fully  appreciate  or  even  be  made  aware 
of.  Although  the  Grand  Lodge  records  were 
well  kept  they  stated  nothing  more  than  bare 
facts,  and  it  is  only  by  reading  between  the 
lines — and  even  that  can  be  done  but  seldom — 
that  we  can  form  any  idea  of  the  various  forces 
which  were  at  work  either  assisting  in  the  up- 
building of  the  Masonic  temple,  or  endeavor- 
ing to  pull  it  down.  We  find  constant  bicker- 
ings on  the  part  of  some  Lodges,  a  dour  un- 
willingness on  the  part  of  many  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Grand  Lodge,  a  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  country  Lodges  at  the  prominence 
in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  City  bodies, 
and  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  minor  matters,  all  of 
which  tended  to  retard  the  progress  of  the 
Grand  body.  But  in  spite  of  all  such  draw- 
backs, the  Grand  Lodge  made  a  degree  of  pro- 
gress that  was  little  short  of  wonderful.  The 
legislation  adopted  on  the  whole  was  not  only 
wise  but  far-reaching,  for  the  officers  seemed 


to  understand  perfectly  that  they  were  estab- 
lishing precedents  by  their  minor  acts  as  well 
as  laws  by  their  regular  ordinances^  We  find 
gentleness  in  dealing  with  the  errant,  a  cau- 
tiousness and  consideration  even  for  those 
who  seemed  to  oppose  the  work  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  a  zealous  attention  to  details,  a  broad 
and  liberal  interpretation  of  every  question,  a 
determined  support  to  whatever  was  regarded 
as  among  the  "landmarks,"  and  an  earnest, 
watchful  care  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
stitution and  preserve  unsullied  the  disinter- 
ested nature  of  all  its  work. 

We  have  already  illustrated  all  this  in  most 
of  the  details  we  have  recorded.  An  additional 
one  is  found  in  the  resolution  which  passed  the 
Grand  Lodge  on  Dec.  2,  1789,  when  it  was  re- 
solved that — 

Every  Master  Mason,  being  or  having  been  a 
Master,  Past  Master  or  Warden,  elected,  or  re- 
elected, to  preside  in  any  Lodge,  shall  hereinafter, 
previous  to  his  installation  into  office,  be  examined 
by  the  Grand  officers,  or  by  some  skillful  person  or 
persons  appointed  by  them,  if  he  is  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  Masonry  and  if  he  is  possessed  of  the 
required  abilities  to  fill  the  chair,  and  that  on  his 
producing  a  certificate  of  his  having  passed  a  regu- 
lar and  strict  examination  and  found  to  be  qualified 
he  can  be  installed  into  his  office  and  not  before. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  this  was 
strictly  carried  out.  It  may  have  been  in  the 
city,  for  a  time,  but  it  certainly  was  not  gen- 
erally enforced  in  the  country.  We  are  aware 
that  even  now  a  Master-elect  is  vouched  for 
by  Past  Masters  as  being  skilled  in  the  work, 
but  we  also  know  that  the  proceedings  in  con- 
nection with  this  are  quite  perfunctory  and 
such  a  thing  is  unheard  of  as  a  Master-elect 
being  pronounced  unfit  after  his  election  by 
the  brethren.  It  may  have  been  deemed  fit- 
ting that  the  Master-elect  should  be  in  some 
way  placed  in  possession  of  esoteric  teachings 
which  are  not  unfolded  in  open  Lodge,  and  it 
is  likely  that  from  the  above  came,  in  time, 
the  rule  in  the  State  of  New  York  which  makes 
it  obligatory  that  a  Master-elect  should  be 
invested  with  the  degree  of  Past  Master  before 
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being  inducted  into  the  Oriental  chair.  From 
the  earliest  period  in  modern  Masonic  history 
the  Master  of  a  Lodge  seems  to  have  been 
placed  in  possession  of  some  esoteric  cere- 
mony, or  some  form  of  recognition,  some 
word,  not  known  to  brethren  who  were  not 
called  to  the  chair.  The  Ancient  and  the 
Modern  systems  both  agreed  to  that  extent. 

Another  interesting  bit  of  detail  may  be 
found  in  the  resolution  passed  on  Sept.  5, 
1792,  which  regulated  the  adjoining  fees  of  the 
fraternity.  In  the  desire  for  candidates, 
which  then,  as  now,  was  so  often  a  ruling  con- 
sideration in  many  Lodges,  a  sharp  competi- 
tion led  to  a  compromise,  or  a  lowering  of  the 
necessary  fees.  Cheap  Masonry  was  then  as 
undesirable  a  commodity  as  in  our  own  time. 
To  obviate  this,  the  Grand  Lodge  on  the  date 
named  made  a  precedent  w^hich  is  still  in  force 
by  fixing  a  mimimum  rate  in  the  following 
words: 

That  no  Lodge  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Lodge  shall  receive,  for  conferring  the  second  de- 
gree of  Masonry,  a  less  sum  than  one  guinea,  and 
that  the  said  sum  of  one  guinea  at  least  be  received 
by  every  Lodge  under  this  jurisdiction  for  con- 
ferring the  third  degree  of  Masonry. 

This  law  certainly  put  a  stop,  gradually  at 
least,  to  a  condition  of  things  which  would 
have  worked  considerable  confusion  in  the 
craft  had  it  been  permitted  to  continue  un- 
checked for  any  length  of  time.  Another  mat- 
ter which  bore  upon  preserving  the  harmony 
of  the  craft  and  maintaining  its  dignity  came 
up  at  the  closing  meeting  of  1794,  and,  al- 
though the  subject  was  not  immediately  dis- 
cussed and  was  simply  referred  to  a  committee, 
the  legislation  suggested  certainly  expressed 
the  sentiments  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  in  due 
time  the  matter  was  fully  acted  upon,  although 
in  a  slightly  different  way  from  that  intended 
in  1794.  At  the  meeting  referred  to,  Brother 
Kerr  stated  that  he  had,  during  the  summer 
then  passed,  visited  several  of  the  country 
Lodges  and  that  he  not  only  found  the  proper 
Masonic  work  carried  on  in  them  to  be  done 


according  to  no  fixed  standard,  but  that  ir- 
regular and  w^hat  he  considered  ^'improper 
practices"  had  crept  into  many  of  them.  There- 
fore he  presented  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution: 

Whereas,  It  is  a  matter  of  high  importance  that 
a  good  understanding  and  friendly  intercourse 
should  be  preserved  between  the  Grand  and  the 
individual  Lodges  under  this  jurisdiction,  and  also 
that  any  little  deviation  from  ancient  landmarks 
should  be  duly  rectified,  and  that  a  uniform  mode  of 
working  should  take  place  throughout  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  that  the  unity  of 
the  fraternity  should  be  maintained  inviolate,  There- 
fore 

Resolved,  That  the  Grand  Lodge  will,  once  in 
every  year,  send  one  or  more  of  their  own  members, 
or  some  other  person  or  persons  commissioned 
under  the  seal  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  to  every  indi- 
vidual Lodge  under  their  jurisdiction  in  order  to  a 
more  complete  attainment  of  the  above  mentioned 
purposes. 

Probably  one  reason,  and  one  very  import- 
ant reason,  w^hy  this  resolution  was  not  at 
once  passed  was  that  a  complete  revision  of 
the  existing  constitution  was  hoped  for,  and 
it  was  felt  that  the  innovation  proposed  could 
best  be  put  in  force  if  incorporated  in  that 
measure.  It  was  not,  however,  until  March  i, 
1797,  that  the  question  of  a  new  constitution 
was  fairly  before  the  Grand  Lodge,  when  the 
following  was  submitted: 

Whereas,  There  are  various  clauses  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Fraternity  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  collected  and  digested  by  order  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  said  State,  which  are  either  contra- 
dictory or  obscure  and  several  additions  are  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  same.  Therefore 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  revise 
the  same  and  to  report  as  soon  as  convenient  what 
additions,  explanations,  expunctions  and  amend- 
ments are  necessary  to  render  it  more  perfect,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  transgress  the  ancient  landmarks, 
nor  in  any  degree  violate  the  true  genius  and  spirit 
of  Masonry. 

This  was  adopted  and  a  committee  of  nine 
was  appointed  to  carry  out  its  purport,  the  nine 
being  Brothers  Jacob  Morton,  James  Scott, 
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De  Witt  Clinton,  John  Abrams,  H.  Bisset, 
Abraham  Skinner,  R.  J.  Vandenbroeck,  Rob- 
ert Cocks  and  Andrew  Otterson.  To  them  also 
was  confided  the  task  of  devising  some  means 
for  the  distribution  of  the  funds  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  in  connection  with  charity.  At  the  next 
meeting,  an  emergent  one,  called  for  another 
purpose  on  March  13,  this  committee  was  con- 
siderably strengthened,  on  motion  of  De  Witt 
Clinton,  by  the  appointment  to  it  of  all  the 
Grand  officers  not  included  in  the  original 
nine,  and  the  Grand  Secretary  was  instructed 
"to  notify  the  country  Lodges  of  the  time  when 
the  report  of  the  committee  is  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Grand  Lodge  so  that  they  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  sentiments 
on  this  important  subject  by  regularly  ap- 
\      pointed  proxies." 

The  committee  probably  found  its  work 
much  more  difficult  than  had  been  anticipated, 
for  it  was  longer  in  making  its  report  than  was 
expected.  Even  as  late  as  March  5,  1800, 
Grand  Secretary  Vandenbroeck,  himself  a 
member  of  the  committee,  despairing  of  the 
speedy  completion  of  the  work  and  unable  to 
procure  any  copies  of  the  existing  constitu- 
tion, "although  he  had  inquired  everywhere," 
requested  that  some  be  printed,  but  the  re- 
quest was  not  granted.  This  seems  to  have 
had  the  effect,  the  effect  very  likely  that  was 
desired,  of  causing  the  committee  to  set  to 
work  in  earnest  to  complete  its  deliberations, 
and  on  June  16,  1800,  the  Grand  Lodge  was 
convened  into  extraordinary  session  to  receive 
its  report.  The  report  was  accompanied  by 
the  following  letter,  which  was  read  by  the 
Grand  Secretary : 

To  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
State  of  New  York: 
The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  a  considera- 
tion of  the  present  Constitution,  with  direction  to 
report  such  alterations  therein,  and  amendments 
thereto  as  to  them  should  appear  expedient,  report 
the  following  rules  and  regulations  to  form  the 
Constitution  by  which  the  individuals  of  the  Frater- 
nity and  the  several  Lodges  within  the  State  of  New 
York  should  be  governed. 


The  committee  beg  leave  to  observe  that,  in  form- 
ing the  Code  now  presented,  they  have  in  every  in- 
stance adhered  to  the  ancient  regulations  by  which 
this  Grand  Lodge  has  hitherto  been  governed,  ex- 
cepting in  cases  where  inconveniences  have  been 
experienced  from  these  regulations,  judging  that  as 
this  Constitution  was  to  be  presented  to  the  Lodges 
throughout  the  jurisdiction  it  would  be  more  likely 
to  meet  a  ready  acceptance  when  the  ancient  forms 
which  had  not  been  found  inconvenient  were  ad- 
hered to  than  if  new  systems  were  proposed,  the 
propriety  of  utility  of  which  experience  could  give 
no  information.  All  of  which  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 

Signed,     JACOB  MORTON,  D.  G.  Master, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

June  16,  5800. 

The  proposed  constitution  was  then  read  as 
a  whole  and  afterward  discussed  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  and  finally  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote : 

That  the  said  rules  and  regulations  be  recom- 
mended to  the  adoption  of  the  several  Lodges  of 
this  State  as  the  Constitution  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  this  State,  and  that  the  Grand  Secretary  be  di- 
rected immediately  to  forward  two  printed  copies  of 
the  same  to  each  Lodge  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Grand  Lodge,  and  that  they  be  requested  to  signify 
their  assent  to  the  same  by  a  resolution  of  their 
Lodge  under  the  seal  of  the  Lodge,  signed  by  the 
Master  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
same;  and  upon  its  being  ratified  by  two-thirds  of 
the  several  Lodges  that  it  be  considered  as  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  take  effect  immediately  upon  such  ratifi- 
cation. 

The  result  of  this  was  declared  on  Dec.  3, 
1800,  when  reports  were  read  from  forty-two 
Lodges.  Of  these  seventeen  were  in  favor  of 
the  new  constitution,  while  twenty-five  were 
against  it  either  in  whole  or  part.  This  was 
an  overwhelming  defeat  for  the  result  of  the 
committee's  labor,  and  although  a  motion  was 
made  to  leave  the  final  declaration  of  the  re- 
sult over  until  a  subsequent  meeting  so  as 
to  get  in  returns  from  the  rest  of  the  Lodges  it 
was  felt  that  what  had  been  received  fully  ex- 
pressed the  views  of  the  jurisdiction,  and  the 
proposed  constitution  was  formally  declared 
rejected.  It  was  agreed  so  to  notify  the  various 
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Lodges,  and  an  edition  of  the  old  constitu- 
tions was  ordered  to  be  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  resolution: 

That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  printing  and  publishing  of  as  many  copies 
of  the  old  book  of  constitutions  as  they  may  con- 
ceive necessary;  and  that  the  said  committee  have 
discretionary  powers  to  select  and  publish  with  the 
said  book  of  constitutions  such  of  the  by-laws  or 
resolutions  of  the  Grand  Lodge  having  the  opera- 
tion of  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

This  was  carried  out  under  the  supervision 
of  the  committee,  Peter  Irving,  George  Clin- 
ton, Junior,  and  John  W.  Mulligan.  This  con- 
stitution, being  virtually  that  under  which  the 
Grand  Lodge  operated  from  its  inception,  and 
which  continued  in  force  all  through  this  re- 
gime and  beyond  it,  will  be  found  in  the  clos- 
ing chapter  of  this  section. 

It  may  not  be  inopportune  at  this  place  to 
take  a  glance  at  a  matter  which  has  hitherto 
been  purposely  neglected — the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  New  York's  Grand  Lodge.  Taking  all 
things  into  consideration  these  were  eminent- 
ly satisfactory.  We  do  not  find  that  during 
Livingston's  tenure  of  the  Grand  Mastership 
the  "Ancient"  Grand  Lodge  ever  formally 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  its  offspring 
in  New  York,  but,  as  several  letters  passed  be- 
tween them,  the  English  Lodge  at  least  ack- 
nowledged its  existence,  while  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Nova 
Scotia  established  friendly  relations,  and  to- 
ward its  close  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Upper  Can- 
ada sent  an  offer  of  fraternal  intercourse  which 
was  duly  reciprocated.  In  the  States,  as  affairs 
became  settled  and  Grand  Lodges  sprung  up 
or  had  opportunity  to  do  more  than  attend  to 
their  own  immediate  affairs,  friendly  relations 
were  entered  into,  as  with  Virginia,  South 
Carolina  and  Maryland,  and  in  1788  Pennsyl- 
vania wrote  that  she  had  become  a  sovereign 
Grand  Lodge.  In  fact.  New  York,  from  the 
beginning  of  her  history,  strove  to  strengthen 
the  institution  by  making  friends  with  her  sis- 
ter Lodges  in  the  United  States,  and  on  Sept. 


2,  1789,  appointed  a  committee,  headed  by  the 
Grand  Secretary,  to  take  the  matter  in  charge. 

On  Dec.  28,  1789,  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Georgia  passed  a  resolution  that — 

As  the  sense  of  this  Grand  Lodge  that  there  ought 
to  be  constituted  a  federal  or  supreme  Grand  Lodge 
constituted  to  have  jurisdiction  over  the  respective 
Grand  and  other  Lodges  throughout  this  continent, 
and  that  [name  of  committee  to  be  afterward  ap- 
pointed] have  authority  to  commimicate  with  the 
other  Lodges  to  the  northward,  to  pledge  the  faith 
of  this  Grand  Lodge  in  support  of  such  an  under- 
taking, and  to  assent  to  a  Masonic  convention  for 
that  purpose. 

This  was  sent  to  the  New  York  Grand 
Lodge  and  read  at  the  meeting  of  June  2, 
1790.  It  was  also  accompanied  by  a  formal  let- 
ter from  James  Jackson,  Past  Grand  Master  of 
Georgia — one  of  the  committee  whose  names 
were  left  blank  in  the  resolution — in  which  he 
said: 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  point  out  the  propriety  of 
the  step  on  which  they  [the  resolutions]  are  founded. 
Our  being  members  of  the  same  political  communi- 
ty, and  the  benefits  which  would  result  to  our  so- 
ciety from  a  general  controlling  power  will  of  them- 
selves evince  its  necessity.  I  cannot,  however,  for- 
bear mentioning  that  the  frequent  innovation  in  the 
mode  of  work,  and  the  authorities  set  up  in  some 
States  under  warrants  from  other  States  demand  the 
serious  attention  of  the  Brotherhood. 

Of  course  these  matters  were  all  to  be  com- 
mended and  worth  striving  after,  but  the  real 
purpose  was  to  elect  a  General  Grand  Master, 
and  of  course  the  candidate  was  to  be  the 
country's  hero,  the  immortal  George  Wash- 
ington. It  was  a  renewal  of  an  effort  in  this 
same  direction  that  had  started  even  before 
peace  had  been  declared,  and  which  seemed,  as 
it  deserved,  to  meet  the  general  approval  of 
the  brethren.  But  the  project  came  to  noth- 
ing. Had  there  been  a  likelihood  of  a  succes- 
sion of  men  occupying  the  same  lofty  niche  in 
the  history  of  the  country  and  the  same  hon- 
ored place  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen, 
there  might  have  been  a  determined  effort  to 
bring  the  once  talked  of  federal  union  of  Grand 
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Lodges  into  effect.  But,  after  Washington, 
who?  That  was  the  question,  and  many  of  the 
more  conservative  spirits  in  the  fraternity 
seemed  to  hold  the  matter  in  check,  and  the 
scheme  (although  afterward  revived)  seemed 
to  lose  all  its  real  vitality  when  the  country's 
first  President  was  laid  to  rest  near  his  beau- 
tiful home  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  received 
the  Georgia  communication  in  the  most 
friendly  spirit,  and  appointed  the  Grand  Lodge 
officers  a  committee  to  consider  the  subject, 
and  at  the  next  meeting,  August  13,  1790,  it 
was  resolved: 

That  this  Grand  Lodge  do  concur  with  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Georgia  in  the  proposed  measure  of  calling 
a  convention  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  su- 
preme Federal  Grand  Lodge,  to  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  respective  Grand  Lodges  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  most  worshipful  the  Grand  Master 
of  this  State  is  hereby  requested  to  inform  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Georgia  that  this  Grand  Lodge  will  meet 
by  its  delegates  the  other  Grand  Lodges  by  their 
delegates  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned  at  such 
time  and  place  as  shall  be  agreed  on. 

That,  however,  ended  the  scheme  in  New 
York  for  the  time  being  at  all  events. 

A  matter  of  much  more  practical  importance 


was  settled  in  1796,  as  a  result  of  some  corres- 
pondence with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massa- 
chusetts. At  the  last  meeting  of  that  year,  this 
was  submitted  and  agreed  to: 

Whereas,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  by  a  communication  dated  the  4th 
January,  1796,  suggested  to  this  Grand  Lodge  the 
adopting  a  regulation  declaring  that  no  charter  or 
dispensation  for  holding  a  Lodge  be  issued  by  any 
Grand  Lodge  to  any  number  of  Masons  residing  out 
of  the  State  wherein  the  Grand  Lodge  is  established. 
Be  it  therefore 

Resolved  and  declared  by  this  Grand  Lodge,  That 
no  charter  or  dispensation  for  holding  a  Lodge  of 
Masons  be  ever  granted  to  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever  residing  out  of  this  State  and  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  Grand  Lodge. 

This  was  simply  the  carrying  out  of  a  piece 
of  Masonic  policy  which  had  been  virtually 
adopted  by  the  New  York  Grand  Lodge  since 
its  foundation,  but  it  was  well  to  come  to  some 
clear  and  definite  understanding  on  the  matter 
with  its  neighbors  in  a  time  when  a  formative 
process  was  going  on  throughout  the  newly 
made  nation,  and  events  were  molding  them- 
selves that  were  to  make  or  mar  the  fortunes 
of  the  young  republic. 


CHAPTER  DC 


WASHINGTON-LIVINGSTON- 


UN  the  time  when  Freemasonry 
was  passing  through  its  life  or 
death  struggle  in  the  United 
States  it  used  to  be  commonly  as- 


serted by  its  enemies  that  the  great  and  good 
men  who  adorned  its  ranks  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  its  American  history  were  merely  figure- 
heads, and  took  no  real  interest  in  the  order.  It 
was  said  that  if — ^which  they  doubted — George 
Washington  was  a  Mason  he  entered  the  order 
in  early  life  and  in  his  later  years  gave  its 
affairs  no  further  concern,  forgetting  that  in 
1793  he  marched,  clothed  as  a  Mason^  in  the 
procession  which  preceded  the  laying  of  the 
comer  stone  of  the  nation's  Capitol,  and  as  a 
Freemason  took  part  in  the  ceremonies,  and 
forgetting  also  that  when  his  body  was  com- 
mitted to  the  tomb  it  was  with  the  solemn  rites 
of  the  fraternity. 

So  too  with  Chancellor  Livingston.  It  was 
argued  that  he  really  took  no  active  part  in  the 
work  of  the  order,  that  he  only  attended  a  few 
of  its  meetings  and  simply  permitted  himself 
to  be  elected  term  after  term,  because  no  one 
else  wanted  the  honor,  or  because  it  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  political  advertisement.  But 
no  one  can  have  studied  the  history  of  Living- 
ston's connection  with  Freemasonry  without 
seeing  that  he  was  from  the  first  an  enthusiast 
in  the  craft,  and  that  but  for  his  election  to  the 
Grand  Mastership  and  the  influences  which 
his  lofty  position  and  commanding  talents 
threw  around  the  office,  the  Grand  body 
founded  by  Walter  would  have  fallen  to  pieces 
and  the  history  of  the  New  York  Grand  Lodge 


would  have  dated  a  quarter  of  a  century  later 
than  it  does  now.  We  see  evidences  of  his  in- 
fluence in  the  formation  of  Lodges  all  over 
the  State,  in  the  closing  up  of  the  ranks,  in 
the  repression  of  the  feeling  of  jealousy  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  country  Lodges,  and  we 
can  trace  in  the  surmounting  of  many  difficul- 
ties his  practical  advice  and  his  calm,  temper- 
ate and  judicial  consideration  of  every  point 
involving  room  for  controversy  and  doubt. 
He  found  the  Grand  Lodge  an  undisciplined, 
disheartened  handful  of  men,  he  left  it  a  thor- 
oughly trained  army,  with  abundant  muni- 
tions of  war,  well  defined  aims  and  purposes, 
and  with  high  moral  ideals,  ideals  which  were 
destined  in  the  future  to  reach  still  higher. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  was  returned,  with- 
out evident  desire  on  his  part^  for  so  many 
years  to  the  head  of  the  craft  because  no  one 
dared  to  openly  oppose  him.  But  it  was,  rather, 
we  take  it,  as  a  direct  compliment  for  what  he 
had  done,  and  to  his  high  social  and  legislative 
position.  He  was  surrounded  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  staff  of  officials  by  many  ambitious  men 
who  would  at  any  time  during  these  seventeen 
years  of  his  reign  have  aspired  to  the  Grand 
Mastership  as  one  of  the  highest  honors  in 
their  grasp  wxre  they  not  restrained  by  a  feel- 
ing of  personal  loyalty  to  the  Grand  Master 
who  had  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and  who, 
by  his  very  tenure  of  the  office,  had  invested 
it  with  both  dignity  and  importance.  Of  his 
associates,  Jacob  Morton,  De  Witt  Clinton, 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins  and  Martin  Hoffman,  did, 
in  turn,  become  Grand  Masters,  were  indeed 
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ambitious  for  the  office  from  the  time  they 
entered  the  Grand  Lodge,  as  were  many  oth- 
ers, equally  fitted,  to  whom  the  highest  honor 
in  the  fraternity,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
did  not  fall.  But  the  fact  that  these  men  loy- 
ally acceded  year  after  year  in  the  election  of 
the  Chancellor  ought  rather  to  be  considered 
as  redounding  to  the  credit  of  the  fraternity 
than  otherwise. 

Grand  Master  Livingston  first  attended  a 
gathering  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  as  Grand  Mas- 
ter, on  March  3,  1784,  when  he  was  installed. 
During  1785  he  presided  over  four  meetings, 
and  in  1787,  1789  and  1792  over  one  meeting 
in  each  year.    From  April  6,  1792,  until  the 


OLD  FEDERAL  HALL. 

end  of  his  tenure  he  did  not  attend  any  com- 
munication, although  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence that  he  exerted  the  most  unceasingly 
watchful  care  over  the  interests  of  the  craft. 

Then,  too,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Liv- 
ingston was  a  busy  man,  that  the  meetings  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  were  not  as  now  only  of 
yearly  occurrence,  while  they  were  much  less 
important.  Attendance  upon  them  was  not 
exacted  in  the  same  spirit  as  at  present,  and, 
indeed,  we  have,  Dec.  i,  1784,  a  record  of 
there  being  no  meeting  held,  although  one 
was  called  for  that  date,  on  account  of  no  quo- 
rum being  in  attendance,  and  even  as  late  as 
August  28, 1794,  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Grand 


Stewards'  Lodge  had  to  be  passed  over  for 
the  same  reason.  Then  the  Chancellor  had 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  loyalty  and  abil- 
ity of  his  chosen  officers  and  was  in  constant 
direct  and  personal  communication  with  many 
of  them,  either  in  New  York  or  Albany.  He 
was,  even  in  point  of  attendance,  a  great  im- 
provement upon  some  of  the  Modern  and  An- 
cient Grand  Masters  in  England,  where  it  was 
never  deemed  necessary  that  a  Grand  Master 
should  humble  himself  by  attending  meetings 
or  considering  details;  like  a  Kmg,  he  was 
supposed  to  dwell  apart 

At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  Grand 
Master  Livingston  was  peculiarly  zealous  in 
upholding  the  prerogatives  of  his 
office.  In  his  addresses  and  com- 
munications to  the  Grand  Lodge  he 
was  ever  watchful  of  observing  the 
stately  courtesy  of  his  time,  but  even 
with  that  artificial  gloss  we  can  see 
that  he  spoke  as  the  Master  to  his 
subordinates  in  Masonic  rank.  It  was 
undoubtedly  only  after  consultation 
with  him  that  Brother  R.  J.  Vanden- 
broeck  brought  up  in  Grand  Lodge 
the  question  of  the  right  of  Grand 
Lodge  officers  to  make  Masons  at 
sight,  then  one  of  the  landmarks  per- 
taining to  the  office  of  Grand  Master. 
The  minutes  say  that  on  Sept.  23, 1795,  Brother 
Vandenbroeck  "notified  this  Grand  Lodge 
that  some  Masons  were  made  at  sight  in  pri- 
vate Lodges  under  the  auspices  of  officers  of 
this  Grand  Lodge,  and  whereas  the  Constitu- 
tion points  out  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  and  that  the  Grand  Master 
has  full  power  and  authority  when  the  Grand 
Lodge  is  duly  assembled  to  cause  to  be  made, 
in  his  presence.  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  at 
sight,  but  that  it  cannot  be  done  out  of  his 
presence  without  his  written  dispensation ;  and 
whereas,  the  Grand  Lodge  was  not  assembled 
for  that  purpose,  neither  was  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter present,  nor  a  dispensation  produced."  In 
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view  of  all  this  the  matter  was  considered  and 
laid  over  for  action  until  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Grand  Lodge,  when  it  was  decided  that  the 
officials  implicated  acted  within  the  limits  of 
their  legal  rights  and  prerogatives.  But  the 
decision  was  in  reality  equal  to  the  Scotch  ver- 
dict of  "not  proven,"  or  as  it  is  sometimes  put^ 
"not  guilty,  but  don't  do  it  again." 

Livingston's  tenure  of  the  office  of  Grand 
Master  acquired  historical  prominence  from 
events  which  took  place  within  its  continuance 
in  connection  with  the  illustrious  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  country.  It  was  Livingston's  priv- 
ilege as  Chancellor  of  the  State  to  administer 
to  Washington  the  oath  of  office  on  first  as- 
suming that  greatest  of  all  democratic  digni- 
ties on  the  historic  balcony  in  front  of  Federal 
Hall,  on  Wall  Street,  New  York.  In  recording 
this  event  Sidney  Hayden,  Washington's  Ma- 
sonic biographer,  wrote: 

Washington  reached  New  York  on  the  23d  of 
April  [1789],  and  the  30th  of  the  same  month  was 
the  day  fixed  for  his  inauguration.  On  that  occa- 
sion General  Jacob  Morton  was  marshal  of  the  day. 
He  was  the  Master  of  St.  John's,  the  oldest  Lodge 
in  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  Grand  Secretary 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York.  General  Morton 
brought  from  the  altar  of  his  Lodge  the  Bible  with 
its  cushion  of  crimson  velvet,  and  upon  that  sa- 
cred volume  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Chancellor  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  Master  of  its  Grand 
Lodge,  administered  to  Washington  his  oath  of  of- 
fice as  President  of  the  United  States.  Having  taken 
the  oath,  Washington  reverendy  bowed  and  kissed 
the  sacred  volume,  and  the  awful  suspense  of  the 
moment  was  broken  by  Chancellor  Livingston,  who 
solemnly  said:  **Long  live  George  Washington, 
President  of  the  United  States."  A  thousand 
tongues  at  once  joined  in  repeated  acclamations: 
"Long  live  George  Washington!" 

A  memorial  leaf  of  the  Sacred  Book  was  then 
folded  at  the  page  on  which  Washington  had  de- 
voutly impressed  his  lips,  and  the  volume  was  re- 
turned to  St.  John's  Lodge  and  placed  again  on  its 
sacred  altar.  .  .  .  The  memory  of  Washington's 
oath  of  office  upon  it  is  perpetuated  by  the  following 
inscription,  beautifully  engrossed  and  accompanied 
by  a  miniature  likeness  taken  from  an  engraving  by 
Leney,  which  was  inserted  by  order  of  the  Lodge. 
The  closing  poetic  lines  were  written  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Haven  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  answer  to  an 


inquiry  by  what  title  Washington  should  be  ad- 
dressed. The  committee  appointed  by  the  Lodge  to 
form  this  memorial  were  sworn  to  do  it  faithfully: 
On 
this 
sacred 
volume, 

on  the  30th  day  of  April,  A.  M.,  5789,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  was  administered  to 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

THE  OATH 
to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
This  important  ceremony  was  performed  by  the 
Most  Worshipful 
GRAND  MASTER 
of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  in  the  State  of  New 
York, 

ROBERT  R.  LIVINGSTON, 
Chancellor  of  the  State. 

Fame  spread  her  wings  and  loud  her  trumpet  blew: 
Great  Washington  is  near!  What  praise  his  due? 
What  title  shall  he  have?  She  paused — and  said, 
Not  one;  his  name  alone  strikes  every  title  deadl 

Having  taken  the  oath  of  inauguration,  Washing- 
ton proceeded  to  the  Senate  Chamber  and  delivered 
his  address  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Federal 
Union.  It  was  a  reflex  of  the  principles  of  Masonry 
from  the  mind  and  heart  of  our  greatest  American 
brother.  He  seemed  to  imagine  himself  again  tread- 
ing the  ground  floor  of  a  new  apartment  in  the 
temple  of  human  life;  and  he  modestly  reviewed  his 
qualifications,  his  hopes,  and  fears  on  entering  it 
He  next  acknowledged  a  Divine  Ruler  over  all  hu- 
man events  and  humbly  invoked  His  guidance  and 
blessing.  Was  not  this  a  remembrance  of  the  first 
lessons  he  had  been  taught  in  Masonry? 

Then,  as  the  Mason  examines  the  lines  on  his 
tresde-board,  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  and  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed under  it,  and  closed  with  a  renewed  acknowl- 
edgment of  dependence  on  Divine  aid.  How  true 
was  all  this  to  the  character  of  Washington!  How 
true  to  the  teaching  of  Masonry! 

We  have  given  this  account  in  full  because 
in  all  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  standard 
accounts  of  that  momentous  inauguration 
Masonry  is  permitted  to  play  no  part,  and  al- 
though most,  if  not  all,  of  the  leaders  on  the 
balcony  of  Federal  Hall  were  zealous  Free- 
masons, they  might  as  well  have  never  seen 
the  inside  of  a  Lodge  so  far  as  "history  as  she 
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is  wrote"  is  concerned.  Washington  Irving 
seems  to  have  been  utterly  obHvious  to  the 
fact,  although  at  least  one  of  his  brothers  \yas 
active  in  the  crafty  and  even  a  later  historian, 
Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  writing  an  account  of 
the  scene  at  a  time  when  Freemasonry  was 
more  popular  and  powerful  than  when  Irving 
wrote,  did  not  deign  to  notice  the  significant 
connection  between  the  order  and  the  events 
of  the  day.  She  certainly  descended  into  de- 
tails and  traced  even  such  inanimate  witnesses 
of  the  proceedings  as  the  railing  in  front  of  the 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

FROM  THE  PORTRAIT  FROM  LIFE  BY  WILLIAMS,  PAINTED  FOR 
ALEXANDRIA  WASHINGTON  LODGE  NO.  22,  VIRGINIA. 


balcony  and  the  stone  on  which  Washington 
stood,  **a  stone  which  will  remain  in  the  eyes 
of  all  men  an  imperishable  memorial  of  the 
scene;"  but,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  the 
Holy  Bible  on  which  the  central  act  of  the 
day  was  performed,  the  volume  whose  assist- 
ance was  absolutely  required  to  make  the  pro- 
ceedings legal  and  binding,  was  simply  ''an 
open  Bible  upon  a  rich  crimson  cushion." 
The   "Washington  Bible,"   as  it  is  often 


called,  is  still  in  the  possession  of  St.  John's 
Lodge^  No.  I,  and  is  carefully  preserved,  being 
only  used  on  extraordinary  public  occasions 
or  when  a  brother  is  being  raised  to  the  sub- 
lime degree  of  Master  Mason. 

It  was  while  Livingston  was  still  Grand 
Master,  on  Dec.  14,  1799,  that  General  Wash- 
ington died.  For  the  same  reason  that  induced 
a  liberal  quotation  from  Hadyen's  story  of  the 
first  President's  inauguration,  that  the  Ma- 
sonic features  of  the  proceedings  were  more 
or  less  completely  ignored  by  the  mass  of  writ- 
ers, we  present  several  paragraphs  giving  an 
account  of  the  burial  ceremonies  of  the  illus- 
trious chief  from  the  same  pen: 

The  funeral  procession  and  burial  ceremonies  were 
arranged  by  a  committee  of  Lodge  No.  22,  at  Alex- 
andria, consisting  of  Dr.  Elisha  Cullen  Dick,  its 
Master;  Colonel  George  Deneale,  its  Senior  War- 
den; and  Colonels  Charles  Little  and  Charles  Simms. 
who  were  members.  On  Monday,  the  i6th,  an 
emergent  meeting  of  this  Lodge  was  called.  Forty- 
one  of  its  members  were  present,  and  two  visiting 
brethren,  one  from  Fredericksburg,  where  Wash- 
ington was  made  a  Mason,  and  the  other  from  Phil- 
adelphia. Dr.  Dick  addressed  the  brethren  in  a 
feeling  manner  on  the  event  which  had  called  them 
together.  It  was  their  first  recorded  meeting  on  an 
occasion  like  this.  They  sat  in  sorrow  there.  The 
death-angel's  alarm  at  their  tyled  door  had  found 
none  to  understand  his  approach,  or  ask  from 
whence  he  came  or  what  he  came  thither  to  do. 
With  step  unseen  and  salutation  strange  to  all,  he 
had  approached  their  midst,  removed  from  before 
their  altar  a  mystic  taper  and  taken  it  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  above.    .    .  . 

There  was  also  another  Masonic  Lodge  at  that 
time  in  Alexandria  called  Brooke  Lodge,  No.  47, 
which  was  convened  at  the  same  hour.  A  com- 
mittee from  No.  22  .  .  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  No.  47;  and  the  joint  committee  of  both 
Lodges  agreed  upon  the  ceremonies  as  arranged  by 
the  former  committee  of  Lodge  No.  22.  There  were 
also  two  other  Lodges  at  that  time  in  the  Federal 
district  held  under  warrants  from  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Maryland.  These  were  Potomac  Lodge,  No.  9, 
at  Georgetown,  and  Federal  Lodge,  No.  15,  at  Wash- 
ington. A  messenger  was  appointed  by  No.  22  to 
wait  on  these  Lodges  on  Tuesday  and  "invite  them 
to  join  in  the  funeral  procession  at  Mount  VernoR 
on  Wednesday  at  twelve  o'clock,  if  fair,  or  on  Thurs- 
day, at  the  same  hour."    .    .  . 
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It  was  between  three  and  four  o'clock  before  the 
procession  moved  [on  the  i8th].  The  booming 
cannon  from  the  vessel  on  the  river  was  the  signal 
and  then,  with  slow  and  measured  steps  that  melted 
their  souls  in  all  the  tenderness  of  woe,  their  way 
was  taken  to  the  family  vault  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lawn  near  the  bank  of  the  Potomac.  The  military 
escort  then  halted  and  formed  their  lines.  The  body, 
the  clergy,  the  mourning  relatives  and  the  Masonic 
brethren  then  passed  between  them  and  approached 
the  door  of  the  tomb.  There  the  encoffined  Wash- 
ington rested  on  his  bier  before  them.  Dr.  Dick, 
the  Master  of  the  Lodge,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Davis, 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  stood  at  its  head,  the 
mourning  relatives  at  its  foot  and  the  Fraternity  in  a 
circle  around  the  tomb.  .  .  .  Mr.  Davis  closed 
his  burial  service  with  a  short  address.  There  was  a 
pause — and  then  the  Master  of  the  Lodge  performed 
the  mystic  funeral  rites  of  Masonry  as  the  last  ser- 
vice at  the  burial  of  Washington.  The  apron  and 
the  swords  were  then  removed  from  the  coffin,  for 
their  place  was  no  longer  there.  It  was  ready  for 
entombment.  The  brethren  one  by  one  cast  upon  it 
an  evergreen  sprig,  and  their  hearts  spoke  the  Ma- 
son's farewell  as  they  bestowed  their  last  mystic 
gift. 

The  news  of  the  hero's  death  did  not  reach 
New  York  until  after  the  entombment,  but 
on  receipt  of  the  sad  intelligence  an  emergent 
meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  was  at  once  sum- 
moned. It  convened  on  December  23,  and 
General  Morton,  Deputy  Grand  Master,  pre- 
sided. Fourteen  Lodges  were  represented. 
After  stating  the  sad  reason  for  the  summon- 
ing of  the  Lodge,  General  Morton  "urged  with 
energy  and  respectful  expressions  the  duties 
which  belong  to,  every  Mason  on  such  a  pain- 
ful event,  and  the  necessity  of  this  Grand 
Lodge  to  take  such  steps  as  are  proper  and 
Masonic  to  pay  the  tribute  of  respect  to  a 
Brother  who,  being  called  to  the  Celestial 
Lodge  above,  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  virtuous 
and  the  wise." 

The  following  resolutions,  etc.,  were  then 
submitted  and  adopted: 

The  Grand  Lodge,  with  the  deepest  and  sincerest 
sorrow,  announces  to  the  Lodges  under  its  juris- 
diction the  death  of  their  illustrious  and  much  be- 
loved brother,  George  Washington,  late  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  its 
army.    He  closed  his  useful  and  honorable  career 


at  his  seat  at  Mount  Vernon  on  the  night  of  the 
14th  instant,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

When,  in  the  dispensations  of  Proridence.  the 
great  and  the  good,  when  those  whom  we  love  ^nd 
revere,  sink  into  the  silent  tomb,  the  afflicted  heart 
seeks  its  solace  in  rendering  to  their  memories 
every  honorable  tribute  which  affectionate  gratitude 
can  devise.  This  is  a  feeling  engrafted  in  our  na- 
tures as  an  incentive  to  honorable  ambition,  and  the 
expressions  of  the  feelings  is  a  duty  which  the  cus- 
toms of  civil  society  have  enjoined;  but  in  decreeing 
a  tribute  of  respect  to  our  deceased  Brother,  or.  this 
occasion,  is  nought  we  can  devise  which  will  fully 
evince  our  veneration  for  his  virtues  or  our  sorrow 
for  his  loss.  To  decree  honor  to  that  illustrious 
name  upon  which  glory  hath  already  exhausted  all 
her  store,  to  render  a  tribute  of  affection  to  his 
memory  who  lived  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  people, 
are  duties  which  we  feel  we  can  never  satisfactorily 
perform.  That  humble  tribute  which  we  are  unable 
to  perform  we  decree. 

Resolved,  therefore.  That  all  of  the  Lodges  under 
our  jurisdiction  be  clothed  in  mourning  for  the 
space  of  six  months,  and  that  the  brethren  also  wear 
mourning  for  the  same  period. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  erect 
at  the  expense  of  the  Grand  Lodge  a  monumental 
memorial  to  the  virtues  of  our  illustrious  Brother, 
to  be  placed  in  the  room  occupied  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  for  its  sittings;  and  that  the  Right  Worship- 
ful Jacob  Morton,  Deputy  Grand  Master;  the  Right 
Worshipful  Martin  Hoffman,  Senior  Grand  Warden; 
the  Right  Worshipful  Abraham  Skinner,  Junior 
Grand  Warden;  the  Right  Worshipful  Reinicr  John 
Vandenbroeck,  Grand  Secretary,  and  the  Worship- 
ful Brethren  Cadwallader  D.  Colden  and  Peter  Ir- 
ving be  a  committee  for  that  purpose. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  have  authority 
to  meet  and  concur  with  such  other  committees  of 
our  fellow-citizens  as  shall  be  appointed,  to  devise 
some  public  testimonials  of  respect  and  veneration 
to  the  memory  of  our  departed  Brother. 

Resolved,  That  the  Grand  Secretary  be  directed 
to  forward  immediately  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
to  the  several  Lodges  in  the  State. 

Another  meeting  was  held  on  December  30, 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  part  to  be  taken 
by  the  Masonic  fraternity  in  the  public  funeral 
procession  on  the  following  day.  On  that  oc- 
casion, December  31,  the  brethren  assembled 
at  the  Reformed  Protestant  French  Church, 
Pine  Street,  at  10  o'clock,  and  when  their  line 
had  been  formed  fell  in  from  the  church  into 
the  general  procession  of  citizens  and  socie- 
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ties,  among  whom^  we  are  told,  the  Freema- 
sons were  given  the  place  of  chief  mourners. 
The  central  feature  of  the  procession  was,  un- 
doubtedly, the  Bible  of  St.  John's  Lodge,  on 
which  the  mourned  chief  had  first  taken  the 
executive  oath  of  office.  The  procession  sol- 
emnly wended  its  way  through  the  main  streets 
of  the  city,  and  at  St.  Paul's  Chapel  an  address 
was  listened  to  from  Gouverneur  Morris. 

The  order  of  the  Masonic  parade  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Knights  Templars. 
The   Lodges  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Grand  Lodge. 
L'  Union  Fran^aise,  No.  14. 


INTERIOR  OF  ST.  PAUL'S  CHAPEL,  NEW  YORK.  SHOWING 
WASHINGTON'S  PEW. 


Three  Master  Masons  walking  in  triangle, 
each  carrying  a  standard  on  which  is  a  pen- 
dant of  white  bordered  with  black,  and 
written  thereupon  the  cardinal  virtues 
of  Masonry:    Faith,  Hope,  Charity. 
Three  Master  Masons,  walking  in  triangle, 
each  carrying  a  standard  on  which  are  writ- 
ten the  characteristics  of  Masonry:  Wis- 
dom, Strength,  Beauty. 
The  Worshipful  Brother  Cadwallader  D.  Col- 
den,  in  mourning,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
short  standard  with  a  white  pendant, 
trimmed  with  black,   on  which  are 
written : 


BROTHER  WASHINGTON, 
THE  GREAT,  THE  WISE,  THE 
VIRTUOUS. 

Expressing  also  the  figure  of  an  hour- 
glass run  out,  and  a  sickle. 
The  Grand  Tyler  in  mourning,  carry- 
a  sword,  the  handle  covered 
with  crape. 
The  Grand  Secretary,  in  mourning, 
carrying  in  his  hands  an  urn,  to 
walk  under  the  Dome  of  a  Tem- 
ple, supported  by  five  col- 
umns, on  an  equal  square; 
at   the   circle    of  the 
Dome  is  written 


The  Tyler  with  a  drawn  sword,  the  handle 
covered  with  black  crape. 
The  members,  two  by  two. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Past  Masters. 
Senior  Warden        and        Junior  Warden. 
A  Master  Mason,  carr>'ing  the  warrant  of  the 
Lodge  on  a  black  cushion. 


Deacon,  Master, 
Phoenix  Lodge,  No.  11. 
Trinity  Lodge,  No.  10. 
Howard  Lodge,  No.  9. 
Holland  Lodge,  No.  8. 
Hiram  Lodge,  No.  7. 
St.  John's  Lodge,  No.  6. 
St.  Andrew's  Lodge,  No.  3. 
Independent  Royal  Arch,  No.  2. 
St.  John's,  No.  I. 


Deacon. 


In  the 
same  or- 
der as 
No.  14. 


Temple  of  Virtue,  Seat  of  Masonry. 

On  the  front  of  the  square: 

BLESSED  ARE  THE  DEAD  WHO  DIE 
IN  THE  LORD. 

On  the  one  side: 

THEY  REST  FROM  THEIR  LABOUR. 

On  the  other  side: 

THEIR  WORKS  FOLLOW  THEM. 

The  Dome  to  be  carried  by  four  Masons  of 

superior  degree. 
The  Grand  Treasurer,  in  mourning,  holding  in 
the  one  hand  Incense,  in  the  other. 
Flowers. 
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Past  Grand  Officers. 
Senior  and  Junior  Grand  Wardens. 
The  Grand  Pursuivant,  carr>'ing  the  Bible, 
Square  and  Compass  on  a  black  cush- 
ion, supported  by  two  Deacons. 
Deacon,     Deputy  Grand  Master,  Deacon^ 
Knights  Templars. 
At  the  meeting  of  June  3,  1801,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Grand  Master  had  accepted 
the  appointment  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  France  and  was  about  to  depart  for  that 
country.    As  a  necessary  result  he  did  not  de- 
sire re-election,  and  his  Deputy,  General  Jacob 
Morton,  was  elected  in  his  stead.  At  the  same 
meeting  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  brethren  be 
appointed  to  wait  on  the  Most  Worshipful  Robert 
R.  Livingston,  present  Grand  Master,  and  to  ad- 
dress him  on  behalf  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  expressing 
their  grateful  sense  of  the  honor  he  has  conferred 
upon  them  in  filling  the  station  of  Grand  Master 
so  long  and  so  faithfully  and  their  regret  at  being 
necessarily  deprived  of  his  superintending  care;  at 
the  same  time  requesting  his  acceptance  of  a  Past 
Grand  Master's  jewel  as  a  token  of  the  respect  and 
attachment  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

Martin  Hoffman,  Abraham  Skinner  and 
Peter  Irving  were  appointed  on  the  commit- 
tee, and  as  will  be  seen  carried  out  the  wishes 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
manner.  On  June  13,  Grand  Master  Living- 
ston appeared  in  the  Grand  Lodge  for  the 
last  time  so  that  he  might  install  his  successor, 
but  before  that  ceremony  could  be  reached 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  business  to  be  trans- 
acted and  it  was  deemed  best  to  defer  it.  So 
the  Grand  Master  appointed  the  Right  Wor- 
shipful John  Lawrence  to  act  as  his  deputy 
for  the  purpose  of  installing  the  Master-elect 
at  a  future  meeting,  and  contented  himself 
with  taking  farewell  of  the  brethren  in  "a  very 
elegant  and  affectionate  address." 

We  cannot  close  our  study  of  the  Masonic 
labors  of  Chancellor  Livingston  in  a  better 
or  more  dignified  manner  than  by  presenting 
the  letter  which  the  Grand  Lodge  committee 
above  named  addressed  to  him,  along  with  the 


*'elegant  and  appropriate  jewel''  which  they 
had  had  made,  and  his  reply.  The  documents 
were  read  in  Grand  Lodge  in  1801 : 

Most  Worshipful  Past  Grand  Master: 

Permit  us,  as  a  committee  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
and  on  their  behalf,  to  express  their  regret  at  being 
deprived  of  your  superintending  care  and  their 
grateful  sense  of  the  respectability  the  order  has 
derived  from  your  long  and  faithful  services  in  the 
station  of  Grand  Master,  and  while  in  their  name 
we  request  your  acceptance  of  an  appropriate  jewel 
as  a  mark  of  their  respect  and  attachment,  allow 
us  to  assure  you  of  their  warm  wishes  for  your  fu- 
ture prosperity. 

Long  in  the  habit  of  respecting  your  public  char- 
acter and  of  regarding  you  with  veneration  and 
affection  as  the  head  of  our  Fraternity,  we  cannot 
but  feel  sincere  regret  in  parting  with  one  so  long 
and  deservedly  valued.  Our  reluctance  is  only 
abated  by  the  consideration  that  those  talents  which 
have  reflected  lustre  on  the  institution  will  now  be 
exerted  to  promote  the  welfare  of  your  country  on 
a  more  extensive  scale;  yet  be  assured,  however 
for  your  public  duties  may  remove  you  from  us, 
the  grateful  attachment  of  your  Masonic  brethren 
will  be  your  constant  companion  and  shall  connect 
you  to  us  by  an  indissoluble  chain. 

While  you  are  journeying  through  distant  regions 
or  traversing  the  tumultuous  billows  of  the  deep, 
our  fervent  petition  shall  be  to  that  Being  who  gov- 
erns the  various  events  of  the  world  that  He  may 
protect  and  guide  you  through  all  the  dangerous 
passages  of  life  till,  in  His  own  good  time,  He  shall 
terminate  your  labors  and  conduct  you,  laden  with 
years  and  honors,  to  that  tranquil  abode  in  which 
your  fathers  repose. 

And  when,  at  His  awful  fiat,  the  slumber  of  death 
shall  be  broken — when  that  eternal  day  shall  dawn 
whose  light  will  penetrate  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
tomb  to  wake  the  spirits  of  departed  worth,  may 
you  arise,  decorated  with  the  jewels  of  every  Ma- 
sonic virtue,  entitled  to  partake  of  the  pure  delights 
of  the  celestial  Lodge  erected  in  the  heavens  for  the 
reception  of  the  just. 

MARTIN  HOFFMAN. 
ABRAHAM  SKINNER, 
PETER  IRVING. 

Committee. 

Brethren: 

I  receive  with  great  sensibility  this  new  mark  of 
the  attachment  with  which  the  Grand  Lodge  have, 
on  so  many  occasions,  honored  me.  I  derive,  how- 
ever, no  small  consolation,  when  parting  from  them, 
from  finding  my  place  in  the  Lodge  occupied  by  a 
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brother  who  has,  by  a  long  series  of  services,  been 
enabled  at  once  to  evince  his  attachment  to  the 
Fraternity  and  his  ability  to  promote  their  interests. 

I  shall  wear,  with  pride  and  pleasure,  the  jewel 
with  which  the  Fraternity  have  honored  me,  and 
consider  it  as  a  memorial  of  the  pleasing  connection 
which  binds  us  to  each  other  when  the  duties  I  owe 
the  public  shall  have  separated  me  from  them. 


Receive  my  thanks,  brethren,  for  your  friendly 
and  affectionate  wishes;  present  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
my  ardent  prayers  for  the  present  and  future  hap- 
piness of  its  members,  and  believe  that  I  shall,  in 
every  situation  of  life,  feel  myself  deeply  interested 
in  their  prosperity,  and  that  of  the  respectable  and 
useful  society  over  which  they  so  worthily  preside. 

ROBERT  R.  LIVINGSTON. 


CHAPTER  X. 


CONSTITUTION  IN  FORCE  1800. 


^iHE  following  reprint  of  the  Con- 
stitution ordered  printed  in  1800 
is  from  a  rare  copy  in  the  posses- 
'  sion  of  Peter  L.  Buchanan,  Senior ' 
Past  Master  of  Scotia  Lodge,  New  York.  It 
is  practically  the  Constitution  which  had  been 
operative  from  the  institution  of  the  Athol 
Grand  Lodge  with  emendations  made  from 
time  to  time  as  circumstances  demanded: 

CHAP.  I. 

OF  THE  TEMPER  AND  QUALITIES  REQUI- 
SITE IN  THOSE  WHO  WOULD  BE  FREE 
AND  ACCEPTED  MASONS. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  operative 
Mason,  in  the  various  offices  and  stations  to  which 
he  may  be  called  in  the  Lodge,  it  is  proper  to  give 
some  account  of  the  temper  and  qualities,  which 
are  absolutely  requisite  in  all  who  aspire  to  partake 
of  the  sublime  honors  and  advantages  belonging  to 
those  who  are  duly  initiated  into  the  mysteries,  and 
instructed  in  the  art  of  ancient  Masonry. 

SECTION  I. — Concerning  God  and  Religion. 

Whoever,  from  love  of  knowledge,  interest,  or 
curiosity,  desires  to  be  a  Mason,  he  is  to  know  that, 
as  his  foundation  and  great  corner-stone,  he  is  to 
believe  firmly  in  the  eternal  God.  and  to  pay  that 
worship  which  is  due  to  him.  as  the  great  Architect 
and  Governor  of  the  universe.  A  Mason  is  also 
obliged,  by  his  tenure,  to  observe  the  moral  law, 
as  a  true  Noachida*:  and  if  he  rightly  understands 
the  royal  art,  he  cannot  tread  in  the  irreligious  paths 
of  the  unhappy  libertine,  the  deist,  or  stupid  atheist, 
nor.  in  any  case,  act  against  the  great  inward  light 
of  his  own  conscience. 

♦Sons  of  Noah;  the  first  name  for  Free  Mason. 


He  will  likewise  shun  the  gross  errors  of  bigotry 
and  superstition;  making  a  due  use  of  his  own  rea- 
son, according  to  that  liberty  wherewith  a  Mason  is 
made  free.  For  although,  in  ancient  times,  the 
Christian  Masons  were  charged  to  comply  with 
the  Christian  usages  of  the  countries  where  they 
sojourned  or  worked  (being  found  in  all  nations, 
and  of  divers  religions  and  persuasions)  yet  it  is 
now  thought  most  expedient  that  the  brethren  in 
general  should  only  be  charged  to  adhere  to  the 
essentials  of  religion  in  which  all  men  agree:  leav- 
ing each  brother  to  his  own  private  judgment,  as 
to  particular  modes  and  forms.  Whence  it  follows, 
that  all  Masons  are  to  be  good  men  and  true — men 
of  honor  and  honesty,  by  whatever  religious  names 
or  persuasions  distinguished;  always  following  that 
golden  precept  of  **Doing  unto  all  men  as  (upon  a 
change  of  conditions)  they  would  that  all  men 
should  do  unto  them." 

Thus,  since  Masons,  by  their  tenure,  must  agree 
in  the  three  great  articles  of  Noah,  Masonry  be- 
comes the  centre  of  union  among  the  brethren,  and 
the  happy  means  of  conciliating,  and  cementing  into 
one  body,  those  who  might  otherwise  have  remained 
at  a  perpetual  distance:  thereby  strengthening  and 
not  weakening  the  divine  obligations  of  Religion 
and  Love! 

SECTION  II. — Concerning  Government  and  the 
Civil  Magistrate. 
Whoever  would  be  a  true  Mason,  is  further  to 
know  that,  by  the  rules  of  his  art,  his  obligations  as 
a  subject  and  citizen  will  not  be  relaxed  but  en- 
forced. He  is  to  be  a  lover  of  quiet,  peaceable  and 
obedient  to  the  civil  powers,  which  yield  him  pro- 
lection,  and  are  set  over  him  where  he  resides  or 
works;  so  far  as  they  infringe  not  the  limited  bounds 
of  reason  and  religion.  Nor  can  a  real  craftsman 
ever  be  concerned  in  plots  against  the  state,  or  be 
disrespectful  to  the  magistracy;  because  the  welfare 
of  his  country  is  his  peculiar  care. 
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But  if  any  brother,  by  forgetting  for  a  time  the 
rules  of  his  craft,  and  listening  to  evil  councils, 
should  unhappily  fall  into  a  contrary  conduct,  he  is 
not  to  be  countenanced  in  his  crimes  or  rebellion 
against  the  state;  but  he  forfeits  all  benefits  of  the 
Lodge,  and  his  fellows  would  refuse  to  associate  or 
converse  with  him  in  private,  while  he  continues  in 
his  crimes;  that  neither  offence  nor  umbrage  may 
be  given  to  lawful  governments.  But  such  a  person 
is  still  considered  as  a  Mason,  his  character  as  such 
being  indefeasible;  and  hopes  are  to  be  entertained, 
that  the  rules  of  the  craft  may  again  prevail,  with 
him,  over  every  evil  council  and  device  that  might 
have  led  him  astray. 

From  this  quiet  and  meek  temper  of  true  Masons, 
and  their  constant  desire  to  adorn  the  countries 
where  they  reside  with  all  useful  arts,  crafts  or  im- 
provements, they  have  been,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
encouraged  and  protected  by  the  wisest  rulers  of 
states  and  commonwealths,  who  have  likewise 
thought  it  an  honor  to  have  their  names  enrolled 
among  the  fraternity.  And  thus  Masonry  having 
always  flourished  most  in  the  most  flourishing  and 
peaceable  times  of  every  country,  and  having  often 
suffered  in  a  particular  manner  through  the  calam- 
itous effects  of  war,  bloodshed  and  devastation,  the 
craftsmen  are  therefore  the  more  strongly  engaged 
to  act  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  their  art,  in  follow- 
ing peace  and  love,  as  far  as  possible,  with  all  men. 

SECTION  III. — Concerning  Private  Qualities  and 
Duties. 

In  regard  to  himself,  whoever  would  be  a  Mason 
should  know  how  to  practise  all  the  private  virtues. 
He  should  avoid  all  manner  of  intemperance  or  ex- 
cess, which  might  obstruct  his  performance  of  the 
laudable  duties  of  his  craft,  or  lead  him  into  crimes 
which  would  reflect  dishonor  upon  the  ancient  fra- 
ternity. He  is  to  be  industrious  in  his  profession, 
and  true  to  the  Lord  and  Master  he  serves.  He  is 
to  labour  justly,  and  not  to  eat  any  man's  bread 
for  nought;  but  to  pay  truly  for  his  meat  and 
drink.  What  leisure  his  labour  allows,  he  is  to  em- 
ploy in  studying  the  arts  and  sciences  with  a  diligent 
mind,  that  he  may  the  better  perform  all  his  duties, 
as  aforesaid,  to  his  Creator,  his  country,  his  neigh- 
bor and,  himself.  For,  in  a  few  words — "To  walk 
humbly  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  do  justice,  and  to 
love  mercy,"  are  the  true  indispensible  characteris- 
tics of  a  real  Free  and  accepted  Mason. 

For  the  better  attainment  of  these  shining  quali- 
ties, he  is  to  seek  and  acquire,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  virtues  of  patience,  meekness,  self-denial,  for- 
bearance, and  the  like,  which  give  him  the  com- 
mand over  himself,  and  enable  him  to  govern  his 


own  family  with  affection,  dignity  and  prudence;  at 
the  same  time  checking  every  disposition  injurious 
to  the  world,  and  promoting  that  love  and  ser- 
vice, which  brethren  of  the  same  Lodge  or  house- 
hold owe  to  each  other.  Therefore,  to  afford  suc- 
cour to  the  distressed,  to  divide  our  bread  with  the 
industrious  poor,  and  to  put  the  misguided  traveller 
into  the  way,  are  qualities  inherent  in  the  craft,  and 
suitable  to  its  dignity.  But  though  a  mason  is 
never  to  shut  his  ear  unkindly  to  the  complaints  of 
any  of  the  human  species;  yet  when  a  brother  is 
oppressed  or  suffers,  he  is  in  a  more  peculiar  man- 
ner called  to  open  his  whole  soul  in  love  and  com- 
passion to  him,  and  to  relieve  without  prejudice, 
according  to  his  capacity. 

It  is  further  necessary  that  all  who  would  be  true 
Masons  should  learn  to  abstain  from  all  malice  and 
slander,  evil-speaking,  back-biting,  unmanerly, 
scornful,  provoking,  reproachful  and  ungodly  lan- 
guage; and  that  he  should  know  how  to  obey  those 
who  are  set  over  him  on  account  of  their  superior 
qualifications  as  Masons,  however  inferior  they  may 
be  in  worldly  rank  or  station.  For  although  Ma- 
sonry divests  no  man  of  his  temporal  honors,  or 
titles,  but  on  the  contrary  highly  respects  them,  yet, 
in  the  Lodge,  pre-eminence  of  virtue  and  knowledge 
in  the  royal  art,  is  considered  as  the  true  fountain  of 
all  nobility,  rule  and  government. 

The  last  quality  and  virtue  which  we  shall  mention 
as  absolutely  requisite  in  those  who  would  be  Ma- 
sons, is  that  of  Secrecy;  which  indeed  from  its  im- 
portance, ought  to  have  held  the  first  place  in  this 
chapter,  if  it  had  not  been  intended  to  treat  of  it, 
more  fully,  as  a  conclusion  of  the  whole. 

So  great  stress  is  laid  upon  this  particular  quality 
of  virtue,  that  it  is  enforced  among  Masons  under 
the  strongest  penalties  and  obligations;  nor,  in  their 
esteem,  is  any  man  to  be  counted  wise,  who  is  void 
of  intellectual  strength  and  ability  sufficient  to  cover 
and  conceal  such  honest  secrets  as  are  committed 
to  him,  as  well  as  his  own  more  serious  affairs. 
Both  sacred  and  profane  history  teaches  us  that  nu- 
merous virtuous  attempts  have  failed  of  their  in- 
tended scope  and  end,  through  defect  of  secret  con- 
cealment. 

The  ancient  philosophers  and  wise  men  (the 
princes  of  whom  were  Masons)  were  so  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  great  virtue  of  secrecy,  that  it  was  the 
first  lesson  which  they  taught  their  pupils  and  fol- 
lowers. Thus,  in  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  we  find 
it  was  a  rule  that  every  noviciate  was  to  be  silent  for 
a  time,  and  refrain  from  speaking,  unless  when  a 
question  was  asked;  to  the  end  that  the  valuable 
secrets  which  he  had  to  communicate  might  be  the 
better  preserved  and  valued.     Lycurgus   made  a 
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perpetual  law,  obliging  every  man  to  keep  secret 
whatever  was  committed  to  him,  unless  it  were  to 
the  injury  of  the  state.  And  Cato,  the  Roman  Cen- 
sor, told  his  friends,  that  of  three  things  (if  ever  he 
happened  to  be  guilty)  he  always  repented,  viz. — 
1st.  If  he  divulged  a  Secret;  2d.  If  he  went  on 
water,  when  he  might  stay  on  dry  land;  and  3dly. 
If  he  suffered  a  day  to  pass  without  doing  (or  en- 
deavoring to  do)  some  good.  We  also  read  that 
the  Persian  law  punished  the  betraying  of  a  secret 
more  grievously  than  any  other  crime. 

Nor  is  the  virtue  of  secrecy  recommended  only  by 
the  wisest  heathen  philosophers  and  law-givers;  but 
likewise  by  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  by  in- 
spired writers  and  law-givers. 

St.  Ambrose  places  the  patient  gift  of  silence 
among  the  principle  foundations  of  virtue;  and  the 
wise  king  Solomon  deems  the  man  unworthy  to 
reign  or  have  any  rule  over  others,  who  cannot 
command  himself,  and  keep  his  own  secrets.  A  dis- 
coverer of  secrets  he  deems  infamous  and  a  traitor; 
but  him  that  conceals  them  he  accounts  a  faithful 
brother.  "A  tale-bearer,"  says  he,  "revealeth  se- 
"crets;  but  he  that  is  of  a  faithful  spirit  concealeth 
"  them.  Discover  not  a  secret  to  another,  lest  he 
"  that  hcareth  it  put  thee  to  shame,  and  thine  in- 
"  famy  turn  not  away — he  that  keepeth  his  tongue, 
"  keepeth  his  own  soul."  To  the  same  purpose,  in 
the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  (chap,  xxvii.)  we  meet 
with  the  following  beautiful  passages,  worthy  to  be 
forever  recorded  in  the  hearts  of  all  masons. — 

"Whosoever  discovereth  secrets,  loseth  his  credit, 
and  shall  never  find  a  friend  to  his  mind.  Love  thy 
friend,  and  be  faithful  unto  him;  but  if  thou  be- 
wrayeth  his  secrets,  follow  no  more  after  him:  For 
as  a  man  hath  destroyed  his  enemy,  so  hast  thou  lost 
the  love  of  thy  neighbor:  As  one  that  letteth  a  bird 
go  out  of  his  hand,  so  hast  thou  let  thy  neighbour 
go,  and  shall  not  get  him  again.  Follow  after  him 
no  more,  for  he  is  too  far  off;  he  is  as  a  roe  escaped 
out  of  a  snare.  As  for  a  wound,  it  may  be  bound 
up;  and  after  reviling  there  may  be  reconcilement: 
But  he  that  bewrayeth  secrets  is  without  hope." 

Thus  far  hath  been  spoken  of  the  internal  quali- 
ties and  virtues  required  in  all  who  aspire  to  the 
sublime  honor  and  advantage  of  becoming  Free  and 
accepted  Masons.  We  speak  next  of  the  external 
qualities  and  the  steps  to  be  pursued,  in  order  to 
obtain  initiation  and  admission  into  a  duly  war- 
ranted Lodge  of  ancient  York  Masons. 

Be  it  known  to  you  then,  in  the  first  place.  That 
no  person  is  capable  of  becoming  a  member  of  such 
a  Lodge,  unless  (in  addition  to  the  qualities  and 
virtues  mentioned  above,  or  at  least  a  disposition 
and  capacity  to  seek  and  acquire  them)  he  is  also 


"free  born;  of  mature  and  discreet  age;  of  good  re- 
port; of  sufficient  natural  endowments,  and  the 
sense  of  a  man,  with  an  estate,  office,  trade,  occupa- 
tion, or  some  visible  way  of  acquiring  an  honest 
livelihood,  and  of  working  in  his  craft,  as  becomes 
the  members  of  this  ancient  and  most  honorable  fra- 
ternity, who  ought  not  only  to  earn  what  is  suf- 
ficient for  themselves  and  families,  but  likewise 
something  to  spare  for  works  of  charity,  and  for 
supporting  the  ancient  grandeur  and  dignity  of  the 
royal  craft.  Every  person  desiring  admission  must 
also  be  upright  in  body,  not  deformed  or  dismem- 
bered at  the  time  of  making,  but  of  hale  and  entire 
limbs,  as  a  man  ought  to  be." 

Thus,  you  see,  a  strict,  although  private  and  im- 
partial, inquiry  will  be  made  into  your  character 
and  ability,  before  you  can  be  admitted  into  any 
Lodge;  and  by  the  rules  of  Masonry,  no  friend,  who 
may  wish  to  propose  you,  can  shew  you  any  favor 
in  this  respect.  But  if  you  have  a  friend  who  is  a 
Mason,  and  is  every  way  satisfied  in  these  various 
points  and  particulars,  his  duty  is  described  as  fol- 
lows, viz. 

SECTION  IV. — Concerning  the  Proposing  New 
Members  in  a  Lodge. 

"Every  person  desirous  of  being  made  a  Free 
Mason  in  any  Lodge  shall  be  proposed  by  a  mem- 
ber thereof,  who  shall  give  an  account  of  the  candi- 
date's name,  age,  quality,  title,  trade,  place  of  resi- 
dence, description  of  his  person,  and  other  necessary 
requisites,  as  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  sections. 
And  it  is  generally  required  that  such  proposal  be 
also  seconded  by  some  one  or  more  members,  who 
likewise  know  something  of  the  candidate.  Such 
proposal  shall  also  be  made  in  Lodge  hours,  at 
least  one  night  before  initiation;  in  order  that  the 
brethren  may  have  sufficient  time  and  opportunity  to 
make  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  morals,  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  candidate;  for  which  purpose, 
a  special  committee  is  sometimes  appointed." 

"The  brother  who  proposes  a  candidate  shall,  at 
the  same  time,  deposit  such  a  sum  of  money  for  him 
as  the  rules  or  bye-laws  of  the  lodge  may  require; 
which  is  forfeited  to  the  Lodge  if  the  candidate 
should  not  attend  according  to  his  proposal;  but  it 
is  to  be  returned  to  him  if  he  should  not  be  approved 
or  elected.  In  case  he  is  elected,  he  is  to  pay,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  deposit,  such  further  sum  as  the  laws 
of  the  Lodge  may  require,  and  clothe  the  Lodge  or 
make  some  other  present,  if  his  circumstances  will 
admit,  and  the  brethren  agree  to  accept  the  same 
for  the  benefit  of  the  craft,  and  of  distressed  mem- 
bers." 

Having  shewn  that  a  strict  inquiry  will  be  made 
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into  your  character,  justice  requires,  that  you 
should  also  be  advised  to  be  alike  circumspect  on 
your  side,  and  to  make  inquiry  into  the  character 
of  the  Lodge  into  which  you  desire  admission;  for 
there  is  no  excellence  without  its  opposite,  and  no 
true  coin  without  its  counterfeits. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  you  have  a  right,  before 
admission,  to  desire  your  friend  to  shew  you  the 
warrant  or  dispensation  by  which  the  Lodge  is 
held;  which,  if  genuine,  you  will  find  to  be  an  in- 
strument printed  or  written  upon  parchment,  and 
signed  by  some  noble  Grand  Master,  his  Deputy, 
and  Grand  Wardens,  and  Grand  Secretary;  sealed 
with  the  Grand  Lodge  Seal:  constituting  particular 
persons,  therein  named,  as  Masters  and  Wardens, 
with  full  power  to  congregate  and  hold  a  Lodge 
at  such  a  place,  and  therein  "make  and  admit  Frec- 
Masons,  according  to  the  most  ancient  and  honor- 
able custom  of  the  royal  craft,  in  all  ages  and  na- 
tions, throughout  the  known  world,  with  full  power 
and  authority  to  nominate  and  chuse  their  suc- 
cessors, &c. 

You  may  also  request  the  perusal  of  the  bye-laws, 
which,  being  short,  you  may  read  in  the  presence  of 
your  friend;  or  he  will  read  to  you,  and  shew  you 
also  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Lodge;  by  all 
which  you  will  be  the  better  able  to  judge,  whether 
you  would  chuse  to  associate  with  them,  and  submit 
to  be  conformable  to  their  rules,  being  thus  free  to 
judge  for  yourself,  you  will  not  be  liable  to  the 
dangers  of  deception,  nor  of  having  your  pocket 
picked  by  imposters,  and  of  being  perhaps  after- 
wards laughed  at  into  the  bargain;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, you  will  be  admitted  into  a  society,  where 
you  will  converse  with  men  of  honor  and  honesty; 
be  exercised  in  all  offices  of  brotherly  love;  and  be 
made  acquainted  with  mysteries  of  which  it  is  not 
lawful  to  speak  further,  or  to  reveal  out  of  the 
Lodge. 

CHAP.  IL 

OF  THE  GENERAL  REGULATIONS  AMONG 
THE  ANCIENT  YORK  MASONS. 
Having  in  the  foregoing  chapter  treated  as  briefly 
as  possible  "of  the  temper  and  qualities  required  in 
those  who  wish  to  become  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons," next  will  follow  those  General  Regulations, 
old  as  well  as  new,  which  more  immediately  con- 
cern operative  Masons;  avoiding  prolixity,  and  the 
insertion  of  such  old  regulations  as  are  explained  or 
supplied  by  subsequent  ones,  universally  received 
and  now  in  force  in  all  the  Lodges. 

SECTION  I. — Concerning  a  Lodge  and  its  Gov- 
ernment. 

I.    A  Lodge  is  a  place  in  w^hich  Masons  meet  to 


work.  The  assembly,  or  organized  body  of  Masons, 
is  also  called  a  Lodge;  just  as  the  word  Church  is 
expressive  both  of  the  congregation  of  the  people, 
and  of  the  place  in  which  they  meet  to  worship. 

2.  The  qualities  requisite  in  those  who  are  to  be 
admitted  as  members  of  a  Lodge  have  been  fully 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  chapter;  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  repeat  here  in  general  that  they  are  to 
be  "men  of  good  report,  free  born,  of  mature  age, 
hale  and  sound,  not  deformed  or  dismembered  at 
the  time  of  their  making." 

3.  A  Lodge  ought  to  assemble  for  work,  at  least 
once  in  each  calendar  month;  and  must  consist  of 
one  Master,  two  Wardens,  senior  and  junior,  one 
Secretary,  one  Treasurer,  and  as  many  members  as 
the  Master  and  the  majority  of  the  Lodge  shall  from 
time  to  time  think  proper;  although  more  than 
forty  or  fifty,  when  they  can  attend  regularly,  as 
the  wholesome  rules  of  the  craft  require,  are  gen- 
erally found  inconvenient  for  working  to  advantage, 
and  therefore  when  a  Lodge  comes  to  be  thus  nu- 
merous, some  of  the  ablest  master-workmen,  and 
others  under  their  direction,  will  obtain  leave  to 
separate,  and  apply  to  the  Grand  Lodge  for  a  War- 
rant to  work  by  themselves,  in  order  to  the  further 
advancement  of  the  craft,  as  the  laws  hereafter  to  be 
delivered  will  more  particularly  shew.  But  such 
warrant  cannot  be  granted  to  any  number  of  Ma- 
sons, nor  can  a  new  Lodge  be  formed,  unless  there 
be  among  them  three  Master  Masons,  to  be  nomi- 
nated and  installed  officers,  for  governing  and  in- 
structing the  brethren  of  such  Lodge,  and  promoting 
them  in  due  time,  according  to  their  merit. 

4.  When  men  of  eminent  quality,  learning,  rank 
or  wealth,  apply  to  be  made  and  admitted  into  the 
Lodge,  they  are  to  be  accepted  with  proper  respect, 
after  due  examination:  for  among  such  are  often 
found  those  who  afterwards  prove  good  lords,  or 
founders  of  work;  excellent  officers  and  the  ablest 
designers,  to  the  great  honor  and  strength  of  the 
Lodge.  From  among  them  also  the  fraternity  can 
generally  have  some  noble,  honorable  or  learned 
Grand  Master  and  other  Grand  Officers.  But  still 
these  brethren  are  equally  subject  to  all  the  charges 
and  regulations,  except  in  what  more  immediately 
concerns  operative  Masons,  and  their  preferment, 
as  well  as  the  preferment  of  all  other  Masons,  must 
be  governed  by  the  general  rule;  that  is  to  say, 
founded  upon  real  worth  and  personal  merit,  and 
not  upon  mere  seniority  or  any  other  particular  rank 
or  quality. 

5.  In  order  that  due  decorum  be  observed,  while 
the  Lodge  is  engaged  in  what  is  serious  or  solemn, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  secrecy  and  good  har- 
mony, a  brother  well  skilled  in  the  Master's  part, 
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shall  be  appointed  and  paid  for  tyling  the  Lodge 
door,  during  the  time  of  communication. 

6.  Every  Lodge  shall  keep  a  book  containing  their 
bye-laws,  the  names  of  their  members,  with  a  list  of 
all  the  Lodges  under  the  same  Grand  Lodge,  and 
united  in  general  communication,  with  the  usual 
times  and  places  of  meeting  in  such  Lodges,  and 
such  other  necessary  parts  of  their  transactions  as 
are  proper  to  be  written. 

7.  No  Lodge  shall  make  more  than  five  new 
brethren  at  one  time,  unless  by  dispensation  from 
the  Grand  Master,  or  Deputy  in  his  absence;  nor 
shall  any  person  be  made  or  admitted  a  member 
of  a  Lodge  without  being  proposed  one  Lodge  night 
before,  that  due  notice  may  be  given  to  all  the  mem- 
bers to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  into  the  can- 
didate's character,  and  that  there  may  be  such 
unanimity  in  the  election  and  admission  of  members 
as  the  laws  require:  nor  can  there  be  any  dispensa- 
tion in  this  case,  because  unanimity  is  essential  to 
the  being  of  every  Lodge,  and  its  own  members  are 
the  best  judges  in  this  matter;  for  if  it  were  allowed 
that  any  foreign  or  even  superior  jurisdiction  might 
impose  a  fractious  or  disagreeable  member  upon 
them,  it  might  destroy  their  harmony,  and  would 
intrench  upon  their  liberty,  to  the  great  injury,  if 
not  the  total  dissolution  of  such  Lodge. 

8.  Every  Lodge  has  the  right  to  keep  itself  an  en- 
tire body,  and  therefore  no  number  of  brethren  can 
withdraw  or  separate  themselves  from  the  Lodge  in 
which  they  were  made,  or  were  afterwards  admitted 
members,  unless  such  Lodge  become  too  numerous 
for  working;  nor  even  then,  unless  they  pay  all  dues 
to  their  Lodge,  and  give  them  notice  that  they  in- 
tend to  apply  to  the  Grand  Lodge  for  a  dispensation 
to  separate;  in  which  case,  if  a  dispensation  is  grant- 
ed, they  must  either  join  themselves  to  such  other 
Lodge  as  shall  unanimously  consent  to  receive  them; 
or  they  must  obtain  a  warrant  from  the  Grand  Lodge 
to  form  themselves  into  a  new  Lodge.  And  no  set 
of  Masons,  without  such  warrant,  shall  ever  take 
upon  themselves  to  work  together,  or  form  any 
Lodge. 

9.  The  majority  of  every  particular  Lodge,  when 
duly  congrcf^^ated.  have  the  privilege  of  instructing 
their  Masters  and  Wardens  for  their  conduct  in  the 
Grand  Lod^e,  and  cjiiarterly  communications:  and 
all  particular  Lodges,  in  the  same  general  communi- 
cation shall  as  much  as  possible,  observe  the  same 
rules  and  usages,  and  appoint  some  of  their  mem- 
bers to  visit  each  other  in  the  different  Lodges  as 
often  as  it  may  be  convenient. 

10.  The  Precedency  of  Lodges  is  grounded  on  the 
Seniority  of  their  constitution. 


11.  If  any  Lodge  shall  cease  to  meet  regularly,  for 
twelve  months  successively,  its  constitution  shall  be 
forfeited,  and  its  name  erased  out  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  Book. 

12.  That  no  Lodge  shall  make  a  Mason  except 
one  made  for  the  purpose  of  being  a  Tyler,  for  a  less 
sum  than  Fourteen  Dollars. 

13.  That  there  shall  be  no  funeral  processions  of 
Masons,  in  the  city  of  New- York,  without  permis- 
sion from  the  Grand  Master  or  his  Deputy,  nor  in 
any  other  part  of  the  State,  without  such  per- 
mission, or  the  permission  of  a  regular  constituted 
Lodge. 

SECTION  II.— The  Ancient  Manner  of  Constitut- 
ing a  Lodge. 

A  New  Lodge,  for  avoiding  many  irregularities, 
should  be  solemnly  constituted  by  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter, with  his  Deputy  and  Wardens;  or  in  the  Grand 
Master's  absence,  the  Deputy  acts  for  his  Worship, 
the  senior  Grand  Warden  as  Deputy,  the  junior 
Grand  Warden  as  the  senior,  and  the  present  Master 
of  a  Lodge  as  the  junior:  Or  if  the  Deputy  is  also  ab- 
sent, the  Grand  Master  may  depute  either  of  his 
Grand  Wardens,  who  can  appoint  others  to  act  as 
Grand  Wardens,  pro  tempore*. 

The  Lodge  being  opened,  and  the  candidates  or 
new  Master  and  Wardens  being  yet  among  their  fel- 
lows, the  Grand  Master  shall  ask  his  Deputy  if  he 
has  examined  them,  and  whether  he  finds  the  Master 
well  skilled  in  the  noble  science  and  the  royal  art. 
and  duly  instructed  in  our  mysteries,  &c.  The 
Deputy,  answering  in  the  affirmative,  (shall  by  the 
Grand  Master's  order)  take  the  candidate  from 
amongst  his  fellows,  and  present  him  to  the  Grand 
Master,  saving. — "Right  Worshipful  Grand  Master, 
the  brethren  here  desire  to  be  formed  into  a  regular 


♦When  Constitutions  are  required,  and  where  the 
distance  is  so  great  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the 
Grand  Officers  to  attend,  the  Grand  Master,  or  his 
Deputy,  issues  a  written  instrument,  under  his  hand 
and  private  seal,  to  some  worthy  brother,  who  has 
been  properly  installed  Master  of  a  Lodge,  with  full 
power  to  congregate,  install,  and  constitute  the  peti- 
tioners. 

If  the  Grand  Master,  or  Deputy,  be  absent,  or, 
through  sickness,  rendered  incapable  of  acting,  the 
Grand  Wardens,  and  Grand  Secretary,  jointly,  may 
issue  a  like  power  under  their  hands  and  seal  of  the 
Grand  Lodge;  provided  the  Grand  Master  has  first 
signed  a  warrant  for  holding  such  new  Lodge:  But 
the  Grand  Wardens  must  never  issue  any  Masonic 
writings  under  their  private  seal  or  seals. 
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Lodge;  and  I  present  my  worthy  brother,  A.  B.  to 
be  (installed)  their  Master,  whom,  I  know  to  be  of 
good  morals  and  great  skill,  true  and  trusty,  and  a 
lover  of  the  whole  fraternity,  wheresoever  dis- 
persed over  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Then  the  Grand  Master,  placing  the  candidate  on 
his  left  hand,  and  having  asked  and  obtained  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  brethren,  shall  say  (after 
some  other  ceremonies  and  expressions)  '*!  consti- 
tute and  form  these  good  brethren  into  a  new  regu- 
lar Lodge,  and  appoint  you  Brother  A.  B.  the  Mas- 
ter of  it,  not  doubting  of  your  capacity  and  care  to 
preserve  the  cement  of  the  Lodge,  &c. 

Upon  this  the  Deputy,  or  some  other  brother  for 
him,  shall  rehearse  the  charge  of  a  Master;  and  the 
Grand  Master  shall  ask  the  candidate,  saying.  Do 
you  submit  to  these  charges  as  Masters  have  done  in 
all  ages?  And  the  new  Master  signifying  his  cordial 
submission  thereto,  the  Grand  Master  shall,  by  cer- 
tain significant  ceremonies  and  ancient  usages,  in- 
stall him,  and  present  him  his  warrant,  the  Book  of 
Constitutions,  the  Lodge  Book,  and  the  intsruments 
of  his  office,  one  after  another;  and  after  each  of 
them  the  Grand  Master,  his  Deputy,  or  some  brother 
for  him,  shall  rehearse  the  charge  that  is  suitable  to 
the  thing  present. 

Next  the  members  of  this  new  Lodge,  bowing  al- 
together to  the  Grand  Master,  shall  return  his  Wor- 
ship their  thanks,  according  to  the  custom  of  Mas- 
ters, and  shall  immediately  do  homage  to  their  new 
master,  and,  as  faithful  craftsmen,  signify  their  prom- 
ise of  subjection  &  obedience  to  him,  by  the  usual 
congratulations. 

The  Deputy  and  Grand  Wardens,  and  any  other 
brethren  who  are  not  members  of  this  new  Lodge, 
shall  next  congratulate  the  new  Master,  and  he  shall 
return  his  becoming  acknowledgements,  as  Master 
Masons,  first  to  the  Grand  Master  and  grand  offi- 
cers, and  to  the  rest  in  their  order. 

Then  the  Grand  Master  orders  the  new  Master  to 
enter  immediately  upon  the  exercise  of  his  office, 
and  calling  forth  his  senior  Warden,  a  fellow  craft* 
(Master  Mason)  presents  him  to  the  Grand  Master 
for  his  Worship's  approbation,  and  to  the  new 
Lodge  for  their  consent:  upon  which  the  senior  or  ju- 
nior Grand  Warden,  or  some  brother  for  him,  shall 
rehearse  the  charge  of  a  Warden,  &c.  of  a  private 
Lodge,  and  he  signifying  his  cordial  submission 
thereto,  the  new  Master  shall  present  him  singly 
with  the  several  instruments  of  his  office,  and,  in 


♦They  were  called  fellow-crafts,  because  the  Ma- 
sons of  old  times  never  gave  any  man  the  title  of 
Master  Mason  until  he  had  first  passed  the  chair. 


ancient  manner  and  due  form,  install  him*  in  his 
proper  place. 

In  like  manner,  the  new  Master  shall  call  forth 
his  junior  Warden,  who  shall  be  a  Master  Mason, 
and  presented,  as  above,  to  the  junior  Grand  War- 
den, or  some  other  brother  in  his  stead,  and  shall, 
in  the  above  manner,  be  installed  in  his  proper  place; 
and  the  brethren  of  this  new  Lodge  shall  signify  their 
obedience  to  these  new  Wardens,  by  the  usual  con- 
gratulations, due  to  Wardens. 

The  Grand  Master  then  gives  all  the  brethren  joy 
of  their  Master  and  Wardens,  &c.  and  recommends 
harmony,  &c.  hoping  their  only  contention  will  be, 
a  laudible  emulation  of  cultivating  the  royal  art,  and 
the  social  virtues. 

Then  the  Grand  Secretary,  or  some  brother  for 
him,  by  the  Grand  Master's  order,  in  the  name  of 
the  Grand  Lodge,  declares  and  proclaims  this  new 
Lodge  duly  constituted  No.  &c. 

Upon  which  all  the  new  Lodges  together,  after  the 
custom  of  Masters,  return  their  hearty  and  sincere 
thanks  for  the  honor  of  this  constitution. 

The  Grand  Master  also  orders  the  Grand  Sec- 
retary to  register  this  new  Lodge  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  Book,  and  to  notify  the  same  to  the  other  par- 
ticular Lodges;  and  after  some  other  ancient  cus- 
toms and  demonstrations  of  joy  and  satisfaction,  he 
orders  the  senior  Grand  Warden  to  close  the  Lodge. 

SECTION  III. — Concerning  the  Behaviour  of  Ma- 
sons, as  Members  of  a  Lodge. — i.  Of  Attendance. 

Every  brother  ought  to  belong  to  some  regular 
Lodge,  and  should  always  appear  therein  properly 
cloathed,  and  in  clean  and  decent  apparel,  truly  sub- 
jecting himself  to  all  its  bye-laws  and  the  general  reg- 
ulations. He  must  attend  all  meetings,  whether 
stated  or  emergent,  when  duly  summoned,  unless  he 
can  offer  to  the  Master  and  Wardens  such  plea  of 
necessity  for  his  absence  as  the  said  laws  and  regula- 
tions may  admit. 

By  the  ancient  rules  and  usages  of  Masonry,  which 
are  generally  adopted  among  the  bye-laws  of  every 
Lodge,  no  plea  was  judged  sufficient  to  excuse  any 
absentee,  unless  he  could  satisfy  the  Lodge  that  he 
was  sick,  lame,  in  confinement,  upwards  of  three 
miles  from  the  place  of  meeting,  or  detained  by 
some  extraordinary  and  unforeseen  necessity. 

2.  OF  WORKING. 
All  Masons  should  work  faithfully  and  honestly. 
All  the  working  hours  appointed  by  law,  or  con- 

*The  Grand  Wardens  generally  install  the  War- 
dens at  the  new  institutions;  as  being  best  qualified 
for  transacting  such  business. 
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firmed  by  custom,  are  to  be  strictly  observed  under 
the  penalties  and  fines  hereafter  to  be  laid  down.  The 
hours  of  working  are — "from  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  till  ten,  between  the  25th  of  March  and  the 
25th  of  September;  and  from  six  till  nine  between 
the  25th  of  September  and  the  25th  of  March." 

The  Master  and  brethren  shall  faithfully  finish 
their  work,  whether  task  or  journey;  nor  shall  they 
take  the  work  at  task  which  hath  been  accustomed 
to  journey. 

None  shall  envy  a  brother's  prosperity,  nor  sup- 
plant or  put  him  out  of  his  work,  if  capable  of  fin- 
ishing it. 

All  Masons  shall  meekly  receive  their  wages  with- 
out murmuring,  nor  desert  the  Master  till  the  work 
is  finished.  They  must  avoid  all  unbecoming  modes 
of  expression,  and  call  each  other  brother.  They 
shall  instruct  the  younger  brethren  to  become  bright 
and  expert  workmen.  But,  as  free  and  accepted  Ma- 
sons, they  must  not  allow  Cowans  to  work  with 
them;  nor  even  be  themselves  employed  by  Cowans, 
without  an  urgent  necessity.  And  when  such  neces- 
sity happens,  they  shall  have  a  separate  communi- 
cation, and  not  suffer  Cowans  to  learn  from  them; 
nor  any  laborer  to  be  employed  in  the  proper  work 
of  Free  Masons. 

3.  OF  BEHAVIOR  IN  THE  LODGE  WHILE 
OPEN. 

While  the  Lodge  is  open  for  work.  Masons  must 
hold  no  private  conversation  or  committees,  without 
leave  from  the  Master;  nor  talk  of  any  thing  foreign 
or  impertinent  to  the  work  in  hand,  nor  interrupt  the 
Master  or  Wardens,  or  any  brother  addressing  him- 
self to  the  Chair;  nor  act  ludicrously  while  the  Lodge 
is  engaged  in  what  is  serious  or  solemn;  but  every 
brother  shall  pay  due  reverence  to  the  Master  and 
Wardens,  and  all  his  fellows,  and  put  them  to  wor- 
ship. 

Every  brother  found  guilty  of  a  fault  shall  stand 
to  the  award  of  the  Lodge,  unless  he  appeals  to  the 
Grand  Lodge. 

No  private  piques,  or  quarrels  about  nations,  fami- 
lies, religion  or  politics,  must  be  brought  within 
the  doors  of  the  Lodge;  as  being  directly  contrary  to 
the  rules  already  laid  down — Masons,  as  such,  being 
there  declared  to  be  the  oldest  Catholic  and  univer- 
sally acknowledged  religion,  likewise  of  all  nations: 
bound  to  live  on  the  square,  level  and  plumb  of  each 
other;  following  the  steps  of  their  predecessors  in 
cultivating  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Lodge 
without  distinction  of  sect  or  political  party. 


4.  OF  BEHAVIOR  AFTER  THE  LODGE  IS 
CLOSED,  AND  BEFORE  THE  BRETHREN 
DEPART  HOME. 

When  the  Lodge  is  closed,  and  the  labor  finished 
the  brethren  before  they  depart  home  to  their  rest, 
may  enjoy  themselves  with  innocent  mirth,  enlivened 
and  exalted  with  their  own  peculiar  songs  and  sub- 
lime pieces  of  music;  treating  one  another  according 
to  ability,  but  avoiding  all  excess  and  compulsion, 
both  in  eating  and  drinking;  considering  each  other, 
in  the  hours  both  of  labor  and  festivity,  as  always 
free.  And  therefore  no  brother  is  to  be  hindered 
from  going  home  when  he  pleases;  for  although, 
after  Lodge  hours.  Masons  are  as  other  men,  yet  if 
they  should  fall  into  excess,  the  blame,  though  un- 
justly, may  be  cast  upon  the  fraternity,  by  the  ig- 
norant or  the  envious  world. 

SECTION  IV.— Concerning  the  Behavior  of  Ma- 
sons, in  their  private  Character— i.  When  a  num- 
ber of  Brethren  happen  to  meet,  without  any 
strangers  among  them,  and  not  in  a  formed 
Lodge. 

In  such  case  you  are  to  salute  each  other  in  a 
courteous  manner,  as  you  are,  or  may  be  instructed 
in  the  Lodge,  calling  each  other  brother;  and  freely 
communicating  hints  of  knowledge,  but  without  dis- 
closing secrets,  unless  to  those  who  have  given  long 
proof  of  their  taciturnity  and  honor;  and  taking  care 
in  all  your  actions  and  conversation  that  you  are 
neither  overseen  or  overheard  of  strangers.  In  this 
friendly  intercourse,  no  brother  shall  derogate  from 
the  respect  due  to  another,  were  he  not  a  Mason. 
For  tho'  all  Masons  as  brothers,  are  upon  the  level, 
yet  Masonry,  as  was  said  in  a  former  section,  divests 
no  man  of  the  honors  due  to  him  before,  or  that 
may  become  due  after,  he  was  made  a  Mason.  On  the 
contrary,  it  increases  his  respect,  teaching  us  to  add 
to  all  his  other  honors,  those  which  as  Masons  we 
cheerfully  pay  to  an  eminent  brother;  distinguish- 
ing him  above  all  his  rank  and  station,  and  serving 
him  readily  according  to  our  ability. 

2.  WHEN  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  STRANG- 
ERS WHO  ARE  NOT  MASONS. 

Before  those  who  are  not  Masons,  you  must  be 
cautious  in  your  words  and  carriage;  so  that  the 
most  penetrating  stranger  shall  not  be  able  to  dis- 
cover what  is  not  proper  to  be  intimated.  The  im- 
pertinent and  ensnaring  questions,  or  ignorant  and 
idle  discourse  of  those  who  seek  to  pry  into  the  se- 
crets and  mysteries  of  the  craft,  must  be  prudently 
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answered  and  managed,  or  the  discourse  wisely  di- 
verted to  another  subject,  as  your  discretion  and 
duty  shall  direct. 

3.  WHEN  AT  HOME  AND  IN  YOUR  NEIGH- 

BORHOOD. 

Masons  ought  to  be  moral  men,  fully  qualified  as 
is  required  in  the  foregoing  sections  and  charges. 
Consequently  they  should  be  good  husbands,  good 
parents,  good  sons  and  good  neighbors:  avoiding  all 
excess  injurious  to  themselves  or  families,  and  wise 
as  to  all  affairs,  both  of  their  own  household  and  of 
the  Lodge,  for  certain  reasons  known  to  themselves. 

4.  OF  BEHAVIOR  TOWARDS  A  FOREIGN 

BROTHER  OR  STRANGER. 

You  are  cautiously  to  examine  a  stranger  or  for- 
eign brother  as  prudence  and  the  rules  of  the  craft 
direct,  that  you  may  not  be  imposed  upon  by  a  pre- 
tender; and  if  you  discover  any  one  to  be  such,  you 
are  to  reject  him  with  scorn,  taking  care  to  give 
him  no  hints.  But  such  as  are  found  to  be  true  and 
faithful,  you  are  to  respect  as  brothers,  according  to 
what  is  directed  above;  relieving  them,  if  in  want, 
to  your  utmost  power;  or  directing  them  how  to 
find  relief,  and  employing  them  if  you  can,  or  else 
recommending  them  to  employment. 

5.  OF  BEHAVIOR  BEHIND  A  BROTHER'S 
BACK  AS  WELL  AS  BEFORE  HIS  FACE. 

Free  and  accepted  Masons  have  ever  been  charged 
to  avoid  all  manner  of  slandering,  and  back-biting  of 
true  and  faithful  brethren,  with  all  malice  and  unjust 
resentment,  or  talking  disrespectfully  of  a  brother's 
person  or  performance.  Nor  must  they  suffer  others 
to  spread  unjust  reproaches  or  calumnies  against  a 
brother  behind  his  back,  nor  to  injure  him  in  his  for- 
tune, occupation  or  character;  but  they  shall  defend 
such  a  brother,  and  give  him  notice  of  any  danger  or 
injury  wherewith  he  may  be  threatened,  to  enable 
him  to  escape  the  same,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
honor,  prudence,  and  the  safety  of  religion,  mo- 
rality, and  state,  but  no  further. 

6.  CONCERNING  DIFFERENCE  AND  LAW- 
SUITS, IF  ANY  SUCH  SHOULD  UNHAP- 
PILY ARISE  AMONG  BRETHREN. 

If  a  brother  do  you  injury,  or  if  you  have  any  dif- 
ference with  him  about  any  worldly  or  temporal 
business  or  interest,  apply  first  to  your  own  or  his 
Lodge,  to  have  the  matter  in  dispute  adjusted  by  the 
brethren.  And  if  either  party  be  not  satisfied  with 
the  determination  of  the  Lodge,  an  appeal  may  be 
carried  to  the  Grand  Lodge;  and  you  are  never  to 


enter  into  a  lawsuit,  till  the  matter  cannot  be  de- 
cided above.  And  if  it  be  a  matter  that  wholly  con- 
cerns Masonry,  lawsuits  are  to  be  entirely  avoided, 
and  the  good  advice  of  prudent  brethren  is  to 
be  followed,  as  tfiey  are  the  best  referees  of  such 
differences. 

But  where  references  are  either  impractical  or  un- 
successful, and  courts  of  law  or  equity  must  at  last 
decide,  you  must  still  follow  the  general  rules  of 
Masonry  already  laid  down,  avoiding  all  wrath,  mal- 
ice, rancour,  and  personal  ill-will,  in  carrying  on  the 
suit  with  a  brother;  neither  saying  nor  doing  any 
thing  to  prevent  the  continuance  or  renewal  of  that 
brotherly  love  and  friendship  which  are  the  glory 
and  cement  of  this  ancient  fraternity. 

Thus  shall  we  shew  to  all  the  world  the  benign  in- 
fluence of  Masonry,  as  wise,  true  and  faithful  breth- 
ren, before  us,  have  done  from  the  beginning  of 
time;  and  as  all  who  shall  follow  us,  and  would  be 
thought  worthy  of  that  name,  will  do  till  architec- 
ture shall  be  dissolved  with  the  great  fabric  of  the 
world,  in  the  last  general  conflagration! 

These  charges  and  such  others  as  shall  be  given  to 
you,  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  written,  you  are  strictly 
and  conscientiously  to  observe;  and  that  they  may  be 
the  better  observed,  they  should  be  read  or  made 
known  to  new  brethren  at  their  making;  and  at  other 
times  as  the  Master  shall  direct. 

AMEN!  SO  MOTE  IT  BE! 

OF   THE    MASTER    OF     A    LODGE,  HIS 
ELECTION,  OFFICE  DUTY. 

No  brother  can  be  Master  of  a  Lodge  till  he  has 
first  served  the  oflice  of  a  Warden  somewhere;  unless 
in  extraordinary  cases,  or  when  a  new  Lodge  is  to 
be  formed,  and  no  past  or  former  warden  is  to  be 
found  amongst  the  members.  In  such  cases,  three 
Master  Masons,  although  they  have  served  in  no 
former  offices  (if  they  be  well  learned)  may  be  con- 
stituted Master  and  Wardens  of  such  new  Lodge  or 
of  any  old  Lodge  in  the  like  emergency. 

The  Master  of  every  Lodge  shall  be  annually 
chosen  by  ballot  on  the  stated  Lodge  night,  next  be- 
fore the  festival  of  Saint  John  the  Evangelist.  Each 
free  member  hath  one  vote,  and  the  Master  two  votes 
where  the  number  of  votes  happens  to  be  equal ; 
otherwise  he  has  but  one  vote. 

When  the  ballot  is  closed,  the  former  Master  shall 
then  carefully  examine  the  ballots,  and  audibly  de- 
clare him  that  hath  the  majority  of  votes  duly 
elected. 

The  Master-elect  shall  then  nominate  one  for  the 
senior  Warden's  chair,  and  the  present  ^Llste^  and 
brethren  shall  nominate  one  in  opposition;  and  in  case 
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of  such  nomination,  both  of  them  shall  withdraw  till 
the  ballot  is  closed  as  aforesaid;  after  which  they 
shall  be  called  before  the  Master,  and  the  ballots 
shall  be  examined  and  declared  by  him  as  above  di- 
rected: and  in  like  manner  shall  the  Lodge  proceed 
in  the  choice  of  all  the  inferior  officers;  great  care 
being  taken  that  none  be  put  in  nomination,  for  fa- 
vor or  affection,  birth  or  fortune,  exclusive  of  the 
consideration  of  real  merit,  and  ability  to  fill  his 
office,  for  the  honor  and  advancement  of  Masonry. 
No  Mason  chosen  into  any  office  can  refuse  to  serve, 
without  incurring  the  penalties  laid  down  in  the 
chapter  of  fines,  unless  he  has  served  in  the  same 
office  before.  The  Master  of  every  regular  Lodge, 
thus  duly  elected  and  installed,  has  it  in  special 
charge,  (as  appurtenant  to  his  office,  duty  and  dig- 
nity) to  see  that  all  the  bye-laws  of  his  Lodge,  as 
well  as  the  general  regulations  from  the  Grand 
Lodge,  be  duly  observed;  that  his  Wardens  dis- 
charge their  office  faithfully,  and  be  examples  of 
diligence  and  sobriety  to  the  craft;  that  true  and 
exact  minutes  and  entries  of  all  proceedings  be  made 
and  kept  by  the  Secretary;  that  the  Treasurer  keep 
and  render  exact  and  just  accounts  of  the  stated 
times,  according  to  the  bye-laws  and  orders  of  the 
Lodge;  and  in  general,  that  all  the  goods  and 
monies  belonging  to  the  body  be  truly  managed  and 
dispensed,  according  to  the  vote  and  direction  of  the 
majority. 

The  Master  shall  further  take  care  that  no  appren- 
tice or  fellow-craft  be  taken  into  his  house  or  Lodge, 
unless  he  has  sufficient  employment  for  him,  and 
finds  him  to  be  duly  qualified,  according  to  the  rules 
before  laid  down,  for  learning  or  understanding  the 
sublime  mysteries  of  the  art.  Thus  shall  such  ap- 
prentices, when  expert  in  the  business  of  their  ap- 
prenticeship, be  admitted,  upon  further  improvement, 
as  fellow-crafts;  and,  in  due  time,  be  raised  to  the 
sublime  degree  of  Master-Masons;  animated  with  the 
prospect  of  passing  in  future  through  all  the  high- 
er honors  of  Masonry,  viz.  those  of  Wardens  and 
Masters  of  their  Lodges,  and  perhaps  at  length 
Grand  Wardens  and  Grand  Masters  of  all  the 
Lodges,  according  to  their  merit. 

The  Master  of  a  particular  Lodge  has  the  right 
and  authority  of  calling  his  Lodge,  or  congregating 
the  members  into  a  chapter,  at  pleasure,  upon  the 
application  of  any  of  the  brethren,  and  upon  any 
emergency  and  occurrence  which  in  his  judgment 
may  require  their  meeting;  and  he  is  to  fill  the  Chair 
when  present.  It  is  likewise  his  duty,  together  with 
his  Wardens,  to  attend  the  Grand  Lodge,  at  the 
quarterly  communications,  and  also  the  Steward's 
Lodge,  and  such  occasional  or  special  grand  com- 


munications as  the  good  of  the  craft  may  require, 
when  duly  summoned  by  the  Grand  Secretary,  and 
within  such  reasonable  distance  of  the  place  of  hold- 
ing the  Grand  Lodge,  as  the  laws  of  the  same  may 
have  ascertained  on  that  head.  When  the  Grand 
or  Steward's  Lodge,  and  at  general  as  well  as  special 
communications,  the  Master  and  Wardens,  or  either 
of  them,  have  full  power  and  authority  to  represent 
their  Lodge,  and  to  transact  all  matters  relative 
thereto,  as  well  and  truly  as  if  the  whole  body  were 
there  present. 

The  Master  has  the  right  of  appointing  some 
brother,  who  is  most  commonly  the  Secretary  of  the 
Lodge,  to  keep  the  book  of  bye-laws,  and  other  laws 
given  to  the  Lodge,  by  the  proper  authority;  and  in 
this  book  shall  also  be  kept  the  names  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Lodge,  and  a  list  of  all  the  Lodges 
within  the  same  grand  communication,  with  the 
usual  times  and  places  of  their  meeting. 

That  no  Lodge  be  removed  without  the  Master's 
knowledge,  nor  any  motion  made  for  that  purpose 
in  the  Lodge  when  he  is  absent.  But  if  the  Master 
be  present,  and  a  motion  be  made  for  moving  the 
Lodge  to  some  other  more  convenient  place,  within 
the  district  assigned  in  the  warrant  of  such  Lodge, 
and  if  the  said  motion  be  seconded,  the  Master  shall 
order  summonses  to  the  members  of  the  Lodge, 
specifying  the  business,  and  appointing  a  day  for 
hearing  and  determining  the  affair,  at  least  ten  days 
before,  and  the  determination  shall  be  made  by  the 
majority.  But  if  the  Master  is  not  of  the  majority, 
the  Lodge  shall  not  be  removed,  unless  full  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  have  voted  for  such 
removal. 

But  if  the  Master  refuse  to  direct  such  sum- 
mons to  be  issued,  upon  a  motion  duly  made  as 
aforesaid,  then  either  of  the  Wardens  may  direct 
the  same,  and  if  the  Master  neglect  to  attend  on  the 
day  fixed,  the  Warden  may  preside  in  determining 
the  affair  in  the  manner  above  prescribed.  But  the 
Lodge  shall  not,  in  the  Master's  absence,  on  such 
special  call,  enter  upon  any  other  cause  or  business, 
but  what  is  particularly  mentioned  in  the  said  sum- 
mons. 

If  the  Lodge  is  thus  regularly  ordered  to  be  re- 
moved, the  Master  or  Warden  shall  send  notice  to 
the  Grand  Secretary,  that  such  removal  may  be 
notified  and  duly  entered  in  the  Grand  Lodge  books 
at  the  next  Grand  Lodge. 

N.  B.  It  is  also  a  good  method  to  have  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  Grand  Lodge,  that  such  removal  hath 
been  allowed,  confirmed,  and  duly  registered  in  their 
books:  which  will  be  a  business,  of  course,  unless  an 
appeal  be  lodged  against  such  removal  by  the  mi- 
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nority,  and  then  a  hearing  will  be  given  td  both  par- 
ties in  the  Grand  Lodge,  before  such  removal  be 
confirmed  or  registered  in  the  books. 

SECTION  VL— Of  the  Wardens  of  a  Lodge. 

1.  None  but  Master-Masons  can  be  Wardens  of 
a  Lodge.  The  manner  of  their  election,  and  several 
of  their  duties,  being  connected  with  the  election 
and  duties  of  the  Master,  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
former  section. 

2.  The  Senior  Warden  succeeds  to  all  the  duties 
of  the  Master,  and  fills  the  Chair  when  he  is  absent. 
Or  if  the  Master  goes  abroad  on  business,  resigns, 
demits,  or  is  deposed,  the  Senior  Warden  shall  forth- 
with fill  his  place  till  the  next  stated  time  of  election. 
And  although  it  was  formerly  held,  that  in  such  cases 
the  Master's  authority  ought  to  revert  to  the  last  past 
Master  who  is  present,  yet  it  is  now  the  settled 
rule  that  the  authority  devolves  upon  the  Senior 
Warden,  and  in  his  absence,  upon  the  Junior  War- 
den, even  although  a  former  Master  be  present.  But 
the  Wardens  will  generally  wave  this  privilege  in 
honor  of  any  past  Master  that  may  be  present,  and 
will  call  on  him  to  take  the  Chair,  upon  the  presump- 
tion of  his  experience  and  skill  in  conducting  the 
business  of  the  Lodge.  Nevertheless  such  past  Mas- 
ter still  derives  his  authority  under  the  Senior  War- 
den, and  cannot  act  until  he  congregates  the  Lodge. 
If  none  of  the  officers  be  present,  nor  any  former 
Master  to  take  the  Chair,  the  members  according 
to  seniority  and  merit  shall  fill  the  places  of  the 
absent  officers. 

The  business  of  the  Wardens  in  the  Lodge  is,  gen- 
erally, to  assist  the  Master  in  conducting  the  busi- 
ness thereof,  and  managing  the  craft,  in  due  order 
and  form,  when  the  Master  is  present;  and  in  doing 
his  duties,  as  above  set  forth,  when  he  is  necessarily 
absent,  all  which  is  to  be  learned  from  the  fore- 
going section,  particular  Lodges  do  likewise,  by 
their  bye-laws,  assign  particular  duties  to  the  War- 
dens for  their  own  better  government;  which  such 
Lodges  have  a  right  to  do,  provided  they  transgress 
not  the  old  landmarks,  nor  in  any  degree  violate  the 
true  genius  and  snirit  of  Masonrv. 

SECTION  VII.— Of  the  Secretary  of  a  Lodge. 

The  secretary  shall  keep  a  regular  register  or  rec- 
ord of  all  transactions  and  proceedings  of  the 
Lodge,  that  are  fit  to  be  committed  to  writing; 
which  shall  be  faithfully  entered  in  the  Lodge-books, 
from  the  minutes  taken  in  the  open  Lodge,  after 
being  duly  read,  amended,  if  necessary,  and  ap- 
proved of,  before  the  close  of  every  meeting;  in 


order  that  the  said  transactions,  or  authentic  copies 
thereof,  may  be  laid  before  the  Grand  Lodge,  once  in 
every  quarter,  if  required. 

In  particular,  the  secretary  shall  keep  exact  lists 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Lodge,  with  the  times  of 
admission  of  all  new  members;  and  annually,  on  or 
before  the  first  Wednesday  in  June,  shall  prepare, 
and  send  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  the 
list  of  members  for  the  time  being,  which  shall  be 
signed  not  only  by  the  new  installed  officers  of  each 
Lodge,  but  also  by  the  last  past  officers;  to  the 
intent  that  the  Grand  Secretary,  and  consequently 
the  members  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  may  be  at  all 
times  enabled  to  know  the  names  and  number  of 
members  in  each  Lodge  under  their  jurisdiction, 
with  the  handwriting  of  the  different  officers;  and  to 
pay  all  due  respect  to  the  bwthren  recommended 
or  certified  by  them  from  time  to  time. 

SECTION  VIII.— Of  the  Treasurer  of  a  Lodge. 

The  Treasurer  is  to  receive  and  keep  exact  ac- 
counts of  all  monies  raised,  or  paid  in  according  to 
rule,  for  the  advancement  of  the  Lodge  and  benefit 
of  the  brethren;  and  to  pay  all  orders  duly  drawn 
upon  him  by  the  authority  of  the  Lodge.  He  is  to 
keep  regular  entries,  both  of  his  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements; and  to  have  his  books  and  vouchers 
always  ready  for  examination  at  such  stated  times 
as  the  bye-laws  require,  or  when  specially  called 
upon  by  order  of  the  Master  and  brethren. 

The  Treasurer  is  likewise  to  have  the  charge  and 
custody  of  the  chest,  jewels  and  furniture  of  the 
Lodge;  unless  when  the  Master  and  majority  may 
judge  it  more  convenient  to  appoint  some  other  re- 
sponsible brother  for  that  particular  duty;  or  when 
the  officers  of  the  Lodge  may  take  the  charge  imme- 
diately upon  themselves.  The  warrant  in  particular 
is  in  the  charge  and  custody  of  the  Master. 

SECTION  IX.— Of  the  Tyler  of  a  Lodge. 

The  Tyler  shall  be  a  Master  Mason,  of  knowledge 
and  experience;  and  generally  a  brother  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, to  whom  the  fees  of  the  office  may  be  neces- 
sary and  serviceable,  on  account  of  his  particular 
circumstances. 

His  duty  is  fixed  by  custom  and  known  to  every 
brother;  and  his  chief  charge  is,  not  to  admit  any 
person,  not  even  a  member,  while  the  Lodge  is  sit- 
ting, without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
presiding  officer;  neither  shall  he  admit  any  visitor, 
that  is  not  a  member  of  a  warranted  Lodge,  a  sec- 
ond time,  sojourners  producing  certificates  ex- 
cepted. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
SECTION  I.— Of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  General. 

The  Grand  Lodge  consists  of,  and  is  formed  by, 
the  Masters  and  Wardens  of  all  the  regular  par- 
ticular Lodsres  upon  record,  with  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter at  their  head,  the  Deputy  Grand  Master  on  his 
left,  and  the  Grand  Wardens  in  their  proper  places; 
attended  also  by  the  Grand  Secretary,  Grand  Treas- 
urer, Grand  Tyler,  Grand  Pursuivant,  and  other  nec- 
essary officers,  as  will  be  explained  in  their  proper 
places.  But  though  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  all 
Lodges  on  record  have  seats  and  a  voice  in  every 
Grand  Lodge-General,  yet  particular  Grand  Lodges 
are  composed  properly  of  the  officers  of  the  different 
regular  Lodges  under  the  same  distinct  Grand  Ju- 
risdiction; and  to  form  such  Grand  Lodge,  there 
must  be  present,  on  due  and  legal  notice,  no  less 
than  the  Masters  and  Wardens  of  five  regular 
Lodges,  together  with  one  at  least  (and  where  possi- 
ble or  convenient,  all)  of  the  Grand  officers  at  their 
head. 

No  new  Lodge  is  owned,  nor  can  their  officers  be 
admitted  into  the  Grand  Lodge,  until  such  new 
Lodge  is  first  regularly  constituted  by  the  authority 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  registered  in  the  same. 

All  past  Grand  Masters,  past  Deputy  Grand  Mas- 
ters, past  Grand  Wardens,  and  past  Masters  of  war- 
ranted Lodges  on  record,  whilst  they  continue  mem- 
bers of  any  regular  lodge,  are  likewise,  by  courtesy, 
as  well  as  by  custom,  considered  as  members  of,  and 
admitted  to  vote  in  all  Grand  Lodges.  By  courtesy 
also,  past  Grand  Secretaries,  and  Grand  Treasurers, 
have  the  same  privilege  of  sitting  in  all  the  Grand 
Lodges,  and  voting  in  such  matters,  as,  by  the  rules 
of  the  grand  lodge,  they  might  or  could  have  voted 
in,  while  in  office. 

No  Master,  Warden,  or  other  member  of  the  grand 
lodge  shall  ever  attend  the  same,  without  the  jewels 
which  he  ought  to  wear  in  his  own  particular  lodge, 
except  for  some  good  and  sufficient  reason  to  be  al- 
lowed of  in  the  grand  lodge.  And  when  the  officer 
of  any  particular  lodge,  from  such  urgent  business 
or  necessity  as  may  regularly  plead  his  excuse,  can- 
not personally  attend  the  Grand  Lodge,  he  may  nom- 
inate and  send  a  brother  of  his  lodge,  with  his  jewel 
and  cloathing.  to  supply  his  room,  and  support  the 
honor  of  his  lodge  in  the  Grand  Lodge,  provided 
such  brother  hath  heretofore  been  in  the  same 
office  with  the  brother  who  deputes  him.  or  in  some 
higher  office.  And,  that  if  a  single  brother  is  deputed 
to  represent  all  the  officers  of  any  particular  lodge, 
and  consequently  such  lodge  itself,  in  the  Grand 
Lodge,  he  ought  not  to  be  under  the  rank  of  a  past 


Master,  or  one  who  hath  otherwise  duly  past  the 
Chair  in  some  regular  lodge. 

A  Brother  of  eminence,  and  of  the  rank  of  Master, 
having  business,  or  whose  attendance  is  necessary 
in  any  point  of  evidence  or  intelligence,  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Grand  Lodge  upon  motion,  or  leave 
asked  and  given;  but  such  brother  thus  admitted 
shall  have  no  vote,  nor  be  allowed  to  speak  to  any 
question,  without  leave,  or  unless  desired  to  give  his 
opinion. 

The  Grand  Lodge  must  meet  four  times  a  year 
statedly,  for  quarterly  communications,  and  shall 
also  have  occasional  meetings  and  adjournments 
monthly  or  otherwise,  as  business  may  require;  and 
such  meetings  shall  be  held  in  the  Grand  Lodge 
room  only,  unless  for  some  particular  reason  the 
Grand  Master  should  think  fit  to  appoint  some  other 
place  of  special  meeting. 

All  matters  in  the  Grand'  Lodge  are  determined 
by  a  majority  of  votes,  each  member  having  one 
vote,  and  the  Grand  Master  two  votes,  unless  the 
Grand  Lodge  leave  any  particular  thing  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  Grand  Master,  for  the  sake  of 
expedition. 

The  main  business  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  whether  of 
quarterly  communications  or  other  meetings,  is  seri- 
ously to  discourse  of,  and  sedately  to  consider,  trans- 
act and  settle  all  matters  that  concern  the  prosperity 
of  the  craft  and  the  fraternity  in  general,  or  private 
lodges  and  single  brethren  in  particular.  Here, 
therefore,  all  differences  that  cannot  be  made  up  and 
accommodatel  privately,  nor  by  a  particular  lodge, 
are  to  be  seriously  considered  and  decided.  And  if 
any  brother  think  himself  aggrieved  by  such  decis- 
ion, he  may  by  lodging  an  appeal  in  writing  with  the 
Grand  Secretary,  have  the  matter  re-heard,  and  finally 
determined  upon  at  the  next  ensuing  quarterly  com- 
munication, provided  it  be  not  the  annual  Grand 
Lodge,  or  either  of  the  festivals  of  St.  John;  on 
which,  by  the  new  and  wise  regulations,  it  is  agreed 
and  ordered  that  no  petitions  or  appeals  shall  be 
heard,  nor  any  business  transacted,  that  tends  to 
interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  assembly,  but  all  shall 
be  referred  to  the  next  Grand  Lodge,  or  Steward's 
Lodge.  And  in  general,  whatever  business  cannot 
be  transacted  or  finished  at  any  one  meeting  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  may  be  either  adjourned  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  same,  or,  in  the  meanwhile,  referred 
to  a  proper  committee,  to  be  by  them  maturely  heard, 
considered  and  reported  upon  to  the  said  next  meet- 
ing. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  the 
Right  Worshipful  Grand  Master  has  full  power  and 
authority,  (when  the  grand  lodge  is  duly  assembled) 
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te  make  or  cause  to  be  made  in  his  Worship's  pres- 
ence, free  and  accepted  Masons  at  sight,  and  such 
making  is  good;  but  they  cannot  be  made  out  of  his 
Worship's  presence,  without  his  written  dispensation 
for  that  purpose;  nor  is  any  warranted  Lodge 
obliged  to  receive  any  of  the  persons  so  made  as 
members,  except  by  vote,  and  with  the  full  consent 
of  the  body  of  such  Lodge.  But  the  Right  Wor- 
shipful Grand  Master,  with  the  authority  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  may  grant  them  a  warrant,  and  form 
them  into  a  new  Lodge. 

The  officers  of  all  private  lodges,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  grand  lodge,  shall  at  every  quarterly 
communication,  (except  the  country  lodges,  which 
shall  annually  on  or  before  the  festival  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist)  deliver  an  exact  list  of  such  members 
as  have  been  made,  or  even  admitted  by  them,  since 
the  last  preceding  communication;  and  books  shall 
be  kept  in  the  grjmd  lodge,  by  some  able  brother  to 
be  appointed  Grand  Secretary,  in  which  the  said  Hsts 
and  returns  shall  be  duly  recorded,  together  with  all 
the  lodges  in  communication,  the  usual  times  and 
places  of  their  forming,  and  the  names  of  all  their 
members.  In  the  said  books  are  also  to  be  regis- 
tered all  the  proceedings  and  .other  aflfairs  of  the 
grand  lodge,  which  are  proper  to  be  written. 

The  Grand  Lodge  shall  likewise  consider  of  the 
most  prudent  and  effectual  means  of  collecting  and 
managing  what  money  may  accrue  to  the  general 
charity  fund,  agreeable  to  the  rules  hereinafter  in- 
serted for  that  purpose.  And  for  the  better  conduct- 
ing of  this  business,  they  must  have  a  treasurer, 
whose  duty  and  privileges,  as  a  member  of  the 
grand  lodge,  will  be  laid  down  under  the  head  of 
grand  treasurer. 

SECTION  II.— Of  the  Election  of  Grand  Master. 

The  Grand  Lodge  must  meet  in  some  convenient 
place,  in  order  to  elect  new  or  re-appoint  the  old  offi- 
cers, and  such  election,  or  re-appointment,  shall  be 
held  or  made  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June,  in 
order  that  the  grand  lodge  may  be  completely  or- 
ganized, and  duly  prepared  for  the  celebration  of  the 
annual  feast,  and  other  important  business  of  the 
season. 

But  although  it  is  the  inherent  right  of  the  grand 
lodge  to  chose  a  new  grand  master,  as  well  as  his 
deputy  and  other  grand  officers  yearly  by  ballot,  if  a 
majority  of  the  grand  lodge  should  so  require,  yet 
such  has  been  the  harnionv  of  all  grand  lodges,  as 
far  back  as  can  be  remembered,  a  few  instances  only 
excepted,  that  the  general  usage  for  the  reappoint- 
ment of  new  election  of  the  Grand  Master  and  other 
grand  officers  is  as  follows,  viz. 


Application  is  to  be  made  to  the  present  Grand 
Master  by  his  deputy,  or,  if  he  neglects  it,  by  some 
other  brother  appointed  by  the  grand  lodge,  at  least 
one  month  before  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day,  in  order 
to  know  whether  it  will  be  convenient  for  his  Wor- 
ship to  favor  or  honor  the  fraternity  with  his  services 
and  continuance  in  office  for  another  year.  If  he 
consents  to  continue,  then  one  of  the  grand  lodges, 
deputed  for  that  purpose,  shall  represent  to  the  breth- 
ren his  worship's  good  government  and  other  valua- 
ble qualities;  and,  in  the  name  of  the  grand  lodge, 
shall  humbly  request  the  favor  or  honor  of  his  con- 
tinuance in  office  another  year.  If  he  accepts  of  this 
nomination  and  reappointment  in  such  addresss  to 
the  lodge  as  he  may  think  suitable  and  proper,  the 
Grand  Secretary  shall  thrice  proclaim  him  aloud — 

GRAND  MASTER  OF  MASONS. 

All  the  members  of  the  grand  lodge  shall  then  sa- 
lute him  in  due  form  (if  present)  according  to  the 
ancient  and  laudable  custom  of  Masons. 

But  if  on  such  application  (to  be  made  as  aforesaid 
one  month  at  least  before  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day) 
the  present  Grand  Master  should  declare  it  incon- 
venient for  him  to  continue  another  year  in  office, 
his  advice  and  recommendation  are  then  to  be  re- 
quested concerning  some  able  and  fit  brother  as  his 
successor,  who  on  the  day  of  election  is  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  grand  lodge,  with  any  other  brother 
or  brethren  who  may  be  put  in  nomination  by  two  or 
more  members.  And  the  election  shall  be  made 
either  by  holding  up  of  hands  or  by  ballot,  as  may  be 
agreed  by  the  majority  on  motion  made  and  second- 
ed for  that  purpose;  provided  always,  that  the  brother 
recommended  by  the  Grand  Master  in  office,  as  his 
successor,  be  the  first  voted  for,  either  by  hold- 
ing up  the  hands  or  by  ballot,  and  if  he  is  not  chosen 
the  other  candidates  in  the  order  they  were  pro- 
posed, till  one  has  the  majority  of  voices  or  bal- 
lots. When  the  election  is  thus  made,  he  is  to  be 
proclaimed,  installed  and  saluted,  as  above  set  forth, 
if  present;  but  if  not  present  a  day  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  ceremony,  which  is  a  most  noble  and 
grand  one,  but  not  to  be  described  in  writing,  nor 
ever  to  be  known  by  any  but  true  Master  Masons. 
The  ceremony  of  installing  the  new  grand  master  is 
to  be  conducted  by  the  last  grand  master,  but  he 
may  nevertheless  order  any  brother  well  skillled  in 
the  ceremony  to  assist  him,  or  to  act  as  his  deputy 
on  the  occasion. 

If  the  present  Grand  Master  should  be  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  grand  lodge  at  the  time  proposed  for 
requesting  his  continuance  in  office,  or  his  recom- 
mendation of  a  successor;  or  if  the  successor  he 
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may  recommend  should  be  at  a  distance,  the  grand 
Secretary  shall  in  behalf  of  the  lodge,  write  to  one 
or  both  of  them,  as  the  case  may  require,  in  order 
to  be  informed  of  their  intentions,  should  the  choice 
or  appointment  of  grand  Master  fall  upon  them; 
and  copies  of  such  letters,  as  well  as  of  the  answers, 
shall  be  inserted  in  the  grand  Lodge  books. 

In  case  the  new  grand  Master,  when  nominated  or 
chosen  as  above,  cannot  attend  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed for  his  installment,  he  may  be  installed  by 
proxy,  on  signifying  his  acceptance  of  the  office; 
but  such  proxy  must  be  either  the  last  or  a  former 
grand  Master,  or  else  a  very  reputable  past  Master. 

SECiiON  III. — Of  the  Election  or  Appointment  of 
the  Deputy  Grand  Master. 

The  last  Grand  Master  thus  continued,  or  a  new 
grand  Master  thus  appointed  and  installed,  it  hath 
always  been  considered  as  his  inherent  right  to 
nominate  and  appoint  the  Deputy  Grand  Master, 
either  the  last  or  a  new  one;  because  as  the  grand 
Master  is  generally  a  brother  of  the  first  eminence, 
and  cannot  be  supposed  able  to  give  his  attendance 
on  every  emergency,  it  hath  been  always  judged 
necessary  not  only  to  allow  him  a  deputy,  but  that 
such  deputy  should  be  a  person  in  whom  he  can 
perfectly  confide,  and  with  whom  he  can  have 
full  harmony;  for  which  reason  it  is  proper  that  the 
grand  Master  should  have  the  nomination  of  his 
deputy;  although,  as  aforesaid,  cases  may  arise  when 
the  grand  Lodge  may  exercise  the  right  of  reject- 
ing the  grand  Master's  nomination,  and  of  choosing 
for  themselves;  of  which  cases  (although  they  sel- 
dom happen)  a  majority  of  the  lodge  can  only  be 
judges.  The  deputy  grand  Master  being  thus  con- 
tinued, or  a  new  one  appointed  or  chosen  as  above, 
he  shall  be  proclaimed,  saluted  and  congratulated  in 
due  form  on  his  first  appearance  in  the  lodge;  for 
neither  the  Deputy  nor  the  grand  Wardens  can  be 
allowed  to  appear  by  proxy,  this  being  the  sole  pre- 
rogative of  the  grand  Master. 

SECTION  IV.— Of  the  Election  of  Grand  Wardens. 

The  grand  Lodge  has  the  right  of  electing  the 
grand  Wardens,  and  any  member  has  a  right  to  pro- 
pose one  or  both  the  candidates,  either  the  old 
Wardens,  or  new  ones;  and  the  two  persons  who 
have  the  majority  of  votes  or  ballots,  still  preserv- 
ing due  harmony,  are  declared  duly  elected. 

SECTION  v.— Of  the  Nomination,  Appointment, 
and  office  of  the  Grand  Secretary. 

The  office  of  grand  Secretary  hath  become  of  very 
great  importance  in  the  grand  lodge,  from  the  mutli- 


plicity  of  matters  committed  to  his  care,  and  from 
the  abilities  and  learning  requisite  in  the  manage- 
ment of  them.  All  the  transactions  of  the  lodge  are 
to  be  drawn  into  form  and  duly  recorded  by  him. 
All  petitions,  applications  and  appeals  are  to  pass 
through  his  hands.  No  warrant,  certificate  or  in- 
strument of  writing  from  the  grand  lodge  is  au- 
thentic without  his  attention  and  signature,  and 
his  affixing  the  grand  seal  as  the  laws  require.  The 
general  correspondence  with  Lodges  and  brethren 
over  the  whole  world,  is  to  be  managed  by  him 
agreeable  to  the  voice  of  the  grand  lodge,  and  di- 
rections of  the  grand  Master  or  his  deputy;  whom 
he  must,  therefore,  be  always  ready  to  attend,  with 
his  assistants  or  clerks,  and  the  books  of  the  lodge, 
in  order  to  give  all  necessary  information  concern- 
ing the  general  state  of  matters,  and  what  is  proper 
to  be  done  upon  any  emergency. 

For  these  reasons,  at  every  annual  election  or  ap- 
pointment of  grand  officers,  the  nomination  or  ap- 
pointment of  the  grand  Secretary  is  considered  as 
the  inherent  rijrht  of  the  grand  Master,  being  prop- 
erly his  .\manuensis,  and  an  officer  as  necessary  to 
him  as  his  Deputy.  It  is  therefore  held,  under  the 
old  regulations,  which  yet  stand  unrepealed,  that  if 
the  grand  lodge  should  disapprove  either  of  the 
Deputy  Grand  Master,  or  Grand  Secretary,  they 
cannot  disannul  their  appointment  without  choosing 
a  new  grand  Master,  by  which  all  his  appoint- 
ments will  be  rendered  void.  But  this  is  a  case  which 
hath  but  very  seldom  happened,  and  which  all  true 
Masons  hope  there  never  will  be  any  occasion  to 
make  a  orovision  against. 

The  Grand  Secretary,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  a 
member  of  the  grand  lodge,  and  hath  the  right  of 
appointing  his  own  assistant  or  clerk.  But  such 
assistant  or  clerk  must  be  a  Master  Mason,  and  shall 
not  be  a  member  of  the  grand  lodge  by  virtue  of  his 
appointment,  nor  speak  without  being  permitted, 
unless  he  hath  otherwise  a  right,  by  having  passed 
the  chair  in  the  grand  or  some  regular  private  lodge. 

SECTION  VI.— Of  the  Election    and    Office  of 
Grand  Treasurer. 

The  Grand  Treasurer  is  elected  by  the  body  of  the 
grand  Lodge,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  grand  War- 
dens; he  being  considered  an  officer  peculiarly  re- 
sponsible to  all  the  members  in  due  form  assembled 
as  having  the  charge  of  their  common  stock  and 
property.  For  to  him  is  committed  the  care  of  all 
money  raised  for  the  general  charity  and  other  uses 
of  the  grand  Lodge;  an  account  of  which  he  is 
regularly  to  enter  into  a  book,  with  the  respective 
uses  for  which  the  several  sums  are  intended.  He 
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is  likewise  to  pay  out,  expend  or  disburse  the  same 
upon  such  orders,  signed,  as  the  rules  of  the  grand 
lodge  in  this  respect  shall  allow  to  be  valid. 

The  grand  Treasurer,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  a 
member  of  the  grand  lodge.  He  hath  a  right  to  ap- 
point an  assistant  or  clerk,  who  must  be  a  Master 
Mason,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  nor  be  a  member  of 
the  grand  Lodge,  nor  speak  without  being  permitted, 
unless  otherwise  entitled  to  a  seat  or  vote.  . 

The  Grand  Treasurer,  or  his  assistant  or  clerk, 
shall  always  be  present  in  the  lodge,  and  ready  to  at- 
tend the  grand  Master  and  other  grand  officers,  with 
his  books  for  his  inspection  when  required;  and  Hke- 
wise  any  grand  committee  that  may  be  appointed  for 
adjusting  and  examining  his  accounts. 

SECTION  VII.— Of  the  Grand  Tyler  and  Grand 
Pursuivant. 

These  officers  of  the  grand  lodge  must  be  Master 
Masons,  but  none  of  them  are  members  of  the  grand 
lodge,  nor  allowed  to  speak  without  orders.  The 
Tyler's  duty  is  to  guard  the  door  on  the  outwardside, 
to  see  that  none  but  members  enter,  and  to  sum- 
mon the  members  on  special  occasions  and  emer- 
gencies, by  order  of  the  grand  Master  or  his  deputy, 
signified  to  him  under  the  hand  of  the  grand  Sec- 
retary, or  his  assistant  or  clerk. 

The  business  of  the  Pursuivant  is  to  stand  at  the 
inwardside  of  the  door  and  to  report  the  names  and 
titles  of  all  who  want  admittance,  as  reported  to  him 
by  the  Tyler.  He  is  also  to  go  upon  messages,  and 
perform  sundry  other  services  known  only  in  the 
lodge. 

The  Grand  Deacons,  whose  duty  is  well  known  in 
the  grand  lodge,  as  particular  assistants  to  the  grand 
Master  and  senior  Warden  in  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  lodge,  are  always  members  of  the  same; 
and  may  be  either  nominated  occasionally  on  every 
lodge  night,  or  appointed  annually  by  the  grand 
Master  or  presiding  officer. 

These  in  general  are  the  present  duties  of  these 
officers;  and  when  any  thing  further  shall  be  made 
their  duty  in  the  grand  Lodge,  it  will  be  explained 
by  a  new  regulation. 

SECTION  VIII. — General  Rules  for  conducting  the 
business  if  the  Grand  Lodge,  in  case  of  the  ab- 
sence of  any  grand  officers. 

If  the  Grand  Master  is  absent  at  any  meeting  of 
the  grand  Lodge,  stated  or  occasional,  the  deputy  is 
to  supply  his  place. 

If  the  Deputy  be  likewise  absent,  the  senior  grand 
Warden  takes  the  chair,  and  in  his  absence  the  ju- 
nior grand  Warden.    All  grand  officers,  present  and 


past,  take  place  of  every  Master  of  a  lodge,  and  the 
present  grand  officers  take  place  of  all  past  grand 
officers. — Nevertheless,  any  of  them  may  wave  their 
privilege,  to  do  honor  to  any  eminent  brother  and 
past  Master,  whom  the  Lodge  may  be  willing  to 
place  in  the  chair  on  any  particular  occasion. 

If  neither  gf  the  present  or  past  grand  officers 
are  present  at  any  grand  Lodge  duly  summoned, 
the  Master  of  the  senior  private  lodge  who  may  be 
present  is  to  take  the  chair,  although  there  may  be 
Masters  of  lodges  present,  who  are  older  Masons 
than  him. 

But  lo  prevent  disputes,  the  grand  Master,  when 
he  finds  he  mu.st  be  necessarily  absent  from  any 
grand  Lodge,  usually  gives  a  special  commission, 
under  his  hand  and  seal  of  office,  countersigned  by 
the  grand  Secretary,  to  the  senior  grand  Warden, 
or  in  his  absence  to  the  junior,  or  in  case  of  the 
absence  of  both,  to  any  grand  officer  or  particular 
Master  of  a  lodge,  past  or  present,  to  supply  his 
place,  pro  hac  vice,  if  the  deputy  grand  Master 
should  not  attend,  or  be  necessarily  absent. 

But  if  there  be  no  special  commission  appointing 
matters  otherwise,  the  general  rule  of  precedence  is, 
that  the  junior  grand  Warden  supplies  the  place  of 
the  senior  in  his  absence;  and  if  both  are  absent  the 
olde.st  former  grand  Wardens  take  place  immedi- 
ately, and  act  as  grand  Wardens,  pro  tempore,  un- 
less, as  above  said,  they  should  wave  their  privi- 
lege. 

When  neither  the  grand  Warden,  of  the  present, 
nor  of  any  former  year,  are  in  company,  the  grand 
Master,  or  he  that  legally  pre.scdes  in  his  stead,  calls 
forth  whom  he  pleases  to  act  as  deputy  grand  Mas- 
ter and  grand  Wardens  pro  tempore,  although  the 
preference  is  generally  given  to  the  Master  or  past 
Master  of  the  oldest  lodge  present.  The  presiding 
grand  officer  has  the  further  privilege  of  appointing 
a  Secretary  or  other  grand  officers  pro  tempore,  if 
neither  the  stated  officers,  nor  the  Deputies  of  such 
of  them  as  have  a  right  to  nominate  a  deputy  be 
present;  for  the  business  of  the  lodge  must  never 
stand  still  for  want  of  officers. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  a  Grand  Master,  the  same 
order  of  succession  and  precedency  takes  place,  as 
is  .ibove  set  worth,  till  a  new  grand  Master  is  duly 
chosen  and  installed. 

Old  Grand  Officers  may  be  again  chosen  officers 
of  private  lodges,  and  this  does  not  deprive  them  of 
any  of  the  privileges  to  which,  as  old  grand  officers, 
they  are  entitled  in  the  grand  lodge:  (mly  an  old 
grand  officer,  being  the  officer  of  a  private  lodge, 
must  depute  a  past  officer  of  his  particular  lodge 
to  act  pro  tempore  for  him  in  the  grand  Lodge, 
when  he  ascends  to  his  former  rank  in  the  same. 
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SECTION  IX. — Of  Grand  Visitations,  Communi- 
cations, Annual  Feasts.  &c. 

The  Grand  Master  with  his  Deputy,  the  Grand 
Wardens  and  Grand  Secretary,  shall,  during  his 
Mastership,  or  if  possible  annually,  go  at  least  once 
round,  and  visit  all  the  lodges  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion: or  when  this  laudiblc  duty  becomes  impractic- 
able, from  the  extent  of  his  jurisdiction  and  large 
number  of  lodges,  he  shall  as  often  as  necessary, 
and  if  possible  annually,  appoint  visitors,  of  diflfcr- 
ent  districts,  composed  of  his  grand  officers  and 
such  other  assistants  as  he  may  think  proper,  who 
shall  make  faithful  report  of  their  proceedings  to  the 
grand  Lodge,  according  to  the  instructions  given 
them. 

When  both  the  grand  Masters  are  absent,  the 
senior  or  junior  grand  Warden  may  preside  as 
Deputy  in  visiting  lodges,  or  in  constituting  any 
new  lodge;  neither  of  which  can  be  done  without  at 
least  one  of  the  present  grand  oflicers,  except  in 
places  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  grand  lodge. 
In  such  case  some  faithful  brother,  who  has  passed 
the  chair,  &c.  shall  have  a  proper  deputation  under 
the  grand  Lodge  seal,  if  the  order  is  made  in  the 
absence  of  the  grand  Master  and  his  deputy,  or  un- 
der their  private  seals,  if  they  are  present  and  sign 
the  same.  But  it  must  also  be  countersigned  and 
attested  by  the  grand  Secretary,  to  have  the  full 
authority  of  the  grand  lodge.  Under  such  author- 
ity, the  brother  so  appointed  shall  act  as  grand  Mas- 
ter, pro  tempore,  in  visiting  old  lodges  or  constitut- 
ing new  ones,  in  places  far  distant  from  the  seat 
of  the  grand  Lodge,  and  in  remote  countries,  or  be- 
yond seas,  where  the  grand  officers  cannot  possibly 
attend. 

The  brethren  of  all  the  regular  lodges,  in  the 
same  general  jurisdiction  and  grand  communica- 
tion, if  within  any  reasonable  and  practicable  dis- 
tance, shall  meet  in  some  convenient  place  on  St. 
John's  Day.  and  when  business  is  over,  they  may 
celebrate  the  festival  either  in  their  own  or  any 
other  regular  lodge,  as  they  shall  think  most  con- 
venient. And  any  brethren  around  the  globe  (who 
are  found  true  and  faithful  members  of  the  ancient 
craft)  may  be  admitted  as  sojourners. 

Only  those  who  are  members  of  the  grand  Lodge 
must  be  within  doors,  during  the  election  of  grand 
officers. 

SECTION   X.— Particular    Rules   in   the  Grand 
Lodge  of  New-York. 

Every  Grand  L«)dgc  has  an  inherent  power  and 
authority  to  make  K)cal  ordinances  and  new  regula- 
tions, as  well  as  to  amend  and  explain  the  old  ones, 


for  their  own  particular  benefit  and  the  good  of 
Masonry  in  general;  provided  always,  that  the 
ancient  land  marks  be  carefully  preserved,  and 
that  such  regulations  be  first  duly  proposed  in 
writing  for  the  consideration  of  the  members,  and 
be  at  last  duly  enacted  with  the  consent  of  the 
majority.  This  has  never  been  disputed;  for  the 
members  of  every  grand  Lodge  are  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  fraternity  in  communication, 
and  are  an  absolute  and  independent  body,  with 
legislative  authority,  provided,  as  aforesaid,  that 
the  grand  Masonic  Constitution  be  never  violated, 
nor  any  of  the  old  land  marks  removed.  Upon 
these  principles,  the  following  particular  rules  have 
been  made,  or  adopted,  in  the  grand  Lodge  of  New- 
York,  viz. 

1.  'The  quarterly  communication  of  all  the 
'  lodges  under  the  Masonic    jurisdiction    of  this 

*  grand  Lodge  shall  be  held  in  the  grand  Lodge 

*  room,  at  the  city  of  New-York,  on  the  four  fol- 
lowing days  annually  for  ever;  that  is  to  say.  on 

*  the  first  Wednesday  in  March.  June,  September, 
'and  December;  and  the  different  lodges  are  to  at- 
'  tend  on  these  days,  by  their  proper  officers  of 

*  deputies,  with  or  without  notice  for  that  purpose.* 

2.  *  None  but  a  Master  Mason,  who  has  passed 
'  the  chair  in  some  regular  Lodge,  and  is  a  resident 
'  or  honorary  member  of  the  lodge  he  is  chosen  to 
'  represent,  can  be  admitted  as  the  proxy  of  such 
'  Lodge  nor  have  a  voice  in  the  proceedings  of  this 

*  grand  Lodge.    And    his   commission,  as  proxy, 

*  must  be  under  the  seal  of  the  lodge  that  appointed 
'  him,  signed  by  the  Master,  and  countersigned  by 

*  the  Secretary.' 

3.  *  Every  member  of  this  grand  Lodge  shall 
'  pay  quarterly  into  the  Treasury  of  the  same.  Fifty 
'  Cents,  and  the  same  sum  on  default  of  attendance  at 
'any  Quarterly  Meeting;  without  such  excuse  as 

*  the  bye-laws  admit  to  be  reasonable. 

4.  *  Every  member  of  a  constituted  lodge,  under 
'  this  grand  Lodge,  shall  pay  twelve  and  an  half 
'cents  quarterly  to  the  Charity  fund  of  the  same; 
'  except  the  members  of  the  lodges  in  the  city  of 
'  New-York,  who  shall  pay  quarterly  twenty-five 
'  cents. 

5.  •  Every  person  who  obtains  the  benefit  of  ^L'l- 
'  sonry  in  any  regular  Lodge,  under  the  jurisdiction 
'  of  this  grand  Lodge,  shall  pay  one  dollar  and 
'twenty-five  cents  to  the  charity  fund  of  the  same; 
'  except  those  who  are  initiated  in  any  of  the  Lodges 
'  in  the  city  of  New-York,  who  shall  pay  two  dollars 
'and  fifty  cents;  all  which  dues  shall  be  made  good 
'  by  every  particular  lodge  to  the  grand  Lodge,  at 
'  least  once  a  year,  at  the  communication  previous 
'  to  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day:  except  in  the  city  of 
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*  New- York,  in  which  such  dues  shall  be  paid  quar- 

*  terly. 

6.  *  Every  brother  who  shall  be  returned  by  his 

*  Lodge,  and  registered  in  the  grand  Lodge-books, 

*  shall  pay  twelve  and  an  half  cents  to  the  grand 

*  Secretary  for  the  same. 

7.  '  Every  member  of  a  Lodge,  requiring  a  grand 

*  Lodge  certificate,  shall  pay  to  the  grand  Secretary 

*  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.    Nor  is  any  member  en- 

*  titled  to  such  grand  certificate  without  a  previous 

*  certificate  from  the  lodge  of  which  he  is  a  member, 

*  setting  forth  his  regular  behaviour,  and  that  he 
'  hath  discharged  all  lodge  dues.' 

8.  '  All  petitions  for  warrants,  shall  come  recom- 
'  mended  by  the  officers  of  the  lodge  nearest  to  the 

*  place  where  the  new  one  is  to  be  erected.* 

9.  *  No  Charter  or  Dispensation  for  holding  a 

*  lodge  of  Masons,  shall  be  granted  to  any  person 

*  or  persons  whomsoever,  residing  out  of  this  state, 

*  if  within  the  jurisdiction    of   any   other  grand 

*  Lodge.'t 

SECTION  XL — Regulations  for  the  Government 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  during  the  time  of  public 
Business. 

1.  No  brethren  shall  be  admitted  into  the  grand 
Lodge,  but  the  members  thereof,  except  by  permis- 
sion. 

2.  At  the  third  stroke  of  the  grand  Masters  gavel, 
there  shall  be  a  general  silence;  and  he  who  breaks 
silence  without  leave  from  the  chair,  shall  be  subject 
to  a  public  reprimand. 

3.  Under  the  same  penalty  every  brother  shall 
keep  his  seat,  and  observe  strict  silence  whenever 
the  Grand  Master  or  presiding  officer  shall  think  fit 
to  rise  from  the  chair  and  call  to  order. 

4.  In  the  grand  Lodge,  every  member  shall  keep 
in  his  seat  (according  to  the  number  of  his  lodge) 
and  not  move  about  from  place  to  place  during  the 
communication. 

5.  No  brother  is  to  speak  more  than  once  to  the 
same  affair,  unless  by  permission. 

6.  Every  one  that  speaks  shall  rise  and  keep 
standing,  addressing  himself  in  a  proper  manner  to 
the  chair;  nor  shall  any  presume  to  interrupt  him, 
under  the  aforesaid  penalty;  unless  the  grand  Mas- 
ter find  him  wandering  from  the  point  in  hand, 
and  shall  think  fit  to  reduce  him  to  order;  for  then 
the  said  speaker  shall  sit  down:  but  after  he  is  set 
right  he  may  again  proceed. 

7.  If.  in  the  grand  Lodge,  any  member  is  twice 
called  to  order  at  any  one  assembly  for  transgress- 
ing these  rules,  and  is  guilty  of  a  third  offence  of  the 

♦Adopted  4th  December,  5793. 
tAdopted  7th  December,  5796. 


same  nature,  the  chair  may  peremptorily  order  him 
to  quit  the  Lodge-room  for  that  night. 

8.  Whoever  shall  be  so  rude  as  to  ridicule  any 
brother,  or  what  another  says  or  has  said,  he  may  be 
forthwith  solemnly  excluded  the  Communication, 
and  declared  incapable  of  ever  being  a  member  of 
any  grand  Lodge  for  the  future,  till  another  time 
he  publicly  own  his  fault,  and  his  grace  be  granted. 

9.  Every  motion  for  a  new  regulation,  or  for  the 
continuance  or  alteration  of  an  old  one,  shall  be 
first  handed  up  in  writing  to  the  chair;  and  after  it 
has  been  perused  by  the  grand  Master,  may  be 
moved  publicly;  it  shall  then  be  audibly  read  by  the 
Secretary;  and  if  seconded,  must  immediately  be 
committed  to  the  consideration  of  the  whole  assem- 
bly, that  their  sense  may  be  fully  heard;  after  which 
the  question  shall  be  put. 

ID.  The  opinions  or  votes  of  the  members  are  to 
be  signified  by  holding  up  of  hands;  which  up- 
lifted hands  the  grand  Wardens  are  to  count,  unless 
the  number  be  so  unequal  as  to  render  the  counting 
them  unnecessary.  Nor  should  any  other  kind  of 
division  ever  be  admitted  among  Free  Masons. 

In  order  to  preserve  harmony,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  counters  and  a  balloting-box,  when  occasion 
requires. 

My  son,  forget  not  my  Law,  but  let  thine  heart 
"keep  my  Commandments;  and  remove  not  the 
"  ancient  land  marks  which  thy  fathers  have  set." 

SECTION  XII.— The  Regulations  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Charity. 

1.  The  Committee  of  Charity  consists  of  all  pres- 
ent and  former  grand  officers,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer, with  the  Masters  of  all  the  regular  Lodges: 
who  are  summoned  and  obliged  to  attend,  to  hear 
all  petitions,  &c.  and  to  order  such  relief  to  dis- 
tressed petitioners,  as  their  cases  may  require,  and 
prudence  may  dictate. 

2.  All  collections,  contributions,  and  sums  of 
money  for  charitable  purposes,  given  or  belonging 
to  the  grand  Lodge  fund,  are  to  be  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  the  grand  Treasurer,  or  such  other  persons 
as  the  grand  Lodge  may  specially  appoint;  no  part 
of  which  must  be  disbursed  or  expended  on  any 
account,  without  an  order  from  the  Committee  of 
Charity,  signed  by  the  presiding  officer,  and  coun- 
tersigned by  the  Secretary,  after  being  approved  by 
the  majority  of  the  committee,  or  Stewards,  then 
present,  and  entered  in  their  transaction-book,  with 
the  name  or  names  of  the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  the  same  is  given. 

3.  No  anonymous  letter,  petition,  or  recommen- 
dation, by  or  from  any  person  or  persons,  must  be 
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introduced  or  read  in  the  committee;  and  only 
registered  Masons,  who  have  themselves  contributed 
twelve  months  to  the  grand  Lodge  Charity  Fund, 
and  were  members  of  a  warranted  lodge  during 
that  time,  are  to  be  considered  and  relieved.  So- 
journers and  travelling  Masons,  if  duly  certified  and 
recommended,  are  to  be  relieved  by  private  contri- 
butions made  for  them  on  the  occasion,  or  out  of 
the  general  fund,  as  the  majority  shall  think  proper. 

4.  All  petitions  or  recommendations  are  to  be 
signed  by  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  peti- 
tioner's Lodge;  some  of  whom,  if  in  town,  must  at- 
tend the  Committee  or  Steward's  lodge,  to  answer 
any  necessary  questions.  The  petitioner  or  peti- 
tioners, (if  within  any  convenient  distance,  or  un- 
less detained  by  sickness,  or  other  sufficient  cause) 
must  also  attend,  and  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Committee  or  Stewards,  that  he  or  they  have  been 
formerly  in  reputable,  or  at  least  in  tolerable  cir- 
cumstances. And  although  any  brother  may  send  in 
a  petition,  or  recommendation,  yet  none  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  sit  and  hear  the  debates,  except  the 
Stewards,  or  members  of  the  committee,  as  above 
described. 

5.  It  is  the  inherent  right  of  the  committee,  com- 
monly called  the  Steward's  Lodge,  to  dispose  of  the 
grand  charity  fund,  under  the  restrictions  aforesaid, 
to  such  as  appear  really  necessitous  and  deserving, 
either  by  weekly  support  or  otherwise,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  meet:  provided  always,  that  no  person 
made  in  a  clandestine  or  unconstitutional  manner, 
nor  any  brother  who  has  ever  assisted  at  any  such 
making,  shall  ever  be  entitled  to  receive  any  assist- 
ance out  of  the  said  fund, 

6.  This  Committee  has  likewise  power  to  hear 
and  adjust  all  matters  concerning  Free  Masons  and 
Masonry,  that  may  be  laid  before  them,  (except 
making  new  regulations,  which  power  is  vested  only 
in  the  grand  Lodge;)  and  the  determinations  of  the 
committee  arc  final,  unless  an  appeal  be  made  to  the 
Quarterly  Grand  Lodge. 

7.  For  the  speedy  relief  of  distressed  petitioners, 
three  of  the  Masters  who  are  summoned  are  a 
quorum  to  proceed  to  business,  as  prudence  shall 
direct,  with  or  without  the  grand  officers;  provided 
the  grand  Secretary  and  the  books  are  present. 
And  all  transactions  of  this  committee  of  charily, 
or  Steward's  lodge,  are  to  be  read  audibly,  by  the 
said  grand  Secretary,  before  all  the  members  of  the 
grand  Lodge,  upon  the  first  Wednesdays  in  March, 
June,  September,  and  December,  yearly. 

8.  So  far  as  this  committee  shall  exercise  the 
power  vested  in  thcni.  to  hear  complaints  and  pun- 
ish deliniiuents,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  craft, 
they  are  instructed  to  adhere  most  religiously  to  the 


following  regulation,  viz.  '  If  a  complaint  be  made 
'  against  a  brother,  by  another  brother,  and  he  be 
'  found  guilty,  he  shall  stand  to  the  determination  of 
'  this  committee,  or  the  grand  lodge.      But  if  the 

*  accuser  or  complainant  cannot  support  his  charge, 
'  he  shall  incur  such  penalty  as  the  said  committee 

*  shall  deem  just.' 

9.  The  Steward's  Lodge  shall  meet  quarterly,  as 
follows,  viz.  On  the  last  Wednesday  in  February, 
May,  August,  and  November,  annually;  at  which 
times  the  dues  of  the  Lodges  in  the  city  of  New- 
York  are  to  be  paid,  and  in  default  thereof,  each 
negligent  lodge  shall  be  precluded  from  the  benefits 
and  privileges  of  the  grand  Lodge,  during  such 
default  or  negligence. 

'  Resolved,  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  grand  lodge, 
'  that  a  brotherly  connection  and  correspondence 
'  with  the  Right  Worshipful  Grand  Lodges  in 
'  North-America,  France,  England,  Scotland.  Ire- 

*  land,  and  the  West-Indies,  will  be  productive  of 
'  honor  and  advantage  to  the  craft.' 

'  Ordered,  That  the  Grand  Secretary  shall  trans- 
'  mit  the  names  of  the  officers  of  this  Grand  Lodge 
'  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Grand  Lodges  aforesaid, 
'  yearly,  or  as  often  as  any  new  choice  is  made;  to- 

*  gether  with  such  information  as  may  tend  to  the 
'honor  and  interest  of  the  ancient  craft:  And  that 
'  all  such  information,  or  correspondence  shall  be 
'  conveyed  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  such  as  may 
'  suit  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the  craft.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CHARGES,  PRAYERS,  &c. 
A  short  Charge  to  a  new  admitted  Mason. 

BROTHER, 
You  are  now  admitted  by  the  consent  of  this 
lodge,  a  fellow  of  our  most  ancient  and  honorable 
Society — ancient,  as  having  subsisted  from  time 
immemorial — and  honorable,  as  tending  in  every 
particular  to  do  honor  to  those  who  conform  to  its 
noble  precepts.  The  greatest  monarchs.  and  most 
exalted  heroes  and  patriots,  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries throughout  the  known  world,  have  been  en- 
couragers  of  the  Royal  Art;  and  many  of  them  have 
presided  as  Grand  Masters  in  their  respective  terri- 
tories; not  thinking  it  any  lessening  of  their  dig- 
nities to  level  themselves  with  their  brethren  in 
Masonry,  and  to  act  upon  the  same  square  as  they 
did. 

The  world's  great  architect  is  our  Supreme  Mas- 
ter; and  the  unerring  rule  he  has  given  us,  is  that 
by  which  we  work.    Religious  disputes  are  never 
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suffered  within  the  Lodge;  for,  as  Masons,  we  only 
pursue  the  universal  religion  of  nature.  This  is  the 
centre  which  unites  the  most  diflferent  principles  in 
one  sacred  band,  and  brings  together  those  who 
were  the  most  distant  from  one  another. 

There  are  three  general  heads  of  duty  which  Ma- 
sons ought  always  to  inculcate,  viz.  to  God,  our 
neighbour  and  ourselves.— to  God.  in  never  men- 
tioning his  name  but  with  that  reverential  awe  which 
a  creature  ought  to  bear  to  his  Creator,  and  to 
look  upon  him  always  as  the  summum  bonum  which 
we  came  into  the  world  to  enjoy,  and  according  to 
that  view  to  regulate  all  our  pursuits-— to  our  neigh- 
bor, in  acting  upon  the  square,  or  doing  as  we 
would  be  done  by— to  ourselves,  in  avoiding  all  in- 
temperance and  excess,  whereby  we  may  be  ren- 
dered incapable  of  following  our  work,  or  led  into 
behaviour  unbecoming  our  laudible  profession;  and 
always  keeping  within  due  bounds,  and  free  from  all 
pollution. 

In  the  state,  a  Mason  is  to  behave  as  a  peaceable 
and  dutiful  subject,  conforming  chearfully  to  the 
government  under  which  he  lives. 

He  is  to  pay  a  due  deference  to  his  superiors:  and 
from  his  inferiors  he  is  rather  to  receive  honor  with 
some  reluctance,  than  to  extort  it.  He  is  to  be  a 
man  of  benevolence  and  charity,  not  sitting  down 
contended  while  his  fellow  creatures,  but  much  more 
his  brethren,  are  in  want,  when  it  is  in  his  power, 
without  prejudicing  himself  or  his  family,  to  relieve 
them. 

In  the  Lodge,  he  is  to  behave  with  all  due  de- 
corum, lest  the  beauty  and  harmony  thereof  should 
be  disturbed  or  broken;  he  is  to  be  obedient  to  the 
Master  and  presiding  officers,  and  to  apply  himself 
closely  to  the  business  of  Masonry,  that  he  may  the 
sooner  become  a  proficient  therein,  both  for  his  own 
credit,  and  for  that  of  the  lodge. 

He  is  not  to  neglect  his  own  necessary  avocations 
for  the  sake  of  Masonry,  nor  to  involve  himself  in 
quarrels  with  those  who  through  ignorance  may 
speak  evil  of  or  ridicule  it. 

He  is  to  be  a  lover  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
is  to  take  all  opportunities  to  improve  himself 
therein. 

If  he  recommends  a  friend  to  be  made  a  Mason, 
he  must  vouch  him  to  be  such  as  he  really  believes 
will  conform  to  the  aforesaid  duties,  lest  by  his 
misconduct,  at  any  time,  the  lodge  should  pass  un- 
der some  evil  imputation. 

Nothing  can  prove  more  shocking  to  all  faithful 
Masons,  than  to  see  any  of  their  brethren  profane 
or  break  through  the  sacred  rules  of  their  order;  and 


such  as  can  act  thus  they  wish  had  never  been  ad- 
mitted. 

A  Prayer  said  at  the  opening  of  the  Lodge  or  mak- 
ing a  new  Brother,  &c.  used  by  Jewish  Free  Ma- 
sons. 

O  LORD,  excellent  art  thou  in  thy  truth,  and 
there  is  nothing  great  in  comparison  to  thee;  for 
thine  is  the  praise  from  all  the  works  of  thy  hands, 
for  evermore. 

Enlighten  us,  we  beseech  thee,  in  the  true  knowl- 
edge of  Masonry:  By  the  sorrows  of  Adam,  thy 
first  made  man:  by  the  blood  of  Abel,  the  holy  one; 
by  the  righteousness  of  Seth.  in  whom  thou  art 
well  pleased;  and  by  thy  covenant  with  Noah,  in 
whose  architecture  thou  wast  pleased  to  save  the 
seed  of  thy  beloved;  number  us  not  among  those 
that  know  not  thy  statutes,  nor  the  divine  mysteries 
of  thy  secret  Cabala. 

But  grant,  we  beseedi  thee,  that  the  ruler  of  this 
lodge  may  be  endued  with  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
to  instruct  us  and  explain  his  secret  mysteries,  as 
our  holy  brother  Moses*  did  (in  his  Lodge)  to 
Aaron,  to  Eleazer  and  Ithama,  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
and  the  several  elders  of  Israel. 

And  grant  that  we  may  understand,  learn  and 
keep  all  the  statutes  and  commands  of  the  Lord,  and 
this  holy  mystery,  pure  and  undefiled  unto  our  lives 
end.    Amen  Lord. 


♦In  the  preface  to  the  Mishna,  we  find  this  tradi- 
tion of  the  Jews  explained  as  follows: 

GOD  not  only  delivered  the  law  to  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai,  but  the  explanation  of  it  likewise: 
When  Moses  came  down  from  the  mount  and  enter- 
ed into  his  tent,  Aaron  went  to  visit  him,  and  Moses 
acquainted  Aaron  with  the  laws  he  had  received 
from  God,  together  with  the  explanation  of  them: 
After  this,  Aaron  placed  himself  at  the  right  hand  of 
Moses,  and  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
were  admitted,  to  whom  Moses  repeated  what  he 
had  just  before  told  to  Aaron:  These  being  seated, 
the  one  on  the  right  hand,  the  other  on  the  left 
of  Moses,  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel,  who  com- 
pose the  Sanhedrium,  came  in,  and  Moses  again  de- 
clared the  same  laws  to  them,  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  them,  as  he  had  done  before  to  Aaron  and 
his  sons.  Lastly,  all  who  pleased  of  the  common 
people  were  invited  to  enter,  and  Moses  instructed 
them  likewise  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest:  So 
that  Aaron  heard  four  times  what  Moses  had  been 
taught  by  God  upon  Mount  Sinai;  Eleazer  and 
Ithamar  three  times,  the  seventy  elders  twice,  and 
the  people  once.  Moses  afterwards  reduced  the 
laws  which  he  had  received  into  writing,  but  not  the 
explanations  of  them:  these  he  thought  it  sufficient 
to  trust  to  the  memories  of  the  above-mentioned 
persons,  who  being  perfectly  instructed  in  them,  de- 
livered them  to  their  children,  and  these  again  to 
theirs,  from  age  to  age. 
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A  Prayer  used  amongst  the  Primitive  Christian  Ma- 
sons. 

THE  might  of  the  Father  of  Heaven,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  his  glorious  Son,  through  the  grace  and 
goodness  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  being  three  persons  in 
one  Godhead,  be  with  us  at  our  beginning,  and 
give  us  grace  so  to  govern  us  here  in  our  living, 
that  we  may  come  to  his  bliss  that  never  shall  have 
end.  Amen. 

Another  Prayer,  and  that  which  is  most  general  at 
Making  or  Opening. 

MOST  holy  and  glorious  Lord  God,  thou  great 
architect  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  art  the  giver  of 
all  good  gifts  and  graces,  and  hast  promised  that 
when  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  thy 
name,  thou  will  be  in  the  midst  of  them:  In  thy 
name  we  assemble  and  meet  together,  most  humbly 
beseeching  thee  to  bless  us  in  all  our  undertakings, 
that  we  may  know  and  serve  thee  aright,  that  all 
our  doings  may  tend  to  thy  glory  and  the  salvation 
of  our  souls. 

And  we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord  God,  to  bless  this 
our  present  undertaking,  and  grant  that  this  our 
new  brother  may  dedicate  his  life  to  thy  service, 
and  be  a  true  and  faithful  brother  among  us:  Endue 
him  with  a  competency  of  thy  divine  wisdom,  that 
he  may.  with  the  secrets  of  Free  Masonry,  be  able 
to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  Godliness  and  Christian- 
ity. This  we  most  humbly  beg,  in  the  name  and 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Amen. 

*AHABATHOLAM. 

A  Prayer  repeated  in  the   Royal-Arch   Lodge  at 
Jerusalem. 

THOU  hast  loved  us,  O  Lord  our  God.  with 
eternal  love;  thou  hast  spared  us  with  great  and 
exceeding  patience,  our  Father  and  our  King,  for 
thy  great  name's  sake,  and  for  our  father's  sake, 
who  trusted  in  thee,  to  whom  thou  didst  teach  the 
statutes  of  life,  that  they  might  do  after  the  stat- 
utes of  thy  good  pleasure  with  a  perfect  heart:  So 
be  thou  merciful  to  us.  O  our  Father!  Merciful  Fa- 
ther, that  sheweth  mercy,  have  mercy  upon  us.  we 
beseech  thee,  and  put  understanding  into  our 
hearts,  that  we  may  understand,  be  wise,  hear,  learn, 
teach,  keep,  do.  and  perform  all  the  words  of  the 

♦See  Dr.  Wooten  on  the  Mishna. 


doctrine  of  thy  law  in  love,  and  enlighten  our  eyes 
in  thy  commandments,  and  cause  our  hearts  to 
cleave  to  thy  law,  and  unite  them  in  the  love  and 
fear  of  thy  name;  we  will  not  be  ashamed,  nor 
confounded,  nor  stumble,  for  ever  and  ever. 

Because  we  have  trusted  in  thy  holy,  great, 
mighty,  and  terrible  Name,  we  will  rejoice  and  be 
glad  in  thy  salvation,  and  in  thy  mercies,  O  Lord 
our  God;  and  the  multitude  of  thy  mercies  shall  not 
forsake  us  forever:  Selah.  And  now  make  haste 
and  bring  upon  us  a  blessing,  and  peace  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth;  for  thou  art  a  God  that 
workcst  salvation,  and  has  chosen  us  out  of  every 
people  and  language;  and  thou  our  king,  has  caused 
us  to  cleave  to  thy  great  Name,  in  love  to  praise 
thee,  and  to  be  united  to  thee,  and  to  love  thy 
name:  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  God,  who  hast 
chosen  thy  people  Israel  in  love. 


APPENDIX. 

CEREMONY  OF  CONSECRATION.* 
ON  the  day  and  hour  appointed,  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter and  his  officers,  or  some  respectable  Past- 
Master  and  brethren  properly  authorized  to  repre- 
sent them,  having  assembled  at  some  convenient 
place,  proceed  in  form  to  the  Lodge-room. 

Silence  being  proclaimed  the  Lodge  is  opened  in 
the  third  degree  by  the  Grand  Master. 

The  Grand  Lodge  form  in  order  round  the  tem- 
ple which  is  placed  in  the  centre,  covered  with 
white  sattin. 

The  chaplain  or  orator  rehearses  a  preparatory 
prayer. 

Solemn  music  dignifies  the  ceremony  while  the 
preparations  are  made. 

The  Temple  is  uncovered,  and  the  first  clause  of 
the  consecration  prayer  rehearsed.  The  response  is 
made  "Glory  to  God  on  high." 

Incense  is  scattered  over  the  temple,  and  the 
grand  honors  are  given. 

The  Grand  invocation  is  then  pronounced,  with 
the  honors:  after  which  the  consecration  prayer  is 
concluded,  with  the  response  and  honors. 

The  temple  is  covered;  solemn  music  is  resumed, 
and  the  blessing  given,  with  the  response  and  hon- 
ors as  before. 

An  Anthem  is  then  sung,  toward  the  close  of 
which  the  brethren  of  the  Lodge,  move  in  circular 
procession,  do  homage  to  the  Grand  Master,  and 
the  consecration  ends. 


♦This  ceremony  is  never  to  be  used  but  when 
specially  ordered. 
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MANNER  OF  CONSTITUTING  A  LODGE. 

THE  Grand  Lodge,  or  their  representatives,  duly 
authorized  for  the  occasion,  having  convened  at 
some  suitable  apartment,  walk  in  procession  to  the 
Lodge  room.  The  Lodge  is  then  opened  in  the 
third  degree  by  the  Grand  Master,  or  his  substitute, 
and  an  appropriate  prayer  repeated. 

The  dispensation,  if  the  brethren  have  been  acting 
under  one,  is  read  by  the  Grand  Secretary,  as  is 
also  the  Warrant  or  Charter  of  constitution.  The 
transactions  of  the  New  Lodge  while  under  dispen- 
sation are  then  submitted,  and,  if  approved,  declared 
valid  and  constitutional. 

An  oration  or  address  on  the  nature  and  design 
of  masonry  is  then  delivered;  at  the  conclusion  of 
which,  the  Grand  Master  advances  and  constitutes 
the  new  Lodge  in  the  following  manner; 

"In  this  my  exalted  character,  I  invoke  the  name 
of  the  Most  High,  to  whom  be  glory  and  honor, 
to  be  with  you  in  all  your  labors;  and  by  the  divine 
aid  I  now  constitute  and  form  you,  my  worthy 
brethren,  into  a  Lodge  of  FREE  and  ACCEPTED 
MASONS,  from  henceforth  I  empower  you  to  act 
as  a  regular  LODGE,  constituted  in  conformity  to 
the  rites  of  the  order  and  charges  of  our  ancient 
and  honorable  fraternity:  and  may  God  be  with 
you." 

The  Grand  honors  are  then  given,  and  the  cere- 
mony of  installation  succeeds. 

CEREMONY  OF  INSTALLATION.* 
THE  Grand  Master  asks  his  Deputy,  "If  he  has 
"  examined  the  Master  nominated  in  the  warrant, 
"  and  whether  he  finds  him  well  skilled  in  the  noble 
"  science  and  the  Royal  Art?"  The  Deputy  answer- 
ing in  the  affirmative,  by  the  Grand  Master's  order 
he  takes  the  candidate  from  among  his  fellows,  and 
presents  him  in  front  of  the  chair,  saying, 

**  Most  worshipful  Grand  Master,  I  present  my 
"worthy  brother  A.  B.  to  be  installed  Master  of 
"  this  new  Lodge.  I  find  him  to  be  of  good  morals 
"and  sufficient  skill;  and  I  doubt  not  that  he  will 
"  discharge  the  duties  of  his  station  with  fidelity  and 
"  justice." 

The  following  charges  are  then  read  to  the  Mas- 
ter Elect. 

"  I.  Vou  agree  to  be  a  good  man  and  true,  and 
"  strictly  to  obey  the  moral  law. 

"  II.  You  agree  to  be  a  peaceable  citizen,  and 
"  cheerfully  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  country 
"  in  which  you  reside. 

"  III.    You  promise  not  to  be  concerned  in  plots 

*Tlie  same  ceremony  and  charges  attend  every 
succeeding  installation:  the  present  Master  install- 
ing the  Master  Elect. 


"  or  conspiracies  against  government,  but  patiently 
"  to  submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  constituted  au- 
"  thorities. 

•*  IV.  You  agree  to  pay  a  proper  respect  to  the 
"  civil  magistrate,  to  work  diligently,  live  credit- 
"  ably,  and  act  honorably  by  all  men. 

"  V.  You  agree  to  hold  in  veneration  the  orig- 
"  inal  rulers  and  patrons  of  the  Order  of  Masonry, 
"  and  their  regular  successors  supreme  and  subor- 
"  dinate,  according  to  their  stations;  and  to  submit 
"  to  the  awards  and  resolutions  of  your  brethren 
"  in  Grand  Lodge  convened,  in  every  case  consistent 
"  with  the  constitutions  of  the  Order. 

"  VI.  You  agree  to  avoid  private  piques  and 
"  quarrels,  and  to  guard  against  intemperance  and 
"  excess. 

"VII.  You  agree  to  be  cautious  in  your  carriage 
"  and  behavior,  courteous  to  your  brethren,  and 
"  faithful  to  your  Lodge. 

"  VIII.  You  promise  to  respect  genuine  breth- 
"  ren,  and  to  discountenance  all  impostors  and  de- 
"  serters  from  the  original  plan  of  Masonry. 

**IX.  You  agree  to  promote  the  general  good 
"  of  society,  to  cultivate  the  social  virtues,  and  to 
"  propaeate  the  knowledge  of  true  Masonry." 

On  the  Master  Elect  signifying  his  assent  to 
these  charges,  the  following  regulations  are  read  to 
him. 

I.  You  promise  to  pay  homage  to  the  Grand 
Master  for  the  time  being,  and  to  his  officers,  when 
duly  installed;  and  strictly  to  conform  to  every 
edict  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  or  General  Assembly  of 
Masons,  that  is  not  subversive  of  the  principles  and 
groundwork  of  Masonry. 

II.  You  admit  that  the  power  does  not  exist  of 
making  innovations  in  the  body  of  Masonry,  to  the 
infringement  of  the  ancient  land-marks. 

III.  You  promise  a  regular  attendance  on  the 
committees  and  communications  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  on  leceiving  proper  notice  thereof,  and  to 
pay  attention  to  all  the  duties  of  Masonry  on  con- 
venient occasions. 

IV.  You  admit  that  no  new  Lodge  should  be 
formed  without  permission  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and 
that  no  countenance  ought  to  be  given  to  such 
irregular  Lodge,  or  to  any  person  clandestinely  ini- 
tiated therein,  being  contrary  to  the  ancient  charges 
of  the  Order. 

"V^".  You  admit  that  no  person  can  be  regularly 
made  a  mason  in,  or  admitted  a  member  of,  any 
Lodge,  without  previous  notice  and  due  inquiry  into 
his  character. 

VI.  You  promise  that  no  visitors  shall  be  re- 
ceived into  your  Lodge  without  due  examination, 
and  producing  the  necessary  vouchers. 
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The  Grand  Master  then  addresses  the  Master 
Elect: 

"  Do  you  submit  to  these  charges,  and  promise 
"  to  support  these  regulations  as  Masters  have  done 
"  in  all  ages  before  you?" 

The  new  Master  having  signified  his  cordial 
acquiescence,  is  bound  to  his  trust  by  the  obligation 
of  the  chair. 

He  is  then  invested  with  the  badge  of  his  office, 
and  regularly  installed  by  the  Grand  Master  who 
thus  salutes  him: 

Brother  A.  B.  in  consequence  of  your  cheerful 
conformity  to  the  charges  and  regulations  of  the 
order,  and  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  your 
brethren,  I  install  you  Master  of  this  Lodge,  plac- 
ing full  confidence  in  your  care  and  capacity. 

The  Warrant  is  then  delivered  over  to  the  new 
Master,  and  his  station  and  duties  explained;  after 
which  the  holy  writings,  the  square  and  compass, 
the  book  of  constitutions,  the  jewels  and  insignia  of 
the  diflferent  officers,  are  separately  presented  to 
him,  and  charges  suitable  to  each  delivered. 

The  new  Master  is  then  conducted  by  the  Dea- 
cons under  a  Grand  salute  to  the  left  hand  of  the 
Grand  Master,  where  he  returns  his  becoming  ac- 
knowledgments. 

This  ceremony  being  concluded,  the  Wardens  and 
other  officers  being  conducted  in  front  of  the  chairs, 
are  severally  installed  by  the  Grand  Wardens,*  in- 
vested with  the  badges  of  their  offices,  and  in- 
structed in  their  respective  duties.  They  take  their 
station  by  the  side  of  the  Grand  officers  of  similar 
rank. 

The  members  of  the  new  Lodge  then  sing  the 
installation  ode,  during  the  close  of  which  they 
move  around  in  procession,  saluting  their  new  Mas- 
ter and  officers  in  the  three  degrees,  and  conclude 
with  the  Grand  honors. 

The  ceremony  of  installation  being  concluded,  the 
Grand  Master  gives  the  brethren  joy  of  their  officers 
in  a  short  and  suitable  address. 

The  Grand  Secretary  proclaims  the  new  Lodge 
three  times  with  the  honors  of  Masonry. 

The  Lodge  being  then  called  to  refreshment,  and 
a  toast  given  by  the  Grand  Master,  and  at  his  direc- 
tion by  the  Grand  Wardens,  the  chairs  are  resigned 
to  the  New  Officers,  the  different  Grand  officers  re- 
pairing to  seats  provided  for  them  in  the  East. 

After  refreshing  a  reasonable  time,  the  Lodge  is 
called  to  labor,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  takes  leave, 
departing  with  the  customary  honors. 

This  is  the  usual  ceremony  observed  at  the  con- 


*The  new  ^L1stcr  installs  the  Wardens  and  other 
officers  at  each  subsequent  installation. 


.•^titution  of  a  new  Lodge,  which  the  Grand  officers 
may  abridge  or  extend  at  pleasure,  but  the  material 
points  are  on  no  account  to  be  omitted. 

INSTALLATION  ODE. 

[Tune— Rule  Britannia.] 

When  earth's  foundation  first  was  laid. 

By  the  Almighty  Artist's  hand, 
'Twas  then  our  perfect  laws  were  made, 

Establish'd  by  his  strict  command. 

Chorus. 

Hail  mysterious,  hail  glorious  Masonry! 
That  makes  us  ever  great  and  free. 

In  vain  weak  man  for  shelter  sought. 
In  vain  from  place  to  place  did  roam, 

Until  from  heaven  he  was  taught 
To  plan,  to  build,  to  fix  his  home. 
Hail,  mysterious,  &c. 

Illustrious  hence  we  date  our  Art, 
Our  works  in  beauteous  piles  appear; 

Which  shall  to  endless  time  impart. 
How  worthy  and  how  great  we  are. 
Hail,  mysterious,  &c. 

Nor  we  less  fam'd  for  every  tie. 
By  which  the  human  thought  is  bound; 

Love,  truth,  and  friendship  socially. 
Join  all  our  hearts  and  hands  around. 
Hail,  mysterious,  &c. 

Our  actions  still  by  virtue  blest, 

And  to  our  precepts  ever  true. 
The  world  admiring  shall  request 

To  learn,  and  our  bright  paths  pursue. 
Hail,  mysterious,  &c. 

ANOTHER,  USED  BY  SOME  LODGES. 

Hail  Masonry  divine; 
Glory  of  ages  shine. 

Long  may'st  thou  reign: 
W'here'er  thy  Lodges  stand. 
May  they  have  great  command, 
And  always  grace  the  land, 

Thou  Art  divine! 

Great  fabrics  still  arise. 
And  grace  the  azure  skies. 

Great  arc  thy  schemes: 
Thy  noble  Orders  are 
Matchless  beyond  compare; 
No  Art  with  thee  can  share. 

Thou  Art  divine! 
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Hiram,  the  architect, 
Did  all  the  Craft  direct 

How  they  should  build; 
Sol'mon,  great  Isr'el's  King, 
Did  mighty  blessings  bring, 
And  left  us  room  to  sing, 

Hail,  royal  Art! 

FORM  OF  APPOINTING  A  PROXY. 

At  a  meeting  of        Lodge,  held  at  the 
day  of 

On  motion,  Resolved  that  our  worshipful  brother, 
be  admitted  an  honorary  member  of  this 
Lodge,*  and  is  hereby  appointed  proxy  to  repre- 
sent this  Lodge  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State 
of  New- York,  and  fully  empowered  to  act  in  our 
behalf,  in  all  the  transactions  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
as  eflfectually  as  if  we  ourselves  were  personally 
present. 

C^^^^^      All  which  we  have  caused   to  be 
Seal       certified  by  our  Master  and  Wardens, 
(         *  )   and  the  Seal  of  our   Lodge   to  be 
(>-^www)  affixed. 

Master, 

Senior  Warden, 
Secretary.  Junior  Warden. 

FORM  OF  A  GRAND  MASONIC  PROCES- 
SION.! 
KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS 
with  martial  music. 
JUNIOR  LODGE  in  following  order: 
TYLER. 
MASTERS  OF  CEREMONY. 
MEMBERS,  two  and  two. 


♦The  Proxy  must  be  either  a  regular  or  honorary 
member  of  the  Lodge,  and  also  a  Master  or  Past- 
Master. 

tA  general  Masonic  procession  is  here  given, 
agreeable  to  which  others  of  diflferent  descriptions 
are  to  be  regulated. 


TREASURER  and  SECRETARY. 
JUNIOR  WARDEN.    SENIOR  WARDEN. 
PAST  MASTERS. 
A  MASTER  MASON,  bearing  the  Warrant  on  a 
cushion,  supported  by  two  Stewards. 
Deacon.    MASTER.  Deacon. 
The  different  Lodges  in  the  above  order; 

the  Junior  Lodges  preceeding. 
OFFICERS  of  the  ROYAL  ARCHt 
HIGHER  ORDERS, 
according  to  their  rank. 
BAND  OF  MUSIC. 
GRAND  LODGE, 
in  the  following  order. 
GRAND  TYLER. 
VISITING   MASTERS  and  PAST  MASTERS, 
who  are  neither  present  or  past  Grand  Officers. 
GRAND  TREASURER. 
GRAND  SECRETARY. 
PAST  GRAND  WARDENS. 
JUNIOR  G.  WARDEN. 
SENIOR  G.  WARDEN. 
CHAPLAINS. 
G.  Deacon^    G.  Pursuivant,  bearing  the  Bible. 
G.  Deacon. 
DEPUTY  GRAND  MASTER. 
G.  Deacon.    GRAND  MASTER.    G.  Deacon. 
Four  Grand  Stewards  abreast  with  Drawn  Swords. 

The  procession  having  reached  the  church,  the 
Knights  Templars  enter  and  halt.  The  Tyler  of  the 
Junior  Lodge  remains  at  the  door:  the  whole  fine 
opens  to  the  right  and  left.  The  Grand  Lodge 
proceeds  through  the  avenue  thus  formed  till  it 
reaches  the  Templars,  who  being  a  military  order, 
precede  it  as  an  advanced  guard,  and  take  their 
places  in  seats  provided  for  them  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Grand  Lodge. 


tOnly  the  Officers  of  the  Royal  Arch  walk  in  this 
station,  when  that  body  is  numerous,  the  members 
being  dispersed  in  their  respective  Lodges. 
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EARLY  HISTORY  OF  FREEMASONRY  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 


|HE  following  remarkably  interest- 
ing historical  study  was  read  at 
the  Centennial  of  New  Hartford, 
!  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  June  27, 
1888,  and  afterward  printed  in  the  *Transac- 
tions  of  the  Oneida  Historical  Society."  The 
author,  the  late  R.\  W.*.  Rees  G.  Williams, 
of  Utica,  also  reprinted  the  essay  in  a  limited 
edition  in  pamphlet  form,  but  it  has  become 
exceedingly  scarce.  Although  much  of  the 
information  it  gives  appears  in  the  body  of  this 
work,  the  pamphlet  as  a  whole  is  of  such  in- 
terest and  shows  such  loving  and  painstaking 
research  on  the  part  of  its  lamented  author 
that  it  has  been  deemed  fitting  to  incorporate 
the  whole  of  it  in  this  book.  Would  that 
every  section  of  our  jurisdiction  has  found 
such  a  talented,  painstaking  and  enthusiastic 
historian! 

To-day  we  roll  back  the  tide  of  history,  and  stand 
not  amid  the  civilization  and  progress  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  but  of  the  eighteenth,  and  among 
the  men  who  shaped  and  formed  and  who  set  in 
motion  the  life  of  the  region  in  which  we  live.  For 
man  of  necessity  is  the  grand  agent,  not  alone  to 
found  institutions,  to  carry  out  principles,  but  to 
establish  states  and  nations. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  the  Whitestown  country, 
embracing  nearly  one-half  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  peopled  to-day  with  more  than  two  millions 
of  inhabitants,  then  contained  hardly  five  hundred. 
But  under  the  spirit  of  adventure  or  quickening 
energies,  New  England  poured  in  its  stream  of  pop- 
ulation to  transform  the  place  with  new  activities, 


and  fill  it  with  the  homes  of  men.  And  though 
seemingly  unconnected  with  all  this.  Freemasonry 
took  an  important  part  in  the  shaping  process,  by 
which  an  uncultivated  region  became  cultivated,  and 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  civilization  and  the  enter- 
prises which  mark  the  life  and  progress  of  to-day. 

July  30,  1733,  the  Right  Honorable  and  Most 
Worshipful  Anthony,  Lord  Viscount  Montague, 
Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  England,  constituted 
and  appointed  Henry  Price,  of  Boston,  Provincial 
Grand  Master  of  New  England.  His  first  act  was 
to  construct  St.  John's  Lodge,  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
in  1733. 

June  24,  1734,  a  petition  was  presented  by  Benja- 
min Franklin  and  several  brethren  residing  in  Phila- 
delphia to  establish  a  Lodge  in  that  city.  The  peti- 
tion was  granted  by  the  Right  Worshipful  Grand 
Master  Henry  Price,  who  at  this  time  received  au- 
thority to  establish  Masonry  in  all  North  America, 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  was  constituted  the  first 
Master  of  the  new  Lodge.  Almost  at  the  same 
time  the  brethren  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  petitioned 
for  the  erection  of  a  Lodge  there,  which  was  also 
granted.  But  turning  his  attention  to  New  Eng- 
land, Grand  Master  Price  constituted  Lodges  in  its 
various  villages  and  towns.  From  these  Lodges 
came  the  Masons  who  were  the  pioneers  of  this 
region  and  who  influenced  its  civil  and  Masonic  life 
even  to  the  present  hour. 

April  6,  1792,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York 
issued  a  warrant  to  establish  a  Lodge  in  Herkimer 
county.  It  was  constituted  by  the  name  of  Amic- 
able Lodge,  and  situated  in  New  Hartford.  From 
1792  to  1799  inclusive,  the  following  members  were 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  Lodge: 

1792 — Jedediah  Sanger,  Jared  Crittenden.  Isaac 
Jones,  Jonas  Piatt,  Arthur  Breese,  Benjamin  Mer- 
rills, Elias  Kane,  Jesse  Woodruff,  Evans  Wharry, 
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Seth  Ranney,  Abijah  Putnam,  Michael  Myers. 

1793 —  Thomas  R.  Gold,  John  Bcardsley,  Uriah 
Wright,  Ebenezer  Butler,  John  N.  Wemple,  Amasa 
Andrews,  John  Myers,  Gaylord  Griswold,  William 
Vcder,  Caleb  B.  Merrills,  David  Ostrom,  Asa  Par- 
malee,  Jonathan  Hall,  Lysimore  Wilder,  Jared 
Steele,  Ebenezer  Britten,  Reuben  Long,  George 
Doolittle,  Abel  French,  Elizur  Mosely,  Jonathan 
Moore,  Nathan  Smith,  Noadiah  Hubbard,  Timothy 
Tuttle,  John  Post,  Alexander  Enos,  James  Steele, 
Oliver  Collins,  Elijah  Flowers,  William  Colbreath, 
Ephraim  Blackman,  Lemuel  Leavenworth,  Samuel 
Sizer,  Edward  Salisbury,  Eliakim  Elmer,  Richard 
Willis,  Luke  Wemple,  Samuel  Collins,  Jonas  Wy- 
man,  Nathanial  Marsh,  William  Sayles,  John  Til- 
lotson,  Benjamin  Pike,  Alexander  Dorchester, 
Amos  Mathews. 

1794 —  ^John  Ballard,  John  Choat,  Ebenezer  Butler, 
Jr.,  F.  W.  Kellogg,  Loring  Webb,  Richard  Sanger, 
Levi  Sartwell,  Needom  Maynard,  Alpheus  Whee- 
lock,  Daniel  Perkins,  Thomas  Brown,  Josiah  Jen- 
nms,  Joseph  Farwell,  Amos  Ives,  Lot  North,  John 
R.  Bone. 

1795 —  ^Joseph  Kirkland,  John  H.  Perkins,  Stephen 
White,  Richard  Starkweather,  Mathias  Hurlburt, 
Jesse  Pierce,  Levi  Hill,  John  Edgett,  Hiram  Innus, 
Thomas  Norton,  Eli  Butler,  Thomas  Caselty, 
Ephraim  Waldo,  James  Henry,  Richard  Perkins, 
Elias  Merrills. 

1796—  Amos  G.  Hull,  Benjamin  Morris,  Asahel 
Jackson,  Philo  White,  Barnabas  Lathrop,  James 
Sheldon,  Daniel  Chapman,  George  Standard,  John 
Eames,  Grove  Lawrence,  Uri  Doolittle,  Selah  Sey- 
mour, James  Dorchester,  Asa  Way,  Jonathan  Pat- 
ten, John  Kendall. 

1797 —  Elnathan  Andrews,  Asahel  Gridley,  John 
Goldsmith,  Artemus  Jackson,  James  Chapman, 
Warren  Hicox,  William  Henry,  Kanak  Mills,  Ste- 
phen Turner,  William  Sage,  Ezekiel  Clark,  Thomas 
Sayles,  Caleb  Jackson,  Joseph  Pierce,  Windsor 
Stone,  Ebenezer  Pardy,  Gershum  Hubbel. 

1798 —  Samuel  Hall,  Lemuel  Jackson,  Waitsill 
Dickenson,  Richard  May,  Freeman  Enos,  Theo- 
dore Woodruff,  Ebenezer  Hawley,  Jeremiah  Whip- 
ple, Joseph  Yaw,  James  Green,  Joshua  Ostrom, 
Stephen  Ford,  Abraham  Van  Epes,  Jonathan  Bar- 
ker, Eleazur  House,  Richard  Whitney,  Josiah  Whit- 
ney, Asahel  Higby,  Justus  Tower. 

1799 —  James  Jackson.  Ebenezer  Kimball,  Oliver 
Hovey,  Joshua  Johnson,  Enoch  Storey,  Job  Her- 
rick. 

The  first  officers  of  the  Lodge  were  John  J.  Mor- 
gan, John  Post  and  Michael  Myers.  As  these  men 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  this  portion  of 
the  State,  it  is  fitting  for  a  moment  to  dwell  upon 
the  main  features  of  their  lives. 


John  Jordan  Morgan,  the  first  Master  of  the 
Lodge,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Nov.  7, 
1768.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Morgan  and  Mary 
De  Lancey.  his  wife.  John  Morgan  was  a  native 
of  Wales  and  a  sea  captain.  He  intended  his  son 
for  the  British  navy,  but  was  frustrated  by  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  John  J. 
Morgan  was  a  lifelong  resident  of  New  York.  He 
was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Catharine 
Warne,  of  Jamaica,  Long  Island.  Some  time  after 
her  death  and  the  death  of  their  child,  he  married 
Eliza  Baldwin,  of  Cork,  Ireland.  After  his  second 
marriage  he  adopted  a  niece  of  his  first  wife.  She 
assumed  the  name  of  Morgan,  and  in  1826  Catharine 
Morgan  was  married  to  John  Adams  Dix,  then  a 
young  artillery  oflftcer  and  aid-de-camp  to  Major 
Gen.  Jacob  Brown  of  the  United  States  Array.  In 
1822  John  J.  Morgan  was  elected  from  New  York 
City  as  Representative  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  He  served  in  the  Assembly  of  the 
State,  and  also  as  collector  for  the  port  of  New 
York. 

In  private  life  he  was  a  scholar  of  rare  accom- 
plishments. He  spoke  and  wrote  the  French  lan- 
guage with  ease  and  fluency.  In  domestic  and 
social  life  he  had  the  manners  and  courtesy  of  the 
gentleman  of  an  age  altogether  passed.  He  was  an 
ornament  to  the  society  in  which  he  moved.  In 
his  religious  life  he  was  a  communicant  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  and  served  as  vestryman  for 
many  years. 

He  was  a  large  landholder  in  Oneida,  Herkimer 
and  other  counties  of  New  York.  He  held  them 
under  patent  of  the  State.  It  was  a  matter  of  pride 
with  him  to  say  that  he  was  the  first  white  man  who 
owned  these  lands  after  they  had  been  sold  by  the 
Indians,  and  his  descendants  are  still  in  possession 
of  the  original  documents  which  note  the  transfer- 
ence of  these  lands  to  him. 

He  built  a  summer  residence  between  the  towns 
of  Clarkville  and  New  Berlin,  and  gave  it  the  name 
of  "The  Unadilla."  For  thirty  or  forty  years  he 
spent  his  summers  there.  He  died  at  Port  Chester 
while  visiting  his  son-in-law,  Gen.  Dix,  and  was 
buried  in  the  family  vault.  Trinity  Churchyard,  New 
York. 

John  Post,  the  first  Senior  Warden  of  the  Lodge, 
son  of  EUas  and  Mary  Post,  was  born  Dec.  28,  1748. 
He  was  married  Jan.  7,  1776,  to  Margarietji  Bellin- 
ger. There  were  born  to  them  eleven  children: 
John,  Jr.,  Maria  (who  died  in  infancy),  Maria, 
Frederick,  Catharine,  Elias,  Deborah,  Catalme. 
Elizabeth,  Helen  and  Rebecca.  Elias  Post,  his  fa- 
ther, after  an  eventful  life,  was  found  dead  in  his 
bed  by  his  son  John  and  Baron  Steuben,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  the  family.    His  wife  was  the 
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daughter  of  Col.  Bellinger,  who  was  an  aid  to  Gen. 
Nicholas  Herkimer,  and  fought  at  Oriskany. 

John  Post  was  a  staff  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  He  took  part  in  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Bur- 
goyne  and  in  the  expedition  of  Sullivan.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and  also  at  the 
surrender  of  Gen.  Cornwallis,  which  virtually  ended 
the  war. 

In  1790,  in  connection  with  a  Mr.  Martin,  of  Sche- 
nectady, he  engaged  in  trade  with  the  Six  Nations. 
He  purchased  large  quantities  of  ginseng,  which  he 
exported  to  China,  it  being  supposed  at  that  time 
a  remedy  for  the  plague.  After  his  removal  to 
Utica,  later  in  that  year,  he  still  continued  dealing 
with  the  Indians,  and  was  the  first  merchant  in  the 
place.  About  this  time  he  established  a  line  of 
stage-boats  on  the  Mohawk  River,  to  run  between 
Albany  and  Utica.  These  boats  were  styled  **The 
Accommodation"  and  the  ''Diligence."  For  the 
times  they  were  regarded  as  comfortable  and  very 
useful  conveyances.  They  furnished  room  for 
twenty  passengers  and  were  propelled  by  means 
of  poles,  and  though  remarkable  for  their  day,  they 
furnish  a  marked  contrast  to  the  splendid  steamers 
of  our  modern  commerce,  which  show  our  national 
progress.  He  also  established  a  line  of  freight 
boats,  which  during  the  season  of  navigation  were 
employed  in  carrying  produce  to  Schenectady  and 
bringing  back  merchandise. 

Previous  to  his  settlement  in  Utica  he  had  pur- 
chased near  the  Mohawk  River  land  on  which  he 
caused  a  log  house  to  be  built.  This  was  on  the 
east  side  of  what  is  to-day  Genesee  street  and  near 
the  corner  of  Whitesboro  street.  At  first  he  kept 
his  goods  in  his  house,  but  in  1791  he  built  a  store 
on  the  corner  of  Genesee  and  Whitesboro  streets. 
In  this  store  he  carried  on  for  many  years  an  ex- 
tensive trade  with  the  Indians  and  white  settlers. 
He  extended  his  business  to  Floyd,  Manlius  and 
New  York,  and  became  a  man  of  wealth.  He 
served  as  first  postmaster  in  the  village  of  Utica,  and 
held  the  office  for  many  years.  On  July  13,  1792, 
he  purchased  from  the  representatives  of  Gen. 
Bradstreet  895^2  acres  of  land — known  as  Lot  No.  95 
in  the  Crosby  Manor.  This  land  now  includes  the 
very  heart  of  our  present  city  of  Utica. 

On  June  5,  1805.  a  petition  from  John  Post  and 
others,  residing  in  Utica  and  vicinity,  County  of 
Oneida,  was  received,  recommended  by  Amicable 
Lodge,  No.  23,  to  establish  a  Lodge  of  Master  Ma- 
sons in  the  village  of  Utica.  The  Grand  Lodge  of 
New  York  granted  the  petition.  Oneida  Lodge  was 
constituted,  and  John  Post  became  its  first  Master 
and  held  the  office  for  several  years. 

In  1806  he  took  into  partnership  his  son-in-law, 


Giles  Hamlin,  who  purchased  a  large  stock  of  mer- 
chandise. A  fire  broke  out  and  destroyed  his  prop- 
erty, and  in  a  few  moments  swept  away  his  wealth, 
leaving  him  a  bankrupt.  Shortly  after  this  he  re- 
moved to  Manlius,  where  he  resided  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  Dec.  5,  1839.  He  was  buried  at 
Jamesville,  near  Manlius. 

Michael  Myers,  the  Junior  Warden  of  the  Lodge, 
was  born  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  (formerly  Auville),  Feb. 
I,  1753.  He  came  to  Herkimer  with  a  company  of 
soldiers  from  New  Jersey.  At  the  battle  of  Johns- 
town, in  1781,  he  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  leg, 
crippling  him  for  life.  His  brother  Mathew,  who 
was  associated  with  him,  was  killed  in  the  battle. 

In  person  Gen.  Myers  was  dignified  and  of  aris- 
tocratic bearing,  and  a  man  of  marked  ability.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  he  remained  at  Herkimer.  There 
he  married  Catharine,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Capt. 
Henry  Harter.  She  was  born  in  February  1768,  at 
the  village  of  Prescott,  Canada,  where  her  parents 
had  been  taken  as  prisoners  in  the  French  and  In- 
dian wars.  While  residing  at  Herkimer  there  were 
born  five  sons  and  three  daughters:  Peter  M.,  Henry, 
Nancy,  Catharine,  Mathew,  Michael,  John  and  Mar- 
garet, the  last  of  whom  is  still  living  at  Little  Falls 
at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-seven. 

He  very  soon  became  largely  interested  in  the  pur- 
chase of  real  estate  in  the  village  of  Herkimer  and 
surrounding  country,  and  became  the  owner  of  the 
homestead  of  his  father-in-law.  He  was  also  the 
owner  of  a  few  slaves,  who  lived  on  his  estate  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  by  far  the  most  promi- 
nent man  and  leading  character  in  this  part  of  the 
State.  In  1790  he  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
from  Montgomery  County,  and  in  1791  he  was  the 
first  and  only  member  from  the  new  county  of  Her- 
kimer. In  1796  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate, which  office  he  held  for  four  years.  In  1791  he 
was  the  first  judge  of  Herkimer  County,  a  position 
which  he  also  held  in  1794. 

March  5,  1794,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  is- 
sued a  warrant  for  holding  Amicable  Lodge,  No.  36, 
in  the  village  of  Herkimer,  of  which  Michael  Myers 
was  the  first  Master,  and  held  the  office  for  many 
years. 

After  a  long  and  useful  career  in  public  and  Ma- 
sonic life,  he  died  on  Feb.  17,  1814,  at  Herkimer, 
and  was  buried  at  that  place.  In  the  year  1887  his 
remains  and  those  of  his  family  that  were  buried 
there,  were  removed  to  Oak  Hill  Cemetery,  which 
has  lately  been  consecrated  as  the  resting  place  of 
the  dead  of  Herkimer. 

But  among  the  Masons  who  left  enduring  im* 
press  upon  society,  whose  power  was  wide  and  in- 
fluence abiding,  was  Jedediah  Sanger,  the  founder 
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of  New  Hartford.  He  was  born  in  Sherburne.  Mass., 
on  the  17th  of  February,  1751  (O.  S.)  He  received 
the  education  common  to  boys  at  that  period  in  New 
England,  and  subsequently  became  a  merchant.  In 
1771  he  was  married  to  Sarah  Rider,  and  was  the 
father  of  four  children.  She  died  in  1814.  He  mar- 
ried for  his  second  wife,  in  1815,  Sarah  B.  Kissam. 
She  died  in  1825.  He  married  for  his  third  wife,  in 
1827,  Fanny  Dench,  who  survived  him  thirteen 
years. 

In  1782  he  removed  to  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  business.  Two  years  later  a  fire  destroyed 
his  property;  the  loss  left  him  a  bankrupt.  Having 
heard  of  the  famous  Whitestown  country,  he  re- 
moved there,  and  in  1788  purchased  1,000  acres  of 
land  c^n  the  Sauquoit  Creek.  Under  his  quickening 
touch  New  Hartford  became  a  thriving  settlement  in 
the  midst  of  the  forest  which  had  once  been  the 
home  of  the  savage.  With  Gen.  Myers  and  others 
he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  founding  and  growth  of 
Hamilton  Oneida  Academy,  now  a  college,  with  all 
those  influences  and  benefactions  which  flow  from 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  It  is  the  glory  of 
Masonry,  then  weak  in  its  numbers,  that  the  corner- 
stone of  that  institution  was  laid  by  Masonic  hands, 
making  1794  a  memorable  year  in  the  history  of  the 
college.  He  was  closely  identified  with  St.  Steph- 
en's Church,  New  Hartford,  which  through  the 
years  has  sent  out  its  wholesome  and  enduring  stimu- 
lus to  the  life  of  the  community.  He  not  only  gave 
the  land  on  which  the  church  stands  to-day,  but  he 
endowed  it  in  his  will  with  an  annuity  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  clergyman  to  minister  at  its  altar. 

He  held  many  positions  of  public  trust.  He  was 
elected  the  first  Supervisor  of  the  town  of  Whites- 
town.  In  1794  and  1795  he  was  sole  member  of 
Assembly  from  Herkimer  County.  In  1796  he  was 
elected  Senator  for  four  years.  When  Oneida  County 
was  organized,  in  1798,  he  was  appointed  the  first 
Judge,  and  remained  in  office  until  the  year  1810, 
when  he  became  disqualified  by  age. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  passed 
March  5,  1795,  the  town  of  Sangerficld  was  formed — 
named  after  Judge  Sanger.  In  consideration  of  its 
being  named  in  his  honor,  he  presented  fifty  acres 
of  land  to  that  religious  body  which  should  first 
erect  a  church  edifice.  The  Congregational  Society 
having  first  organized,  but  the  Baptist  having  erect- 
ed the  first  house  of  worship,  the  land  was  equally 
divided  between  them,  both  societies  profiting  by  his 
generous  gift.  And  in  the  Masonic  Institution  a 
Lodge  was  formed  in  Waterville  bearing  his  name, 
to  testify  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
fraternity. 

His  zeal  and  love  for  the  fraternity  brought  him 


into  wide  prominence  in  the  councils  of  Royal  Arch 
Masonry.  He  was  a  delegate  from  Horeb  Chapter, 
New  Hartford,  to  the  city  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan. 
25,  1708,  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  the  General 
Grand  Chapter  of  the  United  States.  His  ardor  led 
him  to  make  these  long  journeys,  and  at  that  period 
of  our  history  difficult,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  this 
branch  of  Freemasonry.  The  expenses  necessary  for 
this  purpose  were  cheerfully  and  willingly  met  by 
himself,  the  increase  of  the  Order  being  to  him  the 
reward  he  sought  in  all  his  trials  and  labors. 

At  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  March  14,  1798,  he  was  deemed  wor- 
thy to  be  chosen  to  one  of  the  highest  offices  of 
that  august  body,  in  connection  with  the  celebrated 
De  Witt  Clinton.  For  many  years  he  attended  the 
councils  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons in  the  city  of  Albany. 

His  devotion  to  the  institution  of  Masonry  induced 
him  to  furnish  a  home  in  his  own  dwelling  for  Ma- 
sons destitute  of  a  Lodge,  for  their  meetings  in  Ma- 
sonic work.  In  the  room,  beautifully  and  amply  fur- 
nished, he  himself  presided  for  seven  years  as  Mas- 
ter of  Amicable  Lodge,  No.  23.  This  small  and 
humble  beginning  has  been  fruitful  in  the  increase 
of  Lodges  of  the  order.  The  grain  sown  in  weakness 
has  sprung  up  in  golden  harvest.  Through  conflict 
and  opposition,  through  peril  and  difficulty.  Lodge 
after  Lodge  sprang  into  existence;  Masonry  assert- 
ing its  right  to  live  by  the  truths  it  teaches  and  the 
Grand  Brotherhood  it  unfolds. 

And  the  first  Lodge  that  grew  out  of  Amicable 
Lodge  in  New  Hartford,  was  Amicable  Lodge,  No. 
36,  -Herkimer,  April  6,  1794.  At  intervals  other 
Lodges  followed. 

Aug.  14,  1795,  Otsego  Lodge,  Cooperstown,  Ot- 
sego County. 

Nov.  4,  1796,  Aurora  Lodge,  Fairfield,  Herkimer 
County. 

Dec.  29,  1796,  Steuben  Lodge,  Steuben,  Herkimer 
County. 

Jan.  18,  1797,  Western  Star  Lodge,  Unadilla.  Her- 
kimer County. 

March  22,  1797,  Bath  Lodge,  Bath,  Steuben 
County. 

Jan.  5,  1799,  United  Brethren  Lodge,  Cazenovia, 
Chenango  County. 

Jan.  7,  1799,  Tioga  Lodge,  Union,  Tioga  County. 

Jan.  9,  1799,  Village  Lodge,  Marcellus,  Onondaga 
County. 

Feb.  13,  1799,  Roman  Lodge,  Rome,  Oneida 
County. 

Nov.  23,  1799,  Federal  Lodge,  Paris,  (located  at 
Clinton),  Oneida  County. 
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Upon  all  these  bodies  Judge  Sanger  impressed  the 
principles  of  Freemasonry  so  strongly,  that  though 
their  members  have  passed  away,  their  successors 
feel  and  are  moved  by  them  until  this  hour.  He 
was  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Masonry  and  of 
the  Gospel,  owe  no  man  anything,  that  debts  in- 
curred, through  no  fault  of  his,  were  religiously  paid; 
and  he  stands  as  a  monument  of  Masonic  integrity 
and  those  charities  which  are  the  glory  of  the  order. 
When  he  died  a  true  man  passed  away,  but  the  im- 
petus he  gave  to  the  life,  the  energies,  the  enterprises 
of  his  time,  has  not  passed  away.  For  public  spirit, 
liberality,  high-mindedness,  inspiration  for  progress 
and  the  welfare  of  the  race  never  die. 

Judge  Sanger  died  June  6,  1829,  and  was  buried 
in  New  Hartford.*  As  a  grateful  remembrance  of  his 
character  and  virtues  a  mural  tablet  has  been  placed 
in  the  church  he  loved,  and  for  the  welfare  of  which 
he  so  earnestly  labored. 

Apart  from  those  already  mentioned,  there  were 
others  who  left  an  abiding  impress  on  their  time 
and  our  time,  men  whose  spirits  were  tempered  by 
the  War  of  Independence,  and  virtues  strengthened 
by  the  trials  and  conflicts  through  which  they  passed. 
In  the  brief  and  passing  notice  I  mention  Col.  Wil- 
liam Colbreath.  He  held  the  office  of  Sheriff  of 
Herkimer  County,  in  1791  and  1796.  At  the  organi- 
zation of  Oneida  County,  in  1798,  he  was  chosen 
Sheriff,  and  was  the  first  officer  who  ever  served  a 
process  on  what  was  known  as  the  Military  Tract. 
Though  he  had  served  in  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, his  title  was  acquired  after  the  war  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State.  In  social  life  he  was  full  of  hu- 
mor and  took  great  delight  in  scenes  of  mirth.  His 
manners  grew  out  more  from  a  mind  naturally 
strong,  rather  than  from  one  educated  in  the  schools 
or  the  courtesies  of  life  in  society. 

Evans  Wharry  occupied  a  prominent  position  in 
the  early  history  of  Herkimer  County.  He  served 
in  the  American  Army  under  Gen.  Montgomery  at 
the  assault  of  Quebec,  but  most  of  his  service  was 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Schuyler.  In  1798  he 
was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
continued  to  serve  in  that  office  until  he  was  re- 
tired by  constitutional  limit.  He  had  personal  rela- 
tions with  Washington,  Hamilton,  Qinton,  and  other 
great  leaders  in  the  struggle  for  American  Inde- 
pendence. His  death  occurred  in  183 1,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty-two  years. 

♦Sept.  23,  1879,  Jedediah  Sanger's  remains  were 
removed  from  the  village  cemetery  at  New  Hartford, 
and  finally  "at  rest"  in  the  Utica  Forest  Hill 
Cemetery.  In  the  family  plot  were  also  buried  Fanny 
Dench  and  Sarah  B.,  wives,  and  Walter  and  Sarah 
Sanger,  children. 

12 


Jonas  Piatt  settled  in  Whitesboro.  He  was  the 
first  County  Clerk  of  Herkimer  County,  in  1791,  and 
of  Oneida,  when  it  was  organized  into  a  county,  in 
1798.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  in  1796, 
and  of  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1891.  He 
was  a  State  Senator  for  several  years.  In  1814  he 
was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State.  He  was  a  candidate  for  Governor,  but  was 
defeated  by  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  who  afterward 
became  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

David  Ostrom,  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  was  the  first  Supervisor  of  the  town  of  Paris. 
For  several  years  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Leg- 
islature, and  was  County  Judge  from  1798  until  1816. 

Gen.  George  Doolittle  was  a  soldier  in  the  army  of 
the  Revolution.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  was  the  first 
Brigadier  General  commissioned  in  the  county  of 
Oneida. 

Elizur  Mosely,  M.  D.,  was  postmaster  at  Whites- 
boro for  several  years.  When  he  gave  up  the  office 
he  was  known  as  the  oldest  postmaster  in  the  United 
States.  In  1798  he  was  Assistant  Justice  of  the 
County  Court.  In  1799  he  was  Sheriff  of  Oneida 
County. 

Thomas  R.  Gold  was  born  in  Connecticut  and  edu- 
cated at  Yale  College.  He  was  eminent  as  a  lawyer, 
standing  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  Central 
New  York.  In  1796  he  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate,  and  of  the  Assembly  in  1808.  He  was  a  rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  this  district  in  1804, 
and  in  1810-12.  In  conjunction  with  Gen.  George 
Doolittle,  he  set  up  the  first  cotton  factory  at  New 
York  Mills  in  the  year  1808. 

It  may  be  fitting  here  to  mention,  among  other 
Masons  whose  influence  remains  in  this  portion  of 
our  State,  the  names  of  George  Washington,  first 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  George  Clinton, 
Governor  of  New  York.  They  were  owners  of  valua- 
ble land  in  Oneida  County.  The  name  of  the  Govern- 
or is  perpetuated  in  this  connection  by  the  village 
of  Clinton.  Even  then,  and  later,  the  land  of  our 
county  was  more  valuable  than  that  of  Washing- 
ton's dearly  loved  Mount  Vernon.  This  is  witnessed 
to  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  sold  at  a  higher  price 
than  the  land  in  Virginia  once  owned  by  the  Father 
of  his  Country. 

The  name  of  Clinton  suggests  a  fact  pregnant  with 
meaning  in  the  history  of  Masonry.  The  small  be- 
ginning at  the  close  of  the  last  century  has  spread 
into  wider  and  more  splendid  issues.  The  few  Chap- 
ters of  Royal  Arch  Masonry  have  increased  into 
many,  until  the  grand  body  of  Royal  Arch  Masons 
in  the  State  of  New  York  stands  to-day,  in  intelli- 
gence and  power,  an  influence  such  as  no  man  can 
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estimate.  And  it  has  been  a  force  to  stimulate  the 
order  in  other  States  of  the  Union,  until  the  group 
of  Grand  Chapters,  like  stars  in  a  planetary  system, 
merges  in  and  forms  a  still  more  magnificent  sys- 
tem in  the  General  Grand  Chapter  of  the  United 
States.  The  germ  cast  into  the  ground  with  weak- 
ness and  tears  has  sprung  up  and  covers  the  land, 
rich  in  its  growth  of  good  deeds,  of  nobler  chari- 
ties, and  those  principles  which  exalt  and  ennoble 
human  nature. 

It  is  a  fact  significant  in  its  meaning,  that  while 
the  forest  has  become  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  land 
once  the  home  of  the  Indian,  is  now  the  foundation 
of  towns  and  cities,  Masonry  has  advanced  and  be- 
come a  part  in  their  activities  and  life.  While  times 
may  change  and  villages  rise  into  towns,  the  homes 
of  teeming  populations.  Masonry  remains  unchanged 
in  its  principles,  old  as  the  revelation  of  truth,  yet 
ever  new  and  fresh  and  inspiring  to  the  thoughts 
and  enterprises,  and  achievements  of  man.  And  while 
our  cherished  Utica  and  the  towns  that  all  around 
mark  American  civilization  shall  stand.  Masonry 
shall  exist,  a  beauty  and  a  power.  It  has  so  wrought 
itself  into  our  social  and  national  life  that  the  cor- 
ner-stones of  our  temples  for  learning,  for  justice,  for 
public  use,  are  laid  by  Masonic  hands.  Masonry  is 
perpetuating  itself  in  all  the  great  interests  which 
occupy  man,  and  which  broaden  and  deepen,  and 
give  abiding  strength  to  human  institutions. 

II. 

HOLLAND  LODGE. 

The  following  sketch  of  Holland  Lodge, 
which  is  condensed  from  an  article  in  the 
'•Freemason''  of  July  21,  1888,  by  W.  J. 
Hughan,  the  most  eminent  of  living  Masonic 
historical  antiquarians,  is  presented  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  these  pages  with  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  pen  of  one  to  w^honi  every 
student  of  Masonic  history  is  under  many 
obligations : 

In  all  probability  Holland  Lodge  was  the  first 
warranted  in  the  city  by  the  independent  Grand 
Lodge  of  New  York,  of  "Ancient"  origin,  and,  as  its 
name  indicates,  was  promoted  by  Dutch  brethren, 
who  desired  to  work  in  their  own  language  in  New 
York.  The  first  petition  was  dated  May  30.  1787, 
and  was  presented  on  June  6,  its  consideration  be- 
ing postponed  "until  next  regular  Grand  Lodge." 
At  the  next  Communication  these  persistent  breth- 
ren were  ready  with  another  petition,  promising  **to 


keep  their  proceedings  both  in  the  English  and  low 
Dutch  languages."  This  "sop"  appears  to  have  had 
the  desired  effect,  only  that  the  warrant  was  granted 
**on  condition  that  their  records  be  kept  in  En- 
glish," which,  to  say  the  least,  was  an  ungracious 
response  to  the  reasonable  offer  of  the  founders  of 
the  Holland  Lodge,  which  was  so  named  in  the  pe- 
tition. In  an  innocent  manner  the  originators  of  the 
Lodge  had  their  revenge,  as  their  premier  minute 
book  is  labelled  outside  in  Dutch,  and  their  seal  is 
"covered  with  Dutch  inscriptions,"  the  early  sum- 
monses being  also  in  their  national  tongue. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
in  favor  of  the  Lodge  having  "come  from  the  Prince 
of  Orange,"  or  any  other  foreign  prince,  as  many 
have  supposed.  It  is  solely  American  in  orignn  and 
constitution,  and  continues  on  the  roll  of  its  Grand 
Lodge  down  to  the  present  time.  No  number  was 
granted  it  until  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  on  April 
4,  1789,  by  members  of  eight  Lodges,  convened  by 
order  of  Grand  Lodge,  in  "Holland  Lodge  room." 
To  settle  the  precedence  of  some  of  these  Lodges 
was  a  matter  of  considerable  anxiety  and  difficulty, 
two  being  of  "Modern"  Constitution.  Apparently, 
the  representatives  went  mainly  by  the  dates  of  the 
warrants,  so  that  No.  2  of  New  York,  of  Dec.  5, 
1757  (No.  272  originally  on  the  English  register — see 
Bro.  Lane's  "Masonic  Records,"  p.  75),  was  chosen 
as  No.  I.  The  second  position  fell  to  the  "Royal 
Arch  Lodge,"  known  as  No.  8,  of  Dec.  15, 1760,  which 
was  never  on  our  register,  though  started  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Prov.  G.  M.  of  the  "Moderns"  (New 
York).  Then  the  five  "Ancient"  Lodges  were  given 
numbers  according  to  their  respective  dates  of  origin, 
and  the  "Holland  Lodge,"  as  the  junior,  took  No.  8. 
No.  212,  "Ancient,"  voted  against  all  the  proposi- 
tions, and,  of  course,  objected  to  its  being  fifth  in 
rank.  Later  on,  the  Dutch  Lodge  was  lowered  to  16, 
in  1819;  raised  to  13  in  1830;  but  became  again  No.  8 
in  1839. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  earliest  minutes 
are  preserved,  and  I  share  the  regret  of  its  W.  M. 
and  members  that  the  records  from  Deccember,  1812, 
to  November,  1846,  have  been  consumed,  and  also  a 
lot  of  valuable  papers. 

For  some  little  time  the  members  met  at  a  private 
house,  but  on  June  12,  1795,  it  is  stated  that  on  next 
St.  John's  Day  the  Lodge  would  remove  to  their 
new  Lodge  room  "erected  for  their  particular  ac- 
commodation." The  hall  was  duly  consecrated  by 
the  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  a  long  and  interest- 
ing account  being  given  in  the  Minute  Book  of  the 
ceremony.  A  copy  of  the  address  delivered  by  the 
Master  in  1787,  on  his  installation,  printed,  was 
presented  to  the  historian  of  the  Lodge,  and  is 
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doubtless  a  rare  thing  to  meet  with  now.  The  W. 
M.  then  was  Bro.  Vanden  Broek,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  second  Lawrence  Dermott,  in  his  ability 
to  converse  in  different  languages  with  his  brethren. 
In  1794,  in  consequence  of  the  "Holland  Lodge" 
becoming  so  very  large,  Bro.  Broek  formed  a  new 
one,  calling  it  the  "Howard,"  which  took  No.  9. 

The  most  illustrious  man  ever  connected  with 
Holland  Lodge  was  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  succes- 
sively filled  the  offices  of  Secretary,  Warden,  and 
Master.  He  was  proposed  on  June  24,  1790.  Of 
him  the  historian  asks  in  reference  to  his  career,  "Is 
it  not  written  in  letters  of  light  in  the  annals  of  our 
country?  Is  not  his  Masonic  fame  sufficiently  bla- 


JOHN  JACOB  ASTOR. 


zoned  in  the  Grand  Lodge,  over  which  he  so  long 
presided  as  Grand  Master. 

John  Jacob  Astor  was  another  of  the  distinguished 
members.  "On  examining  the  minutes  I  have  been 
surprised  to  see  how  regularly  this  wonderful  man, 
whose  enterprises  were  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  which 
dwarfed  all  rivalry,  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Lodge  and  devoted  himself  to  its  interests." 

Nearly  all  the  old  New  York  families  were  rep- 
resented in  this  Lodge,  its  muster  roll  containing 
an  extraordinary  number  of  city  worthies,  of  whom 
many  scores  are  specially  named  by  Bro.  Balestier, 
besides  which,  the  whole  of  the  members  are  duly 


noted  from  1787  to  1862,  as  also  the  names  of  the 
Masters  and  the  members  on  the  register  in  1862. 

The  Lodge  worked  the  Mark  Degree  at  least 
as  early  as  1794,  and  certainly  for  years  afterwards. 
In  the  "New  York  Directoiy"  for  1794,  occurs  "Hol- 
land Mark  Lodge.  The  same  officers  by  the  Consti- 
tution as  preside  in  Holland  Lodge."  Unfortunately 
I  cannot  discover  by  what  authority  the  Mark  Lodge 
was  held  under  the  wing,  and  in  part,  as  an  ap- 
pendage of  No.  8,  but  of  the  fact  there  is  no  doubt, 
and  in  181 7  a  charter  was  granted  for  its  work  be- 
ing recognized,  by  the  Grand  Chapter  of  the  States, 
so  the  historian  tells  us.  One  of  the  summonses  in 
1802  has  noted  at  foot,  "A  Mark  Lodge  will  be 
opened."  In  the  minutes  the  "Holland  Mark  Lodge" 
is  mentioned  as  a  tenant  of  the  Lodge,  and  in  an- 
other part  a  fee  is  noted  as  paid  for  "a  mark." 

The  "regalia"  of  the  Lodge  was  green,  but  subse- 
quently changed  to  orange.  The  jewels  are  massive 
and  of  solid  silver,  manufactured  by  Bro.  Boycc,  who 
became  a  joining  member  in  1846. 

The  Lodge  has  furnished  several  Grand  Masters, 
Deputy  Grand  Masters,  Grand  Wardens,  Grand 
Treasurers,  and  Grand  Secretaries,  and  in  one  year 
all  the  elective  officers  to  which  the  city  was  enti- 
tled, were  elected  from  "Holland,"  No.  8.  The 
"Charities"  disbursed  by  the  Lodge  have  been  many 
and  often  in  large  sums,  "its  liberal  and  catholic 
spirit  in  the  olden  time  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  all  who  peruse  its  records." 

I  have  alluded  to  the  loss  of  records,  &c.,  from 
fire,  which  occurred  in  1833,  and  again  in  1861,  when 
the  old  Dutch  Bible  was  burnt,  "upon  whose  sacred 
pages  so  many  of  our  venerable  and  eminent  breth- 
ren had  assumed  their  Masonic  obligations." 

A  wood  engraving  of  the  medal  struck  for  the 
Lodge  is  given  on  the  last  page  of  its  History,  but 
when  it  originated  is  not  quite  clear.  Possibly  in 
1852,  but  it  appears  to  be  of  an  older  date  from  the 
cut.  In  Bro.  Marvin's  "Masonic  Medals,"  1880, 
under  cccii,  one  of  the  Holland  Lodge  Medals  is 
described,  but  as  it  is  not  in  exact  agreement  with 
the  engraving  inserted  in  the  History,  it  is  just  possi- 
ble that  the  latter  is  the  elder  of  the  two.  Mar- 
vin's consists  of  a  shield,  the  motto  being  DEVGD, 
ZY,  UW,  CIERAAD,  on  a  scroll,  below  being  two 
right  hands  clasped.  Thirteen  stars  are  depicted 
around  the  "All-seeing  eye."  These,  in  some  re- 
spects, differ  from  the  drawing,  on  the  latter  there 
being  only  five  stars,  the  hands  are  not  below,  but 
on  the  scroll,  and  divide  the  motto,  and  below  the 
latter  is  the  legend.  Sit  tibi  Virtus  Gemma,  which 
is  another  form  of  the  Dutch  motto  noted  [Let  Vir- 
tue be  your  ornament  or  Jewel].  Bro.  Balestier  says 
nothing  as  to  the  reverse,  which,  however,  Bro.  Mar- 
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vin  gives,  and  states  that  the  one  he  describes  was 
made  for  the  "Medal  Club  of  New  York,"  from  a  de- 
sign by  Wood,  the  dies  being  cut  by  Lovett.  The 
seal,  somewhat  similar  to  the  obverse  of  the  medal 
(its  prototype,  apparently),  was  struck  in  1788  by 
Peter  Maverick,  who  became  a  member  in  1789. 

The  obverse  of  the  medal  has  been  "muled"  with 
the  "Old  Masonic  Temple,  New  York"  (Marvin's 
xxxvi),  and  with  another  composed  of  various  em- 
blems (Marvin's  xxxvii),  these  making  DCCIX  and 
DCCX  in  the  work  on  "Masonic  Medals." 

III. 

ALBION  LODGE,  NO.  26. 

[Reprinted  from  an  article  in   the   "New  York 
Tribune"  by  the  writer  of  this  book.] 

There  is  no  more  delightful  department  of  study 
to  the  student  of  New  York's  Masonic  history  than 
that  which  unfolds  the  story  of  the  individual 
Lodges.  It  is  not  only  full  of  interest  and 
suggestion,  but  it  is  replete  with  points  which  are 
often  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  most  prac- 
tical brethren  of  the  present  day — the  brethren  who 
are  leaders  in  the  triumphal  onward  march  of  the 
Masonic  column.  By  thoughtlessness  in  the  past 
much  of  the  history  of  our  earlier  Lodges  has  been 
forever  lost,  while  of  many  which  have  ceased  to  be 
operative  nothing  now  remains  but  their  names  to 
show  that  they  once  existed  and  exerted,  as  doubt- 
less even  the  least  of  them  did,  some  influence  upon 
the  history  of  Freemasonry  in  this  State.  It  must 
be  confessed,  too,  that  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  present  generation  is  leaving  much  unwritten 
that  might  prove  of  interest  to  future  historians,  for, 
although  our  modern  secretaries  keep  their  minutes 
with  a  degree  of  fulness  which  was  foreign  to  the 
Masonic  mind  half  a  century  ago,  still  even  the  best 
of  our  modern  minutes  are  little  better  than  skeletons 
and  leave  unsaid,  or  say  but  imperfectly,  the  very 
matter  which  is  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  the  Masonic  historian  of,  say,  1997. 

These  reflections  are  prompted  by  a  reperusal  of 
an  interesting  manuscript  history  of  Albion  Lodge, 
No.  26,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  our  earlier 
Lodges,  which  was  written  about  1862  by  Isaac 
Phillips,  one  of  the  old  leaders  around  whose  name 
much  that  is  stirring  in  the  Masonic  history  of  the 
State  evolves.  It  is  by  no  means  a  formal  history; 
it  is  rather  a  sort  of  putting  together  in  a  plain,  in- 
formal fashion,  what  he  had  learned  from  older 
brethren  regarding  the  story  of  the  Lodge,  and  yet 
even  in  its  unconventional  dress  it  bears  the  stamp 
of  literary  merit,  and  proves  its  writer  to  have  been 


a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  Much  of  what 
he  relates  regarding  the  early  history  of  Albion 
Lodge  has  been  proved  by  later  research  to  be 
wrong,  but  in  spite  of  that,  the  broad  outlines  arc 
correctly  given.  We  can  pardon  the  removal  of  a 
stone  from  a  hillside,  or  even  overlook  its  disap- 
pearance altogether,  if  the  hill  itself  is  not  blasted 
until  its  fair  proportions  are  dwarfed  or  disturbed  by 
the  evil  effects  of  human  selfishness  or  by  the  per- 
petual hunt  after  the  Almighty  Dollar. 

The  purpose  which  prompted  the  preparation  of 
the  sketch  now  under  notice  is  thus  told  in  the 
writer's  introductory  words,  addressed  to  M.  W. 
John  L.  Lewis,  of  Penn  Yan,  possibly  the  most  en- 
thusiastic of  all  New  York's  Masonic  students.  "The 
Lodge  of  which  I  am  a  member  (Albion,  No.  26), 
has  placed  in  my  hands  the  circular  of  our  Grand 
Master,  of  loth  Jan.  (1862),  calling  for  information 
for  compiling  a  Masonic  history  of  this  State,  to 
be  transmitted  to  you,  with  the  request  that  I  would 
comply  with  its  object  as  far  as  practicable.  I  re- 
gret to  say,  however,  that  owing  to  the  irregular 
manner  the  books  of  the  Lodge  were  kept  prior  to 
and  for  some  years  after  my  joining — some  destroyed 
by  fire  or  mislaid  in  frequent  removal  of  the  Lodge's 
place  of  meeting — we  have  the  means  of  furnishing 
but  very  little  of  the  information  required,  and  such 
as  I  can  and  shall  now  give  I  take  from  memoranda 
made  by  me  some  years  ago." 

This  same  statement  might  be  made  regarding  the 
lack  of  material,  or  loss  of  material,  by  very  many 
of  our  older  Lodges,  and,  imperfect  as  Phillips' 
sketch  is,  it  contains  much  that  would  even  now 
have  been  lost,  had  not  his  interest  and  duty  prompt- 
ed him  to  make  his  inquiries  at  the  time  he  did.  I 
propose  here  briefly  to  sketch  the  early  history  of 
Albion  Lodge,  using  the  Phillips  manuscript  as  a 
guide,  but  without  blindly  following  it  At  the 
same  time  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  but  for 
his  labors  the  unfolding  of  the  Lodge's  history  would 
have  been  more  fragmentary  and  disappointing  than 
here  presented. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  history 
of  Albion  Lodge  arose  in  connection  with  the  War 
of  1812.  When  that  conflict  started  "Albion"  was 
by  no  means  a  popular  name  in  New  York,  and  as 
the  trouble  progressed  that  unpopularity  gradually 
became  more  marked.  Albion  Lodge  soon  began  to 
feel  the  effects  of  this  condition  of  things,  and  in 
January,  1814,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  sug- 
gest a  change  of  name.  After  a  lengthy  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  such  cognomens  as  "Fraternal," 
"Temple,"  "Hope"  and  "Meridian  Sun,"  the  first 
was  selected  and,  as  a  result  of  a  petition  to  the 
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Grand  Lodge,  Albion  became  officially  known  as 
Fraternal,  No.  31,  the  number  being  afterward  (1819) 
changed  to  107.  Still  further  to  evince  its  patriot- 
ism, the  Lodge  was  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer  to 
proceed  with  the  Grand  Lodge  to  Brooklyn,  and 
give  a  day's  work  on  the  fortifications,  of  which 
Fort  Greene  was  the  center.  It  accordingly  met 
the  Grand  Lodge  in  City  Hall  Park  on  Sept.  i,  1814, 
and  joined  in  the  procession,  "duly  clothed,"  and 
did  a  good  day's  work  on  the  redoubt  called,  in  hon- 
or of  the  laborers,  "Fort  Masonic."  It  was  possibly 
the  only  occasion  when  a  Grand  Lodge  ever  took 
part  in  such  a  warlike  demonstration,  and  it  seems 
a  pity  that  the  site  of  Fort  Masonic— it  could  easily 
be  ascertained— should  not  be  marked  by  a  bronze 
tablet.  Such  a  task  should  commend  itself  to  our 
Brooklyn  brethren,  who  are  always  so  zealous  to  do 
aught  that  can  add  to  the  honor  of  our  beloved  fra- 
ternity. 

In  1824  the  Lodge  became  tired  of  its  adopted 
name,  and,  the  bitterness  of  the  conflict  of  1812  be- 
ing over,  it  petitioned  the  Grand  Lodge  on  Sept.  i 
of  that  year,  for  permission  to  use  its  former  desig- 
nation. The  petition  said  "that  the  said  Lodge 
(Fraternal)  was  chartered  in  the  year  1804  by  the 
name  of  Albion  Lodge,  and  was  chiefly  composed 
of  natives  of  Great  Britain;  that  upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  recent  war  between  that  country  and 
America,  it  was  considered  by  the  members  then 
composing  it  advisable  and  proper  to  remove  from 
the  Lodge  everything  like  a  national  characteristic, 
and  by  the  permission  of  the  Grand  Lodge  the  name 
was  accordingly  changed  to  Fraternal  Lodge;  that 
since  its  removal,  in  May  last,  it  has  been  very 
fortunate  in  having  a  very  considerable  accession 
of  numbers,  most  of  whom,  being  natives  of  Great 
Britain,  indulge  a  predilection  for  the  name  by  which 
the  Lodge  was  originally  designated,  and  which 
partiality,  strengthened  by  the  consideration  that 
the  furniture,  jewels  and  property  all  bear  the  mark 
of  Albion  Lodge,  has  induced  them  to  pray  your 
R.  W.  body  for  leave  to  assume  their  original  name, 
and  that  the  Lodge  may  hereafter  be  known  and 
distinguished  by  the  style  and  appellation  of  Albion 
Lodge,  No.  107." 

One  phase  of  old  Lodge  life  in  New  York  is  illus- 
trated by  the  progress  of  what  might  be  called  the 
temperance  movement  in  Albion.  At  one  time  the 
social  opportunities  of  Masonry  were  fully  taken 
advantage  of,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  century 
excessive  drinking  was  not  looked  upon  with  the 
loathing  which  is  now  so  generally  bestowed  upon 
it.  The  "merry  Masons"  fully  earned  that  epithet 
bv  their  carousals  after  Lodge  business,  and  a  drink- 
ing outfit,  from  punch  bowls  to  sugar  tongs,  from 


hogsheads  to  glasses,  formed  part  of  the  outfit  of 
many  Lodges.  The  brethren,  be  it  said,  did  not 
forget  the  higher  duties  of  Masonry,  but  they  de- 
sired to  have  a  good  time  when  they  met,  and  the 
social  bowl  was  then  a  common  and  acknowledged 
commendable  means  to  that  end.  The  change  for 
the  better  may  be  said  to  have  taken  place  about 
1820,  and  in  this  Albion  Lodge  can  be  credited  with 
being  at  least  one  of  those  which  led  the  way.  As 
early  as  1813  a  special  meeting  was  called  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  Lodge  should  dispense  with  re- 
freshments of  all  sorts  in  connection  with  its  meet- 
ings. There  was  a  large  attendance  and  a  heated 
discussion,  but  on  a  ballot  being  taken  it  was  found 
that  the  friends  of  refreshment  had  carried  the 
day.  In  181 8  the  matter  came  up  again.  In  March 
of  that  year,  the  Treasurer  declared  to  the  Lodge 
that  "its  expenditures  were  unmasonic,  and  would 
eventually  undermine  the  principles  of  the  order; 
that  for  fourteen  years  the  Lodge  had  only  expended 
an  average  of  $64  per  annum  in  charity,  while  for 
fourteen  years  it  had  expended  an  average  of  $741 
per  annum  for  refreshments."  This  cogent  reason- 
ing carried  the  day  for  temperance,  and  it  was  at 
once  resolved  in  future  to  have  refreshments  only 
by  special  vote  of  the  Lodge. 

In  1818  the  Lodge  removed  to  Masonic  Hall,  No.  55 
Nassau  street,  and  while  there  (July,  1818)  it  turned 
out  in  procession  to  inter  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard, 
Broadway,  corner  of  Vesey  street,  the  remains  of 
Bro.  Major  Gen.  Richard  Montgomery,  who  had 
fallen  in  the  Revolutionary  War  in  an  attack  on  Que- 
bec. After  lying  for  some  forty  years  in  that  for- 
tress city,  the  body  of  the  hero  was  surrendered  to 
his  countrymen  and  laid  in  its  final  resting  place 
in  the  heart  of  old  New  York.  From  Nassau  street 
the  Lodge  in  1819  returned  to  its  old  quarters  in 
Tammany  Hall.  Next  year  it  removed  to  the  City 
Hotel,  on  Broadway,  on  the  block  immediately 
north  of  Trinity  Church.  The  Phillips  manuscript 
says:  "From  1819  to  1827  there  can  be  found  no 
records  of  the  Lodge.  They  were  probably  destroyed 
at  the  burning  of  the  City  Hotel.  The  Lodge  met 
there  during  a  number  of  years,  and  was  then  at  the 
height  of  its  prosperity.  The  loss  of  the  records 
leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  much  of  interest  that 
must  have  taken  place  during  that  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  Lodge.  Many  prominent  citizens  were 
initiated  during  that  time,  among  them  being  Philip 
Hone,  Mayor  of  the  city;  Francis  B.  Cutting,  Henry 
Coit,  David  R.  Dunham,  Joseph  Fowler  (for  many 
years  British  Consul),  Edward  Boisgerard,  George 
Clinton  Tallmadge  and  Moses  C.  Patterson.  The 
receipts  must  have  been  very  large,  but  the  suppers 
were  resumed  and  the  balance  in  the  treasury  was 
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small.  In  1827  Peter  Stuyvesant  (a  descendant  of  the 
old  Dutch  Governor),  was  elected  Master,  and  that 
year  the  Lodge  removed  to  Masonic  Hall,  an  edi- 
fice built  by  the  fraternity  in  Broadway,  opposite 
the  Hospital  (Duane  street).  The  accommodations 
there  were  wretched,  and  the  building  after  a  few 
years  was  deserted,  and  has  since  been  pulled  down. 
In  1829  two  members  were  elected  who  did  good  ser- 
vice to  the  Lodge  for  many  years — Edward  Trim, 
past  Grand  Treasurer  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ire- 
land, and  William  C.  Burnet,  formerly  of  Mystic 
Lodge.  That  same  year  Philip  Hamilton,  a  son  of 
Alexander  Hamilton,  Washington's  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  Aaron 
Burr,  in  1804.  was  elected  Master,  and  a  year  later 
Past  Master  Stuyvesant  was  again  called  to  the 
chair." 

Albion  Lodge  was  warranted  on  March  26,  1804, 
and  John  Lovett  was  named  as  Master,  William 
Jones  as  Senior  Warden,  and  Joseph  Wallace  as 
Junior  Warden.  The  charter  was  signed  by  quite 
a  brilliant  list  of  grand  officers:  Jacob  Morton, 
Grand  Master;  Martin  Hoffman,  Deputy  Grand 
Master;  P.  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  Senior  Grand  War- 
den; Cadwallader  D.  Golden,  Junior  Grand  War- 
den, and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Grand  Secretary. 
Jacob  Morton,  the  Grand  Master,  although  a  weak 
man  compared  with  his  predecessor.  Chancellor 
Livingston,  or  his  successor,  the  immortal  De  Witt 
Clinton,  was  an  eminent  citizen.  He  was  Major 
General  of  the  militia  forces  in  this  district,  and,  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  filled  for  many  years  the  of- 
fice of  clerk  to  the  corporation  of  the  city.  Mar- 
tin Hoffman,  afterward  Grand  Master,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  leading  auction  house  in  New  York,  and 
a  man  whose  business  standing  and  cool,  conserva- 
tive judgment  did  much  to  steer  the  Masonic  craft 
in  safety  through  the  troublesome  waters  of  1823- 
26.  Philip  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  the  Albany  states- 
man, is  too  prominent  in  the  general  history  of 
the  State  to  need  more  than  mere  mention  here. 
Cadwallader  D.  Colden  became  Mayor  of  New 
York  in  1818,  and  served  until  1821,  with  much  credit 
to  himself.  His  grandfather,  a  sturdy  Scotchman, 
was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Province — virtually 
its  Governor — for  fifteen  years  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  died  of  a  broken  heart,  on  Long  Island, 
when  he  realized  that  the  government  in  New  York 
of  King  George  III. — or  any  foreign  power — was 
forever  at  an  end.  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  the  Grand 
Secretary,  afterward  Governor  of  the  State  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  was  an  accom- 
plished politician,  and  for  many  years  was  active 
in  Masonic  circles,  although  I  must  confess  I  have 
never  entertained  any  admiration  for  this  man's 


Masonic  or  public  career.  He  was  prominent  in 
Masonry  and  in  politics  simply  to  advance  his  own 
selfish  interests,  and  had  nothing  about  his  make-up 
of  that  broad,  patriotic  spirit  which  developed  Dc 
Witt  Clinton  into  a  statesman  of  whose  memory  the 
Empire  State  is  so  justly  proud. 

Such  were  the  Grand  Lodge  officers  who  signed 
Albion's  warrant,  and  with  all  their  shortcomings 
the  Grand  Lodge  never  had  a  brighter  group  in  its 
official  records. 

As  might  be  judged  from  the  name,  Albion  Lodge 
was  at  first  mainly  composed  of  English  residents, 
and  the  opening  meeting  was  held  in  a  room  at  No. 
3  South  street,  a  few  yards  from  the  Battery.  There, 
on  March  26.  1804.  .says  the  Phillips  laanuscript. 
"the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York  was 
opened  in  due  form,  with  Deputy  Grand  Master 
Hoffman  as  Grand  Master,  A.  S.  Glass  as  Deputy 
Grand  Master,  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Grand  Sec- 
retary. The  latter  read  the  warrant,  the  officers 
named  were  duly  installed,  proclamation  was  made, 
and  after  an  address  by  the  Grand  Master,  the 
Grand  Lodge  closed.  Albion  Lodge  then  proceeded 
to  business,  when  W.  Bro.  Lovett  installed  the 
appointed  officers."  The  only  one  of  these  whom 
Grand  Master  Phillips  knew  was  the  Tyler,  Joseph 
Jacobs,  "who  was  afterward  Grand  Pursuivant,  and 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years." 

The  Lodge  started  off  on  its  career  with  sixteen 
members.    Its  first  celebration  was  held  on  the 
"day"  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Dec.  27,  1804, 
when  the  members  enjoyed  a  "cold  collation"  and 
liquors  at  $2  for  each  brother,  provided  by  Bro. 
Hughes,  at  No.  67  Fair  street  (now  Fulton  street), 
in  a  pleasing  style.    The  day  was  also  celebrated 
by  most  of  the  city  Lodges,  for  it  appears  that  dur- 
ing the  evening  Albion  was  visited  by  delegations 
from  St.  John's.  No.  i.  Independent  Royal  Arch,  No. 
2,  St.  Andrew's,  No.  3.  Erin  and  St.  John's,  No.  6, 
Hiram,  No.  7,  Adelphi,  No.  18,  Phoenix,  Holland, 
Warren,  Abrams,  Morton,  Trinity,  and  L'Union 
Franqaise.    At  8  o'clock  the  Deputy  Grand  Master 
and  Grand  Secretary  were  received  with  due  honors. 
For  many  years  the  Lodge  celebrated  the  days  of 
both  Saints — the  Baptist  and  the  Evangelist.  That 
of  the  former,  being  on  June  24,  was  generally  ob- 
served at  Bloomingdale,  by  **a  hot  dinner  at  twenty 
shillings  per  head,  including  liquors."    The  De- 
cember celebrations  were  held  in  the  city.    No.  43 
Maiden  Lane  being  the  favorite  "howfF."    It  was 
there  held  in  1807,  in  which  year  the  Lodge  had 
moved  to  more  spacious  quarters  at  No.  87  Nassau 
street,  so  that  the  "howff"  was  convenient  to  the 
usual  meeting  place.   The  Lodge  continued  to  meet 
at  No.  87  Nassau  street  until  181 2,  when  it  removed 
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to  Tammany  Hall,  then  at  the  corner  of  Frankfort 
street  and  Park  Row.  In  iSio  one  of  the  members, 
Bro.  Reynolds,  presented  the  Lodge  with  a  gavel 
which  was  used  by  the  successive  Masters  for  some 
seventy  years,  and  is  still  preserved.  In  the  records 
of  the  following  year  we  find  an  item  which  recalls 
the  early  interest  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  education. 
It  was  at  one  time  proposed  to  establish  a  Masonic 
school  in  New  York.  This  proposition,  however, 
after  much  discussion,  was  not  deemed  practicable, 
and  the  Grand  Lodge  finally  subscribed  to  the  ex- 
isting public  school  for  the  education  "of  fifty  chil- 
dren each  year,  the  children  being  mainly  Masons' 
orphans,  or  sons,  or  daughters  of  those  who  had 
"fallen  by  the  wayside"  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
The  plan  worked  well  for  several  years.  The  various 
Lodges  then  in  the  city  (twenty-two  in  all)  had  the 
privilege  of  each  nominating  two  children  to  the 
school  and  the  Grand  Lodge  nominated  all  neces- 
sary to  make  up  the  full  number,  while  each  Lodge 
which  sent  a  child  was  supposed  to  attend  to  its 
clothing,  although  this  duty  was  often  generously 
performed  by  the  Grand  Lodge.  To  this  arrange- 
ment Albion  Lodge  in  iSii  nominated  at  least  one 
boy,  "Stephen  Outerbridge,  aged  nine  years,"  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  his  future  career  or  that  of  others  of 
those  who  were  the  beneficiaries  of  this  practical 
Masonic  charity  could  not  be  traced.  The  education 
scheme  was  abandoned  as  the  progress  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system  of  New  York  began  to  make  such 
efforts  superfluous. 

From  its  inception  Albion  Lodge  had  plenty  of 
Masonic  "work."  At  the  same  time  it  appears  to 
have  been  careful  to  comply  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  fraternity,  and  to  have  been  very  par- 
ticular as  to  the  material  it  introduced  to  the  craft. 
To  the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  on  June  lo,  1810, 
it  reported  that  a  candidate  had  been  proposed  who 
had  been  wounded  in  the  knee,  so  that  the  limb 
could  not  be  bent,  and  asked  what  it  should  do  in 
the  circumstances.  The  matter  was  conveniently 
referred  to  a  committee  and  was  not  settled  for  a 
long  time,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  stiff-kneed  man 
was  not  initiated.  Possibly  he  got  tired  of  wait- 
ing long  before  a  decision  was  reached,  and  so  re- 
lieved the  Lodge  of  what  was  then  undoubtedly  an 
embarrassing  situation. 

Isaac  Phillips  was  initiated  in  1833.  There  were 
eighteen  members  present  when   he  received  his 


first  degree,  but  in  1862,  when  he  penned  his  sketch, 
he  was  the  only  survivor  of  that  meeting.  Another 
notable  addition  to  the  ranks  in  1833  was  Thomas 
W.  Gierke,  who  affiliated  from  New  Jerusalem 
Lodge.  He  was  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State,  and  in  1862  became  a  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  He  delivered  a  notable  ora- 
tion at  the  dedication,  in  1835,  of  the  Lodge  rooms 
in  the  Howard  House,  on  Broadway,  to  which  Al- 
bion Lodge  had  removed,  and  at  the  close  of  that 
year  was  elected  Master. 

During  the  Morgan  controversy  the  Lodge  man- 
aged to  maintain  its  ground,  but  from  1837  it  began 
to  weaken  very  perceptibly.  In  December,  1843, 
Isaac  Phillips  was  elected  master  for  the  second 
term  (having  been  previously  elected  in  1839).  In 
connection  with  his  second  election  I  extract  the 
following  interesting  paragraph  from  his  manu- 
script: "At  this  election  only  four  members  were 
present,  and  the  affairs  looked  so  discouraging  that 
it  was  determined  to  surrender  the  warrant,  and 
that  would  have  been  done  but  for  the  advice  of 
Past  Master  George  Davis,  of  Holland  Lodge,  who 
happened  to  be  present  and  who  urged  us  against 
so  doing,  citing  Holland  Lodge  as  having  existed 
for  several  years  and  only  meeting  annually  to  elect 
officers  pro  forma,  so  as  to  preserve  their  warrant. 
Whereupon  the  four  members.  Brothers  Phillips, 
Stone,  Sheward  and  Crassons,  resolved  to  continue 
and  revive  the  Lodge,  and  delinquent  members  were 
notified  to  pay  their  dues  or  show  cause  at  next 
meeting  why  they  should  not  be  suspended.  Some 
attended  to  it,  but  most  of  them  disregarded  it. 
At  the  next  meeting  we  suspended  about  a  dozen 
members.  This  woke  them  up.  A  number  came 
forward,  paid,  and  asked  to  be  restored,  and  from 
that  time  the  affairs  of  the  Lodge  materially  im- 
proved." Seven  years  after  that  memorable  meet- 
ing of  four  the  Lodge  was  prosperous  enough  to 
commence  building  up  a  permanent  fund,  a  feature 
which  should  be  found  in  connection  with  every 
Lodge. 

This  is  as  far,  practically,  as  the  manuscript  of 
Isaac  Phillips  carries  on  the  story  of  Albion  Lodge. 
The  record  goes  on  to  1862,  but  it  is  merely  a  bare 
recital  of  the  names  of  the  officers  elected,  and  con- 
cludes with  the  names  of  the  members  of  that  year. 
They  numbered  twenty-six,  and  of  these  eleven  had 
passed  the  chair. 


Book  IV. 


THE  CITY  AND  THE  COUNTRY. 


CHAPTER  1. 


JACOB  MORTON  AND  HIS  OFFICERS* 


ACOB  MORTON,  who  was 
elected  Grand  Master  in  place 
of  the  illustrious  Livingston  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  on  June  3,  1801,  was  a 
native  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  one 
of  the  best  known  of  its  citizens.  His  father, 
John  Morton,  had  won  more  than  local 
fame  for  his  share  in  the  Revolutionary 
struggle.  He  never  bore  arms,  it  is  true, 
in  that  heroic  contest,  but  he  was  one  of 
the  New  York  committee  of  one  hundred 
which,  in  1775,  hurled  defiance  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  zealously  watched  over  the  liberties 
of  the  city,  and  afterward  was  generally  known 
in  Tory  circles  as  the  "rebel  banker,"  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  sums  of  money  which  he 
loaned  to  the  patriotic  Congress^  money 
which,  owMng  to  circumstances  which  could 
not  be  controlled,  was  never  returned.  But 
John  Morton  did  not  turn  his  back  upon  his 
country  on  that  account,  and  whether  as  a 
member  of  Congress  (he  was  one  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  second  Congress,  which  met  in 
New  York)  or  as  a  private  citizen,  he  remained 
throughout  his  whole  life  a  devoted  patriot. 

Jacob  Morton,  the  eldest  son  of  this  loyal 
American,  was  born  in  New  York  in  1756, 
and  was  graduated  from  Princeton,  with  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  in  1778.  He  was 
trained  for  the  bar,  but  seems  never  to  have 
built  up  a  large  practice,  or  possibly  any  prac- 
tice at  all,  for  he  was  engaged  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  municipal  ser- 
vice of  the  citv  as  clerk  to  the  Common  Coun- 


cil or  Inspector  of  the  city's  health.  "He  was 
a  man,"  says  Mrs.  Lamb,  in  her  "History  of 
New  York,"  "of  fine  presence,  erect  carriage, 
alert  air  and  cordial  manner,  with  powdered 
hair,  and  always  dressed  in  faultless,  elegant 
costume."  For  over  thirty  years  he  was  Majbr 
General  of  the  first  division  of  New  York's 
State  Militia,  and  brought  that  body  up  to 
as  high  a  condition  of  discipline  and  drill  as 
circumstances  permitted.  In  politics  he  was 
an  outspoken  Federalist,  but  he  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  those  few  men  in  public  life 
who  are  so  respected  by  those  associated  with 
them  that  changes  in  the  political  complexion 
of  the  ruling  power  make  no  difference  to  their 
official  standing,  and  General  Morton  con- 
tinued to  serve  the  city  without  being  affected 
by  political  changes.  He  married,  in  1795, 
Catherine  Ludlow,  an  heiress  belonging  to  one 
of  the  oldest  New  York  families,  and  through 
her^  in  time,  he  acquired  a  palatial  residence 
at  No.  9  State  Street.  It  was  long  one  of  the 
most  noted  houses  of  the  city,  and  during  the 
twenty-five  years  it  was  the  home  of  General 
Morton  it  was  a  center  for  the  intellectual,  so- 
cial and  literary  life  of  New  York.  In  it,  in 
1824,  he  entertained  General  Lafayette  at  a 
grand  ball,  the  last  time,  probably,  on  which 
its  twenty-six  apartments  w^ere  all  thrown  open 
to  guests.  In  all  the  public  movements  in  the 
city  for  about  half  a  century  General  Morton 
was  a  conspicuous  figure,  and  he  seemed  never 
to  weary  in  the  interest  he  took  in  supporting 
everything  that  was  intended  to  add  to  its  dig- 
nity and  importance.    In  1806,  along  with  a 
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number  of  other  public-spirited  citizens,  most 
of  whom  were  Freemasons,  he  helped  to  estab- 
lish the  first  free  school  in  New  York,  and 
then  laid  the  foundation  of  its  present  mag- 
nificent public  school  system,  and  De  Witt 
Clinton  found  no  stancher  supporter  in  his 
efforts  for  piercing  New  York  State  with 
waterways,  and  indeed  in  his  entire  general 
policy,  than  his  predecessor  in  the  supreme 
command  of  the  Masonic  craft  in  New  York. 

In  that  craft  Jacob  Morton  was  a  most  zeal- 
ous worker,  a  wise  counsellor  and  at  all  times 
a  dignified  figure.  He  was  raised  in  St.  John's 
Lodge,  No.  I,  before  1779,  for  his  name  ap- 
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pears  appended  to  the  By-Laws  of  that  date. 
Possibly  it  was  through  his  influence  and  his 
friendship  for  Livingston,  that  St.  John's  went 
into  the  Grand  Lodge  fold  so  soon  after  the 
great  Chancellor  was  placed  in  the  East.  At 
all  events,  Morton's  influence  in  the  Lodge  at 
that  time  must  have  been  very  considerable, 
for  in  1789  he  was  its  Master,  and  it  was  by 
his  orders  that  the  Lodge  Bible  was  carried 
to  the  balcony  of  Federal  Hall  so  that  Wash- 
ington might  take  the  required  oath  before 
entering  on  his  career  as  President.    In  the 


Grand  Lodge  he  seems  to  have  been  promi- 
nent from  the  day  of  his  first  entrance  into 
membership.  From  1788  until  1792  he  was 
Grand  Secretary  under  the  appointment  of 
Chancellor  Livingston.  In  1792,  1793  and 
1794  he  was  elected  Senior  Grand  Warden, 
and  in  the  following  year  Livingston  ap- 
pointed him  Deputy  Grand  Master,  an  office 
he  held  until,  on  his  chief's  retirement  in  1801, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  highest  Masonic  office 
in  New  York. 

His  induction  to  the  chair  was  performed 
with  more  than  the  customary  elaborate  ser- 
vices. As  Grand  Master  Livingston  was  un- 
able to  be  present  in  person  he  issued,  as  we 
have  said,  a  special  commission  to  the  Hon- 
orable and  Right  Worshipful  John  Lawrance 
to  act  in  his  stead.  Lawrance,  who  was  a  Past 
Master  of  St.  John's  Lodge,  No.  i,  was  bom 
in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1750.  When  seven- 
teen years  of  age  he  came  to  America,  and, 
studying  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1772. 
Into  the  cause  of  his  adopted  country,  when 
the  days  of  trial  came  he  threw  himself  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm  and  received  a  com- 
mission in  the  ist  New  York  Regiment.  In 
1777  he  was  appointed  an  aide-de-camp  to 
Gen.  Washington,  and  he  presided  at  the  trial 
of  Major  Andre.  When  peace  was  declared 
he  resumed  his  law  practice.  He  afterward 
served  in  the  State  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  crowned  a  grand  career  as  a 
legislator  by  being  elected  from  New  York  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  over  which  body  he 
presided  in  1798.  In  1800  he  retired  from 
Congress  and  returned  to  his  law  practice  in 
New  York.  He  numbered  all  the  Revolution- 
ary patriots  among  his  friends  and  such  men 
as  Washington,  Hamilton,  Livingston,  Clin- 
ton, Stirling  and  Lafayette  held  him  in  the 
highest  personal  regard.  His  death  took  place 
in  1810  in  the  city  which  had  been  so  long 
his  home,  and  which  had  so  often  honored 
him  with  its  confidence. 

The  installation  of  Morton  took  place  in  the 
Assembly  Room  of  the  Tontine  Hotel,  at  the 
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corner  of  Wall  and  Water  Streets,  on  June  25, 
1801.  Martin  Hoffman,  the  retiring  Senior 
Grand  Warden,  presided,  and  when  all  was 
in  readiness  the  Grand  Master  elect,  along 
with  Brother  Lawrance  appeared  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  building  escorted  by  a  body  of 
Knights  Templars  "dressed  with  the  insignia 
of  their  order  and  with  drawn  swords,  who 
conducted  them  into  the  Lodge  and  to  the 
seat.  It  was  erected  in  the  East  and  hand- 
somely decorated  for  the  occasion.  Upon  en- 
tering the  Lodge  they  were  received  with  mu- 
sic and  with  the  grand  honors.  The  Right 
Worshipful  Brother  Hoffman  resigned  the 
mallet  to  the  Right  Worshipful  Brother  Law- 
rance, who  took  the  chair,  having  on  his  right 
hand  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Grand  Master 
[Stevens]  of  Georgia,  and  on  his  left  the 
Grand  Master  elect."  After  Lawrance's  com- 
mission had  been  read  he  duly  installed  the 
Grand  Master  and  concluded  his  share  in  the 
proceedings  by  delivering  a  ''handsome  ad- 
dress." 

Grand  Master  Morton's  reply  was  a  model 
one  for  its  stately  elegance,  its  well  rounded 
sentences,  its  appropriateness  and  its  perfect 
covering  of  every  essential  point.   He  said: 

I  have  received,  my  brethren,  with  great  sensibil- 
ity, this  proof  of  your  affection  and  esteem. 
Known  only  in  the  humble  walks  of  private  friend- 
ship, I  feel  it  is  to  those  affections  which  friend- 
ship inspires,  that  I  owe  the  distinction  with  which 
I  am  honored.  Distinguished  by  no  elevated  sta- 
tion in  society,  my  name  could  give  no  lustre,  nor 
add  any  influence  to  your  institution.  Mine  alone 
on  this  occasion  is  the  honor  and  mine  the  advant- 
age. For  this  signal  proof  of  disinterested  esteem, 
I  have  but  to  offer  you  the  sincere  acknowledgment 
of  a  grateful  heart,  and  the  assurance  of  a  faithful 
and  an  affectionate  discharge  of  the  duties  of  my  sta- 
tion. 

To  you,  respected  brother,  permit  me  to  say 
that  it  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  I  have  received  the 
investiture  of  this  office  from  your  hands.  From 
your  hand  I  first  received  that  badge  which  dis- 
tinguished me  as  a  Mason,  and  from  that  same  hand 
I  receive  the  most  honored  badge  the  fraternity 
can  confer.  A  coincidence  of  favors,  of  itself  highly 
interesting,  but  rendered  much  more  so  by  the  re- 


spect and  esteem  I  have  ever  borne  to  the  hand  that 
has  conferred  them.  Though  your  labors  in  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity  have  been  lately  intermitted,  still 
you  have  been  rendering  services  to  the  institution. 
The  exercise  of  your  talents  in  the  paths  of  virtuous 
ambition  and  of  public  utility,  while  it  crowned  you 
with  honors,  at  the  same  time  reflected  a  lustre 
upon  the  society  of  which  you  was  a  member,  and 
when  your  country  raised  you  to  its  most  honored 
station  the  order  participated  with  you  in  the  dig- 
nity conferred.  May,  sir,  no  misfortune  overshade 
that  life  whose  morning  hath  been  thus  prosperous, 
but  may  the  meridian  and  evening  of  your  days 
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continue  to  be  adorned  by  the  esteem  of  your  fel- 
low-citizens and  the  affection  of  your  brethren. 

As  the  representative  of  our  much  respected  Past 
Grand  Master  permit  me,  sir,  to  assure  you  that  I 
sensibly  feel  the  many  favors  he  conferred  upon  me, 
and  that  I  duly  appreciate  the  kind  and  affectionate 
manner  in  which  they  were  bestowed.  His  kind 
partiality  raised  me  to  the  station  I  lately  held,  a 
station  which,  though  subordinate,  was  rendered  so 
honorable  by  the  worth  and  respectability  of  him 
who  filled  the  chair  that  no  further  ambition  could 
be  exerted  but  that  of  meriting  the  distinction  al- 
ready conferred.  But  from  his  labors  in  the  frater- 
nity he  hath  been  called  by  the  voice  of  his  country. 
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a  voice  which  can  never  be  heard  in  these  walls 
but  with  veneration  and  respect.  To  her  call  we 
yield  him,  and  assure  him,  sir,  that  he  carries  with 
him  our  fondest,  our  sincerest  wishes  for  his  happi- 
ness and  prosperity.  That  it  is  our  earnest  prayer 
that  an  all-gracious  Providence  will  make  Him  its 
peculiar  care,  that  it  will  bear  him  in  safety  over 
the  waters  of  the  mighty  deep,  that  it  will  prosper 
his  labours  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  that 
it  will  return  him  crowned  with  honor  and  with 
health  and  happiness  to  the  bosom  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  and  to  us,  his  affectionate  brethren. 

Grand  Master  Morton  then  proceeded  to 
install  those  who  had  been  chosen  to  office,  as 
follows : 

Cadwallader  D.  Golden,  Senior  Grand  War- 
den. 

Philip  S.  Van  Rensselaer  (Mayor  of  Al- 
bany), Junior  Grand  Warden. 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Grand  Secretary. 
Robert  Cocks,  Grand  Treasurer. 
Rev.  John  Ireland,  Grand  Chaplain. 
George  Adamson,  Grand  Pursuivant. 
Benjamin  Johns,  Grand  Tyler. 

*The  new  Grand  Master  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  the  brethren,  displaying  therein  the 
purity  and  excellence  of  the  Masonic  institu- 
tion and  the  consequent  duties  of  the  brother- 
hood to  make  those  principles  their  invariable 
pursuit,"  the  minutes  tell  us,  before  the  meet- 
ing was  closed. 

In  many  respects  the  board  of  officers  thus 
constituted  was  as  notable  as  any  to  which 
the  destinies  of  the  New  York  Grand  Lodge 
have  been  committed.  In  one  respect  only 
was  it  weak,  and  that  w^as  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  country  Lodges.  Philip  S.  Van 
Rensselaer,  then  Mayor  of  Albany,  was  of  lit- 
tle use  to  the  fraternity,  so  far  as  the  Grand 
Lodge  was  concerned,  although  he  continued 
to  be  elected  to  a  Warden  until  1812.  He 
had,  somehow,  the  faculty  of  holding  on  to 
public  office  and  was  Mayor  of  Albany  for 
nineteen  years.  But  he  was  a  good  Mayor, 
an  active,  •  public-spirited  citizen,  and  w-as 
zealous  in  promoting  the  civil,  religious  and 


moral  improvement  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lived. 

While  the  country  Lodges  were  so  slimly 
represented  among  the  new  Grand  Master's 
associates,  no  slight  to  the  rural  districts  was 
even  remotely  intended.  Such  nice  distinc- 
tions as  the  due  proportion  of  the  offices  be- 
tween the  diflerent  elements  in  the  Supreme 
body  were  not  then  thought  of,  apparently,  al- 
though, as  we  shall  see  in  a  future  chapter  of 
this  history,  this  neglect  along  with  several 
other  matters  helped  to  bring  about  the  first 
of  those  great  schisms  which  have  marked  the 
history  of  Freemasonry  in  New  York. 

Of  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  who  became 
Grand  Secretary  by  appointment  (the  office 
had  not  yet  become  an  elective  one),  we  will 
speak  more  particularly  when  we  record  his 
elevation  to  the  Grand  Mastership,  so  it  will 
suffice  to  say  here  only  that  as  Grand  Secre- 
tary he  devoted  all  his  recognized  abilities  to 
the  duties  of  the  office,  and  in  that  capacity 
rendered  the  institution,  as  they  liked  to  call 
it  in  those  days,  the  most  signal  service — ser- 
vice which  deserved  the  later  recognition,  in 
advancement,  which  it  received. 

Cadwallader  D.  Colden,  the  Senior  Warden, 
was  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  noted 
men  of  his  time  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  grandson  of  Cadwallader  Colden  who,  for 
fifteen  years,  was  royal  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  New  York,  and  who  died  of  a  broken  heart 
when  the  successful  tide  of  the  Revolution 
won  for  its  supporters  the  name  of  patriots  in- 
stead of  rebels,  and  the  son  of  Dr.  Dtivid 
Colden  who  was  so  loyal  to  Britain  that  he 
could  not  remain  in  America  after  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  had  replaced  the  Union 
Jack,  Cadwallader  was  noted  for  his  strong 
American  loyalty.  In  an  age  when  suspicion 
as  to  men's  devotion  to  the  young  Republic 
was  rife,  no  one  ever  doubted  his  patriotism. 
"He  was,"  says  Mrs.  Lamb,  "as  remarkable 
for  energy  and  strength  of  character  as  his 
illustrious  grandfather;  alert  in  every  fibre, 
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and  alive  in  every  sense;  and  he  also  pos- 
sessed that  rare  combination  of  the  scholar 
and  man  of  affairs  which  distinguished  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  through  the  whole  of 
his  chequered  career."  There  is  not,  in  the 
course  of  American  history,  a  more  peculiar 
character-study  presented  to  us  than  is  to  be 
found  in  connection  with  the  life-story  of  this 
man.  He  seemed  to  possess  all  the  elements 
of  greatness  and  should  have  risen  to  a  fore- 
most place  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  but  for 
one  defect.  What  that  defect  was  the  ordinary 
biographies  fail  to  indicate,  but  in  following 
his  career  from  a  Masonic  standpoint  we  will 
find  that  it  lay  in  a  want  of  moral  courage. 
This  showed  itself,  for  instance,  on  a  notable 
occasion  late  in  his  career,  when  he  expressed 
a  perfect  willingness  to  admit  that  a  quarter 
of  a  century  or  more  of  his  life  had  been 
passed  in  the  shadow  of  an  eclipse  of  right- 
eousness, simply  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a 
paltry  political  advantage.  He  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  Masonry  when  it  was  applauded 
by  all  men,  he  eagerly  grasped  its  honors  and 
wore  them  proudly,  but  when  he  was 
"shunted"  out  of  office  his  enthusiasm  cooled, 
and  when  the  storm  arose  which  involved 
Freemasonry  in  America,  and  particularly  in 
New  York,  in  the  most  desperate  of  its  strug- 
gles, a  struggle  which  threatened  its  very  ex- 
istence, he  not  only  abandoned  it  to  its  fate 
but  did  what  he  could  to  crush  out  of  it  the 
very  life.  It  was  a  pitiable  weakness,  that 
lack  of  moral  courage — of  honesty — which 
then  showed  itself  in  the  man's  character,  and 
which,  in  spite  of  what  has  been  said  of  the 
"strength"  of  his  mental  make-up,  and  the 
man's  adroitness  as  a  politician,  in  spite  of  his 
hosts  of  friends  and  admirers,  his  successful 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  New  York,  and 
his  undoubted  philanthropy  and  sense  of  pub- 
lic spirit,  kept  him  from  reaching  the  high 
honors  and  that  sphere  of  national  influence 
which  his  undoubted  abilities  warranted  and 
his  ambition  suggested. 


Cadwallader  D.  Colden  was  born  near 
Flushing,  in  1769.  In  1784  he  was  taken  to 
England  by  his  father  and  there  completed  his 
education,  which  had  been  commenced  in  the 
public  school  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.  Returning  to 
America,  Colden  studied  for  the  bar,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  1791.  After  having 
opened  a  law  office  in  New  York  he  found 
business  too  slow  and  removed  to  Poughkeep- 
sie,  where  he  remained  a  short  time,  having 
experienced  little  better  success.  With  his 
appointment  to  the  office  of  District  Attorney 
of  New  York  his  struggle  for  a  legal  standing 
ceased  and  he  soon  became  one  of  the  fore- 
most members  of  the  local  bar,  devoting  his 
attention,  however,  mainly  to  commercial 
cases.  He  was  endowed  with  a  bit  of  military 
ambition,  too,  and  in  the  war  of  1812  was 
not  only  particularly  outspoken  in  his  defiance 
of  Britain  but,  in  1814,  took  command  of  all 
the  militia  companies  in  the  city  and  coun- 
ty, and  lent  generous  aid  in  the  construction 
of  the  fortifications  in  ahd  around  New  York. 

One  of  the  most  philanthropic  acts  of  his 
career  was  the  energy  he  threw  into  the  move- 
ment for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  com- 
monwealth. In  this  movement  many  public- 
spirited  citizens  took  part,  many  of  them  Free- 
masons, but  it  was  mainly  through  Colden's 
efforts  that  the  State  Assembly  declared,  in 
1817,  that  "slavery  should  cease  forever  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  on  July  4,  1827."  In 
1818  he  became  a  member  of  the  Assembly, 
and  the  same  year  was  elected  Mayor  of  New 
York,  serving  until  1821,  and  he  afterwards 
served  as  a  member  of  Congress  and  as  State 
Senator.  With  the  close  of  his  services  in  the 
latter  body,  in  1827,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
retired  from  public  life,  but  he  continued  to 
take  a  deep  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
canal  schemes  inaugurated  by  his  friend  Clin- 
ton, until  he  died,  in  Jersey  City,  in  1834. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned,  Colden  was  made 
a  Mason  in  Solomon's  Lodge,  Poughkeepsie, 
some  time  after  1790,  and  was  its  Master  in 
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1794.  He  first  appeared  in  the  Grand  Lodge 
as  proxy  for  the  Poughkeepsie  Lodge  in  1797* 
and  from  that  on  took  an  active  part  in  its 
business,  serving  on  all  sorts  of  committees, 
although  his  first  elective  office  was  that  of 
Senior  Grand  Warden  in  1801.  He  held  that 
office  until  1806,  but  was  re-elected  in  1810, 
and  was  annually  re-elected  until  1820. 
The  last  time  he  sat,  officially,  in  Grand  Lodge 
was  Sept.  I,  1819,  when  he  presided  over  the 
meeting.  After  1820  his  zeal  in  the  craft  ap- 
peared to  gradually  become  cool  and  finally 
in  the  Morgan  excitement  he  became  one  of 
the  most  influential  of  Masonry's  defamers,  as 
will  be  related  further  on. 

Robert  Cocks,  the  Grand  Treasurer,  was  a 
merchant  in  New  York  and  had  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  most  singularly  honest  and 
methodical  men  in  the  city.  He  held  the  keys 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  Treasury  until  Oct.  16, 
181 1,  when  he  retired  on  account  of  his  ex- 
treme age.  At  the  same  meeting  his  resigna- 
tion was  accepted  and  a  committee  appointed 
to  have  a  jewel  prepared  for  him,  which  was 
duly  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  on  June  3,  181 2,  by  Deputy  Grand 
Master  Hoffman.  Brother  Cocks,  however, 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  possession  of  this  trib- 
ute to  his  honesty,  for  he  passed  away  in  No- 
vember of  that  year,  and  was  buried  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  with  Masonic 
honors. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  on  Dec. 
2,  1801,  the  Grand  Master  announced  that  he 
had  added  another  member  to  the  executive 
staff  in  the  person  of  the  Hon.  Edward  Liv- 
ingston, then  Mayor  of  the  city,  whom  he  had 
appointed  Deputy  Grand  Master.  The  ap- 
pointment was  at  once  confirmed  and  two  days 
later  the  Mayor  was  installed  with  the  usual 
ceremonies,  and  ^'addressed  the  brethren  in 
an  address  suited  to  the  occasion."  As  the 
new  Deputy,  as  far  as  the  records  show,  had 
taken  no  particular  interest  in  Grand  Lodge 
matters  up  to  the  time  he  became  so  suddenly 


prominent,  his  appointment  looks  as  though 
it  were  brought  about  by  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  his  brother,  the  Chancellor,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  greatness,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  above  making  a  "deal"  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  party  or  his  house.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  more  charitable  to  imagine 
that  it  was  simply  brought  about  by  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Master,  an  employe 
of  the  city,  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  citv's 
chief  magistrate.  Perhaps  both  these  causes 
co-operated.  These,  however,  are  mere  sup- 
positions; but  one  thing  is  certain,  the  new 
Deputy  Grand  Master  was  not  chosen  on  ac- 
count of  any  signal  services  he  had  rendered 
the  institution  up  to  the  time  he  was  nomi- 
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nated  for  that  high  and  honorable  office. 

It  is  certain,  also,  that  in  retaining  the 
name  of  Livingston  on  the  active  list  of  Grand 
Lodge  officials,  the  Grand  Master  not  only 
strengthened  his  staff  but  added  to  the  records 
of  the  body  the  name  of  a  man  who  was  des- 
tined to  win  more  than  ordinary  fame  in  the 
annals  of  his  country.  Many  writers  seem,  in- 
deed, to  consider  Edward  Livingston  a  much 
greater  man,  intellectually,  than  his  more  pop- 
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ularly  celebrated  brother,  the  Chancellor^  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  respects  nis 
career  is  more  wonderful.  Born  in  1764,  on  the 
old  patroon  estate,  at  Clermont,  he  was  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  in  1781,  and  after  studying 
law  at  Albany  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1785. 
In  1794  he  was  elected  a  representative  in  the 
Federal  Congress  and  continued  a  member  un- 
til 1 801,  when  he  declined  a  re-election  and  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  his  profession  at  New 
York.  In  that  same  year  President  Jeflerson 
appointed  him  United  States  District  Attorney 
for  the  district  of  New  York,  and  he  was  also 
given  the  appointment  of  Mayor  of  the  city. 
He  held  the  latter  office  until  1803  and  had  a 
most  exciting  e^^perience.  It  was  during  his 
tenure  of  office  that  a  yellow  fever  scourge  vis- 
ited the  city.  Thousands  left  the  town,  hun- 
dreds were  stricken  with  the  plague,  business 
was  generally  suspended,  even  the  Grand 
Lodge  meetings  were  discontinued  for  a  time, 
and  suffering  and  destitution  abounded.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  Edward  Livingston  re- 
mained steadfast  at  his  post,  administering  to 
the  sick  and  needy,  visiting  the  infected  quar- 
ters, carrying  out  measures  for  the  extirpation 
of  the  pest  and  at  the  same  time  attending  to 
the  affairs  of  the  city.  At  length  he  was  him- 
self stricken  and  for  a  time  hovered  between 
life  and  death.  When  he  successfully  turned 
the  danger  point  his  physicians  desired  to 
strengthen  him  with  a  little  wine,  but  found 
that  he  had  previously  given  away  every  bottle 
in  his  cellar  among  the  poorer  sufferers.  When 
he  recovered  he  found  himself  so  encom- 
passed by  financial  difficulties  that  he  con- 
cluded to  leave  the  city  and  try  to  win  fortune 
in  a  new  field  then  just  opened. 


That  was  in  Louisiana,  which,  through  his 
brother's  diplomatic  work  in  France,  had  just 
been  added  to  the  territory  of  the  United 
States.  He  soon  became  the  leader  of  the  bar 
at  New  Orleans  and  rebuilt  his  shattered  for- 
tunes. For  many  years  he  was  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  history  of  Louisiana,  and  perhaps 
the  highest  service  he  rendered  it  was  the 
preparation  of  its  penal  code,  of  which  he  was 
the  sole  author  and  which  has  been  termed 
**his  noblest  and  most  enduring  monument." 
In  1823  he  was  a  delegate  to  Congress  and  six 
years  later  entered  the  United  States  Senate, 
being  elected  by  the  legislature  of  Louisiana. 
There  he  continued  to  serve  during  two  ses- 
sions, when  he  was  called  into  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Jackson  as  Secretary  of  State. 

His  sentiments  on  entering  upon  this  lofty 
office  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  written  to  his  wife:  "Here 
I  am  in  the  second  place  in  the  United  States, 
some  say  the  first;  in  the  place  filled  by  Jef- 
ferson, Madison  and  Monroe,  and  my  brother, 
who  filled  it  before  any  of  them ;  in  the  place 
filled  by  Clay  at  so  great  a  sacrifice;  in  the 
very  easy  chair  of  Adams;  in  the  office  which 
every  politician  looks  to  as  the  last  step  but 
one  in  the  ladder  of  his  ambition ;  in  the  very 
cell  where,  they  say,  the  great  Magician 
brewed  his  spells."  Whatever  hopes  Living- 
ston might  have  had  of  gaining  the  very  last 
step  in  the  ladder  of  political  preferment  were 
destined  not  to  be  realized.  He  was  appointed, 
in  1833,  Minister  to  France,  but  while  there 
his  health  failed  and  in  June,  1835,  he  returned 
to  America,  and  on  May  23,  1837,  he  passed  to 
his  rest. 
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jUCH  were  the  men  associated 
with  General  Morton  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  Grand  Mastership, 
r  'I   Having  considered  them  we  may 

now  discuss  the  results  attained  by  that 
combination  of  talents.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  they  were  brilliant,  that  the  institution 
continued  to  advance  in  the  same  remarkable 
ratio  of  the  last  years  of  Livingston's  reign, 
but  it  did  advance;  it  more  than  held  its  own, 
in  fact,  and  the  leadership  exhibited  if  not  bril- 
liant was  at  least  conservative,  and  in  many 
respects  it  left  the  Grand  Lodge  more  solid, 
more  prosperous  than  it  found  it.  It  did  not 
settle  the  jealousy  which  prevailed  between  the 
older  country  Lodges  and  those  in  the  city, 
but  it  kept  that  sentiment  from  spreading,  and 
by  wise  concession  smothered  several  incipient 
fires  which  might  have  broken  out  into  open 
rebellion.  We  say  smothered,  for  the  fire  was 
not  put  out.  Still,  an  effort  was  made  at  ex- 
tinguishment, but  its  failure  proved  the  most 
signal  blot  on  the  administration  of  Livingf- 
ston's  successor.  Of  course  Jacob  Morton  did 
not  possess  the  same  influence  in  the  State  as 
did  the  Chancellor,  nor  was  his  political  and 
personal  prestige  as  high  and  as  far  reaching 
as  that  of  the  statesman  who  succeeded  him, 
but  he  had  the  opportunity,  by  wise  legisla- 
tion, of  removing  all  cause  of  friction  between 
the  two  elements,  and  did  not  arise  to  the  op- 
portunity, and  therein  lay  the  weak  spot  in 
his  tenure  of  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of 
his  Masonic  brethren.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  in  many  respects  a  brilliant  officer;  he 


met  all  causes  for  controversy  as  they  came  up 
in  a  conciliatory  yet  firm  spirit ;  he  maintained 
the  dignity  of  the  Grand  Lodge  unimpaired, 
and  if  he  did  not  originate  he  at  least  pre- 
served. Even  De  Witt  Clinton  did  no  more, 
but  then  Freemasonry  was  only  one  of  the 
matters  which  engaged  the  attention  of  that 
remarkable  man.  Morton's  lines  were  more 
circumscribed  and  he  had  the  opportunity  and 
the  power  of  acting  the  part  of  a  statesman 
in  connection  with  the  Grand  Lodge,  but  he 
was  not  gifted  enough  to  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  w^hat  he  might  have  accomplished 
easily  was  only  in  later  years  brought  about  as 
the  result  of  what  may  now  be  spoken  of  as 
a  successful  rebellion. 

An  instance  of  the  policy  w^hich  prevailed  is 
seen  in  the  circumstances  attending  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  received  in  1803  from  John 
Mitchell,  signing  himself  as  K.  H.,  P.  R.  S.; 
Sovereign  Grand  Inspector  General  of  the 
Thirty-third  Degree  of  Masonry  and  Grand 
Commander  in  the  United  States  of  America." 
The  communication  was  read,  we  are  told,  and 
"referred  to  a  committee  to  examine  the  same 
and  to  make  such  report  thereon  as  they  shall 
think  proper,  and  that  the  said  committee  con- 
sist of  the  Grand  officers."  This  virtually  was 
an  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  letter.  The 
Grand  officers  made  no  report  on  the  matter, 
at  least  none  is  contained  in  the  records,  and 
if  they  did  report  their  conclusions  in  writing, 
the  document,  with  Mitchell's  letter  itself,  has 
disappeared  from  the  archives.  At  least 
Charles  T.  McClenachan  so  reported  as  the 
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result  of  a  diligent  search.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  letter  referred  to  the  standing  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  body  of  which  Mitchell  an- 
nounced himself  as  belonging  to  the  thirty- 
third  degree,  and  a  full  report  on  the  question 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  officials  at  that  time 
would  now  have  been  regarded  as  a  document 
of  great  Masonic  historical  value.  But  con- 
servatism in  this  case  was  carried  to  excess. 

So,  too,  in  the  observance  of  the  days  of  the 
patron  saints.  It  was  by  this  time  well  under- 
stood that  dangers  to  the  peace  of  the  craft 
attended  every  public  display  of  the  fraternity, 
and  during  the  five  years'  tenure  of  Jacob 
Morton  the  day  of  the  Evangelist  was  not  pub- 
licly observed  at  all,  while  that  of  the  Baptist 
was  celebrated  only  once  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Grand  Lodge^  in  1803.  Then  it  seemed  to 
pass  oflf  quietly  enough  and  in  a  manner  that 
reflected  honor  on  the  fraternity.  The  breth- 
ren marched  in  procession  through  William, 
Wall,  Broad  and  Beaver  Streets  to  Trinitv 
Church,  where  the  Rev.  John  Ireland  opened 
the  service  with  prayer,  and  an  appropriate 
oration  was  delivered  by  **Brother  Washing- 
ton Morton  of  Howard  Lodge,"  a  brilliant 
lawyer,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter, a  leader  in  the  young  society  of  the  city, 
but  certainly  not  a  man  whose  record  was  such 
as  to  grace  the  pulpit  of  Trinity.  However, 
a  substantial  collection  was  gathered  in,  which 
was  divided  between  the  Society  for  the  Re- 
lief of  Distressed  Persons  and  the  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  Poor  Widows  with  Small  Chil- 
dren, and  in  Lovett's  Hotel  the  Grand  Lodge 
and  brethren  "spent  the  remainder  of  the  day 
in  harmony  and  festivity." 

One  of  the  matters  which  most  greatly  in- 
terested the  Fraternity  during  Morton's  ad- 
ministration was  that  of  a  suitable  Masonic 
meeting  place.  Hitherto  the  Grand  Lodge  had 
met  in  all  sorts  of  places,  taverns,  hotels,  ana 
the  meeting  rooms  of  Lodges  like  St.  An- 
drew's and  Holland.  As  the  first  step  to- 
ward effecting  an  improvement  of  some  sort 
Grand  Master  Morton,  on  the  night  of  his  in- 


stallation, appointed  a  committee,  headed  by 
Cadwallader  D.  Colden,  **to  make  enquiries 
and  report  the  best  method  of  procuring  a 
suitable  apartment  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Grand  Lodge."  That  committee  evidently 
took  the  utmost  pains  to  solve  the  question 
entrusted  to  it  satisfactorily  and  it  was  not  un- 
til May  4,  1802,  that  its  report  was  presented 
to  a  special  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  It 
was  there  stated  that  the  committee — 

Have  formed  an  opinion  that  lots  may  be  pur- 
chased and  a  Masonic  Hall  erected  thereon  suf- 
ficiently large  to  accommodate  the  Grand  Lodge 
and  a  number  of  private  Lodges  for  the  sum  of 
$15,000,  that  the  committee  have  had  doubts  as  to 
what  would  be  the  best  means  of  raising  the  money 
required  and  that  there  was  some  differences  of 
opinion  with  them  on  this  subject,  whether  it  be 
better  to  do  it  by  creating  a  stock  that  may  be 
productive  to  the  proprietors  or  to  rely  that  the 
zeal  of  the  fraternity  for  the  honor  and  prosperity 
of  the  craft,  which  are  so  obviously  implicated  in 
the  object,  will  insure  pure  donations  adequate  to 
the  purpose.  The  committee  therefore  determined 
to  report  to  the  Grand  Lodge  a  scheme  for  raising 
the  money  in  either  way. 

First.  That  there  be  six  hundred  shares  at  $25 
each. 

Second.  That  these  shares  be  sold  to  Masons  for 
notes  payable  to  the  Treasurer,  or  order,  at  six, 
nine  and  twelve  months,  and  that  the  sum  of  twenty 
shillings  on  each  share  be  paid  in  advance,  at  the 
time  of  the  subscription. 

Third.  That  each  Lodge  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  Grand  Lodge  be  advised  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  sell  the  shares. 

Fourth.  That  when  a  sufficient  number  of  shares 
are  sold  a  site  may  be  purchased  and  a  contract  be 
made  for  the  building.  The  contractor  to  be  bound 
to  take  the  notes  as  pay. 

Fifth.  That  the  property  be  conveyed  to  trustees, 
who  shall  be  bound  to  appropriate  it  to  none  other 
than  Masonic  uses,  and  who  shall  receive  rent  from 
the  Grand  Lodge  and  such  other  private  Lodges  as 
may  choose  to  be  accommodated  in  it,  which  rent 
the  trustees  shall  distribute,  as  often  as  it  shall  be 
received,  among  the  stockholders. 

That  it  appeared  to  the  committee  that  the  breth- 
ren who  may  become  owners  of  a  stock  of  this 
sort,  besides  the  satisfaction  that  must  be  derived 
from  seeing  the  fathers  of  this  institution  accom- 
modated in  a  place  to  assemble  in,  consistent  with 
the  respect  that  is  due  to  them  [will]  find  themselves 
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possessed  of  a  property  not  less  productive  than 
any  stock  in  the  United  States. 

But  if  the  Grand  Lodge  should  be  of  opinion  that 
the  money  may  be  expected  from  donations,  the 
committee  proposed  that  subscriptions  be  opened 
in  each  Lodge;  that  each  Lodge  be  advised  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  obtain  subscriptions,  and  that 
notes  as  above  mentioned  be  taken  for  the  sums 
subscribed,  provided  the  subscription  exceeds  $io. 

The  whole  matter  was  thus  very  clearly  and 
intelligently  put  before  the  Grand  Lodge  in 
a  brief  and  business-like  manner.  Doubtless 
it  was  felt  in  the  prevailing  sentiment  between 
the  city  and  country  Lodges  that  outside  the 
city  a  sufficient  sum  could  not  be  collected  in 
the  way  of  subscriptions  to  aid  the  erection 
of  a  Grand  Lodge  room  in  New 
York,  so,  very  wisely,  the  meeting 
adopted  the  plan  of  issuing  stock,  as 
outlined  by  the  committee.  There- 
upon the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme 
was  intrusted  to  a  new  committee, 
headed  by  the  Grand  Master.  The 
project  seems  to  have  been  success- 
fully carried  through,  although  we 
have  no  information  as  to  whether 
the  shares  were  eagerly  bought  up 
or  were  disposed  of  as  a  result  of 
more  or  less  insistent  labors  on  the 
part  of  the  committee.  However, 
the  hall  was  built,  and  on  June  8, 
1803,  the  Grand  Lodge  attended 
at  the  building  and  opened  a  meet- 
ing in  its  large  hall,  at  which,  besides 
the  Grand  officers,  there  was  present  **a 
large  assemblage  of  Past  Masters,  Masters, 
Wardens  and  brethren."  Grand  Master  Mor- 
ton, "having  announced  the  object  of  the  as- 
sembling the  brethren  together  and  having 
explained  the  nature  of  the  ceremony,  pro- 
ceeded to  consecrate  the  building  according 
to  the  ancient  usages  and  customs  of  the 
order."  The  customary  oration  was  delivered 
by  Mayor  Edward  Livingston,  Deputy  Grand 
Master.  "St.  John's  Hall/'  wrote  McClena- 
chan  (History  of  Freemasonry  in  New  York, 


Vol.  n.,  Page  206),  "was  erected  in  1803  by 
Mr.  Becannon,  a  member  of  Holland  Lodge, 
No.  8.  It  stood  in  Frankfort  Street^  where 
French's  Hotel  was  afterward  built,  and  at 
the  rear  of  where  now  stands  the  World  pub- 
lication building.  The  hall  was  four  stories  in 
height.  The  ground  floor  contained  a  reading- 
room,  saloon  and  living  apartments;  the 
second  and  third  floors  were  arranged  and 
fitted  for  Lodge  purposes,  but  were  plain  and 
unfinished.  The  fourth  floor  contained  the 
Chapter  and  Encampment  rooms,  which  were 
highly  ornate.  Political  meetings  and  festi- 
vals were  likewise  held  on  the  second  floor. 
This  was  the  first  building  in  New  York  that 
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was  dedicated  to  Masonic  purposes.  It  was 
placed  in  charge  of  Brother  Henry  Marsh." 

In  this  building  the  Grand  Lodge  was  ac- 
commodated free  of  rent  and  charges,  except- 
ing for  fuel  and  "candle  light,"  but  its  capacity 
was  found  too  limited,  and  a  committee  was 
that  same  year  appointed  to  hunt  up  new 
quarters.  None  presented  themselves,  how- 
ever, and  the  Grand  Lodge  had  to  rest  content 
with  the  shelter  of  St.  John's  Hall,  going  on 
great  occasions  to  some  of  the  large 
hotels,  most  generally  the  Tontine  Coffee 
House. 


CHAPTER  in. 


A  REVOLT  IN  ALBANY. 


HAT  might  be  called  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  Morton 
administration  was  its  effort  to 
solidify,"  so  to  speak,  the  in- 


terests of  the  Grand  Lodge,  to  bring  the 
country  and  city  Lodges  into  complete 
harmony  and  make  Freemasonry  in  the 
State  of  New  York  more  a  unit  in  point  of 
w^ork  and  aims,  and  purposes,  and  loyalty 
than  it  had  yet  been.  To  a  great  extent^  as 
we  have  already  said,  Morton  failed.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  during  his  time 
the  war  between  the  Ancients  and  the  Mod- 
erns was  in  full  blast.  The  original  country 
Lodges  had  all  started  under  Modern  in- 
fluences, while  the  Grand  Lodge  was  an  An- 
cient body,  and  echoes  of  the  Masonic  con- 
flict then  waging  in  England,  as  well  as  local 
reasons,  tended  to  draw  a  line  of  separation 
between  city  and  country  in  New  York.  The 
main  weakness  of  the  country  Lodges  lay  in 
the  fact  that  they  had  no  single  recognized 
leader,  no  one  of  sufficient  prominence  in  the 
State  to  be  generally  acceptable.  Had  the 
Ancients  not  captured  the  loyalty  of  Chan- 
cellor Livingston  at  the  time  they  did  it  is 
conceivable  that  he  might  have  headed  a 
Grand  Lodge  of  Moderns,  with  headquarters 
at  Albany^  and  had  De  Witt  Clinton  not  been 
raised  in  Holland  Lodge  he  might  have  seen 
light  in  some  Lodge  in  the  same  city,  and  have 
engaged  in  the  work  of  building  up  a  Modern 
Grand  Lodge  as  an  offset  to  the  influence  of 
the  Livingstons  to  whose  prestige  and  policy 
he  was  so  bitterly  opposed  in  public  affairs. 


But  even  without  a  leader  the  country 
Lodges,  many  of  them,  continued  throughout 
Grand  Master  Morton's  career  in  a  state  of 
disloyalty,  open  or  avowed,  or  of  practical  in- 
difference. This  was  shown  conclusively  al- 
most at  the  beginning  of  his  term  by  the  is- 
suance of  the  following  circular,  dated  from 
Albany,  Dec.  25,  1801,  which  was  circulated 
among  the  country  Lodges  generally: 

Brethren:  Union,  Masters  and  Temple  Lodges 
in  this  city,  from  a  conviction  that  the  holding  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  incon- 
venient for  the  Lodges  and  brethren  here  and  in 
other  remote  parts  of  the  State,  have  resolved  that 
in  their  opinion  it  ought  in  future  to  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Albany  as  a  more  central,  convenient  and 
proper  place,  and  they  have,  by  concurrent  reso- 
lutions, fixed  on  the  15th  day  of  next  February  for 
the  Lodges  east  and  west  and  north  and  so  far 
south  as  shall  be  deemed  expedient  to  meet  by 
proxies  or  deputies  in  this  city  to  take  the  same 
into  consideration  and  determine  on  that  important 
subject  or  the  establishment  of  a  Grand  Lodge  in 
this  place  in  case  such  establishment  should  be 
deemed  preferable  and  more  expedient. 

By  like  concurrent  resolutions  of  the  Lodges 
here,  we  are  appointed  a  committee  (composed  of 
officers  from  those  Lodges)  to  notify  you  of  such 
intended  meeting  and  to  request  your  Lodge,  if 
you  are  disposed  to  co-operate  in  the  business,  to 
appoint  one  or  more  proxies  with  ample  powers  for 
the  above  purpose. 

We  presume  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  various 
reasons  which  have  induced  the  Lodges  here  to 
adopt  this  measure.  Among  many  of  other  reasons 
which  we  presume  will  appear  obvious  to  you  per- 
mit us  to  state  the  following: 

I.  That  the  present  Grand  Lodge  may  be  com- 
posed of  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  only  five 
Lodges,  of  which  three  make  a  quorum  or  major- 
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ity  which  can  make  laws  and  regulations  by  which 
all  the  Lodges  and  brethren  in  the  State  are  to  be 
bound;  and 

2.  That  the  privilege  allowed  to  Lodges  of  ap- 
pointing proxies  is  limited  to  a  Master  of  a  Lodge 
or  Past  Master  residing  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Brother  Morton,  as  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
in  his  then  circular  letter  says:  "The  advantages 
which  the  absent  Lodges  will  derive  from  their 
proxies  must  be  very  obvious,  they  will  thereby 
be  informed  of  every  material  proceeding,  &c.  If 
there  is  no  particular  person  in  this  city  whom  you 
wish  as  your  proxy  I  shall  have  no  objection  for 
the  present  to  serve  your  Lodge  in  that  capacity." 
In  consequence  of  which  Brother  Morton  was  ap- 
pointed a  proxy  to  several  Lodges,  but  so  far  as  it 
respects  St.  George's  Lodge  of  Schenectady  and 
Union  and  Temple  Lodges  of  Albany  (of  which  he 
has  been  proxy)  neither  of  them  have  experienced 
any  advantage  or  information;  and, 

3.  Were  the  privilege  of  appointing  proxies  not 
limited  and  confirmed  to  a  Master  or  Past  Master 
residing  in  New  York,  the  attendance  of  proxies, 
although  members  of  Lodges,  at  so  remote  a  dis- 
tance as  New  York,  would  only  be  attended  with 
great  difficulty,  delay  and  expense. 

4.  The  officers  of  the  Lodges  in  New  York  who 
generally  compose  the  Grand  Lodge  have  steadily 
and  uniformly  engrossed  all  the  offices  and  offi- 
cers of  the  Grand  Lodge;  they  all  reside  there  and 
totally  deprive  all  the  country  Lodges  of  a  partici- 
pation in  any  part  of  the  representation. 

5.  By  the  present  constitution  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  (Section  10,  Rule  4)  every  Master  of  a 
country  Lodge  is  to  pay  annually  fifty  cents  to  the 
Grand  Lodge,  and  by  the  fifth  rule  every  candidate 
is  to  pay  $1.25;  and  for  these  dues  the  Lodges  are 
made  responsible,  a  thing  unexampled  in  the 
former  constitutions  by  which  the  Lodges  paid  an 
annual  sum  to  the  Grand  Lodge  in  lieu  of  all  other 
dues  or  contributions. 

6.  It  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  country 
Lodges  are  to  expect  a  remedy  so  long  as  the 
Grand  Lodge  (which  is  generally  composed  of  the 
brethren  who  reside  in  the  city  of  New  York)  is 
held  there,  and  while  the  liberty  of  other  Lodges 
having  proxies  is  thus  limited  and  confined;  nor 
would  the  inconvenience,  delay  and  expense  of  at- 
tendance be  removed,  even  were  the  country  Lodges 
at  liberty  to  appoint  proxies,  officers  of  their  own 
Lodges. 

7.  That  the  city  of  Albany  being  the  present  seat 
of  government  and  the  most  central  and  convenient 
place,  the  Grand  Lodge  ought  to  be  held  there. 


If  your  Lodge  shall  be  disposed  to  send  a  proxy 
or  proxies  for  the  contemplated  purpose  you  will 
be  pleased  to  make  out  a  proper  deputation  for  the 
purpose  under  the  seal  of  your  Lodge,  signed  by 
the  Master  and  Secretary. 

We  would  beg  leave  to  recommend  your  calling 
a  chapter  or  extra  Lodge  without  delay,  and  permit 
us  to  recommend  the  following  form  for  appointing 
a  proxy: 

At  a  meeting  of  Lodge,  at  on 

the  day  of  January,  1802,  resolved  that  Brothers 

 be  and  they  are  hereby  ap- 
pointed proxies  to  represent  this  Lodge  at  a  meet- 
ing of  proxies  from  Union,  Masters  and  Temple 
Lodges  in  the  city  of  Albany  and  of  such  other 
Lodges  as  shall  convene  in  said  city  on  the  15th 
day  of  February  next  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing and  determining  on  the  holding  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  in  future  in  said  city,  or  the  establishment  of 
a  Grand  Lodge  there,  and  further  to  devise  and 
adopt  such  measures  as  shall  be  deemed  proper  and 
expedient  to  advance  and  promote  the  honor  and 
interest  of  the  craft. 

And  our  said  proxies  are  hereby  fully  empowered 
to  do  and  act  in  our  behalf  in  and  concerning  the 
premises  as  fully  and  effectually  as  if  we  ourselves 
were  personally  present. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  fixed  the  seal  of  our 
Lodge  and  the  Master  and  Secretary  have  sub- 
scribed their  respective  names  to  these  presents. 

P.  W.  YATES, 
Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  of  Union,  Mas- 
ters and  Temple  Lodges  in  the  city  of  Albany. 

The  real  object  of  this  proposed  convention 
was  not  the  removal  of  the  existing  Grand 
Lodge  to  Albany,  for  that  was  a  matter  which 
could  hardly  be  effected,  but  to  form  there  a 
new  Grand  Lodge,  as  hinted  at  throughout 
the  circular  and  plainly  intimated  in  the  form 
of  proxy.  This  is  further  shown  by  the  min- 
utes of  the  meeting  of  Masters'  Lodge  of  Dec. 
9,  1 801,  when  it  was  resolved  "That  this  Lodge 
act  in  conjunction  w4th  Masters'  and  Temple 
Lodges  to  invite  all  Lodges  west,  north  and 
south,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  appoint  proxies 
to  meet  in  this  city  [Albany]  on  the  15th  day 
of  February,  1802,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  Grand  Lodge  to  meet  in  this  city, 
and  carry  the  object  into  effect."  The  records 
of  Unity  Lodge,  No.  9,  Lebanon  Springs,  and 
of  several  other  Lodges  which  I  have  ex- 
amined bear  the  same  testimony  to  the  real 
purpose  of  the  movement,  which  was  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  Grand  Lodge. 
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This  was  rank  treason.  Even  the  arguments 
for  removing  the  Grand  Lodge  from  New- 
York  to  Albany  were  illogical,  and  such  a  re- 
moval would  only  lead  to  change  the  com- 
plexion of  the  Grand  Lodge  officials  from 
residents  of  New  York  to  brethren  who  dwelt 
in  and  around  Albany.  Albany,  of  course, 
was  nearer  the  geographical  center  of  the 
State  than  was  New  York,  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
see  who  could  have  been  benefited  by  the 
change,  had  it  been  made,  except  the  brethren 
in  and  around  the  old  capital  city.  The  ques- 
tion of  removal  of  the  Grand  Lodge  to  Al- 
bany would  have  been  a  perfectly  proper  one 
to  ventilate  and  discuss  in  a  meeting  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  itself,  by  its  regularly  appointed 
members,  but  even  to  discuss  that  matter  in  a 
convention  called  outside  of  the  body,  a  con- 
vention quite  informal,  was  in  itself  an  act  of 
treason  to  the  Grand  Lodge  and  could  have 
been  treated  as  such,  although  the  more  se- 
rious and  openly-avowed,  more  heinous  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  new  Grand  body  made  the 
lesser  breach  of  Masonic  jurisprudence  be 
overlooked.  The  only  strong  point  which  the 
circular  makes  was  in  reference  to  the  proxy 
system,  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  tended 
to  throw  an  undue  amount  of  influence  into  the 
hands  of  the  brethren  in  New  York.  In  fram- 
ing the  system  of  proxies  as  they  did,  it  is 
evident  that  methods  prevailing  in  outside  pol- 
itics were  used  by  the  Grand  Lodge  leaders  to 
perpetuate  their  own  power,  and,  as  usual, 
when  such  methods  are  applied  to  matters 
Masonic  they  caused  complaint  and  friction, 
jealousy  and,  invariably,  just  defeat. 

But  this  also  was  a  matter  that  should  have 
been  attended  to  in  Grand  Lodge — in  time  it 
was  attended  to — and  so  the  circular  can  be 
read  as  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
new  Grand  Lodge  at  Albany,  in  which  the 
Lodges  in  New  York  City  would  have  no  part. 
The  brethren  of  Union  Lodge  regarded  their 
Lodge  as  the  oldest  in  the  State  and  desired 
to  retain  their  coveted  designation  of  No.  i, 
while  jealousy  of  the  prominence  of  the  New 


York  brethren,  and,  it  is  very  likely,  a  thirst 
for  Masonic  offices  and  titles  were  probably 
the  other  leading  factors  which  inspired  the 
movement. 

It  seemed  to  be  confined  to  Albany.  We  do 
not  know,  except  in  a  few  instances,  how  the 
circular  was  generally  received,  but  very  like- 
ly the  bulk  of  the  sentiment  was  pretty  much 
that  which  animated  the  brethren  of  Apollo 
Lodge,  Troy,  which,  after  duly  considering 
the  document,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  passed  a 
series  of  resolutions  bearing  on  it,  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extracts: 

Be  it  resolved,  as  the  sense  of  this  Lodge,  that 
inasmuch  as  the  said  Lodges  in  the  city  of  Albany, 
as  well  as  this  and  the  other  Lodges  invited  to  join 
in  such  convention,  have  received  their  several 
charters  under  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  or  otherwise  formally  acknowledged  its 
jurisdiction  over  them,  the  only  legal  and  proper 
place  in  which  the  subject  above  proposed  can  be 
regularly  called  up  or  discussed  by  them  is  in  the 
body  of  the  Grand  Lodge  assembled  in  ample  form 
at  a  stated  Grand  Communication  wherein  every 
Lodge  under  the  same  jurisdiction  will,  or  ought  to 
be,  properly  represented,  and  that  any  other  con- 
vention of  Lodges  within  such  jurisdiction  will,  or 
their  representatives  not  authorized  by  warrant  or 
dispensation  from  the  Grand  Lodge  for  that  pur- 
pose who  shall  assume  to  themselves  the  right  and 
power  to  discuss  and  determine  the  question  where 
the  Grand  Lodge  shall  be  holden,  would  be  irregu- 
lar and  an  infringement  upon  the  rights,  dignity 
and  privileges  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  a  breach  of 
excellent  constitutions  and  a  violation  of  Masonic 
obligations.    ♦   *  ♦ 

That  this  Lodge  is  not  prepared  to  declare  that 
five  Lodges  in  the  city  of  New  York  compose  not 
so  proper  and  respectable  a  quorum  for  transact- 
ing the  business  of  the  fraternity  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  as  would  a  like  number  of  Lodges  in  the 
city  of  Albany  and  its  vicinity;  nor  that  the  brethren 
in  the  city  of  New  York  would  not  experience  as 
many  and  great  inconveniences  from  the  removal 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  to  the  city  of  Albany  as  the 
brethren  in  the  latter  place  now  feel  from  its  estab- 
lishment in  the  city  of  New  York;  or  that  proxies 
more  faithful  to  their  charge  might  be  found  among 
the  latter  than  are  now  found  among  the  former: 
or  that  "the  officers  of  the  Lodges  in  New  York 
have  steadily  and  uniformly  engrossed  all  the  offices 
and  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge"  since  the  long 
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and  honorable  services  of  our  late  Most  Worshipful 
Grand  Master  are  not  forgotten;  or  that  "they  to- 
tally deprive  all  the  country  Lodges  of  a  participa- 
tion in  any  part  of  the  representation"  since  every 
country  Lodge  has  a  constitutional  right  to  be  rep- 
resented in  the  Grand  Lodge;  and  it  has  never  been 
made  known  to  this  Lodge  that  such  right  was  ever 
disputed,  or  the  representatives  of  any  country 
Lodge  denied  a  seat  in  that  assembly.   *   *  * 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  Lodge  does 
most  heartily  concur  with  the  brethren  of  Union, 
Masters  and  Temple  Lodges  in  the  city  of  Albany 
in  a  sincere  and  ardent  desire  for  a  more  frequent 
and  convenient  participation  in  the  comftiunication, 
privilege  and  honors  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  will 
most  cheerfully  unite  with  them  in  any  regular  and 
constitutional  measures  which  may  be  agreed  upon 
to  effect  a  removal  of  the  Grand  Lodge  to  the 
city  of  Albany  or  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Lodge  in  that  city,  provided  such  a 
measure  shall,  after  proper  deliberation,  be  deemed 
expedient  for  the  good  will  of  the  institution,  and 
conducive  to  that  harmony  and  good  fellowship 
which  ought  always  to  subsist  among  Masons. 

These  resolutions  were  not  only  sent  to  the 
Albany  Lodges,  but  a  copy  was  forwarded  to 
the  Grand  Secretary  at  New  York,  on  Jan. 
20,  1802.  The  receipt  of  the  document  at  once 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  Grand  Lodge  officers 
to  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  an  emergent 
communication  of  the  Grand  Lodge  was 
called,  which  met  on  February  10,  and  the 
subject  laid  fully  before  it.  As  a  result, 
Apollo  Lodge  was  thanked  for  its  communi- 
cation, its  course  approved  and  its  intelligent 
consideration  of  the  Albany  circular  com- 
mended. At  the  same  time  it  was  voted  that 
"a  committee  of  three  members  of  this  Grand 
Lodge  be  appointed  to  draft  and  forward  to 
the  Lodges  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
a  circular  address  apprising  them  of  the  im- 
propriety of  the  measures  pursued  by  the 
Lodges  at  Albany,  and  requesting  them  not 
to  accede  to  them.  And  that  they  also  inform 
Masters',  Temple  and  Union  Lodges  in  Al- 
bany of  the  charges  exhibited  against  them, 
and  require  them  to  appear  before  this  Grand 
Lodge  at  their  next  regular  meeting  to  answer 
concerning  their  said  conduct." 


The  meeting,  however,  was  held  at  Albany 
on  Feb.  15,  1802,  and  was  attended  by  the 
representatives  of  thirty-five  Lodges.  After 
long  discussion  a  petition  was  drawn  up, 
signed  by  Jedediah  Sanger,  chairman,  and 
Peter  W.  Yates,  Secretary,  with  the  view  of 
its  being  transmitted  to  Grand  Lodge.  It 
stated  as  the  sense  of  the  meeting  "that  the 
present  Constitution  needed  amendment,  that 
for  the  meetings  of  the  Grand  Lodge  the  city 
of  Albany  would  be  a  more  convenient  and 
proper  place  for  the  Lodges  in  general/'  It 
was  also  suggested  that  another  meeting  be 
held  on  "the  second  Tuesday  of  February 
next,  that  the  petitioners  might  take  such 
measures  as  they  should  deem  best  calculated 
to  bring  about  such  laudable  designs."  This 
information  I  get  from  a  manuscript  history 
of  Unity  Lodge,  No.  9,  now  in  my  possession. 
Strange  to  say  the  records  at  Albany  are  im- 
perfect and  throw  no  light  on  the  point,  but 
what  little  further  evidence  we  have  shows 
clearly  that  at  the  meeting  now  under  notice 
no  definite  steps  toward  the  formation  of  a 
Grand  Lodge  or  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge 
took  place.  The  petition  or  memorial  was 
duly  forwarded  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  but  when 
it  was  read  at  the  meeting  on  Sept.  i,  1802, 
it  was  simply  laid  over  until  the  following 
meeting,  on  December  i,  when  a  committee 
of  five  was  appointed  "to  draft  and  report  a 
suitable  reply  thereto."  Two  weeks  later 
(December  15)  this  committee  reported  and 
the  Grand  Lodge  voted  to  "transmit  the  said 
reply  to  the  Lodges  forming  the  said  conven- 
tion, excepting  the  Lodges  at  Albany,  and 
that  the  latter  be  summoned  to  appear  and  an- 
swer to  this  Grand  Lodge  concerning  their 
un-Masonic  conduct  in  calling  and  holding 
the  said  convention  without  the  knowledge  or 
sanction  of  the  Grand  Lodge." 

So  far  as  can  be  seen,  no  further  action  was 
taken  in  the  premises.  The  Albany  Lodges 
apparently  made  no  pretense  either  to  appear 
or  answer  in  accordance  with  the  resolution, 
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and  the  Grand  Lodge  took  no  steps  to  compel 
obedience  to  its  mandate.  It  was  probably 
playing  a  waiting  game,  knowing  that  the 
prime  mover  in  the  discontent  was  Union 
Lodge  and  that  a  bitter  quarrel  was  ready  to 
break  out  in  its  own  ranks,  occasioned  by  its 
activity  in  this  matter. 

The  story  of  that  quarrel  can  most  safely  be 
told  by  excerpts  from  the  "Condensed  His- 
tory" of  that  Lodge  printed  several  years  ago: 

The  records  do  not  state  that  there  was  a  meet- 
ing of  proxies  on  Feb.  15,  1802,  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  Grand  Lodge  to  meet  in  Albany. 
[However,  as  we  have  just  seen,  there  was  one.] 
The  next  communication  of  which  the  minutes  re- 
main was  Dec.  26,  1802,  at  which  Peter  W.  Yates 
informed  the  Lodge  that  his  advanced  age  and  do- 
mestic affairs  induced  him  to  decline  being  a  can- 
didate as  Master  of  the  Lodge,  and  requested  the 
Lodge  to  elect  some  other  person.  It  seems  that 
Worshipful  Brother  Peter  W.  Yates  had  been  Mas- 
ter of  the  Lodge  from  Feb.  21,  1765,  to  Dec.  26, 
1802,  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years.  The  request 
of  Brother  Yates  does  not  seem  to  have  been  com- 
plied with,  and  he  was  re-elected,  December,  5803, 
and  then  retired! 

It  will  be  seen  that  from  December,  1802,  to  De- 
cember, 1803,  the  Lodge  must  have  had  a  quiet 
time,  as  the  records  show  that  no  communication 
was  held,  but  trouble  seems  to  have  been  brewing 
on  the  question  of  the  authority  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  it  culminated  in  a  split  in  the  Lodge, 
by  far  the  larger  number  being  in  favor  of  working 
under  the  warrant  issued  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  a  minority  or  select 
few  persisting  in  their  right  to  work  under  the  war- 


♦The  details  of  this  election  are  thus  given  in  the 
list  of  officers  published  at  the  end  of  the  history 
from  which  the  above  is  quoted: 

OFFICERS  ELECTED  DEC.  20,  5803. 

Peter  Fryer,  Master. 
John  V.  N.  Yates,  S.  W. 
James  Dunlap,  J.  W. 
Edward  S.  Willett,  Secretary. 
John  Mcaully,  Treasurer. 
Butler  Gilber,  S.  Deacon. 
Ransom  Rathbun,  J.  D. 

The  election  of  the  officers  of  Dec.  20,  5803  (ac- 
cording to  the  minutes  of  Dec.  26,  5803)  appears 
to  have  been  irregular,  and  at  an  irregular  com- 
munication (St.  John's  Eve)  Dec.  26,  5803,  the 
Lodge  by  unanimous  vote  called  P.  M.  Peter  W. 


rant  issued  by  George  Harrison  in  5765,  as  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Master.  The  minutes  show  that  two 
elections  were  held  that  year,  one  on  the  20th  De- 
cember, 5803,  at  a  regular  communication,  at  which 
the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  and 
installed,  and  also  one  on  the  26th  December, 
the  same  month,  at  which  another  set  of  officers 
was  elected  and  installed.  Then  there  seems  to 
have  been  considerable  protesting  done,  the  Mas- 
ter elected  on  the  26th  protesting  the  election  of 
the  Master  of  the  20th,  and  vice  versa.  Matters 
grew  warm  until  it  became  necessary  to  know  which 
election  was  really  valid,  and  with  the  view  of  hav- 
ing a  decision  the  Master  elected  on  the  20th  ap- 
pealed to  the  Grand  Lodge. 

About  this  time  the  strife  became  very  warm,  so 
warm  that  Worshipful  Brother  Peter  W.  Yates, 
whose  health,  domestic  affairs,  and  advanced  age 
had  induced  him  to  decline  being  a  candidate  for 
Master  the  year  previous,  was  nerved  to  the  contest 
again,  and  was  re-elected  Dec.  26,  1803,  and  pre- 
ferred charges  against  Worshipful  Master  Peter 
Fryer,  who  was  elected  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month;  and  that  faction  expelled  Worshipful 
Brother  Fryer  from  the  Lodge!*  The  Grand 
Lodge  did  not  recognize  the  expulsion,  as  was  seen 
by  the  action  of  the  Grand  Lodge  Committee  in 
their  report  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  the  recog- 
nition as  to  who  was  legally  elected  Master  in  De- 
cember, 1803. 

According  to  the  minutes  of  Jan.  18,  5804,  it  ap- 
pears that  Worshipful  Brother  Peter  Fryer  was 
endeavoring  to  run  the  Lodge  under  the  warrant 
issued  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  this  State,  whereas 
Worshipful  Brother  Peter  W.  Yates  tried  to  run  it 
under  the  warrant  issued  by  George  Harrison, 
Provincial  Grand  Master,  and  the  Yates  party 
claimed  that  Fryer  was  running  under  the  old  war- 


Yates  to  preside,  when  the  following  officers  were 
irregularly  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

P.  W.  Yates,  Master,  unanimously. 

C.  C.  Yates,  S.  Warden,  unanimously. 

J.  Macaully,  J.  Warden,  unanimously. 

C.  Huttell,  Secretary,  unanimously,  except  one 
vote. 

D.  Steel,  Treasurer,  unanimously,  except  one 
vote. 

S.  Tymeson,  S.  Deacon,  unanimously. 

R.  Rathbun,  J.  Deacon,  unanimously. 

John  Todd,  Tyler,  unanimously. 

The  regular  communication  of  the  Lodge  came 
on  the  20th,  and  not  on  the  26th,  as  the  Yates  party 
made  the  minutes  show.  All  elections  did  not  show 
that  the  26th  (St.  John's  Eve)  was  the  regular  elec- 
tion night  of  the  Lodge,  under  the  Provincial  war- 
rant, as  was  claimed  by  the  Yates  party.    It  ap- 
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rant,  and  not  the  new  one,  as  the  old  one  was 
framed  and  hanging  in  the  room  over  Solomon's 
chair.  According  to  the  minutes  it  appears  that  in 
May,  5805,  the  Grand  Lodge  Committee  decided 
that  the  officers  elected  on  the  20th,  were  duly  and 
constitutionally  elected,  but  that  is  all  the  infor- 
mation we  have  upon  the  subject,  for  the  minute 
book  again  shows  evidence  of  mutilation.  large  por- 
tions being  torn  out,  from  May  to  Dec.  26.  1805. 

It  also  appears  in  the  communication  of  May, 
5805,  that  the  Grand  Master  recommended  an  amic- 
able settlement,  reduced  to  writing  and  signed  by 
both  parties,  and  delivered  to  the  Grand  Master! 
Which  was  that  Union  Lodge  was  to  remain  the 
same,  and  Brother  Fryer  and  his  associates  were 
to  have  a  warrant  for  a  new  Lodge.  Whereupon  it 
was  (by  the  friends  of  the  old  warrant) 

Resolved,  That  Brother  Jacob  Woods  be  proxy 
of  this  Lodge  by  request  to  solicit  the  Grand  Lodge 
to  repeal  their  resolution  in  favor  of  said  appel- 
lants and  of  this  Lodge,  in  order  that  a  copy  thereof 
may  be  transmitted  to  the  neighboring  Lodge  to 
which  the  said  appellants  have  sent  copies  of  the 
former  resolutions  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  in  favor  of 
the  said  appellants. 

Resolved,  unanimously.  That  this  Lodge  accept 
an  appeal  of  said  report  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
this  Lodge  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Grand 
Lodge ! 

The  following  will  show  what  dfsposition  the 
Grand  Lodge  made  of  this  long  pending  contention: 

ANSWER  TO  GRAND  LODGE. 

A  more  extraordinary  and  unconstitutional  mode 
of  proceeding  of  a  Lodge  was  never  heard  of  in 
the  annals  of  Masonry,  the  Lodge  has  been  con- 
demned by  two  members  of  a  Grand  Lodge  com- 
mittee composed  of  seven,  on  an  ex  parte  affidavit 
of  the  appellants,  and  without  giving  us  notice  or  a 
hearing,  and  on  this  the  Grand  Lodge  have  pre- 
dicted their  resolution  against  us,  which  resolutions 
we  presume  ought  to  be  repeated,  especially  as  the 
appellants  have  furnished  all  the  neighboring 
Lodges  with  copies  thereof. 

At  the  communication  on  Dec.  26.  5805,  a  deed 
was  presented  to  the  Lodge  executed  by  Brother 

pears,  also,  on  the  minutes,  that  the  election  of  the 
20th  was  held  by  the  brethren  who  were  in  favor  of 
working  under  the  warrant  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
and  the  election  of  the  26th  by  the  brethren  who 
were  in  favor  of  working  under  the  Provincial  war- 
rant of  Feb.  21,  5765.  These  two  elections,  in  one 
month,  divided  the  Lodge  in  two  parties!  One  a 
Grand  Lodge  party,  with  Brother  Fryer  as  the 
head,  and  the  other  an  Anti-Grand  Lodge  party, 
with  Brother  Peter  W.  Yates  as  the  head.  The 
following  will  show  which  of  the  two  parties  were 


P.  W.  Yates  and  Brother  Graham  to  Brother  Ma- 
cauley,  C.  C.  Yates  and  S.  Tymeson  of  the  Lodge 
lot  pursuant  to  a  former  resolution  of  the  Lodge, 
and  the  same  was  deposited  in  the  Treasurer's  box. 
but  Sebastian  Tymeson  having  withdrawn  his  mem- 
bership from  the  Lodge,  he  conveyed  his  interest 
in  the  lot  on  Pearl  street  to  James  Barclay  on  the 
first  day  of  July,  5806.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
the  split  in  the  Lodge  had  made  itself  so  manifest 
that  it  became  in  fact  two  Lodges,  those  working 
under  the  warrant  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  under  the 
title  of  Union  Lodge,  No.  3,  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  the  Yates  party,  a  minority  of  less  than 
a  dozen,  working  under  the  original  warrant,  and 
calling  themselves  Union  Lodge,  No.  i,  of  Al- 
bany. As  may  be  supposed,  the  Grand  Lodge  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  **bolters"  as  the  original 
Union  Lodge,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
soon  died  out  of  existence  as  a  Lodge. 

On  Jan.  6.  5807,  Union  Lodge,  No.  i,  of  Albany, 
held  its  last  communication,  and  it  was 

"Resolved.  That  Brother  C.  C.  Yates,  John 
Macauley  and  James  Barkley,  the  present  trustees 
of  the  lot  belonging  to  the  Lodge  and  lying  on 
Pearl  street,  be  authorized  to  dispose  of,  sell,  rent 
or  lease  the  same  for  such  time  or  in  such  manner 
and  form  as  they  may  deem  most  expedient;  also 
to  dispose  of  such  other  property  of  this  Lodge  as 
they  or  a  majority  of  them  may  deem  advisable." 

From  the  minutes  we  glean  that  Brothers  C.  C. 
Yates,  John  Macauley,  Sebastian  Tymeson,  James 
Barclay.  Daniel  Steele,  and  a  few  others,  composed 
this  Union  Lodge,  No.  i,  of  Albany — a  Lodge 
totally  distinct  from  the  original  Union  Lodge,  No. 
3 — which  they  were  working  without  the  sanction  of 
any  grand  body,  and  in  direct  violation  of  the  orders 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York.  On 
the  other  hand  the  majority  of  the  members  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  work  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  the  better  to  accomplish  that  end  they 
surrendered  the  warrant  under  which  they  worked, 
(and  which  was  issued  by  some  Provincial  Master 
or  Lodge  to  the  Grand  Lodge)  in  the  year  1806. 
and  received  in  lieu  thereof  a  warrant  from  the 
Grand  Lodge,  and  giving  it  a  new  name — Mount 

recognized  by  the  Grand  Lodge.  According  to 
the  minutes  dated  Union  Lodge.  May.  1805.  it  is 
shown  that  Brother  Peter  Fryer  appealed  to  the 
Grand  Lodge,  and  protested  the  election  of  the  offi- 
cers of  Dec.  26,  5803.  which  protest  was  sustained 
bv  the  committee  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  the 
officers  of  Dec.  20,  5803.  were  duly  elected!  At 
this  date  the  minute  book  is  mutilated  by  portions 
being  torn  out!  All  actions  from  May.  5805,  to 
Dec.  26,  5805,  are  lost  by  mutilation,  therefore 
there  is  no  farther  information  on  the  subject. 
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Vernon  Lodge,  No.  3, — thus  maintaining  its  rank 
as  the  third  oldest  Lodge  in  the  State. 

Supplementary  to  this  statement  of  the  case, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Grand  Lodge  com- 
mittee to  whom  the  dispute  between  the 
Yates  and  the  Fryer  parties  was  submitted 
comprised  P.  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  the  Junior 
Grand  Warden  and  Mayor  of  Albany;  C. 
Yates,  Mayor  of  Schenectady;  Leonard 
Ganesvort;  John  Wood  worth;  Joseph  Shurt- 
lefT;  George  Clinton,  Jr.,  and  John  Jaimcey. 
Doubtless  they  used  all  the  arts  and  diplomacy 
of  which  they  were  capable  to  settle  the  dif- 
ficulties and  bring  the  rebellious  Albanians  to 
see  the  error  of  their  ways,  but  it  is  noticeable 
that  throughout  the  struggle  with  the  Grand 
Lodge  that  body  never  wavered  in  the  least 
from  showing  its  power  and  enforcing  its  reg- 
ulations so  far  as  they  were  concerned.  A 
notable  instance  of  this  occurred  on  Jan.  26, 
1804,  when  a  petition  for  a  warrant  for  a 
Lodge  at  Bethlehem  was  presented,  endorsed 
by  recommendations  from  Union  and  Masters* 
Lodges.  When  the  petition  was  read  a  reso- 
lution was  presented  and  adopted,  as  follows: 

That,  as  Union  and  Masters'  Lodges  were  re- 
spectively largely  in  arrears  for  dues  their  recom- 
mendations could  not  be  accepted  on  account  of 
the  provisions  contained  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  upon  that  subject,  and  that  the  Grand 
Secretary  inform  the  petitioning  brethren  that  upon 
the  Lodges  recommending  them  discharging  their 
dues,  or  upon  their  procuring  a  recommendation 
from  one  of  the  nearest  Lodges  who  has  paid  its 
dues  to  the  Grand  Lodge  the  prayer  of  their  peti- 
tion shall  be  granted. 

A  document  like  this,  circulated  as  undoubt- 
edly it  would  be  in  Albany  by  the  brethren  in 
Bethlehem,  must  have  shown  the  malcontents 
how  impotent  they  really  were  after  all. 

But,  although  this  outbreak  passed  over 
without  serious  results,  it  was  felt  on  the  part 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  that  something  was  es- 
sential to  bring  the  country  Lodges  into  closer 
affiliation  with  those  of  the  city,  and  many 
schemes  were  proposed  to  harmonize  the 
work,  to  facilitate  prompt  payment  of  dues  as 


well  as  the  collection  or  settlement  of  arrears, 
and  to  make  the  country  brethren  feel  that  the 
Grand  body  was  more  than  a  source  of  ex- 
pense— and  not  too  far  off  to  be  able  to  col- 
lect the  amount  of  that  expense.   This  senti- 
ment, on  Dec.  5,  1804,  prompted  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  resolution  authorizing  tne  Grand 
Master  to  appoint  Inspectors  throughout  the 
State,  as  he  should  think  proper,  and  that 
these  officials  might  in  their  appointed  fields 
or  districts  act  as  representatives  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  collect  dues  and  attend  to  bringin^^ 
about  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  methods 
of  work.   The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
consideration  of  a  special  committee,  but  it 
either  was  unwilling  or  unable  to  grapple  with 
the  question  and  a  year  later  its  members  were 
discharged  and  others  appointed  in  their  stead. 
The  latter  were  more  successful  in  doing  some- 
thing, and  on  February  19  reported  a  "law 
on  the  subject,  which  was  read  by  paragraphs, 
amended  and  passed,  and  ordered  to  be  en- 
tered in  a  book  to  be  provided  by  the  Grand 
Secretary  for  such  purposes."    At  the  same 
meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  "to  draft 
a  circular  address  from  this  Grand  Loage  to 
the  different  Lodges  under  its  jurisdiction  ex- 
plaining and  enforcing  the  principles  and  du- 
ties of  Masonry,  which  should  accompany  the 
notification  to  them  of  the  law  just  mentioned, 
and  the  appointment  of  Grand  Visitors  under 
it."  "A  copy  of  the  *law,'  wrote  McClenachan, 
"does  not  appear  to  be  on  file  in  the  office  of 
the  Grand  Secretar}%  but  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects sought  to  be  obtained  was  the  more 
prompt  payment  of  dues  by  the  various 
Lodges."  It  was  to  carry  this  out  more  readily 
that  on  Dec.  3,  1806,  the  Grand  Lodge  passed 
a  motion  that  "no  Lodge  in  this  city  shall, 
after  six  months  from  this  time,  be  entitled  to 
vote  in  this  Grand  Lodge,  in  any  case  what- 
ever, if  such  Lodge  shall  not  within  six  months 
immediately  preceding  have  paid  its  dues  to 
the  Grand  Lodge;  and  that  no  Lodge  out  of 
the  said  city,  after  eighteen  months  from  this 
time,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  this  Grand 
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Lodge,  in  any  case  whatever,  if  such  Lodge 
shall  not  within  eighteen  months  immediately 
preceding  have  paid  up  its  dues  to  this  Grand 
Lodge." 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  legislation  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  country  Lodges  warmed  to 
the  Grand  body  more  zealously  than  before. 
The  spirit  of  rebellion  was  for  the  time 
stamped  out  at  Albany,  but  the  Lodges  con- 
tinued to  be  indifferent  about  their  dues,  only 
a  few  took  the  trouble  to  acquire  even  proxy 
representation  in  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  the 
majority  of  them  seemed  to  enact  laws  and 


GEN.  JACOB  MORTON. 

exemplify  the  degrees  in  Masonry  as  if  no  cen- 
tral power  existed  for  the  government  of  the 
fraternity.  The  reason  of  this,  outside  of  the 
ambition  for  precedence  of  three  or  four 
Lodges  might,  at  this  time,  be  attributable  to 
the  uncertain  state  of  communication,  the  te- 
diousness  of  travel,  the  unwillingness  to  com- 
mit anything  concerning  Freemasonry  to 
paper,  rather  than  to  any  opposition  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  itself.    The  time  for  that  had 


not  yet  come.  The  necessary  leader  was  not 
ready  and  harnessed  for  the  war. 

Grand  Master  Morton's  administration,  ex- 
tending over  five  years,  was  also  remarkable 
for  the  few  changes  which  occurred  through- 
out that  time  in  the  personnel  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  officers.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Deputy  Grand  Master  and  Secretary,  they 
remained  the  same  throughout.  He  had  hard- 
ly entered  upon  office  than  (July  12,  1801)  the 
death  took  place  of  Reinier  Jan  Vanden- 
broeck,  a  faithful  member  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
who  for  a  year  had  filled  the  office  of  Grand 
Secretary.  He  was  a  devoted  Christian,  an 
honest,  upright  Mason,  and  devoted  to  its 
principles  because  they  were  those  which  came 
nearest  to  the  generous  impulses  of  his  own 
heart.  Once,  as  we  have  recorded,  he  was 
under  suspension  for  a  short  time  by  the 
Grand  Lodge,  but  his  honest,  manly,  straight- 
forward explanation  of  his  position  in  con- 
nection with  the  trouble  which  led  to  that  sus- 
pension and  to  the  suspension  of  many  others 
belonging  to  his  Lodge,  led  to  its  speedy  re- 
moval, and  thereafter  the  trials  through  which 
he  had  passed  seemed  to  make  him  a  more 
prominent  figure  in  Grand  Lodge  affairs  than 
ever.  He  served  a  little  over  a  year  as  Grand 
Secretary,  being  called  to  the  office  in  De- 
cember, 1799,  on  the  death  of  John  Abrams, 
and  his  services  were  given  without  reward, 
for  the  salary  of  the  office  during  his  tenure 
of  it  was  paid  to  the  widow  ot  his  predecessor. 
Vandenbroeck  was  buried  with  Masonic  ser- 
vices in  the  old  burial  ground  of  the  Hugue- 
not Church,  on  Pine  and  Nassau  Streets — 
church  and  burying  ground  have  long  since 
disappeared — and  a  eulogy  was  spoken  over 
the  body  by  Grand  Chaplain  Ireland. 

When  Mayor  Livingston,  in  1804,  resigned 
all  his  offices  prior  to  wooing  fortune  in  Louis- 
iana, he  retired  also  from  the  office  of  Deputy 
Grand  Master,  and  Martin  Hoffman  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Grand  Master  to  fill  that  office. 
His  had  long  been  a  well-known  figure  in 
Grand  Lodge  circles.   In  1795,  1796  and  1797 
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he  had  been  elected  Grand  Treasurer  and  had 
been  in  succession  Junior  and  Senior  Warden. 
Therefore  he  brougfht  to  the  office  of  Deputy 
Grand  Master  a  skilled  and  practical  experi- 
ence in  all  the  business  affairs  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  its  work 
and  its  personnel,  and  a  mind  thoroughly  in 
harmony  with  the  tenets  and  practice  of  the 
Masonic  profession.  That  he  proved  an  in- 
valuable official  in  the  Deputy  Grand  Master- 
ship is  amply  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he 
held  the  position  continuously  for  sixteen 
terms,  and  that  at  a  period  when,  from  the 


very  nature  of  things,  political  methods  and 
manners  and  calculations  entered  more  into 
the  arrangement  of  the  business  affairs  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  than  they  had  ever  before,  or 
probably  have  ever  done  since. 

D.  D.  Tompkins  held  the  appointive  office 
of  Grand  Secretary  until  June  13,  1805,  when 
he  resigned  because  his  political  interests  and 
"fences"  required  all  his  attention,  and  John 
Wells  received  the  appointment  and  held  it 
continuously  until  1816.  Both  of  these  officials 
will  come  before  us  again  and  further  notice 
of  them  may  be  deferred  until  then. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


DE  WITT  CLINTON. 


HILE  we  may  most  fittingly  char- 
acterize the  Morton  administra- 
tion as  simply  distinguished  for 
holding  the  craft  together,  an  era 
of  attempted  solidification  of  the  magnifi- 
cent work  done  under  the  auspices  and 
guidance  of  New  York's  great  Chancellor,  it 
cannot  be  called  brilliant  or  fruitful.  True, 
many  new  Lodges  were  placed  on  the  roll, 
and  the  number  would  have  been  increased 
had  not  conservative  notions  prevailed,  but 
we  fail  to  see  that  these  accessions  added  much 
to  the  strength  of  the  Grand  Lodge  or  swelled 
its  treasury  annually  by  their  dues.  The  op- 
portunity for  Morton  lay  in  harmonizing  the 
friction  between  the  country  and  the  city  and 
that  opportunity  he  missed.  He  certainly  kept 
the  Grand  Lodge  well  in  hand,  maintained  its 
dignity  and  prevented  the  threatened  rupture 
from  taking  place.  Even  that,  however,  was 
a  good  deal  and  deserves  to  win  for  Jacob 
Morton's  memory  the  reverent  regard  of  every 
Mason  in  New  York.  He  was  ^n  able  man 
but  by  no  means  a  man  of  genius,  and  he  had 
the  misfortune  for  the  measure  of  his  own 
fame  to  succeed  a  man  of  commanding  abil- 
ity in  the  office  of  Grand  Master,  and  to  be 
succeeded  by  one  whose  brilliant  qualities  won 
for  him  a  lofty  position  in  the  annals  of  the 
State. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  who,  on  June  4,  1806,  was 
elected  Grand  Master,  had  been  prominent  in 
Grand  Lodge  affairs  from  the  date  of  his  elec- 
tion as  Master  of  Holland  Lodge,  in  1794. 
In  1795,  ^796  and  1797  he  was  elected  Junior 
Warden,  and  Senior  Grand  Warden  in  1798, 


and  he  served  on  many  of  the  most  important 
special  committees. 

Clinton  was  born  at  Little  Britain,  Orange 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  March  2,  1769.  He  w^as  de- 
scended from  Dutch  ancestors  on  his  mother's 
side  and  on  his  father's  side  from  Irish  stock. 
His  father,  James  Clinton,  was  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Revolution.  In  early  life  he 
was  an  officer  in  the  wars  against  the  French 
and  took  part  in  the  expedition  against  Fort 
Frontenac.  When  the  Revolution  broke  out 
he  was  a  stanch  and  outspoken  advocate  for 
the  liberties  of  the  Colonists,  and  was  commis- 
sioned a  Brigadier  General  in  the  patriotic 
army.  At  the  engagement  which  resulted  in 
the  capture  of  Fort  Clinton  by  the  British, 
General  Clinton  was  wounded,  but  escaped 
across  the  Hudson.  He  was  present  at  York- 
town  when  Cornwallis  surrendered,  and  en- 
tered New  York  with  Washington  when  the 
city  was  finally  evacuated.  In  the  convention 
at  New  York  which  adopted  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution General  Clinton  had  a  seat.  A 
brother  of  this  hero,  George  Clinton,  was  also 
a  Brigadier  General  in  the  army  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  first  elected  Governor  of  New 
York,  serving  in  that  capacity  twenty-one 
years.  When  he  died,  in  1804,  he  was  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

De  Witt  Clinton  was  educated  at  Columbia 
College,  graduating  in  1786,  and  then  devoted 
himself  to  the  practical  study  of  law,  and  he 
received  his  first  notion  of  the  management 
of  public  affairs  while  acting  as  secretary  to 
his  uncle,  the  Governor.  As  soon  as  he  could 
he  threw  himself  into  politics.  Says  one  w-riter: 
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Clinton  took  an  active  part  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  reported  for  the  press  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention  held  for  that  pur- 
pose. His  first  office  was  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University,  and  the  next  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  State  Fortifica- 
tions. He  opposed  the  administration  of  John 
Adams,  and  also  that  of  John  Jay,  Governor  of  the 
State,  but  while  opposing  Adams's  hostility  to 
France  he  raised  and  commanded  an  artillery  com- 
pany to  resist  the  French  in  case  war  should  come. 
In  1797  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Assembly  as  a 
representative  of  New  York  city,  and  the  next  year 
was  chosen  State  Senator.  *  *  *  During  this 
period  Colden  found  time  to  devote  himself  to 
scientific  and  social  questions,  studying  natural  his- 
tory and  other  sciences.  The  protection  and  im- 
provement of  the  public  health  and  the  enactment 
of  laws  in  favor  of  agriculture,  manufacture  and  the 
arts,  and  especially  the  use  of  steam  in  navigation 
engaged  his  restless  mind.  He  labored  also  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  of  its  kindred  barbarism, 
imprisonment  for  debt.  In  1799,  when  but  thirty- 
three  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States. 

In  1803  Clinton  resigned  from  the  Senate 
to  become  Mayor  of  New  York,  and  a  year 
later  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Republican  party  in  the  State,  his  uncle,  then 
Vice  President,  having  retired  from  active  pol- 
itics. In  this  capacity  he  experienced  the 
usual  ups  and  downs  but  generally  managed 
to  come  out  on  top,  holding  various  high  of- 
fices until,  in  1812,  he  was  defeated  in  the  con- 
test for  the  Presidency.  He  was  then  Mayor 
of  New  York  and  he  continued  to  hold  that 
office,  although  his  political  prestige  was 
rudely  shaken,  until  1815,  when  he  was  re- 
moved and  his  political  enemies  imagined  his 
public  and  political  career  was  at  an  end. 

But  instead  of  that  the  higher  and  nobler 
stage  of  Clinton's  career  was  just  about  to 
begin.  His  restless  spirit  could  not  brook  the 
idea  of  moping  in  idleness,  or  even  speculating 
in  thought  without  seeing  visible  results.  He 
devoted  himself  to  such  really  useful  work  as 
the  establishment  of  the  free  public  school 
system  of  New  York,  and  the  development  or 
progress  of  such  institutions  as  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 


the  Orphans'  Asylum  and  various  scientific 
bodies,  and  he  studied  such  matters  as  the 
improvement  of  the  criminal  laws,  the  im- 
provement of  public  morals,  the  relief  of  the 
poor  and  the  advancement  of  the  commercial 
and  business  interests  of  the  State  and  city. 
From  the  first  promulgation  of  the  scheme,  in 
1807,  Clinton  was  an  untiring  advocate  of  the 
plan  for  uniting  the  waters  of  LaJce  Erie  and 
the  Hudson  River  by  a  navigable  canal^  and  in 
1817  he  was  appointed  President  of  a  commis- 
sion which  had  the  prosecution  of  the  work  in 
charge.  The  amount  of  money  involved  and 
the  accompanying  patronage  soon  made  the 
canal  question  one  <A  practical  politics,  and  as 
the  leader  of  the  movement  for  internal  water- 
ways, Clinton  became  again  an  active  leader 
in  a  field  from  which  it  was  thought  he  had 
been  driven  forever.  The  then  Governor,  Dan- 
iel D.  Tompkins,  (formerly  Grand  Secretary,) 
was  opposed  to  the  **big  ditch,"  or,  at  least, 
was  not  kindly  disposed  toward  canals,  prob- 
ably, as  some  thought,  because  he  was  jealous 
of  the  renewed  political  influence  their  advo- 
cacy was  bringing  to  Clinton.  However,  at 
the  national  election,  held  in  1816,  Tompkins 
was  elected  Vice-President  of  tne  United 
States  on  the  ticket  with  James  Monroe,  and 
in  the  following  year  had  to  resign  the  Gov- 
ernorship to  assume  his  Federal  office.  Clinton 
was  nominated  by  the  canal  supporters,  while 
those  opposed  to  his  plans  and  policy  put  a 
candidate  in  the  field,  and  the  result  was  the 
election  of  Clinton  with  43,310  votes,  while 
his  opponent  only  polled  1479.  He  assumed 
his  duties  as  Governor  on  July  i,  1817,  and, 
wrote  Dr.  Lossing: 

While  holding  that  office  he  brought  all  his  official 
influence  to  bear  in  favor  of  two  grand  projects — 
the  establishment  of  a  literary  fund  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal.  A  strong  party  was  arrayed 
against  him  [Tompkins  ran  against  him  for  Gover- 
nor in  1820,  when  the  vote  stood:  Clinton,  47.447; 
Tompkins  45,990],  and  many  denounced  the  scheme 
of  making  a  canal  363  miles  in  length  as  that  of  an 
unsound  mind.  He  and  his  friends  persevered  and, 
in  182 1,  that  great  work  was  completed.  The  event 
was  celebrated  throughout  the  State  by  orations, 
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processions,  bonfires  and  illuminations  and  soon 
the  madman  was  estolled  as  a  wise  benefactor. 

At  the  election  of  1822  Clinton  saw  that 
from  various  causes  he  had  no  chance  of  suc- 
cess and  declined  to  be  a  candidate,  but  re- 
tained the  office  of  canal  commissioner.  From 
this  he  was  removed  by  a  vote  in  the  joint 
houses  of  legislature  by  a  partisan  vote,  and 
as  the  result  of  a  bit  of  political  trickery. 
That  was  supposed  again  to  end  his  political 
career,  but  the  public  was  so  incensed  at  the 
pettiness  of  the  removal  that  at  the  election 
for  Governor  that  year  Clinton  was  elected 
to  the  executive  chair  of  the  State  by  a  ma- 
jority of  16,359  votes,  and  his  success  was 
hailed  with  processions,  orations,  fireworks 
and  the  usual  manifestations  of  popular  de- 
light. In  1826  he  was  again  elected  Governor 
and  he  held  that  office  when,  on  Feb.  11,  1828, 
he  suddenly  passed  to  his  rest.  "By  the  deatli 
of  De  Witt  Clinton,"  writes  Ellis  H.  Roberts 
in  his  interesting  history  of  New  York,  "the 
most  dominant  personal  power  was  removed 
from  the  State.  The  animosities  against  him 
had  lost  not  a  little  of  their  bitterness;  his 
transcendant  services  were  admitted  even  by 
his  opponents,  while  his  eulogists  pronounced 
him  the  Pericles  of  our  Commonwealth.  He 
devoted  his  learning  and  his  oratory,  which 
was  elegant  and  impressive,  if  not  magnetic, 
to  the  history  and  interests  of  New  York ;  and 
if  his  contemporaries  found  him  lacking  in  the 
arts  and  attractions  that  win  popularity  sub- 
sequent generations  concede  to  him  the  higher 
merits  of  a  sincere  and  constructive  states- 
man." It  is  also  to  be  noted,  as  showing  the 
honesty  of  the  man,  that  although  the  bulk  of 
his  life  was  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  high 
office,  his  personal  estate  at  the  time  of  his 
death  did  not  amount  to  over  $5,000. 

In  all  branches  of  Freemasonry  De  Witt 
Clinton  was  not  only  active  but  held  the  most 
exalted  rank.  Besides  being  Grand  Master, 
he  served  as  General  Grand  Priest  and  Grand 
High  Priest  of  the  Grand  Chapter,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  New 


York,  General  Grand  Master  Knights  Tem- 
plars of  the  United  States,  while  in  the  Cer- 
neau  Scottish  Rite  body  he  held  the  Highest 
office.  It  has  been  said,  and  said  by  writers 
who  ought  to  know  better,  that  some  of  these 
Masonic  honors  were  bestowed  on  Clinton 
simply  on  account  of  the  desire  to  have  his 
name  and  influence  associated  with  them,  but 
our  experience  shows  that  Masonic  honors  in 
America  are  never  bestowed  without  cause, 
and  the  foundation  of  all  such  cause  is  hard 
work  and  zealous  devotion  to  the  order.  Of 
course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  like 
De  Witt  Clinton  could  devote,  after  he  became 
famous,  even  after  he  became  locally  famous, 
as  much  time  to  Masonry  as  he  did  when 
he  was  struggling  up  "fortune's  weary  brae." 
But  he  certainly  threw  all  his  energies  into  the 
service  of  the  institution  when  he  was  on  the 
way  to  the  Grand  Mastership,  and  all  the  in- 
fluence, all  the  politics,  all  the  wire-pulling  in 
the  world  could  not  have  kept  him  in  that  hon- 
orable position  for  fourteen  successive  terms 
if  he  had  not  devoted  to  it  all  the  care  and  at- 
tention it  demanded.  The  fact  was  that  Clin- 
ton was  well  ground  in  the  foundation  of 
Masonry  in  the  Blue  Lodge,  and  with  that 
foundation  firm  the  rest  was  easy.  It  is  quite 
conceivable,  for  instance,  that  in  the  Royal 
Arch  system  he  was  not  a  zealous  worker, 
that  he  could  not  have  instructed  an  assem- 
blage of  Knights  in  their  tactics  and  drill,  and 
that  he  was  not  "up"  in  the  rituals  of  the 
Scottish  Rite.  Possibly,  as  Carson  has  pointed 
out,  he  never  attended  a  meeting  of  any  of 
the  bodies  associated  with  the  Cerneau  sys- 
tem of  degrees,  for  its  honors,  however  they 
may  be  estimated,  came  to  him  late  in  his 
career,  and  were  regarded  as  ornamental  rath- 
er than  useful.  But  we  know  that  in  the  Blue 
Lodge  work  he  was  an  adept,  and  that  to  the 
close  of  his  journey  he  maintained  his  interest 
in  the  Holy  Royal  Arch.  A  mere  perfunctory 
Mason  could  never  have  addressed  his  broth- 
ers in  such  words  as  these,  which  Clinton 
spoke  to  the  brethren  of  Holland  Lodge  when, 
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in  1792,  he  was  installed  into  the  chair  on 
being  elected  its  Master: 

The  numberless  ills  to  which  humanity  stands 
exposed  render  the  tear  of  consolation  and  the  hand 
of  relief  necessary  to  make  existence  supportable. 
There  is  a  fund  of  comfort  in  unbosoming  our  dis- 
tresses to  a  sympathetic  friend  and  attaining  our 
sensibility  on  the  side  of  our  misfortunes.  A  gen- 
erous mind  will  cheerfully  lend  its  assistance  in  ad- 
ministering all  the  consolations  to  be  derived  from 
a  friendly  communication  of  grief.  But  alas!  more 
than  words  and  tears  is  often  requisite  to  arrest  the 
arrows  of  affliction  and  to  smooth  the  rugged 
paths  of  life.  How  many  of  our  fellowmen  are  des- 
titute of  the  common  necessaries  of  existence;  shut 
up  in  the  dreary  walls  of  prison  and  deprived  of  the 
light  and  air  of  heaven;  languishing  in  the  midst  of 
helpless  families  of  children,  without  clothes  to 
screen  them  from  the  winter  blast,  or  food  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  voracious  jaws  of  famine;  no 
better  prospect  before  them  than  misery;  hope,  the 
last  refuge  of  the  wretched  nearly  converted  into 
despair,  and  the  retrospect  of  past  days  serving  as 
an  ignis  fatuus  to  bewilder  them  deeper  in  afflic- 
tion' and  upon  its  disappearance  to  increase  the 
"darkness  visible"  of  their  misery.  How  glorious, 
how  godlike  to  step  forth  to  the  relief  of  such  dis- 
tress; to  arrest  the  tear  of  sorrow;  to  disarm  afflic- 
tion of  its  darts;  to  smooth  the  pillow  of  declin- 
ing age;  to  rescue  from  the  pangs  of  vice  the  help- 
less infant,  and  to  diffuse  the  most  lively  joys  over 
a  whole  family  of  rational,  immortal  creatures. 
And  how  often  has  it  showered  down  its  golden 
gifts  into  the  seemingly  inacceptable  dungeons  of 
misery!  How  often  has  it  irradiated  with  its  bene- 
ficial rays  the  gloom  of  affliction,  and  converted  the 
borrows  of  despair  into  the  meridian  splendor  of 
unexpected  joy!  How  often  has  it,  with  its  philan- 
thropic voice,  recalled  the  unhappy  wanderer  into 
the  paths  of  felicity,  and  with  its  powerful  arm,  pro- 
tected from  the  grasp  of  malice  and  oppression,  the 
forlorn  outcast  of  society!  Let  the  widow,  the 
orphan,  the  prisoner,  the  debtor,  the  unfortunate 
witness  its  beneficent  deeds,  and  in  a  symphony  of 
gratitude  declare,  that  on  the  flight  of  all  the  other 
virtues,  charity,  as  well  as  hope  remained  to  bless 
mankind. 

We  have  seen  the  propitious  influence  of  Ma- 
sonry upon  society  and  virtue.  We  have  seen  it 
arrayed  with  every  respectable  attribute  that  can 
dignify  or  embellish  an  institution — we  have  seen  it 
the  patron  of  science,  the  friend  of  good  govern- 
ment, and  the  band-maid  of  morality — and  we  have 
seen  it,  Howard-like,  exploring  the  dreary  prison 
14 


and  the  miserable  cottage,  to  seek  the  unfortunate, 
and  with  the  out-stretched  hand  of  charity,  turning 
tears  into  smiles  and  affliction  into  joy.  May  we 
not  then  expect  the  smiles  of  the  great  Being  of 
the  universe  upon  our  Masonic  labors,  and  that 
when  we  shall  be  conveyed  into  that  undiscovered 
country  from  whose  bourne  no  traveller  returns, 
when  Faith  shall  be  changed  into  sight,  Hope  lost 
in  fruition  and  Charity  become  as  expanded  as  the 
Divine  Love — that  then  the  Grand  Master  of 
heaven  and  earth  will  reward  our  work,  and  give 
us  wisdom  to  relish,  strength  to  support,  and  beauty 
to  adorn  the  perennial  streams  of  celestial  joy. 

How  many  Masters  of  the  present  day  take 
the  chair  with  such  principles  in  their  hearts 
or  give  expression  to  such  sentiments  in  lan- 
guage as  elevated  and  graceful? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  toward  the  end  of  his 
career  De  Witt  Clinton  was  not  only  the  lead- 
ing Freemason  in  America,  but  the  leading 
statesman  in  the  Empire  State.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  had  countless  enemies,  enemies 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  matter  which 
would  help  along  their  personal  fortunes  or 
win  success  for  their  party.  Outside  of  poli- 
tics he  was  famous  the  country  over  for  his 
standing  as  a  Freemason  and  so  when,  in  1826, 
the  Morgan  excitement  started,  the  real  origi- 
nators of  that  movement  were  animated 
by  a  desire,  among  other  things,  not 
to  avenge  Morgan,  but  to  dethrone  De 
Witt  Clinton  from  his  pre-eminent  posi- 
tion in  the  affections  of  the  people. 
These  schemers'  designs  against  Clinton 
were  frustrated  by  the  death  of  their  intended 
victim,  but  the  movement  had  gained  by  that 
time  such  impetus  that  it  resulted  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  party  which  upset  the  plans 
of  the  original  political  conspirators  and  car- 
ried on  the  cry  against  Freemasonry  far  be- 
yond the  point  they  originally  conceived.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  place  to  record  that  pe- 
culiarly sad  story  of  the  misapplication  of  pop- 
ular enthusiasm,  suffice  it  to  say  here  that  but 
for  the  political  eminence  of  De  Witt  Clinton 
the  death  of  Morgan  would  have  been  but  a 
local  excitement  and  probably  never  have  been 
heard  of  outside  of  a  small  section  of  northern 
New  York. 


CHAPTER  V. 


PRACTICAL  LEGISLATION. 


^iiLINTON  was  installed  as  Grand 
Master  on  June  19,  1806,  by 
Deputy  Grand  Master  Hoffman, 
'  who  had  a  special  commission 
to  perform  that  office  from  the  retiring 
Grand  Master,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
probably  political,  did  not  care  to  be  present. 
When  the  formal  ceremonies  were  over  and 
Clinton  assumed  the  gavel,  Hoffman  brought 
the  installation  proceedings  to  a  close  by  de- 
livering "a  neat  perspicuous  address  to  the 
Grand  Master  elect  explanatory  of  the  Ma- 
sonic duties  imposed  by  the  office  into  which 
he  had  just  been  installed."  The  other  offi- 
cials were  then  installed  by  the  Deputy  Grand 
Master,  and  the  new  chief  announced  that  he 
had  re-appointed  Hoffman  as  Deputy  and 
John  Wells  as  Secretary.  The  Grand  Master 
then  delivered  an  address  to  the  Lodge,  "ele- 
gant in  its  diction  and  replete  with  Masonic 
instruction."  From  it  we  make  the  following 
extract : 

The  principle  of  association,  which  is  implanted 
in  our  nature  by  the  author  and  dispenser  of  all 
good,  is  calculated  to  produce  the  same  beneficial 
end  in  the  moral,  that  the  power  of  attraction  does 
in  the  natural  world.  This  propensity  to  associate 
may  be  observed  in  every  stage  of  society,  from  the 
rude  hunter  of  the  forest  to  the  polished  inhabitant 
of  the  city;  from  the  first  elements  of  simple  socie- 
ties to  the  more  complicated  and  expanded  associa- 
tions. Whether  it  is  an  instinct  or  a  habit;  whether 
it  is  the  dictate  of  powerful  unerring  nature,  operat- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  the  subject,  or  the  results  of 
prudence  and  reason,  consulting  individual  as  well 
as  general  good,  is  not  necessary  to  investigate. 
We  feel  and  we  know  that  it  predominates  over  our 


species;  that  it  operates  with  the  power  of  both 
those  causes;  and  that,  whether  it  exhibits  itself  in 
families,  in  literary  and  benevolent  institutions,  or 
in  nations  its  spirit  is  good  and  its  object  beneficial. 
The  absence  of  this  principle  in  men,  or  in  other 
animals,  is  generally  attended  with  ferocious  and 
sanguinary  propensities,  and  wherever  it  prevails, 
we  find  our  nature  improved,  our  felicities  increased, 
and  the  general  condition  of  societies  constructed. 
The  gloomy  anchorite,  the  unfeeling  fanatic,  and 
the  repulsive  misanthropist,  always  enshrouded 
themselves  in  solitude,  and  seek  in  vain  for  that 
happiness  which  they  failed  of  obtaining  on  the 
busy  theatre  of  the  world.  Independent  of  those 
associations  which  may  be  denominated  natural,  we 
observe  voluntary  societies  springing  up  in  a 
thousand  shapes,  for  the  improvement  of  our  physi- 
cal, mental  or  moral  faculties.  Of  all  the  institu- 
tions, however,  which  have  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  our  condition,  none  are  more 
numerous  and  more  beneficial  than  charitable  ones, 
which  are  as  diversified  as  the  various  wants  and 
miseries  of  man. 

Amongst  associations  of  this  description.  Free- 
masonry stands  as  pre-eminent  in  usefulness  as  it  is 
in  age.  *  *  *  In  countries  where  one  man's 
happiness  is  the  cause  of  all  men's  misery,  we  ob- 
serve with  astonishment  the  ardor  with  which  our 
institutions  is  cultivated,  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  it  is  embraced  by  all  descriptions  of  men;  but 
our  astonishment  must  cease  when  we  reflect  that 
it  inculcates  the  natural  equality  of  mankind;  it  de- 
clares that  all  brethren  are  upon  the  level ;  it  admits 
of  no  rank  except  the  priority  of  merit,  and  its 
only  aristocracy  is  the  nobility  of  virtue.  The 
avidity,  therefore,  with  which  men  resort  in  des- 
potic countries  to  the  standard  of  Freemasonry  is 
the  effort  of  nature  to  recover  her  original  rights, 
and  to  surmount  the  corruptions  of  society.  Amidst 
the  pleasing  intercourse  of  brethren,  the  artificial 
distinctions  of  rank  and  office  and  the  advantages 
of  wealth  are  lost.    Seeing  the  strong  hold  which 
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Masonry  has  upon  the  human  heart;  that  it  en- 
twines itself  with  the  best  sympathies  of  our  na- 
ture, and  is  approved  by  the  most  enlightened 
faculties  of  the  mind;  that  all  the  terrors  of  pun- 
ishment— that  even  the  horrid  inquisition  has  not 
been  able  to  destroy  the  institution;  that  like  the 
true  religion,  it  has  flourished  in  the  bloodstained 
soil  of  persecution.  The  despotic  ruler  perceiving 
these  striking  characters  of  Freemasonry,  and 
despairing  of  extirpating  it,  has  endeavored  to  make 
it  an  engine  of  state,  or  to  regulate  it  in  a  way  most 
conformable  to  his  interests.  Hence  he  has  fre- 
quently descended  from  his  throne,  approached  with 
reverential  awe  our  sacred  altars  and  mingled 
freely  among  the  brotherhood.  The  beneficent  and 
enlightened  ruler,  although  clothed  with  unlimited 
power  yet  anxious  for  the  good  of  his  subjects,  can- 
not fail  of  countenancing  an  institution  calculated 
to  produce  so  much  benefit  to  mankind.  Hence, 
from  different  motives,  and  with  various  views,  our 
society  has  been  encouraged  and  fostered  in  the 
most  ungenial  climes.  Its  progress  in  free  nation, 
where  law,  liberty  and  good  order  prevail,  has  been 
singularly  great;  but  in  these  United  States  it  has 
attained  an  elevation  and  a  perfection  unequaled  in 
other  countries.  It  travels  with  our  population 
from  the  Atlantic  to  Lake  Michigan;  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  Missouri;  it  flourishes  in  the  se- 
questered hamlet  as  well  as  in  the  wealthy  city;  it 
is  embraced  by  all  descriptions  of  men  as  a  softener 
of  the  cares  and  an  improver  of  the  felicities  of  life. 

The  meeting  at  which  these  words  were 
spoken  was  full  of  fraternal  sentiments  of  all 
sorts.  Clinton,  as  might  be  expected,  seeing 
that  his  political  rivals,  the  Livingstons,  had 
now  no  active  official  standing  in  the  body  and 
that  Tompkins,  his  other  great  political  op- 
ponent, was  outside  the  pale  of  office,  felt  that 
he  had  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  won  supreme 
control  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  so  his  ambi- 
tion was  satisfied,  while  the  brethren  felt  they 
had  secured  as  a  leader  one  whose  influence 
in  the  State  was  as  great,  although,  possibly 
on  a  lower  plane,  as  that  of  the  Chancellor. 
A  proposal  to  celebrate  St.  John's  Day  in  pub- 
lic with  a  procession  was  voted  down  as  likely 
to  cause  "confusion  in  the  craft."  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  Grand  Master  for  his 
address  and  a  committee  appointed  to  get  a 
copy  of  it  for  publication;  another  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Cadwallader  D.  Colden 


for  his  uniform  zeal  and  attention  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  fraternity,  the  immediate  inspira- 
tion for  their  vote  coming  from  an  uninten- 
tional slight  put  upon  Colden  in  the  opening 
proceedings  of  the  evening,  and  an  application 
by  Fortitude  Lodge,  No.  84,  Brooklyn,  to  be 
permitted  to  compromise  their  dues  was  re- 
ceived. The  prevailing  harmony  was  even  per- 
mitted to  shed  its  effulgent  rays  outside  the 
Grand  Lodge  room,  for  the  minutes  tell  us 
that  "a  petition  from  a  number  of  brethren 
confined  within  the  limits  of  the  prison  of  this 
city,  praying  for  a  special  dispensation  to  open 
and  hold  a  Lodge  within  the  said  limits  for  the 
celebration  of  the  ensuing  festival,  was  read 
and  granted."  This  meeting  of  a  Lodge  in  a 
common  jail  was  actually  held  and  in  due  time 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  was  presented  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  "ordered 
filed." 

The  entire  administration  of  De  Witl^lin- 
ton  was  so  aggressive,  so  diversified  in  ^ail 
and  so  full  of  legislation  which  was  destinec^o 
rule  the  craft  for  a  long  time  to  come,  so 
ductive  of  practical  enactments,  a  large  pro^ 
portion  of  which  still  govern  it,  often  with  but  ^ 
slight  modification,  that  a  volume  would  re- 
quire to  be  devoted  to  it  to  do  it  ample  jus- 
tice. It  covers  a  time  which  should  be  care- 
fully studied  in  all  its  details  by  the  students 
of  New  York  Masonry  and,  although  in  a  gen- 
eral work  like  this  such  details  cannot  be  pre- 
sented, and  the  reader  must  rather  be  content 
with  a  broad  summary  or  review,  even  that  will 
demonstrate  the  magnitude  of  the  work  which 
was  accomplished  by  Clinton  and  his  associ- 
ates in  elevating  as  well  as  strengthening  the 
Masonic  institution  in  the  Empire  State. 

In  the  internal  government  of  the  craft 
many  matters  come  before  us  during  the  suc- 
cession of  terms  in  which  "the  Pericles  of 
the  State"  held  sway.  Then,  as  now,  in  many 
jurisdictions,  the  requirement  yet  regarded  as 
a  landmark,  that  an  applicant  for  initiation 
should  be  "upright  in  body,  not  deformed  or 
dismembered  at  the  time  of  making,  but  of 
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hale  and  entire  limbs,*'  caused  considerable 
discussion,  mainly  because  its  wording  was  so 
plain  and  unmistakable  that  it  was  thought 
it  must  mean  something  else  than  what  it  did 
just  say.  Men  are  so  perverse,  so  familiarized 
with  deceit,  so  habitually  accustomed  to  veil- 
ing their  thoughts  that  a  plain,  straightforward 
statement,  so  plain  as  to  be  incapable  of  con- 
veying two  meanings,  or  any  meaning  ueyond 
what  it  contained  in  its  words  that  its  very 
honesty  and  simplicity  caused  doubt  and  con- 
fusion. In  1807  the  then  Master  of  Trinity 
Lodge,  New  York,  gravely  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  his  Lodge  a  candidate  had  been 
proposed  who  had  lost  an  eye  and  asked  the 
opinion  of  the  Grand  Lodge  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  right  to  make  an  individual  w^io  had 
the  misfortune  to  labor  under  such  a  depriva- 
tion a  Mason.  Whereupon  the  matter  w^as 
argued  pro  and  con  by  many  of  the  brethren, 
instead  of  going  to  the  Book  of  Constitutions 
and  studying  its  clean-cut  words  on  the  sub- 
ject, until  finally  they  appear  to  have  con- 
cluded that  the  matter  was  beyond  their  depth 
and  referred  it  to  a  committee  of  seven,  pos- 
sibly in  the  hope  that  the  candidate  would 
withdraw  and  so  avoid  the  necessity  of  com- 
ing to  an  issue  on  this  perplexing  point.  After 
three  months  of  cogitation  that  committee  fi- 
nally reported  against  the  admission  of  the 
one-eyed  applicant,  and  the  report  was  adopted 
by  the  Grand  Lodge.  A  few  years  later  (1810) 
the  question  came  up  again  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  annual  session  from  Albion  Lodge, 
No.  31,  New  York,  w^hich  stated  that  '*a  can- 
didate had  been  proposed  in  that  Lodge  for 
initiation  who  had  received  a  wound  in  his 
knee  which  caused  a  stiffness  in  his  walking, 
and  praying  to  be  instructed  whether  he  was 
duly  qualified  to  be  admitted  a  member  of  our 
order."  When  the  letter  was  read,  we  are  told 
in  the  minutes,  it  was  "referred  to  the  Right 
Worshipful  Brother  Golden,  Senior  Grand 
Warden  elect;  the  Worshipful  Brothers  Sim- 
son,  Mulligan,  Navarro  and  Vanderbilt,  to  re- 
port to  this  Grand  Lodge  their  opinion  there- 


on, and  also  some  general  rule  for  determin- 
ing the  degree  of  blemish  or  defect  which 
should  be  considered  a  disqualification  for  ad- 
mission into  our  order."  It  took  the  commit- 
tee some  sixteen  months  to  arrive  at  a  determi- 
nation of  this  conundrum,  and  then  (Oct.  16, 
1811)  submitted  a  report  to  the  effect  that  '*the 
defect  referred  to  in  this  application  was  such 
as  to  disqualify  the  candidate  for  initiation." 

The  Grand  Lodge,  however,  refused  to  en- 
dorse the  report,  discharged  the  committee, 
and  adopted  a  motion  that  **the  defect  referred 
to  by  Albion  Lodge  is  not  such  as  to  disqualify 
the  candidate  for  initiation."  We  have,  of 
course,  no  means  of  determining  which  of  the 
conclusions  was  right  according  to  the  re- 
quirement of  the  constitution,  as  the  point 
w^ould  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  stiffness 
of  tlTe  candidate's  knee,  but  we  presume  he 
was  known  to  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  and  they  were  satisfied  he  could 
kneel  at  the  Masonic  altar  and  appropriately 
take  upon  himself  the  vows  which  should  bind 
him  to  the  craft.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  refresh- 
ing thing  to  find,  even  at  this  early  period,  the 
inherent  democracy  of  the  institution  asserting 
itself  in  overturning  a  decision  of  a  committee 
which  was  then  usually  regarded  as  complete 
and  final. 

A  wise  brake  was  put,  early  in  the  new  ad- 
ministration, upon  the  ease  with  which  Lodges 
were  established  in  New  York,  an  ease  which 
in  itself  was  often  the  cause  of  inharmonious 
proceedings  and  jealousies,  with  resultant 
weak  Lodges  in  the  city.  On  March  3,  1808, 
petitions  were  received  for  the  issuance  of 
warrants  for  two  new  Lodges  in  the  city,  and 
at  that  meeting  twenty  Lodges  actually  located 
in  the  city  were  represented.  Some  of  these 
were  weak,  and  the  establishment  of  two  new 
Lodges  instead  of  strengthening  the  order  in 
the  city  would  tend  to  weaken  it  by  the  addi- 
tion of  two  Lodges  which  were  bound  to  be 
ineffective,  because  there  was  no  real  reason 
for  their  existence.  So  the  Lodge  promptly 
adopted  a  resolution,  'That  it  is  at  present 
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inexpedient  for  Grand  Lodge  to  grant  any 
more  warrants  for  holding  Lodges  in  the  city 
of  New  York."  This  had  the  desired  effect 
and  gave  the  Masons  in  the  city  an  opportu- 
nity either  to  build  up  their  Lodges  or  allow 
them  to  lapse.  Several  certainly  were  aban- 
doned after  a  while,  but  the  ^aps  remained  un- 
filled and  it  was  not  until  1818  that  another 
warrant  was  issued  for  a  Lodge  in  the  city,  and 
then  Concord  Lodge  (now  No.  50)  came  into 
existence. 

It  was  probably  weightier  reasons,  as  well  as 
this  conservatism,  that  caused  (June  10,  1807) 
the  rejection  of  a  petition  for  the  establishment 
of  another  French  Lodge,  under  the  name  of 
"Le  Temple  de  TAmitie  Lodge."  In  August 
of  the  same  year  the  application  was  renewed 
and  the  petitioners  "prayed  for  an  opportunity 
of  being  heard  before  a  committee  to  enable 
them  to  obviate  such  objections  as  had  been  or 
might  be  made  to  their  application,  and  sug- 
gesting, moreover,  that  they  had  other  mat- 
ters to  communicate  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, and  which  particularly  interested  the 
Grand  Lodge,  which  they  wished  in  the  first 
instance  to  lay  before  the  same  committee." 
This  prayer  was  granted,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed.  What  the  matters  "of  the  greatest 
importance  and  which  particularly  interested 
the  Grand  Lodge"  were,  we  have  no  exact 
means  of  judging,  for  the  committee  could  not 
agree  upon  a  report  and  was  discharged. 
Another  committee  took  hold  of  the  matter 
and  on  March  3,  1808,  submitted  a  report  re- 
jecting the  petition.  The  finding  was  ap- 
proved and  the  Grand  Secretary  directed  "to 
furnish  Brother  Joseph  Cerneau  with  a  copy  of 
the  resolutions  which  concludes  the  above  re- 
port." The  petitioners  appear  to  have  been 
made  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  committee's 
report  and  had  sent  a  communication  to  the 
same  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  but  the 
Secretary  was  not  permitted  to  read  it  and  was 
instructed  to  return  the  document  to  those 
from  whom  it  emanated. 


In  commenting  on  this  incident  Charles  T. 
McClenachan  wrote  (History,  Vol.  II.,  Page 
222): 

Diligent  search  fails  to  reveal,  so  far  as  the  arch- 
ives of  the  Grand  Lodge  are  concerned,  why  this 
subject  was  so  summarily  dealt  with  by  the  Grand 
bodv,  but  from  the  names  of  the  brethren  inter- 
ested in  the  establishment  of  Le  Temple  de  I'Amitie 
Lodge  the  difficulties  evidently  centered  in  the  in- 
tention of  the  brethren  to  obtain  consent  to  confer 
degrees  that  would  be  antagonistic  to  the  exclusive 
powers  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  On  the  succeeding 
Dec.  7,  1808,  some  of  those  interested  in  the  desire 
to  obtain  a  warrant  for  Le  Temple  de  I'Amitie 
Lodge  communicated  with  the  Grand  Lodge,  but 


OLD  JERSEY  "  PRISON  SHIP. 


the  records  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
are  strangely  missing.  The  written  minutes  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  say:  "A  communication  from  an  as- 
sociation styling  itself  a  Sovereign  Grand  Council, 
in  the  sublime  Masonic  degree  of  P.  R.  S.,  an- 
nouncing to  this  Grand  Lodge,  in  very  respectful 
terms,  its  establishment  in  this  city  on  October  28 
last,  under  patent  regularly  served  from  lawful  au- 
thority, and  disclaiming  any  power  or  authority 
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inconsistent  with  the  local  supremacy  of  this  Grand 
Lodge  over  Master  Masons,  was  read  and  ordered 
to  be  filed." 

However  may  be  the  real  merits  of  the  case 
for  or  against  this  Lodge,  Le  Temple  de  T 
Amitie,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  popu- 
lar sentiment  against  extending  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  Lodges  in  New  York  had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  its  final  rejection.  Cer- 
tainly the  Grand  Lodge  was  also  determined  to 
keep  within  the  strict  limits  of  Masonic  work 
and  while  many  of  the  leaders  knew  of  the 
nature  of  the  higher  degrees  which  were  spok- 
en of  so  freely  in  the  discussion,  while  several 
had  taken  the  degrees  themselves,  the  bulk  of 
the  brethren  had  not  and  were  generally  dis- 
posed to  regard  them  as  innovations.  Their 
dislike  to  innovations  was  clearly  seen  in  their 
refusal  to  take  part  in  a  celebration  which  ap- 
pealed strongly  to  their  patriotism.  Early  in 
1808,  when  the  construction  of  the  United 
States  navy  yard  at  Brooklyn  was  com- 
menced, a  startling  discovery  was  made.  "The 
first  stroke  of  the  spade,"  according  to 
Booth's  History,  "opened  a  terrible  mine  to 
the  eye  of  the  public.  The  whole  shore,  the 
slope  of  the  hill^  the  sand  island  in  the  vicinity, 
all  were  filled  with  the  bones  of  the  prison  ship 
martyrs  who  had  been  thrust  coffinless  into  the 
ground  and  literally  piled  one  upon  another. 
The  horrible  revelation  reminded  the  citizens 
of  the  too-long  neglected  duty ;  the  relics  were 
carefully  collected  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Tammany  Society,  and  on  May  8,  1808,  es- 
corted by  one  of  the  grandest  processions  that 
New  York  had  ever  witnessed,  were  conveyed 
to  their  final  resting  place  in  a  vault  in  Jack- 
son Street,  not  far  from  the  spot  of  their  origi- 
nal interment.  Thirteen  coffins  filled  with  the 
bones  were  carried  in  the  procession,  and 
eighteen  hogsheads  besides  were  gathered 
from  the  sands  and  deposited  in  the  vault. 
The  corporation  attended  in  a  body,  minute 
guns  were  fired  during  the  procession  and  the 
whole  city  seemed  clad  in  mourning." 


To  attend  this  demonstration  an  invitation 
was  received  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  at  the 
meeting  of  March  3,  1808,  the  invitation  was 
referred  to  a  committee  "to  take  the  necessary 
measures  for  this  Grand  Lodge  to  join  in  the 
said  procession  if  they  shall  think  it  proper  to 
do  so."  The  committee  declined  to  permit  the 
Masonic  fraternity,  as  such,  to  take  part  in  the 
parade.  In  due  course  they  "reported  that 
after  diligent  enquiry  they  could  find  no  evi- 
dence of  any  Masonic  brethren  having  died  on 
board  of  the  British  prison  ships,  wherefore 
they  had  been  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper for  the  general  society  of  Masons  to  as- 
sociate upon  the  occasion  referred  to  and  had 
accordingly  taken  no  measures  for  that  pur- 
pose." This  report  was  adopted  by  the  Grand 
Lodge.  Although  judging  from  the  fact  that 
the  Tammany  Society  was  then,  as  now,  a  po- 
litical organization  and  that  its  patriotism  was 
probably  stirred  on  this  occasion  by  the  op- 
portunity of  scoring  a  point,  and  also  that  its 
most  prominent  opponent  was  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed,  although  at 
the  time  it  was  so  declared,  that  the  Grand 
Lodge  refusal  was  dictated  by  any  desire  to 
checkmate  Tammany's  political  aspirations. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  real 
reasons  for  the  refusal  were  fully  given,  except, 
possibly,  that  of  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
the  fraternity  to  mingle  in  a  general  procession 
not  controlled  and  regulated  by  itself.  Ma- 
sonic processions  cannot  be  too  closely 
guarded  and^  while  we  believe  it  is  right  and 
proper,  nay  even  desirable  for  the  fraternity 
to  appear  in  public  on  all  possible  occasions, 
yet  that  occasion  can  hardly  ever  arise  when 
the  moving  power  is  a  political  organization, 
organized  solely  for  party  advantages  or  the 
promulgation  of  party  principles  or  gains. 
That  Tammany  was;  that  Tammany  is,  but 
what  has  been  said  is  not  written  of  that  or- 
ganization alone,  but  refers  to  any  organiza- 
tion, no  matter  what  its  name,  formed  for 
similar  purposes. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


CANDIDATES,  WORK  AND  LITERATURE. 


HE  habit  of  granting  dispensa- 
tions permitting  Lodges  to  con- 
fer the  three  degrees  in  a  sin- 
gle night  upon  a  candidate  was 


one  which  often  led  not  only  to  trou- 
ble but  to  the  introduction  into  the  craft  of 
most  unworthy  material,  and  while  the  system 
was  quite  legitimate,  so  far  as  constitutional 
authority  went,  it  was  often  abused.  The  cus- 
tom was,  of  course,  a  relic  of  the  Old  World 
and  army  Masonry,  and  however  suitable  (if 
excusable  at  all)  in  a  settled  community  or  in 
a  military  organization  where  the  members 
were  thrown  together,  often  for  years,  on  the 
most  intimate  terms,  it  was  hardly  a  wise 
policy  to  be  adopted  in  practically  a  new  coun- 
try with  all  sorts  of  changes  constantly  occur- 
ring; with  new  men  appearing  every  day  in 
the  community  and  men  disappearing  as  fre- 
quently, inspired  by  the  roaming  disposition 
which  led  them  hither  to  seek  out  new  fields 
of  fortune.  Against  all  this  should  be  placed 
the  natural  and  still  prevailing  cry  of  most 
Lodges  for  *'work*'  so  that  the  treasury  might 
be  increased  and  current  expenses  met.  The 
privilege  of  bestowing  the  three  degrees  on 
a  single  evening,  often  upon  a  passing  strang- 
er, though,  perhaps,  a  good  thing  for  the  treas- 
ury of  the  Lodge  immediately  concerned,  was 
a  bad  thing  for  the  craft  in  general,  and  the 
longer  it  continued  the  worse  the  evil  became 
(as  it  was  it  had  continued  too  long).  At 
length  it  was  felt  that  a  halt  should  be  called 
and  in  1818  the  matter  came  before  the  Grand 


Lodge  in  a  manner  which  permitted  a  move 
in  the  right  direction. 

A  candidate  had  been  proposed  in  the  regu- 
lar way  in  Mount  Moriah  Lodge,  No.  132. 
The  same  candidate  was  proposed  in  Morton 
Lodge,  No.  50,  and  as  he  claimed  he  was  about 
to  leave  the  city,  the  last  named  Lodge  applied 
for  and  readily  obtained  a  dispensation  per- 
mitting it  to  confer  the  three  degrees  at  one 
communication.  The  brethren  of  Mount 
Moriah  Lodge  rebelled  at  this  proceeding, 
claiming  the  candidate  as  their  material  and 
reported  the  case  to  Deputy  Grand  Master 
Hoffman,  who  not  only  found  the  facts  to  be 
as  stated  but  that  Morton  Lodge  had  called  a 
special  communication  for  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  March  i,  1818,  for  the  purpose  of 
initiating,  passing  and  raising  the  candidate. 
Thereupon  he  withdrew  the  authority  and 
submitted  the  matter  to  the  Grand  Lodge, 
which  met  on  March  3.  That  body,  **after 
some  pointed  animadversions  on  the  conse- 
quences of  one  Lodge  thus  interfering  with 
another,  on  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  dis- 
pensations, and  on  the  violation  6f  the  Sab- 
bath by  Masonic  meetings  for  the  transaction 
of  business  not  indispensable,"  adopted  the 
following  resolutions  which  called  a  halt  to  the 
entire  iniquitous  system: 

Whereas,  The  granting  of  dispensations  to  con- 
fer three  degrees  at  one  meeting  was  intended  for 
the  convenience  and  benefit  of  the  Lodges;  and 

Whereas,  By  the  ease  with  which  the  same  are  ob- 
tained these  salutary  regulations,  framed  for  the 
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purpose  of  preventing  the  introduction  of  improper 
and  unworthy  characters  are  frequently  eluded,  the 
craft  brought  into  disgrace,  and  its  harmony  endan- 
gered; therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  M.  W..  the  Grand  Master,  be 
earnestly  solicited  before  granting  any  dispensa- 
tion for  that  purpose,  to  cause  strict  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  the  motives  of  such  application,  and  to 
withhold  compliance  unless  the  reasons  assigned  are 
strongly  urgent  and  perfectly  satisfactory. 

We  find  entries  of  an  increasing  care  on  the 
subject  of  only  admitting  working  material  all 
through  the  period  now  under  notice.  Thus, 
in  1813,  in  response  to  a  number  of  communi- 
cations from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  the 
Grand  Lodge  passed  a  resolution  as  follows: 

That  no  Lodge  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Grajid  Lodge  shall  initiate  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
craft  any  person  of  this  State  or  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  foreigner,  unless  before  he  be  so  initi- 
ated he  shall  satisfy  said  Lodge  by  a  test  or  other- 
wise whether  he  hath  at  any  time  made  application  to 
a  Lodge  for  admission  and  been  rejected  or  other- 
wise refused  admission  into  the  same,  and  if  it 
shall  appear  that  the  candidate  has  been  rejected 
then  not  until  the  Lodge  to  which  the  candidate 
applies  is  satisfactorily  convinced  that  such  rejec- 
tion has  not  been,  on  account  of  any  circumstance 
that  ought  to  preclude  him  from  the  benefit  of  Ma- 
sonry. 

This  arrangement,  it  was  soon  found,  did 
not  prove  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not 
definite  enough  and  did  not  seemingly  have 
any  basis  to  work  upon  excepting  the  bare 
assertion  of  the  candidate,  who  if  really  un- 
worthy would  not  scruple  to  use  falsehood  to 
gain  admittance  to  the  order.  It  was  not  until 
1816,  however,  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
put  the  matter  on  a  more  tangible  basis,  when 
a  motion  was  made  that  "for  the  purpose  of 
more  effectually  preventing  the  introduction  of 
improper  characters  into  our  order,  *  *  * 
no  person  should  be  made  a  Mason  under  a 
dispensation  who  is  a  resident  of  any  other 
State  having  a  Grand  Lodge."  This  perfectly 
just  and  equitable  resolution,  however,  when 
it  came  up  for  final  action,  was  lost,  on  what 
ground  we  cannot  understand,  for  the  trouble 


was  afterward  settled  by  an  enactment  couched 
in  even  more  stringent  terms.  It  certainly  was 
not  thrown  out  from  any  laxity  of  ideas  con- 
cerning Masonic  discipline  held  by  those  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting,  for  the  same  brethren 
passed  that  day  a  resolution  that  *'no  funeral 
dispensation  shall  be  issued  unless  the  Master 
and  Wardens  of  the  Lodge  to  which  the  de- 
ceased belonged  shall  certify,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  said  Lodge  shall  countersign  the  cer- 
tificate, that  he  for  whose  interment  the  dis- 
pensation is  asked  has  paid  his  Lodge  dues 
until  within  six  months  before  his  decease." 

In  the  face  of  such  attention  to  details  it  was 
impossible  for  Masonic  **work"  itself  to  be 
overlooked.  In  the  country  the  brethren  of 
each  Lodge  seemed  to  be  a  law  unto  them- 
selves on  this  important  detail,  all  presenting 
the  main  features,  but  each  with  variations  pe- 
culiar to  each  Lodge,  and  changing  according 
to  the  whims,  or  vagaries,  or  characteristics, 
or  conceits  of  the  several  successive  officers. 
Efforts  to  improve  this  state  of  affairs  were 
frequently  made  but  apparently  to  little  pur- 
pose. We  might  have  supposed  that  the  city 
Lodges,  congregating  under  the  very  eye  of 
the  supreme  body  itself  and  constantly  enjoy- 
ing the  visits  of  Grand  Lodge  officers,  would 
have  been  letter  perfect  and  scrupulously 
exact  on  all  points.  One  would  imagine  that 
the  Grand  Lodge  officials  themselves  would 
have  attended  to  this  zealously,  so  that  the  vis- 
itors from  the  country  Lodges  would  have  seen 
the  degrees  exemplified  in  perfect  form  at  any 
communication.  But  the  very  opposite  was 
the  case,  and  it  was  left  for  De  Witt  Clinton's 
administration  to  attempt  to  effect  an  improve- 
ment.  On  March  7,  1810,  it  was — 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
to  visit  the  different  Lodges  in  the  city,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be,  by  their  example  and  instruction,  to 
produce  uniformity  of  work  among  the  said 
Lodges,  and  for  that  purpose  some  one  of  the  said 
committee  shall  at  every  such  visit  take  the  Master's 
chair  and  perform  whatever  work  there  shall  be  to 
be  done. 
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As  it  is  interesting  to  know  who  the  recog- 
nized ritualists  at  that  time  were,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  committee  consisted  of  Brother 
Elias  Hicks,  Master  of  Holland  Lodge ;  Broth- 
er Lowndes,  Past  Master  of  Washington 
Lodge;  Brother  Vanderbilt,  Past  Master  of 
Trinity  Lodge;  Brother  Coffin,  Past  Master  of 
Abram's  Lodge,  and  Brother  Prince,  Past 
Master  of  Adelphi  Lodge.  That  committee, 
however,  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  agree 
among  themselves  upon  any  uniform  style  of 
work,  each  desiring  to  impress  his  own  pecu- 
liarities upon  the  others,  and  at  the  closing 
meeting  of  the  year  they  reported  their  failure 
and  asked  to  be  discharged.  That  request  was 
granted  and  the  prosecution  of  the  object  for 
which  they  had  been  appointed  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Grand  Lodge  officers  "with  pow- 
er to  prescribe  and  enforce  in  such  manner  as 
they  shall  think  fit  such  regulations  on  the 
subject  as  they  think  best  calculated  to  answer 
the  end  proposed." 

The  question  of  Masonic  literature  also 
called  for  attention  at  several  periods  during 
the  division  now  under  notice,  and  as  a  general 
rule  it  will  be  seen  that  New  York  in  this 
regard  was  much  more  liberal  and  advanced 
than  many  other  Grand  Lodges.  We  use  the 
terms  "liberal  and  advanced"  in  a  comparative 
sense,  for  the  services  of  writing  and  printing 
in  connection  with  the  craft  were  then  little 
understood  and  the  Secretaries  of  Lodges 
seemed  to  pride  themselves  on  how  little  in- 
formation they  could  put  into  their  minutes, 
how  briefly  they  could  record  the  story  of 
each  meeting.  The  idea  appeared  to  be  that 
it  was  in  some  way  a  violation  of  the  Masonic 
obligation  to  commit  any  part  of  its  affairs 
to  writing,  possibly  to  prevent  anything  reach- 
ing the  public  that  might  tend  to  lessen  the 
mystery  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  great 
stronghold  of  the  fraternity.  Every  student 
of  Masonic  history  knows  what  the  craft  has 
suffered  by  this,  how  many  now  vexed  prob- 
lems might  have  been  cleared  for  us  by  a  few 
strokes  of  a  Secretary's  pen,  how  much  wrang- 


ling and  confusion  would  have  been  spared 
had  the  brethren  of,  say,  a  century  ago,  given 
some  thought  to  the  history  which  even  they 
were  making,  and  which  their  immediate  pred- 
ecessors had  made.  In  all  this  New  York  has 
been  negligent  as  well  as  her  sister  jurisdic- 
tions, but  by  no  means  so  negligent  as  some, 
and  while  we  now  and  again  meet  with  intel- 
ligent brethren  who  opposed  even  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  librar}'  devoted  to  Masonic  liter- 
ature, when  that  literature  in  spite  of  innum- 
erable obstacles  began  to  assume  propor- 
tions worthy  of  the  institution,  the  general 
trend  of  the  brethren  was  for  the  diffusion  of 
all  the  light  which  could  properly  be  gener- 
ated from  a  printed  page.  An  instance  of 
this  liberality  of  sentiment  is  presented  to  us 
as  early  as  1808.  On  March  3d  of  that  year 
the  minutes  say: 

Worshipful  Brother  Andariese,  of  Benevolent 
Lodge,  suggested  that  he  had  made  some  memo- 
randum in  writing  for  his  own  private  use  to  assist 
him  in  performing  his  Masonic  duties,  and  which  he 
condensed  wholly  unintelligible  by  any  one  except 
himself,  but  for  which  he  had,  notwithstanding,  been 
censured,  he  therefore  wished  to  submit  what  he  had 
written  to  the  examination  of  the  officers  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  for  their  opinion  and  decision  thereon, 
and  accordingly  handed  the  same  to  the  Right 
Worshipful  Deputy  Grand  Master  for  that  purpose. 

As  in  duty  bound  the  brethren  authorized 
the  officers  to  examine  the  writing  and  judge 
of  its  contents. 

To  do  this  seems  to  have  occupied  the  of- 
ficials during  nearly  six  months,  as  they  did 
not  report  until  the  December  meeting.  Then 
they  said: 

That  they  have  had  before  them  Worshipful 
Brother  Andariese,  and  carefully  examined  the  said 
book;  that  without  an  explanation  from  him  as  to  its 
contents,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  for 
your  committee  of  their  own  knowledge  to  have  as- 
certained the  same. 

That  the  Worshipful  Brother  in  a  frank  and  candid 
manner,  submitted  not  only  to  answer  the  several 
questions  put  to  him  by  your  committee,  but  freely 
unfolded  to  them  the  key  by  which  he  understood 
the  meaning  of  the  writings  in  the  book,  from  all 
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which  it  appears  that  they  cannot,  by  letters  and  ab- 
breviations of  sentences  of  a  lecture  on  the  first  de- 
gree of  Masonry,  perfectly  innocent  in  itself  and 
intended  only  for  his  own  private  use,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  privileges  and  ancient  usages  of  our  order;  they 
further  recommend  a  return  of  the  book. 

This  report  was  confirmed.  So  far  as  we 
can  judge,  its  contents  were  simply  the  moni- 
torial parts  of  the  first  degree  and  contained 
nothing  which  would  not  now  be  published 
freely  in  the  usual  monitors;  probably  much 
less  than  was  then  actually  in  print  in  Pres- 
ton's '^Illustrations,'*  and  other  books.  Pos- 
sibly the  use  of  cipher  made  the  writing  seem 
more  formidable  to  the  brethren  than  its  act- 
ual contents  warranted,  but  the  fact  that  the 
volume  related  to  Masonry,  that  it  was  in 
cipher  and  that  its  contents  were  correct  trans- 
cripts of  what  took  place  in  Lodge  rooms 
would  very  likely  have  made  it  and  its  com- 
piler subjects  of  confiscation  and  discipline  in 
any  jurisdiction  in  America,  except  that  of 
New  York.  Even  to-day  Masons  affect  to 
look  with  disfavor  on  printed  monitors,  no 
matter  by  what  higrh  and  competent  authority 
they  may  be  issued,  and  to  believe  that  the  best 
method  of  obtaining  instruction  is  by  conver- 
sation with  "well-informed  brethren,"  by 
which  is  generally  meant  brethren  who  have 
got  the  rituals  of  the  respective  degrees  "down 
to  a  dot." 

Another  instance  of  this  liberality  of  senti- 
ment toward  printed  matter  occurred  in  1811, 
when  the  Grand  Secretary  was  ordered  to 
comply  with  a  request  "from  the  proprietors 
and  editor  of  the  Free  Masons*  Magazine  and 
General  Miscellany  about  to  be  published  in 
Philadelphia,  praying  that  the  Grand  Lodge 
would  furnish  them  with  such  charges,  ad- 
dresses, sermons,  anthems,  odes,  songs  and 
other  papers  as  it  might  consider  worthy  of  a 
place  in  their  work."  The  liberality  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  in  this  regard  was  exemplified 
in  a  more  practical  way  than  by  heaping  new 
labors  on  the  Secretary.    In  1814,  when  the 


Rev.  Brother  Eleazer  Fairbanks  of  Pulteney- 
ville  Lodge,  in  the  town  of  Williamson,  an- 
nounced that  he  was  about  to  publish  a  volume 
on  "The  Elements  of  Masonry,"  and  asked 
for  the  patronage  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  the 
patronage  was  refused,  as  the  brethren  knew 
nothing  of  the  value  or  character  of  the  work. 
However,  they  awarded  him  a  gift  of  $25  to 
help  along  the  process  of  publication. 

But  the  Grand  Lodge  did  not  blindly  sup- 
port the  printing  press.  In  a  moment  of  re- 
ligious zeal,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachu- 
setts concluded  it  would  be  eminently  fitting 
and  proper  for  the  fraternity  to  send  copies  of 
the  Great  Light  of  Masonry  to  the  be- 
nighted heathen  in  India  and  other  Eastern 
lands,  and  sent  communications  to  its  sister 
Grand  Lodges  inviting  their  assistance  in  the 
good  work.  The  New  York  body  on  being 
appealed  to  turned  the  matter  over  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Grand  officers,  and  not  being 
desirous  of  being  themselves  regarded  as  ir- 
religious or  their  organization  so  designated, 
they  hesitated  a  long  time  before  submitting 
a  report.  When,  however,  they  did,  on  June 
4,  1819,  they  worded  their  declination  grace- 
fully, yet  emphatically: 

The  Grand  officers  to  whom  was  referred  a  pro- 
posal by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  to  in- 
terest the  Masonic  Fraternity  in  this  State  in  the 
distribution  of  the  Bible  among  the  heathen  nations 
of  the  Eastern  world  by  an  annual  appropriation  of 
a  portion  of  their  funds  for  that  purpose,  considering 
any  diversion  of  the  same  from  the  constitutional 
object  of  the  contribution  as  dangerous  in  its  con- 
sequences by  lessening  the  means  of  benevolence 
and  setting  a  precedent  for  innovation;  and  consid- 
ering, also,  that  the  abundant  aid  furnished  by  so- 
ciety at  large  in  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  does  not 
render  any  support  from  this  quarter  peculiarly 
necessary,  have  felt  it  their  duty,  with  a  becoming 
respect  for  the  motives  and  opinion  of  the  Right 
Worshipful  Grand  Lodge  suggesting  the  same  to 
withhold  their  approbation  of  its  adoption. 

That  committee  consisted  of  Deputy  Grand 
Master  Hoffman,  Senior  Grand  Warden  Col- 
den,  Grand  Secretary  Hicks  and  Grand  Treas- 
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urer  Bogert,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
their  declination  was  diplomatic,  while  their 
logic  was  irresistible.  The  same  officials  at 
the  meeting  at  which  this  report  was  sub- 
mitted presented  another  declining  a  proposal 
made  to  the  "Masonic  with  other  charitable 
institutions  to  procure  subscribers  to  a  con- 
templated newspaper  on  a  promise  of  enrich- 
ing the  Grand  Lodge  funds  by  a  remuneration 
proportionate  to  the  number  obtained,  not 
viewing  the  same  as  teeming  with  any  certain 
advantages." 

Another  point  upon  which  the  Grand  Lodge 
then,  as  indeed  all  through  its  history,  de- 
clined to  permit  the  aid  of  printers'  ink  or 
the  publicity  of  the  press,  was  in  the  promis- 
cuous publication  of  the  details  of  the  business 
affairs  of  its  own  communications  or  those  of 
its  subordinate  Lodges.  In  fact,  on  Sept.  29, 
1 81 5,  a  "Grand  Lodge  of  Emergency"  was 
called  to  hear  the  remonstrance  and  complaint 
of  a  brother  regarding  the  fact  of  his  expul- 
sion from  Trinity  Lodge,  No.  10,  being  com- 
municated to  the  public  by  means  of  the  press. 
At  that  meeting,  after  censuring  Trinity 
Lodge,  a  resolution  was  passed  "that  no 
Lodge  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Grand 


Lodge  shall  publish,  or  in  any  way  make  pub- 
lic, except  it  be  to  a  member  of  the  fraternity 
or  within  the  walls  of  a  Lodge,  the  expulsion 
of  any  member."  This  ordinance  seems  to 
have  settled  the  evil,  for  evil  it  certainly  was, 
so  far  as  the  New  York  Lodges  were  con- 
cerned. But  three  years  later  (1819)  it  came 
up  in  the  form  of  an  appeal  from  a  brother 
of  Painted  Post  Lodge,  No.  203,  in  Steuben 
County,  against  his  expulsion.  Among  the 
papers  in  the  case  was  a  printed  notice  of  the 
expulsion  cut  from  a  newspaper.  Thereupon 
the  Grand  Lodge  at  once  passed  the  following 
motion : 

That  the  Grand  Secretary  be  hereby  directed  to 
express  the  high  indignation  felt  by  this  Grand 
Lodge  at  learning  that  Painted  Post  Lodge,  No.  203. 
had,  in  contempt  of  its  prohibitory  resolution  of  the 
29th  of  September,  181 5,  published  in  a  public  paper 
the  expulsion  from  that  body  of  Brother  Thomas 
McBurney,  and  hoping  that  the  same  has  arisen 
from  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  such  prohibition, 
that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  be  forwarded  herewith 
for  its  future  government. 

Which  was  certainly  a  severe  condemnation 
on  the  one  hand,  while  offering  a  loophole  of 
escape  on  the  other. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


THE  FREE  SCHOOL, 


NE  of  the  most  ambitious  as  well 
as  most  interesting  movements 
inaugurated  in  Clinton's  tenure 
of  the  Grand  East  was  that 
for  the  education  of  children.  From  the 
time  that  Grand  Lodges  made  any  real 
headway  in  numbers  and  wealth  we  find  that 
the  education  of  orphans  and  poor  children — 
children  of  members  of  the  fraternity — has 
been  deemed  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  Masonic  work.  Thus  in  Eng- 
land, in  1789,  the  Royal  Freemasons*  Girls' 
School  was  established,  and  in  1798  an  identi- 
cal institution  for  boys  was  founded. 

On  Dec.  7,  1808,  Worshipful  Brother  Van- 
derbilt  had  a  motion  adopted  to  the  effect  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  devise  a  plan  for 
the  education  of  the  children  of  poor  Masons. 
This  committee,  through  its  chairman,  Senior 
Grand  Warden  Woods,  submitted  the  follow- 
ing report  on  March  i,  1809: 

They  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  fund  may  be  raised 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  an  establishment 
to  consist  of  fifty  children. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  probable  expense  of  tui- 
tion, including  all  articles  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose, your  committee  applied  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Free  School,  incorporated  in  the  year  1805,  who 
have  agreed  to  educate  in  their  seminary  fifty  chil- 
dren constantly  for  $300  annually,  which  is  more 
than  one-half  less  than  would  be  required  for  their 
education  in  a  separate  school. 

The  means  for  defraying  this  expense,  and  pro- 
viding a  fund  which  may  eventually  constitute  a 
permanent  provision  for  this  object  may  be  raised  by 
the  following  means: 


First — An  addition  of  $1  to  the  present  fees  of  in- 
itiation, to  be  collected  in  the  Lodges  in  this  city 
and  paid  with  their  other  dues  to  the  Grand  Sec- 
retary. 

Second — The  addition  of  twenty-five  cents  to  the 
quarterly  dues  of  each  member  of  the  Lodge  in  this 
city,  to  be  collected  and  paid  in  the  like  manner. 

Third — A  subscription  to  be  opened  in  each  Lodge 
and  particularly  recommended  by  the  Chair  to  the 
brethren  for  a  gross  or  annual  contribution,  or 
both. 

Fourth — A  contribution  on  every  festival  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  to  be  collected  after  a  sermon  or 
oration  to  be  delivered  on  such  anniversary. 

From  these  sources,  and  others,  which  the  great 
importance  and  usefulness  of  the  object  and  the 
benevolence  of  the  Fraternity  will  not  fail  to  open, 
supplies  will  be  derived  which  will  enable  the  Grand 
Lodge  to  provide  for  the  tuition  and  probably  cloth- 
ing of  the  number  above  mentioned,  and  may  enable 
them  in  time  further  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
institution. 

Your  committee  recommend  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  consist  of  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand 
Master,  the  Right  Worshipful  Deputy  Grand  Master 
and  other  members  of  the  Grand  Lodge  to  frame 
particular  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
the  benefits  of  education  to  the  children  of  indigent 
Masons,  with  power  to  agree  with  the  trustees  of  the 
above  mentioned  free  school  for  the  tuition  of  such 
of  said  children,  as  may  be  selected. 

The  full  consideration  of  this  report  was  laid 
over  until  the  June  meeting  so  as  to  allow 
plenty  of  time  for  its  discussion  by  the  breth- 
ren who  were  to  be  assessed.  Even  then  it 
was  further  laid  over,  as  some  of  its  provisions 
were  strongly  opposed,  and  referred  to  a 
committee  composed  of  the  Masters  of  the 
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city  Lodges  "with  full  power  to  revise  and 
alter  the  plan  proposed  or  offer  any  other  in 
lieu  thereof.'*^  They  finally  reported,  on  Sept. 
6,  1809,  throwing  out  the  report  and  plan 
before  them  altogether  and  submitting  an  en- 
tirely new  scheme.  They  did  not  object  to  the 
number  of  children  proposed  to  be  provided 
for,  or  to  the  scheme  of  sending  the  children  to 
the  already  established  Free  School,  but  they 
did  object  most  thoroughly  and  elaborately  to 
the  financial  arrangement  by  which  the  com- 
mittee's plan  was*  to  be  carried  on.  Some  of 
their  reasons  were  so  curious,  or  rather  read  so 
curiously  now,  and  throw  such  light  upon 
minor  Lodge  matters  at  this  time  that  they 
are  well  worth  considering. 

The  addition  of  $1  to  the  initiation  fee  was 
opposed  for  the  very  satisfactory  reason  that 
that  fee  was  high  enough  as  it  stood,  and  be- 
sides, the  fee  **is  derived  as  frequently  from 
sojourners  as  from  inhabitants  and  they  hold 
it  not  to  be  acting  upon  the  square  to  make 
the  former  support  an  institution  in  the  bene- 
fit of  which  they  cannot  participate.'' 

The  proposed  increase  of  twenty-five  cents 
to  the  quarterly  dues  found  more  reasons  for 
its  rejection.  "Of  the  registered  members  of 
a  Lodge  there  is  not  on  an  average  more  than 
one-half  who  discharge  their  dues.  By  this 
failure  the  Lodges  are  already  embarrassed, 
and  but  for  the  admission  of  new  members 
would  find  a  difficulty  in  defraying  their  nat- 
ural and  indispensable  expenses.  The  indi- 
vidual Lodge  is  answerable  for  the  amount  of 
its  return  and  every  year  produces  instances 
of  quarterages  to  a  considerable  amount  being 
paid  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  which  never  were, 
and  never  will  be,  collected  from  the  individual 
members.'*  This  proposition  was  therefore 
considered  simply  an  increase  of  taxation. 

To  open  a  subscription  in  each  Lodge  was 
as  strenuously  condemned  for  an  obvious  rea- 
son. "Those  members  who  are  most  punctual 
in  their  attendance  on  the  Lodge  are  most 
generally  punctual  in  the  discharge  of  their 


dues.  It  is  to  them  alone,  therefore,  that  the 
recommendation  would  be  addressed  and  the 
burden  of  charity,  instead  of  being  borne  by 
those  who  could  best  afford  it,  or  by  the  fra- 
ternity at  large,  would  rest  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  partial  few  who  already  fulfill  this  duty 
to  the  extent  of  their  means." 

With  reference  to  the  public  collection  on 
the  day  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  committee 
pointedly  said:  "Public  processions  are  al- 
ways attended  with  weighty  and  extraordi- 
nary expense.  This  has  long  been  urged  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  as  an  objection  against  grat- 
ifying the  wishes  of  the  brotherhood  to  cele- 
brate the  day  in  a  public  manner.  If  the  rea- 
soning on  this  subject  be  just  your  committee 
do  not  see  how  its  application  to  the  present 
proposition  is  to  be  got  rid  of." 

As  a  first  means  toward  making  any  edu- 
cational project  a  success  the  committee  saw 
that  the  Lodges  should  have  increased  means, 
and  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  was  a 
stringent  rule  for  the  payment  of  the  dues  of 
the  members.  So  they  proposed  the  adoption 
of  the  following: 

All  members  of  Lodges  who  are  or  shall  be  in  ar- 
rears for  one  year's  dues  may  be  suspended  by  their 
respective  Lodges  from  all  Masonic  communication, 
and  upon  report  being  made  to  this  Grand  Lodge 
they  shall  be  notified  by  the  Grand  Secretary  and 
enjoined  to  discharge  or  commute  the  same  within 
twelve  months  from  the  date  of  such  notice,  on  pain 
of  being  excluded  by  a  formal  expulsion  from  all 
communication  with  or  benefit  from  the  institution, 
which  penalty  on  failure,  and  at  the  instance  of  the 
Lodge  to  which  the  delinquent  belongs,  shall  be 
duly  inflicted. 

Having  thus  presented  a  regulation  which 
would,  in  their  opinion,  if  adopted  and  car- 
ried out,  permit  the  Lodges  to  collect  ample 
funds  to  meet  the  intended  educational  out- 
lay, the  members  of  the  committee  then  sub- 
mitted their  formal  plan  on  a  basis  of  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  fifty  children 
"whose  fathers  are,  or  have  been,  members 
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of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Fraternity  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons."  It  was,  in  full, 
as  follows: 

First — Each  Lodge  in  the  city  of  New  York,  of 
which  there  are  at  present  twenty-two,  to  pay  $io 
per  annum,  making  $220. 

Second — The  Grand  Lodge  to  contribute  annually 
$80,  making  together  $300— the  sum  required. 

The  above  sums  to  be  paid  regularly  by  the  re- 
spective Lodges,  in  advance,  on  or  before  the  quar- 
terly communication  next  preceding  the  Anniversary 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  Each  Lodge  thus  con- 
tributing to  have  the  right  of  naming  two  children 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  this  charity,  which  privilege, 
if  not  exercised  at  or  before  the  time  prescribed  for 
making  the  advance  payment  to  be  considered  as  re- 
linquished, and  to  rest  with  the  Grand  Lodge  School 
Committee.  The  Grand  Lodge  School  Commit- 
tee to  fill  the  remaining  six  places,  as  also  all  va- 
cancies that  may  occur  from  the  individual  Lodges 
declining  or  neglecting  to  recommend  as  aforesaid. 

The  general  business  to  be  conducted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  to  be  chosen  by  or  from  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  to  be  demonstrated  the  Grand  Lodge 
School  Committee. 

Bv  this  project  it  will  be  observed  the  commit- 
tee have  confined  themselves  solely  to  the  education 
of  the  children.  To  clothe  them  they  consider  at 
present  impracticable,  and  as  this  by  the  reference 
was  made  a  secondary  consideration  they  have  pre- 
ferred to  lay  it  aside  rather  than  risk  the  main  ob- 
ject by  its  continuance. 

This  eminently  practical  and  business-like 
report  was  adopted,  the  committee  was 
ordered  to  be  appointed  by  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  the  Grand  Lx)dge  and 
the  preliminaries  of  the  Masonic  school 
question  were  thus  concluded  on  ap- 
parently a  satisfactory  and  lasting  basis.  On 
March  10,  1810,  the  appointed  committee, 
John  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  Martin  Hoffman  and 
David  Dunham,  reported  that  they  had  **de- 
livered"  to  the  Masters  of  the  New  York  Free 
School  the  said  number  (fifty)  of  children  and 
that  the  various  Lodges,  with  one  exception, 
had  named  the  stated  number.  The  commit- 
tee also  reported  that  at  the  school  '*great  jus- 
tice is  done"  the  children,  and  that  "they  are 
making  rapid  improvement."  As  a  rider  to 
this  report  the  committee  recommended  that 


"the  sum  of  $10  in  clothing  be  furnished 
to  each  one  of  the  said  children  who  are  under 
the  care  of  this  Grand  Lodge,"  and  in  the 
fulness  of  their  hearts  the  brethren  agreed  to 
this  fresh  demand. 

The  system  thus  inaugurated  seemed  to  con- 
tinue to  show  satisfactory  results  until  March 
4,  1812  when,  in  the  report  of  tne  committee, 
we  detect  a  sign  of  weakness,  due  to  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Lodges  in  not  filling 
vacancies.  The  educational  progress  of  the 
children  was  regarded  as  satisfactory,  but  the 
number  of  pupils  had  fallen  to  forty-five,  In- 
dependent Royal  Arch,  having  two  vacancies, 
and  Morton  Lodge,  Benevolent  Lodge  and 
the  Grand  Lodge  one  each.  A  much  more 
significant  item,  showing  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  Lodges  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  they  were  $380  in  arrears  in  their  pay- 
ments on  this  account.  These  vacancies 
seemed  to  have  remained  unfilled,  and  in  view 
of  this  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  ideas  of 
the  committee  in  recommending,  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  181 2,  that  the  Grand  Lodge  should 
establish  a  school  on  the  Lancasterian  plan  to 
be  wholly  under  its  control,  and  to  believe  that 
the  proposition  was  so  seriously  entertained  as 
to  be  referred  to  a  committee.  But  so  it  was, 
although  its  career  seems  to  have  there  ended. 
A  committee  appointed  to  collect  the  arrear- 
ages had  more  success  in  their  mission.  Ac- 
cording to  their  report,  on  March  3,  181 3,  they 
had  received  notices  of  overdue  indebtedness 
from  the  Grand  Secretary  amounting  to 
$51583,  of  which  they  collected  $435.83, 
which,  after  wiping  out  one  year's  dues 
charged  by  mistake  against  two  Lodges  which 
had  actually  paid,  left  a  balance  then  uncol- 
lected of  $60.  The  delinquent  Lodges  were 
Erin,  No.  19,  $20;  Wood's  Lodge,  No.  143, 
$10;  La  Sincerite,  No.  122,  $10;  New  Jeru- 
salem Lodge,  No.  158,  $20.  That  effort  seemed 
to  arouse  renewed  interest  in  the  school  for, 
in  December  of  that  year,  it  was  reported  that 
all  vacancies  had  been  filled,  and  it  was  then 
resolved   that   the   school   committee  take 
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"measures  for  raising  money  by  individual 
contributions  for  the  clothing  of  the  Masonic 
charity  scholars,  and  for  that  purpose,  if  they 
should  think  fit,  to  convene  tne  different 
Lodges  at  the  free  school  on  the  ensuing  an- 
niversary of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  that 
Worshipful  Brother  Vanderbilt  be,  and  he 
hereby  is,  desired  in  that  case  to  deliver  an 
oration  on  the  occasion." 

In  June,  1814,  the  number  of  children  had 
fallen  to  forty-four,  but  the  committee  flat- 
tered themselves  "that  the  school  is  in  a  state 
of  prosperity  and  worthy  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  brethren  in  general."  A  year 
later  the  number  reported  was  forty-six.  The 
Grand  Lodge,  it  seems,  paid  the  full  quota 
of  $300  to  the  school  each  year,  no  matter 
how  the  number  of  children  stood,  and  this 
generosity  was  emulated  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  school,  for  in  the  report  of  the  committee 
that  year  (181 5)  we  find  the  following: 

It  is  with  pleasure  the  committee  can  announce 
that,  although  the  number  to  fifty  is  not  filled  up,  the 
trustees  of  the  New  York  Free  School  have  given 
liberal  assurance  that  if  even  the  number  of  sixty 
could  be  applied  for  they  will  receive  them  without 
any  additional  compensation.  Your  committee  fur- 
ther informs  the  Grand  Lodge  that  the  New  York 
Free  School  is  under  a  different  organization  now, 
for  it  has  adopted  Lancaster's  plan;  thus  by  the  aid 
of  an  assistant  hired  for  the  special  purpose  from  Eu- 
rope, the  plan  improves  much  the  progress  of  the 
education  of  the  children.  Your  committee  would 
only  suggest  that  as  the  inclement  season  of  the  year 


IS  approaching  if  every  Lodge  could  spare  the  sum 
of  $16  for  purchasing  a  pair  of  shoes,  one  pair  of 
stockings,  an  overcoat  and  a  hat  for  each  scholar,  it 
would  not  only  add  credit  to  the  Fraternity,  but  give 
considerable  relief  to  those  distressed  children. 

This  recommendation  was  agreed  to  and 
three  months  later  (March  6,  1816)  it  was 
announced  that  the  committee  had  fifty-four 
children  in  the  school,  and  that  nine  Lodges 
had  contributed  each  the  $16  asked  for  for 
clothing. 

With  an  entry  of  a  payment  of  $300  to  the 
Free  School  in  the  financial  report  of  May  27, 
1818,  we  reach  the  last  contribution  of  that 
sort,  and  the  scheme  seems  shortly  after  to 
have  been  given  up.  In  the  same  report, 
a  year  later,  the  fund  is  mentioned  as 
"abolished."  Why  the  Masonic  interest 
should  have  so  suddenly  ceased  in  the 
matter  we  have  now  no  means  of  know- 
ing. The  committee  submitted  no  report 
and  the  proceedings  convey  no  informa- 
tion. Naturally  we  can  understand  that 
neither  the  committee  nor  the  Grand  Lodge 
left  the  children  to  their  own  resources,  but 
unless  the  expenditure  on  their  behalf  was 
included  in  the  returns  made  under  the  gen- 
eral head  of  charity  there  is  no  record  of  any 
payment  on  this  account.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  gradual  extension  of  the  free  school 
system  rendered  the  need  of  supporting  edu- 
cational work  less  urgent  than  when  the  Grand 
Lodge  first  took  hold  of  the  scheme. 


CHAPTER  Vffl. 


THE  WAR  OF  I8I2. 


WITT  CLINTON'S  adminis- 
tration found  the  Grand  Lodge 
in  loving  communication  with 
'  the  sister  Grand  bodies  of  the 
continent,  and  it  not  only  maintained  that 
communion  unimpaired  but  strengthened  it. 
The  question  that  was  then  most  generally  the 
theme  of  correspondence  between  the  various 
Grand  bodies,  besides  such  business  details  as 
notices  of  expulsions  and  suspensions  as  well 
as  the  exchange  of  printed  "proceedings/'  was 
the  establishment  of  a  general  Grand  Lodge 
for  the  United  States.  The  project  was  not  a 
new  one,  our  readers  will  recollect  that  it  was 
begun  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1780,  not  many  years  after  Sovereign  Grand 
Lodges  were  possible  in  America,  and  as  the 
avowed  purpose  was  to  elect  George  Wash- 
ington to  the  office  of  Supreme*  or  General, 
Grand  Master  the  idea  was  favorably  enter- 
tained by  all  the  bodies  then  actively  exist- 
ing— Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  Hut  the 
country  was  at  that  time  too  unsettled  to  en- 
able the  matter  to  be  successfully  brought  to 
an  issue.  In  1790  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Georgia 
started  the  subject  afresh,  and  again  the  magic 
name  of  Washington  was  used,  although  in 
an  informal  way,  for  the  most  elevated  posi- 
tion which  the  proposed  united  body  would 
have  it  in  its  power  to  bestow,  but  the  matter 
was  again  permitted  to  drop.  In  1799  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  South  Carolina  thought  the 
time  rife  for  bringing  the  question  forward 
once  more  and  pushed  it  more  decidedly  to 


an  issue  but  failed  to  evoke  many  satisfactory 
responses.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania 
declared  the  project  inexpedient  and  imprac- 
ticable, but  suggested  a  convention  of  deputies 
from  the  several  Grand  Lodges  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  more  intimate  union  and 
establishing  a  more  regular  and  permanent 
system  of  intercourse  between  the  various  sov- 
ereign bodies.  These  sentiments  were,  sub- 
stantially, those  expressed  by  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  even 
Georgia.  New  York  does  not  seem  to  have 
even  discussed  the  proposition.  Then,  in  1803, 
North  Carolina  took  hold  of  the  question,  but 
with  even  less  encouraging  results.  In  1808 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  issued  a 
circular  letter  reiterating  its  former  sugges- 
tion for  the  formation  of  a  more  intimate 
union.  The  New  York  Grand  Lodge  referred 
the  circular  to  a  committee,  and  there  it  seems 
to  have  got  lost.  It  fared  little  better  in  the 
other  Grand  Lodges,  so  the  proposed  "Super- 
intending Grand  Lodge"  did  not  meet.  Nor 
did  it  meet  in  181 1,  w^hen  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  tried  to  engi- 
neer the  scheme,  proposing  to  hold  the  general 
convention  in  Washington.  The  committee 
in  New  York  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred 
that  year,  however,  submitted  a  report  in  which 
it  was  held  that  "the  Grand  Lodge  in  which 
the  measure  originated  not  having  specified 
the  advantage  which  it  was  calculated  would 
result  from  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  and  none 
appearing  to  the  committee  to  induce  them  to 
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advocate  it,  they  accordingly  propose  and  rec- 
ommend to  this  Grand  Lodge  to  decline  ap- 
pointing delegates  to  the  said  convention.  This 
report  was  adopted.  Here  it  may  be  said  that 
in  1811  and  in  1812  the  effort  to  have  a  Su- 
preme Grand  Lodge  or  a  Superintending 
Grand  Lodge  was  again  made  and  again  failed, 
and  that  it  need  not  further  trouble  us  until, 
in  1847,  when  New  York  itself  tried  its  hand 
in  the  matter. 

The  New  York  Grand  Lodge,  however, 
came  before  the  country  in  a  much  more  con- 
spicuous manner  than  she  could  then  have 
done  in  a  Superintending  or  any  other  kind 
of  Grand  Lodge,  by  her  efforts  in  the  War 
of  181 2  and  the  active  share  she  took  in  the 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  city  in 
which  her  interests  were  centered,  as  well  as 
the  aid  which^  directly  or  indirectly,  by  her 
own  gifts  or  the  gifts  and  prowess  and  wisdom 
of  those  whose  names  were  on  her  rolls,  she 
gave  to  the  country  in  that  most  trying  period 
of  American  history  since  the  recognized 
nation  had  succeeded  to  the  group  of  petty 
colonies. 

War  was  no  sooner  declared  (June  19,  1812) 
than  the  fact  was  appreciated  that  the  State  of 
New  York  would  be  one  at  least  of  its  battle- 
grounds, and  that  the  city  of  New  York,  with 
its  rich  commercial  stores  and  its  general 
wealth,  would  probably  be  one  of  the  ports 
which  the  British  would  try  to  acquire.  Un- 
like the  war  of  the  Revolution  that  of  1812 
was  not  due  to  any  deep-seated  sentiment  on 
the  part  of  the  people;  it  was  rather  a  result 
of  the  incompetency  of  statesmen.  J.  Bach 
McMaster  (in  his  ''History  of  the  People  of 
the  United  States,"  Vol.  HL,  Page  543  et  seq.) 
says: 

Even  when  war  actually  begun,  and  the  Cana- 
dians might  any  day  come  over  the  border,  and 
the  Indians  might  sweep  the  frontier,  or  an  English 
fleet  destroy  New  Orleans,  the  people  showed  no 
disposition  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army. 
Congress  had  by  this  time  increased  the  war  estab- 
lishment to  thirty-two  regiments  which,  with  the 
engineers  and  artificers,  made  an  army  on  paper  of 
16 


36,750  men.  Yet  not  one-third  of  it  was  raised;  of 
the  50,000  volunteers  not  one-twelfth  had  offered. 
After  the  declaration,  in  the  States  where  the  war 
was  popular,  or  fear  of  the  Indians  pressing,  the 
ranks  of  the  volunteers  began  to  fill.  But  in  New 
England  every  expedient  had  to  be  used  to  get 
soldiers.  *  *  *  In  New  England  the  news  [of 
the  declaration  of  war]  was  received  in  many  places 
with  public  manifestations  of  grief.  Bells  were 
tolled,  shops  were  shut,  business  was  suspended. 
*  *  *  All  over  Massachusetts  town-meeting  after 
town-meeting  was  held  to  discuss  war. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  words  of  another 
authority,  Mary  J.  Lamb,  whose  history  of 
New  York  has  already  been  several  times 
quoted  in  this  work. 

"The  worst  feature  of  the  situation  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,"  she  wrote,  "was  the 
lack  of  unanimity  and  concord  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  in  prosecuting  the  war. 
Several  of  the  States  from  whence  men  and 
money  must  come  disapproved  of  the  action  of 
the  Government.  Constantly  recurring  dis- 
putes and  discords  among  politicians  proved 
serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  raising  an 
efficient  army.  Boston,  so  illustrious  in  the 
Revolutionary  conflict,  upon  hearing  the  news 
of  the  declaration  of  the  second  war,  de- 
nounced the  President  and  the  whole  war 
party,  while  the  flags  of  her  shipping  were 
hoisted  at  half  mast  in  token  of  mourning  and 
humiliation.  *  *  *  New  York  was  torn 
with  conflicting  opinions.  A  large  portion  of 
her  citizens  believed  that  'the  declaration  of 
war  was  neither  necessary,  nor  expedient,  nor 
seasonable,  but,  having  been  constitutionally 
declared,  should  be  supported  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  constitutional  laws.'  *  *  * 
An  immense  meeting  in  the  park  June  24 
(181 2)  with  Col.  Henry  Rutgers,  president, 
and  Col.  Marinus  Willett,  secretary,  unani- 
mously resolved  .'to  lay  aside  all  animosity 
and  private  bickering  and  aid  the  authorities 
in  constructing  fortifications.'  The  spirit  of 
New  York  soon  became  that  of  the  entire 
country,  and  the  war  was  prosecuted  with  a 
firm  determination  to  preserve  the  national 
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freedom  and  integrity  which  had  been  won 
in  1776." 

It  is  not  within  our  province  here  to  enter 
into  the  story  of  the  war.  It  might,  however, 
be  permitted  here  to  say  that,  while  the  Amer- 
ican flag  afloat  won  a  series  of  grand  victories, 
and  really  saved  the  nation,  the  story  of  the 
conflict  on  shore  was  one  long  series  of  disas- 
ter for  the  American  forces,  disaster  w^hich  was 
made  more  bitter  and  disheartening  by  the 
quarrels,  and  bickerings,  and  jealousies  of 
those  in  power.  When  the  tide  of  war  was  at 
its  worst,  when  Washington  lay  in  ruins  and 
it  looked  as  though,  in  spite  of  one  or  two 
American  victories,  the  British  troops  might 
overrun  the  country  and  New  York  would 
be  menaced  both  by  land  and  water,  the  peo- 
ple rose  en  masse  and  determined  to  give  the 
invaders  a  warm  reception  at  least.  Militia 
bands  were  organized  and  drilled  in  hot  haste. 
Mayor  Clinton  exerted  himself  to  develop  the 
patriotic  sentiment  of  all  parties  and  Senior 
Grand  Warden  Colden  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  local  militia.  On  Aug.  11,  i8i4, 
a  great  mass  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  in 
front  of  the  City  Hall,  when  it  was  resolved 
to  defend  the  city  to  the  last  extremity.  Com- 
mittees were  also  appointed  to  enroll  in  the 
military  service  of  the  city  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  those  exempt  from  such  duties  by  law, 
to  enlist  sailors,  or  "seafaring  citizens,"  for 
service  in  the  harbor  or  as  artillerymen,  and 
to  enroll  citizens  for  voluntary  labor  on  the 
fortifications  of  the  city.  In  Booth's  History 
of  New  York  we  are  told: 

The  citizens  were  not  slow  in  redeeming  their 
pledges.  Men  of  all  classes  and  vocations  lent  a 
helping  hand;  masons,  carpenters,  shoemakers, 
merchants  and  incorporated  societies  all  turned  out 
in  distinct  bodies  to  aid  in  digging  and  constructing 
the  works.  *  *  *  The  whole  city  wore  a  martial 
air,  militia  companies  were  organizing  and  drilling 
here  and  there,  the  citizens  hurried  to  and  fro  with 
pick  and  shovel  to  labor  upon  the  fortifications 
and  everything  bespoke  the  spirit  of  determined  re- 
sistance.   With  this  aid  the  works  were  soon  com- 


pleted. Castle  Qinton,  better  known  as  Castle 
Garden,  was  constructed  at  the  southwest  point  of 
the  island,  the  north  battery  was  erected  at  the  foot 
of  Hubert  street  and  Fort  Gansevoort  was  erected 
at  the  foot  of  Gansevoort  street.  On  Governor's 
Island,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  city,  was  Fort 
Columbus  with  the  strong  Fort  William  in  close 
proximity. 

There  is  no  use  in  continuing  this  quota- 
tion; it  might  be  lengthened  to  show  how 
completely  the  entire  island  and  its  approaches 
were  covered  by  strongholds  of  various  sorts, 
but  a  statement  of  the  fact  must  here  suffice. 

Into  this  patriotic  work  the  Grand  Lodge, 
as  such,  performed  its  full  share,  the  only 
instance  on  record,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  a 
Masonic  body  '^properly  clothed"  takmg  an 
active  and  actual  part  in  warlike  proceedings. 
On  Aug.  22,  1 8 14,  De  Witt  Clinton  called  an 
emergent  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  for,  as 
the  minutes  inform  us  he  said,  "giving  the 
brethren  an  opportunity  of  evincing  their  pa- 
triotism in  the  present  important  crisis  of  pub- 
lic affairs."  The  following  resolution  was 
at  once  passed : 

That  the  Grand  Lodge  will  perform  one  day's 
labor  on  the  fortifications  at  such  times  as  shall  be 
assigned  by  the  Committee  of  Defense;  that  the  re- 
spective Lodges  in  this  city  and  the  fraternity  in 
general  be  earnestly  requested  to  co-operate  in  this 
laudable  work,  and  that  the  Deputy  Grand  Master, 
the  Senior  Grand  Warden,  the  Assistant  Grand 
Secretary,  the  Grand  Treasurer,  Brothers  Simson, 
Riker  and  Nicholas  Roome  be  a  committee  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  the  same 
into  effect. 

With  the  passage  of  that  resolution  the 
Lodge  closed,  but  the  Grand  Stewards' 
Lodge,  held  on  August  31,  supplemented  the 
proceedings  by  authorizing  the  necessary  ex- 
penditure. Before  that  time  the  Grand  Lodge 
had  been  assigned  to  do  its  day's  work  on 
September  i  on  the  fortifications  at  Brooklyn. 
As  soon  as  this  was  definitely  made  known  the 
Assistant  Grand  Secretary,  Elias  Hicks,  issued 
the  following  circular  to  the  Lodges  in  and 
near  the  city: 
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Ancient  and  Honorable  Society 
of 

Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 


Grand  Lodge 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 


Order  of  arrangement  for  ist  September,  5814. 


The  several  Lodges  will  assemble  at  sunrise  on 
Thursday  morning,  the  ist  of  September,  at  the 
Park  and  form  themselves  according  to  the  follow- 
ing arrangement  with  the  least  possible  delay:  The 
first  division,  headed  by  Lodge  No.  158,  in  front  of 
the  City  Hall,  with  its  right  at  the  gate  opposite 
Frankfort  street.  The  second  division,  headed  by 
Lodge  No.  15,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Park,  with 
its  head  at  the  Bridewell.  The  Grand  Lodge  will 
meet  and  form  in  the  hall  and  take  its  place  in  the 
procession  immediately  upon  the  first  division  hav- 
ing passed  it.  Every  brother  will  be  clothed  with 
an  apron,  and  the  officers  with  the  jewels  and  em- 
blems of  their  respective  grades.  All  superfluous 
decorations  it  is  expected  will  be  dispensed  with. 
When  on  board  the  steamboat  the  brethren  will 
preserve  their  places  so  as  to  prevent  confusion  on 
disembarking  on  the  other  side.  On  arriving  at  the 
ground  the  brethren  will  unclothe  and  proceed  to 
labor,  the  suspension  from  which  will  be  ordered 
by  a  signal  from  the  Grand  Lodge.  When  the  labor 
of  the  day  is  finished  the  members  will  reclothe, 
form  themselves  in  like  order,  and  on  returning  to 
the  city  proceed  to  the  Park  and  be  dismissed. 

ORDER  OF  PROCESSION. 

New  Jerusalem  Lodge,  No.  158. 
Tyler. 
Members,  four  abreast. 

Stewards. 
Masters  of  Ceremonies. 
Treasurer.  Secretary. 
Junior  Warden.  Senior  Warden. 

Past  Masters. 
Junior  Deacon.     MASTER.    Senior  Deacon. 
Wood's  Lodge,  No.  153. 
Clinton  Lodge.  No.  143. 
Benevolent  Lodge,  No.  142. 
Mount  Moriah  Lodge.  No.  132. 
Morton  Lodge,  No.  50. 
Fraternal  Lodge.  No.  31. 

Erin  Lodge,  No.  19. 
Adelphi  Lodge,  No.  18. 
Warren  Lodge.  No.  17. 
Washington  Lodge.  No.  16. 


The  Grand  Lodge 
in  the  following  order: 
Grand  Tyler, 
(with  a  drawn  sword.) 

Band  of  Music. 
Past  Grand  Officers. 
Grand  Treasurer.        Grand  Secretary. 
Grand  Standard  Bearer. 
Junior  Grand  Warden.    Senior  Grand  Warden. 
Grand        j     Grand  Pursuivant,        \  Grand 
Deacon.  \       bearing  a  Bible.  \  Deacon. 

Deputy  Grand  Master. 
G.  Deacon.  THE  GRAND  MASTER.  G.  Deacon. 
Four  Grand  Stewards,  abreast. 

Abram*s  Lodge,  No.  15. 
L'Union  Francaise  Lodge,  No.  14. 
Phoenix  Lodge,  No.  11. 
Trinity  Lodge,  No.  10. 
Holland  Lodge,  No.  8. 
Hiram  Lodge,  No.  7. 
St.  John's  Lodge,  No.  6. 
St.  Andrew's  Lodge,  No.  3. 
Independent  Royal  Arch  Lodge,  No.  2. 
St.  John's  Lodge,  No.  i. 

The  minutes  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  under 
date  of  Sept.  i,  1814,  record: 

This  being  the  day  assigned  by  the  Committee  of 
Defense  for  receiving  the  services  of  the  craft  on 
the  fortifications  at  Brooklyn  pursuant  to  a  resolu- 
tion passed  on  the  22d  ult..  the  Grand  Lodge  hav- 
ing first  opened  in  a  room  in  the  City  Hall,  pro- 
ceeded thence  with  the  brethren  of  the  before- 
named  Lodges.  Having  been  joined  at  Brooklyn 
by  Fortitude  Lodge,  No.  84,  and  Newton  Lodge, 
No.  174,  and  having  diligently  labored  throughout 
the  day,  returned  in  the  like  order  to  the  City  Hall, 
where  the  Grand  Lodge  retired  to  a  room  in  the 
same  and  was  duly  closed. 

The  particular  part  of  the  fortifications  upon 
which  the  fraternity  mainly  expended  their 
labor  and  displayed  their  patriotism  was  one 
of  the  redoubts  of  Fort  Green  and  in  honor 
of  the  workers  it  was  named  Fort  Masonic. 
This  was  so  acceptable  a  recognition  of  their 
operative  work  that  at  the  regular  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  on  September  7, 
Deputy  Grand  Master  Hoffman  suggested 
that  the  craft  should  tender  to  the  authori- 
ties another  day's  labor.  This  was  at  once 
agreed  to  in  the  following  resolution: 
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Resolved,  That  this  Grand  Lodge  will  perform 
another  day's  labor  toward  completing  the  fort 
called  Fort  Masonic,  and  on  such  other  part  of  the 
fortifications  as  may  be  assigned  to  them,  on  such 
day  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  De- 
fense, and  that  the  Lodges'  in  its  vicinity  and  the 
brethren  generally  be  particularly  desired  to  unite 
their  labors  with  this  Grand  Lodge  in  the  manner 
proposed. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  the  Committee  of  Defence, 
with  power  to  draw  on  the  Grand  Treasurer 
for  all  expenses,  and  on  September  19,  the 
minutes  tell  us: 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of 
this  Grand  Lodge,  relative  to  the  fortifications  at 
Brooklyn,  having  tendered  the  services  of  the  fra- 
ternity as  directed  to  the  Committee  of  Defense,  by 
whom  this  day  was  assigned  for  the  proposed 
labor,  the  Grand  Lodge  having  first  opened  in  a 
room  in  the  City  Hall,  proceeded  thence  *  *  * 
in  general  procession  to  Fort  Masonic,  at  Brooklyn, 
and  having  diligently  labored  on  the  fort  during 
the  day  returned  in  like  procession  to  the  City  Hall, 
where  the  Grand  Lodge  retired  to  a  room  in  the 
same  and  was  duly  closed. 

Happily  the  tide  of  war  rolled  away  from 
New  York  and  on  December  24  of  the  same 
year  (1814)  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
put  a  stop  to  hostilities  between  the  two  coun- 
tries— it  is  hoped  forever.  From  the  spirit 
displayed  by  the  brethren  we  could  almost 
imagine  that,  had  the  occasion  arisen,  a  Ma- 
sonic regiment  would  have  been  organized  to 
defend  the  forts,  although  possibly  every 
brother  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  even  then 
enrolled  in  Senior  Grand  Warden  Colden's 
forces. 

But,  while  thus  showing  their  patriotism 
with  all  the  insignia  of  their  profession,  the 
brethren  were  by  no  means  negligent  of 
benevolence  toward  those  who  had  traveled 
the  same  Masonic  road  as  they,  no  matter 
under  what  flag  they  were  arrayed.  This  was 
demonstrated  in  the  previous  year,  in  the  very 
height  of  the  struggle,  for  when  it  was  known 
that  three  seamen  on  the  British  brig  Peacock, 
(which  had  been  sunk  by  the  Hornet  off  the 


South  American  coast  under  command  of 
Capt.  James  Lawrence),  among  the  other  pris- 
oners of  war  which  the  Hornet  brought  to 
New  York,  belonged  to  the  fraternity,  the 
Grand  Lodge  Committee  on  Charity  interest- 
ed themselves  on  their  behalf  and  relieved 
their  needs  to  an  amount  far  beyond  what  they 
were  authorized  to  do  by  their  general  pow- 
ers, but  the  Grand  Stewards'  Lodge  unani- 
mously approved  all  that  had  been  done.  Thus 
did  Masonic  benevolence  rise  superior  to  the 
distinctions  between  men  brought  about  by 
political  differences. 

James  Lawrence,  the  Captain  of  the  Hor- 
net, and  whose  last  command  to  his  men  on 
board  the  Chesapeake  when  in  June,  18 13,  in 
her  memorable  fight  with  the  Shannon  he  fell 
mortally  wounded  on  her  deck,  "Don't  give 
up  the  ship,"  is  one  of  the  mottoes  of  Amer- 
ican history,  was  a  member  of  the  fraternity. 
When  his  dead  body  was  carried  on  the 
Chesapeake  into  Halifax,  along  with  the  vic- 
torious Shannon,  it  was  given  all  the  honors 
of  a  public  funeral,  for  the  bravery  of  the  man 
had  commanded  the  admiration  of  his  coun- 
try's foes,  foes  in  this  instance  ever  ready  to 
recognize  the  qualities  of  valor  even  when 
exhibited  by  their  enemies.  Later,  the  body 
of  the  dead  hero  was  surrendered  to  the 
United  States  and  on  Sept.  13,  1813,  it  was 
laid  in  its  first  grave  in  Trinity  Churchyard, 
New  York.  The  late  Dr.  John  Flavel  Mines, 
in  his  interesting  volume  entitled  "Walks  in 
Our  Churchyards,"  writes  of  the  funeral  in 
New  York  as  follows : 

On  the  i6th  September,  1813,  a  long  procession, 
composed  of  members  of  both  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice and  civilians,  moved  from  the  battery  up 
Greenwich  street  to  Chambers  street,  and  thence 
down  Broadway  to  Trinity  churchyard,  where  the 
body  of  Capt.  James  Lawrence  was  laid  in  a  grave 
in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  grounds,  far  removed 
from  public  observation.  Subsequently  the  city 
corporation  erected  there  a  simple  but  appropriate 
monument,  a  broken  column  of  white  marble  with 
the  dismembered  capital  lying  at  its  base.  A  gen- 
eration later  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Church  de- 
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termined  to  remove  the  remains  to  the  more  con- 
spicuous position  which  they  now  occupy,  and  the 
handsome  mausoleum,  surrounded  by  eight  trophy 
cannon  attached  by  chains  which  stands  close  by 
the  southernmost  entrance  to  the  church,  is  the 
first  object  that  attracts  the  eyes  of  visitors.  The 
cannon  were  selected  from  the  arms  captured  from 
the  English  during  the  War  of  1812-14,  and  as,  in 
accordance  with  law,  each  gun  bore  its  national 
insignia  and  an  inscription  declaring  the  time  and 
place  of  capture,  the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church,  with 
a  courtesy  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  Christian 
bodies,  directed  that  they  should  be  buried  so  deep 
that  no  evidence  of  triumph  should  be  paraded  be- 
fore the  public  eyes  so  as  to  seem  unfriendly  to  the 
stranger  within  our  gates.  It  was  a  fitting  return 
for  the  respect  paid  to  the  remains  of  Capt  Law- 
rence and  Lieut.  Ludlow  on  their  arrival  at  Hali- 
fax, when  the  entire  British  garrison  marched  in  the 


funeral  procession,  and  the  navy  furnished  the  pall- 
bearers and  guard  of  honor. 

Whether  the  Grand  Lodge  took  part  in  the 
public  funeral  of  Capt.  Lawrence  is  not  clear. 
At  the  meeting  of  Sept.  i,  1813,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  remains  were  on  their  way, 
a  motion  was  passed  "that  it  be  referred  to 
the  Grand  Officers,  that  in  case  there  should 
be  a  public  funeral  of  our  deceased  brother, 
the  late  Capt.  Lawrence,  to  take  measures, 
if  they  deem  it  proper,  to  assemble  the  Lodges 
in  this  city  to  join  in  the  procession."  But 
there  is  nothing  on  record  to  show  that  any 
further  action  was  taken  or  that  the  remains 
of  the  hero  of  the  Chesapeake  were  lowered 
to  the  grave  with  any  Masonic  ceremony. 


CHAPTER  DC 


COLORED  LODGES— THE  UNION  OF  J8J3. 


m 


MATTER  of  importance  then,  of    sion  and  quenches  his  thirst  for  Masonic 


considerable  importance  after- 
ward, and  which  in  the  future 
will  call  forth  all  the  judicial 
ability  of  the  Grand  Lodge  to  effect  a 
settlement  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned,  first  came  up  about  this  time.  This 
was  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  Lodges 
of  colored  men.  Theoretically  and  rightfully 
the  Masonic  constitutions  do  not  consider  the 
color  of  a  candidate  for  initiation  and  advance- 
ment, but,  somehow,  colored  men  are  not  ac- 
cepted into  our  Lodges,  just  as,  although  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  declares  all  men 
are  created  equal,  we  draw  the  line  of  equality 
at  Chinamen — so  far  as  citizenship  goes. 
There  are  colored  men  who  parade  as  Masons 
and  who  work  among  themselves  what  they 
call  the  "higher  degrees,"  but  there  is  not  in 
existence  to-day — strictly  speaking,  there 
never  has  been — a  duly  authorized  and  legal 
Lodge  of  colored  men  in  America.  Now  and 
again  a  colored  man  showing  unmistakable 
evidence  of  his  African  origin  is  seen  in  some 
of  our  Lodges,  especially  on  the  northeastern 
seaboard,  but  he  is  merely  a  visitor  hailing 
from  some  Lodge  across  the  sea.  As  time 
passes  on  this  problem  will  have  to  be  met ;  it 
is  ridiculous  that  a  colored  brother  can  sit  in 
a  Lodge  and  be  welcomed  as  a  visitor  but  is 
not  permitted  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member.  Of 
course,  there  is  no  law  against  it,  but  some- 
how the  colored  man  in  America  does  not 
apply  to  any  of  our  legal  Lodges  for  admis- 


knowledge  in  the  spurious  organizations  sup- 
ported by  his  race. 

In  all  the  old  constitutions  and  in  all  ancient 
manuscripts,  where  the  question  is  mooted  at 
all  one  of  the  requirements  very  justly  laid 
down  is  that  a  candidate  must  be  "free  bom." 
It  was  so  declared  in  the  constitution  of  the 
first  Grand  Lodge  in  England  in  1721.  No 
trace  of  personal  servitude  was  considered 
compatible  with  the  dignity  of  Freemasonry, 
and  even  to  the  present  day  a  liveried  servant, 
the  wearer  of  a  badge  of  servitude,  is  not  en- 
titled, in  at  least  one  Grand  Lodge  jurisdic- 
tion, to  be  elected  into  the  order.  After  sla- 
very had  been  abolished  in  the  West  Indies 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  disused  the  term 
"free-bom"  and  substituted  that  of  free  man, 
thus,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  ablest 
authorities  on  Masonic  jurisprudence,  deliber- 
ately violating  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
clear-cut  of  all  the  landmarks.  While  thus 
considering  a  man's  actual  condition  and  not 
that  in  which  he  was  bom,  the  English  Grand 
Lodge  made  it  more  difficult  than  ever  for  a 
man  who  even  temporarily  loses  his  rights  as 
a  freeman  to  maintain  his  connection  with  the 
craft,  for  Dr.  Oliver  holds,  in  his  Historical 
Landmarks^  that  no  one,  "although  he  may 
have  been  initiated,  can  continue  to  act  as  a 
Mason,  or  practice  the  rites  of  the  Order 
if  he  be  temporarily  deprived  of  his  liberty 
or  freedom  of  will,"  thus  simply  indorsing  an 
earlier  doctrine  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  "that  it 
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is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  Masonry 
for  any  Freemason's  Lodge  to  be  held  for  the 
purpose  of  making,  passing  or  raising  Masons 
in  any  prison  or  place  of  confinement."  The 
Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  takes  no  notice  of 
color  or  birth. 

But  the  landmark  is  still  preserved  invio- 
late in  all  the  Grand  Lodges  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  certainly  ought  to  be,  but  the  time 
is  coming  when  no  applicant  for'  Masonic 
initiation  in  this  land  could  have  been  born 
otherwise  than  free  and  it  seems  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  when  confronted  with  that 
contingency  the  respective  Grand  Lodges  will 
not  officially  review  their  position,  and,  while 
not  changing  the  landmark,  make  the  nature 
of  its  actual  restrictions  more  clear  to  those 
most  immediately  affected. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  colored  men  of  this 
country  who  sought  Masonic  enlightenment 
should  have  done  so  in  the  first  place  through 
means  that  were  clearly  illegitimate.  On 
Sept.  20,  1784,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England 
(Modems)  granted  a  warrant  to  Prince  Hall 
and  several  other  negroes  in  Boston  under  the 
designation  of  African  Lodge,  No.  459.  As 
there  was  already  a  Grand  Lodge  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  Modern  Grand  Lodge,  in  issuing 
this  warrant,  clearly  exceeded  its  powers,  and. 
in  consequence,  the  document  was  irregular 
and  worthless.  It  was  never  recognized  in 
any  way  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachu- 
setts. After  Hall  died  the  African  Lodge 
gradually  became  dormant,  mainly  because 
no  one,  even  among  its  members,  was  much 
interested  in  it,  and  early  in  the  century  the 
English  Grand  Lodge  removed  its  name  from 
its  record  and  did  not  again  recognize  any 
African  Lodge  in  America. 

But  the  document  remained,  and  on  it.  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  rests  the  claim  to  regularity 
made  by  the  present  so-called  Masonic  Lodges 
of  colored  men  in  America.  One  of  the  effects 
probably  of  the  possession  of  this  document, 
or  a  copy  of  it.  was  the  appearance  of  the  fol- 


lowing advertisement  in  several  New  York 
newspapers  on  Oct.  3,  1818: 

MASONIC  NOTICE. 

The  members  belonging  to  the  African  Lodge  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons  are  requested  to  attend 
an  extra  meeting  of  said  Lodge  on  the  6th  inst, 
precisely  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  receiving  additional  instructions  in  the  sublime 
and  exalted  science  and  mysteries  of  Masonry,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  general  lecture  thereon  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  proficiency  which  each  member  of 
P.  Lodge  has  made  since  favors  were  conferred 
upon  them;  as,  also,  an  exhibition  and  full  explana- 
tion of  the  working  or  operative  tools  of  each  specu- 
lative Mason  with  the  various  badges  emblemati- 
cal of  their  respective  orders,  on  the  degrees  which 
have  been  by  merit  conferred  upon  them,  after 
which  a  jubilee  will  be  performed  by  the  members 
of  the  said  Lodge.  Punctual  attendance  is  solicited. 
Masonic  brethren  belonging  to  other  Lodges  arc 
respectfully  invited  to  attend  and  will  be  most  gra- 
ciously received.    By  order  of 

SANDY  LATTION,  R.  W.  Master. 

October  2. 

This  advertisement  created  so  much  excite- 
ment among  the  brethren  that  Deputy  Grand 
Master  Hoffman  called  an  emergent  meeting 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  on  October  7  to  consider 
what  it  all  meant,  and,  probably  after  consider- 
able discussion,  although  even  that  much  is 
not  vouchsafed  in  the  minutes,  a  committee 
of  five  was  appointed  "to  enquire  into  the 
same  and  to  report  to  this  Grand  Lodge  as 
early  as  practicable  the  result  of  their  investi- 
gation." It  took  the  committee,  however, 
some  five  months  before  they  were  able  to 
prepare  a  report  and  then  they  submitted 
the  following  rather  vagu^  document: 

That  two  advertisements  signed  "Sandy  Lattion" 
are  acknowledged  to  have  been  inserted  in  one  or 
more  newspapers  of  this  city  by  the  individual  who 
has  signed  them.  He  has  asserted  to  a  deputation 
from  this  committee  that  the  institution  called  to- 
gether by  these  notices  was  actually  organized,  had 
assembled  and  did  still  periodically  meet;  that 
proper  authority  had  been  furnished  him  from  both 
the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts;  that 
the  authority  from  the  latter  State  proceeds  from  an 
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African  Lodge  now  in  operation  there.  He  has  at 
all  times  refused  to  exhibit  the  documentary  evi- 
dences of  such  authority,  or  to  inform  the  deputa- 
tion of  the  time  when,  and  to  designate  the  house 
where,  the  meetings  were  held. 

The  committee  have  used  all  prudent  diligence  to 
obtain  information  from  other  sources  respecting 
the  alleged  institution,  or  the  designation  of  other 
of  the  members  attached  to  it,  but  without  success. 

This  practically  ended  the  active  interest  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  in  African  Lodge  Masonry 
for  the  time  being.  Sandy  Lattion,  however, 
held  his  own  fort  securely  and  several  years 
later  his  institution  bobbed  up  again — but  the 
story  of  that  will  be  told  in  its  proper  place. 

A  much  more  delicate  and  far-reaching  mat- 
ter which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  arose  out  of  the  union  of  the  Ancients 
and  Moderns.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  New  York  Grand  Lodge  was  of  "Ancient" 
origin  and  that  w^hen  the  British  forces  left 
the  city  at  the  evacuation  the  members  of  the 
Provincial  Grand  Lodge  simply  left  with  their 
regiments  or  departed  as  emigrants  to  Canada, 
leaving  behind  them  the  Athol  warrant,  which 
was  maintained  in  its  integrity  by  those  left 
behind.  When  Chancellor  Livingston  came 
into  power  and  when  the  Grand  Lodge  de- 
clared itself  independent  it  still  continued  to 
work  according  to  "Ancient"  principles. 
When  St.  John's,  No.  2,  made  application  for 
admission  in  1784  its  members  had  to  be 
"healed,"  as  we  formerly  pointed  out,  for, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Ancients, 
and  an  invitation  to  other  Lodges  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  Grand  Lodge  was  couched  in  the 
following  terms:  "That  all  other  Lodges  in 
this  State,  who  were  in  the  same  situation  as 
St.  John's,  No.  2,  and  who  are  wilHng  to  con- 
form to  the  regulations  of  this  Grand  Lodge, 
be  received  in  Hke  manner  as  St.  John's 
Lodge,  No.  2."  If  this  does  not  mean  that 
St.  John's  Lodge  was  healed  it  means  nothing. 
The  same  treatment,  presumably,  was  meas- 
ured out  to  Independent  Royal  Arch  when, 
in  the  same  year,  it  submitted  to  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  this  proves  that  the  Grand  Lodge 


under  Livingston  was  not,  as  some  have  de- 
clared, the  result  of  a  union  of  the  New  York 
brethren,  Ancient  and  Modern,  but  of  a  sur- 
render of  the  latter  to  the  former,  the  com- 
plete abandonment  of  the  "Modem"  allegiance 
to  that  of  the  "Ancient."  The  union  of  the 
two  Grand  Lodges  in  England  did  not  take 
place  until  December,  1813,  when  the  "An- 
cients" and  "Moderns"  joined  forces,  "until 
time  shall  be  no  more,"  on  equal  terms,  a  fact 
which  seems  to  be  forgotten  by  some  writers 
and  controversialists  of  our  day,  who  blatant- 
ly talk  of  the  "Ancients"  as  a  spurious  body 
and  who  seem  to  ignore  another  very  appar- 
ent matter — that  if  the  union  had  not  taken 
place  the  "Moderns"  would  long  since  have 
been  swallowed  up  by  their  more  enterprising 
and  progressive  rival. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
union  between  the  two  legitimatized  all  the 
acts  of  each  and  wiped  out  the  stigma  of  ille- 
gitimacy with  which  each  so  freely  branded 
the  other.  From  her  position  as  an  "Ancient" 
body  the  New  York  Grand  Lodge  never 
wavered  for  an  instant  and  even  as  late  as 
181 5,  after  the  union  had  taken  place  in  Eng- 
land, but  probably  before  its  full  measure  of 
importance  was  recognized  or  understood 
here,  we  find  mention  in  the  minutes  of  St. 
John's  Lodge,  No.  i  (old  No.  2),  of  a  "Mod- 
ern" Mason  being  healed  before  being  admit- 
ted to  membership. 

The  question  of  union  first  came  before  the 
New  York  Grand  Lodge  in  1808,  when  a  com- 
munication was  received  from  South  Caro- 
lina stating  that  the  "Ancients"  and  the  "Mod- 
ems" there  had  united  in  one  body  under 
the  title  of  "The  Grand  Lodge  of  South  Caro- 
lina," but  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done 
with  the  letter  except  to  "file"  it.  That  union 
was  not  founded  on  true  principles,  for  it 
only  lasted  a  year,  and  then  the  two  Grand 
bodies  traveled  on  in  their  various  ways  again. 
There  the  matter  rested  until  1814,  when  on 
December  14  another  communication  on  the 
subject  of  union  was  received  from  South 
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Carolina  detailing  undoubtedly  the  story  of 
the  movement  in  England  which  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  the  United  Grand  Lodge. 
This  communication  was  referred  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  officers,  and  their  report,  signed  by  De 
Witt  Clinton  himself,  and  most  likely  drawn 
up  solely  by  him,  was  presented  at  the  meet- 
ing of  March  i,  1815,  and  adopted.  It  read 
as  follows: 

The  Grand  officers  to  whom  was  referred  an  ab- 
stract of  the  proceedings  relative  to  the  union  of 
Free  Masons  in  South  Carolina  and  likewise  of  the 
"union  of  Free  Masons  in  England,  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  by  which  events  the  whole  Masonic  fra- 
ternity throughout  the  world  have  been  united  into 
one  happy  family,"  report 

That  they  have  carefully  examined  this  statement 
and  find  that  the  different  sects  of  Free  Masonry 
composed  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Free  Masons  are 
united  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  in  South 
Carolina  under  the  jurisdiction  of  one  Grand  Lodge 
in  each  country. 

The  terms  of  union  appear  to  have  been  on  the 
footing  of  perfect  equality;  but  how  the  precise  dif- 
ferences have  been  arranged  and  adjusted  cannot  be 
collected  from  printed  communications. 

In  this  State  there  is  but  one  Grand  Lodge  [and] 
of  course  no  union  is  necessary.  The  only  interest 
that  we  take  in  these  events  must  refer  to  the  benign 
influence  which  they  have  on  the  general  prosperity 
of  Free  Masonry,  but  inasmuch  as  brethren  who 
have  heretofore  been  considered  Modern  Masons 
may  visit  our  Lodges  it  is  proper  th?it  some  general 
rule  should  be  adopted  in  relation  to  them,  there- 
fore the  following  resolution  is  proposed: 

Resolved,  That  all  Free  Masons  who  are  acknowl- 
edged as  such  by  any  of  the  Lodges  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland  and  South  Carolina  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  legitimate  Free  Masons  by  the  Lodges  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  Grand  Lodge. 

Thus  the  New  York  Lodge  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  harmony  which  then  prevailed,  abol- 
ished the  form  of  "healing"  the  "Moderns," 
and  took  the  place  among  the  Lodges  in  fra- 
ternal affiliation  without  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree discarding  her  position  as  an  "Ancient" 
body.  That  she  retains  to  the  present  day, 
and,  although  all  traces  of  the  differences  have 
long  since  passed,  the  seal  of  the  Grand  Lodge 


impressed  on  all  its  documents,  mounted  in 
bronze  over  the  doors  of  her  temple  in  New 
York  and  painted  in  its  halls  bears  witness  to 
the  fact  of  its  still  standing  before  the  world 
as  an  "Ancient,"  for  that  seal  and  that  coat  of 
arms  are  simply  those  which  Lawrence  Der- 
mott  drew  together  for  the  "Grand  Lodge  of 
England  according  to  the  Ancient  Institu- 
tions." 

The  question  of  the  great  union  came  before 
the  Grand  Lodge  in  a  more  tangible  form  in 
18 1 8  and  its  reception,  as  we  judge  by  the 
tenor  of  the  resolution  then  passed,  shows  that 
the  Grand  Lodge  was  disposed  to  hold  out 
the  olive  branch  as  far  as  possible  and  seems 
to  show  also  that  there  must  have  been  a  large 
number  of  "Modern"  Masons  in  the  State,  or 
at  least  constantly  arriving  in  New  York  and 
seeking  admission  into  its  Lodges.  The  reso- 
lution, introduced  by  Grand  Secretary  Elias 
Hicks,  was  as  follows: 

Whereas,  It  is  known  that  a  union  was  formed  on 
the  27th  of  December,  A.  L.  5813,  between  the 
Ancient  and  Modern  Masons  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  that  from  the 
want  of  an  oral  communication  of  the  terms  and 
conditions — the  form  and  manner  by  which  the  in- 
dividuals of  either  are  admitted  to  a  participation 
of  the  benefits  of  that  union — this  Grand  Lodge  has 
never  possessed  the  means  of  giving  to  the  Lodges 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  information  and  instruc- 
tion necessary  for  their  guidance  in  the  admission 
of  visitors  and  the  relief  of  applicants;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  R.  W.  Grand  .of!icers  be  re- 
quested forthwith  to  take  such  steps  as  may  seem  to 
them  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  obtaining  either 
from  the  United  Grand  Lodge  direct,  or  from 
some  one  of  its  Provincial  branches  such  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  aforesaid  as  may  be  important 
and  necessary  to  be  known  and  promulgated. 

This  was  adopted  unanimously.  It  refers 
to  the  Lodge  of  Reconciliation,  which  came 
into  existence  shortly  after  the  union,  for  the 
purpose  of  "obligating,  instructing  and  per- 
fecting the  members"  in  the  work  as  charged 
by  the  terms  of  the  compact,  as  adapted,  in 
fact,  to  embrace  all  that — mainly  in  the  third 
degree — was  held  most  dear  by  the  leaders  in 
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both  the  bodies  which  united  in  1813.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  1820  that  the  Grand  Lodge 
began  to  see  some  practical  way  of  carrying 
this  resolution  into  effect.  The  then  Deputy 
Grand  Master  (Snelling)  of  Lower  Canada 
had  agreed  to  communicate  the  **formula  and 
ceremony  of  the  union"  to  a  brother  for  the 
express  purpose  of  his  communicating  it  in 
turn  to  the  Grand  Lodge  officials,  and  he  ful- 
filled his  duty  by  investing  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary with  the  secret  work  of  what  was  practi- 
cally a  new,  although  temporary  degree  in 
Masonry,  and  at  the  meeting  of  June  8,  1820, 
it  was  ordered  that  "the  mystery  of  the  'union' 
as  communicated  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 


BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.  SHOWING  CITY  HOTEL  (1830). 

Lower  Canada,  be  referred  to  the  Grand  Offi- 
cers, the  Grand  Visitors,  and  the  Masters  of 
Lodges  in  the  city  of  New  York— or,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Master  of  any  Lodge,  to  the 
Senior  Warden,  or,  in  the  absence  of  both, 
to  some  Past  Master  of  such  Lodge — for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  and  disseminating  the 
same,  if  the  Grand  Officers  shall  deem  proper 
to  do  so  after  being  made  acquainted  there- 
with." On  the  evening  of  Nov.  8,  1820,  the 
brethren  designated  in  the  above  order, 
headed  by  the  Grand  Master  (Daniel  D. 
Tompkins),  met  in  the  room  usually  used  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  in  the  City  Hotel,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  the  case,  a 


Lodge  was  opened  "in  ample  form  and  with 
solemn  prayer."  The  Grand  Secretary  "then 
proceeded  to  initiate  the  R.  W.  and  W.  Breth- 
ren *  *  *  in  the  mystery  of  the  union." 
When  the  initiation  was  over  a  motion  was 
made  that  the  Grand  Officers  "advise  and  rec- 
ommend the  dispersion  of  the  same."  Then, 
say  the  minutes  of  the  meeting,  "the  Grand 
Officers  having  conferred  together,  the  Grand 
Master  announced  as  their  pleasure,  and  gave 
permission  for  the  free  dissemination  of  the 
union  to  all  brethren  entitled  to  receive  the 
same,  but  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Senior 
Grand  Warden  (William  Irving)  it  was  after- 
wards resolved  'that  a  sub-committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  and  digest  the 
mode  in  which  the  **  union  "  is  to  be 
used  and  communicated  and  make  a 
report  thereon  at  the  next  quarterly 
communication  of  the  Grand  Lodge; 
and  that  the  said  Committee  consist 
of  the  R/.  W.\  Brother  Mulligan,  the 
R/.  W/.  Brother  Irving,  the  R/. 
W/.  Brother  Hicks,  the  R.*.  W.\ 
Brother  Bogert  and  the  W.\  Brother 
Ovutt." 

This  Committee  soon  afterwards 
drew  up  the  following  document 
as  the  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions: 

The  Union  can  only  be  communicated  in  a  Mas- 
ter Masons  Lodge  and  on  no  brother  below  that 
degree.  It  is  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  Master 
of  a  Lodge  to  communicate  it  to  any  member  being 
a  Master  Mason  requiring  the  same,  but  it  is  dis- 
cretionary with  every  member  to  receive  or  decline 
it.  The  Masters  of  Lodges  to  whom  the  Union  has 
been  imparted  are  forthwith — and  those  who  are 
yet  to  receive  it  as  soon  as  convenient  after  it 
shall  have  been  communicated  to  them — to  cause 
the  members  of  their  Lodge  to  be  specially  notified 
that  at  a  given  meeting  to  be  selected  by  such 
Master  the  Union  will  be  imparted  to  all  brethren 
Qualified  and  desirous  of  receiving  the  same.  After- 
ward the  Union  shall  be  communicated  only  in  a 
Lodge  of  "United  Masons"  that  is  in  the  presence 
of  five  brethren  who  have  already  received  it,  for 
which  purpose  the  Master  of  the  Lodge  is  author- 
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ized  and  enjoined  to  exclude  during  the  ceremony 
all  such  brethren  as  have  not  received  or  may  de- 
cline to  receive  it. 

The  Grand  Lodge  in  time  endorsed  all  these 
proceedings  and  the  Masters  of  the  respective 
Lodges  duly  carried  out  the  instructions  of 
the  Committee  and  imparted  the  mystery  to 
those  of  their  brethren  who  sought  it.  But 
the  whole  affair  seems  to  have  fallen  flat  in 
New  York;  even  the  possession  of  an  extra 
degree  failed  to  rouse  the  brethren,  and  the 


union,  with  its  accompanying  "mystery,'*  soon 
dropped  out  of  sight.  It  was  never  really 
needed  here  and  the  most  essential  point  for 
us  to  observe  in  the  whole  incident  is  the 
determination  of  the  Grand  Lodge  to  preserve 
the  independence  of  their  institution,  no  mat- 
ter what  changes  were  taking  place  elsewhere. 
They  only  agreed,  it  will  have  been  observed, 
to  permit  its  introduction  if  they  deemed  it 
proper  "after  being  made  acquainted"  with  its 
mystery  and  terms  and  obligations. 


CHAPTER  X: 


GRAND  STEWARDS  AND  GRAND  VISITORS- 


must  now  consider  a  number 
of  matters  pertaining  more  im- 
mediately to  the  government  of 
T  ^'   the  Grand  Lodge  and   its  sub- 

ordinate bodies — matters  which,  if  of  less 
general  interest  than  those  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing, had  an  important  bearing  on  the 
welfare  of  the  craft  throughout  the  entire 
State. 

At  the  extra  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
on  June  lo,  1807,  called  to  finish  the  business 
left  over  by  the  annual  meeting  a  week  pre- 
vious, De  Witt  Clinton  presided  in  person  and 
as  soon  as  the  Lodge  was  opened  "was  pleased 
to  inform  the  Grand  Lodge  that  he  had  ap- 
pointed the  Right  Worshipful  Martin  Hoff- 
man, Deputy  Grand  Master,  and  the  Right 
Worshipful  John  Wells,  Grand  Secretary,  and 
that  he  had  made  the  following  appointments 
for  the  ensuing  Masonic  year,  viz.: 

Grand  Stewards. 
The  W.,  the  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell. 
Gen.  Gabriel  Rey. 
David  Dunham. 
John  Caldwell. 

Grand  Deacons. 
The  Wor.  Adrian  Van  Slyck. 
John  Disbrow. 
James  Friele. 
John  G.  Tardy." 

The  duties  of  these  Grand  Stewards  and 
Grand  Deacons  were  not  clearly  defined  and 
so  it  is  likely  that  the  offices  were  bestowed  on 
the  brethren  just  named  merely  as  compli- 


ments— compliments  doubtless  earned  in  the 
service  of  the  craft.  The  Stewards,  for  in- 
stance, do  not  seem  to  have  been  even  mem- 
bers of  the  Grand  Stewards'  Lodge,  by  virtue 
of  their  appointment,  at  least  there  is  no  evi- 
dence in  the  records  of  their  having  served  on 
that  body  as  a  result  of  their  appointment,  as 
a  right  derived  from  it. 

But  during  the  successive  terms  of  De  Witt 
Clinton  that  body — the  Grand  Stewards' 
Lodge — gradually  waxed  in  strength,  as  the 
Hebrew  writers  used  to  say.  It  steadily  added 
to  its  powers  and  exerted  a  wider  influence 
than  formerly  in  the  regulation  of  Grand 
Lodge  business.  It,  at  this  period,  fairly 
started  on  that  career  which  resulted  in  its 
becoming  the  hub,  as  it  were,  in  the  wheel  of 
the  Grand  Lodge,  which  made  a  sort  of  inner 
circle  in  Grand  Lodge  affairs  and  which  finally 
made  its  methods  and  ambitions  so  offensive 
in  an  organization  so  truly  democratic  as  that 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  that  it  was  completely 
wiped  out.  It  seems  a  pity  that  it  should  have 
met  such  a  fate,  for,  although  the  Lodge  made 
itself  really  obnoxious,  it  performed  a  good 
deal  of  useful  work  to  the  fraternity.  It  was 
the  abuse  of  the  Lodge,  the  turning  it  into  a 
governing  body,  the  making  of  it  a  factor  in 
what  for  want  of  a  better  name  has  been 
called  "Grand  Lodge  politics"  that  brought 
about  its  downfall,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  regret 
that  even  in  its  offensiveness  it  should  not 
have  been  more  leniently  dealt  with,  been  re- 
organized instead  of  being  wiped  out.  Its  dis- 
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appearance  really  left  a  blank  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  which  has  never  been  filled  and  in 
many  ways  it  is  a  misfortune  that  it  should  not 
again  be  permitted  to  flourish  in  our  midst. 

The  original  business  of  the  Grand  Stewards 
was  to  attend  to  the  arrangements  for  the  pub- 
lic festivals  of  the  craft,  such  as  the  observance 
of  the  feast  days  of  the  Holy  Saints  John. 
During  De  Witt  Clinton's  time  these  days,  so 
far  as  the  Grand  Lodge  was  concerned,  were 
"more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  ob- 
servance" and  the  duties  of  the  Grand  Stew- 
ards in  that  respect  were  correspondingly 
light.  But  the  Grand  Stewards'  Lodge  by 
that  time  had  its  most  practical  work  cut  out 
for  it  in  the  distribution  of  charity  and  the  col- 
lection of  the  dues  of  the  Lodges.  The  latter 
was  a  delicate  and  often  onerous  duty  and  one 
which  at  times  was  the  cause  of  much  ill-will 
all  round,  especially  when  the  question  of 
settling  the  arrears  of  a  Lodge  by  means  of  a 
compromise  was  in  process  of  settlement. 
There  were  then  no  clear  cut  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  many  Lodges  the  fees  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  were  considered  much  more  in  the 
light  of  an  unremunerative  tax  than  any- 
thing else.  In  fact.  Lodges  were  formed, 
paid  the  fees  for  their  charter,  and 
then  neglected  to  pay  any  further  trib- 
ute to  the  Grand  Lodge;  some  Lodges 
existed  only  on  paper  and  all  through 
the  country  there  was  a  sentiment  antagonis- 
tic to  the  brethren  in  New  York,  a  sentiment 
which  showed  itself  in  the  reluctance  to  pay 
the  annual  dues  to  the  Grand  Lodge  promptly. 
There  is  no  getting  away  from  that  fact.  That 
the  Grand  Stewards'  Lodge  performed  this 
part  of  its  duty  well  is  evident  to  any  one  who 
studies  the  records  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  It 
was  cautious,  yet  liberal,  willing  to  listen  to  all 
appeals  for  reduction  or  compromise,  yet  firm 
in  opposition  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  mem- 
bers neither  was  warranted. 

The  Grand  Stewards'  Lodge  also  was  the 
body  through  which,  as  has  just  been  said,  the 
charity  of  the  Grand  Lodge  was  distributed. 


and  this  work — work  which  is  now  ably  and 
more  systematically  done  by  the  various 
Boards  of  Relief — they  performed  with  judg- 
ment, prudence  and  fraternal  liberality.  The 
demands  upon  them  were  constantly  increas- 
ing. For  instance,  for  the  six  months  ending 
Nov.  25,  1807, they  expended  in  relief  $361 ;  for 
the  following  six  months  $535,  and  in  1812  the 
six-monthly  account  had  increased  to  $619. 
This  was  distributed  among  needy  ones  of  all 
sects,  mainly  widows  and  aged  brethren,  and 
brethren  or  their  dependents  who  had  gotten 
stranded  in  the  city  or  were  temporarily  over- 
taken by  adverse  circumstances.  The  busi- 
ness of  charity  was  generally  performed  by  a 
committee  of  Masters  of  three  of  the  city 
Lodges,  serving  for  a  term  of  six  months  and 
reporting  their  work  for  review  to  each  meet- 
ing of  the  Grand  Stewards'  Lodge,  at  which 
the  money,  except  in  pressing  cases,  was  voted 
and  to  which  was  directly  referred  all  matters 
involving  any  very  great  expenditure.  Then, 
as  the  Grand  Stewards'  books  and  recommen- 
dations were  subject  to  inspection  and  review 
by  the  Grand  Lodge,  the  distribution  of  char- 
ity was  hedged  about  by  a  sufficient  amount  of 
restrictions  to  make  its  expenditures  be  con- 
fined, even  by  the  most  careless  administrator, 
strictly  to  legal  and  fraternal  purposes. 

Some  of  the  items  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
Grand  Stewards'  Lodge  we  must  confess  we 
cannot  understand.  For  instance,  a  wor- 
shipful brother  of  St.  John's,  No.  6,  received 
$50  "for  his  own  use,"  nor  do  we  see  clearly 
how  it  possessed  such  power  as  to  regulate  the 
salaries  of  the  Grand  Pursuivant  and  Grand 
Tyler  ($2  each  for  each  attendance  on  Grand 
Lodge  or  Grand  Stewards'  Lodge).  But  most 
of  their  recommendations  require  no  explana- 
tion, although  some  of  them  are  a  little  in- 
volved. In  1808,  for  instance,  there  was  an 
application  from  Worshipful  Brother  Pascals, 
of  Clinton  Lodge,  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Hogbin,  "praying  that  this  Grand  Stewards' 
Lodge  would  be  pleased  to  direct  to  her  the 
payment  of  $14,  being  the  balance  due  to  her 
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for  the  board  of  Mrs.  Vanche,  the  widow  of  a 
Freemason,  whom  she  had  taken  into  her 
house  as  a  boarder  under  an  assurance  that  her 
board  would  be  paid  by  Masonic  contribu- 
tions, but  that  she  had  left  the  city  in  arrears 
to  her  for  that  amount,  and  that  she  was  her- 
self in  want."  This  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Charity  and  Mrs.  Hogbin  soon  re- 
ceived the  payment  of  her  claim  against  the 
fugitive  French  widow.  Another  case,  in 
1809,  showed  that  the  Grand  Lodge  not  only 
aided  brethren  who  applied  but  that  they  also 
directly  assisted  the  subordinate  Lodges  in 
their  charitable  work: 

The  committee  of  the  Grand  Stewards'  Lodge,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  petition  of  Brother  Robert 
Mc Murray,  of  St.  Lawrence  Lodge,  Kortwright, 
Delaware  County,  having  conferred  with  the  appli- 
cant are  of  opinion  that  the  sum  of  $10  be  granted 
to  him  to  bear  his  expenses  on  his  journey  home, 
and  that  the  Grand  Secretary  do  address  a  letter  to 
the  Master,  Wardens,  and  brethren  of  the  above 
Lodge,  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  certificate  fur- 
nished by  that  Lodge,  and  authorizing  them  if  they 
consider  the  applicant  as  deserving  of  relief  to  ad- 
vance to  him  $40,  which  will  be  considered  as  so 
much  of  the  dues  of  the  said  Lodge  to  the  charity 
fund  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  placed  to  its  credit  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  real  secret  of  the  gathering  importance 
of  the  Grand  Stewards*  Lodge  lay  in  its  super- 
vision and  more  or  less  control  of  the  funds 
of  the  Grand  Lodge.  It  was  the  Auditing 
Committee,  or  rather  from  it  was  appointed 
the  Auditing  Committee,  which  examined  and 
passed  upon  the  books  of  the  Grand  Treasurer 
and  the  Grand  Secretary.  From  the  reor- 
ganization, or  establishment,  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  under  Livingston  this  duty,  when  per- 
formed at  all,  was  done  half  yearly,  but  in 
18 1 2  the  Grand  Stewards  voted  that  the  exam- 
ination should  be  done  quarterly  and  appar- 
ently their  right  to  do  this  was  unquestioned. 
They  also  supervised  the  accounts  of  the 
School  Committee  and  made  recommenda- 
tions in  accordance  with  that  duty.  One  re- 
sult of  their  investigations  in  this  respect  was  a 


clear  and  understandable  report  of  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Grand  Lodge  which,  as 
we  have  purposely  refrained  from  touching  on 
that  question  hitherto,  may  here  be  repro- 
duced in  full: 

Having  examined  the  accounts  current  of  the 
Grand  Secretary  and  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the 
Right  Worshipful  Grand  Treasurer  from  the  27th 
day  of  May,  1812,  to  the  26th  day  of  May,  1813,  they 
(the  committee)  find  that  the  Grand  Secretary  has 
received  for  dues  of  Lodges,  School  Fund  dues,  war- 
rants, bank  dividends,  and  interest  on  United  States 
stock  the  sum  of  $3,041.75;  that  he  has  paid  for  post- 
ARCy  $15  80,  and  has  likewise  paid  into  the  hands  of 
the  Right  Worshipful  Grand  Treasurer,  on  account 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  $3,182.34,  leaving  the  Grand 
Lodge  indebted  to  the  Right  Worshipful  Grand  Sec- 
retary the  sum  of  $156.39. 

Your  committee  further  report  that  at  the  date  of 
the  27th  of  May,  1812  (the  time  to  which  the  ac- 
counts were  examined),  there  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Right  Worshipful  Grand  Treasurer  the  balance 
of  $175.60  due  this  Grand  Lodge;  since  which  he  has 
received  from  the  Grand  Secretary,  $3,182.34,  mak- 
ing the  aggregate  of  $3»357-94,  out  of  which  he  has 
disbursed,  as  per  authentic  vouchers,  the  sum  of 
$3,318.54  viz.: 

For  part  payment  of  note  due  by  Grand 

Lodge  $  300.00 

For  Grand  Secretary's  fees   375-00 

For  service  of  Grand  Pursuivant   58.62 

For  services  of  Grand  Tyler   21.00 

For  tuition  to  the  Charity  School   675.00 

For  charities    1,521.63 

For  interest  on  note  and  current  expenses.  367.29 

$3,318.54 

Leaving  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Treasurer  on 
the  26th  day  of  May,  in  the  current  year,  $39.40. 

Thus  the  stock  belonging  to  the  Grand  Lodge, 
standing  in  the  names  of  the  Grand  Secretary  and 
Grand  Treasurer  is  as  follows: 
In  6  per  cent,  deferred  stock  of  the  United 

States  $4,131.14 

In  Union  Bank.  100  shares   5,000.00 

In  Mechanics*  Bank,  thirty-three  shares. . .  825.00 

Making  a  total  of  $9,956.14 

That  the  Grand  Lodge  is  indebted  as  follows: 

For  a  note  to  fill  up  Bank  shares  $400.00 

For  the  difference  between  $156.39.  due  to  the 
Grand  Secretary,  and  $39.40,  due  by  the 
Grand  Treasurer  to  the  Grand  Lodge   116.99 

Making  an  aggregate  of  $516.99 
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Although  it  thus  possessed  power  and  used 
it  unceasingly  for  the  benefit  of  the  fra- 
ternity, the  Grand  Stewards'  Lodge  had 
become  to  a  very  great  extent  an  irresponsible 
body.  Membership  in  it  was  by  no  means 
properly  defined.  Past  Masters  as  well  as 
present  Masters  seem  to  have  had  a  voice  in  its 
deliberations,  and  probably  a  vote  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  a  formal  vote  on  any  subject 
was  taken.  This  was  not  rectified  until  1816, 
when  the  Grand  Lodge,  then  putting  its  house 
in  order  in  many  ways,  drew  up  a  series  of 
resolutions  governing  the  membership  and 
powers  of  the  Grand  Stewards'  organization  in 
the  following  words: 

That  the  Grand  Stewards*  Lodge  shall,  from  and 
after  the  first  Wednesday  in  June  next,  be  composed 
of  the  Grand  Master,  the  Deputy  Grand  Master, 
Grand  Senior,  Grand  Junior  Warden,  Grand  Secre- 
tary and  Grand  Treasurer;  ex-officio,  and  of  twelve 
Grand  Stewards  of  Charity,  to  be  elected  from  the 
Past  Grand  officers.  Past  Masters  and  Masters  of  the 
several  Lodges  in  the  city  of  New  York,  who  at  the 
time  shall  be  members  of  this  Grand  Lodge.  That 
the  election  of  the  said  twelve  Grand  Stewards  of 
Charity  shall  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  annual  elec- 
tion of  the  Grand  officers,  and  immediately  there- 
after the  presiding  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  shall 
arrange  the  said  twelve  Grand  Stewards  of  Charity 
into  four  classes,  three  in  each  class,  numbering  them 
first,  second,  third  and  fourth  class.  That  the  seats 
of  the  members  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  year,  the  second  class  the 
wond  year,  and  so  continually  to  the  end  that  three 
Grand  Stewards  of  Charity  may  be  annually  elected. 

That  the  said  Grand  Stewards'  Lodge  shall  pos- 
sess and  exercise  all  the  powers  now  vested  in  the 
present  Grand  Stewards'  Lodge,  and  assemble  at  the 
times  prescribed  for  its  meeting  and  whenever  the 
Grand  Master  may  specially  convene  them. 

That  the  Grand  Stewards'  Lodge  shall  appoint 
from  the  said  twelve  Grand  Stewards  of  Charity  a 
committee  consisting  of  three,  to  be  called  the  Grand 
Stewards'  Committee  of  Charity,  who  shall  have  and 
exercise  the  same  powers  that  now  belong  to  and 
are  exercised  by  the  Committee  of  Charity  of  the 
present  Grand  Stewards*  Lodge,  to  be  organized  as 
aforesaid,  and  the  said  committee  shall  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  appointment  until  the  next  quarterly 
meeting,  and  so  from  time  to  time,  in  such  rotation 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  that  the  whole  of  the  said  twelve 


Stewards  of  Charity  shall  discharge  the  said  duties 
three  months  of  each  year.  Provided,  however,  that 
instead  of  appointing  a  Grand  Stewards'  Committee 
of  Charity  for  the  first  three  months,  as  before  di- 
rected, the  persons  composing  the  first  class  of  the 
said  Grand  Stewards  of  Charity,  shall  be  the  first 
Grand  Stewards*  Committee  of  Charity.    *   *  * 

That  appeals  may  be  made  from  the  Grand  Stew- 
ards* Committee  of  Charity  to  the  Grand  Stewards* 
Lodge  and  from  thence  to  the  Grand  Lodge. 

In  accordance  with  this  the  following  twelve 
Past  Masters  and  Masters  were  elected  in 
June, 1816: 

Class  I,  John  Leonard,  Past  Master  St. 
Andrew's  Lodge,  No.  3. 

Class  2,  Henry  Marsh,  Master  Benevolent 
Lodge,  No.  142. 

Class  I,  William  Carlisle,  Past  Master  Trin- 
ity Lodge,  No.  10. 

Class  3,  Thaddeus  Seymour.  Past  Master 
St.  John's,  No.  I. 

Class  I,  Barnard  Strong,  Past  Master 
Mount  Monah.  No.  132. 

Class  3,  John  J.  Boyd,  Master  Adelphi,  No. 
18. 

Class  2,  George  Carroll,  Master  St.  John's, 
No.  I. 

Class  4,  William  E.  Dunscomb,  Master  Clin- 
ton, No.  143. 

Class  3.  Jonas  Humbert.  Junior  Master 
Fraternal,  No.  31. 

Class  4.  Samuel  Montgomery,  Master  Hi- 
ram, No.  7. 

Class  4,  George  D.  Davenport,  Master  In- 
dep.  Royal  Arch,  No.  2. 

Class  2.  James  Lyon.  Past  Master  St. 
John's,  No.  6. 

This  arrangement  of  annual  selection  in 
classes  of  three  continued  operative  for  a  long 
time,  and  was  certainly  by  its  methodical  ar- 
rangement a  vast  improvement  over  the  old 
system.  The  duty  of  distributing  charity,  of 
listening  to  tales  of  distress  and  sifting  the 
merits  of  these  stories,  determining  whether 
relief  should  be  given  and  its  amount  are  mat- 
ters from  which  many  men  instinctively 
shrink,  and  although  we  have  found  in  our 
survey  of  the  records  few  cases  where  any 
brothers  shirked  such  work,  we  have  met 
with  many  cases  where  it  was  performed 
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rather  by  Masonic  command  than  from  any 
personal  desire.  The  new  scheme  permitted 
the  Grand  Lodge  to  select  the  most  appropri- 
ate men  for  the  work,  and  the  defined  duration 
of  their  service  prevented  the  duty  of  relieving 
the  distressed  from  falling  upon  any  one  man. 

The  influence  and  power  of  the  Grand  Stew- 
ards' Lodge  was  at  one  time  very  seriously 
threatened  by  another  set  of  officials — ^a  set 
not  contemplated  in  the  original  constitutions 
— the  Grand  Visitors.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  two  of  these  had  been  appointed  during 
Gen.  Morton's  administration,  their  main 
purpose  being  to  collect  the  dues  of  the  coun- 
try Lodges.  They  were  also,  however,  to  su- 
perintend the  "work"  and  try  to  establish  its 
uniformity,  to  explain  the  regulations  and  re- 
quirements of  the  Grand  Lodge,  to  heal  dis- 
putes and  in  a  general  way  to  act  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  places  where 
that  body  could  not  reach,  which  was,  in  a 
sense,  all  of  New  York  State  outside  of  a  lim- 
ited radius  around  New  York  city.  An  ex- 
ample of  their  business,  apart  of  the  collection 
of  dues  and  the  exemplification  of  the  work,  is 
given  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  Sept. 
7,  1808,  when  a  brother  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Revival  Lodge,  No.  117,  at  Wind- 
ham, Greene  county,  appealed  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  against  that  sentence,  and  that  body  at 
once  referred  the  matter  "to  Right  Worship- 
ful Grand  Visitor  Edmonds,  the  said  Lodge 
being  within  his  district,  with  power  to  in- 
quire into  the  facts  relative  to  the  said 
brother's  expulsion,  and  report  the  same  to 
this  Grand  Lodge." 

The  original  Visitors,  three  in  number, 
were  G.  N.  Edmonds,  G.  V.  Woods  and  Phi- 
letus  Sawyer,  were  assigned  to  distinct  parts 
of  the  State,  but  their  duties  were  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Grand  Stewards' 
Lodge.  On  Aug.  31,  1808,  for  instance,  we 
are  told,  that  Grand  Visitor  Edmonds  "made 
a  report  to  the  Grand  Stewards  of  his  visita- 
tion of  the  Lodges  in  this,  his  district,  and  of 
other  matters  connected  therewith,  and  stated 


an  account  of  moneys  received  and  expended, 
by  which  it  appears  that  there  remains  in  his 
hands  a  balance  of  $50.75."  Grand  Visitor 
Woods  also  appeared  at  the  same  meeting  and 
reported  that  instead  of  being  in  pocket  by  his 
labors  he  was  short  $63.68.  The  accounts  of 
both  of  these  brothers,  after  being  examined 
and  audited,  were  passed  and  the  Grand  Treas- 
urer directed  to  receive  Edmonds'  balance  and 
pay  Woods  the  money  he  claimed.  The  na- 
ture of  the  work  carried  on  by  these  Visitors 
can  most  clearly  be  understood  from  a  perusal 
of  the  following  report  which  was  submitted 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  Sept.  7,  1808,  and  unani- 
mously adopted: 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  Grand  Stew- 
ards' Lodge,  to  whom  were  referred  the  reports  of 
the  Right  Worshipful  Grand  Visitor  Edmonds,  and 
the  Right  Worshipful  Grand  Visitor  Woods  at  the 
last  Grand  Stewards'  Lodge,  report  that  in  their 
opinion  the  dues  of  Hudson  Lodge,  No.  13,  men- 
tioned in  the  report  of  the  Right  Worshipful  Grand 
Visitor  Edmonds,  antecedent  to  the  30th  of 
May,  5801,  ought  to  be  remitted.  They  are  also  of 
the  opinion  that  the  warrant  of  Washington  Lodge, 
held  in  the  town  of  Livingston,  ought  to  be  sur- 
rendered, and  that  the  Right  W.  Grand  Visitor  Ed- 
monds should  be  directed  to  procure  the  surrender 
thereof.  They  are  also  of  opinion  that  the 
warrant  of  Columbia  Lodge,  No.  loi,  should  be  sur- 
rendered, unless  the  said  Lodge  do,  within  six 
months,  pay  to  the  Grand  Lodge  their  past  dues, 
and  that  in  case  of  such  failure  the  R.  W.  Grand 
Visitor  Edmonds  be  directed  to  procure  the  sur- 
render of  the  said  warrant.  They  are  also  of  opin- 
ion that  the  dues  of  Friendship  Lodge,  No.  116, 
should,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their 
case,  be  remitted  to  the  last  June  festival.  They  are 
also  of  opinion  that  the  dues  of  St.  Lawrence  Lodge, 
No.  92,  and  of  St.  Andrew's  Lodge,  No.  48,  should 
not  be  remitted,  but  that  the  R.  W.  Grand  Visitor 
Edmonds  be  authorized  to  accept  from  the  said 
Lodges,  respectively,  such  sums  in  compromise  of 
their  past  dues,  as  he  may  think  fit.  They  are  also 
of  opinion  that  the  offer  of  compromise  made  by 
Morton  Lodge,  No.  91,  should  be  accepted,  and  that 
the  R.  W.  Grand  Visitor  Edmonds  be  directed  to 
receive  the  same  accordingly. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  both  the  R. 
W.  Grand  Visitors  Edmonds  and  Woods,  whose  re- 
ports have  been  submitted  to  them,  are  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  this  Grand  Lodge  for  the  industry  and 
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ability  with  which  they  discharged  their  respective 
duties. 

However,  in  spite  of  their  industry,  we  do 
not  find  much  evidence  that  the  Grand  Visit- 
ors were  popular  in  the  country  districts. 
They  were  rather  looked  upon  in  the  light  of 
privileged  tax  collectors  outside  the  city,  and 
within  it  there  was  seemingly  a  prevailing  idea 
that  their  commissions  and  expenses  really 
used  up,  as  they  certainly  did,  the  largest  share 
if  not  the  whole  of  their  collections.  But 
that,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  was  to 
be  expected,  and  if  these  wandering  brethren 
had  only  promoted  a  feeling  of  harmony,  of 
homogeneity,  between  the  city  and  country 
Lodges  they  would  have  deserved  all  the  com- 
missions and  votes  of  thanks  and  other  emolu- 
ments practical  and  honorary  which  they  re- 
ceived. But  in  this,  we  fear,  they  greatly 
failed.  After  a  while  many  complaints  were 
received  reflecting  on  the  Grand  Visitors,  and 
suggesting  plans  for  the  improvement  of  their 
business  methods.  These  complaints  finally 
compelled  the  Grand  Lodge  to  take  action, 
and  in  1814  the  officers  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  review  the  office  and  its  business  and 
to  suggest  possible  improvements.  That 
committee  may  have  acted  in  concert,  but  we- 
doubt  it.  The  report  which  was  submitted  in 
their  name  was  signed  by  De  Witt  Clinton 
alone,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  he  took  hold 
of  the  question  at  issue,  solved  it  himself  in  his 
own  masterly  way  and  that  the  others  merely 
formally  indorsed  it.  The  following  was  the 
report  presented  to  the  Grand  Lodge  meeting 
on  June  i,  1814  (De  Witt  Clinton  was  not 
present) : 

From  a  variety  of  causes  the  system  of  District 
Grand  Visitors  has  not  realized  the  expectations  that 
had  been  formed  of  it;  that  some  of  the  Grand  Vis- 
itors have  declined  acting  and  few  have  attended  to 
their  duty. 

That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Grand  officers  the  es- 
tablishment of  three  Grand  Visitations  would  con- 
duce to  the  greater  uniformity  of  working,  would 
facilitate  the  collection  of  the  dues,  would  promote 
a  more  intimate  connection  with  the  Lodges,  and 


would  essentially  subserve  the  interests  of  Freema- 
sonry. 

That  this  plan  would  have  been  recommended 
at  an  earlier  period  had  they  not  been  impressed  with 
an  opinion  that  its  success  must  depend  upon  the 
selection  of  proper  characters  to  superintend  its 
execution.  They,  therefore,  have  been  diligently 
employed  in  investigating  the  qualifications  of  suita- 
ble candidates  and  now  feel  considerable  confidence 
in  recommending  the  following  arrangement: 

That  the  State  be  divided  into  three  Grand  Ma- 
sonic Districts  for  visitation. 

First — The  First  District  to  consist  of  the  South- 
ern districts  of  the  State,  except  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  of  the  counties  of  Putnam,  Orange,  Ul- 
ster and  Sullivan. 

Second — The  Second  District  to  consist  of  the  resi- 
due of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  District,  except  the 
counties  of  Clinton  and  Franklin. 

Third — The  Third  District  to  consist  of  the  West- 
ern District,  and  the  counties  of  Clinton  and  Frank- 
lin. 

That  the  W.  Brother  Thomas  Lowndes,  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  be  appointed  R.  W.  Grand  Vis- 
itor of  the  First  District;  \Ys  Brother  Ebenezer 
Wadsworth,  of  Lebanon,  in  the  county  of  Columbia, 
be  appointed  R.  W.  Grand  Visitor  of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict, and  the  W.  Brother  Enos,  of  Eaton,  in  the 
county  of  Madison,  be  appointed  R.  W.  Grand  Vis- 
itor of  the  Third  District. 

That  the  rules  heretofore  adopted  for  Grand  Vis- 
itors shall  apply  to  the'  present  arrangement,  ex- 
cept that,  in  addition  to  these  expenses  a  suitable 
compensation  shall  be  allowed  to  the  Grand  Visit- 
ors, and  that  the  Grand  officers  be  authorized  to 
agree  with  the  Grand  officers  upon  the  amount  of 
their  respective  compensation. 

No  one  familiar  with  Grand  Lodge  business 
will  fail  to  agree  that  this  document  emanated 
solely  from  De  Witt  Clinton.  No  other  offi- 
cer would  have  presumed  to  create  three  new 
offices,  to  district  the  State  and  to  name  three 
new  Grand  Lodge  officers.  To  make  the  au- 
thorship of  the  document  more  certain,  it  was 
not  placed  before  the  meeting  in  the  usual 
way.  Immediately  after  reading  it.  Grand 
Secretary  W^ells  started  upon  the  reading  of 
what  may  be  termed  a  supplementary  report, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts: 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  report  be  accepted 
and  the  plan  therein  adopted;  and  that  the  warrants 
heretofore  granted  to  Grand  Visitors  in  this  State 
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be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  revoked  and  declared  to 
be  of  no  further  effect,  and  that  the  Grand  Visitors 
heretofore  appointed  do  severally  surrender  their 
warrants  to  the  Grand  Visitor  of  the  district  in 
which  they  reside,  by  whom  the  said  warrants  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Grand  Secretary. 

Resolved,  Also,  that  the  Grand  Visitors  appointed 
as  aforesaid  have,  and  they  hereby  are  invested  with, 
full  power  and  authority  to  call  upon  the  late  Grand 
Visitors  within  their  respective  districts,  and  the 
representatives  of  such  of  them  as  may  be  deceased, 
for  a  settlement  of  the  moneys  received  by  them,  and 
to  come  to  such  settlement  with  them  touching  the 
same  as  such  Grand  Visitors  shall  respectively  think 
proper,  and  to  receive  whatever  balance  or  balances 
may  be  due  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  proper  re- 
ceipts and  acquittances  for  to  make  and  give. 

Resolved,  Also,  that  the  Grand  Visitors  hereby  ap- 
pointed as  aforesaid  have  and  they  are  hereby  in- 
vested with  full  power  and  authority  to  compound 
with  the  Lodges  within  their  respective  districts  for 
all  dues  already  due  and  payable  to  the  Grand  Lodge, 
or  which  shall  become  so  on  or  before  the  festival  of 
St  John  the  Baptist,  next  ensuing,  provided  sat- 
isfactory evidence  shall  be  given  to  him  that  such 
Lodge  or  Lodges  with  whom  he  is  so  authorized  to 
compound  are  unable  to  pay  the  whole  amount  of 
their  dues,  in  which  case  the  Grand  Visitor  shall 
and  may  take  such  compromise  and  settlement  as 
they,  in  their  discretion,  shall  think  fit. 

Resolved,  Further,  that  the  said  Grand  Visitors  be, 
and  they  are  hereby  expressly  directed,  to  inform 
the  Lodges  under  their  respective  visitations,  that 
this  Grand  Lodge  does  demand  an  immediate  settle- 
ment and  payment  of  their  dues  to  the  festival  afore- 
said, and  that  they  will  vigorously  enforce  the  punc- 
tual payment  of  their  dues  that  shall  accrue  from 
and  after  that  time. 

This,  with  another  clause  ordering  the  re- 
port and  resolutions  to  be  printed  and  circu- 
lated, was  unanimously  carried  and  so  the  sys- 
tem of  Grand  Visitor  got  a  renewed  lease  of 
life,  another  license  of  power  under  new  men. 

But  it  was  not  for  long.  In  1816,  Ulster, 
Sullivan,  Orange,  Putnam  and  Westchester 
counties  were  taken  from  the  first  district  and 
added  to  the  second,  probably  to  more  closely 
equalize  the  fees  of  the  Visitors  in  the  second 
and  third  districts,  and  in  1819  an  effort  was 
made  to  create  eighteen  districts  throughout 


the  State  with  a  Grand  Visitor  in  each,  the  re- 
muneration to  be  $2.50  a  day,  a  day  to  be 
eight  hours'  actual  work,  or  thirty  miles' 
travel,  or  generally  determined  on  that  basis, 
but  this  drastic  measure  fell  through.  The 
three  Visif&rs  held  their  ground,  however,  with 
difficulty,  and  at  the  meeting  on  June  8,  1820, 
a  motion  to  put  them  out  of  office  was  voted 
down,  simply  because  it  was  inexpedient.  At 
the  same  meeting  they  each  presented  a  report 
from  which  we  glean  some  light  on  the  way 
in  which  they  pursued  the  financial  duties  of 
their  office.  In  first  district  Brother  Hicks 
collected  $37.  In  the  second  Brother  Wads- 
worth  reported  having  visited  100  Lodges,  of 
which  sixty  paid  in  full,  twelve  paid  in  part, 
eighteen  paid  nothing,  but  sent  in  their  re- 
turns, seven  made  no  returns  at  all  and  three 
— Malta,  No.  106,  Charity,  No.  224,  and 
Halcyon,  No.  240,  surrendered  their  charters. 
His  collections  amounted  to  $1,291.87. 
Brother  Enos  reported  117  Lodges  visited, 
seventy-two  paid  in  full,  fifteen  in  part, 
twenty-nine  paid  nothing  and  one^  Olive 
Branch,  No.  244,  ceased.  His  collec- 
tions footed  up  $1,956.60.  Brother  Hicks 
was  too  bashful  to  claim  any  recom- 
.pense,  but  Brother  Wadsworth  was  allowed 
$1,130  and  Brother  Enos  $1,300.  Thus  the 
collection  of  $3,285  cost  $2,430,  rather  an 
expensive  arrangement,  and  it  is  little  wonder 
that  when  the  figures  were  fully  laid  before  the 
brethren  they  welcomed  a  motion  to  the  effect 
that  the  resolution  creating  the  three  Visitors 
be  repealed  and  adopted  it.  That  settled  the 
question  of  the  employment  of  such  aids  to 
harmony  for  a  brief  time,  but  it  was  felt  that 
some  system  of  bringing  the  country  and  city 
Lodges  into  closer  personal  relations  was 
needed  and  this  matter,  the  foundation  of  the 
trouble  between  the  city  and  country  which 
caused  disunion  in  the  craft  for  a  few  years, 
will  again  occupy  our  attention,  but  in  another 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  XL 


NUMBERING  THE  LODGES— A  NEW  HALL— DE  WITT  CXINTON^S 

RETIREMENT. 


m 


NE  long  standing  subject  of  dis- 
pute between  the  city  and 
country  Lodges,  the  older  ones 
at  least,  was  the  numbering  of  the 
Lodges.  Some  had  their  numbers  on  their 
warrants,  others  had  not,  and  in  many  the 
numbers  were  meaningless  so  far  as  real  nu- 
merical precedence  went.  In  1809  a  petition 
from  three  of  the  city  Lodges  was  read,  pray- 
ing that  numbers  might  be  placed  on  their 
warrants.  These  were  Mount  Moriah,  Benev- 
olent and  Clinton  Lodges,  whose  numbers  on 
the  roll  were  respectively  132,  142  and  143. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  this 
bit  of  important  detail  along  with  the  Grand 
Secretary,  and  on  March  7,  1810,  that  commit- 
tee, the  minutes  say,  "made  a  report  which 
was  read  and  accepted."  What  the  nature  of 
this  report  was  it  seems  impossible  to  deter- 
mine; it  most  likely  was  simply  one  of  prog- 
ress, or  one  that  defined  nothing.  McClen- 
achan  seems  to  favor  the  former  theory  and 
says  that  in  connection  with  this  committee 
the  Secretary  reported  thereon  June  4,  1819. 
But  it  seems  hardly  likely  that  a  committee 
would  continue  at  work  during  some  nine 
years  without  being  heard  from  in  some  way, 
if  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  committee 
holding  on  to  any  species  of  merely  honor- 
ary work  for  so  long  a  period  at  ail  and  under 
any  circumstances.  The  Secretary,  however, 
submitted  a  report  in  18 18  showing  exactly 
the  condition,  the  standing  of  the  Lodges 


according  to  their  received,  adopted  or  author- 
ized numbers.  In  compiling  this  last,  how^ever, 
he  had  to  use  considerable  ingenuity,  for, 
as  he  reported  to  the  Grand  Lodge  previous 
to  its  issuance,  the  compilation  was  a  delicate 
and  difficult  one.  He  said,  for  instance,  Sept. 
3,  18 1 7,  that  **in  numbering  the  Lodges  a  con- 
fusion had  arisen  in  the  Lodges  standing  be- 
tween No.  18  and  No.  25,  to  remedy  which  he 
had  assigned  to  St.  John's  Lodge,  held  at 
Warwick,  Orange  county,  the  No.  19;  Lafay- 
ette Lodge,  held  at  Amenia,  Dutchess  county, 
the  No.  20;  Montgomery  Lodge,  held  at  Still- 
water, Saratoga  county,  the  No.  21 ;  Amicable 
Lodge,  held  at  Whitestown,  Oneida  county, 
the  No.  22;  Ontario  Lodge,  held  at  Canan- 
daigua,  Ontario  county,  the  No.  23 ;  Kingston 
Lodge,  held  at  Kingston,  Ulster  county,  the 
No.  24,  which  arrangement  is  conformable  to 
the  dates  of  their  respective  warrants  and  does 
not  interfere  with  the  number  of  any  other 
existing  Lodges.  To  St.  Patrick's  Lodge,  held 
at  Johnstown,  Montgomery  county,  which, 
had  it  made  its  submission  in  proper  season, 
could  have  claimed  the  No.  8,  but  which  has 
only  lately  yielded  to  the  authority  of  this 
Grand  Lodge,  the  No.  9  (vacant  by  the  sur- 
render of  the  warrant  of  Howard  Lodge)  has 
been  assigned." 

On  March  3,  1819,  the  Grand  Secretary 
stated  that  *'by  the  surrender  of  various  war- 
rants a  numerical  arrangement  of  the  Lodges 
within  this  jurisdiction,  to  correspond  with  the 
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dates  of  their  respective  warrants,  might  now 
be  made  with  little  difficulty,  and  that  he  had 
accordingly  made  a  classification  of  the  same. 
These  changes  were  very  numerous  and  dras- 
tic. Zion  Lodge,  formerly  No.  62,  was  made 
No.  3;  Abram's,  No.  15,  was  made  83; 
Washington,  No.  16,  was  made  84;  Warren, 
No.  17,  was  made  85,  and  Morton,  No.  50, 
became  No.  108.  St.  Andrew's,  hitherto  No. 
3,  became  No.  7,  and  St.  Patrick's,  for  some 
time  No.  9,  was  sent  down  the  list  two 
numbers;  Holland  Lodge,  No.  8,  became  No. 
16;  Trinity,  No.  10,  became  No.  39,  and 
L'Union  Francaise,  No.  14,  became  No.  71. 
These  are  specimens  of  the  changes  made. 
The  whole  may  be  found  and  studied  more 
carefully  in  our  comparative  table,  showing 
at  a  glance  the  changes  made  in  the  numer- 
ical designation  of  all  the  Lodges  since  the 
beginning,  so  far  as  recorded,  of  Masonry  in 
the  State.  The  list  as  arranged  in  1819  was 
supposed  to  be  final,  and,  with  that  idea  in 
view,  the  following  motion  was  passed  on  its 
being  agreed  to:  "That  no  document  or  sur- 
rendered warrant,  the  number  of  which  may 
have  been  employed  in  the  preceding  arrange- 
ment, shall  ever  hereafter  be  revived."  But  the 
list  had  to  be  overhauled  more  than  once  in 
the  future  before  the  numbers  were  definitely 
settled  and  all  parties  were,  or  declared  them- 
selves actively  or  passively  to  be  perfectly  sat- 
isfied. 

With  a  desire  for  regularity  in  numbers 
came  a  wish  for  a  new  constitution.  The  one 
issued  in  1801  still  prevailed  and  it  had  long 
become  out  of  date.  Its  provisions  had  been 
rendered  in  many  places  inoperative  by  subse- 
quent legislation,  and,  besides,  it  was  felt  that 
the  craft  had  so  far  advanced  beyond  the  pur- 
view of  the  laws  of  1801 — practically  those  of 
1785 — that  a  new  arrangement  on  conserva- 
tive lines  was  needed.  In  1816,  when  it  was 
thought  that  this  important  matter  should  no 
longer  be  delayed,  quite  a  number  of  impor- 
tant amendments  were  presented  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  on  March  6.   One  of  these,  that  con- 


cerning the  Grand  Stewards*  Lodge,  has  al- 
ready been  enlarged  upon.  Another  altera- 
tion of  great  moment — an  alteration  in  keep- 
ing with  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  country — 
was  that  which  Deputy  Grand  Mastership  and 
the  Grand  Secretaryship  be  elective  offices  and 
that  the  Grand  Secretary  "be  allowed  an 
annual  salary  of  $600,  payable  quarterly, 
in  full  for  his  services,  and  that  all  money  he 
may  expend  for  books,  stationery  or  in  any 
other  manner  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
shall  be  allowed  and  paid  by  the  Grand 
Lodge."  At  the  same  meeting  a  committee, 
Brothers  Vanderbilt,  Lewis,  Seymour  and 
Telfair,  was  ordered  to  report  at  the  next 
communication  "what  amendments  are  nec- 
essary to  the  constitution  of  this  Grand  Lodge 
for  the  better  government  of  the  Fraternity 
generally."  That  committee,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  made  no  report.  A  number  of  other  mat- 
ters were  presented  at  the  meeting  of  March 
6,  but  laid  over  for  consideration  until  June 
12,  when  they  came  up  for  discussion  and 
carried. 

The  first  of  these  was  for  the  time  a  startling 
innovation.  When  Lodges  in  those  days 
passed  from  labor  to  refreshment  there  was 
nothing  symbolic  about  the  phrase  or  the  after 
proceedings.  Indeed  the  harmony  which  re- 
sulted by  the  aid  of  the  punch  bowl  was  rather 
hilarious  and  disgraceful  at  times,  and  some 
Lodges  had  such  practical  ideas  of  refresh- 
ment that  they  ordered  their  wines  and  spirits, 
their  ale  and  beer  and  cigars,  in  wholesale 
manner  and  boasted  a  complete  outfit  of 
glasses,  decanters  and  other  harmonious  para- 
phernalia. The  cost  of  2^\  this  was  very  great. 
In  1818,  for  instance,  the  Treasurer  of  Albion 
Lodge,  No.  26,  as  we  learn  from  a  manu- 
script history  of  Grand  Master  Isaac  Phillips, 
declared  to  the  Lodge  that  its  "expenditures 
were  unmasonic  and  would  eventually  under- 
mine the  principles  of  the  Order;  that  for  four- 
teen years  the  Lodge  had  only  expended  an 
average  of  $64  per  annum  in  charity,  while  for 
fourteen  years  it  had  expended  an  average 
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sum  of  $741  per  annum  for  refreshments." 
Drinking,  in  fact,  had  become  in  the  popular 
mind  one  of  the  essential  qualifications  of 
Freemasonry,  and  in  this  country  **the  jolly 
Masons"  and  *'the  drunken  Masons"  were  re- 
garded as  synonymous  terms  with  riot  and 
debauchery.  In  this  we  do  not  believe.  We 
cannot  imagine  that  harmony  developed  into 
license  in  any  of  the  Lodges  of  the  State,  but 
the  songs  which  circulated,  even  in  works 
sanctioned  by  the  Fraternity  as  those  which 
were  carolled  forth  in  Lodge  rooms  and  at 
Lodge  meetings,  certainly  gave  color  to  the 
charge.  Of  course,  in  those  days  temperance, 
or  even  moderation,  in  drinking,  was  not  rec- 
ognized as  the  necessary  virtue  it  now  is, 
and  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  moral  tendencies 
of  Masonic  teaching  that  the  Grand  Lodge 
then  should  even  attempt  to  legislate  on  such 
a  subject.  The  motion  introduced  in  this  con- 
nection was  drastic  enough — "That  the  use  of 
distilled  spirits  in  Lodge  rooms  at  the  meet- 
ings of  Lodges  is  of  evil  example  and  may  be 
productive  of  pernicious  effects,  and  that  the 
same  ought,  therefore,  to  be  and  is  hereby 
expressly  forbidden  under  any  pretense  what- 
ever"— and  that  it  was  passed  proved  that  the 
brethren  generally  were  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  higher  tendencies  of  their  leaders.  The 
other  amendments  suggested  at  this  meeting 
referred  mainly  to  Lodge  funds  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned  with  the  Grand  Lodge.  One 
decreed  that  Lodges  should  pay  their  indebt- 
edness to  the  Grand  Lodge  before  indulging 
in  banquets  or  dividing  the  funds  or  disposing 
of  them  in  any  way;  another  held  that  mem- 
bers suspended  for  non-payment  of  dues 
should  not  be  permitted  to  attend  Lodge 
meetings,  "or  otherwise  exercise  Masonic 
privileges"  until  relieved;  while  another  vest- 
ed the  Grand  Visitors  with  more  stringent 
powers  than  ever  in  the  case  of  Lodges  which 
should  forfeit  their  warrants,  and  empowered 
these  officials  not  only  to  demand  in  each  case 
the  document  w^hich  gave  life  and  legality  to 
the  Lodge,  but  also  to  get  possession  of  "all 


the  books,  furniture,  jewels,  ornaments, 
money,  debts,  demands  and  other  property, 
whether  real  or  personal,  belonging  or  due  to 
any  such  Lodge."  These  all  passed  and  be- 
came law.  The  most  curious  incident,  how- 
ever, in  connection  with  the  changes  proposed 
to  this  meeting  is  that  one  which  seemed,  so 
it  appears  to  us,  at  least,  to  have  been  most 
sure  of  passage,  failed  to  find  a  majority  of 
votes  and  so  was  thrown  out.  It  read  as  fol- 
low^s : 

That  the  practice  of  lending  money  by  Lodges  to 
individuals,  especially  in  small  sums,  and  without 
any  security  other  than  the  personal  responsibility 
of  the  borrower,  be,*  and  the  same  is,  hereby  pro- 
hibited, inasmuch  as  it  is  calculated  from  the  want 
of  punctuality  in  the  borrower  and  his  frequent  ina- 
bility to  repay  the  loan,  to  deprive  the  Lodge  of  the 
benefit  of  its  funds  for  its  own  charitable  purposes 
and  to  incapacitate  it  from  a  full  and  regular  dis- 
charge of  its  dues  to  the  Grand  Lodge. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  a  resolution  was 
also  negatived  which  proposed  that  no  per- 
son be  made  a  Mason  who  is  a  resident  of  any 
other  State  having  a  Grand  Lodge,  although 
the  object  of  the  resolution  was  to  prevent 
improper  characters,  or  men  with  no  character 
at  all,  from  gaining  admission  to  the  Order, 
the  idea  being  that  it  was  best  to  leave  each 
case  as  it  came  up  to  be  adjudged  on  its  merits. 
Then  the  meeting,  to  punish  dilatory  brethren 
within  the  Order,  voted  in  favor  of  a  motion 
prohibiting  funeral  honors  being  rendered  in 
the  instances  of  members  whose  dues  were  six 
months  in  arrears! 

The  old  Committee  on  Amendments  hav- 
ing proved  useless,  the  Grand  Lodge,  on 
March  12,  1817,  passed  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  R.  W.  Grand  Senior  Warden 
(Golden),  the  R.  W.  Grand  Secretary  (Wells),  R. 
W.  John  W.  Mulligan,  W.  Elias  Hicks,  and  John 
Leonard,  be  a  committee  to  prepare  for  publication 
a  new  edition  of  the  Book  of  Constitutions,  and  to 
embody  therein,  or  annex  thereto  all  such  existing 
resolutions  as  have  been  passed  since  the  year  5801, 
the  date  of  the  last  authorized  issue  of  the  same,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  Lodges  under  this  jurisdic- 
tion. 
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Three  months  later,  June  4,  the  scope  of 
this  committee  was  increased,  when  it  was 
voted  *That  they  be  hereby  authorized,  if  it 
shall  seem  to  them  necessary  and  expedient, 
to  form  a  new  constitution  for  the  govern- 
ment of  this  Grand  Lodge  and  the  Lodges 
under  its  jurisdiction." 

The  Grand  Lodge  waited  for  two  years,  get- 
ting reports  of  progress,  but  nothing  tangi- 
ble. Meanwhile  the  Grand  Secretary  [Hicks] 
himself  a  member  of  the  committee,  had  been 
at  work  and  collected  the  resolutions  passed 
since  1801,  performed,  in  fact,  the  very  serv- 
ice for  which  the  committee  had  been  created. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  on  Dec. 
I,  1819,  he  announced  that  the  appointed 
committee  would  not  likely  make  a  report,  and 
so  he  submitted  his  own  compilation  for  the 
consideration  of  the  brethren.  Then  the  ex- 
isting committee  was  discharged  and  the  Sec- 
retary's work  was  accepted  as  the  **ioth  sec- 
tion of  the  3d  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Consti- 
tutions," but  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
"collate  and  correct"  the  section  and  when 
satisfied  that  everything  was  correct  they  were 
to  authorize  the  printing  of  the  new  volume. 
At  a  special  meeting  held  two  weeks  later  this 
committee  reported  that  the  assigned  duty 
had  been  fulfilled  and  the  publication  author- 
ized, but  suggested  that  three  by-laws  or  ar- 
ticles which  had  been  left  untouched  by  the 
Secretary  be  repealed.  One  of  these  was  that 
which  compelled  each  member  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  to  pay  50  cents  into  its  treasury  each 
quarterly  meeting,  and  an  additional  50  cents 
should  he  be  absent;  another  demanded  6 
guineas  for  a  warrant  and  i  guinea  for  a  book 
of  by-laws,  the  latter  a  ridiculous  charge,  as 
most  Lodges  now  printed  their  own  by-laws 
instead  of  using  those  imported  from  England 
and  furnished  by  the  Ancient  Grand  Lodge, 
as  was  the  case  when  this  by-law  was  first 
adopted,  in  1783.  The  most  important  of  the 
three  was  that  passed  in  1806,  declaring  that 
"all  communications  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  un- 
less it  be  a  complaint  touching  the  Grand 


Visitor,  shall  be  made  through  him."  These 
were  all  at  once  repealed  and  the  new  Book  of 
Constitutions  soon  made  its  appearance.  It 
was  certainly  a  great  convenience  to  the  craft, 
although  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  entirely 
new  constitution  would  have  been  of  more 
service  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  influen- 
tial and  dignified  position  which  the  Grand 
Lodge  even  then  had  attained.  One  good  re- 
sult of  the  agitation  in  connection  with  the 
revised  constitution  was  the  appointment  of 
a  committee,  consisting  of  Elias  Hicks,  John 
W.  Mulligan,  Thomas  Lownds,  and  the  Grand 
Visitors,  Ebenezer  Wadsworth  and  Joseph  R. 
Enos,  to  "settle  a  uniform  mode  of  work  for 
the  Lodges  under  this  jurisdiction."  It  does 
not  appear  from  the  records  whether  they  per- 
formed this  duty  or  not.  Soon  after  the  Grand 
Visitors  got  into  trouble  through  an  attempt 
to  ignore  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Stew- 
ards' Lodge,  trouble  out  of  which  the  latter 
emerged  triumphantly  and  in  a  little  time  the 
then  Grand  Visitors  were  legislated  out  of 
office. 

One  subject  on  the  tapis  about  this  time 
which  was  of  especial  interest  to  the  craft 
in  New  York,  the  members  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  especially,  was  that  of  a  suitable  meet- 
ing place.  Hitherto  the  Lodge  had  had  no 
fixed  place  for  holding  its  communications, 
but  perambulated  according  to  circumstances, 
the  City  Hotel  being  used  generally  for  great 
occasions,  while  for  ordinary  gatherings  the 
usual  room  of  one  of  its  subordinates  sufficed. 
In  1817  the  inmates  of  the  City  Almshouse 
were  transferred  from  the  old  building  on 
Chambers  street  to  a  new  structure  on  the 
grounds  now  occupied  by  Bellevue  Hospital, 
and  the  deserted  structure  was  altered  so  as  to 
be  adapted  to  "liberal  purposes."  The  Grand 
Lodge  petitioned  the  corporation  for  "a  grant 
of  such  part  of  the  building  *  *  *  as, 
when  fitted  for  the  purpose,  may  make  a  suit- 
able place  for  the  meetings  of  this  Grand 
Lodge  and  the  subordinate  Lodges"  in  the 
city.    Although  the  committee  appointed  to 
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attend  to  this  matter  was  as  influential  a  one 
as  could  be  selected  the  corporation  rejected 
the  petition,  probably  solely  for  political  rea- 
sons. On  June  24,  1818,  an  eflfort  to  raise 
funds  for  building  a  hall  was  made,  when  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  get  the  consent 
of  the  Legislature  to  a  lottery,  out  of  the 
profits  of  which  it  was  thought  enough  money 
for  the  purpose  indicated  could  be  secured. 
This  was  by  no  means  considered  then  as  ne- 
farious a  means  of  procuring  money  as  now, 
and  its  pernicious  eflFects  on  the  community, 
although  even  then  understood  and  denounced 
by  a  few,  were  generally  regarded  as  perfectly 
legitimate.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  1830  that 
the  movement  against  such  false  roads  to 
wealth  assumed  any  headway.  We  mention 
this,  not  in  way  of  extenuation  of  the  action  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  in  suggesting  such  a  mode 
of  adding  to  its  possessions  and  financial 
standing,  for  a  body  of  such  enlightened  views 
and  rejoicing  in  having  the  names  of  so  many 
eminent  citizens — statesmen,  financiers  and 
business  men — on  its  rolls  should  have  under- 
stood all  the  moral  dangers  attendant  upon 
the  whole  system  of  lotteries  and  avoided 
them,  but  then  the  evil  had  legal  sanction,  was 
commonly  practiced,  and  probably  any  par- 
ticular lottery  scheme  managed  by  reputable 
men  could  be  honestly  conducted. 

How  the  Committee  on  Lottery  fared  with 
the  Legislature  the  records  give  no  indication. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  had  some 
hopes  of  carrying  the  matter  through,  for  on 
December  15,  1819,  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed **to  look  for  and  select  a  proper  and  suit- 
able site  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  a  Grand 
Masonic  Hall;  to  ascertain  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  same  may  be  purchased  and- 
the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  employed  until  it 
be  deemed  expedient  to  build.'*  At  the  meet- 
ing on  March  i  following  that  committee  re- 
ported : 

That  in  Grand  street  at  the  intersection  of  Eliza- 
beth street,  are  four  lots  of  ground,  forming  a  front 
on  Grand  street  of  about  94  feet  and  in  length  about 


30  feet,  which  may  be  had  for  about  the  sum  of 
$4,600,  provided  it  is  immediately  purchased,  and 
about  half  of  this  amount  may  remain  on  mortgage 
on  the  premises. 

That  at  the  corner  of  Beekman  and  Nassau  streets 
several  lots  may  be  had  for  $20,000,  making 
feet  on  Beekman  and  104  feet  on  Nassau,  and  about 
one-half  of  this  sum  may  remain  on  bond  and  mort- 
gage for  ten  or  twelve  years,  if  not  longer. 

That  at  the  corner  of  Grand  street  and  Broadway 
there  are  several  lots  comprising  a  front  on  Broad- 
way of  107  feet,  extending  in  length  toward  Mercer 
street  100  feet,  which  may  be  purchased  for  $18,000 
cash. 

The  Grand  Lodge,  however,  did  not  appear 
to  think  that  any  of  the  lots  indicated  was 
a  bargain  or  was  eminently  suitable,  and  in- 


WASHINGTON  HALL,  AS  ALTERED  AND  REPAIRED,  i8a8 

structed  the  committee  to  continue  the  search. 
This,  it  seems,  they  did  not  do,  and  on  June 
9,  1820,  announced  that  the  places  referred 
to  in  their  report  were  not  then  for  sale  and 
that  they  had  nothing  further  to  say,  while  in 
September  of  the  same  year  the  committee 
appointed  to  bring  about  the  lottery  was  also 
discharged,  having,  we  are  thankful  to  say, 
accomplished  nothing.  And  there  the  ques- 
tion of  a  Grand  Masonic  Hall  rested  for  the 
time  being,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  secured 
rooms  for  its  big  meetings  in  Washington 
Hall,  a  rather  imposing  structure  on  Broad- 
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way  at  the  comer  of  Reade  street,  in  former 
years  part  of  the  negro  burying  ground  and 
afterward  the  site  of  the  Stewart  Building. 
The  site  has  not  yet  altogether  lost  its  con- 
nection with  Masonry,  for  in  the  Stewart 
Building  are  now  the  offices  of  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  for  the  Northern 
Jurisdiction.  And  this  reminds  us  that  in 
1814,  the  minutes  say, 

A  communication  purporting  to  be  made  in  the 
name  and  on  behalf  of  a  body  styling  itself  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  Sovereign  Grand  Inspectors  Gen- 
eral of  the  Thirty-third  Degree,  holding  its  sittings 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  signed  by  E.  De  La  Motta, 
John  Mitchell  and  Frederick  Dalcho;  and  another 
body  styling  itself  the  Most  Potent  Grand  Consisto- 
ry of  the  United  States,  and  holding  its  sittings  in 
New  York,  were  respectively  read.  It  was,  how- 
ever, resolved  "That  inasmuch  as  the  said  communi- 
cations refer  to  degrees  of  Masonry  not  known  to, 
or  recognized  by  this  Grand  Lodge,  the  Secretary 
be  directed  to  return  the  same  to  the  bodies  by 
whom  they  were  respectively  sent." 

The  last  annual  meeting  under  the  Grand 
Mastership  of  De  Witt  Clinton  was  that  in 
June,  1820,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place, 
for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  similar  meet- 
ings of  the  past,  to  dwell  a  little  on  its  busi- 
ness and  consider  the  condition  of  prosperity 
the  craft  attained  under  his  leadership.  The 
annual  meeting  lasted  during  three  days — 
June  7,  8,  9 — and  on  the  roll-call  on  the  open- 
ing day  twenty-four  Lodges  were  represented 
by  their  own  officers,  and  thirty-six  by  proxies 
— sixty  Lodges  in  all.  The  first  business  was 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  year  commenc- 
ing with  the  close  of  the  annual  meeting.  A 
letter  was  read  from  De  Witt  Clinton  de- 
clining a  re-election  and  Martin  Hoffman, 
who  presided,  declined  to  continue  as  Deputy 
Grand  Master.  Thereupon  the  election  pro- 
ceeded and  resulted  as  follows: 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Grand  Master. 
John  Wells.  Deputy  Grand  Master. 
John  W.  Mulligan,  Senior  Grand  Warden. 
Elisha  Gilbert,  Jr.,  Junior  Grand  Warden. 


Elias  Hicks,  Grand  Secretary. 
Cornelius  Bogert,  Grand  Treasurer. 
Rev.  James  Milnor,  D.  D.,  Grand  Chaplain. 
Rev.  Henry  I.  Feltus,  Assistant  Grand 
Chaplain. 
Joseph  Jacobs,  Grand  Pursuivant. 
James  Thorburn,  Assistant  Pursuivant. 
Hosea  Dodge,  Grand  Tyler. 

V  Grand  Stewards. 

Zebedee  Ring,  /  To  take  the  places  of 

Daniel  West,    >  three   out  of  the  twelve 

Caleb  Bacon,    \  Stewards  who  retired  by 

/  rotation. 

This  exhausted  the  list  of  authorized  offi- 
cials, but  before  the  annual  meeting  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  "investigate  the  commu- 
nications from  the  several  Grand  Lodges  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  and  from  the  United 
Grand  Lodge  of  England,"  while  report- 
ing that  "the  most  important  regula- 
tions contained  in  these  documents  are  in 
operation  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Grand  Lodge,"  made  a  suggestion  re- 
garding the  creation  of  new  offices,  so 
as  to  make  the  official  schedule  of  New 
York  more  in  harmony  with  those  of 
her  sister  Grand  Lodges.  That  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  Deacons,  a  Grand  Sword- 
Bearer,  Grand  Marshal  and  Grand  Standard- 
Bearer,  "which,  we  think,  will  be  conformable 
to  the  ancient  usage  of  the  Fraternity."  This 
suggestion  was  soon  after  adopted  and  the 
new  officials  given  rank  immediately  after  the 
Grand  Chaplain. 

The  statistical  and  financial  reports  submit- 
ted are  full  of  interest.  No  less  than  114 
Lodges  were  reported  as  in  arrears  of  dues  for 
two  years  and  upward,  the  list  being  headed 
by  Mount  Vernon  and  Masters*  Lodges,  Al- 
bany. From  the  Lodges  in  the  First  District 
there  were  dues  received  during  the  year 
amounting  to  $1,315.05,  from  the  Second 
$i,8sl87  and  from  the  Third  $3,572.21;  $375 
had  been  received  for  five  new  warrants,  $135 
for  16  dispensations,  and  $30  for  12  Grand 
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Lodge  certificates.  From  invested  funds 
($7,131.14  United  States  stock,  $4,000  bonds 
and  mortgages,  100  shares  Union  Bank  stock, 
and  33  shares  Mechanics'  Bank  stock),  interest 
and  dividends  had  been  received  amounting 
to  $1,161.29.  The  expenditures  included 
$169.85  "discount  on  uncurrent  money"  re- 
ceived from  the  Grand  Visitors;  Grand  Secre- 
tary's salary,  $600  (besides  $450  for  extra 
services);  Grand  Treasurer's  salary,  $100,  and 
$50  each  as  salary  to  the  Pursuivant  and  his 
assistant  and  the  Tyler.  Room  rent  amounted 
to  $40,  with  $5  additional  for  fuel,  while 
candles  cost  $18.19:  $2,000  was  invested  on 
bond  and  mortgage,  and  with  the  $2,430 
paid  the  Grand  Visitors  was  the  largest  single 
item  that  figured  in  the  accounts  of  the  year. 
The  expenditure  for  charity,  however, 
amounting  to  $1,998.07,  approached  very  near 
it.  Of  that  sum  $1,045.44  was  distributed 
among  applicants  in  the  city,  $458.50  to  ap- 
plicants outside  the  city  but  in  the  State,  and 
$494.13  "to  sojourning  brethren  of  all  na- 
tions." 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  at  this  an- 
nual to  De  Witt  Clinton,  Martin  Hoffman  and 
Cadwallader  Golden  "for  the  long  and  use- 
ful services  rendered  by  them  to  the  Frater- 
nity at  large  in  exercising  the  functions  of 
their  respective  offices."  The  proceedings  of 
the  three  days'  session  seemed  on  the  surface 
full  of  harmony,  but  indications  were  not 
wanting  that  all  was  not  perfectly  at  peace,  for 
on  the  2 1st  of  June  an  emergent  meeting  had 
to  be  called  by  Clinton  (his  successor  not  hav- 
ing been  installed)  to  fill  the  office  of  Deputy 
Grand  Master,  Brother  John  Wells  having 
declined  the  honor.  The  result  was  that  John 
W.  Mulligan,  who  had  been  chosen  Senior 
Grand  Warden,  was  elevated  to  the  Deputy 
Grand  Mastership,  while  William  Irving,  Past 
Master  of  Holland  Lodge,  became  Senior 
Grand  Warden.  Having  thus  fairly  cleared 
the  way  for  his  successor,  De  Witt  Clinton 
retired  from  an  office  to  which  he  had  devoted 


a  share  of  many  of  the  best  years  of  his  useful 
life,  and  with  it  closed  his  active  work  on  be- 
half of  Freemasonry.  He  still  continued  to 
hold  high  office  in  other  branches  of  the  Fra- 
ternity, but  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  entirely, 
his  connection  with  them  was  merely  formal. 
But  to  the  end  he  strongly  adhered  to  the 
Order  and  during  the  years  of  life  yet  vouch- 
safed, though  some  of  these  years  are  includ- 
ed in  those  which,  Masonically  speaking, 
tried  men's  souls,  he  never  wavered  in  his  alle- 
giance to  the  brotherhood  or  hesitated  to  own 
his  adherence  to  its  principles  or  his  belief  in 
the  beneficence  of  the  institution. 

Dr.  Renwick,  in  his  biography  of  Clinton, 
says  on  this  point: 

In  this  capacity  (Grand  Master)  he  was  repeatedly 
applied  to  for  advice  as  to  the  obligation  of  the 
Masonic  engagement.  Replies  to  such  applications 
occur  in  his  letter  book  long  before  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  disappearance  of  Morgan  arose.  They 
are  of  uniform  tenor,  and  declare  the  Masonic  cove- 
nant to  be  inferior  in  obligation  to  the  duties  of  the 
man,  the  citizen  and  the  Christian,  to  which,  if 
found  in  opposition,  it,  in  his  opinion,  ought  in  all 
respects  to  yield. 

What  else  could  he  say?  What  else  would 
any  true  Mason  of  the  present  day  say  in  an- 
swer to  such  queries,  knowing  that  Freema- 
sonry contains  nothing  in  opposition  to  the 
duties  of  man,  the  citizen,  or  the  Christian? 
Another  of  Clinton's  biographers.  Dr.  Hos- 
sack,  thus  reviewed  his  Masonic  career: 

His  long  connection  with  that  institution,  which 
spreads  its  benign  influence  throughout  the  civilized 
world,  which  enrolls  among  its  members  the  illus- 
trious names  of  Washington,  Warren,  Lafayette, 
Franklin,  Pinckney,  Livingston,  and  the  venerable 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  including  many  of  the  most 
highly  respected  dignitaries  of  the  church,  as  well  as 
the  clergy  of  different  denominations  is,  of  itself,  the 
most  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  purity  of  its  prin- 
ciples, the  correct  morals  and  the  religious  tendency 
of  the  precepts  Masonry  inculcates.  But  like  other 
benevolent  and  pious  institutions  it  has  its  unworthy 
as  well  as  its  meritorious  members.  Christianity  had 
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its  Pharisees  as  well  as  its  sincere  worshipers.  Had 
the  institution  of  Masonry  been  otherwise  than  the 
means  of  diffusing  the  blessings  of  beneficence  and 
of  that  charity,  that  best  of  virtues  which  binds  man 
to  man,  it  never  would  have  received  the  support 


of  men  distinguished  for  their  intelligence,  integ- 
rity and  piety,  on  the  contrary,  could  it  even  tacitly 
have  sanctioned  any  departure  from  the  strictest 
rules  of  rectitude  or  honor,  it  long  since  would  have 
been  abandoned  by  the  virtuous  and  the  wise. 


MONTGOMERY'S  TOMB,  ST.  PAUL'S  CHAPEL. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


DANIEL  D.  TOMPKINS. 


ANIEL  D.  TOMPKINS  was  in- 
stalled Grand  Master  at  a 
meeting  held  on  June  24,  1820. 
**The  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States/'  as  the  minutes  carefully 
inform  us,  was  one  of  the  honors  held  by  the 
new  leader  of  the  craft,  was  not  present  and 
so  a  proxy  had  to  act  for  him  during  the 
ceremonies.  The  retiring  Grand  Master  did 
not  grace  the  occasion  by  his  presence,  but 
Martin  HoflFman  appeared  as  his  substitute 
and  installed  the  new  chief  executive  and  the 
other  officers.  On  July  5  of  that  same  year 
Tompkins  made  another  appearance  before 
the  brethren  as  Grand  Master  and  entertained 
them  with  an  address. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  accession  to  Ma- 
sonic power  of  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  was  dis- 
pleasing to  De  Witt  Clinton.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  election  was  a  decided  blow 
to  the  influence  of  the  man  who  had  carried 
for  so  many  years  the  Grand  Lodge  in  a  tri- 
umphal progress,  steadily  adding  to  its 
strength,  its  influence,  its  power  of  benefi- 
cence, its  integrity  as  a  unit,  its  standing  and 
reputation  in  the  community.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  change  in  the  Grand  Master- 
ship was  brought  about  by  purely  civic  polit- 
ical reasons,  and  that  the  brethren  in  the  Fra- 
ternity who  belonged  to  the  ''Bucktails,'*  or 
the  "Martling  men,"  or  the  "Federalists,*'  or 
by  whatever  they  elected  to  call  themselves, 
brought  their  miserable  quarrels,  their  hunger 
after  the  spoils  of  office,  or  their  eagerness 


for  factional  victory,  beyond  the  gate  through 
which  such  matters  should  never  have  been 
permitted  to  pass.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
principle  mover  in  this  unmasonic  assault 
upon  the  Masonic  position  was  Daniel  D. 
Tompkins  himself.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
his  triumph  in  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1820,  in 
spite  of  the  glitter  which  surrounded  the  title 
of  "Vice  President  of  the  United  States,"  was 
a  most  unfortunate  one  for  the  Masonic  insti- 
tution. There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  during 
his  tenure  that  the  Fraternal  barriers  were 
let  down,  that  the  cords  which  bound  the 
brethren  in  amity  and  friendship  were 
strained,  and  that  the  dissatisfaction  which 
finally  burst  those  bonds  asunder  was  to  so 
increase  as  to  force  them  in  time  to  break. 

Tompkins  was  a  politician,  and  all  that  it 
implies  first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  He  owed 
his  start  in  political  life  to  Clinton  and  forgot 
that  favor  when  he  thought  himself  strong 
enough  to  take  issue  with  his  patron.  His 
Masonic  labors  were  a  sham  as  far  as  devotion 
to  the  institution  were  concerned.  He  merely 
used  the  Order  as  a  means  to  an  end.  He 
did  not  scruple  to  attempt  to  undermine  Clin- 
ton's influence  in  other  branches  of  the  Fra- 
ternity, just  as  he  had  undermined  his  influ- 
ence in  those  which  are  the  foundation  of  all 
Masonry.  But  integrity  is  one  of  the  jewels 
of  the  craft  and  truth  in  its  circles  always  pre- 
vails. Before  he  died  De  Witt  Clinton's  star 
was  again  in  the  ascendant,  his  influence  in 
the  Order  was  as  marked  as  ever,  while  Tomp- 
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kins  was  gradually  being  relegated  to  ob- 
scurity in  the  honored  circle. 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins  was  born  at  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y.,  in  1774.  After  being  graduated  from 
Columbia  College  he  was  called  to  the  bar  of 
his  native  city  in  1797,  and  at  once  plunged 
into  politics.  After  serving  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature he  was  sent  to  Congress  from  New  York 
in  1804,  and  resigned  to  become  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  State  Supreme  Court.  From 
1807  until  181 7  he  was  Governor  of  the  State 
and  as  such  his  most  notable  performance 
was  a  recomniendation  that  slavery  be  totally 
abolished   throughout    the  Commonwealth. 


DANIEL  D.  TOMPKINS. 

For  that  humane  recommendation  he  deserves 
credit,  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  or 
motives,  political  or  otherwise,  that  inspired 
it.  During  the  war  of  1812  he  was  most  zeal- 
ous in  his  support  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment and  was  devoted  in  the  defense  of  the 
State  against  invasion.  He  did  not  believe, 
when  peace  was  concluded,  that  it  was  at  all 
likely  to  be  permanent.    He  professed  to  be 


certain  that  Great  Britain  would  on  the  first 
chance  renew  hostilities,  and  this  was  one  of 
his  stock  arguments  against  De  Witt  Clinton's 
canal  scheme.  His  lack  of  correctness  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  Britain's  intentions  and 
his  opposition  to  the  schemes  of  public  water- 
ways show  that  he  lacked  the  wisdom  and 
prescience  of  a  statesman  and  possessed  mere- 
ly the  paltry  cunning  and  the  blinking  vision 
of  the  politician.  His  career  as  Vice  President 
at  the  seat  of  the  National  Government  also 
amply  demonstrates  all  that.  He  was  a  man 
of  handsome  appearance,  a  magnetic  speaker, 
an  able  jurist  and  possessed  of  considerable 
learning.  He  took  considerable  interest  in  ed- 
ucation and  in  the  foundation  of  the  Historical 
Society,  and  in  several  other  institutions  of  a 
literary  type,  he  took  an  enthusiastic  interest. 
He  was  scrupulously  honest,  too,  and,  al- 
though his  last  days  were  passed  under  a  cloud 
of  alleged  peculation  and  defalcation,  time 
rescued  his  memory  from  such  charges  and 
showed  that  not  only  had  he  freely  used  his 
own  means  when  the  crisis  of  1812  came  upon 
the  nation,  but  that  he  had  actually  ruined 
himself  to  raise  money  in  her  service,  and  that, 
instead  of  being  a  defaulter  to  the  State,  he 
had  been  in  reality  its  creditor.  Rut  the 
weakness  of  his  mental  composition  was 
shown  in  the  fact  that  he  could  not  maintain 
his  spirit  and  his  dignity  in  the  face  of  what  he 
knew  to  be  unmerited  but  none  the  less  per- 
sistent obloquy,  and  he  went  to  his  grave  in 
1825  its  victim,  and  a  victim  also  to  melan- 
cholv  and  disappointment. 

Such  was  the  man  who  was  elected  Grand 
Master  of  Masons  in  the  State  of  New  York 
in  1820,  who  was  re-elected  in  1821,  and  could 
have  been  chosen  again  in  1822  but  that  he 
saw  the  storm  he  himself  had  been  instru- 
mental by  his  supineness  in  forming  was 
about  to  break  and  declined.  After  the  usual 
manner  of  politicians,  he  desired  "to  get  in 
out  of  the  wet,"  to  use  a  phrase  full  of  signifi- 
cance to  the  petty  political  manipulator.  His 
terms  w^re  not  marked  by  any  legislation  of 
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particular  moment  outside  of  that  dealing  with 
the  struggle  with  the  country  Lodges,  and 
even  on  the  surface  that  seemed  to  be  at  rest. 
St.  George's  Lodge  of  Schenectady,  had  been 
suspended  on  June  4,  1819,  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  which  stated  that  it  had  "by 
delaying  to  surrender  its  (original)  warrant, 
and  thereby  denying  the  authority  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  forfeited  its  Masonic  privileges 
and  became  an  unauthorized  and  unwarranted 
Lodge."  All  intercourse  between  its  members 
and  the  other  Lodges  was  prohibited,  and  the 
members  were  given  three  months'  time  to 
consider  the  situation,  and  if  then  they  per- 
sisted in  their  defiance  they  w^re  to  *'be 
expelled  from  the  Order  and  deprived  of  all 
the  benefits  and  privileges  of  FreemavSonry." 
Even  this  threat  availed  nothing;  the  Sche- 
nectady brethren  remained  obdurate,  and  in 
due  course,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution, 
were  expelled.  But  their  defiant  spirit  began 
to  w^ilt  under  the  ban;  they  discovered  that 
ostracism  and  isolation  are  not  congenial  to 
Freemasonry,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
erring  brethren  hungered  to  get  back  into  the 
fold.  Then  negotiations  followed,  and  on  April 
29,  1822,  these  resulted  in  the  presentation  and 
adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  to  the  effect  that  the  order  of  expul- 
sion be  repealed;  that  the  acts  of  St.  George's 
Lodge  while  under  the  ban  be  recognized  as 
valid ;  that  a  new  warrant  be  issued  to  it,  with 
date  and  rank  from  Sept.  14,  1774,  and  that 
the  old  warrant,  which  had  been  surrendered, 
be  returned  to  the  Master  of  the  Lodge  **for 
safe  keeping  and  with  the  express  understand- 
ing that  it  shall  not  be  used  under  any  circum- 
stances for  Masonic  purposes.*'  This  brought 
every  Masonic  Lodge  in  the  State  under  the 
acknowledged  control  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and 
the  harmony  and  unity  of  the  supreme  body 
seemed  complete.  But,  as  at  the  f)revioiis 
annual  meeting,  no  fewer  than  178  Lodges 
were  reported  as  being  in  arrears  for  dues  two 
years  and  upward,  and  some  of  these  had  not 
contributed  a  cent  and  remained  deaf  to  the 


entreaties  of  the  Grand  Secretary  and  the 
threats  and  wiles  of  the  Grand  Visitors  for 
five  or  six  years  and  even  longer,  it  can  be 
readily  understood  that  the  harmony  was  more 
apparent  than  real.  It  was  something  else 
than  poverty  which  had  closed  the  treasuries 
of  a  very  large  proportion,  at  least,  of  these 
Lodges. 

One  or  two  interesting  matters  connected 
with  **foreign"  Grand  Lodges  during  Tomp- 
kins' administration  deserve  notice.  One  of 
these  was  the  formal  recognition  extended  in 
1821  to  a  **Grand  Lodge  Espanola,"  estab- 
lished at  Havana,  in  the  Island  of  Cuba.  The 
wording  of  that  resolution  was  such  that  it 
might  be  adopted  at  the  present  day  were 
events  in  that  unhappy  island  so  ordered  that 
the  blessed  influences  of  Freemasonry  might 
find  an  opportunity  for  expansion.   It  said: 

That  the  establishment  of  a  Grand  Lodge  of  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons  in  a  country  the  policy  of 
whose  government  has  ever  been  to  exclude  from  its 
domains  every  description  of  Masonic  labor  and 
communion,  is  an  interesting  and  important  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  the  craft,  and  cannot  fail  to  inspire 
with  the  most  sincere  and  animated  joy  the  bosoms 
of  every  member  of  our  ancient  and  honorable  Fra- 
ternity; that  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  partici- 
pates in  an  eminent  degree  in  this  warm  and  natural 
feeling,  and  hereby  offers  to  the  Grand  Lodge  Es- 
panola its  cordial  congratulations  on  the  auspicious 
event  of  its  erection,  with  the  assurance  of  that  fra- 
ternal intercourse  and  correspondence  which  is  cul- 
tivated and  preserved  with  other  Grand  Lodges  of 
the  ancient  craft. 

It  is  sad,  however,  to  know  that  the  Grand 
Lodge,  the  "auspicious  event"  of  whose  erec- 
tion called  forth  such  hearty  congratulations, 
was  a  very  short-lived  concern.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  it  even  survived  long  enough  to  be  aware 
of  the  "animated  joy"  which  inspired  the 
hearts  of  the  brethren  in  New  York.  The 
present  Grand  Lodge  of  Cuba,  which  was  rec- 
ognized in  i860  by  the  Grand  Lodge  here, 
has  fared  better,  and  under  the  improved  po- 
litical conditions  which  will  soon  prevail  in 
that  island  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  soon  grow- 
in  strength. 
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A  topic  of  much  greater  practical  impor- 
tance not  only  to  the  Freemasons  in  New 
York  but  to  those  of  the  country  in  general, 
was  the  renewal  of  the  project,  this  time 
at  Washington,  of  the  time-honored  scheme 
of  the  establishment  of  a  general  Grand 
Lodge  for  the  United  States.  The  movement 
was  inaugurated  on  March  9,  1822,  when  a 
meeting  of  "those  members  of  Congress  who 
belong  to  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  those 
visitors  to  the  city  who  are  or  have  been  mem- 
bers of  any  State  Grand  Lodge*'  was  held  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  in  the  Capitol  **to  take 
into  consideration  matters  of  general  interest 
to  the  Masonic  institution,"  as  the  notices  con- 
vening the  meeting  had  said. 

The  meeting  seems  to  have  been  well  at- 
tended and  the  eminence  of  many  of  those 
who  were  present  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  proceedings  calls  for  its  receiving  more  at- 
tention than  such  informal  and  unauthorized 
gatherings  generally  warrants.  After  voting 
that  'in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  ex- 
pedient for  the  general  interests  of  Freema- 
sonry to  constitute  a  General  Grand  Lodge 
for  the  United  States"  it  commended  the  mat- 
ter to  the  "serious"  consideration  of  the  dif- 
ferent Grand  Lodges  and  asked  those  who 
favored  the  scheme  to  send  delegates  to  a  con- 
vention in  Washington,  which  it  was  proposed 
to  hold  in  February,  1823.  If  it  was  found 
that  two-thirds  of  the  Grand  Lodges  favored 
the  formation  of  a  General  Lodge  then  a  con- 
stitution was  to  be  framed  and  adopted  by  the 
delegates  present  at  the  proposed  meeting 
which  was  to  be  binding  on  all  concerned.  A 
committee  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  meet- 
ing of  March  9  to  correspond  with  the  various 
Grand  Lodges  and  to  take  "such  other  meas- 
ures therein  as  they  may  deem  expedient"  was 
then  selected  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 
This  committee  included  John  Marshall  of 
Virginia,  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky,  William 
H.  Winder  of  Maryland,  William  S.  Cardell 
of  New  York.  Joel  Abbot  of  Georgia,  John 
Holmes  of  Maine,  Henry  Baldwin  of  Pennsyl- 


vania, John  H.  Eaton  of  Tennessee,  William 
W.  Seaton  of  Washington,  Christopher  Ran- 
kin of  Mississippi,  Thomas  R.  Ross  of  Ohio, 
H.  G.  Burton  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  Rev. 
Thaddeus  M.  Harris  of  Massachusetts. 

This  committee  issued  quite  an  elaborate 
circular,  in  which  they  said  that  **the  antiquity 
of  the  Masonic  Society,  extending  so  far  be- 
yond all  human  associations,  seizes  the  atten- 
tion and  the  mind  is  naturally  impressed  with 
feelings  of  interest  for  an  institution  transmit- 
ted to  us  through  the  long  train  of  a  hundred 
ages."  Regarding  the  practical  purpose  of 
their  labors  they  said : 

Till  within  a  recent  period,  it  is  believed,  no  great 
number  of  Lodges  have  been  united  under  a  single 
jurisdiction.  The  art  of  printing  and  other  causes 
have  produced  great  changes  in  the  condition  of 
the  world,  and  these  causes  have  operated  to  their 
full  proportion  in  the  society  of  Freemasons.  The 
sphere  of  civilization  is  greatly  enlarging  its  boun- 
daries; intellectual  attainments  and  the  influence  of 
moral  operations  are  taking  the  place  of  brute  force; 
known  principles  and  laws  are  recognized  and  the 
advantages  of  cultivated  reason  are  shared  by  an  in- 
creased proportion  of  mankind.  Under  such  circum- 
stances Masonry  has  been  extended,  and  its  Lodges 
so  multiplied  as  to  make  their  proper  conduct  a  sub- 
ject of  much  interest  to  the  friends  of  the  society. 

There  are  two  points  which  at  once  present  them- 
selves in  connection  with  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
General  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United  States.  The 
first  is  to  acquire,  in  a  correspondence  with  foreign 
nations,  an  elevated  stand  for  the  Masonry  of  this 
country;  to  unite  with  them  in  preserving  its  purity; 
and,  secondly,  to  preserve  between  our  own  States 
that  uniformity  in  work,  and  that  active  interchange 
of  good  offices,  which  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, by  other  means.  ♦  ♦  *  The  United 
States  are  supposed  to  contain  nearly  80.000  Free- 
masons. They  are  generally  in  the  vigor  of  man- 
hood, and  capable  of  much  active  usefulness.  Not- 
withstanding the  abuses  in  some  places  by  the  ad- 
mission of  unworthy  members,  they  are,  as  a  body, 
above  mediocrity  in  character  and  talent.  It  be- 
comes an  interesting  question  how  the  energies  of 
this  body  can  be  best  combined  to  give  effect  to  the 
benevolent  design  of  their  association.  ♦  ♦  * 
There  is  no  provision  for  a  systematic  interchange 
of  Masonic  intelligence.  In  one  or  two  instances 
there  are  already  two  or  more  Grand  Lodges  in  the 
same  State  (sic),  each  claiming  superior  jurisdic- 
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tion,  and  with  no  acknowledged  boundaries  be- 
tween them.  Will  not  their  evils  increase  as  our 
population  becomes  more  dense,  unless  means  be 
reasonably  used  to  guard  against  them?  Is  the 
difference  now  prevailing  between  different  States 
an  evil  which  calls  for  remedy?  Every  good  Mason 
must  wish  chiefly  for  the  harmony  of  the  general 
institution;  for  the'society  is  so  formed  that  no  par- 
ticular part,  however  meritorious  by  itself,  can  con- 
tinue to  prosper  if  the  body  at  large  is  brought  into 
disgrace.  Is  the  Masonry  of  our  country  at  present 
a  great  arch  without  a  keystone?  Is  it  not  in  danger 
of  falling?  Are  not  many  of  the  books  which  are 
published  in  the  name  of  Masonry  derogatory  to  its 
character  and  interest? 

The  committee  presented  many  other  **re- 
flections  drawn  from  the  external  circum- 
stances of  Masonry,"  which  were  "strength- 
ened by  the  consideration  of  its  intrinsic  na- 
ture," but  these  are  the  most  pertinent.  The 
communication  was  sent  to  the  various  Grand 
Lodges,  with  a  request  that  it  be  given  to  no 
newspaper  for  publication,  but  "distributed 
among  Masons  as  a  subject  concerning  their 
own  body.'* 

When  this  document  came  up  for  consid- 
eration in  the  New  York  Grand  Lodge  there 
was  read  at  the  same  time  a  circular  letter 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Grand  Lodge,  in 
which,  while  it  stated  that  the  project  of  a 
General  Grand  Lodge  was  "inexpedient"  and 
"impracticable"  in  the  opinion  of  the  members 
of  that  body,  expressed  their  belief  that  a 
"General  Grand  Convention  of  Delegates 
from  the  different  Grand  Lodges  throughout 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  consult- 
ing upon  the  interests  of  the  Order,"  should 
be  held  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia  preferably,  June  24,  1823. 

The  proposals,  whether  in  the  shape  of  a 
"General  Grand  Lodge"  or  a  "General 
Grand  Convention  of  Delegates/'  found  no  fa- 
vor now  in  New  York.  The  two  communica- 
tions were  referred  to  a  strong  and  influen- 
tial committee,  who  in  due  time  reported 
curtly  against  endorsing  either  the  Washing- 
ton or  the  Pennsylvania  proposition,  and  this 
report  was  at  once  "accepted,  approved  and 
confirmed." 


This  matter  received,  and  still  receives, 
more  attention  than  its  intrinsic  merits  de- 
manded on  account  of  the  illustrious  names 
brought  before  us  on  its  committee — the  com- 
mittee which  was  chosen  to  lay  the  case  before 
the  nation.  John  Marshall  of  Virginia,  the 
most  honored  of  the  Chief  Justices  of  the 
United  States,  fought  in  the  Revolutionary 
war  when  a  young  man,  served  in  the  Virginia 
Legislature  for  many  years,  and  after  return- 
ing from  France,  where  he  had  been  sent  as 
a  special  envoy,  he  was  elected  to  Congress. 
Three  weeks  after  entering  upon  his  duties  in 
the  national  capital  it  became  his  duty  as  the 
representative  of  Virginia  to  announce  to 
Congress  the  death  of  his  former  chief,  the 
first  President.  After  serving  brief  terms  as 
Secretary  of  War  and  as  Secretary  of  State 
he  was,  in  1801,  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  and  held  that  office  till  his  death, 
in  1835. 

No  name  in  American  political  history  is 
more  familiar  than  that  of  Henry  Clay.  His 
career  in  Congress  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  as  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  as  a  diplomatist  and  as 
Secretary  of  State,  and  in  a  vast  number  of 
other  ways  really  belong  to  the  history  of 
the  country  and  need  not  be  enlarged  upon 
here.  No  American  statesman  ever  had  a 
more  enthusiastic  following  and  his  campaign 
for  the  presidency  in  1832,  when  he  was  de- 
feated by  Andrew  Jackson,  is  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  in  many  respects  of  the  contests 
for  that  dignified  office.  "As  an  orator,"  says 
one  writer,  "Clay  had  an  immense  power  over 
his  audiences  whether  cultured  or  unrefined, 
and  his  eloquence  is  one  of  the  traditions  of 
the  Western  States  and  indeed  of  the  whole 
country.  He  had  a  wonderful  personal  mag- 
netism which  attracted  to  him  an  enthusiastic 
friendship." 

John  Holmes  of  Maine  was  bom  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1773,  graduated  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity, and  then  settled  in  Maine,  where  he 
practiced  his  profession  of  a  lawyer.  He 
served  for  twelve  years  in  the  United  States 
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Senate  and  on  retiring  from  Washington  re- 
turned to  his  adopted  State,  where  the  public 
offices  to  which  he  was  chosen  showed  the 
esteem  in  which  he  continued  to  be  held.  He 
died  in  1843.  W.  H.  Winder  of  Maryland 
was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  war  of  181 2  and 
had  a  stirring  military  career  until  181 5,  when 
he  retired  and  resumed  his  profession — the 
law — at  Baltimore,  in  which  city  he  died  in 
1824.  The  Rev.  Thaddeus  M.  Harris  was  the 
son  of  a  Revolutionary  patriot,  was  pastor  of  a 
Unitarian  Church  at  Dorchester,  and  a  learned 
and  talented  man  who  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral volumes,  notably  one  entitled  "Discourses 
in  Favor  of  Freemasonry,"  which  he  published 
at  Boston  in  1803.  Henry  Baldwin  was  one 
of  the  most  noted  Federalists  in  Congress  and 
in  1830  became  a  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Joel  Abbott  was  a  physi- 
cian in  Georgia.  In  1809  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature,  and  in  1816  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  he  served 
until  1825,  the  year  before  his  death. 

After  this  excursion  into  '"foreign"  parts  we 
must  now  return  to  learn  how  the  Tompkins 
administration  was  faring  in  its  duty  of  pre- 
serving harmony  at  home.  If  we  may  judge 
from  a  study  of  the  returns  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  imperfect  and  fragmentary  and 
indistinct  as  they  are,  events  were  simply  al- 
lowed to  shape  themselves,  the  Grand  Lodge 
was  permitted  to  glide  along  the  stream  of 
time  whichever  way  the  current  drifted,  no 
sign  of  any  strong  hand  being  visible  at  the 
helm  to  guide  it.  Of  petty  troubles  there 
were  many  and  they  passed  along  in  steady 
procession,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  the 
Grand  Lodge  in  appeal  cases  from  the  coun- 
try almost  invariably  decided  against  the 
Lodge.  Mohawk  Lodge,  No.  266,  at  Minden, 
Montgomery  county,  suspended  one  of  its 
members  tor  some  reason — ^just  what  we  do 
not  know,  and  the  nature  of  the  crime  is  really 
a  matter  of  no  importance.  The  brother,  it 
seems,  had  been  duly  tried  by  his  Lodge  be- 
fore sentence  was  passed  and  from  that  sen- 


tence he  appealed — as  he  had  a  perfect  right 
— to  the  Grand  Lodge.  That  body,  aftei  judg- 
ing the  "facts*'  submitted  to  it,  ordered  that 
the  brother's  sentence  of  suspension  be  re- 
moved, "that  he  be  restored  to  his  member- 
ship in  said  Lodge,  and  that  this  resolution  be 
entered  upon  the  minutes  of  Mohawk  Lodge.'' 
Mohawk  Lodge  was  in  arrears  for  dues  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  from  June,  1818,  and  this  de- 
cision was  rendered  on  Dec.  16,  1820.  It  paid 
no  more  dues  to  New  York  and  when  the 
time  came  arrayed  itself  on  the  side  of  the 
country  forces.  Mechanics*  Lodge,  No.  153, 
New  York,  violated  the  regulations  of  the  con- 
stitution at  an  election  for  officers  so  flagrant- 
ly that  the  Grand  Lodge  committee,  after  in- 
quiring into  the  circumstances,  submitted  a 
report  thoroughly  condemnatory  in  its  tone, 
yet  the  Grand  Lodge  refused  to  accept  the  re- 
port because  the  Lodge  in  its  irregular  pro- 
ceedings did  not  err  wilfully.  Summit  Lodge, 
No.  312,  Chautauqua,  suspended  a  brother 
"for  refusing  to  give  certain  information."  The 
brother  appealed  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  which 
held  "that  the  circumstances  and  evidence 
were  not  of  a  nature  when  opposed  by  the 
solemn  allegations  of  the  arraigned  brother  to 
justify  the  suspension."  Charity  Lodge,  No. 
170,  Tompkins,  Delaware  county,  expelled  a 
member.  On  his  appeal  the  Grand  Lodge 
committee  declared  the  charge  against  the 
brother  had  not  been  "sufficiently  proven" 
and  ordered  that  the  decree  of  expulsion  be 
reversed  and  the  brother  reinstated  in  all  his 
Masonic  rights  and  privileges.  Brothers' 
Lodge,  No.  147,  Fort  Ann,  Washington 
county,  was  declared  in  the  case  of  another 
appeal  to  have  acted  hastily,  unadvisedly,  and 
informally  in  the  expulsion  of  a  brother,  and 
a  recommendation  that  the  decrees  of  expul- 
sion should  be  reversed  was  adopted.  Hiram 
Lodge,  New  York,  suspended  a  brother  who 
appealed.  The  suspension  was  sustained. 
These  are  selections  gathered  almost  at  ran- 
dom from  the  records  of  Grand  Master  Tomp- 
kins' two  years'  leadership,  yet  they  are  a  fair 
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sample  of  the  whole — the  country  decisions 
invariably  overruled,  the  city  decisions  inva- 
riably sustained.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
'  stood  as  suggesting  that  even  in  a  single  one 
of  these  instances  the  judgment  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  was  wrong  or  that  it  was  in  any  case 
influenced  by  anything  except  strict,  impartial 
justice  and  the  most  fraternal  spirit,  yet  all 
of  such  decisions  were  but  as  added  fuel  to 
help  swell  into  a  blaze  the  smoldering  fire  of 
discontent  and  dissension,  which  was  then 
undermining  the  Masonic  edifice  in  the  State, 
the  edifice  which  Livingston  and  Clinton  had 
upreared  with  so  much  labor  and  love. 

The  most  serious  trouble,  however,  arose 
in  connection  with  the  Grand  Visitors.  It  will 
be  remembered  by  the  reader  of  this  history 
that  at  a  communication  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
in  June,  1820,  these  officials  were  legislated 
out  of  office.  The  meeting  was  an  emergent 
one,  attended  by  the  actual  representatives  of 
eighteen  Lodges,  while  fifteen  brethren,  three 
of  whom  were  present,  were  Grand  officers 
and  one,  a  past  and  a  prospective  Grand  offi- 
cer, represented  country  Lodges  by  virtue  of 
proxies.  It  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving communication  from  the  Grand  Lodge 
officers  elected  earlier  in  the  month,  and  it 
looks  very  much  like,  in  view  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  the  resolution  abolishing  the 
three  "Grand  Masonic  districts"  and  the 
Grand  Visitors  was  engineered  by  what  would 
be  called,  in  an  ordinary  political  meeting,  a 
snap  vote.  It  was  not  long  before  it  was  dis- 
covered that  a  serious  mistake  had  been  made  • 
and  that  the  country  Lodges  were  almost  a 
unit  in  denouncing  the  arbitrary  deposition 
of  the  Grand  Visitors.  Although  there  were 
many  points  in  connection  with  the  system 
under  which  these  officials  acted  which  the 
country  brethren  did  not  approve,  were  out- 
spoken rather  in  their  denunciation,  they  were 
still  of  service  in  many  ways  and  were  per- 
sonally representative  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
the  only  living  and  get-at-able  representatives 
the  bulk  of  the  country  ever  saw,  so  they  de- 


nounced the  total  abolition  of  a  system  which 
they  had  hoped  might  be  improved  by  wise 
legislation.  Enos  and  Wadsworth,  the  two 
Grand  Visitors,  rudely  and  suddenly  thrown 
out  of  their  dignities  and  bereft  of  their  sala- 
ries, doubtless  fostered  and  encouraged  the 
feeling  of  discontent  wherever  their  influence 
lay.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  direct  evi- 
dence in  existence,  although  from  what  we 
know  of  the  men's  history  we  may  accept  it 
as  true,  for  Wadsworth  was  not  the  man  to 
submit  tamely  to  any  treatment  he  consid- 
ered wrong  or  unwarranted,  while  Enos  was 
not  an  individual  who  would  loyally  bow  to 
the  dictates  of  a  Grand  Lodge  or  any  other 
power  when  his  own  petty  little  interests  were 
at  stake.  However  all  this  may  be,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  serious  mistake  had  been 
made  by  the  Grand  Lodge  and  that  it  was 
imperative  that  something  should  be  done 
without  delay  to  allay  the  discontent.  In  this 
crisis,  for  we  can  regard  it  as  nothing  short 
of  that,  a  Lodge  of  Emergency  was  called, 
which  met  on  Sept.  20,  1820.  Grand  Master 
Tompkins  presided  in  person  (one  of  the  three 
occasions  on  which  he  so  favored  the  insti- 
tution), but  the  meeting  only  brought  together 
the  officers  of  fifteen  Lodges  and  sixteen 
proxy  voters.  The  Grand  Master  announced 
that  the  brethren  had  been  summoned  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  Grand  Visitations,  and 
we  are  told  that  there  was  a  "full  discussion 
of  the  same"  and  "a  variety  of  propositions 
submitted.  The  following  preamble  and  reso- 
lutions, evidently  prepared  very  carefully  and 
judiciously  beforehand,  were,  however,  pre- 
sented and  were  passed  by  a  large  majority: 

Whereas,  The  Book  of  Constitutions  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  as  well  as  the  regulation  adopted  in  5806 
and  collated  in  5819,  provide  for  the  system  of  Grand 
Visitation,  pursuant  to  which  two  different  methods 
of  carrying  into  effect  those  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed, both  of  which  have  been  found  inexpedient,  and 
have  been  abolished,  the  first  in  5814,  and  the  second 
in  June,  5820;  and 

Whereas,  It  appears  from  the  accounts  exhibited 
by  the  Grand  Visitors  appointed  by  the  resolutions 
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of  5814,  and  audited,  that  the  country  Lodges  have 
paid  large  sums  in  5819  to  the  funds  of  this  Grand 
Lodge,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Second  District,  $1,842.87 
and  in  the  Third  District,  $3,572.21,  of  •which  upon 
the  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  the  Grand  Visitors 
of  the  said  Second  and  Third  Districts,  $1,130  have 
been  allowed  to  the  Grand  Visitor  of  the  Second 
District,  and  $1,300  to  the  Grand  Visitor  of  the 
Third  District  for  their  services  and  expenses,  which 
appear  to  be  unreasonable  deductions  from  the  dues 
of  the  Lodges  within  said  districts,  without  bene- 
fitting the  funds  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  or  contribut- 
ing to  its  ability,  by  means  thereof  to  answer  the 
charitable  purposes  of  the  institution;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  wish  and  intention  of  this 
Grand  Lodge  to  continue  the  system  of  visitation  by 
Grand  Visitors  under  its  jurisdiction  as  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  that  intimate  connection,  and 
intercourse  between  the  Grand  Lodge  and  all  the 
Lodges  under  its  jurisdiction,  on  which  the  harmony, 
usefulness  and  dignity  of  the  Order  in  this  State, 
and  its  character  and  station  in  the  great  Masonic 
family  must  depend;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  at  the  quarterly  communication  in 
December  next  the  number  of  the  Grand  Visitors 
and  the  determination  of  their  districts,  duties,  and 
compensations  be  submitted  to  the  Grand  Lodge  for 
their  final  disposition,  and  that  the  Grand  Secretary 
cause  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  be  forthwith  trans- 
mitted to  all  the  Lodges  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Grand  Lodge. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  was  not  only  a  most 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  question,  but 
a  diplomatic  surrender  to  the  wishes  of  the 


malcontent  Lodges.  It  furnished  very  sub- 
stantial reasons  for  a  change  in  the  methods  of 
the  Grand  Visitors,  showed  that  the  expense 
was  too  great  in  view  of  the  financial  returns, 
an  argument  that  was  most  likely  to  carry  a 
good  deal  of  weight  in  the  country,  where 
money  was  scarce,  than  in  the  city;  it  signified 
the  desire  of  the  Grand  Lodge  to  retain  the 
"interests,  connection  and  intercourse"  which 
could  only  be  done  by  visitation  of  some  sort, 
and  it  expressed  hope  for  the  future.  Having 
thus  settled,  as  it  was  hoped,  a  knotty  question 
on  a  satisfactory  basis  ifor  the  time  at  least, 
the  meeting  proceeded  to  reduce  the  number 
of  Deacons  to  two  and  to  authorize  insignia 
for  the  new  officers — Sword-Bearer,  Mar- 
shal and  Standard-Bearer.  Before  it  ad- 
journed, however,  Ebenezer  Wadsworth,  one 
of  the  discharged  Grand  Visitors,  showed  his 
discontent  and  brought  the  brethren  again 
face  to  face  with  the  crisis  by  submitting  a  mo- 
tion that  the  words  New  York  be  stricken  out 
of  the  clause  in  the  constitution  which  provid- 
ed that  "the  quarterly  communication  of  all 
the  Lodges  under  the  Masonic  jurisdiction  of 
this  Grand  Lodge  shall  be  held  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  room  in  the  city  of  New  York."  The 
consideration  of  the  motion  was  postponed 
indefinitely. 


CHAPTER  Xffl. 


THE  CRISIS. 


m 


HE  committee  appointed  to  re- 
port on  the  subject  of  Grand 
Visitors  at  the  December  meet- 
ing did  not  then  report,  prob- 
ably did  not  intend  making  any  report, 
thinking  the  demand  for  these  officials 
might  subside.  If  this  state  of  confidence 
obtained  it  was  soon  rudely  shattered, 
for  on  January  lo,  1821,  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  various  Lodges  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  was  held  at  Canan- 
daigua,  and  from  this  meeting  a  memorial  was 
forwarded  to  the  Grand  Lodge  complaining 
of  "certain  measures  and  regulations."  This 
memorial  was  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  on  March  9,  182 1,  and  referred 
to  a  committee  headed  by  the  Deputy  Grand 
Master.  That  committee  reported  five  days 
later  (March  14),  to  which  date  the  meeting 
had  been  adjourned. 

The  propositions  contained  in  the  memorial 
were  in  the  main  a  reproduction  of  the  scheme 
of  Oliver  Rose,  Past  Master,  and  proxy  for 
Zion  Lodge,  which  was  submitted  in  June, 
1819,  giving  Visitors  wages  of  $2.50  per  day 
of  eight  hours  and  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  Among  other  things,  it  provided  for 
dividing  the  State  into  eighteen  districts,  with 
a  Grand  Visitor  in  each,  the  Grand  Visitors 
to  be  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  Lodges  in  the 
respective  districts.  These  elected  Grand  Vis- 
itors were  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  as  proxies  for  each  of  the  Lodges 
under  their  jurisdiction,  unless  a  Lodge  should 
"specifically  elect  or  name  a  proxy  or  make 


its  views  on  any  point  be  known  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  through  a  communication  to  the 
Grand  Secretary."  Oliver  Rose  was  a  good 
representative  of  the  country  Lodges,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  voiced  their  senti- 
ments and  expressed  their  views.  Nay,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  innovations  he  offered 
were  drawn  up  by  more  than  one  hand.  At 
all  events  his  resolutions  met  with  rather  per- 
functory consideration  at  the  time  and  were 
voted  down.  Had  they  been  then  accepted 
what  a  wonderful  and  blessed  change  would 
they  not  have  exerted  on  the  history  of  the 
Grand  Lodge! 

They  now  had  come  up  again  in  slightly 
different  form,  and,  backed  up  by  the  assur- 
ance of  their  being  submitted  by  a  conven- 
tion of  brethren,  they  not  only  demanded 
more  polite  attention,  but  indicated  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  allay  the  tide  of  dis- 
content. While  rejecting  the  memorial,  the 
committee  to  whom  it  had  been  submitted 
presented  in  its  place  a  sort  of  campaign  docu- 
ment, the  gist  of  which  lay  in  these  three  par- 
agraphs : 

Two  striking  and  perhaps  the  most  material  of  the 
amendments  which  have  required  the  consideration 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  are  the  increase  of  the  num- 
ber and  power  of  the  Grand  Visitors  and  the  modi- 
fication of  the  restriction  on  proxies.  Your  commit- 
tee, influenced  by  the  above  [campaign  document 
section  of  the  report]  considerations,  propose  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions,  viz.: 

Resolved,  That  it  be,  and  hereby  is,  recommended 
to  the  M.  W.  Grand  Master  to  proceed  without 
delay  to  the  division  of  the  State  into  districts  for 
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visitation  not  exceeding  jfive,  and  to  appoint  for  each 
a  Grand  Visitor  residing  in  the  district  for  which 
he  is  to  be  appointed,  which  Grand  Visitor  shall 
perform  the  same  duties,  be  liable  to  the  same  pen- 
alties, and  have  the  like  powers  as  those  heretofore 
appointed,  and  shall  be  nevertheless  subject  to  such 
instructions  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  given  them 
by  the  M.  *.  W.-.  Grand  Master. 

Resolved,  That  the  second  rule,  tenth  section,  third 
chapter,  of  the  Book  of  Constitutions  be  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  [but  no  person  shall  be 
admitted  as  proxy  for]  "one  Lodge,"  and  inserting 
the  words  "three  Lodges." 

This  practically  exhausted  the  report,  with 
the  exception  of  a  rather  mild  censure  of  the 
brethren  who  met  at  Canandaigua  in  what  was 
regarded  as  an  unconstitutional  manner. 

The  Grand  Lodge  accepted  the  first  reso- 
lution, that  calling  for  the  creation  of  five 
districts.  It,  however,  refused  to  accept  that 
extending  the  proxy  power  to  three  bodies — 
why,  it  is  hard  to  determine.  The  limitation  of 
one  proxy  to  any  one  brother  had  hitherto 
been  violated  or  ignored  by  the  Grand  Lodge, 
and  even  at  the  meeting  now  under  considera- 
tion the  Grand  Secretary  was  credited  with 
being  the  proxy  for  three  Lodges  and  the 
Grand  Treasurer  and  other  two  brethren  each 
held  proxies  for  two.  This  determination  of 
the  matters  complained  of  did  not  satisfy  the 
country  brethren,  for  when  the  Grand  Lodge 
got  through  accepting  and  declining  Brother 
Rose,  who  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  rural 
districts,  and  afterward  led  his  Lodge  (Zion, 
No.  172,  Bloomfield,  Ontario  county)  to  the 
altar  of  the  Country  Grand  Lodge,  su omitted 
what  he  described  as  a  ''notice"  that  at  the 
meeting  in  June  following,  he  would  reintro- 
duce in  full  the  resolutions  as  to  Grand  Vis- 
itors, etc.,  which  he  had  submitted  in  18 19 
and  which  had  been  so  cavalierly  dealt  with. 
His  "notice"  also  stated  that  he  would  submit 
a  proposition  that  the  representatives  of 
Lodges  at  a  distance  from  New  York  should 
be  "paid  their  reasonable  and  moderate  ex- 
penses for  traveling  to  and  returning  from  the 
said  Grand  Lodge."     Before  this  meeting 


closed  a  silly  but  aggravating  bit  of  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  which  released  the  Grand 
Secretary  from  the  trouble  of  directly  notify- 
ing the  Lodges  of  the  meetings  of  the  Grand 
body  and  authorized  him  to  call  all  regular 
and  emergent  meetings  by  simply  advertising 
the  matter  three  days  before  and  on  the  day 
of  meeting  in  any  three  of  the  New  York 
newspapers  he  might  select. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge,  for  the  records  con- 
tain po  direct  reference  to  the  matter,  the 
Grand  Master,  or  some  one  for  him,  divided 
the  State  into  six  districts,  but  we  can  only 
trace  the  appointment  of  four  Grand  Visitors 
— W.  S.  Garden  for  the  Second,  Samuel  Ed- 
monds for  the  Third,  Timothy  G.  Seward  for 
the  Fifth,  and  Oliver  Rose  for  the  Sixth.  At 
the  annual  meeting  in  June,  so  far  as  the  rec- 
ords go,  Brother  Rose  did  not  press  upon  the 
attention  of  the  brethren  any  of  the  matters 
contained  in  his  "notice,"  a  neglect  which  we 
would  be  sorry  to  attribute  to  the  fact  of  his 
having  in  the  interim  been  appointed  a  Grand 
Visitor.  But  at  that  meeting,  which  was  held 
on  June  6,  9,  and  11  in  the  large  room  of 
Tammany  Hall,  corner  of  Frankfort  street, 
quite  a  number  of  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion were  adopted,  mainly  in  line  with  the 
desires  of  the  country  Lodges.  The  most  no- 
table of  these  were  the  following: 

The  warrant  to  constitute  a  Lodge  was  re- 
duced from  $75  to  $32;  the  Grand  Lodge 
dues  were  made  \2\  cents  for  each  member, 
hitherto  the  city  Lodges  paid  25  cents  and  the 
country  12J  cents;  for  each  initiation  the 
Grand  Lodge  fee  was  fixed  at  $1;  hitherto 
New  York  Lodges  paid  $2.50  and  country 
Lodges  $1.25;  the  Grand  Secretary's  salary 
was  reduced  from  $600  to  $500;  a  brother 
could  hold  five  proxies  in  place  of  one,  a  Past 
Master  could  appoint  a  proxy  to  represent 
him,  and  such  proxy  could  represent  fire  Past 
Masters;  representatives  of  Lodges  in  the 
country  were  to  be  allowed  $1.50  a  day  for 
attending  the  Grand  Lodge  and  $1.50  for 
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each  forty  miles  traveled,  going  or  returning ; 
no  legislation  affecting  country  Lodges  was 
to  be  passed  at  any  but  the  June  meetings;  no 
alteration  of  the  constitution  was  to  be  made 
except  at  the  June  communication,  and  not 
then  unless  notice  of  the  proposed  change  had 
been  submitted  to  the  previous  June  meeting; 
and  all  the  Lodges  notified,  and  a  two-thirds' 
vote  was  to  be  necessary  to  carry  any  change. 
Lastly,  the  unfortunate  Visitors  were  again 
abolished  and  the  whole  of  the  section  (the 
loth)  which  had  been  twisted,  altered  and 
amended  by  the  above  changes  was  referred 
to  a  committee  to  see  how  it  could  further  be 
improved.  They  were  given  a  year  in  which 
to  consider  the  subject  and  report,  and  in  the 
interim  seemed  to  forget  that  such  a  duty  had 
been  imposed  on  them. 

The  changes,  although  adopted,  were  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  neither  of  the  divisions, 
which  had  now,  unhappily,  been  arrayed 
against  each  other  in  the  Grand  Lodge.  The 
city  Lodges  were  by  their  enactment  fully 
shorn  of  their  old  influence  in  legislation, 
while  the  abolition  of  the  Visitors  nullified 
much  of  the  good  effect  which  the  changes  in 
the  constitution  were  intended  to  bring  about 
on  the  loyalty  of  the  country  Lodges.  Ac- 
cordingly there  was  possibly  some  exultation 
in  the  Grand  Lodge  on  the  part  of  the  city 
men,  as  well  as  a  desire  for  justice,  when  a 
little  transaction  came  to  light  which  permit- 
ted a  doubt  as  to  the  honesty  of  some  of  the 
Grand  Visitors  to  be  sent  abroad,  and  the 
transaction  referred  to,  even  if  it  were  satis- 
factorily explained,  had  the  still  further  rec- 
ommendation of  expressing  the  weakness  of 
the  system.  On  Dec.  5,  1821,  the  minutes  tell 
us,  "Livingston  Billings,  Past  Master  of  Sul- 
livan Lodge,  No.  272,  exhibited  a  receipt  of 
the  R.-.  W.-.  Ebenezer  Wadsworth  for  $22.72, 
paid  him  for  the  dues  of  said  Lodge  from 
June  I,  18 1 9,  to  June  i,  1820,  and  prayed  that 
the  Lodge  might  be  credited  therewith  and 
erased  from  the  list  of  delinquent  Lodges." 
This  was  done,  as  the  receipt  was  just  and 


regular.  But  the  Grand  Lodge  officials  saw 
their  opportunity  for  making  capital  against 
the  system  of  Grand  Visitors  and  embraced  it. 
A  motion  was  at  once  presented  and  carried 
"that  the  Grand  Secretary  write  forthwith  to 
the  R.-.  W.-.  Ebenezer  Wadsworth  and  the 
R.-.  W.-.  Joseph  Enos,  late  Grand  Visitors, 
and  inquire  whether  they  or  either  of  them 
have  received,  since  the  settlement  of  their 
respective  accounts  on  the  isth  of  June,  1821, 
or  hold  any  moneys  previously  received  be- 
longing to  or  on  account  of  this  Grand  Lodge, 
and,  if  so,  to  request  that  the  same  may  be 
paid  in  without  delay."  It  may  here  be  said 
that  Wadsworth  paid  no  direct  attention  to 
this  veiled  attack  upon  his  personal  probity, 
but  presented  a  claim  for  $57.60,  while  Enos, 
after  a  time,  also  replied  by  presenting  a 
counter-claim.  It  may  be  mentioned  also  in 
this  connection  that  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
charges  were  made  against  Brother  Rose,  in- 
asmuch as,  while  attending  the  Grand  Lodge 
as  a  Visitor  and  as  a  proxy,  he  charged  mile- 
age and  pay  under  both  capacities.  A  com- 
mittee, however,  decided  that  under  the  con- 
stitution he  was  legally  entitled  to  do  this,  and, 
while  they  evidently  condemned  his  seeking 
this  double  remuneration,  they  could  do  noth- 
ing but  agree  that  there  was  nothing  against 
the  justice  of  his  claim.  In  other  words,  he 
was  legally  right,  but  morally  wrong. 

The  annual  meeting  of  1822  was  held  on 
June  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  11  and  12.  On  the 
opening  day  Grand  Master  Tompkins  presided 
and  fifty-two  Lodges  were  represented  by 
their  officers  and  fifty-six  by  proxies.  On  the 
second  day  Tompkins  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  declining  a  re-election,  and  by 
one  of  those  unaccountable  freaks  which  so 
often  distinguish  meetings  of  bodies  of  men, 
Past  Grand  Visitor  Joseph  Enos  was  elected 
Grand  Master.  If  Tompkins  was  bad,  Enos 
was  worse.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
faults,  Tompkins  was  an  honest  man.  Enos 
certainly  was  not — indeed  at  the  very  time  he 
was  elected  his  reputation  in  that  respect  was 
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seriously  under  a  cloud.  Tompkins  did  some 
work  for  the  Grand  Lodge  and  the  institu- 
tion without  drawing  pay  therefor.  Enos  had 
his  hand  out  on  all  occasions.  Tompkins 
held  high  official  position.  Enos  held  no  po- 
sition in  the  world,  political  or  social,  beyond 
the  circle  of  Masonry.  Tompkins  used  the 
Order  as  a  stepping-stone;  Enos  used  it  as  a 
sponge.  While  Tompkins  used  the  craft  to 
further  his  aims  in  other  directions  he  at 
least  did  not  lower  its  standing  in  the  com- 
munity, while  Enos  used  the  Order  just  as 
a  knife-grinder  uses  a  lathe. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  personal  history 
of  this  man.  He  rose  from  obscurity  into  the 
ranks  of  Masonry  and  when  he  was  cast  aside 
by  the  Lodge  he  went  to  the  Chapter,  re- 
ceived high  honors  in  Royal  Arch  Masonry, 
and  then  gradually  shrank  back  into  his  orig- 
inal obscurity.  He  finally  emerged  from  this 
in  1846,  a  poor,  broken-down  old  man,  con- 
fessing that  he  had  appropriated  money  be- 
longing to  the  Grand  Lodge.  He  was  then 
expelled  from  the  Order,  but  the  amount  of 
his  indebtedness  was  wiped  off  and  he  was 
afterwards  restored.  He  died  Oct.  31,  1866. 

Most  of  the  business  of  the  meeting  has 
already  been  summarized  in  these  pages.  One 
detail,  however,  deserves  notice  because  it  il- 
lustrates the  care  with  which  the  New  York 
brethren  guarded  against  outside  frauds  and 
also  the  cordial  feeling  which  existed  between 
the  United  Grand  Lodges  of  England  and  that 
of  New  York. 

About  1810  Joseph  De  Glock  D'Obernay, 
whom  Gould  in  his  history  of  Freemasonry 
describes  as  a  charlatan,  appeared  in  Haiti, 
where  he  peddled  a  vast  number  of  so-called 
degrees  with  pompous  and  unmeaning  titles 
and  enjoyed  quite  a  success  for  a  time  at  least. 
Where  he  went  after  leaving  Haiti  is  imma- 
terial to  our  story,  but  he  appeared  in  New 
York  in  1820.  At  the  meeting  in  December 
of  that  year,  at  which  the  Union  degree  was 
worked  in  the  presence  of  the  committee  of 
Grand  Lodge  officers  and  the  Masters  of  the 


city  Lodges,  D'Obernay  turned  up. as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Grand  Master  of  the  United 
Grand  Lodge  of  England  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  New  Spain  and  sought  admission,  handing 
in  a  document  which,  he  alleged,  substan- 
tiated his  claim  to  honor  and  recognition.  His 
peculiar  fame,  however,  had  preceded  him 
as  "being  a  person  who  for  several  years 
past  has  been  in  the  practice  of  setting  at  de- 
fiance the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  craft, 
contemning  the  authority  of  all  Grand  Lodges 
and  in  many  cases  infringing  their  rights  and 
prerogatives,"  and  believing  that  the  docu- 
ment presented  to  them  was  either  a  forgery 
or  the  result  of  fraud,  the  committee  decided 
to  detain  it  until  they  got  some  information  of 
a  definite  character.  In  accordance  with  this 
determination  the  Grand  Secretary  wrote  to 
England  and  in  return  received  the  following 
letter,  read  at  the  meeting  of  June,  1822: 

Freemason's  Hall,  London,  Jan.  2,  1822,  R.  •.  W.  •. 
Brother:  In  answer  to  your  communication  of  the 
7th  of  September  last,  I  am  commanded  by  the  M.  *. 
W.\  Grand  Master,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  to  state  to  you  that  the  Brother  J.  G. 
D'Obernay,  was  invested  with  powers  only  to  give 
the  Royal  Arch  Degree  in  New  Spain,  and  no- 
where in  the  British  colonies;  but  that  intelligence 
having  been  received  of  his  misconduct  as  a  Mason 
while  at  Jamaica,  orders  were  sent  to  the  Provincial 
Grand  Master  of  that  island  (Brother  Dr.  Clare)  to 
withdraw  the  diploma  which  had  been  given  him  for 
that  purpose.  You  will,  therefore,  be  good  enough 
to  return  the  document  which  Brother  D'Obernay 
has  so  abused,  and  which  you  have  so  properly  de- 
tained, in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  M.'.  W.*.  Grand 
Master,  *'to  be  delivered  into  His  Royal  Highness' 
own  hands,"  and  that  letter  enclosed  in  a  cover  di- 
rected to  me  at  this  place  in  the  usual  form.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  with  every  sentiment  of  fraternal 
regard,  R.*.  W.-.  Brother,  your  very  obedient  serv- 
ant and  Brother,  WILLIAM  H.  WHITE, 
Grand  Secretary  United  Grand  Lodge  of  England. 
To  the  Right  Worshipful  Elias  Hicks,  Grand  Sec- 
retary Grand  Lodge,  New  York. 

One  interesting  feature,  deserving  notice 
in  connection  with  this  subject  is  the  leisurely 
way  in  which  business  was  done  in  those  days. 
Elias  Hicks  was  instructed  to  write  about 
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D'Obernay's  diploma  in  December,  1820, 
He  did  so  on  September  7, 1821.  The  English 
Grand  Secretary  wrote  in  reply  on  January 
2,  1822,  and  the  missive  was  read  in  the  New 
York  Grand  Lodge  on  June  8,  1822! 

"Sundry  resolutions"  affecting  the  constitu- 
tion were  presented  at  the  meeting  on  June  10 
and  referred  to  a  committee  to  consider  what 
action  should  be  taken  in  connection  with 
them.  Their  report,  presented  June  12,  was 
quite  elaborate,  and,  after  reciting  that  "the 
interests  of  the  Fraternity  demand  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Book  of  Constitutions  should 
be  clear,  unequivocal  and  easy  to  be  under- 
stood," they  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

That  a  committee  of  nine  members  of  this  Grand 
Lodge  be  appointed  to  whom  shall  be  referred  the 
Book  of  Constitutions  and  all  Rules  and  Regulations 
of  the  said  Grand  Lodge,  for  the  purpose  of  revis- 
ing, amending  and  completing  the  same;  and  that 
the  said  committee  shall  meet  in  the  city  of  New 
York  on  the  second  Monday  in  November  next,  and 
may  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  until  they  shall 
have  prepared  a  new  Book  of  Constitutions  for  this 
Grand  Lodge;  and  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
said  committee  to  hand  the  same  over  to  the  Grand 
Secretary,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  cause  it  to  be 
printed  and  a  copy  thereof  transmitted  to  each  sub- 
ordinate Lodge  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Grand 
Lodge  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  next, 
and  that,  at  the  annual  communication  of  this  Grand 
Lodge  in  June  next,  the  same  shall  be  considered, 
altered  or  amended,  if  required;  and  if,  after  such 
consideration,  alteration  or  amendment,  it  shall  be 
accepted  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  ballot,  then  it  shall  become  the  Book  of 
Constitutions  of  this  Grand  Lodge. 

That  the  said  committee  shall  be  nominated  and 
located  as  follows:  The  M.\  W.*.,  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter, shall  be  one;  the  members  attending  this  Grand 
Lodge  from  the  late  Western  Senatorial  district  shall 
select  two;  the  members  from  the  late  Eastern  Sena- 
torial district  shall  select  two;  the  members  from  the 
late  Middle  Senatorial  district  shall  select  two,  and 
the  members  from  the  late  Southern  Senatorial  dis- 
trict shall  select  two;  which  nominations  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Grand  Lodge. 

That  the  members  of  this  committee  be  allowed 
for  their  services  and  attendance,  while  in  the  actual 
discharge  of  their  duties,  at  and  after  the  rate  of 


$2.50  per  day  and  a  like  sum  for  every  thirty  miles' 
travel  to  and  from  the  place  of  meeting  of  said  com- 
mittee. 

These  resolutions,  with  two  subsidiary  ones 
— as  to  payment  of  the  drafts  of  the  committee 
by  the  Grand  Treasurer  and  instructing  the 
Grand  Secretary  to  place  all  books  and  rec- 
ords at  their  disposal — was  passed  and  the 
committee  was  finally  appointed  as  follows: 
Joseph  Enos,  John  Greig,  of  Ontario  Lodge, 
No.  23;  Thomas  Walker  of  Ark  Lodge,  No. 
270;  Ebenezer  Wadsworth  of  Wadsworth 
Lodge,  No.  78;  Benjamin  Chamberlin  of  St. 
Patrick's,  No.  11 ;  Augustus  F.  Hayden  of 
Canaan  Lodge,  No.  44;  Welcome  Esleeck  of 
Granville  Lodge,  No.  55,  and  Matthew  L. 
Davis  and  W.  S.  Cardwell,  of  Washington 
Lodge,  No.  84.  The  Grand  Secretary,  Elias 
Hicks,  was  added  to  the  committee  ex  officio. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Hicks,  who  was  only  on  the  com- 
mittee by  virtue  of  his  office  and  who,  it  is 
not  likely,  was  to  have  a  vote  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  committee,  only  two  representa- 
tives of  the  city  were  appointed.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Grand  Lodge  im- 
portant changes  in  the  government  of  the 
body  were  to  be  considered  and  only  one  city 
Lodge  was  practically  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
proceedings.  This,  coupled  with  the  election 
of  Enos  to  the  Grand  Mastership,  was  too 
much  to  be  calmly  submitted  to  and  for  the 
time  the  desire  for  revolt,  for  change,  passed 
from  the  country  to  the  city.  This  spirit  found 
a  very  significant  expression  in  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were  read, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution,  laid 
over,  just  before  the  annual  meeting  ad- 
journed on  June  12.  They  were  presented  by 
Henry  Marsh,  Master  of  Benevolent  Lodge, 
No.  142,  New  York  City: 

Whereas,  Serious  dissensions  have  arisen  in  this 
Grand  Lodge  calculated  to  impair  the  dignity  and 
respectability  of  our  Order;  and,  whereas,  these  dis- 
sensions are  widespreading  in  their   dire  conse- 
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quences  and  are  fraught  with  mischief,  the  termina- 
tion of  which  cannot  be  foreseen;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  form  in  the  State 
of  New  York  two  Grand  Lodges,  one  to  be  located 
in  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  other  in  such  town 
or  place  as  a  majority  of  the  Lodges  out  of  the  city 
may  designate. 

Resolved,  That  the  Lodges  out  of  the  city  be 
permitted  to  select  the  Grand  Lodge*  under  whose 
jurisdiction  they  will  hail. 

Resolved,  That  the  mode  and  manner  of  dividing 
the  funds  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  

The  expenses  in  the  shape  of  charity  during 
the  year  had  amounted  to  $2,125.87,  of  which 
$782  was  given  to  city  applicants,  $680  to 
country,  and  $663  to  "sojourners  of  both  sexes 
and  all  nations";  $1,253.67  was  paid  to  dele- 
gates; the  Visitors,  while  they  lasted,  cost 
$440.24,  and  the  Treasurer  reported  that  to 
meet  current  expenses  he  had  to  draw  $300 
from  the  permanent  fund. 

The  interim  between  the  time  the  annual 
meeting  of  1822  dispersed  and  that  of  1823 
convened  may  fairly  be  described  as  a  period 
of  armed  neutrality.  The  city  Lodges  felt 
sore  at  being  outvoted  if  not  out-generaled, 
and  the  breach  between  city  and  country 
slowly  but  steadily  widened.  There  is  not 
much  on  record  which  proves  this  directly, 
such  grievances  were  not  committed  to  paper, 
but  the  indications  are  abundant.  A  meeting 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  was  held  in  December, 
at  which  nothing  was  done  beyond  routine 
business  excepting  the  presentation  of  a  series 
of  rules  governing  the  appointment  of  proxies, 
making  it  imperative  that  each  proxy  should 
be  elected  such  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the 
Lodge  he  represented  after  being  voted  for 
in  the  usual  manner.  This  was  a  blow  against 
the  country,  but  as  it  was  in  the  main  merely 
a  reaffirmation  of  the  existing  law  nothing 
could  be  done  except  to  pass  it,  as  was  done 
at  the  next  meeting.  The  practice  in  earlier 
times  of  the  Lodges,  many  of  them,  at  least, 
had  been  to  send  blank  forms  of  proxy  to  the 
Grand  Secretary,  who  filled  up  the  blank  with 


his  own  name  or  whatever  name  he  chose, 
a  custom  which  certainly  might  be  attended 
with  many  abuses.  That,  however,  to  a  great 
extent  had  changed  and  the  country  people 
sent  on  their  own  proxies  to  the  city  and  they 
seem  to  have  passed  from  hand  to  hand  with- 
out any  regard  to  regularity,  but  care  was 
taken  as  a  general  rule  that  the  interests  of 
the  country  Lodges  should  be  fully  conserved. 
Then,  at  the  meeting  of  March  5, 1823,  the  city 
men  had  again  an  inping.  After  passing  the 
iron-clad  affirmation  of  the  proxy  rule  and 
a  decision  favoring  the  renting  of  the  large 
room  in  Tammany  Hall  for  the  future  meet- 
ings of  the  Grand  Lodge,  the  Grand  Secretary 
called  the  attention  of  the  brethren  to  a  much 
more  serious  matter.  He  read  a  letter  he  had 
received  on  Jan.  21,  1823,  from  Temple 
Lodge,  No.  12,  Northeast,  Dutchess  county, 
stating  that  $42  had  been  paid  Grand  Visitor 
Wadsworth  in  1820,  in  full  payment  of  their 
dues  to  June  i,  1819.  This  money  had  not 
been  paid  to  the  Grand  Lodge.  On  receipt 
of  that  letter  he  had,  he  said,  written  to  Wads- 
worth  on  the  subject,  but  had  received  neither 
the  money  nor  any  answer  to  his  letter. 
Thereupon  the  Grand  Lodge  passed  a  resolu- 
tion which  for  the  time  being  disposed  of 
that  official: 

Resolved,  That  Ebenezer  Wadsworth,  late  Grand 
Visitor  of  the  Second  District,  having,  by  an  order 
of  this  Grand  Lodge,  on  the  5th  of  December,  5821, 
been  enjoined  forthwith  to  pay  in  all  moneys  re- 
ceived by  him  in  his  capacity  of  a  Grand  Visitor; 
and  having  from  his  neglect  to  do  so  been  sum- 
moned to  show  cause  at  the  quarterly  communica- 
tion, in  June  last,  why  he  should  not  be  suspended 
from  Masonic  communication  for  unduly  withhold- 
ing moneys  so  received  by  him  in  his  said  capacity, 
he  having  at  that  time  in  his  hands  the  aforesaid 
sum  of  $42,  so  received  from  Temple  Lodge,  and 
instead  of  paying  the  same  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
the  before-mentioned  injunction,  concealed  the  fact 
of  his  having  received  it,  has  thereby  shown  a 
marked  contempt  of  the  authority  of  this  Grand 
Lodge  and  incurred  the  penalty  prescribed  in  the 
19th  Rule,  loth  Section,  3d  Chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Constitutions. 
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Resolved,  That  the  said  Ebenezer  Wadsworth  be, 
and  he  is  hereby  suspended  from  all  Masonic  com- 
munication for  and  during  the  period  of  ten  years 
from  the  date  of  this  resolution. 

Ordered,  That  the  preceding  resolutions  be  com- 
municated to  the  respective  Lodges  under  this 
jurisdiction. 

The  city  men  on  their  part  were  not  idle. 
They  fully  appreciated  the  gravity  of  the  sit- 
uation and  were  anxious  to  meet  it  as  calmly 
and  as  intelligently  as  possible.  During  the 
winter  they  held  several  meetings,  informal 
of  course,  to  discuss  what  had  best  be  done 
under  the  circumstances  and,  if  possible,  to 
restore  harmony.  In  fact,  in  their  anxiety  on 
this  point  they  seemed  perfectly  willing  to  give 
up  everything  for  which  they  had  contended, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  retention  of 
New  York  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.  As  a  result  of  their  deliberations, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  some  definite  action  be- 
ing taken  at  the  approaching  annual  meeting, 
they  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  country 
Lodges  on  May  20,  1823,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts : 

Whereas,  Difficulties  and  differences  of  opinion 
have  for  some  time  existed,  and  do  now  exist  be- 
tween the  delegates  from  the  country  Lodges  and 
the  delegates  from  the  Lodges  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  its  vicinity  touching  the  mode  and  man- 
ner of  the  government  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  also  as  respects  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  funds  thereof;  and 

Whereas,  The  delegates  from  the  Lodges  in  the 
city  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity  are  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  as  the  Grand  Lodge  aforesaid  was 
located  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  patent,  forever 
there  to  be  and  remain  unmoved,  any  attempt  to 
remove  the  same  would  be  a  violation  of  the  powers 
and  rights  vested  in  them;  and 

Whereas,  Certain  alterations  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  said  Grand  Lodge  have  already  been  made, 
and  further  alterations  and  provisions  have  been 
proposed,  which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would 
partially,  if  not  altogether,  destroy  the  original 
intentions  therein  contemplated,  and  above  all, 
that  harmony  and  friendship  so  essentially  necessary 
for  the  well-being  of  the  fraternity  at  large. 

Then  follow  the  proposals  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  city  Lodges  were  to  remedy  all 


this.  The  first  was  the  report  of  all  the 
amendments  adopted  on  June  9,  182 1  (de- 
tailed on  page  131),  excepting  that  the  cost 
of  a  warrant  was  to  remain  at  $35  and  "the 
lowest  fees  for  the  first  three  degrees,  which 
were  $20,  will  remain  at  $14." 

The  Grand  Lodge  was  to  remain  at  New 
York  unless  removed  thence  by  vote  of  all 
the  Lodges,  but  it  was  to  consist  of  the  four 
leading  officers  and  past  officers  of  these 
grades,  all  present  and  past  Grand  Chaplains, 
all  present  and  past  District  Grand  Masters 
(Visitors)  and  the  Masters,  Past  Masters  and 
Wardens  of  Lodges  in  the  counties  of  New 
York,  Richmond,  Kings,  Queens,  Suffolk, 
Westchester,  Putnam,  Dutchess,  Ulster, 
Orange,  Sullivan  and  Rockland. 

The  residue  of  the  State  was  to  be  divided 
into  four  districts,  under  District  Grand 
Lodges,  each  Lodge  to  make  duplicate  re- 
turns, one  for  the  Grand  Lodge  and 
one  for  the  district  body,  and  the  dues 
of  the  subordinate  Lodges  were  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  District  Grand 
Lodge  and  the  Grand  Lodge  itself.  The 
latter  was  to  issue  all  warrants,  to  make 
all  general  legislation  affecting  the  craft 
in  the  State,  to  hear  and  adjudicate  all 
appeals  from  the  District  Lodges.  The  lat- 
ter in  turn  were  to  have  their  annual  meet- 
ings in  January,  to  pass  all  rules  necessary 
for  the  government  of  the  Lodges  in  their  dis- 
tricts not  at  variance  with  the  landmarks  and 
the  Book  of  Constitutions,  to  direct  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  district  charity  fund,  to  issue 
dispensations  to  make  Masons  at  sight,  and  in 
a  general  way  to  take  the  place  of  a  Grand 
Lodge  within  their  territory.  The  District 
Grand  Masters  were  to  be  by  virtue  of  their 
office  members  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  be 
entitled  to  four  votes  and  it  was  made  im- 
perative for  them  to  attend  the  June  meet- 
ings, for  which  they  were  to  receive  $1.50  a 
day  and  a  like  sum  for  each  forty  miles  trav- 
eled to  and  from  New  York. 

The  concluding  clause  of  the  circular  pro- 
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vided  that  the  funds  of  the  Grand  Lodge  were 
to  be  thus  divided:  One-half  to  remain  with 
the  present  body  and  the  remainder  to  be  di- 
vided equally  among  the  four  District  Grand 
Lodges,  and  to  constitute  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct fund  for  and  subject  to  the  control  oi 
each.    This  document  was  signed  by: 

Smith  Ovutt,  St.  John's,  No.  i. 

J.  Van  Benschoten,  Independent  Royal 
Arch,  No.  2. 

James  Herring,  Jr.,  Independent  Royal 
Arch,  No.  2. 

Richard  Pennell,  Independent  Royal  Arch, 
No.  2. 

John  Leonard.  St.  Andrew's,  No.  7. 
J.  Wilkie,  St.  John's,  No.  9. 
R.  Philips,  Hiram,  No.  10. 
S.  Montgomery,  Hiram,  No.  10. 
Harris  Blood,  Holland.  No.  16. 
R.  U.  Lang,  Holland,  No.  16. 
J.  G.  Finn,  Trinity.  No.  39. 
George  Hodgson,  Phoenix,  No.  40. 
Patrick  Mott,  Morton,  No.  46. 
James    Bouchaud,    L'Union  Francaise, 
No.  71. 

S.  S.  Birdsall,  Fortitude,  No.  81. 

N.  Greenard,  Abram's,  No.  83. 

Mordecai  Myers,  Washington,  No.  84. 

Matthew  L.  Davis,  Washington,  No.  84. 

John  P.  Garniss,  Adelphi,  No.  91. 

W.  F.  Piatt,  Morton,  No.  108. 

George  W.  Hyer,  Mount  Moriah,  No.  132. 

Henry  Marsh,  Benevolent,  No.  142. 

J.  T.  Bellany,  Clinton,  No.  143. 

Richard  Ellis,  Mechanic,  No.  153. 

James  Flanagan,  New  Jerusalem,  No.  158. 

Lebbeus  Chapman,  Concord,  No.  304. 

Henry  Willet,  German  Union,  No.  322. 

Edward  Hamilton,  Hibernia,  No.  339. 

No  answer  was  returned  to  these  proposi- 
tions and  the  city  Lodges  prepared  for  the 
inevitable.  The  annual  meeting  was  called  to 
order  on  June  3,  1823,  and  112  Lodges  were 
represented.  As  we  read  the  minutes  we 
can  see  clearly  that  not  only  was  trouble  ex- 
pected, but  its  results  had  been  anticipated. 
McClenachan  says  that  "the  day  before  the 
Grand  Lodge  session  the  country  delegates 
held  a  caucus  which  excluded  every  city 
member  as  an  officer."    (History,  Vol.  2, 


Page  373.)  The  city  men  were  equally  ready 
for  any  emergency  that  might  arise — if  they 
did  not  by  a  previously  concocted  plan  actu- 
ally force  the  emergency  which  did  arise  and 
divided  the  jealous  sections  into  warring 
forces.  The  trouble  began  on  the  opening  day, 
and  it  came  so  quickly  and  so  unexpectedly 
and  upon  such  apparently  slight  provocation 
that  the  truce  was  ended  and  the  struggle 
began  before  the  combatants  were  fully  aware 
of  what  had  happened  after  the  usual  open- 
ing ceremonies.  A  simple  motion  to  appoint 
a  committee  on  credentials  was  withdrawn  in 
favor  of  the  following,  submitted  by  Deputy 
Grand  Master  Brush : 

"That   be  a  committee  to 

examine  the  credentials  of  representatives  of 
the  subordinate  Lodges,  either  in  person  or 
by  proxy,  agreeably  to  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  that  tRey 
make  report  stating  the  number  of  votes  such 
representatives  are  entitled  to  at  this  com- 
munication." Brother  Matthew  L.  Davis  of 
Washington  Lodge,  No.  84,  New  York,  sub- 
mitted as  an  amendment  to  this  that  after  the 
word  "Lodge"  there  should  be  inserted  the 
words  "as  explained  in  the  resolution  (his 
own)  of  March  5,  1823,"  and  a  debate  ensued. 
In  the  course  of  it  the  Grand  Master  made  a 
ruling  on  a  point  of  order.  An  appeal  from 
this  decision  was  offered,  but  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter very  properly  refused  to  entertain  it. 
Brother  Davis  protested  against  this  and  was 
arguing  the  matter  when  the  Grand  Master, 
probably  seeing  from  the  temper  of  the  meet- 
ing that  it  was  getting  beyond  his  control,  per- 
emptorily stopped  the  proceedings  by  declar- 
ing the  meeting  adjourned  until  the  following 
day,  and  as  his  gavel  descended  on  making 
the  announcement  it  fell  for  the  last  time  for 
four  years  on  a  united  Grand  Lodge. 

What  may  be  called  the  New  York  official 
statement  of  the  events  of  the  crisis  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

'The  Grand  Lodge  having  from  its  first  or- 
ganization held  its  meetings  in  the  evening. 
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had,  as  usual,  been  summoned  at  7  o'clock 
p.  m.,  at  or  near  which  hour  the  Grand  Offi- 
cers took  their  seats  and  the  same  was  opened. 
The  privilege  of  the  country  Lodges  and  no 
less  of  the  Past  Masters  of  being  represented 
by  proxy  having,  in  the  exercise  of  it  and 
through  the  instrumentality  of  interested  in- 
dividuals to  promote  their  similar  designs, 
been  grossly  perverted  and  abused,  an  explan- 
atory regulation  had  been  passed  at  the  quar- 
terly communication  in  March  definmg  the 
manner  in  which  proxies  ought  to  be  appoint- 
ed, and  upon  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  examine  the  credentials  of  the 
delegates  claiming  seats  it  was  proposed  to 
consider  as  regular  such  credentials  only  as 
had  been  made  out  conformably  to  that  ex- 
planatory regulation.  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate which  ensued  upon  this  proposition  an 
appeal  was  made  from  the  decision  of  the 
chair  upon  a  question  of  order,  when  the 
Grand  Master  decided  that  there  should  be 
no  appeal  from  his  decision,  and,  without  the 
consent  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  there  assembled,  declared  the 
meeting  adjourned  until  the  morning  of  the 
following  day.    Viewing  this  measure  as  ar- 


bitrary in  its  bearings  and  calculated  to  render 
the  representatives  of  the  great  Masonic  body 
subordinate  to  the  will  and  subject  to  the  per- 
petual domination  of  any  individual,  who, 
being  once  placed  in  the  chair,  might,  if  the 
principle  were  admitted,  prevent  by  adjourn- 
ment the  election  of  a  successor,  and  consid- 
ering that  as  the  constitution  provides  that 
*the  Grand  Lodge  must  meet  in  some  con- 
venient place  in  order  to  elect  new,  or  reap- 
point the  old  officers,  and  such  election  shall 
be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June,'  such 
election  in  order  to  be  legal  must  at  least  have 
been  opened,  or  begun,  if  not  closed  and  com- 
pleted, at  such  meeting,  therefore,  the  follow- 
ing Lodges  *  *  *  after  entering  their  sol- 
emn protest  against  the  procedure,  repaired 
forthwith  to  St.  John's  Hall  and,  re-forming 
the  Grand  Lodge,  resumed  the  business  for 
which  they  had  assembled  and  proceeded  to 
an  immediate  election  of  Grand  Officers  ac- 
cording to  the  charter." 

We  will  now  follow  the  fortunes  of  each  di- 
vision, designating  the  sections  for  conven- 
ience' sake  by  the  names  of  City  Lodge  and 
Country  Lodge,  as  the  title  of  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  State  of  New  York  was  claimed  by  each. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


THE  CITY  GRAND  LODGE. 


MMEDIATELY  after  the  stroke 
of  Grand  Master  Enos*  gavel  the 
representatives  of  the  city  Lodges 
and  their  sympathizers,  as  if  by 
a  previously  understood  arrangement,  passed 
out  of  Tammany  Hall  and  repaired  to  St. 
John's  Hall.  Then  they  at  once  reorganized 
under  the  lead  of  Senior  Grand  Warden  Rich- 
ard Hatfield,  then  a  member  of  Holland 
Lodge,  who  presided  as  Acting  Master.  The 
other  officers  acting  or  actual  at  the  meeting 
were : 

James  E.  Betts,  Master  of  St.  John's,  No.  i, 
as  Deputy  Grand  Master. 

Joseph  Hoxie,  Master  of  St.  Andrew's,  No. 
7,  as  Senior  Grand  Warden. 

Robert  Phillips,  Master  of  Hiram,  No.  10, 
as  Junior  Grand  Warden. 

Elias  Hicks,  Grand  Secretary. 

Cornelius  Bogart,  Grand  Treasurer. 

Henry  Marsh,  Senior  Grand  Deacon. 

Wm.  F.  Stevenson,  Junior  Grand  Deacon. 

Joseph  Jacobs,  Grand  Pursuivant. 

Bryan  Rossiter,  Grand  Tyler. 

The  Lodges  which  took  part  in  this  meet- 
ing were  as  follows: 

St.  John's,  No.  I,  New  York. 

Independent  Royal  Arch,  No.  2,  New  York. 

St.  Andrew's,  No.  7,  New  York. 

St.  John's,  No.  9,  New  York. 

Hiram,  No.  10,  New  York. 

Holland,  No.  16,  New  York. 

Trinity,  No.  39,  New  York. 

Homer,  No.  74,  Shaghcoke,  Rensselaer 
county. 

Phoenix,  No.  40,  New  York. 

Westchester,  No.  46,  New  Rochelle,  West- 
chester county. 


Suffolk,  No.  57,  Smithtown,  Suffolk  county. 
Morton,    No.    63,    Hempstead,  Queens 
county. 

Rensselaer,  No.  68,  Rensselaerville,  Albany 
county. 

L'Union  Francaise,  No.  71,  New  York. 
Fortitude,  No.  81,  Brooklyn,  Kings  county. 
Horizontal,    No.    82,    Carmel,  Putnam 
county. 

Abram's,  No.  83,  New  York. 

Washington,  No.  84,  New  York. 

Adelphi,  No.  91,  New  York. 

Morton,  No.  108,  New  York. 

Mount  Moriah,  No.  132,  New  York. 

Benevolent,  No.  142,  New  York. 

Clinton,  No.  143,  New  York. 

Mechanic,  No.  153,  New  York. 

New  Jerusalem,  No.  158,  Bloomingdale, 
New  York. 

Newtown  Union,  No.  174,  Newtown, 
Queens  county. 

Concord,  No.  304,  New  York. 

German  Union,  No.  322,  New  York. 

Hohenlinden,  No.  338,  Brooklyn,  Kings 
county. 

Hibemia,  No.  339,  New  York. 
Philipstown,  No.  352,  Philipstown,  Put- 
nam county. 

That  is,  thirty-one  Lodges  in  all.  Of  these 
nineteen  were  New  York  City  Lodges,  eight 
were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  New  York* 
or  on  Long  Island,  and  four  might  be  re- 
garded as  country  Lodges — located  too  far 
from  the  city  to  be  under  its  immediate  influ- 
ence. Of  these  latter  Homer,  No.  74;  Hori- 
zontal, No.  82,  and  Philipstown,  No.  354, 
soon  afterward  went  over  to  the  opposition 
camp,  leaving  Rensselaer,  No.  68,  alone  to 
represent  the  State  in  an  establishment  other- 
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wise  made  up  wholly  of  New  York  and  Long 
Island  Lodges.  This,  however,  was  probably 
anticipated  and  the  surprise  of  the  occasion 
in  connection  with  the  meeting  was  that  any 
Lodges  at  all  in  the  interior  of  the  State 
should  have  been  represented. 

Having  thus  organized  the  meeting,  the 
brethren  proceeded  with  the  business  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
since  they  had  left  Tammany  Hall  in  the 
morning.  The  next  business  which  would 
have  been  in  order  but  for  Grand  Master 
Enos'  gavel  was  that  of  the  election  of  officers, 
and  this  business  was  entered  upon  with  the 
following  result: 

John  Wells,  Grand  Master. 
Martin  Hoffman,  Deputy  Grand  Master. 
Richard  Hatfield,  Senior  Grand  Warden. 
Matson  Smith,  M.  D.,  Junior  Grand  War- 
den. 

Elias  Hicks,  Grand  Secretary. 
Cornelius  Bogert,  Grand  Treasurer. 
Rev.  Henry  I.  Feltus,  D.  D.,    )  Grand 
Rev.  Evan  Malbone  Johnston,  f  Chaplains. 
Joseph  Jacobs,  Grand  Pursuivant. 
Gerrit  Lansing,  Assistant  Grand  Pursui- 
vant. 

Bryan  Rossiter,  Grand  Tyler. 

These  were  practically  all  city  men.  At 
the  same  time  the  names  were  such  that  any 
Grand  Lodge  might  have  felt  honored  in  hav- 
ing such  an  array  of  reputable  citizens  at  its 
head — men  of  undoubted  integrity,  brains  and 
public  spirit.  John  Wells,  who  had  been 
called  to  the  chair  held  by  Livingston  and 
Clinton,  was,  like  them,  a  lawyer,  and  pos- 
sessed talents  sufficient  to  have  won  for  him 
a  national  reputation  had  he  cared,  like  them, 
to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  politics.  But 
his  inclinations  and  tastes  led  in  a  different 
direction.  His  business  was  law,  his  solace 
was  religion.  John  Wells  was  born  in  Cherry 
Valley,  N.  Y.,  in  1770.  His  father,  Robert 
Wells,  a  prosperous  farmer,  and  the  entire 
household — twelve  persons — were  murdered 
in  1778  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Cherry 
Valley  massacre.     John  Wells  would  have 


shared  the  same  fate  had  he  not  at  the 
time  the  descent  was  made  been  in  Schenec- 
tady attending  school.  No  section  of  New 
York  suffered  more  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  than  the  old  county  of  Tryon 
(Montgomery).  In  1777,  at  a  conference  at 
Oswego,  the  Indian  tribes  were  induced  to 
take  sides  with  the  British  and  thus  engage  in 
a  struggle  with  which  they  had  nothing  to 
do,  when  their  own  best  interests  should  have 
made  them  refrain  from  any  participation. 
Even  the  British  at  home  protested  against 
such  an  alliance  and  the  protest  was  voiced 
in  an  eloquent  speech  by  Lord  Chatham.  But 
the  alliance  prevailed,  the  Indians  went  on 
the  warpath  with  their  red-coated  friends  and 
suffered  a  disastrous  defeat  at  Oriskany. 
Heretofore  they  had  fought  for  pay;  hence- 
forth they  fought  for  vengeance,  vengeance 
for  those  of  their  number  who  had  fallen  at 
Oriskany.   Says  a  writer  in  a  recent  review: 

Before  the  year  had  passed  the  Indians  had  de- 
scended upon  several  of  the  frontier  settlements, 
and  throughout  the  next  five  years  the  history  of 
Tryon  county  was  to  be  told  in  chronicles  of  burn- 
ing villages,  captured  prisoners,  pitched  battles,  and 
atrocious  massacres.  When  the  war  closed  12,000 
farms  lay  unoccupied  in  the  county.  The  wheat  de- 
stroyed amounted  to  150,000  bushels.  The  militia 
had  fallen  from  2,500  men  to  800.  Two-thirds  of 
the  inhabitants  had  died  or  fled,  and  among  those 
who  remained  were  400  widows  and  2,000  orphans. 
No  part  of  the  thirteen  colonies  suffered  to  a  like 
extent  from  the  ravages  of  the  war — not  Boston  or 
Philadelphia,  not  New  York  city  or  any  region  in 
the  south.  Here  alone  did  the  settlers  contend  with 
the  soldiers  of  England  and  the  savages  of  the 
forest.  Here  alone  was  a  settled  and  prosperous 
land  converted  into  a  land  more  desolate  and  for- 
bidding than  it  was  before  the  white  man  had  felled 
its  forests  and  reared  his  cabins  on  its  fruitful  soil. 

The  descent  on  Cherry  Valley  occurred  in  the 
late  autumn  of  1778,  and  it  was  planned  not  by  the 
Indians,  but  by  a  white  man — Capt.  Walter  N.  But- 
ler. Butler  had  recently  been  imprisoned  by  order 
of  a  Continental  court-martial,  and  was  as  eager  for 
revenge  as  were  the  Indians  whom  he  had  readily 
induced  to  join  him.  The  attacking  force  num- 
bered about  700  men,  of  whom  200  were  Tories. 
The  first  act  of  massacre  was  committed  at  the 
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house  of  Robert  Wells — man  who  had  taken  no 
active  part  in  the  war  and  had  never  harmed  any 
of  those  who  came  to  murder  his  family.  The 
Indians  and  Tories  then  left  the  place,  and  the  fol- 
lowing morning  found  the  abandoned  slaughter  field 
white  with  new-fallen  snow. 

Col.  John  Butler,  the  father  of  Walter,  and  him- 
self a  most  active  and  relentless  Tory,  as  his  work 
at  Wyoming  sufficiently  shows,  was  shocked  at  these 
barbarities.  He  had  known  Robert  Wells  intimate- 
ly, and  was  heard  to  say:  ''I  would  have  gone  miles 
on  my  hands  and  knees  to  have  saved  that  family, 
and  why  my  son  did  not  do  it  God  only  knows." 
Common  testimony  has  come  down  to  prove  the 
barbarities  of  the  Tories  at  Cherry  Valley;  they 
were  more  savage  than  the  savages  themselves. 
Indeed,  more  than  one  person  owed  his  life  to  an 


JOSEPH  BRANT,  THE  MOHAWK  CHIEF. 


Indian — ^Joseph  Brant,  who  led  the  Mohawks  and 
was  shocked  at  the  murderous  work  of  the  Senecas. 

John  Wells  was  taken  to  New  York  by 
an  aunt,  and,  after  being  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton, studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1791.  In  the  following  year  he  became  a 
member  of  Holland  Lodge.  In  1794  he  joined 
the  then  newly  formed  Howard  Lodge  and 
was  elected  its  Master.  His  literary  ability 
attracted  the  attention  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  by  him  he  was  intrusted  with  the  task  of 
preparing,  when  not  writing,  the  papers 
known  as  "The  Federalist."  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  nearest  approach  he  ever  made 


into  the  field  of  practical  politics,  for  hence- 
forth he  devoted  himself  strictly  to  his  pro- 
fession and  soon  became  regarded  as  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  local  bar.  His  attention 
to  Grand  Lodge  matters  after  he  became  a 
member  of  that  body  was  most  marked  and  he 
served  at  least  one  term  on  the  Committee 
of  Charity.  In  1805  he  was  appointed  Grand 
Secretary  by  Grand  Master  Morton  on  the 
retirement  of  D.  D.  Tompkins  and  contin- 
ued in  that  office  until  1816,  when  the  press- 
ing requirements  of  his  private  business  de- 
manded his  entire  attention  for  a  rime.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  the  General  Theological 
Seminary.  For  many  years  he  held  the  same 
useful  position  in  connection  with  Columbia 
College,  and  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Princeton,  his  alma 
mater.  For  many  years  he  served  as  a  Ves- 
tryman of  Grace  Church  and  there,  after  his 
death,  in  1823,  a  beautiful  memorial,  includ- 
ing a  bust,  was  erected  "by  the  members  of 
the  bar  of  this  city  as  a  testimony  of  their 
respect  for  the  memory  of  John  Wells,  who 
elevated  and  adorned  their  profession  by  his 
integrity,  eloquence  and  learning."  Such  a 
man  would  have  added  fresh  honor  to  a  chair 
which  had  been  dignified  by  I-ivingston  and 
Clinton,  which  had  not  had  that  dignity  in- 
creased by  Tompkins  and  which  was  certainly 
degraded  by  the  occupancy  of  Enos,  but  to 
the  regret  of  all  he  refused,  pleading  the  pres- 
sure of  professional  duties.  Possibly,  how- 
ever, he  had  the  presage  of  a  still  higher  call, 
for  some  three  months  later  (September  7) 
he  passed  to  his  reward. 

Richard  Hatfield  was  long  a  merchant  in 
New  York  and  Dr.  Matson  Smith,  a  member 
of  Westchester  Lodge,  No.  46,  New  Rochelle, 
held  for  many  years  the  most  prominent  place 
among  the  physicians  of  Westchester  county. 
Cornelius  Bogert,  the  Grand  Treasurer,  was  a 
merchant  and  had  proved  his  competence  by 
long  tenure  of  office  for  the  Treasurership, 
Elias  Hicks,  the  Grand  Secretary,  had  been 
Master  of  Holland  Lodge  for  fourteen  terms. 
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"I  have  read  papers  by  him,"  wrote  Joseph 
N.  Balestier,  the  historian  of  Holland  Lodge, 
"which  evince  excellent  abilities  and  are  ex- 
pressed with  remarkable  purity  of  dictum. 
The  fact  that  he  was  so  long  Master  of  this 
Lodge  proves  the  vast  amount  of  Masonic 
labor  he  performed  and  the  high  opinion  en- 
tertained of  his  qualifications.  As  a  statisti- 
cian he  was  unsurpassed  and  he  had  a  singu- 
lar fondness  for  keeping  a  brief  record  of  cur- 
rent events,  which  he  afterward  published  in 
almanacs,  of  which  several,  formerly  his  prop- 


MEMORIAL  OF  JOHN  WELLS.  IN  ST.  PAUL'S  > 
CHAPEL,  NEW  YORK. 

erty  and  abounding  in  manuscript  notes,  now 
belong  to  myself.  EHas  Hicks,  the  Mason, 
was  a  member  of  the  Episcopalian  Church  and 
not  related  to  Elias  Hicks,  the  famous  Quaker. 
He  died  in  1844." 

The  Rev.  Henry  L  Feltus  (afterward  Senior 
Grand  Warden)  was  rector  of  St.  Ann's  Epis- 
copal Church,  Brooklyn  from  1807  till  1814 
and  afterwards  rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
New  York,  till  his  death,  in  1828.  The 


Rev.  Evan  Malbone  Johnston,  the  Associate 
Grand  Chaplain,  was  a  clergyman  with  a  good 
deal  of  history.  He  was  a  native  of  Rhode 
Island.  After  being  ordained  at  Newport 
in  181 3  he  served  for  a  year  as  curate  in  Grace 
Church,  New  York,  and  then  went  to  New- 
town, Long  Island,  of  which  he  continued 
rector  until  1826.  In  that  year  he  built  St. 
John's  Church,  Brooklyn,  at  his  own  expense 
and  served  as  its  rector  without  salary  for 
twenty  years.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
Brooklyn's  civic  affairs,  and  it  was  through 
his  exertions  that  Myrtle  Avenue  was  first 
opened  up.  In  1846  he  established  a 
new  mission,  St.  Michael's,  and  he  minis- 
tered to  it  until  his  death  in  1865.  "His 
name,"  wrote  Henry  Whittemore  in  his  "His- 
tory of  Masonry  in  the  Third  District,"  "was 
interwoven  with  the  Fraternity  during  its 
darkest  days  in  the  State,  and  when  anti- 
Masonry,  with  its  hydra-headed  followers, 
was  forcing  many  of  the  most  prominent 
Masons  in  the  State  to  'hide  their  lights  under 
a  bushel'  he  defended  the  Order  boldly  both 
in  and  out  of  the  pulpit.  In  an  address  he  de- 
livered at  the  demise  of  M.\  W.-.  Elisha  King 
he  exposed  the  political  objects  of  the  anti- 
Masonry  party  in  the  State  and  characterized 
its  followers  as  not  only  enemies  of  the  coun- 
try, *but  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.'  The 
great  cause  of  religion  and  benevolence  owes 
this  worthy  brother  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
noble,  fearless  and  self-sacrificing  efforts." 

Such,  with  the  exception  of  Martin  Hoff- 
man, who  will  be  referred  to  later,  were  the 
leaders  the  New  York  Lodges  put  forward 
at  this  crisis.  They  were  all  men  above  the 
average,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  was 
recognized  in  the  State  and  tended  almost 
from  the  beginning  to  weaken  the  country. 
The  line  of  division  was  quickly  drawn,  and, 
having  elected  officers,  the  City  Lodges  at 
once  threw  down  the  gauntlet  and  claimed 
precedence  and  regularity,  claimed,  in  fact, 
to  be  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York, 
which  had  existed  since  the  days  of  Livings- 
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ton.  As  soon  as  the  election  was  over  Brother 
Marsh's  resolution,  submitted  at  the  close  of 
the  previous  annual  session,  was  called  up  for 
action  and  passed,  with  some  modifications,  in 
the  following  words : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  that  two  Grand 
Lodges  be  formed  in  the  State  of  New  York,  viz.: 
The  one  already  located  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  the  other  to  be  located  in  such  town  or  place 
out  of  said  city  as  a  majority  of  the  Lodges  out  of 
said  city  consenting  to  form  a  part  of  the  same 
may  designate. 

Resolved,  That  the  Lodges  in  good  standing  out 
of  the  city  be  permitted  to  select  the  Grand  Lodge 
under  whose  jurisdiction  they  will  hail. 

Having  thus  kindly  shown  the  Country 
Lodges  the  way  in  which  they  were  to  elect 
a  meeting  place  and  left  the  door  still  open 
so  that  such  of  them  as  chose  might  yet  walk 
in,  the  New  York  men,  conscious  of  their 
united,  though  diminished  ranks,  and  rejoic- 
ing in  the  possession  of  the  many  archives 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
quietly  went  on  with  the  work  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  New  York,  leaving  the  others  to 
work  out  their  future  under  whatever  sort  of 
flag  they  thought  fit  to  erect.  They,  how- 
ever, did  not  dub  their  country  brethren  as 
"clandestine,"  and  in  that  respect  this  divi- 
sion of  the  constituent  elements  in  a  single 
Masonic  Grand  body  is  unique — so  far,  at 
least,  as  our  reading  goes  or  memory  serves. 
The  city  men  even  ten  days  after  the  crash 
voted  $30  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  Mas- 
ter of  Niagara  Lodge,  a  man  whose  Lodge 
was  from  the  first  arrayed  against  them,  and 
that,  too,  by  his  vote  as  representative  in  the 
Grand  Lodge. 

The  first  setback  the  city  men  received  was 
in  the  declination  of  John  Wells  to  accept 
the  Grand  Mastership,  but  this  w^as  soon  over- 
come by  the  acceptance  of  the  office  by  Mar- 
tin Hoffman  after  a  unanimous  election.  In 
spite  of  the  undoubted  ability  which  Brother 
Wells  would  have  brought  to  the  office,  possi- 
bly no  wiser  choice  could  have  been  made 
in  the  emergency  than  that  of  this  old  and 


tried  servant  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  Experi- 
ence was  one  of  the  prime  factors  made  neces- 
sary by  the  situation  and  that  Hoffman  had 
in  an  eminent  degree.  Treasurer,  Junior 
Grand  Warden  and  Senior  Grand  Warden  in 
succession  from  1795  until  1800,  and  Deputy 
Grand  Master  for  sixteen  successive  terms,  he 
knew  every  detail  of  the  business  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  from  actual  knowledge  and  practical 
association.  A  native  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  he  had  spent  his  entire  life,  almost, 
within  its  boundaries  and  was  well  and  favor- 
ably known  to  all  its  citizens.  He  was  quite 
active  as  a  politician,  too,  and  was  prominent 
in  the  early  days  of  Tammany  Hall,  but  poli- 
tics never,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, became  to  him  a  direct  source  of  reve- 
nue. He  was  long  at  the  head  of  an  auction 
house,  a  house  which  in  that  line  of  business 
was  for  two  generations  the  most  prominent 
in  the  city,  and  this  establishment,  at  Coffee 
House  slip,  65  Wall  street,  was  at  one  time  as 
good  as  a  clearing-house  to  the  wholesale  gro- 
cery trade  in  the  city.  His  name  was  a  syno- 
nym for  honesty,  his  commercial  record  was 
without  a  flaw,  and  these,  added  to  his  known 
conservatism,  made  him  probably  better 
equipped  for  leadership  at  that  juncture  than 
any  other  man  in  the  city.  Indeed,  his  selec- 
tion as  Deputy  Grand  Master  under  Wells 
showed  how  thoroughly  his  good  qualities 
were  appreciated  by  his  brethren  in  the  city, 
to  whom  he  had  been  known  personally  or 
by  reputation  almost  from  the  day  he  was 
first  brought  to  Masonic  light  in  old  St.  An- 
drew's Lodge. 

Hoffman  accepted  the  office  and  Elisha  W. 
King,  Past  Master  of  Abram's  Lodge,  No. 
83,  was  selected  to  succeed  him  as  Deputy 
Grand  Master.  The  officers  were  all  installed 
according  to  "ancient  and  immemorial  usage" 
by  M.-.  W.\  Jeptha  B.  Munn,  Grand  Master 
of  New  Jersey,  on  July  7,  and  thus,  cleared 
of  all  cumbersome  ballast  and  with  sails 
squarely  set,  the  good  ship  of  Masonry  in  New 
York  fairly  started  on  its  way.   At  the  meet- 
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ings  up  to  July  8,  when  the  excitement  over 
the  schism  began  to  die  out  and  matters  com- 
menced to  resume  their  normal  quiet,  several 
new  warrants  to  country  Lodges,  as  well  as 
one  for  the  city,  were  granted,  so  that  the 
business  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  this  impor- 
tant point,  although  curtailed  by  what  had 
occurred,  was  still  kept  up.  Indeed,  all 
through  the  continuance  of  the  divided  Grand 
Lodge  the  city  body  issued  warrants  to  new 
Lodges  in  rural  districts,  although,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  bulk  of  this  work  fell  to  the 
Country  Grand  Lodge. 

At  the  meeting  of  July  8  the  Grand  Master 
completed  the  roster  of  Grand  Lodge  officers 
by  making  the  following  appointments: 

Thaddeus  Seymour  of  Lodge  No.  i.  Grand 
Sword-Bearer. 

Samuel  Montgomery  of  Lodge  No.  lo, 
Grand  Marshal. 

George  Hodgson  of  No.  40,  Grand  Stand- 
ard-Bearer. 

Bernard  Sprong  of  No.  132,  Grand  Steward. 

Henry  Marsh  of  No.  142,  Grand  Steward. 

John  P.  Garniss  of  No.  91,  Grand  Steward. 

Lincoln  Tibbals  of  No.  2,  Grand  Steward. 

Joseph  Bouchaud  of  No.  71,  Senior  Grand 
Deacon. 

Samuel  B.  Fleming  of  No.  9,  Junior  Grand 
Deacon. 

A  resolution  was  also  adopted  which  was 
mainly  intended  to  state  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  to  sister  Grand  Lodges,  so  as  to  main- 
tain the  regularity  of  the  City  Lodge  and  pre- 
serve its  recognition  among  the  various  Grand 
bodies  of  the  country  as  being  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  mo- 
tion was  as  follows : 

That  R.-.  W.-.  Elisha  King,  R.-.  W.-.  Richard 
Halfield,  R.-.  W.  *.  Elias  Hicks,  R.  -.  W.-.  Henry  I. 
Felters  and  W.  Matthew  Davis  be  a  committee  to 
draft  a  circular  to  be  transmitted  to  the  respective 
Lodges  in  the  State  of  New  York,  detailing  the 
causes  which  have  led  this  Grand  Lodge  to  declare 
it  expedient  that  two  Grand  Lodges  should  be 
formed  within  the  State,  and  requiring  from  said 
Lodges  to  decide  and  declare  to  whose  jurisdiction 
they  will  in  future  severally  belong. 


Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  Grand  Lodge  that 
every  subordinate  Lodge  acknowledging  its  juris- 
diction has  a  right  to  suspend  any  member  of  such 
Lodge  who  may  treat  with  contempt  the  authority 
of  this  Grand  Lodge  or  deny  its  jurisdiction. 

Ordered,  That  the  preceding  resolutions  be  forth- 
with communicated  to  the  respective  Grand  Lodges 
acknowledging  this  Grand  Lodge. 

The  task  of  preparing  such  a  circular  evi- 
dently proved  a  more  formidable  one  than  had 
been  anticipated,  for  it  was  not  until  the  meet- 
ing of  September  3  that  they  presented  the 
result  of  their  deliberations  for  approval.  It 
was  quite  voluminous,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
calm,  dispassionate,  statesmanlike  review  of 
the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  division  and 
the  resultant  condition.  Several  extracts  will 
be  found  interesting  and  their  perusal  is 
necessary  to  all  who  would  gain  a  clear  in- 
sight into  the  causes  of  this  unhappy  inter- 
ruption of  Masonic  harmony. 

After  reciting  the  early  history  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  the  circular  went  on: 

Very  great  irregularity  on  the  part  of  Lodges 
outside  of  the  city  in  making  their  returns  and  a 
general  neglect  in  the  payment  of  their  dues,  led  to 
the  appointment  from  time  to  time  of  Grand  Visi- 
tors, an  injudicious  selection  of  which  constantly 
defeated  the  object  proposed  and  was  productive  of 
little  else  than  disappointment.  In  1814  a  new  plan 
was  proposed  and  adopted  and,  though  attended 
with  better  consequences  so  far  as  the  receipt  of 
moneys  went,  yet  was  still  deemed  defective  from 
the  compensation  for  collecting,  amounting  to  an 
average  of  nearly  50  per  cent  upon  the  moneys  re- 
ceived. 

Confiding  in  the  purely  benevolent  feelings  of  the 
country  brethren  who  had  spontaneously  admitted 
that  the  excess  of  want  must  necessarily  be  felt  in 
a  populous  city,  and  promptly  provided  for  its  re- 
lief; and  believing  that  a  diversion  of  so  large  a 
portion  of  moneys,  intended  for  charity  from  that 
sacred  purpose,  was  neither  compatible  with  their 
duty  as  faithful  stewards  nor  consonant  to  the  views 
of  the  contributors  to  that  fund  the  Grand  Lodge 
proposed  on  the  suggestion  of  its  committee  to  dis- 
continue the  practice  of  dues  through  the  medium  of 
Visitors,  and  to  have  them  transmitted  by  mail,  or 
otherwise,  as  circumstances  might  suggest 
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It  is  not  here  intended,  nor  is  it  perhaps  essential 
to  examine  the  motives  which  originated  the  loud 
and  active  opposition  to  this  proposal.  Such  oppo- 
sition, however,  arose;  circular  letters  were  written 
and  distributed;  conventions  called  and  resolutions 
passed,  and  the  country  Lodges,  instead  of  viewing 
it  as  designed  to  save  the  contributions  made  by 
them  from  waste  and  misapplication,  were  taught 
to  consider  it  as  an  effort  to  exclude  them  from  a 
rightful  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  fund. 

Under  this  feeling  delegates  were  appointed  by  a 
few  Lodges  to  attend  the  quarterly  communication 
in  June,  1819,  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  securing  to 
the  country  Lodges  the  right  and  the  advantages  of 
Grand  Visitors,  but  also  of  changing  and  improving 
the  system.  An  entire  new  plan,  dividing  the  State 
into  eighteen  districts  with  a  Visitor  in  each  was 
laid  upon  the  table  for  that  purpose,  but  the  Grand 
Lodge,  opposed  to  every  system  of  visitation  that 
combined  with  its  execution  the  expenditure  of 
moneys  expressly  bestowed  for  charitable  uses,  and 
alarmed  at  the  undue  influence  claimed  for  the 
country  Lodges  by  making  a  Visitor  the  proxy  for 
every  Lodge  not  otherwise  represented  within  his 
district  rejected  it  as  alike  objectionable  and  inex- 
pedient. The  subject  was  not  suffered  to  rest  here, 
but  revived  in  a  formidable  and  imposing  shape  by 
"a  communication  from  a  number  of  Lodges  met  in 
convention  at  Canandaigua,  on  the  loth  of  January, 
1821,"  which  communication,  though  unnatural  in 
its  birth  and  misshapen  in  its  form,  was  treated  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  with  all  the  courtesy  of  a  regular 
constitutional  production  submitted  to  the  consid- 
eration of  a  committee,  which  committee  reported 
against  the  proposition  and  which  report  the  Grand 
Lodge  confirmed. 

Upon  this  last  rejection  notice  was  given  that  at 
the  next  quarterly  communication  [June,  1821]  a 
motion  would  be  made  to  have  the  Constitution  so 
amended  as  to  embrace  Brother  Rose's  plan  of  visi- 
tation, and  also  to  provide  for  the  payment  out  of 
the  charity  fund  of  the  expenses  of  the  delegates  who 
might  attend  that  and  all  future  annual  [June]  com- 
munications of  the  Grand  Lodge.  Stimulated  by 
this  notice,  or  by  some  portion  of  it,  and  by  which 
portion  is  left  to  be  inferred  by  what  ensued,  above 
fifty  delegates  from  the  country  Lodges  attended 
that  communication  and,  notwithstanding  the  said 
notice,  notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  urged 
about  the  importance  and  advantage  of  Grand  Visi- 
tors, the  subject,  when  brought  up,  found  scarcely 
an  advocate,  and  the  motion  for  the  abolition,  by  a 
repeal  of  the  regulation  under  which  it  had  been 
conducted,  passed  almost  unanimously.   The  satis- 


faction which  this  coincidence  was  calculated  to  af- 
ford to  the  city  Lodges  was,  however,  greatly  dimin- 
ished by  the  appropriation  of  near  $1,300  from  the 
charity  fund  for  the  compensation  of  the  members 
attending  that  communication  from  the  country 
Lodges;  and  not  only  that,  but  the  passage  of  a 
regulation  providing  for  the  compensation  of  all 
delegates  from  the  country  Lodges,  who  might  in 
future  attend  the  quarterly  communication  in  June, 
out  of  the  same  fund;  another  destroying  all  equal- 
ity of  representation  by  authorizing  any  delegate  to 
represent  five  Lodges  and  five  Past  Masters,  where- 
by a  single  individual  might  give  on  any  question 
twenty-one  votes,  and  several  other  regulations,  all 
bearing  the  same  unfriendly  character. 

So  extraordinary  and  undue  an  acquisition  of 
power  could  not  be  sought  without  a  proportionate 
object,  and  what  it  was,  it  was  not  difficult  to  divine. 
The  removal  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  which  had  been 
repeatedly  threatened  in  the  various  circulars,  ex- 
citing disaffection  in  the  country  Lodges  and  ar- 
raying them  in  hostility  against  the  city  was  evi- 
dently to  be  attempted  whenever  it  should  be  found 
that  the  same  could  be  done  with  certainty  of  suc- 
cess. But  the  hour  for  this  had  not  yet  arrived. 
By  the  Book  of  Constitutions  the  meetings  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  were  fixed  to  be  held  in  the  city  of 
New  York  forever;  and,  little  as  the  provisions  of 
that  Constitution  had  in  some  other  points  been 
attended  to,  here  they  commanded  respect.  Upon 
this  the  city  Lodges  rested  for  their  safety;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  six  country  and  two  city  members,  for 
the  purpose  of  altering  the  Constitution,  that  they 
were  made  sensible  that  that  object  was  not  only 
still  persevered,  in,  but  was  to  be  effected  by  their 
apparent  co-operation  and  concurrence.  The  oppo- 
sition to  the  appointment  of  this  committee  and  of 
its  component  parts  on  the  ground  of  the  inequal- 
ity of  representation  of  interests  proving  unavail- 
ing, it  only  remained  for  the  city  Lodges  to  wait  for 
its  report  and  to  determine  therefrom  whether  they 
were  mistaken  in  their  conclusion,  or  whether  the 
Grand  Lodge  was  to  be  left  undisturbed,  and  the 
moneys  contributed  for  charitable  uses,  bestowed 
alone  upon  charitable  objects  and  in  that  place 
where  the  calls  for  assistance  were  the  most  loud  and 
frequent. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  their  appointment 
and  after  a  long  sitting  repealed  sundry  amendments; 
the  prominent  features  of  which  were:  Depriving  all 
Past  Masters  (excepting  one  from  each  Lodge)  of  a 
seat  in  the  Grand  Lodge;  compensating  delegates  of 
Lodges  and  non-resident  Grand  officers  for  their 
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attendance;  allowing  one  proxy  to  represent  five 
Lodges;  limiting  the  Stewards  of  Charity  to  an  ex- 
penditure of  $1,000  per  annum,  etc.,  etc. 

From  these  reported  amendments,  as  well  as  from 
the  provision  made  in  the  resolution  under  which 
the  committee  was  appointed  for  their  irregular 
adoption,  it  was  manifest  that  the  interests  of  the 
city  Lodges  were  totally  disregarded.  The  prin- 
ciples against  which  they  had  contended  were  main- 
tained in  their  most  obnoxious  form;  and  the  avidi- 
ty with  which  every  occasion  was  seized  for  invad- 
ing the  charity  fund,  intimated  that  possession  was 
all  that  was  required  to  seal  its  total  extermination. 
The  location  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  to  be  sure,  ap- 
peared to  be  left  undisturbed;  but  the  city  was  not 
to  be  deceived,  for  the  veil  was  too  flimsy  to  cover 
the  real  intention.  If  the  proposed  amendments 
were  liable  to  alteration  it  was  an  easy  thing  to 
strike  out  New  York  and  insert  any  other  place  that 
six  or  eight  delegates,  thus  armed  with  votes,  might 
choose  to  select. 

Anticipating  such  an  issue  a  resolution,  in  con- 
formity to  the  constitution,  had  been  laid  upon  the 
table  in  June  preceding,  declaring  it  expedient,  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  that  two  Grand  Lodges 
should  be  formed  in  the  State,  the  one  to  be  and  re- 
main at  New  York  and  the  other  at  such  place  as  a 
majority  of  the  Lodges,  submitting  to  its  authority, 
might  select  and  resolve  upon.  But  before  resorting 
to  the  alternative  proposed  by  that  resolution  it  was 
determined  to  make  a  last  effort  for  the  preservation 
of  unity. 

That  effort  was  the  circular  of  May  20, 
1823,  which  they  inserted  at  this  point  in  full 
and  which  has  already  been  outlined  in  these 
pages.  The  document  now  under  notice  then 
went  on: 

Reasonable  as  these  propositions  must  be  con- 
sidered, they  were  nevertheless  silently  rejected, 
and  from  no  counter  propositions  being  offered,  it 
was  understood  that  the  country  delegates,  posses- 
sing, as  they  supposed,  the  power,  were  bent  and 
resolved  upon  exercising  it.  To  remove  all  doubts, 
however,  if  doubts  remained  with  any,  a  caucus 
composed  solely  of  delegates  from  the  country  was 
held  on  the  day  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  the  Grand 
officers.  At  this  meeting  a  list  was  made  out,  which, 
as  it  was  well  understood,  excluded  every  person 
resident  in  the  city;  at  all  events  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary and  Grand  Treasurer  were  selected  from  Al- 
bany and  its  vicinity,  by  which  it  was  evident  that 
the  removal  of  the  Grand  Lodge  had  been  previously 
settled. 


Then,  describing  the  events  at  the  dissolu- 
tion which  we  have  already  quoted,  the  docu- 
ment returned  to  the  evil  of  the  system  of 
Grand  Visitors: 

The  system  of  visitation  was  expected  to  produce 
regularity  in  the  form  of  making  returns,  punctuality 
in  their  discharge,  and  uniformity  in  labor.  In  the 
first  particular  little  improvement  has  resulted; 
the  Lodges  instead  of  making  out  annual  re- 
turns, still  combining  one  year  with  another, 
and  the  two  remote  districts  (viz.  Second  and 
Third)  each  using  a  totally  different  form. 
In  the  Second  (particular)  a  larger  amount 
has  been  received  than  heretofore,  but  attended  with 
an  expense  that  seemed  to  render  its  continuance 
unjustifiable,  the  average  amount  of  compensation 
being  nearly  50  per  cent,  on  the  moneys  received  and 
that  taken  by  the  Grand  Visitor  of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict for  the  last  year  of  his  service  to  nearly  75  per 
cent,  of  the  moneys  collected  by  him  individually. 
In  the  Third  so  great  was  the  neglect  of  perform- 
ance or  so  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  the  lecturing, 
that  the  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  system 
scarcely  found  an  opponent. 

After  stating  the  evident  impossibility  of 
restoring  harmony  the  document  concluded: 

Appealing  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  the  Great 
Architect  of  the  Universe,  for  the  purity  and  disin- 
terestedness of  the  motives  which  have  guided  it  to 
the  course  now  taken,  the  Grand  Lodge  submits  to 
the  various  subordinate  Lodges  to  consider  and  de- 
cide to  whose  jurisdiction  they  shall  hereafter  be- 
long, claiming  from  each  and  every  one  an  une- 
quivocal expression  of  their  adhesion  or  withdrawal 
on  or  before  the  quarterly  communication  in  March 
next;  offering  to  those  who  can  still  feel  the  weight 
of  an  obligation  and  respect  for  that  Constitution 
which  they  have  vowed  to  maintain;  who  love  Ma- 
sonry, not  for  the  advantage  which  they  may  per- 
sonally draw  from  it,  but  for  the  means  which  it  af- 
fords of  lightening  the  burden  of  human  misery, 
their  frank  counsels,  theit  protecting  arm  and  their 
ardent  affection. 

When  the  reading  was  concluded  a  motion 
was  made  and  carried  that  the  document  be 
accepted  and  a  thousand  copies  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  transmitted  to  each  Lodge 
and  to  sister  Grand  Lodges.  Among  the 
latter  it  probably  exerted  a  salutary  influence 
and  the  sister  Grand  Lodges  extended  their 
recognition  without  ceasing,  while,  so  far  as 
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they  were  concerned,  the  Country  Grand 
Lodge  was  ignored.  In  the  country  districts 
among  the  Lodges  already  constituted,  it  had 
no  appreciable  effect  whatever,  except,  per- 
haps of  stirring  them  up  to  more  extraordi- 
nary efforts  in  perfecting  and  strengthening 
their  organization.  Still,  even  at  the  meeting 
at  which  it  was  read  a  warrant  was  issued  for 
a  new  Country  Lodge  as  well  as  for  one  in 
Vera  Cruz  and  one  in  La  Guayra,  the  peti- 
tions for  both  of  the  latter  being  signed, 
among  others,  by  Joseph  Cerneau.  At  the 
same  meeting  a  little  rebellion  against  the 
authority  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  the  ranks  of 
Mechanic  Lodge,  No.  153,  was  made  known 
and  the  edict  of  suspension  placed  upon  the 
offenders  by  the  last  named  was  not  only 
sustained  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  but  the  facts 
were  ordered  communicated  to  all  the  Lodges 
by  way  of  warning  to  any  other  rebellious 
souls  who  might  linger  in  the  city  camp. 

As  though  perfectly  undismayed  by  what 
had  happened  the  City  Lodges  began  to  con- 
sider almost  as  soon  as  their  Grand  Lodge 
was  freed  from  its  country  support,  the  prac- 
ticability of  putting  into  execution  the  long- 
anticipated  and  often-defeated  project  of  the 
erection  of  a  Masonic  Hall.  At  the  meeting 
on  March  3,  1824,  a  memorial  signed  by  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  Masonic  bodies — 
Lodge,  Chapter  and  Commandery — petitioned 
the  Grand  Lodge  to  purchase  a  lot  upon  which 
such  a  structure  might  be  erected  for  Ma- 
sonic purposes.  The  scheme  suggested  by 
this  petition  was  rather  wild  and  the  commit- 
tee to  whom  the  petition  was  referred,  while 
indorsing  the  project  of  a  Freemason's  Hall, 
suggested  that  2,800  shares  of  the  value  of 
$25  each  be  subscribed  by  the  brethren,  the 
proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a 
hall,  and  that  as  soon  as  $25,000  of  that 
amount  should  be  subscribed  the  Grand 
Lodge  itself  would  purchase  a  site  and  in 
return  receive  interest  from  the  trustees,  who 
should  manage  the  hall,  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent.,  and  this  scheme  was  adopted,  'ihe  sub- 


scription was  well  taken  up,  for^  as  usual  at 
exciting  times,  a  good  deal  of  Masonic  energy 
was  aroused  in  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  a  hall 
was  ultimately  built.  That,  however,  will  be 
referred  to  at  the  proper  time.  In  the  mean- 
while the  Grand  Lodge  continued  to  be 
housed  at  St.  John's  Hall,  and  one  of  the 
most  curious  items  of  expense  in  the  Grand 
Treasurer's  accounts  for  1823  is  the  sum  of 
$3  paid  for  removing  the  Grand  Lodge  chest 
from  the  City  Hotel  to  St.  John's. 

With  that  exception  the  remainder  of  the 
legislative  work  of  the  Grand  Lodge  during 
the  continuation  of  the  "unpleasantness"  may 
be  described  as  simply  routine  and  executive. 
The  policy  of  the  leaders  seems  simply  to  have 
been  the  playing  of  a  waiting  game  so  as  to 
see  whithersoever  the  wild  seamanship  of  such 
men  as  Enos  would  lead  the  bark  upon  which 
they  had  embarked.  They  seemed  certain 
that  in  a  short  time  they  would  recover  some 
of  the  ground  that  had  been  lost,  that  some 
of  the  counties  nearer  the  city  than  Albany 
would  return  to  the  fold  on  Manhattan  Island. 
It  was  imagined  that  the  Country  Grand 
Lodge  would  sooner  or  later  find  its  head- 
quarters in  Albany,  and  then  the  State  would 
be  more  equally  divided  between  the  two.  It 
was  never  for  a  moment  imagined  that  the 
Country  Grand  Lodge  would  retain  New 
York  as  its  meeting  place.  With  the  view  of 
getting  their  share  of  the  State  the  City  Grand 
Lodge,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1824,  adopted 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  all  alterations 
and  amendments  to  the  constitution  affecting 
Country  Lodges  should  be  proposed  at  one 
June  meeting  and  communicated  without 
delay  to  all  the  Lodges.  If  at  the  following 
annual  meeting  a  majority  of  the  Lodges  did 
not  object  it  was  to  be  considered  as  adopted. 
At  the  same  time  the  meeting  repealed  the 
$1.50  a  day  compensation  rule,  prohibited  a 
proxy  from  acting  for  more  than  one  Lodge, 
fixed  the  Grand  Secretary's  Salary  at  $600, 
all  of  which  were  in  opposition  to  the  legisla- 
tion imposed  by  the  former  country  delegates. 
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The  meeting  of  1824  seems  to  have  been 
pleasant  and  harmonious  and  the  reports  sub- 
mitted were  by  no  means  disheartening — nay, 
under  the  circumstances,  were  the  opposite. 
The  Grand  Secretary  announced  that  eleven 
warrants  had  been  issued  during  the  year, 
two  old  warrants  (Fraternal  Lodge,  No.  107, 
and  La  Sincerite  Lodge,  No.  122,  both  in  New 
York)  had  been  renewed,  and  a  dispensation 
issued  by  the  Country  Lodge  to  Solon  Lodge, 
Athens,  Greene  county,  was  surrendered,  its 
proceedings  declared  regular  and  a  warrant 
issued  by  the  City  Grand  Lodge  in  its  place. 
The  Treasurer's  report  showed  that  he  had 
commenced  the  year  with  $638  on  hand,  had 


paid  out  of  current  receipts  all  expenses,  in- 
cluding $1,731  to  the  Committee  on  Charity, 
and  closed  his  annual  account  with  a  balance 
on  hand  of  $1,367.  One  noticeable  item  in 
his  report,  however,  was  that  the  amount  paid 
to  delegates  for  their  expenses  only  amounted 
to  $57.  At  the  election  Grand  Master  Hoff- 
man and  all  the  officers  of  the  previous  year 
were  unanimously  elected  by  a  "show  of 
hands."  The  only  innovation  in  the  new  board 
of  officers  was  that  the  number  of  Grand 
Chaplains  was  increased  for  some  reason  to 
four,  the  Rev.  James  G.  Ogilvie  and  the  Rev. 
F.  C.  Schaefer  being  associated  with  Dr. 
Feltus  and  Dr.  E.  M.  Johnson. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  RECEPTION  TO  LAFAYETTE. 


^■HE  most  brilliant  event  during 
1824,  if  not  the  most  brilliant 
event  of  the  entire  administration 
1  of  Martin  Hoffman,  was  the  re- 
ception given  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
on  his  revisiting  the  United  States  in  that 
year.  The  generous  aid  which  in  his  prime 
that  distinguished  Frenchman  had  given  to 
the  struggling  Republic  by  his  sword  and  his 
purse  had  endeared  him  in  the  hearts  of  the 
citizens,  and  had  given  him  a  place  among 
these  heroes  only  a  little  lower  than  that  held 
by  the  Father  of  the  Country  himself.  So,  after 
many  years,  when  the  nation  he  had  helped 
to  create  was  strong  and  powerful  and  the 
hero  was  old  and  comparatively  poor  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  requested  President 
Monroe  to  invite  him  to  visit  America.  He 
accepted  the  invitation  and  crossed  the  At- 
lantic in  a  packet  ship.  The  whole  nation 
awaited  his  arrival  with  feverish  interest  and 
the  Masonic  Fraternity,  knowing  he  was  one 
of  themselves  and  recalling  the  tradition  that 
he  first  saw  Masonic  light  in  a  military  Lodge 
at  Morristown  or  Newburgh,  and  that  Wash- 
ington himself  presided  or  was  present  on  the 
occasion,  and  remembering  that  he  was  always 
proud  of  his  Masonic  affiliation,  were  espe- 
cially enthusiastic  over  his  coming.  The 
packet  ship  on  which  he  had  taken  passage 
arrived  in  New  York  on  August  15,  1824. 
The  ship  Cadmus  was  boarded  in  the  bay  by 
Mayor  William  Paulding,  a  member  of  the 
Fraternity,  who  welcomed  him  to  America, 


and  by  his  side  stood  General  Jacob  Morton, 
Past  Grand  Master.  The  welcome  over,  the 
nation's  guest  was  conducted  to  the  residence 
of  Past  Grand  Master  Tompkins  and  there 
rested  from  the  effects  of  the  voyage.  Then 
he  became  the  guest  of  the  corporation  and 
for  several  days  while  he  remained  in  the  city 
everything  was  en  fete,  and  processions,  re- 
views, banquets,  firew^orks,  and  it  is  hard  to 
tell  all  what,  testified  to  the  gratitude  and  love 
of  the  people.  No  w^onder  Lafayette  shed 
tears  in  the  midst  of  it  all.  His  stay 
in  America  lasted  some  fourteen  months, 
and  he  was  everywhere  received  with 
the  most  unbounded  enthusiasm  as  if 
to  him,  one  of  the  last  of  the  great 
leaders  in  the  Revolution  the  people  were 
giving  expression  to  the  devotion  they  felt 
to  those  who  by  their  patriotism  and  courage 
and  consecration  to  liberty  had  founded  a 
new  nation  where  freedom,  manhood,  brother- 
hood had  occupied  the  places  held  in  other 
lands  by  royal  claims,  feudal  rights,  and  class 
oppression.  Into  the  details  of  his  more  than 
royal  progress  we  need  not  enter;  they  are 
told  even  in  the  school  histories  of  the  coun- 
try, but  we  may  sum  them  up  by  saying  that 
Congress  voted  him  $200,000  and  a  grant  of 
24,000  acres  of  land,  and  that  his  heart  beat 
to  the  plaudits  of  twenty-four  sovereign  States. 
The  general  feeling  was  expressed  in  the  lines 
by  Sprague  which  were  on  the  triumphal 
arch  under  which  he  entered  the  city  of 
Boston : 
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The  fathers  in  glory  shall  sleep, 

That  gathered  with  thee  in  the  fight, 
But  the  sons  will  eternally  keep 

The  tablet  of  gratitude  bright, 
We  bow  not  the  neck, 

And  we  bend  not  the  knee, 
But  our  hearts,  Lafayette, 

We  surrender  to  thee. 

The  Fraternity  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  were  no  less  demonstrative  than  the 
citizens  generally  in  welcoming  one  who  had 
the  additional  claim  on  their  love  of  being  a 
brother,*  but  as  a  general  rule  they  wisely 
kept  their  demonstrations  distinct  from  those 
of  the  general  public.  This  was  notably  the 
case  in  New  York.  When  the  General  first 
arrived  it  was  by  the  corporation, 
fittingly,  that  the  welcome  was  given. 
But  when  in  the  course  of  his  travels 
he  again  arrived  in  the  city  the  Fra- 
ternity claimed  the  right  to  give  the 
honors.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  on  Sept.  i,  1824,  a  motion  was 
passed  **that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  Brother  Lafayette 
on  his  return  from  Boston  and  tender 
him,  on  behalf  of  this  Grand  Lodge, 
its  congratulations  on  his  safe  arrival 
and  to  invite  him  to  honor  the  craft 
by  partaking  of  a  public  dinner." 
That  committee  arranged  so  well 
that  on  September  20  a  Grand  Lodge  of 
emergency  was  called  to  meet  the  hero, 
and  nearly  all  the  grand  officers  and  the 
officers  and  Past  Masters  of  thirty-six 
Lodges  were  in  attendance.  After  the  Lodge 
had  been  duly  opened  Mordecai  Myers,  Grand 
Marshal,  reported  that  over  500  seats  for  the 
dinner  had  been  sold  among  the  brethren,  the 
receipts  of  which,  ''together  with  the  liberal 


contributions  received  by  the  committee,  have 
enabled  the  same  to  anticipate  all  necessary 
requirements  and  expectations  of  the  occa- 
sion." The  minutes  proceed:  "Brother  La- 
fayette being  announced  in  waiting,  was 
escorted  into  the  presence  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  the  brethren  unanimously  manifesting 
the  most  intense  enthusiasm  by  plaudits  of 
hearty  welcome.  After  a  partial  abatement 
thereof,  and  the  reception  by  the  M.  W. 
Martin  Hoffman,  Grand  Master,  Brother  La- 
fayette, the  nation's  guest,  was  introduced  to 
the  assembled  brethren,  when  a  renewal  of 
the  deep  and  sincere  appreciation  of  the  craft 
was  most  heartily  expressed.  After  the  warm 
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and  fervent  congratulations  and  greetings 
the  Grand  Lodge  was  formed  in  procession, 
accompanied  ,by  their  honored  !guest,  the 
members  of  the  subordinate  brethren  and  vis- 
iting brethren,  and  proceeded  to  Washington 
Hall,  where  a  sumptuous  repast  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  the  festive  enjoyment  continued 
until  nearly  low  twelve."  So  far  the  minutes 
and  this  meager  account  of  an  event  that 


♦Bro.  George  W.  Chaytor,  in  an  address  delivered 
in  January,  1875,  before  Lafayette  Lodge,  No.  14,  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  made  a  contribution  to  the  Ma- 
sonic life  of  Lafayette,  the  facts  of  which  he  claimed 
were  given  by  Lafayette  himself.  In  1825,  during  his 
visit  to  this  country,  he  became  at  one  time  the  guest 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Delaware.    From  members 


of  the  Grand  Lodge  who  were  present,  Bro.  Chay- 
tor learned  that  the  illustrious  Frenchman  had  made 
the  following  statement: 

"During  the  winter  that  the  army  lay  at  Valley 
Forge  he  (Lafayette)  learned  that  there  was  a  Ma- 
sonic Lodge  working  in  the  camp.  Time  hanging 
heavy,  the  routine  of  duty  being  monotonous,  he 
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really  was  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  in  the 
annals  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  time  shows 
how  remarkably  diffident  was  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  old-time  Secretaries  to  commit  to 
paper. a  word  more  than  they  could  possibly 
help.  As  an  offset  we  reprint  the  story  of 
the  reception  from  an  old  issue  of  the  New 
England  Freemason,  an  able  periodical,  which 
long  since  has  suffered  the  fate  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  Masonic  newspapers  and  disap- 
peared : 

Splendid  as  were  the  numerous  parades,  fetes  and 
galas  in  honor  of  Lafayette,  the  Masonic  dinner 
given  him  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  at 
Washington  Hall,  surpassed  everything,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  reception  at  Castle  Garden. 

There  are  said  to  have  been  in  the  city  of  New 
York  at  that  time,  about  thirty  Lodges,  embracing 
about  8,000  brethren.  Members  from  most  of  the 
Lodges  united  in  the  dinner  given  to  our  distin- 
guished brother,  and  contributed  to  the  decorations 
of  the  hall,  which  are  described  as  in  a  style  of  ele- 
gance reflecting  the  highest  credit  upon  the  Frater- 
nity. In  the  east  a  lofty  pavilion  was  erected,  stretch- 
ing nearly  across  the  hall,  and  the  top  of  which  rose 
to  the  ceiling.  In  front  of  this  splendid  recess,  at  the 
summit,  extended  an  arch  of  laurel  and  other  ever- 
greens, studded  with  red  and  white  roses,  and  filled 
with  lamps,  which  sparkled  with  variegated  colors 
among  the  foliage.  At  the  bottom,  a  semi-circular 
table,  raised  several  feet  above  the  floor,  was  erected 
adorned  with  jets  d'  eau  and  various  Masonic  em- 
blems. The  back  of  the  pavilion  was  hung  with 
banners,  and  in  the  center  was  a  splendid  trans- 


conceived  the  idea  that  he  would  like  to  be  made  a 
Mason.  He  made  his  wish  known  to  a  friend,  who 
at  once  said  that  he  was  himself  a  Mason,  and  would 
take  great  pleasure  in  making  his  wish  known  to  the 
Lodge.  This  was  done,  and  he  was  there  made  a 
Mason.  He  also  stated  that  Washington  was  pres- 
ent, and  acted  as  Master  of  the  Lodge  at  the  time 
of  his  initiation." 

This  statement,  said  Bro.  Chaytor,  was  made  to 
members  of  the  Grand  Lodge  from  some  of  whom 
it  was  received.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  said  what 
I  have  here  givien,  for  the  parties  making  the  state- 
ment were  gentlemen  as  well  as  Masons,  and  their 
public  lives  show  the  estimate  their  fellow  citizens 
placed  upon  their  honor  and  characters. 


parency  illustrative  of  the  early  history  of  Masonry. 

Opposite  this  pavilion  in  the  west  was  another  re- 
cess, scarcely  inferior  in  splendor  to  that  of  the  east, 
with  a  large  transparency  representing  Washington 
and  Lafayette,  clothed  Masonically,  in  the  attitude 
of  shaking  hands.  The  Genius  of  America,  sur- 
rounded with  a  halo  of  glory  and  raised  upon  a 
pedestal,  held  in  either  hand  a  wreath  of  laurel  about 
to  be  placed  simultaneously  upon  the  brow  of  each 
hero.  Beneath  was  the  inscription — Lux  et  Veritas 
—Light  and  Truth. 

In  the  south  were  full-length  portraits  of  Wash- 
ington and  Hamilton,  in  frames  highly  g^lt  and  em- 
bellished, and  overarched  by  a  rainbow,  with  a  span 
of  perhaps  thirty  feet.  It  was  a  transparency,  and 
when  lighted  exhibited  all  the  hues  of  the  beautiful 
phenomenon  in  nature  which  it  was  designed  to 
represent. 

In  the  north  was  another  transparency,  displaying 
in  large  capitals  the  following  inscription:  Lafay- 
ette, the  Friend  of  Freedom,  the  Benefactor  of 
Mankind.  Above  this  was  the  orchestra,  embowered 
with  evergreens,  so  that  the  band  was  entirely  con- 
cealed from  the  company,  and  the  music  seemed  to 
burst  from  an  enchanted  copse,  as  at  intervals  its 
inspiring  notes  rang  through  the  alcoves  of  the 
spacious  apartment. 

Across  the  hall  diagonally,  from  corner  to  corner, 
a  distance  of  about  lOO  feet  along  the  ceiling,  extend- 
ed two  arches  woven  with  laurel  and  intermingled 
with  roses  in  the  most  tasteful  manner.  At  the  point 
where  they  crossed  each  other  in  the  center  was  the 
emblem  of  the  All-Seeing  Eye,  composed  of  a  mir- 
ror surrounded  with  splendid  radii  several  feet  in  di- 
ameter. Faint  as  every  human  representation  of  this 
object  must  be,  the  sacred  symbol  was  nevertheless 
thought  to  be  striking  and  impressive. 


In  conclusion  Bro.  Chaytor  gave  this  interesting 
paragraph : 

"I  have  not  yet  finished  his  statement,  the  latter 
part  is  evidence  of  the  former.  In  the  beginning, 
he  stated  that  he  felt  rather  hurt  that  Washington 
had  not  shown  sufficient  confidence  to  entrust  him 
with  a  separate  command.  Now,  listen  to  what  he 
said  later:  'After  I  was  made  a  Mason,  Gen.  Wash- 
ington seemed  to  have  received  a  new  light — I  never 
had,  from  that  moment,  any  cause  to  doubt  his  con- 
fidence. It  was  not  long  before  I  had  a  separate 
command  of  great  importance.'  " 

As  Gen.  Lafayette  with  a  separate  command  of 
2,000  men  defeated  Gen.  Grant  with  5,000  men,  in 
May,  1778,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  made  a  Mason 
in  the  early  part  of  that  year. 
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The  hall  was  lighted  with  eight  large  chandeliers 
and  an  almost  countless  number  of  small  lamps 
which  twinkled  among  the  evergreens  and  other  or- 
naments, pouring  a  flood  of  light.  The  effect  was 
much  augmented  by  the  quantity  of  glass  which 
covered  six  or  seven  tables,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  room,  and  entirely  filling  the  area. 
To  this  must  also  be  added  the  standards  of  the 
several  Lodges  unfurled  and  glittering  in  every  part 
of  the  hall,  together  with  the  jewels  and  emblems  of 
the  Order. 

At  4  o'clock  on  Monday  morning  the  Grand 
Lodge  met  at  the  hall,  and  being  duly  opened  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  wait  on  Gen.  Lafayette  and 
escort  him  to  the  Lodge.  Upon  his  arrival  he  was 
met  at  the  door  by  the  Grand  Master  and  Grand 


LAFAYETTE  IN  1824. 


Stewards  and  ushered  into  the  hall  with  the  honors 
of  Masonry.  Upon  reaching  the  east  the  Most 
Worshipful  Grand  Master,  Martin  Hoffman,  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows: 

"Brother  Lafayette — Your  return  to  the  United 
States  has  rekindled  the  recollections  of  the  sur- 
viving warriors  and  patriots  of  our  Revolution  and 
the  joy  which  pervades  every  heart  evinces  the  deep 
gratitude  of  all  our  citizens. 

"Permit  us,  your  Masonic  Brethren,  to  join  the 
general  voice  of  gladness,  to  offer  you  the  hand  of 
friendship,  to  welcome  you  among  us  and  to  express 
the  warmest  sentiments  of  brotherly  love. 


"We  receive  you  with  pride  and  exultation;  we 
hail  you  as  a  Brother  and  philanthropist;  we  cherish 
you  in  our  hearts  as  a  patron  of  our  Order. 

"To  the  names  of  Washington,  Livingston,  Clin- 
ton and  other  distinguished  Masons  of  our  country, 
who  have  shed  a  luster  on  our  institution,  who  have 
presided  over  our  labors,  and  who  have  patronized 
our  assemblies,  we  now,  with  heartfelt  gratification, 
record  in  our  annals  the  presence  and  name  of  La- 
fayette." 

To  which  the  General  made  the  following  reply: 

"Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master  and  Beloved 
Brethren — I  am  happy  in  your  affectionate  welcome; 
I  am  proud  of  the  high  confidential  honors  you  have 
conferred  and  propose  further  to  confer  upon  me. 
Our  Masonic  Institution  owes  a  double  luster — to 
those  who  have  cherished,  and  to  those  who  have 
prosecuted  it.  Let  both  glories,  equal,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  the  pride  of  every  member  of  our  Fraternity, 
until  universal  freedom  insures  us  universal  justice." 

After  these  ceremonies  and  at  about  7  o'clock  the 
company  consisting  of  between  500  and  600  breth- 
ren (said  to  have  been  the  largest  assemblage  of  the 
kind  ever  witnessed  in  this  country),  proceeded  to 
the  dinner  table,  and  having  taken  their  places,  the 
Grand  officers  and  their  guests  moved  to  the  room 
in  procession,  in  reversed  order.  The  procession 
opening  to  the  right  and  left,  the  Grand  Master  en- 
tered and  took  his  seat  in  the  east,  under  the  canopy 
above  described,  supported  by  Gen.  Lafayette,  and 
on  his  left  by  the  Deputy  Grand  Master. 

"Perfect  order,  fraternal  feeling,  mirth  and  hilarity 
prevailed  at  the  convivial  board."  After  the  cloth 
was  removed  the  following  among  many  other  toasts 
were  given: 

1.  Our  Order,  which  leveling  the  distinctions  that 
divide  society— unites  the  virtues  of  every  country, 
sect  and  religion  in  one  affectionate  and  social  com- 
munity. 

2.  By  the  G.  M. — Our  illustrious  Brother  and 
guest.  Gen.  Lafayette — no  less  distinguished  for  his 
philanthropy  than  for  his  valor. 

The  General  thereupon  rose,  and,  after  having 
expressed  his  grateful  acknowledgments,  gave  the 
following  toast  in  return: 

Liberty,  Equality,  Philanthropy,  the  true  Masonic 
creed — May  we,  by  the  practice  of  these  principles, 
ever  deserve  the  esteem  of  the  friends — the  animad- 
version of  the  enemies  of  mankind. 

3.  The  Sun  of  Masonry— May  its  brightness  dis- 
pel the  cloud  with  which  ignorance  and  prejudice 
would  obscure  it,  and  its  genial  rays  give  light  and 
warmth  to  myriads  who  yet  grope  in  darkness,  un- 
conscious of  its  power. 

4.  The  Mystic  Temple — Its  walls  supported  by 
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wisdom,  strength  and  beauty,  bid  defiance  to  the 
assaults  of  envy,  bigotry  and  despotism. 

5.  All  regularly  constituted  Grand  Lodges 
throughout  the  world,  directing  their  energies  to 
the  general  good — May  their  labors  be  rewarded  by 
the  general  approbation  of  the  Brethren. 

6.  The  day  which  united  Washington  and  Lafay- 
ette to  our  Ancient  and  Honorable  Institution — May 
those  occurrences  assist  to  rescue  the  Order  from 
the  calumny  of  its  foes. 

7.  The  Fraternity  throughout  the  world — May  vir- 
tue prompt  them  to  the  performance  of  their  duty 
to  their  God,  their  neighbor  and  themselves. 

8.  Masonry — May  the  social  and  instructive  prin- 
ciples which  it  inculcates  be  universally  diffused  and 
the  whole  human  race  be  bound  in  bonds  of  broth- 
erly love. 

9.  The  Patriotic  Mason,  who  faithfully  wrought  at 
the  great  national  edifice  that  shelters  us,  and  gen- 
erously fed  and  clothed  the  hungry  and  naked,  who 
assisted  in  the  labor. 

Among  the  volunteer  sentiments  was  the  follow- 
mg: 

"Francis  K.  Huger,  whose  gallantry  and  gener- 
osity were  proved  in  the  attempt  to  liberate  our  il- 
lustrious guest  from  the  Castle  of  Olmutz." 

Upon  the  toast  being  drunk.  Brother  Huger  rose 
and  with  great  modesty  disclaimed  all  title  to  indi- 
vidual merit  in  the  transaction,  assured,  as  he  said, 
from  what  he  had  that  day  witnessed,  that  he  was 
only  the  representative  of  his  Masonic  brethren. 
He  closed  with  the  following  sentiment:  "The  grati- 
tude of  republics,  the  greatest  reward  of  merit." 

Brother  Robert  Emmet  proposed  the  toast — "Our 
Illustrious  Brother  Lafayette — After  half  a  century's 


labor  in  the  cause  of  Liberty,  he  visits  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Freemen,  where  he  first  worked,  and  a 
whole  nation  vouches  for  him." 

The  reception  to  Lafayette  formed  a  bright 
interlude  in  the  conservative  and  stanch,  yet 
humdrum  tenor  of  these  years  of  watching  and 
waiting,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  fame 
of  this  brilliant  gathering  brought  new 
strength  to  the  City  Grand  Lodge  and  added 
to  its  standing  among  the  sister  Lodges 
throughout  the  States.  The  enthusiasm,  too, 
had  a  noble  aftermath.  One  of  the  results  of 
Lafayette's  tour  was  a  project  to  erect  a  mon- 
ument to  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon  in 
the  shape  of  a  new  mausoleum  to  contain  his 
remains.  In  December,  1824,  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  Grand  Lodge  on  a  story 
that  other  Grand  bodies  were  taking  the 
matter  up,  and  it  was  resolved  "that  $1,000 
be  contributed  by  this  Grand  Lodge  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  at  the  grave 
of  George  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon 
whenever  the  sum  of  $10,000  shall  be  appro- 
priated in  unison  with  this  object  by  the  other 
Grand  Lodges  of  the  United  States."  Con- 
sidering its  financial  condition,  this  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  generous  offer  on  the  part  of  the 
New  York  body,  but  no  call  was  ever  made 
for  the  money. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


HOLDING  THE  FORT 


JUDGED  by  our  notions  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  one  of  the  most  reaction- 
ary incidents  of  Hoffman's  Grand 
Mastership  was  its  hostility  to 
Masonic  literature.  The  sentiment  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  in  regard  to  this  had  changed 
greatly  since  the  time  when,  under  De  Witt 
Clinton,  the  brethren  had  actually  voted  a 
sum  of  money  to  help  along  the  publication 
of  a  Masonic  work.  In  1822  Kingston  Lodge, 
No.  20,  wrote  to  Grand  Secretary  Hicks  with 
reference  to  a  perfectly  harmless  book  en- 
titled the  "Masonic  Tablet,"  which  was  written 
and  being  sold  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Parker 
and  the  Grand  Secretary  condemned  all  pub- 
lications of  that  sort.  He  laid  the  communi- 
cation from  Kingston  Lodge  before  the  Grand 
Lodge,  together  with  a  copy  of  his  letter,  and 
the  response  was  clear-cut  and  conclusive: 

Resolved,  That  this  Grand  Lodge  approve  of  the 
answer  given  by  the  Grand  Secretary  to  the  afore- 
said communication,  and  decidedly  condemn  the  use 
of  all  books  or  manuscripts,  the  purport  or  tendency 
of  which  is  to  elucidate  and  explain  Freemasonry. 

But  literature  had  to  undergo  a  still  more 
severe  test  and  be  even  more  emphatically 
condemned.  On  April  6,  1825,  a  lengthy  pe- 
tition from  Silentia  Lodge^  No.  360,  New 
York  City,  was  read,  recommending  the  pro- 
priety and  importance  of  forming  a  Masonic 
library.  After  enlarging  upon  the  advantages 
of  reading  and  study,  and  referring  to  the  fact 
that  "on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  many 
Lodges  devote  a  part  of  their  revenue  to  the 


purchase  of  books  concerning  Freemasonry 
and  the  circulation  of  these  works  contributes 
to  spread  instruction  among  the  brethren,  to 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  origin,  his- 
tory and  tendency  of  our  Order,"  they  sug- 
gested : 

That  a  Masonic  library  should  be  established 
in  the  city  under  the  care  and  direction  of  this 
Grand  Lodge  for  the  use  of  every  member  of  the 
Masonic  family.  That  the  Lodges  be  respectfully  and 
the  brethren  generally  invited  to  contribute  either  in 
books  illustrative  of  Masonic  science  or  money  for 
this  purpose,  by  which  means  we  hope  to  save  from 
destruction  many  valuable  Masonic  works  and 
documents  that  now  lie  in  the  hands  of  individuals, 
almost  useless  to  the  craft,  and  may  ultimately  be 
destroyed  from  not  having  a  repository  for  their 
preservation. 

This  petition,  or  communication,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Grand  officers,  who  on  June  3, 
after  evidently  very  careful  reflection,  joined 
in  submitting  the  following  extraordinary 
document,  which  settled  the  question  of  a 
library  for  the  time  being — and  for  a  consider- 
able time  afterward : 

The  Grand  officers,  having  given  the  proposition 
emanating  from  Silentia  Lodge,  No.  360,  relating  to 
the  formation  of  a  Masonic  Library,  the  considera- 
tion due  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  are  of  the 
opinion  that,  if  the  object  of  the  proposition  is  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  rare  and  valuable 
works  connected  with  or  relating  to  the  arts  and 
sciences  generally  the  necessity  of  the  measure  is 
superseded  by  the  numerous  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate and  professional  libraries  which  already  abound 
in  this  extensive  and  growing  city,  and  to  which 
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every  member  of  the  Fraternity,  in  common  with 
others,  may  obtain  access;  or,  otherwise,  if  thereby 
is  contemplated  the  collection  of  the  histories,  tracts, 
charts,  monitors,  illustrations,  or  by  whatever  name 
may  be  distinguished  the  various  developments  of 
the  Masonic  mysteries  and  consequent  violation  of 
Masonic  obligations,  the  Grand  officers  are  of  opin- 
ion that  so  far  from  contributing  in  any  shape  to 
their  preservation  the  Masonic  body  ought  to  unite 
to  a  man  in  discountenancing  their  use  as  destruct- 
ive of  that  simplicity  and  uniformity  which  make 
Freemasonry  the  same,  meet  it  in  whatever  part  of 
the  globe  you  may.  Under  these  impressions  the 
Grand  Lodge  officers  are  constrained  to  express  dis- 
sent from  the  plan  proposed  and  to  recommend  that 
it  be  discharged  from  further  consideration. 

MARTIN  HOFFMAN, 
E.  M.  KING, 
ELIAS  HICKS, 
RICHARD  HATFIELD, 
CORNELIUS  BOGERT, 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  document  with- 
out a  feeling  of  shame.  That  it  could  have 
been  penned  by  men  most  of  whom  had  for 
years  held  high  rank  in  the  Grand  Lodge 
and  men  who,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  were  con- 
stant seekers  after  Masonic  light,  and  who  had 
but  recently  declared  most  emphatically  that 
the  work  of  spreading  that  light  by  means  of 
appointed  lecturers  (for  lecturing  on  the  work 
was  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Grand  Visitors  J, 
was  a  pronounced  failure,  can  only  be  won- 
dered at.  The  only  excuse  that  might  be  of- 
fered on  their  behalf  is  that  prejudice  had 
blinded  their  eyes,  that  the  work  of  literary 
charlatans  had  warped  their  judgment.  But 
even  that  excuse  is  an  insufficient  one,  and  the 
only  conciliatory  fact  in  connection  with  the 
document  is  that  none  of  the  Grand  Chaplains 
signed  it.  The  name  of  Dr.  Matson  Smith 
is  also  wanting,  and  in  his  case  we  could  al- 
most beheve  that  the  absence  of  his  name  was 
the  result  of  a  direct  refusal. 

Bit  by  bit  the  Grand  Lodge  began  to  draw 
the  line  dividing  it  from  the  Country  Grand 
Lodge  more  clearly,  just  as  it  began  to  feel 
its  strength  and  to  be  assured  of  its  own 
position.  At  one  of  its  meetings  in  1824  it 
resolved  not  to  use  its  charity  fund  to  relieve 


applicants  belonging  to  the  Country  Grand 
Lodge,  and,  although  some  alarm  was  felt 
when  the  Country  Grand  Lodge  laid  injunc- 
tions on  the  various  banks  which  held  the 
funds  of  the  old  and  united  body,  prohibiting 
the  payment  of  either  principal  or  interest  to 
the  city  brethren,  the  alarm  subsided  when  it 
was  found  that  only  one  bank  proposed  to 
give  any  heed  to  the  injunction,  and  they 
thereby  deemed  they  had  scored  a  substan- 
tial victory  over  "the  representatives  of  the 
Country  Lodges  calling  themselves  the  Grand 
Lodge."  The  permanent  fund  at  that  time — 
March,  1825 — invested  in  mortgages  and  bank 
stock  and  accrued  interest  amounted  to  $16,- 
880  and  the  Treasurer  had  a  cash  surplus  of 
over  $1,200.  It  was  therefore  no  wonder  that 
the  country  brethren  were  hungering  after  a 
share  of  such  substantial  riches,  a  share 
which  but  for  Joseph  Enos  they  would  most 
certainly  have  had.  One  valuable  lesson  the 
City  Grand  Lodge  learned  from  the  disturb- 
ance, and  that  lay  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
danger  of  having  funds  in  the  hands  of  one 
or  two  men.  Had  the  Grand  Secretary  or 
Grand  Treasurer  or  both  united  their  fortunes 
with  the  party  which  stood  alongside  of  Enos 
the  City  Grand  Lodge  would  not  have  found 
its  course  financially  so  pleasant.  At  the 
earliest  opportunity  they  put  the  lesson  thus 
satisfactorily  gained  into  practice  and  ap- 
pointed a  board  of  five  Trustees  to  invest  all 
funds  except  those  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand 
Treasurer  and  to  hold  all  stocks,  bonds  or 
other  securities  belonging  to  the  Grand 
Lodge. 

The  Grand  Lodge  made  slow  but  neverthe- 
less steady  and  satisfactory  progress.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  June,  1825,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  ten  new  warrants  had  been 
issued  during  the  year  and  three  additional 
were  then  authorized.  Hoffman  was  re- 
elected Grand  Master,  but  a  number  of 

changes  in  the  other  official  positions  were 
made.  Elisha  W.  King  declined  a  re-election 
as  Deputy  Grand  Master  and  Richard  Hat- 
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field  was  chosen  in  his  room;  Grand  Chap- 
lain Feltus  was  elected  Senior  Grand  Warden, 
and  Dr.  Smith  retained  the  Junior  Warden's 
chair.  The  Grand  Secretary  was  also  re- 
elected, but  opposition  to  Cornelius  Bogert, 
the  Grand  Treasurer,  had  sprung  up  and  he 
was  defeated  by  George  W.  Hyer,  Past  Mas- 
ter of  Mount  Moriah  Lodge,  No.  132.  The 
Rev.  E.  M.  Johnson  declined  a  re-election  as 
Grand  Chaplain  and  this,  with  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Feltus  to  the  Senior 
Warden's  chair,  left  two  vacancies  in  the  corps 
of  spiritual  advisers  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 
These  vacancies  were  filled  by  the  selection  of 
two  of  the  most  noted  clergymen  New  York 
has  had  in  her  entire  history. 

The  senior  of  these,  the  Rev.  Archibald 
Maclay,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1776.  When 
9  years  of  age,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  but  man- 
aged, in  time,  to  attend  the  University  and 
studied  for  the  ministry.  When  he  was  grad- 
uated and  licensed  he  became  minister  of  a 
church  at  Kirkcaldy.  In  1804  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  missionary  to  India,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  he  failed  to  accept  the  appoint- 
ment and  in  1805  he  sailed  for  America.  He 
became  pastor  of  a  Congregational  Church  in 
New  York,  but,  his  views  on  infant  baptism 
having  changed,  he  entered  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination in  1809  and  took  charge  of  one  of 
its  churches,  and  so  continued  for  thirty  years. 
In  addition  to  his  immediate  church  work  he 
was  a  diligent  laborer  in  many  ways.  He  was 
the  means,  through  the  ingathering  of  sub- 
scriptions, of  founding  Maclay  College  in 
Canada,  and  he  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
formation  of  the  American  Bible  Union.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  American  clergymen  to 
advocate  a  revision  of  the  King  James  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  and,  though  his  ideas  in 
that  regard  were  deemed  iconoclastic  at  first, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  views 
gradually  becoming  adopted  by  hundreds  of 
the  best  educated  clergymen  in  the  country. 
Dr.  Maclay  died  at  New  York  in  1856. 


The  Rev.  J.  M.  Wainwright,  the  other 
Grand  Chaplain,  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment was  rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York. 
He  was  a  native  of  Liverpool  and  was  brought 
to  America  when  young.  After  graduating 
from  Harvard  he  entered  into  the  ministry  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  became 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  in  1818 
and  a  year  later  assistant  rector  of  Trinity 
Parish,  New  York.  In  1852  he  was  conse- 
crated Bishop .  of  New  York  and  died  two 
years  later.  Dr.  Wainwright  was  a  ready  and 
able  writer,  a  ripe  scholar,  a  brilliant  orator, 
and  took  part  in  many  public  movements,  no- 
tably the  establishment  of  the  University  of 
New  York. 

At  the  meeting  of  Dec.  7,  1825,  there  was 
submitted  what  may  be  called  the  first  of  the 
reports  on  correspondence  which  have  within 
recent  years  become  so  important  a  part  of  the 
transactions  of  the  New  York  Grand  Lodge, 
as,  indeed,  of  all  others.  True  there  had  been 
submitted  a  report  of  that  character  at  a  pre- 
ceding annual  meeting,  but  it  was  a  very  weak 
effort,  saying,  in  fact,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  foreign  correspondence  requiring  "par- 
ticular attention,"  except  a  recommendation 
that  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Haiti  should  be  rec- 
ognized. On  this  occasion  the  report  was 
somewhat  more  elaborate.  They  inform  the 
brethren  that  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Maine  had 
decided  that  a  brother  could  receive  the  de- 
grees on  affirmation  as  well  as  under  oath, 
and  that  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania 
had  protested  against  this  as  an  innovation 
and  requested  the  Maine  brethren  to  recon- 
sider the  matter.  The  New  York  committee 
considered  that  the  Philadelphians  "supported 
their  objections  by  a  long  chain  of  sound  and 
incontrovertible  reasoning."  This  reasoning 
the  committee  was  prepared  to  accept,  "pro- 
vided, that  the  innovation  is  considered  as 
relating  to  any,  (even)  the  slightest  of  the 
forms  handed  down  by  immemorial  usage, 
but  if  it  relates  merely  to  phraseology  then 
they  did  not  consider  the  change  of  vital  im- 
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portance."  All  of  which  seems  to  show  that 
the  committee  did  not  have  a  very  clear 
understanding  of  the  matter.  Another  com- 
munication discussed  was  from  the  newly 
formed  Grand  Lodge  of  Colombia,  which 
claimed  recognition,  and  which,  when  granted, 
would  cause  the  Grand  Lodge  to  lose  juris- 
diction over  La  Mejor  Union  Lodge,  No. 
365,  in  the  city  of  Panama,  which  had  been 
chartered  on  Dec.  27,  1823,  as  that  Lodge, 
on  paying  its  dues  to  New  York,  would  pass 
under  the  Grand  Lodge  in  its  own  country. 
"This  concession,"  says  the  report,  **is  no  less 
claimed  by  the  remote  location  of  the  Lodge 
from  the  parent  body  than  by  the  universally 
admitted  principle  especially  recognized  in 
our  Book  of  Constitutions  not  to  grant  war- 
rants and  "ex-more"  not  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion within  a  country  or  territory  wherein  any 
other  Grand  Lodge  is  established;  but  were 
it  otherwise,  the  correct  and  purely  Masonic 
conduct  pursued  by  the  brethren  of  La  Mejor 
Union  Lodge  in  refusing  to  shake  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York 
without  first  obtaining  its  approbation  and 
concurrence,  a  circumstance  which  the  Grand 
officers  take  peculiar  pleasure  in  noticing, 
ought  of  itself  to  entitle  them  to  every  cour- 
tesy not  incompatible  with  the  true  interests 
of  the  craft  that  this  Grand  Lodge  has  in  its 
power  to  show." 

At  the  annual  meeting  on  June  7,  1826. 
Martin  Hoffman  declined  a  re-election  and 
Elisha  W.  King,  who  had  formerly  served  as 
Deputy  Grand  Master  was  elected  in  his  stead. 
King  was  a  lawyer  in  good  practice  and 
ranked  prominent  in  his  profession,  an  honor- 
able, upright  man  and  a  loyal  member  of  the 
Fraternity.  In  its  service  he  had  had  consid- 
erable experience,  having  served  as  Master  of 
Abram's  Lodge,  No.  83,  and  in  the  scheme 
of  1824  for  the  erection  of  a  Masonic  Hall  he 
took  a  particularly  prominent  part.  He  was 
installed  at  an  adjourned  meeting  on  June 
24  by  Grand  Master  Hoffman.  Before  sur- 
rendering the  gavel  that  old  and  tried  servant 


of  the  Grand  Lodge  addressed  his  successor 
as  follows: 

Before  I  retire  from  the  station  of  Grand  Master 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  this  State,  an  office  elevated 
in  itself  and  endeared  by  many  interesting  recollec- 
tions, permit  me  to  congratulate  you,  dear  brother, 
on  the  unanimity  in  selecting  you  as  my  successor, 
not  more  honorable  to  you,  M.'.  W.*.  Master,  than 
gratifying  to  my  feelings  to  install  you.  You  have 
hitherto  held  a  distinguished  place  in  this  Grand 
Lodge;  the  duties  of  your  station  will  therefore  be 
performed  with  diligence  and  wisdom,  and  your 
talents  and  devotion  to  our  order  will  insure  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  My 
brother,  accept  my  wishes  for  your  prosperity  and 
happiness,  and  allow  me  to  express  my  gratification 
in  being  succeeded  in  this  honorable  station  by  one 
whose  acquirements  will  realize  the  expectations  of 
our  Fraternity. 

When  the  ceremonies  were  over  and  all  the 
officers  had  been  installed  the  new  Grand 
Master,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  presented  his  predecessor  with  a  pair 
of  silver  pitchers  and  a  series  of  resolutions 
handsomely  framed  and  engrossed,  expressing 
appreciation  of  his  long-continued  services  on 
behalf  of  the  craft.  In  response  Brother  Hoff- 
man said: 

Brethren — The  recollection  of  your  kind  and 
brotherly  conduct  toward  me  at  all  times  and  on  all 
occasions  in  the  positions  and  high  stations  which  I 
have  filled  in  this  Grand  Lodge  has  exercised  in  my 
mind  feelings  of  gratitude  now  more  strongly  rooted 
bv  your  most  flattering  resolutions.  This  token  of 
your  appreciation  of  my  conduct  during  the  time  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  acting  as  your  Grand  Master, 
will  be  preserved  among  the  previous  jewels  of  my 
Masonic  cabinet.  Allow  me  to  express  my  heart- 
felt thanks. 

To  you,  M.-.  W.*.  Grand  Master,  in  behalf  of  the 
committee  intrusted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  with  the 
execution  of  these  resolutions,  I  tender  my  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  friendly  manner  in  which 
you  have  announced  the  proceedings  of  my  breth- 
ren, as  also  for  the  flattering  address  which  you 
have  made  in  presenting  me  with  this  memento  of 
their  brotherly  love.  They  will  remind  me  of  their 
esteem  and  be  a  source  of  my  fondest  and  best  recol- 
lections. My  brethren  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  as  your 
Past  Grand  Master,  I  now  bid  you  an  affectionate 
farewell. 
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After  that  we  are  told  "the  Grand  Master 
and  Grand  officers,  together  with  the  officers 
of  the  subordinates,  were  then  escorted  by  the 
Fraternity  to  the  site  of  the  proposed  Free- 
masons' Hall,  where  the  Grand  Master,  as- 
sisted by  the  Deputy  Grand  Master  and 
Senior  and  Junior  Grand  Wardens,  performed 
the  ceremony,  agreeable  to  ancient  customs, 
of  laying  the  foundation  stone." 

The  other  officers  were  re-elected,  the  only 
change  being  that  the  staff  of  Chaplains  was 
increased  to  six,  the  Rev.  William  Mead 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bristnall  being  added 
to  the  list. 

The  policy  of  Brother  Kingfs  administra- 
tion, like  that  of  his  predecessor,  was  simply 
one  of  waiting,  only  when  his  term  began 
there  were  not  wanting  many  clear  indications 
that  a  tide  in  favor  of  union  was  setting  in 
strongly  over  the  State.  Therefore  under.him 
the  Grand  Lodge  did  little  more  than  attend 
to  its  own  individual  interests  and  preserve 
the  necessary  order  in  its  own  house.  The 
tedium  of  the  year  was,  however,  mitigated 
a  little  by  one  or  two  noteworthy  incidents. 
One  of  these  occurred  in  a  complaint  laid 
against  Alexander  Caskaden,  a  Past  Master 
of  Benevolent  Lodge.  It  seems  that  in  the 
fall  of  1825  an  indictment  was  found  by  the 
New  York  grand  jury  against  one  James  Ma- 
lone.  His  offense  was  not  precisely  stated  in 
the  records,  and  what  it  was  really  does  not 
matter.  Caskaden  went  on  his  bond  and  he 
was  set  free  pending  trial.  Caskaden's  kind- 
ness did  not  stop  there,  for  after  Malone's  re- 
lease he  was,  on  Caskaden's  recommendation, 
initiated,  passed  and  raised  in  Benevolent 
Lodge.  The  brother  who  made  the  com- 
plaint to  the  Grand  Lodge  said:  "If  this 
affair  had  not  existed,  sufficient  could  have 
been  brought  against  Malone  to  prevent  him 
from  becoming  a  Mason,  which  can  at  any 
time  be  substantiated.  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  inform  Caskaden  that  I  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  affair  to  the  Grand  Lodge;  he  ap- 
peared quite  indifferent  and  observed  that  if 


it  was  to  do  again  he  would  have  it  done,  or 
words  to  that  effect." 

The  committee  to  whom  this  knotty  point 
was  referred  had  quite  a  time  examining  wit- 
nesses and  comparing  testimony  and  drawing 
conclusions.  Finally  they  found  that  the  facts 
were  as  stated;  that  Caskaden  did  propose 
Malone,  and  that  Malone  was  made  a  Mason 
while  under  indictment  by  the  Grand  Jury. 
But  they  held  that  a  man  under  indictment  is 
not  necessarily  guilty,  and,  if  Caskaden  be- 
lieved Malone  innocent  he  violated  no  known 
Masonic  law  in  proposing  him.  At  the  same 
time  they  thought  his  course  indiscreet  and 
injudicious  and  one  to  be  deprecated,  as  "one 


MASONIC  HALL.  EAST  SIDE  OF  BROADWAY,  BETWEEN 
DUANE  AND  PEARL  STREETS,  1830. 


of  our  great  objects  ought  ever  to  be  to  pre- 
serve unsullied  the  reputation  and  respecta- 
bility of  our  institution.*' 

A  much  more  serious  trouble  was  that 
which  developed  in  the  case  of  Elias  Hicks, 
who  for  some  ten  years  had  been  Grand  Sec- 
retary. What  that  trouble  was  we  cannot 
exactly  determine.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Stewards'  Lodge  on  Nov.  29,  1826,  he  pre- 
sented his  accounts,  and,  as  usual,  they  were 
turned  over  to  a  committee  for  examination. 
That  meeting  was  adjourned  until  December 
4  and  then  a  letter  was  read  from  the  Grand 
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Master  announcing  that  Hicks  had  resigned 
the  office  of  Grand  Secretary  and  that  he  had 
appointed  O.  M.  Lowndes  (of  Adelphi  Lodge, 
No.  91)  in  his  stead  "until  the  pleasure  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  be  known."  The  minutes  of 
that  meeting  then  say:  "The  committee  on 
the  accounts  of  the  Grand  Secretary  reported 
that  owing  to  the  resignation  of  the  R.'.  W.*. 
Elias  Hicks  he  craved  the  indulgence  of  the 
committee  for  further  time  to  prepare  his 
books  prior  to  surrendering  them  to  his  suc- 
cessor. Under  these  circumstances  the  com- 
mittee deemed  it  proper  to  suspend  further 
proceedings  on  their  part  until  the  pleasure  of 
the  Grand  Stewards'  Lodge.  It  was  then 
resolved  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  the 
committee  be  allowed  further  time. 

The  troubles  of  the  ex-Grand  Secretary 
were  complicated  by  his  being  expelled  from 
Holland  Lodge,  of  which  he  had  been  a  mem- 
ber since  1793  and  of  which  he  had  been 
fourteen  times  elected  Master.  From  this  he 
appealed  to  the  Grand  Lodge  and  that  body 
on  December  6  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  the  appeal  and  also  to  get  from 
Brother  Hicks  all  books,  papers  and  other 
property  in  his  possession  belonging  to  the 
Grand  Lodge.  On  March  7  that  committee 
reversed  the  action  of  Holland  Lodge  and 
restored  Hicks  to  Masonic  privileges,  and 
also  stated  that  he  had  promptly  delivered 
up  all  the  papers  and  property  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  which  he  had.  This  practically  ended 
the  trouble,  although  there  is  a  record  of  a 
bill  for  three  swords  he  had  ordered,  amount- 
ing to  over  $1,000,  being  disputed  in  the 
Grand  Stewards'  Lodge.   The  trouble  would 


appear  to  have  arisen  rather  through  careless- 
ness in  bookkeeping  and  simplicity  in  business 
affairs  rather  than  from  any  conduct  which 
was  really  culpable,  at  least  we  so  judge  from 
the  fact  that  Hicks  was  fully  reinstated  in  the 
affections  of  his  Lodge  and  remained  an  hon- 
ored and  respected  member  of  it  to  the  end 
of  his  career. 

The  new  Masonic  Hall  on  Broadway,  be- 
tween Duane  and  Pearl  streets,  was  now  ap- 
proaching completion  and  the  Grand  Lodge 
hired  its  Lodge  room  at  $100  a  year  for  the 
four  quarterly  meetings.  The  Grand  Stew- 
ards' Lodge  and  the  Committee  on  Charity 
were,  however,  to  continue  using  their  rooms 
in  St.  John's  Hall.  This  appears  to  have  been 
a  popular  step,  but  not  so  appears  to  have  been 
an  order  passed  March  7,  1823,  denouncing 
Masonic  processions  and  recommending  the 
Grand  Master  to  issue  dispensations  for  such 
public  appearances  only  upon  very  extraordi- 
nary occasions.  To  appear  in  public  clothed 
in  regalia  was  always  a  privilege  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  Mason  who  looked  only  to  the 
spectacular  side  of  the  institution  and  the  priv- 
ilege had  been  greatly  abused.  The  thought- 
less condemned  the  edict,  but  the  true  Masons 
approved  it  as  being  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  dignity  of  the  profession. 

We  will,  however,  hear  more  about  the 
evils  of  Masonic  processions  as  our  story  pro- 
gresses. Meanwhile  we  will  now  turn  to  con- 
sider the  fortunes  of  the  Country  Grand 
Lodge,  which  we  left  when  Grand  Master 
Enos'  gavel  sounded  the  first  of  the  great 
divisions  which  have  marked  the  history  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


THE  COUNTRY  GRAND  LODGE. 


RAND    MASTER    ENOS,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  his 
adjournment,  called  the  Grand 
Lodge    together  in  Tammany 
Hall   on  the   forenoon   of  June  4,  1823. 
He  was  supported  by  Deputy  Grand  Mas- 
ter John  Brush  and    Senior    Grand  War- 
den John  Greig,  but  the  remainder  of  the 
official  chairs  were  filled  by  temporary  ap- 
pointments.    After   appointing   a  commit- 
tee on  credentials  the  Grand  Lodge  again 
adjourned  until  the  following  day,  mainly 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time    to  see 
how  the  lines  in  the  struggle  were  settling. 
At  that  meeting  (on  June  5)  Grand  Secretary 
Hicks  and  Grand  Treasurer  Bogert  were  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  Grand  Lodge  with 
"the  books,  papers,  funds  and  vouchers"  in 
their  possession,  a  summons  to  which  it  may 
here  be  said  they  paid  no  attention,  and  both 
were  in  time  suspended  from  Masonry  for  ten 
years,  a  sentence  which  gave  neither  of  them 
any  concern.    The  Lodge  then  went  into  the 
election  of  officers,  their  choice  resulting  as 
follows : 
Joseph  Enos,  Grand  Master. 
John  Brush,  Deputy  Grand  Master. 
Nathaniel  Allen,  Senior  Grand  Warden. 
Thomas  Barker,  Junior  Grand  Warden. 
Aaron  M.  Merchant.  Grand  Secretary. 
Welcome  Eslecek,  Grand  Treasurer. 
Rev.  Henry  L  Feltus,  Grand  Chaplain. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Lacy,  Assistant  Grand  Chap- 
lain. 

The  Grand  Secretary  and  Senior  Grand 
Chaplain,  however,  declined  to  serve,  but  the 


other  officers  were  at  once  installed  and  a 
visit  from  Past  Grand  Master  Tompkins  and 
Brother  Erastus  Root,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  State,  added  eclat  to  the  proceedings. 
The  next  business  of  importance  was  the  re- 
moval of  the  decree  of  suspension  against 
Ebenezer  Wadsworth  and  that  brother  was 
not  only  received  with  open  arms,  but  a  com- 
mittee reported  that  not  only  was  he  free  of 
any  indebtedness  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  but 
that  body  was  indebted  ^o  him  $24.50.  How 
this  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  in  the  absence 
of  any  data  is  a  mystery,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
of  Wadsworth's  personal  honesty.  On  June 
6  thirteen  new  Lodges  were  warranted,  some 
of  them  also  getting  a  warrant  from  the  City 
Grand  Lodge,  and  the  official  list  was  com- 
pleted by  the  election  of  Charles  G.  Haines 
as  Grand  Secretary,  and  the  Rev.  Hooper 
Cummings  as  Grand  Chaplain.  But  it  was 
found  that  a  serious  mistake  in  tactics  had 
been  made,  for,  while  the  Country  Grand 
Lodge  had  the  members,  the  City  Grand 
Lodge  had  the  money  and  the  records. 
Instead,  even  at  this  juncture,  of  using 
a  little  policy  which  might  have  been 
productive  of  profitable  results,  the 
Country  Grand  Lodge  affected  to  deny 
the  existence  of  any  Grand  Lodge  in  the 
State  but  itself  and  authorized  the  newly 
elected  Grand  Secretary  and  Grand  Treasurer 
to  demand  and  receive  from  Elias  Hicks  and 
Cornelius  Bogert,  whom  •  it  was  pleased  to 
designate  respectively  as  Past  Grand  Secre- 
tary and  Past  Grand  Treasurer,  "and  of  and 
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from  all  other  person  and  persons  and  cor- 
porate body  or  bodies,  all  the  books,  records, 
vouchers,  parchments  and  papers,  together 
with  the  seal  and  all  the  moneys  of  every  de- 
scription in  the  hands  or  possession  or  under 
the  control  of  any  such  Past  Grand  Officer." 
Fearing  that  this  demand  might  prove  un- 
availing, or  at  all  events  to  strengthen  it,  the 
following  resolution  was  also  passed: 

That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  legal  and  equitable  rights  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  rela- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  the  late  Grand  Secretary  and 
late  Grand  Treasurer,  and  that  they  be  authorized  to 
see  such  judicial  proceedings  instituted  as  they  may 
think  proper  and  to  employ  such  counsel  as  they 
may  deem  proper,  after  finding  judicial  proceedings 
necessary  and  expedient. 

The  committee  appointed  under  this  reso- 
lution comprised  Joseph  Enos,  John  Brush, 
and  Charles  G.  Haines,  but  neither  the  de- 
mand nor  the  resolution  proved  to  be  worth 
the  paper  on  which  they  were  originally  writ- 
ten. It  was  "bad  politics"  to  put  at  the  head 
of  such  a  committee,  if  serious  results  were 
intended,  the  man  who  had  been  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  division  and  about  whose 
personal  honesty  grave  doubts  were  enter- 
tained. After  revising  the  constitution  and 
ordering  the  revision  sent  to  the  Lodges  for 
approval,  arranging  for  the  representatives  to 
be  paid  by  their  Lodges,  the  amount  so  paid 
to  be  deducted  from  the  Grand  Lodge  re- 
turns; authorizing  several  payments  for  rent 
and  service — an  item  to  Enos  under  the  lat- 
ter category — the  Country  Grand  Lodge  ad- 
journed on  June  lo.  Two  Lodges  of  emer- 
gency were  called  the  same  month,  one  at 
New  York  on  the  12th,  when  Enos  made 
Hooper  Cummings  the  new  Grand  Chaplain, 
a  Mason  at  sight,  and  one  at  Poughkeepsie  on 
the  23d,  when  Deputy  Grand  Master  Brush 
performed  the  same  office  for  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  Read,  who  afterward  was  also  appointed 
a  Grand  Chaplain. 

In  spite  of  the  long  agitation  for  the  Grand 
Lodge  to  meet  at  Albany  or  some  place  other 


than  New  York  it  is  a  significant  sign  of  the 
real  weakness  and  lack  of  cohesion  on  the 
part  of  the  Country  Grand  Lodge  that  its 
second  meeting,  June  2,  1824,  should  be  con- 
vened in  the  same  city.  Of  course  one  reason 
for  this  may  have  been  that  the  sinews  of  war 
were  in  New  York  and  hope  may  have  been 
nourished  that  by  meeting  in  this  city  the 
Grand  Lodge  here  existing  might  be  brought 
into  submission,  if  not  into  union.  But  what- 
ever the  reason,  it  was  a  token  of  weakness 
which  would  not  have  been  exhibited  except 
under  the  most  slipshod  sort  of  leadership. 
According  to  the  records,  when  the  Grand 
Lodge  was  called  to  order  by  Enos  on  the 
morning  of  June  2,  1824,  the  following  Lodges 
were  represented  in  Tammany  Hall  by  their 
officers  or  duly  appointed  proxies.  We  give 
the  list  in  full,  as  we  did  that  of  the  City 
Grand  Lodge,  as  it  shows  the  strength  of  the 
country  forces: 

Solomon's,  No.  6. 

St.  Patrick's,  No.  11. 

Washington,  No.  13. 

Hudson,  No.  15. 

Unity,  No.  17. 

Union,  No.  30. 

Otsego,  No.  41. 

Montgomery,  No.  42. 

Orange,  No.  43. 

Apollo,  No.  49. 

Temple,  No.  53. 

St.  Paul's,  No.  64. 

Homer,  No.  74. 

Wadsworth,  No.  78. 

Mount  Vernon,  No.  97. 

Roman,  No.  79. 

Federal,  No.  80. 

Horizontal,  No.  82. 

St.  John's,  No.  90. 

Phoebus,  No.  94. 

Friendship,  No.  95. 

Constellation,  No.  103. 

Charity,  No.  114. 

Hamilton,  No.  121. 

Rising  Sun,  No.  126. 

Hiram,  No.  131. 

Genesee,  No.  138. 

Hamilton,  No.  144. 

Northern  Constellation,  No.  148. 

Farmers',  No.  149. 
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Clinton,  No.  151. 
Warren,  No.  155. 
Warren,  No.  157. 
North  Star,  No.  162. 
Eagle,  No.  169. 
Zion,  No.  172. 
Yates,  No.  178. 
Richfield,  No.  182. 
Rising  Sun.  No.  185. 
Hampton,  No.  198. 
Painted  Post,  No.  203. 
Gilboa,  No.  210. 
Harmony,  No.  212. 
Genoa,  No.  213. 
Farmers',  No.  214. 
Selected  Friends,  No.  219. 
Washington,  No.  220. 
Olive  Branch,  No.  221. 
Rising  Sun,  No.  228. 
Augusta,  No.  233. 
Washington,  No.  234. 
Oxford,  No.  235. 
Star,  No.  241. 
Mount  Moriah,  No.  245. 
Jerusalem  Temple,  No.  247. 
Macdonough,  No.  248. 
Charity,  No.  249. 
Morning  Star,  No.  250. 
Dutchess,  No.  253. 
Alluvion,  No.  257. 
Clinton,  No.  258. 
Evening  Star.  No.  259. 
Le  Roy,  No.  260. 
Union,  No.  261. 
Mohawk,  No.  266. 
Galway,  No.  267. 
Manchester,  No.  269. 
Utica,  No.  270. 
Ark,  No.  271. 
Hamilton,  No.  274. 
Cherry  Valley,  No.  276. 
Alleghany,  No.  277. 
Clinton,  No.  278. 
Sprig,  No.  279. 
Meridian  Sun,  No.  282. 
Watertown,  No.  289. 
Morning  Star,  No.  290. 
Junius,  No.  291. 
Harmony,  No.  293. 
Hoffman,  No.  300. 
Athol,  No.  308. 
Newcomb.  No.  311. 
Whitesborough,  No.  315. 
Brownsville,  No.  318. 
Enos,  No.  323. 


Salina,  No.  327. 
Hector,  No.  331. 
Genesee  Union,  No.  332. 
Parma,  No.  340. 
Jamesville,  No.  341. 
Laurens,  No.  347. 
Paris,  No.  348. 
Cameron,  No.  349. 
Tompkins,  No.  350. 
Phillipstown,  No.  352. 
Mount  Olive,  No.  353. 
Center,  No.  356. 
Mount  Vernon,  No.  4. 
Phoenix,  No.  361. 
Byron,  No.  365. 
Norwich,  No.  360. 
Fort  Plain,  No.  370. 
Abeff,  No.  373. 
Prattsburgh  Union,  No.  372. 
Aurora,  No.  364. 

Thus  the  roll  included,  actually,  105 
Lodges.  As  the  City  Grand  Lodge  at  a  like 
period  in  its  career  had  only  thirty-one,  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  two  parties  can  be 
seen  at  a  glance.  Of  these  thirty-one  Rensse- 
laer attended  the  first  meeting  and  then,  ap- 
parently, became  defunct,  while  Homer,  No. 
74;  Horizontal,  No.  82,  and  Phillipstown,  No. 
351,  dropped  off  after  the  first  meeting  and 
joined  the  Country,  leaving  practically  twenty- 
seven  Lodges.  But  these  twenty-seven  car- 
ried with  them  the  funds,  the  records  and  all 
that  made  up  a  Grand  Lodge,  while  the  others 
started  out  with  nothing  but  their  numbers. 
Had  the  numbers  been  ably  led  they  might 
have  accomplished  much,  but  generalship 
was  lacking,  and,  although  claiming  to 
be  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  they  failed  even  to  win  rec- 
ognition to  any  extent  among  the  sister 
Grand  bodies.  Besides,  even  in  point  of 
numerical  strength,  they  were  comparatively 
weak.  Out  of  the  105  Lodges  enumerated 
in  the  above  list  ninety-eight  were  existant  at 
the  time  of  the  division  and  enlisted  under 
their  banner,  and  these,  with  the  thirty-one 
under  that  of  the  City,  made  up  together  129 
Lodges.  When  the  split  took  place  there 
were  358  Lodges  on  the  roll.    Thus  229 
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Lodges  are  not  found  enrolled  on  either  side. 
Owing  to  the  confused  condition  of  the  data 
these  figures  may  not  be  absolutely  correct, 
but  they  are  approximately  so,  and  close 
enough  to  show  that,  while  the  City  Grand 
Lodge  carried  with  it  all  the  Lodges  in  its 
territory,  the  Country  Grand  Lodge  did  not. 
Allowing  on  a  liberal  estimate  that  out  of  the 
229  Lodges  unaccounted  for  on  the  roll  of 
either,  100  were  either  defunct  or  so  reduced 
in  numbers  or  vitality  as  to  be  in  what  a 
modern  American  statesman  has  described  as 
a  condition  of  "innocuous  desuetude,"  there 
still  remained  129  Lodges  unaccounted  for,  all 
of  which  should  by  their  geographical  posi- 
tion have  been  found  in  the  Country  Grand 
Lodge. 

At  this  meeting,  on  June  3,  Enos  was  again 
elected  Grand  Master,  receiving  212  votes  to 
71  cast  for  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  and  20 
for  Joseph  Brush.  The  other  officers  were 
practically  the  same  as  in  the  former  years, 
except  that,  Charles  G.  Haines  having  de- 
clined the  Grand  Secretaryship,  John  W. 
Oakley  was  elected  in  his  place.  The  new  con- 
stitution was  adopted,  1,000  copies  ordered 
printed,  and  thirty  warrants  constituting  new 
Lodges  were  granted.  As  before,  however, 
some  of  these  Lodges  had  appeared  on  the 
City  roll.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  from  the 
minutes  the  committee  appointed  to  demand 
the  funds  and  records  from  Messrs.  Hicks  and 
l^ogert  were  so  unsuccessful,  if  they  ever  se- 
riously attempted  their  task,  which  is  doubt- 
ful, that  they  did  not  submit  a  report  of  their 
doings,  or  refer,  except  indirectly,  to  the  legal 
assistance  they  had  been  authorized  to  em- 
ploy. This  meeting  was  much  more  friendly 
disposed  toward  the  city  brethren  than  its 
predecessor  and  probably  the  influence  of  De 
Witt  Clinton,  who  was  present  at  the  session 
of  June  10  did  much  toward  bringing  about 
that  happier  sentiment.  At  that  same  session 
the  good  Brother  Oliver  Rose  introduced  the 
following: 

Whereas,  Sundry  brethren,  members  of  this  Grand 
Lodge,  have  seceded  and  organized  themselves  into 


a  body  and  assumed  the  title  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  State  of  New  York;  and 

Whereas,  This  Grand  Lodge  while  it  highly  dis- 
approves of  their  proceedings,  still  acknowledges 
them  as  members  of  the  great  Masonic  family  acting 
under  erroneous  views  and  impressions;  and 

Whereas,  Masonic  charity  induces  the  belief  that 
some  well-meaning  brethren  are  misled  by  them; 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  members  be  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  those  brethren,  ascertain  the 
cause  of  difference,  and  what  steps  (not  inconsistent  • 
with  the  dignity  of  this  Grand  Lodge)  it  will  be  pru- 
dent to  take  toward  healing  the  differences;  and  re- 
port their  doings  and  opinions  to  this  Grand  Lodge. 

This  was  rejected  after  some  debate  and  the 
following,  submitted  by  John  O.  Cole,  Master 
of  Temple  Lodge,  Albany,  was  substituted 
and  accepted: 

Whereas,  Certain  Lodges  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Grand  Lodge  have  seceded  from  the  same; 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider and  report  to  this  Grand  Lodge  what  course 
it  is  advisable  to  pursue  in  relation  to  the  said 
Lodges. 

In  accordance  with  this  Brothers  Cole,  Ezra 
S.  Cozier  (Utica),  Grove  Lawrence  (Camillus), 
Jacob  Van  Benthuysen,  K.  H.  Van  Rensse- 
laer (Otisco),  Henry  Waterhouse,  and  D.  E. 
Brown,  Junior  Grand  Deacon,  were  chosen 
as  the  committee.  Had  Enos  not  been  re- 
elected the  course  of  that  committee  might 
have  been  easy,  but  that  obstacle  still  re- 
mained, and  while  it  did  so  formed  a  barrier 
to  all  hopes  of  progress  in  the  path  of  union. 
The  committee,  in  fact,  accomplished  nothing. 
This  was  probably  foreseen  by  some — certain- 
ly it  was  perfectly  understood  by  Enos — and 
just  before  the  Grand  Lodge  adjourned  an- 
other committee  was  ordered — the  Deputy 
Grand  Master,  Grand  Secretary  and  Grand 
Treasurer — "to  take  such  measures  as  they 
shall  think  expedient  to  recover  the  funds  and 
property  which  of  right  belong  to  this  Grand 
Lodge  and  to  employ  such  counsel  and  insti- 
tute such  proceedings  as  they  shall  think 
proper  for  the  recovery  of  the  same."  This 
was  undoubtedly  prompted  by  Enos,  who 
seems  to  have  had  perfect  control  over  the 
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meeting.  Indeed  it  is  wonderful  how  this 
man,  with  his  personal  character  besmirched, 
should  have  exerted  the  undoubtedly  great 
amount  of  influence  he  wielded  over  a  body 
of  men  one  of  whose  first  principles  was  recti- 
tude of  conduct  and  purpose.  But  the  mo- 
ment when  his  power  seemed  greatest  in  real- 
ity marked  the  beginning  of  his  downfall.  He 
was,  Masonically  speaking,  living  a  double 
life,  and  when  the  truth  as  to  his  personal  hon- 
esty began  to  be  apparent  his  descent  was 
rapid.  The  stories  of  his  financial  dealings 
began  to  be  brought  home  to  all  the  Lodges 
which  owned  his  sway  and  their  repudiation  of 
him  came  so  fast  that,  although  he  remained 
Grand  Master  until  the  close  of  the  term  for 
which  he  was  last  elected,  it  was  because  no 
meeting  took  place  at  which  he  could  be  de- 
posed. But  he  never  presided  again  over  a 
meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  when  the 
country  forces  once  more  assembled  the  gavel 
was  wielded  by  his  subordinate  official. 

Before  that  meeting  the  brethren  had  to  a 
great  extent  broken  away  from  his  influence 
and  had  informally  taken  steps  to  bring  about 
a  union.  On  Feb.  4,  1825,  a  meeting  of  forty- 
seven  representatives  of  Lodges  throughout 
the  State  (seven  being  from  the  city)  was  held 
in  the  rooms  of  Temple  Lodge,  Albany,  to  dis- 
cuss the  existing  state  of  affairs  and  try  to 
restore  harmony.  The  spirit  of  this  gather- 
ing can  best  be  understood  from  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions,  which  it  discussed 
and  adopted: 

Whereas,  This  meeting  deeply  deplores  the  unhap- 
py differences  which  at  present  exist  between  the 
Lodges  and  Masons  in  this  State;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  Clarkson  Crolius,  Elisha  Gilbert, 
Jonathan  Eights,  Joshua  Bradley,  Jacob  Van  Ben- 
thuysen,  Lebbeus  Chapman,  John  F.  Sibell  and 
John  B.  Scott  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appointed  a 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  together 
upon  the  aforesaid  unhappy  differences  and,  if  prac- 
ticable, devise  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  restore  har- 
mony among  the  Masonic  family  of  the  State. 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  committee 
named  in  the  preceding  resolution  be  requested  to 
meet  at  Washington  Hall,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 


on  the  Monday  next  preceding  the  first  Wednesday 
in  June  next,  at  12  o'clock  at  noon,  and  in  case  any 
member  of  said  committee  does  not  attend  said 
meeting,  that  the  members  of  said  committee  then 
present  shall  fill  such  vacancy. 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  will  use  all  their  in- 
dividual influence  and  exertions  to  bring  about  a 
union  of  the  Masons  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

As  a  result  of  this  the  committee  met  in 
New  York  on  May  30,  1825,  two  days  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
rival  Grand  Lodges,  and  adopted  the  follow- 
ing: 

Whereas,  This  committee  feeling  a  deep  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  Fraternity  throughout  the 
world  and  more  especially  in  the  restoration  of  har- 
mony among  the  great  Masonic  family  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  do  profess  and  pledge  themselves  to  be 
actuated  by  the  pure  motives  of  brotherly  love  and 
friendship  in  the  discharge  of  the  high  and  respon- 
sible duties  which  devolve  upon  them;  and  while 
they  recommend  the  following  resolutions  to  the 
unbiased  consideration  of  the  brethren  in  general 
and  more  particularly  for  the  consideration  of  those 
brethren  who  are  members  of  and  compose  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York,  this  com- 
mittee would  earnestly  beseech  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  dissension  and  disagreement 
out  of  which  have  grown  so  many  difficulties  and 
conflicting  interests,  the  brethren  should  now  lay 
aside  for  a  moment  all  improper  feelings,  if  any 
exist,  and  endeavor  by  the  united  exertions  of  every 
brother  to  place  the  Fraternity  and  its  concerns  on 
its  true  foundation,  which,  if  accomplished,  will 
not  only  be  the  means  of  producing  love  and  har- 
mony at  home,  but  of  conferring  honor  and  respect- 
ability on  the  Fraternity  abroad. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  desirable  that  all  animosities 
heretofore  existing  among  the  great  body  of  Masons 
in  this  State  be  forever  obliterated. 

Resolved,  That  a  general  meeting  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  Lodges  be  held  to-morrow  evening,  Tues- 
day, May  31,  at  8  o'clock,  at  Tammany  Hall. 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  and  respectfully  rec- 
ommend to  that  meeting  that  a  committee,  to  con- 
sist of  four  members  from  the  city  of  New  York 
and  four  from  other  parts  of  the  State,  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  suitable  persons  for 
Grand  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  should  be 
permanently  fixed  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  has  viewed  with 
feelings  of  the  most  anxious  solicitude  the  attempts 
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to  reconcile  the  conflictingdifferences  that  unhappily 
exist  in  the  Masonic  family  of  this  Sute  and  do 
earnestly  desire  that  e\'ery  brother  will  use  his  best 
exertions  and  influence  in  putting  an  end  thereto. 

The  meeting  of  representatives  was  duly 
held  on  the  evening  before  the  Grand  Lx)dge 
meetings  and  adopted  the  following  as  the 
result  of  quite  a  lengthy  discussion : 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  two 
bodies  styling  themselves  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  appoint  a  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  subject  of  the  differences  now  ex- 
isting; that  the  committee  consist  of  five  from  each 
body. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be 
presented  to  each  of  the  said  bodies  by  the  com- 
mittee of  eight. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Country  Grand 
Lodge  opened  in  Tammany  Hall  on  June 
I,  1825,  116  Lodges  being  represented,  the 
list  being  headed  by  Mount  \>rnon  and 
Masters',  of  Albany,  the  latter  appearing  for 
the  first  time.  Deputy  Grand  Master  Brush 
presided,  and  after  the  Committee  on  Creden- 
tials had  made  a  report  and  that  report  had 
been  accepted  the  first  business,  apparently, 
that  came  before  the  meeting  had  reference  to 
the  question  of  union — the  question  which  was 
then  undoubtedly  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  brethren,  city  and  country  alike.  Ezra  S. 
Cozier  submitted  the  resolutions  of  the  meet- 
ings of  representatives  at  Albany  and  New 
York,  and  the  efforts  for  effecting  a  healing 
of  the  division,  and  when  he  concluded  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution  were 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote: 

Whereas,  Certain  differences  exist  between  the 
Lodges  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  this  Grand 
Lodge;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  Brothers  Ezra  S.  Cozier,  Leland 
Howard,  Joseph  Cuyler,  John  O.  Cole,  and  Piatt 
Adams  be  a  committee  to  confer  with  such  brethren 
as  may  be  appointed  on  behalf  of  said  Lodges  re- 
specting the  said  differences,  with  a  view  to  a  set- 
tlement of  the  same. 

This  was  hardly  the  spirit,  however,  in 
which  a  union  could  be  effected  and  "the 
Lodges  in  the  city  of  New  York,"  although 


they  engaged  in  several  conferences  on  the 
subject,  would  not  come  to  terms,  so  this 
committee  was  in  time  discharged  and  the 
efforts  for  union,  apparently,  ceased.  Even 
the  paper  effort  to  acquire  the  funds,  prop- 
erty and  records  in  the  hands  of  the  city  breth- 
ren was  renewed,  but  the  committee  appointed 
at  this  meeting  to  attend  to  the  same  was 
reduced  to  a  solitary  individual,  the  Grand 
Treasurer,  yet  a  significant  indication  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  meeting  was  seen  when  on  a 
motion  to  substitute  Albany  for  New  York  as 
the  regular  meeting  place  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
the  change  elicited  only  a  single  favorable 
vote. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  the 
officers  for  the  year,  so  as  to  "maintain  good 
order  and  harmony,"  and  this  committee 
seems  to  have  been  made  up  of  those  who 
were  strongly  in  favor  of  union  on  equitable 
terms  and  those  who  appear  to  have  simply 
been  willing  that  the  Lodges  in  the  city  of 
New  York  should  come  into  their  fold  as 
Lodges.  The  latter,  however,  predominated 
and  seemed  anxious  to  preserve  the  prestige 
of  Enos.  At  all  events,  as  they  could  not, 
under  the  circumstances,  present  that  indi- 
vidual's name  for  re-election,  they  did  the  next 
best  thing,  and,  being  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee, presented  a  slate  made  up  of  those 
more  or  less  friendly  disposed  to  him.  John 
Brush  (Poughkeepsie)  was  nominated  for 
Grand  Master,  Clarkson  Crolius  for  Deputy. 
Nathaniel  Allen  (Genesee)  for  Senior  Warden, 
and  Jonathan  Eights  (Albany)  for  Junior, 
while  Ebenezer  Wadsworth  (Brainard's 
Bridge)  was  nominated  for  Grand  Secretary 
and  Welcome  Esleeck  (Albany)  for  Grand 
Treasurer.  When  the  election,  however,  came 
before  the  Grand  Lodge,  the  slate  was  badly 
smashed  and  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  of  Al- 
bany (who  was  not  present)  was  elected  Grand 
Master,  John  Brush  had  to  be  content  with 
second  place,  Ezra  S.  Cozier  of  Utica  was 
chosen  as  Senior  Grand  Warden,  and  Eliel  T. 
Foote  of  Jamestown  as  Junior  Grand  Warden. 
The  rest  of  the  slate  went  through. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 


GRAND  MASTER  VAN  RENSSELAER. 


^■HE  election  of  1825  was  a  strong 
step  towards  union,  and  addition- 
al strength  was  given  to  the 
"  movement  in  the  resolution 
which,  after  directing  the  Grand  Secretary  to 
notify  the  Grand  Master-Elect,  provided  that 
in  case  of  his  acceptance  "M.*.  W.\  De  Witt 
Clinton  Past  Grand  Master,  be,  and  he 
is  hereby,  authorized  and  requested  to 
install  him  in  the  city  of  Albany  or 
elsewhere,  as  may  be  most  convenient 
and  for  that  purpose  to  summon  such 
brethren  as  he  may  think  proper."  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  given  to  the  retiring  Grand 
Secretary  for  his  services,  but  the  disappear- 
ance of  Joseph  Enos  from  power  was  not 
marked  by  any  such  pleasing  compliment. 
His  appropriation  of  certain  of  the  moneys  be- 
longing to  the  Grand  Lodge  was  brought  out 
clearly,  and  even,  to  a  certain  extent,  ac- 
knowledged in  a  communication  he  sent  to 
the  meeting,  in  which  he  promised  to  make  a 
settlement  in  the  future. 

Some  really  useful  and  practical  legisla- 
tion was  enacted  at  this  communication  of 
1825.  A  "fit  and  discreet  brother  was  ap- 
pointed in  each  county  in  the  State  where 
the  Grand  Lodge  held  sway  or  claimed  au- 
thority. These  men  were  to  be  virtually 
Grand  Visitors  and  were  to  examine  the  war- 
rants of  the  Lodges,  ascertain  their  indebted- 
ness for  dues  and  collect  arrears.  The  breth- 
ren so  appointed  were  as  follows: 

Isaac  Trempour,  for  New  York. 
Epenetus  Wallace,  for  Westchester. 


Walker  Todd,  for  Putnam. 
Elijah  P.  Benjamin,  for  Dutchess. 
W.  B.  Stebbins,  for  Columbia. 
Nathan  Howard,  for  Rensselaer. 
Asa  Fitch,  for  Washington. 
James  White,  for  Warren. 
Timothy  F.  Cook,  for  Essex. 
Samuel  Emery,  for  Clinton  and  Franklin. 
Sylvester  Gilbert,  for  St.  Lawrence. 
Peleg  Burchard,  for  Jefferson. 
Master  of  Jefferson  Lodge,  No.  164,  for 
Lewis. 

Ezra  S.  Cozier,  for  Oneida. 

Horace  Morse,  for  Herkimer. 

Joseph  Cuyler,  for  Montgomery. 

Elias  W.  Sax.  for  Saratoga. 

Richard  McMichael.  for  Schenectady. 

Archibald  Croswell.  for  Schoharie. 

John  O.  Cole,  for  Albany. 

Piatt  Adams,  for  Greene. 

Samuel  Elmore,  for  Ulster. 

Joseph  Chattels,  for  Orange. 

Randal  S.  Street,  for  Sullivan. 

Martin  Keeler,  for  Delaw^are. 

Daniel  E.  Brown,  for  Tioga  and  Broome. 

Lewis  Biles,  for  Steuben. 

Samuel  King,  for  Alleghany. 

Eliel  T.  Foote,  for  Cattaraugus  and  Chau- 
tauqua. 

Bela  H.  Colgrove,  for  Erie. 

Daniel  Washburn,  for  Niagara. 

Horace  D.  Chipman,  for  Genesee  and  Or- 
leans. 

William  Brewster,  for  Monroe. 
William  Oliver,  for  Yates. 
Leonard  Westcott.  for  Wayne. 
Harris  Seymour,  for  Livingston. 
Nicholas  Cheesborough.  for  Ontario. 
Luther  F.  Stevens,  for  Seneca. 
Ebenezer  Mack,  for  Tompkins. 
Benjamin  Enos,  for  Cortlandt. 
Jacob  Loop,  for  Cayuga. 
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David  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  for  Onondaga. 
John  Bullen,  for  Oswego. 
Nathan  B.  Wilbur,  for  Madison. 
John  Noyes,  for  Chenango. 
William  Nichols,  for  Otsego. 

It  was  resolved  that  no  Lodge  should  con- 
vene for  the  transaction  of  any  business  on 
the  Sabbath  except  for  funerals,  a  resolution 
which,  we  fear,  was  for  many  years  more 
honored  in  its  breach  than  in  its  observance — 
not,  possibly,  let  us  charitably  hope,  on  ac- 
count of  any  disregard  for  the  Sabbath,  but 
from  a  lack  of  definition  as  to  which  day  in 
the  week  was  implied  when  the  word  was 
used.  Had  "Sunday"  been  used  the  intention 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  might  not  have  been 
evaded  so  easily. 

A  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to 
arrange  the  regulations  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
for  publication  reported  that  they  had  com- 
pleted the  work,  and.  among  other  matters, 
submitted  the  following  rules,  which  were 
adopted: 

Every  Grand  Lodge  has  an  inherent  power  and 
authority  to  make  local  ordinances  and  new  regula- 
tions as  well  as  to  amend  and  explain  the  old  ones 
for  their  own  particular  benefit,  provided,  always, 
that  the  ancient  landmarks  be  carefully  preserved, 
and  that  such  regulations  be  first  duly  proposed,  in 
writing,  for  the  consideration  of  the  members,  and 
be  at  last  duly  enacted  with  the  consent  of  the 
majority.  This  has  never  been  disputed:  for  the 
members  of  every  Grand  Lodfe  are  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  Fraternity  in  communication 
and  are  an  absolute  and  independent  body,  with 
legislative  authority,  provided  (as  aforesaid),  that 
the  Grand  Masonic  constitution  be  never  violated, 
nor  any  of  the  old  landmarks  removed. 

.Ml  members  of  Lodges  who  are  or  shall  be  in  ar- 
rears for  dues  for  two  years  and  upward  shall  be 
suspended  by  their  respective  Lodges  from  all  Ma- 
sonic ct^mmunication,  and  if  they  do  not  discharge 
the  same  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  their  sus- 
pension they  may  be  expelled. 

Any  subordinate  Lodge  may,  in  aggravated 
cases,  publish  in  the  newspapers  the  expulsion  of  a 
member,  after  the  same  shall  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  Grand  Lodge,  provided  all  the  members  pres- 
ent of  such  Lodge  shall  be  in  favor  of  such  publica- 
tion. 


No  warrant  shall  be  granted  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Lodge  except  on  the  petition  of  at  least  seven 
Master  Masons  in  good  standing,  which  petition 
shall  be  recommended  by  the  Lodge  nearest  to  the 
place  where  such  Lodge  is  intended  to  be  estab- 
lished, signed  by  the  Master  and  Wardens,  with  the 
seal  of  the  Lodge  affixed  thereto  and  certified  by 
the  Secretary. 

Each  Lodge  forfeiting  its  warrant,  shall  surren- 
der to  the  Grand  Lodge  all  its  books,  jewels,  furni- 
ture, funds  and  property. 

Refreshments  with  ardent  spirits  at  the  meetings 
of  Lodges  is  of  evil  example,  and  may  be  productive 
of  pernicious  effects,  and  the  same  is  hereby  ex- 
pressly forbidden  under  any  pretense  whatever. 

No  subordinate  Lodge  shall,  at  any  time,  initiate 
any  candidate  for  Masonry  who  has  been  rejected  in 
another  Lodge,  without  the  recommendation  of  the 
Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Lodge  rejecting  such 
candidate. 

The  proxies  of  subordinate  Lodges  and  of  Past 
Masters  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Grand  Lodge 
shall  be  annually  appointed. 

All  of  this  legislation  must  be  deemed  wise 
and  much  of  it  is  still  contained  in  one  form 
or  other  in  the  legislation  which  governs  the 
Xew  York  Grand  Lodge  at  the  present  day. 
Xo  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  early 
history  of  New  York  Lodges — as,  indeed, 
early  Lodge  history  everywhere — must  admit 
that  the  paragraph  anent  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  at  Lodge  meetings  was  one  that  was 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  fair  name  of  the 
craft  was  to  be  maintained.  The  prohibition, 
it  must  be  confessed,  was  more  or  less  ig- 
nored ;  such  habits  as  were  aimed  at  cannot  be 
changed  in  a  day  or  even  stopped  by  legisla- 
tion, but  nevertheless  the  rule  had  a  good 
effect,  and  the  mere  fact  of  its  winning  a  place 
on  the  statute  book  of  the  Fraternity  was  an 
omen  of  future  improvement.  It  was  in  some 
respects  a  progressive  bit  of  legislation,  rather 
in  advance,  if  anything,  of  the  popular  senti* 
ment  of  the  times,  but  as  at  this  communica- 
tion the  Grand  Lodge  authorized  warrants  for 
forty-six  new  Lodges  it  probably  felt  strong 
enough  to  lead  the  way  in  such  matters. 

Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  accepted  the  office 
of  Grand  Master,  and  probably  no  better  or 
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more  politic  choice  could  have  been  made  at 
the  time  and  under  the  circumstances.  The 
son  of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  "Seventh 
Patroon,"  and  of  Catherine  Livingston, 
daughter  of  Philip  Livingston,  Signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  he  occupied  a 
high  place  in  the  social  aristocracy  of  the 
State.  He  was  born  in  New  York  in  1765, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1782,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
General  Philip  Schuyler.  From  that  time  he 
mainly  resided  on  his  manorial  estate  near  Al- 
bany, and  as  the  "Eighth  Patroon"  exerted  a 
great  amount  of  influence  in  local  affairs.  In 
1789  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly;  from 
1 79 1  to  1796  he  served  in  the  State  Senate, 
was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State,  and 
afterward  was  elected  several  times  a  member 
of  Assembly.  He  early  interested  himself 
in  the  project  of  a  canal  to  connect  the  great 
chain  of  lakes  with  the  Hudson,  and,  as  a 
Commissioner  appointed  by  the  Assembly  to 
investigate  the  subject,  he  presented  the  re- 
sult of  a  tour  of  observation  in  a  report  sub- 
mitted in  181 1.  In  the  militia  service  of  the 
State  he  had  risen,  in  1801,  to  the  rank  of 
Major  General,  and  when  the  war  of  1812 
broke  out  he  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  forces  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  State. 
These  forces  were  mainly  raw  troops,  without 
experience  or  discipline,  yet  with  them  he 
undertook  to  occupy  and  hold  Ontario.  That 
enterprise  ended  disastrously  to  the  American 
forces  at  Queenstown  Heights  Oct.  13  and  14, 
18 1 2,  and  popular  sentiment  ran  so  high 
against  him  that  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month  he  resigned  and  left  the  service. 

But  the  public  career  of  Stephen  Van  Rens- 
selaer did  not  end  here,  and  as  the  facts  which 
led  to  his  defeat  at  Queenstown  Heights  be- 
came known  and  understood  he  was  rein- 
stated in  the  public  confidence  and  favor.  As 
Canal  Commissioner  and  as  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Assembly  and  of  the  United  States 
Congress  he  did  good  service  to  the  State  and 
the  nation  and  gradually  acquired  once  more 


his  former  well-earned  popularity.  In  the 
cause  of  education  his  interest  and  abilities 
were  specially  directed.  In  1819  he  became 
one  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  New 
York  and  was  afterward  elected  its  Chancel- 
lor, an  office  he  held  till  his  death,  and  he 
founded  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
at  Troy,  defraying  half  its  expenses  for  a  long 
time  out  of  his  own  private  purse.  As  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  he  did 
much  to  benefit  the  farming  community.  In 
this  connection  he  caused  to  be  made  at  his 


STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER. 

own  expense  a  geological  survey  of  the  line 
of  the  canal  between  Albany  and  Buffalo.  A 
stanch  patriot,  an  enlightened  and  public- 
spirited  citizen  and  enjoying  a  reputation  in 
the  State  and  the  nation  for  honesty  of  pur- 
pose and  purity  of  motive  in  his  long  public 
career,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  craft  in  the 
State  saw  in  his  election  to  and  acceptance  of 
the  high  office  of  Grand  Master  not  only  an 
augury  of  renewed  harmony  and  fraternal 
union,  but  the  elevation  again  of  its  highest 
office  to  the  position  it  once  held. 
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The  ceremonies  attending  Van  Rensselaer's 
installation  were  fixed  to  be  held  in  Albany 
on  Sept.  29,  1825,  and  to  that  end  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  was  held  on  that 
day  in  Temple  Chapter  Hall,  that  city.  Dep- 
uty Grand  Master  Brush  presided  at  the  open- 
ing, and  after  the  Lodge  had  been  opened  in 
due  and  ancient  form  De  Witt  Clinton  and 
the  Grand  Master-Elect  were  announced  in 
waiting  and  were  received  with  the  customary 
honors.  Meanwhile  a  procession  was  formed 
at  the  capitol,  of  Knights  Templars,  Master 
Masons  and  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  in  due 
time  they  proceeded  from  State  street  to 
South  Market  street,  and  in  Montgomery 
street  met  the  Grand  Lodge,  which  had  formed 
in  the  following  order: 

Marshal. 

Grand  Marshal  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 
Two  Grand  Tylers. 
Members  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 
Visiting  Masters  and  Past  Masters  who  are  neither 

Past  nor  Present  Grand  Officers. 
Grand  Treasurer.  Grand  Secretary. 

Past  Grand  Wardens. 
Junior  Grand  Warden.  Senior  Grand  Warden. 

Chaplains. 

Grand  Deacon,  Grand  Pursuivant  bearing  the  Bible, 
Grand  Deacon. 
Deputy  Grand  Master. 
Grand  Deacon,  Grand  Master  and  Grand  Master- 
Elect,  Grand  Deacon. 
Four  Grand  Stewards  with  drawn  swords. 
A  Division  of  Knights  Templars. 

The  united  procession  marched  to  the  capi- 
tol, where  the  line  opened  up  and  the  Grand 
Lodge  officials  entered  the  room  in  the  build- 
ing where  the  ceremonies  were  to  take  place, 
space  being  found  for  the  processionists  as 
far  as  possible.  After  prayer  and  the  singing 
of  the  installation  ode,  '*When  earth  s  founda- 
tions first  were  laid,"  the  Grand  Secretary 
read  the  resolution  of  the  Grand  Lodge  au- 
thorizing the  installation  of  the  Grand  Master 
in  Albany. 

The  ceremony  of  installation  was  begun  by 
the  delivery  of  the  following  address  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  by  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton. 


Some  of  its  historical  data  has  since  been 
found  to  be  erroneous,  but  the  entire  oration, 
even  with  that  trifling — because  now  easily 
remedied — defect,  is  well  worthy  of  being  not 
only  read  but  studied: 

Worthy  and  Much  Respected  Brethren — This  sol- 
emn and  interesting  occasion  demands  from  this 
place  an  illustration  of  the  principles,  the  objects, 
and  the  tendencies  of  Freemasonry.  Many  volumes 
have  been  written,  and  numerous  discourses  have 
been  pronounced  on  this  subject.  If  we  were  to  fol- 
low the  gratuitous  assumptions  and  fanciful  specu- 
lations of  visionary  men,  in  attempting  to  trace  the 
rise  and  progress  of  this  ancient  institution,  we 
should  be  involved  in  the  inextricable  labyrinths 
of  uncertainty,  and  lost  in  the  jarring  hypotheses 
of  conjectures.  Better  is  it  then  to  sober  down  our 
minds  to  well  established  facts  than  by  giving  the 
reign  to  erratic  imagination,  merge  the  radiance  of 
truth  in  the  obscurity  of  fable.  History  and  tra- 
dition are  often  adulterated  by  misrepresentation; 
beyond  them  the  age  of  fable  commences,  when  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients. All  history,  except  the  divine  records,  before 
Thucydides,  is  apocryphal;  and  oral  tradition  is  al- 
most entirely  distorted  and  perverted  after  the  lapse 
of  three  generations.  At  certain  periods  of  human 
affairs,  and  in  certain  stages  of  society,  it  occupies 
the  place  of  written  history,  and  there  is  even  an 
end  to  the  reign  of  fable  when  all  that  relates  to 
this  "great  globe  and  all  which  it  inherits''  is  en- 
veloped in  the  mysterious  gloom  of  unexplored  and 
impenetrable  antiquity. 

Enthusiastic  friends  of  our  institution  have  done  it 
much  injury  and  covered  it  with  much  ridicule,  by 
stretching:  its  origin  beyond  the  bounds  of  credi- 
bility. Some  have  given  it  an  antediluvian  origin: 
while  others  have  even  represented  it  as  coeval  with 
the  creation;  some  have  traced  it  to  the  Egyptian 
priests,  and  others  have  discovered  its  vestiges  in  the 
mystical  societies  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  erection 
of  Solomon's  Temple,  the  retreats  of  the  Druids, 
and  the  crusades  to  the  Holy  Land,  have  been  at  dif- 
ferent times  specially  assigned  as  the  sources  of  its 
existence.  The  order,  harmony  and  wonders  of  cre- 
ation, the  principles  of  mathematical  science  and 
the  productions  of  architectural  skill  have  been  con- 
founded with  Freemasonry.  Whenever  a  great  phil- 
osopher has  enlightened  the  ancient  world,  he  has 
been  resolved  by  a  species  of  moral  metempsychosis 
or  intellectual  chemistry,  into  a  Freemason;  and  in 
all  the  secret  institutions  of  antiquity,  the  footsteps 
of  Lodges  have  been  traced  by  the  eye  of  credulity. 
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Archimedes,  Pythagoras,  Euclid  and  Vitruvius  were 
in  all  probability,  not  Freemasons;  and  the  love  of 
order,  the  cultivation  of  science,  the  embellishments 
of  taste,  and  the  sublime  and  beautiful  works  of  art, 
have  certainly  existed  in  ancient,  as  they  now  do  in 
modern  times,  without  the  agency  of  Freemasonry. 

Our  fraternity  has  thus  suffered  under  the  treat- 
ment of  well-meaning  friends,  who  have  undesign- 
edly inflicted  more  injuries  upon  it  than  its  most 
virulent  enemies.  The  absurd  accounts  of  its  origin 
and  history,  in  most  of  the  books  that  treat  of  it, 
have  proceeded  from  enthusiasm  operating  on  cred- 
ulity and  the  love  of  the  marvelous.  An  imbecile 
friend  often  does  more  injury  than  an  avowed  foe. 
The  calumnies  of  Barruel  and  Robison,  who  la- 
bored to  connect  our  society  with  the  illuminati 
and  to  represent  it  as  inimical  to  social  order  and 
good  government,  have  been  consigned  to  everlast- 
ing contempt,  while  exaggerated  friendly  accounts 
and  representations  continually  stare  us  in  the  face, 
and  mortify  our  intellectual  discrimination,  by  ridic- 
ulous claims  to  unlimited  antiquity.  Nor  ought  it 
to  be  forgotten,  that  genuine  Masonry  is  adulterated 
by  sophistications  and  interpolations  foreign  from 
the  simplicity  and  sublimity  of  its  nature. 

To  this  magnificent  Temple  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
der, there  have  been  added  Gothic  erections,  which 
disfigure  its  beauty  and  derange  its  symmetry.  The 
adoption  in  some  cases  of  frivolous  pageantry  and 
fantastic  mummery,  equally  revolting  to  good  taste 
and  genuine  Masonry,  has  exposed  us  to  much  ani- 
madversion; but  our  institutions  clothed  with  celes- 
tial virtue,  and  armed  with  the  panoply  of  truth,  has 
defied  all  the  storms  of  open  violence,  and  resisted  all 
the  attacks  of  insidious  imposture;  and  it  will  equally 
triumph  over  the  errors  of  misguided  friendship, 
which,  like  the  transit  of  a  planet  over  the  disk  of  the 
sun,  may  produce  a  momentary  obscuration,  but  will 
instantly  leave  it  in  the  full  radiance  of  its  glory. 

Although  the  origin  of  our  Fraternity  is  covered 
with  darkness,  and  its  history  is  to  a  great  extent 
obscure,  yet  we  can  confidently  say  that  it  is  the  most 
ancient  society  in  the  world — and  we  are  equally  cer- 
tain that  its  principles  are  based  on  pure  morality — 
that  its  ethics  are  the  ethics  of  Christianity — its 
doctrines  the  doctrines  of  patriotism  and  brotherly 
love,  and  its  sentiments  the  sentiments  of  exalted 
benevolence.  Upon  these  points  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  All  that  is  good  and  kind  and  charitable 
it  encourages;  all  that  is  vicious  and  cruel  and  op- 
pressive it  reprobates.  That  charity  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  most  masterly  manner  by  the  eloquent 
apostle,  composes  its  very  essence,  and  enters  into 
its  vital  principles;  and  every  Freemason  is  ready  to 


unite  with  him  in  saying,  "Though  I  speak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  angels  and  have  not  charity,  I 
am  become  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 
And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  un- 
derstand all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  and  though 
I  have  all  faith  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains 
and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing.  And  though  I 
bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though 
I  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity 
it  profiteth  me  nothing.  Charity  suffereth  long  and 
is  kind;  charity  envieth  not;  charity  vaunteth  not  it- 
self, is  not  puffed  up;  doth  not  behave  itself  un- 
seemly, seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked, 
thinketh  no  evil;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  re- 
joiceth  in  the  truth;  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all 
things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things.  Chari- 
ty never  faileth;  but  where  there  be  prophecies,  they 
shall  fail;  whether  they  be  tongues,  they  shall  cease; 
whether  there  be  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away." 
How  happens  it  then  that  our  institution  has  cre- 
ated so  much  opposition,  excited  so  much  jealousy, 
encountered  so  much  proscription,  experienced  so 
much  persecution? 

The  mysteries  which  pertain  to  this  Fraternity 
have  been  the  source  of  much  obloquy,  and  its  en- 
tire exclusion  of  the  female  sex  from  its  communion 
has  been  considered  an  unjust  and  rigorous  rule.  In 
former  times  the  arts  and  sciences  had  their  mys- 
teries. The  inventions  of  the  former  and  the  discov- 
eries of  the  latter,  were  either  applied  by  individuals 
to  their  own  benefit,  or  thrown  into  a  common  stock 
for  the  emolument  of  select  associations.  In  the 
early  stages  of  Freemasonry,  its  votaries  applied 
themselves  with  great  ardor  to  architecture  and 
geometry.  This  will  account  for  the  exclusion  of 
woman.  Such  laborious  pursuits  were  not  adapted 
to  their  destination  in  life  and  their  station  in  civil- 
ized society.  A  measure  then  that  has  been  deemed  a 
censure,  was  the  highest  eulogium  that  could  be 
passed  on  the  sex,  and  in  evincing  this  distinguished 
respect,  our  ancient  brethren  exhibited  that  refine- 
ment and  courtesy  which  are  always  accompanied 
with  a  just  appreciation  of  female  excellence  and 
delicacy.  The  secrets  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which 
were  elicited  by  the  researches  and  employment  of 
the  fraternity  were  cherished  for  the  common 
benefit;  but  the  art  of  printing  having  thrown 
open  the  gates  of  knowledge  to  all  mankind, 
and  the  rights  of  invention  having  been  pro- 
tected by  government,  the  utility  of  secrecy, 
so  far  as  it  related  to  intellectual  improvement 
and  the  enjoyment  of  its  fruits,  was  in  a  great  de- 
gree superseded.  There  are,  however,  secrets  of  im- 
portance to  the  brotherhood,  which  are  entirely 
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innocent,  neither  touching  the  concerns  nor  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  uninitiated  nor  impugning, 
the  doctrines  of  pure  morality  nor  the  precepts  of 
our  holy  religion. 

Secret  institutions  were  not  uncommon  among  the 
ancients.  The  Eleusinian,  Dionysian  and  Panathen- 
ian  mysteries;  and  associations  of  the  Pythago- 
reans, Essenes  and  of  the  architects  of  Ionia  were 
concealed  from  the  uninitiated;  and  even  the  women 
of  Rome,  celebrated  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea 
in  a  state  of  entire  seclusion.  The  Druids  had  also 
their  mysteries  and  our  Indians  have  secret  insti- 
tutions. As  secrecy  may  be  enjoined  with  pure  views 
and  for  good  objects,  so  it  also  may  be  observed 
with  pernicious  intentions  and  for  bad  purposes. 
The  doctrines  and  observances  of  Christianity  were 
in  the  last  century  ridiculed  and  caricatured  by  a 
secret  society  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  composed 
of  choice  spirits  of  wickedness;  and  under  the  cloak 
of  mysterious  associations  conspiracies  have  been 
formed  against  freedom  and  social  order.  As  noth- 
ing of  this  kind  can  be  imputed  to  Freemasonry,  it 
ought  to  have  been  patronized  instead  of  being  per- 
secuted; but  the  suspicious  eye  of  tyranny,  always  on 
the  watch  for  victims,  affected  to  see  combinations 
against  legitimate  government,  and  the  sanguinary 
hand  of  vengeance  was  soon  uplifted  against  us. 
In  every  nation  in  Europe,  Masonry  has  passed 
the  ordeal  of  persecution.  The  inquisition  has 
stained  it  with  blood.  Hierarchies  have  proscribed 
and  interdicted  it.  Despotism  has  pursued  it  to 
destruction;  and  everywhere,  except  in  the  Land 
of  Liberty,  it  has  felt  the  arm  of  unjust  and  ty- 
rannical power;  and  even  here,  and  in  this  en- 
lightened age,  fanaticism  has  dared  to  fulminate  its 
anathemas. 

The  precepts  of  Freemasonry  inculcate  abstraction 
from  religious  and  political  controversies,  and  obe- 
dience to  the  existing  authorities;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  good  faith  and  sincerity  of  this 
injunction.  And  accordingly  the  most  enlightened 
princes  of  Europe,  and  among  others,  Frederick  the 
Great  of  Prussia,  have  been  members  of  our  Fra- 
ternity, and  have  not  considered  it  derogatory  from 
their  dignity  or  dangerous  to  their  ascendancy,  to  af- 
ford it  ofhcial  protection  and  personal  encourage- 
ment. But  the  truth  is,  that  the  principles  of  Free- 
masonry are  hostile  to  arbitrary  power.  All  breth- 
ren are  on  a  level,  and  of  course  are  on  an  equality 
with  respect  to  natural  rights.  The  natural  equality 
of  mankind  and  the  rights  of  man  are  not  only  im- 
plied in  our  doctrine,  but  the  form  of  our  govern- 
ment is  strictly  republican,  and  like  that  of  the 
United  States,  representative  and  federal.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  private  Lodges  are  annually  chosen  by 


the  members,  and  all  the  Lodges  are  represented  in 
the  Grand  Lodge.  The  Lodges  are  thus  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  Grand  Lodge  the  head  of  the  society, 
which  by  a  combination  of  the  representative  and 
federal  principles,  constitutes  a  federal  republic  as 
to  the  government  of  Freemasons. 

It  must  be  obvious  then  that  an  institution  so  re- 
publican in  its  elements,  so  liberal  in  its  principles, 
so  free  in  its  partial  and  concentrated  combinations 
must  have  excited  the  apprehensions  of  arbitrary 
power,  which  has  constantly  sought  to  propitiate  it 
by  kindness  and  condescension,  or  to  annihilate  it 
by  fire  and  sword — by  banishment  and  extinction. 

The  celebrated  philosopher,  John  Locke,  was 
much  struck  with  a  manuscript  of  Henry  VI.,  King 
of  England,  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers,  and  to  the  in- 
terrogatory, whether  Masons  are  better  than  others? 
it  is  answered  *'some  Masons  are  not  so  virtuous  as 
some  other  men;  but  in  general,  they  are  much  bet- 
ter than  they  would  have  been  if  they  had  not  been 
Masons.*' 

This  is  unquestionably  correct.  Masonry  super- 
adds to  our  other  obligations  the  strongest  ties  of 
connection  between  it  and  the  cultivation  of  virtue, 
and  furnishes  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  good- 
ness. A  Freemason  is  responsible  to  his  Lodge  for 
a  course  of  good  conduct,  and  if  he  deviates  from  it 
he  will  be  disgraced  and  expelled.— Wherever  he 
goes  he  finds  a  friend  in  every  brother,  if  he  con- 
ducts well,  and  will  be  shielded  against  want  and 
protected  against  oppression;  and  he  will  feel  in  his 
own  bosom  the  extatic  joys  of  that  heaven  born 
charity  which 

 decent,  modest,  easy,  kind. 

Softens  the  high  and  rears  the  abject  mind, 
Lays  the  rough  paths  of  peevish  nature  ev'n. 
And  opens  in  each  heart,  a  little  heav'n. 

All  doubts  on  the  exalted  principles  and  auspi- 
cious tendencies  of  Freemasonry  must  be  dissipated 
when  we  retrospect  to  Washington  and  Franklin. 

The  former  was  the  principal  agent  in  establishing 
our  independence,  and  securing  to  us  the  bless- 
ings of  a  national  government.  The  latter  was  the 
great  patron  of  the  arts  that  administer  to  the  hap- 
piness of  individuals  and  the  prosperity  of  States  and 
the  head  of  the  philosophy  and  useful  knowledge 
of  the  country.  Both  were  patriotic  and  virtuous 
men,  and  neither  would  have  encouraged  an  insti- 
tution hostile  to  morality,  religion,  good  order  and 
the  public  welfare. 

Washington  became  at  an  early  period  of  his  life 
a  Freemason,  and  publicly  as  well  as  privately  he 
invariably  evinced  the  utmost  attachment  to  it.  In 
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answer  to  a  complimentary  address,  when  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  from  the  Master,  War- 
dens and  brethren  of  King  David's  Lodge  in  Rhode 
Island,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  "Being  per- 
suaded that  a  just  application  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  Masonic  Fraternity  is  founded  must  be 
promotive  of  private  virtue  and  public  prosperity,  I 
shall  always  be  happy  to  advance  the  interest  of  the 
society,  and  to  be  considered  by  them  as  a  deserving 
brother."  And  in  a  reply  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts,  he  explicitly  declares,  "that  the  mild- 
er virtues  of  the  heart  are  highly  respected  by  a 
society  whose  liberal  principles  are  founded  on  the 
immutable  laws  of  truth  and  justice.  To  enlarge," 
continued  he,  "the  sphere  of  social  happiness  is  wor- 
thy the  benevolent  design  of  a  Masonic  institution, 
and  it  is  most  fervently  to  be  wished  that  the  con- 
duct of  every  member  of  the  Fraternity,  as  well  as 
those  publications  that  discover  the  principles  which 
actuate  them,  may  tend  to  convince  mankind  that  the 
great  object  of  Masonry  is  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  the  human  race." 

Freemasonry  owes  its  introduction  into  Pennsyl- 
vania to  Benjamin  Franklin;  on  the  24th  June, 
1734,  a  warrant  was  granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts,  for  holding  a  Lodge  in  Philadelphia 
and  appointing  him  the  first  Master.  He  cultivated 
Masonry  with  great  zeal,  and  his  partiality  suffered 
no  diminution  during  his  long  and  illustrious  life. 
Lafayette — the  good  Lafayette,  the  patriot  of  both 
hemispheres,  was  always  the  devoted  friend  of  Free- 
masonry: He  saw  in  it  a  constellation  of  virtues, 
and  wherever  he  went  he  took  every  opportunity  of 
demonstrating  his  attachment  and  of  expressing  his 
veneration.  His  countenance  has  done  much  good, 
and  has  imparted  to  it  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  his  immense  and  deserved  popularity.  Freema- 
sonry, like  all  other  institutions,  has  its  days  of 
prosperity  and  adversity — its  seasons  of  revivals 
and  depressions — and  it  is  believed  that  when  La- 
fayette left  this  country  it  had  never  attained  a 
greater  altitude  of  usefulness  and  general  regard. 

After  these  illustrious  witnesses  in  favor  of  our 
Fraternity,  let  not  the  dissensions  which  sometimes 
prevail;  the  vicious  conduct  of  some  of  its  members, 
and  the  perversions  of  the  institution  be  adduced  as 
proofs  of  its  intrinsic  vices.  Although  it  has  re- 
ceived the  countenance  of  the  good  and  the  wise 
of  all  ages,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  character 
of  an*  institution  does  not  necessarily  form  the  con- 
duct of  its  members.  Good  societies  may  contain 
unworthy  members.  Christianity  is  often  degraded 
by  profligate  professors,  and  the  heathen  religion 
has  had  a  Socrates,  an  Aristides  and  a  Cato. 


It  cannot  be  expected  that  in  any  society  there 
will  be  a  nerfect  accord  and  congeniality  of  minds, 
of  tastes,  and  of  morals.  Hence,  differences  will 
sometimes  arise,  and  if  conducted  with  good  temper 
and  candor,  will  rarely  expand  into  violent  con- 
vulsions. Wolves  will  sometimes  intrude  into  the 
flock,  and  bad  men  under  the  cloak  of  goodness, 
will  frequently  insinuate  themselves  into  the  most 
excellent  associations. 

For  neither  man  nor  angels  can  discern. 

Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks. 

Invisible,  except  to  God  alone. 

By  his  permissive  will,  through  heaven  and  earth. 

And  oft,  though  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps. 

At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  simplicity 

Resigns  her  charge,  while  goodness  thinks  no  ill. 

Where  no  ill  seems,  

In  all  associations  of  men  there  are  perturbed  and 
uneasy  spirits,  who  scatter  discord,  and  whom  "no 
command  can  rule  nor  counsel  teach,"  and  who, 
like  the  fabled  Enceladus,  create  disturbance  and 
convulsion  wherever  they  move.  It  is  no  easy  task 
to  withstand  the  arts  of  hypocrites  and  the  acts  of 
incendiaries.  If  our  society  has  suffered  under  such 
influences,  it  participates  in  the  fate  of  all  assem- 
blies of  men;  and  the  feuds  which  sometimes  dis- 
tract its  tranquillity,  are  as  often  the  offsprings  of 
well-meaning  and  overweening  zeal,  as  of  perverse 
and  evil  designs. 

That  Freemasonry  is  sometimes  perverted  and  ap- 
plied to  the  acquisition  of  political  ascendency,  of 
unmerited  charity  and  to  convivial  excess,  cannot 
be  disputed;  but  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  institu- 
tion, for  it  inculcates  an  entire  exemption  from 
political  and  religious  controversy.  It  enforces  the 
virtues  of  industry  and  temperance,  and  it  proscribes 
all  attempts  to  gratify  ambition  and  cupidity,  or  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  temperance  in  convivial  en- 
joyments, under  its  shade  or  through  its  instru- 
mentality. In  lifting  the  mind  above  the  dungeon 
of  the  body,  it  venerates  the  grateful  odor  of  plain 
and  modest  virtue,  and  patronizes  those  endow- 
ments which  elevate  the  human  character,  and  adapt 
it  to  the  high  enjoyments  of  another  and  better 
world. 

Freemasonry  has  flourished  exceedingly  in  the 
United  States,  and  especially  in  this  State.  In  1781 
a  Grand  Lodge  was  established  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  under  a  charter  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England.  A  few  years  afterwards  an  independent 
Grand  Lodge  was  instituted,  and  there  are  now  in  the 
State  nearly  five  hundred  Lodges  and  more  than 
one  hundred  chapters.  Owing  to  causes  which  I  am 
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unable  to  explain,  and  in  which  I  have  had  no  par- 
ticipation, two  Grand  Lodges  have  been  in  existence 
for  a  few  years.  And  it  will  now  require  the  ut- 
most wisdom,  moderation  and  forbearance  of  the 
"good  men  and  true,"  who  adore  both  establish- 
ments, to  accomplish  a  reunion  on  just  and  reason- 
able terms.  That  there  are  faults  and  great  faults 
involved  in  this  schism,  I  am  fearful,  and  that  it  is 
a  lamentable  commentary  on  our  system  of  broth- 
erly love,  is  too  obvious.  In  consequence  of  my 
public  duties,  I  have  for  a  considerable  time  with- 
drawn from  any  active  concern  in  the  affairs  of  our 
Fraternity,  and  I  have  had,  of  course,  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  and  actors  in  the  pre- 
vailing division.  In  censuring  it,  I  have,  therefore, 
no  reference  to  particular  individuals  or  Lodges, 
and  I  hope,  most  sincerely  hope,  that  before  the 
return  of  another  anniversary  this  stain  may  be 
removed  from  our  society.  Perhaps  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  supreme  authorities  might  be  advisable, 
by  the  creation  of  provincial  or  subordinate  Grand 
Lodges  under  a  controlling  head,  composed  of  dep- 
uties selected  by  the  different  Grand  Lodges.  There 
have  been  two  opposing  Grand  Lodges  in  England, 
and  I  believe  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  also  in 
South  Carolina  and  Massachusetts,  in  consequence 
of  the  distinction  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Masonry. 
Notwithstanding  this  serious  controversy,  the 
schism  has  been  healed,  and  a  most  cordial  and 
complete  union  has  taken  place  in  all  these  cases, 
so  that  we  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  a  long 
duration  of  a  separation  which  has,  probably,  orig- 
inated from  more  trival  and  evanescent  causes. 
Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master  Elect: 

Accept  my  cordial  congratulations  on  your  eleva- 
tion to  the  highest  honor  in  Masonry.  You  are 
now,  in  this  region,  the  head  of  the  most  ancient, 
benevolent  and  distinguished  society  in  the  world. 
And  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  such  exalted  authority 
deposited  in  such  worthy  hands,  and  I  feel  assured 
that  no  exertion  will  be  omitted  on  your  part  to 
realize  the  anticipations  of  your  usefulness  and  to 
justify  the  high  confidence  reposed  in  you. 

I  am  persuaded  that  you  will  use  every  proper 
endeavor  to  reunite  the  great  Masonic  family  under 
one  government,  to  confirm  and  to  extend  the  in- 
fluence and  reputation  of  Freemasonry,  and  to 
propagate  those  virtues  which  are  identified  with 
its  character  and  essential  to  the  cause  of  benevo- 
lence, charity  and  philanthropy. 

Your  duties  are  certainly  arduous,  but  important 
and  honorable  stations  always  imply  great  labor, 
and  require  much  industry  and  exertion.  You  will 
be  assisted  in  your  labors  by  the  enlightened  offi- 
cers associated  with  you,  and  every  worthy  brother 


will  raise  his  voice  and  his  hands  in  favor  of  your 
efforts,  and  in  support  of  your  measures. 

To  preside  merely  over  the  forms  of  a  public  as- 
sembly requires  no  uncommon  display  of  intel- 
lectual vigor,  but  the  duties  of  a  Grand  Master  in- 
volve higher  topics  and  more  momentous  consider- 
ations. He  must  be  employed  in  devising  ways  and 
means  of  doing  good,  in  inculcating  the  virtues  of 
our  fraternity,  and  in  illustrating  by  practical  dem- 
onstration the  beauties  of  benevolence.  His  eye 
must  be  vigilant  in  discerning  any  inroads  in  our 
ancient  landmarks,  and  his  arm  must  always  be 
ready  to  protect  the  institution  against  intestine 
convulsions  and  external  hostilities. 

Your  life  has  hitherto  been  distinguished  for  its 
accordance  with  Masonic  virtue.  If  you  carry  into 
your  high  office  that  benevolence  which  adorns  your 
private  character,  and  that  experience  as  a  member 
and  Master  which  you  acquired  in  a  respectable 
Lodge  in  this  city,  you  will  unquestionably  reflect 
back  on  the  fraternity  the  luster  which  you  derive 
from  it 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  discharge  a  duty  which 
has  been  required  from  me  by  the  Grand  Lodge, 
and  I  perform  it  with  no  common  pleasure,  as  evi- 
dence of  my  personal  esteem  for  you,  of  my  high 
respect  for  that  distinguished  body,  and  of  my  sin- 
cere devotion  to  the  insignia  of  your  office,  and  I 
most  humbly  supplicate  the  Supreme  Architect  of 
the  heavens  and  of  the  earth  to  smile  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  day  and  to  render  them  auxiliary  to  the 
holy  cause  of  benevolence,  morality,  and  religion, 
and  subservient  to  the  best  interests  of  the  human 
race. 

The  Grand  Master  was  thereupon  installed 
in  the  usual  impressive  manner,  and  on  re- 
ceiving the  gavel,  addressed  the  brethren  as 
follows : 

I  accept  the  distinguished  honor  conferred  on  me 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  this  State  with  emotions  of 
profound  respect  and  gratitude.  To  be  selected  by 
the  members  of  this  numerous,  ancient  and  respect- 
able Fraternity  to  preside  over  its  deliberations,  to 
guide  its  councils,  is  a  mark  of  confidence  which  I 
shall  ever  highly  appreciate,  and,  although  I  cannot 
bring  to  the  station  the  talents  or  the  learning  which 
in  former  years  have  adorned  it,  I  still  may  venture 
to  promise  that,  on  my  part,  no  exertions  shall  be 
wanting  to  reunite  the  brotherhood  into  one  bond 
of  union;  to  illustrate  the  virtues  and  to  extend 
the  influence  of  Masonry. 

The  lucid,  judicious  and  eloquent  exposition 
which  the  brethren  have  this  day  heard  of  the  na- 
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ture  of  our  association,  the  interesting  narrative  of 
its  varied  fortunes  in  foreign  countries,  and  the 
striking  eulogiums  on  the  departed  as  well  as  liv- 
ing ornaments  of  our  craft  among  the  Revolution- 
ary patriots  of  our  own  nation  must  leave  a  vivid 
impression  on  every  mind. 

Such  a  statement  cannot  fail  to  correct  much  of 
that  misconception  which  has  assailed  our  best  en- 
deavors and  to  remove  many  of  the  prejudices  which 
have  affected  the  utility  of  Masonry. 

Supported  by  such  testimony  we  may  proceed 
with  confidence  in  our  efforts  toward  its  extension 
— always  keeping  in  our  recollection  that  the  vir- 
tues which  are  the  object  of  cultivation  in  the  frater- 
nity should  appear  and  shine  in  the  life  of  every  one 
of  its  members. 

In  entering  on  the  duties  of  the  high  office  with 
which  I  have  this  day  been  invested  I  rely  with  as- 
sured confidence  on  the  cordial  aid  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  officers  associated  with  me.  Residing  in 
various  parts  of  the  State,  they  will  be  enabled  to 
render  all  useful  information  as  to  the  progress  and 
welfare  of  the  craft.  They  should  watch  with  great 
care  that  its  honors  be  not  tarnished  or  its  utility 
impaired  and,  above  all,  they  should  enforce  with 
prudence  and  judgment  the  discipline  which  all 


deviations  from  its  institution  and  duties  imperi- 
ously require  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  not  among  the  least  gratifying  circumstances 
attending  this  occasion  that  the  Grand  Lodge  has 
directed  the  present  ceremony  to  be  performed  by 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  members,  who  has 
filled  its  highest  offices,  and  who,  amidst  the  duties 
and  honors  conferred  on  him  by  his  country,  has 
cheerfully  appeared  at  this  time  as  the  friend  and 
patron  of  the  Order.  Its  thanks  most  justly  await, 
and  I  should  indeed  be  insensible  were  I  not  to 
add  my  own  for  the  kindness  and  partiality  evinced. 

The  public  ceremonies  concluded  with  this 
address.  The  Grand  Lodge  was  again  escort- 
ed to  Temple  Chapter  Hall  and  the  rest  of  the 
procession  returned  to  the  capitol  grounds  at 
the  head  of  State  street,  where  it  was  dis- 
missed. After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  De  Witt 
Clinton  "for  the  able  and  dignified  manner 
in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  assigned 
to  him  by  the  Grand  Lodge  in  installing  the 
Grand  Master,"  the  special  communication 
was  closed  in  ancient  form. 


CHAPTER  XDL 


THE  UNION. 


nHE  annual  meeting  of  1826, 
which  opened  in  Tammany  Hall 
on  the  morning  of  June  7.  may 
best  be  described  as  one  of 
watching  and  waiting.  Van  Rensselaer  did  not 
attend  any  of  its  sessions,  but  was  re-elected 
Grand  Master  and  most  of  the  preceding 
year's  officers  were  also  returned  to  their  sta- 
tions. The  business  was  mainly  routine  and 
uninteresting,  the  exceptions  being  mainly  the 
case  of  Joseph  Enos  and  the  question  of 
union. 

The  trouble  with  the  former  Grand  Master 
came  before  the  Grand  hodge  with  sUrtling 
clearness  when  the  following  was  submitted 
and  adopted: 

Whereas.  Brother  Joseph  Enos,  Past  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
during  his  continuance  in  office  received  certain 
moneys  belonging  to  the  Grand  Lodge:  and 

Whereas,  The  said  Joseph  Enos,  in  a  communica- 
tion made  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  Grand 
Lodge,  stated  that  for  certain  causes  he  could  not 
attend  the  meeting,  but  would  attend  the  present 
communication  and  make  a  satisfactory  settlement 
therefor;  and 

Whereas,  Brother  Enos  has  not  appeared,  nor 
complied  with  the  request  of  the  Grand  Lodge  by 
paying  over  the  said  moneys;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Grand  Secretary  and  Brother 
E.  S.  Cozier  be  authorized  to  demand  from  Brother 
Enos  the  moneys  in  his  hands  belonging  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  or  make  such  arrangements  with 
them  as  to  secure  the  same,  and  in  case  such  ar- 
rangements cannot  be  made  satisfactorily  to  the 
Grand  Secretary  and  Brother  Cozier,  that  Brother 
Joseph  Enos  be  summoned  to  appear  before  this 
Grand  Lodge  at  its  next  annual  communication  to 


show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  expdled  from 
the  same. 

The  committee  made  no  headway  in  their 
quest  and  it  was  a  good  nimiber  of  years 
afterward  before  the  matter  was  finally  dis- 
posed of  and  the  ugly  stOTv  of  Enos'  Grand 
Lodge  career  was  laid  at  rest. 

On  the  surface  the  position  of  the  union 
negotiations  was  not  much  advanced,  and, 
while  the  frequent  discussions  between  the 
brethren  outside  the  Grand  Lodges  and  the 
influence  of  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer  were  steadily  smoothing  the 
way,  much  remained  to  be  done  to  make  the 
project  bear  fruition.  A  report  issued  by  a 
committee  of  the  Countr>-  Grand  Lodge  and 
reflecting  upon  the  city  brethren,  which  had 
been  printed,  was  ordered  suppressed  in  the 
interests  of  harmony,  and  a  committee  of  five 
was  appointed  on  June  9  to  confer  with  a 
similar  committee  from  the  other  side.  As, 
however,  the  resolution  appointing  that  com- 
mittee only  recognized  the  opposition  as 
Lodges  in  the  city  of  New  York,  it  was  little 
wonder  that  on  June  12  that  it  could  make 
no  progress.  Then  it  w^as 

Resolved,  That  the  M.-.  \V.-.  Grand  Master  Ste- 
phen Van  Rensselaer  and  the  M.-.  W.*.  Past  Grand 
Master  Dc  Witt  Clinton  be  respectfully  requested  to 
receive  any  communication  offered  by  the  Lodges 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  consult  with  them  on 
all  differences  on  Masonic  subjects  and  report  at  the 
next  annual  communication  of  this  Grand  Lodge. 

This  was  really  the  first  sensible  step  look- 
ing toward  union  taken  by  the  Country  Grand 
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Lodge.  It  still  ignored  the  standing  of  the 
City  Grand  Lodge,  but  it  put  the  entire  ques- 
tion above  the  control  of  Grand  Lodge  poli- 
tics and  placed  its  disposition  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  two  men,  who  pre-eminently  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  the  entire  fraternity 
throughout  all  sections  of  the  State. 

This  was  evident  when  the  Country  Grand 
Lodge  next  assembled  in  annual  session  in 
Tammany  Hall  on  June  6.  1827.  Many  con- 
sultations had  been  held  during  the  year  and 
a  clear  understanding  had  been  arrived  at 
when  the  brethren  began  assembling  in  New 
York  to  hold  the  rival  Grand  Lodges,  which 
both  opened  on  the  same  day.  On  the  even- 
ing of  June  6  a  committee  of  five  from  each 
Grand  Lodge  met,  and,  being  both  impressed 
with  the  absolute  necessity  of  union  and  the 
ignoring  of  all  past  differences  and  conten- 
tions, drew  up  a  settlement,  which  was  finally 
adopted  for  presentation  to  the  Grand  Lodges 
they  represented.  The  document  was  offi- 
cially called  a  compact  and  read  as  follows : 

That  there  ought  to  be  but  one  Grand  Lodge  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  held 
in  the  city  of  New  York  and  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  the  old  Grand  Lodge.  That  all 
allusion  to  former  differences  shall  be  avoided  as 
far  as  possible. 

That  the  proceedings  of  the  bodies  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Grand  Lodge  shall  be  confirmed,  and 
that  the  warrants  granted  to  subordinate  Lodges 
by  the  two  bodies  and  the  proceedings  of  the  said 
bodies  shall  be  deemed  regular. 

That  the  records  and  archives  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
being  in  the  city  of  New  York  the  Grand  Secretary 
shall  be  chosen  from  the  city. 

That  the  Grand  Master  or  Deputy  Grand  Master 
shall  be  chosen  from  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
other  from  the  country,  the  two  Wardens  from  the 
country,  the  Grand  Secretary  and  Grand  Treasurer 
from  the  city. 

That  the  permanent  fund  be  managed  by  five 
Trustees,  viz.:  The  Grand  Master,  the  Deputy 
Grand  Master,  the  two  Wardens  and  the  Grand 
Secretary,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  invest  all  funds 
over  $3,000  agreeably  to  the  resolution  presented  to 
this  committee. 

That  for  the  present  session  the  representatives  of 
Lodges  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
20 


leges  to  which  they  are  at  present,  but  that  it  be 
recommended  for  the  future  that  the  number  of 
Lodges  which  one  Master  or  Past  Master  may  rep- 
resent shall  not  exceed  three,  and  that  Past  Masters 
shall  not  be  represented  by  proxy,  and  that  repre- 
sentatives be  paid  as  heretofore. 

That  a  committee  ought  to  be  appointed  to  revise 
the  constitution. 

This  "compact"  was  submitted  to  the  City 
Grand  Lodge  on  June  6  and  was  quickly  rati- 
fied and  confirmed  and  the  meeting  at  once 
adjourned  to  the  evening  of  the  following  day. 
The  Country  Grand  Lodge  met  at  10  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  7th.  The  members 
of  its  committee,  through  John  O.  Cole,  re- 
ported that  they  had  unanimously  agreed  t(i 
recommend  the  compact  to  the  "two  bodies 
of  Masons  in  this  State,  each  styling  itself  the 
Right  Worshipful  Grand  Lodge,  for  their 
adoption,  and  that  the  body  called  the  City 
Grand  Lodge  had  acceded  thereto.''  There- 
upon the  Country  Grand  received  and  adopted 
the  compact  and  the  division  in  the  State  was 
at  an  end.  All  the  details  in  connection  with 
the  union  proceedings  had  been  previously 
arranged  and  passed  over  without  a  hitch,  to 
the  great  joy  of  every  true-hearted  son  of 
light  in  New  York,  and  when  the  two  Lodges 
met  again,  in  Tammany  Hall  in  the  evening, 
it  was  even  then  as  one  Grand  body,  and  the 
enthusiasm  which  prevailed  among  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  224  Lodges  who  answered 
the  roll-call  was  wonderful,  while  the  amount 
of  fraternal  sentiment  which  floated  in  the 
air  would  have  made  an  observer  think  that 
the  years  of  division  and  recrimination  and 
disturbance  had  been  nothing  but  an  empty 
dream.  The  official  list  of  officers  was  made 
up  of  selections  from  the  two  Grand  Lodges 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  compact. 
Elisha  W.  King,  Grand  Master  of  the  City, 
presided.  The  Deputy  Grand  Master  and 
Wardens  were  those  of  the  Country,  and  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  had  been  loyal  to  the 
City.  After,  for  obvious  reasons,  passing  a 
motion  to  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the 
minutes,  the  unwritten  part  of  the  compact 
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was  carried  out.  John  O.  Cole  (Country)  re- 
nominated Elisha  W.  King  as  Grand  Master, 
but  the  nomination  was  declined,  and  Brother 
King  put  in  nomination  Stephen  Van  Rensse- 
laer, who  was  at  once  elected.  The  following 
were  then  chosen: 

Richard  Hatfield  of  New  York,  Deputy 
Grand  Master. 

Ezra  S.  Cozier  of  Utica,  Senior  Grand 
Warden. 

Welcome  Esleeck  of  Albany,  Junior  Grand 
Warden. 

Oliver  M.  Lowndes  of  New  York,  Grand 
Secretary. 

George  W.  Hyer  of  New  York,  Grand 
Treasurer. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  Wainwright  of  New  York 
and  Rev.  Dr.  John  Reed  of  Poughkeepsie, 
Grand  Chaplains. 

Joseph  Jacobs,  Grand  Pursuivant. 

Garret  Lansing,  Assistant  Grand  Pursui- 
vant. 

Robert  Young,  Grand  Tyler. 

The  l^ist  three  held  the  same  positions  in 
the  City  Grand  Lodge.  With  the  appointment 
of  Elisha  W.  King,  John  W.  Mulligan,  and 
Elisha  Gilbert  as  a  committee  to  notify  Gen- 
eral Van  Rensselaer  of  his  election,  the  great 
union  meeting  adjourned  until  the  following 
day. 

The  united  Grand  Lodge  duly  assem- 
bled on  the  morning  of  June  8th,  and  as  under 
the  circumstances  much  important  business 
had  to  be  done,  the  sessions  continued  until 
the  1 2th,  but,  although  there  was  a  vast 
amount  of  discussion  and  many  perilous  mat- 
ters came  up  for  action,  the  whole  passed  over 
without  the  slightest  friction  and  with  a  grati- 
fying display  of  brotherly  sentiment  on  all 
sides.  Fourteen  new  warrants  were  issued, 
and  it  was  declared  that  "all  votes  of  expul- 
sion and  suspension  arising  out  of  the  late 
controversy  existing  in  this  Grand  Lodge  be, 
and  the  same  are,  hereby  rescinded.  On  the 
8th  a  committee  was  appointed  to  revise  the 
constitution  as  the  "compact"  called  for.  This 
committee  before  the  end  of  the  session  sub- 
mitted a  report  covering  amendments  to  the 


entire  Book  of  Constitutions.  It  was  merely 
offered  as  a  provisional  arrangement,  the 
committee  saying:  "The  actual  constitution 
and  regulations  with  the  proposed  amend- 
ments and  articles  of  union  (the  compact), 
which  have  been  already  ratified,  your  com- 
mittee considers  as  adequate  until  a  revised 
constitution  can  be  framed  after  more  mature 
consideration." 

Some  of  the  alterations  were  trivial,  but 
chapter  3  was  completely  overhauled.  The 
official  title  of  the  Grand  Lodge  was  declared 
to  be  "The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Most  Ancient 
and  Honorable  Fraternity  of  Free  and  Accept- 
ed Masons  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  and 
it  was  to  consist  of  the  Grand  officers  and  all 
Past  Grand  Masters,  Deputy  Grand  Masters, 
Wardens,  Secretaries,  Treasurers,  the  Grand 
Stewards  of  Charity  for  the  time  being,  and 
the  Past  Masters,  Masters  and  Wardens  of  all 
Lodges  and  appointed  representatives.  The 
Grand  Lodge  was  to  meet  annually  in  New 
York  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  June  and 
quarterly  meetings  were  provided  for. 

Among  the  powers  given  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter, or,  rather,  acknowledged,  was  that  of 
making  Masons  at  sight.  The  clause  re- 
ferred to  said:  "He  may  make  Masons 
at  sight,  and  for  this  purpose  may 
summon  such  brethren  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  assist  him.  He  may  by 
written  dispensation  delegate  this  power 
to  a  private  Lodge  on  any  emergency  which 
in  his  opinion  may  render  such  measure 
proper."  The  geographical  distribution  of  the 
officers  was  duly  placed  on  record  in  the 
form  of  a  section  in  the  new  chapter  and  each 
Lodge  was  to  have  three  votes.  A  Past 
Master  or  Warden  could  represent  the  Lodge 
to  which  he  belonged  and  any  Past  Master 
could  represent  not  more  than  three  Lodges. 
All  members  of  the  Grand  Lodge  not  repre- 
senting Lodges  were  to  have  but  one  vote, 
and  provision  was  made  for  the  payment  of 
representatives  and  Grand  Lodge  officers. 
The  entire  report  of  the  committee  was  adopt- 
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ed  and  the  matter  referred  to  the  subordinates 
for  their  consideration. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Michigan,  then  organ- 
ized with  Lewis  Cass  as  Grand  Master,  was 
recognized.  A  piece  of  plate  was  voted  to 
Past  Grand  Master  King,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
De  Witt  Clinton,  and  the  reports  of  the  retir- 
ing Grand  Treasurer,  Esleeck,  and  the  retir- 
ing Grand  Secretary,  Wadsworth,  were  audit- 
ed and  reported  correct.  A  great  amount  of 
routine  business  was  transacted,  which  it  is 
needless  to  refer  to  here,  but  a  resolution 
regarding  unauthorized  Masonic  lecturers, 
passed  in  1823,  was  reaffirmed.  It  read: 

No  subordinate  Lodge  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Grand  Lodge  shall  encourage,  promote  or  per- 
mit the  delivery  of  any  lecture,  said  to  be  Masonic, 
without  authority  from  the  Grand  Lodge  or  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  officers  thereof;  and  before  such 
authority  shall  be  granted  such  lecture  or  course  of 
Masonic  instruction  shall  be  delivered  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Grand  Lodge,  or  of  the  officers  thereof, 
with  such  other  enlightened  and  intelligent  Masons 
as  may  be  invited  or  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
And  if  any  Lodge  shall  so  encourage,  promote  or 
permit  such  lecture,  or  course  of  Masonic  instruc- 
tions, to  be  delivered  without  such  authority  or  dis- 
pensation such  Lodge  shall  be  suspended  from  their 
work  or  be  deprived  pf  their  warrant  as  the  Grand 
Lodge  in  their  wisdom  may  think  proper  to  direct; 
and  any  Free  Mason  so  lecturing  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  Grand  Lodge  or  the  presiding  officers 
as  aforesaid  shall,  on  due  proof  thereof  before  the 
Grand  Lodge,  be  expelled  from  the  Masonic  order, 
and  his  name  and  offense  transmitted  to  every  Grand 
Lodge  with  whom  a  correspondence  is  inter- 
changed. 

Doubtless  the  disorganized  condition  of 
the  craft  outside  of  the  city  caused  a  number 
of  itinerant  teachers  to  perambulate  among 
the  Lodges,  adding  to  the  confusion  and  di- 
versity of  the  work  which  then  prevailed.  The 
resolution  was  deemed  of  such  importance 


that  the  Grand  Secretary  was  ordered  to  in- 
corporate it  in  the  circular  detailing  the  busi- 
ness transacted,  which  he  was  instructed  to 
have  prepared  and  circulated  among  all  the 
Lodges. 

Certainly  the  meeting  was  important 
enough  to  merit  all  the  attention  that  could 
be  bestowed  upon  it.  Of  course  most  of  its 
details  were  arranged  outside  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  room,  and  we  fancy  that  the  hands  of 
Van  Rensselaer  and  De  Witt  Clinton,  al- 
though neither  were  present  in  person,  were 
busy  at  work  all  through,  tiding  over  the 
countless  little  snags  that  must  have  appeared 
not  only  while  the  union  was  in  progress  but 
after  it  was  consummated,  for  human  nature 
is  too  imperfect  to  forget  the  jealousies  and 
bickerings  and  heart  burnings  of  many  years 
in  a  day.  But  there  was  displayed  on  all  sides 
an  evident  desire  to  forget  the  jealousies  and 
amend  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  as  a  result 
of  honest  endeavor  the  great  cause  of  union 
was  carried  to  a  successful  issue  and  the  craft 
was  completely  welded  together  and  appeared 
stronger  than  ever  it  had  been  before. 

We  say  appeared,  for  even  as  the  echoes  of 
the  union  meeting  were  melting  away  a  cloud 
was  passing  over  the  craft  which  finally  burst, 
sweeping  all  before  it  in  every  direction  until 
it  seemed  as  if  Freemasonry  was  to  be  for- 
ever buried  beneath  a  sea  of  popular  hate  and 
moral  obloquy.  Possibly  a  knowledge  that 
this  tide  had  already  begun  its  advance  has- 
tened the  union  proceedings,  for  nothing 
binds  men  more  closely  together  than  the 
necessity  of  meeting  a  common  foe.  But  the 
story  of  the  onward  march  of  the  tide  of  anti- 
Masonry  and  its  culmination  merits  a  section 
of  this  history  to  the  telling  of  its  story — one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  ia  the  annals  of 
the  ancient  and  honorable  Fraternity. 
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Book  V. 


THE    MORGAN  CRISIS. 


CHAPTER  L 


THE  MORGAN  CRISIS— THE  STORY  OF  THE  DISAPPEARANCE. 


I'ARLY  in  1826  it  began  to  be  ru- 
mored in  a  section  of  the  State 
having  Batavia  as  its  center  that 
!■  Ii    an  exposition  of  the  secret  as 

well  as  all  the  ritualistic  work  of  the  craft 
was  in  process  of  preparation  by  a  brother 
named  William  Morgan  and  that  the  work 
was  being  set  up  in  the  printing  office 
of  David  Cade  Miller  (Masonically,  an  en- 
tered apprentice,)  in  that  town.  It  was  known 
to  the  brethren  that  Morgan  was  impecunious 
and  they  believed  him  to  be  unscrupulous; 
and  as  the  rumors  spread  they,  as  usual,  gave 
an  added  importance  to  what  otherwise  would 
likely  have  aroused  only  a  passing  interest, 
if  it  did  not  fall  stillborn  from  the  press.  It 
was  not  the  first  so-called  "exposure  of  Ma- 
sonry," as  such  things  were  plentiful  compara- 
tively long  before  1826  and  were  known  to 
many  of  the  brethren.  As  early  as  1724  **The 
Grand  Mystery  of  Masons  Discovered'*  was 
issued  in  London,  and  in  that  year,  too,  an- 
other London  publication,  **The  Secret  His- 
tory of  the  Freemasons,"  professed  to  tell  all 
about  it.  In  the  Scots  Magazine,  printed  at 
Edinburgh  in  1755,  appeared  a  "Discovery 
of  the  Secrets  of  Masonry"  and  about  1760 
many  editions  were  printed  of  a  work  entitled 
"The  Three  Distinct  Knocks;  or.  The  Door 
to  the  Most  Antient  Free  Masonry  Opened  to 
All  Men,  Neither  Naked  nor  Clothed,  Bare- 
foot nor  Shod,"  &c.  "Solomon  in  All  His 
Glory"  went  through  many  editions  after 
1760,  and  "Jachin  and  Boaz;  or,  an  Authen- 


tic Key  to  the  Door  of  Free  Masonry,"  first 
printed  in  1750,  finds  publishers,  and,  we  sup- 
pose, readers,  to  the  present  day.  We  have  no 
direct  evidence  of  any  of  these  works  being 
circulated  in  the  United  States,  although  we 
may  safely  assume  that  they  were.  But  we 
do  know  that  Pritchard's  "Masonry  Dis- 
sected" was  widely  read  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Possibly  the  work  which  suggested 
to  Morgan  the  compilation  which  led  to  the 
drama  of  his  life  was  an  "exposure"  by  Rich- 
ard Carlisle,  a  London  atheist,  and  a  political 
agitator,  who  made  his  living  by  agitation. 
This  "exposure"  was  issued  in  1825,  and, 
being  the  work  of  one  who  professed  to  be- 
lieve that  "we  are  here,  like  other  animals, 
for  life  and  nothing  more,"  Masonic  students 
can  judge  of  his  value  as  an  illustrator  of  the 
principles  of  the  Fraternity. 

William  Morgan  was  born  in  Culpeper 
county,  Virginia,  in  1774  and  was  by  trade 
a  stonemason.  Subsequently  he  became  a 
dealer  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  married  Lucinda 
Pendleton,  daughter  of  a  Methodist  minister, 
in  October,  1819.  Two  years  later  he  went 
to  Canada  and  conducted  a  small  brewery 
near  York  (Toronto).  This  establishment  was 
destroyed  by  fire  and  Morgan  went  to  Roches- 
ter, where  he  worked  again  at  his  old  trade  of 
a  stoneftiason.  From  there  he  moved  to 
Le  Roy,  and  afterward  to  Batavia,  where  he 
supported  his  wife  and  two  children  in  a  very 
uncertain  way.  As  to  his  Masonic  affiliations 
much  diversity  of  statement  exists.  McClena- 
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chan  says  ("History  of  Freemasonry  in  New 
York,"  Vol.  II,  P.  465):  "In  what  Lodge,  if 
any,  Morgan  received  his  degrees  in  Masonry 
is  not  known,  but  he  certainly  was  a  visitor  in 
Wells  Lodge,  No.  282,  at  Batavia,  established 
in  1 81 7.  He  received  the  Royal  Arch  degree 
at  Le  Roy,  N.  Y,  May  31,  1825.  *  * 
Morgan's  signature  is  still  visible  and  attached 
to  the  by-laws  of  the  Royal  Arch  Chapter  in 
Batavia."  This  statement  will  not  altogether 
bear  examination.  Wells  Lodge  was  not 
located  at  Batavia,  but  at  Gates,  Monroe 
county,  and  J.  H.  Drummond  in  nis  chapter 
on  "The  Anti-Masonic  Excitement,"  in  the 
American  edition  of  Gould's  monumental 
"History  of  Freemasonry,"  writes:  "After 
his  (Morgan's)  removal  to  Batavia  a  petition 
for  a  new  Chapter  was  started,  which  he  was 
allowed  to  sign,  but  before  it  was  presented 
some  of  the  signers  had  become  aware  of  his 
character  and  habits,  and  that  petition  was  de- 
stroyed and  a  new  one  substituted,  so  that 
when  the  dispensation  came  his  name  was 
not  in  it." 

The  late  David  Seaver,  in  his  valuable  his- 
tory, "Freemasonry  at  Batavia,"  presents 
what  may  be  accepted  as  the  most  authentic 
account  of  what  we  know,  or,  rather,  of  what 
we  do  not  know,  of  Morgan's  Masonic  pedi- 
gree. He  says:  "Morgan  was  never  a  mem- 
ber of  Batavia  Lodge  or  any  other  Masonic 
Lodge  in  Genesee  county.  *  ♦  *  in  some 
surreptitious  manner  Morgan  had  previously 
[to  1825]  imposed  upon  the  Lodge  at  Roches- 
ter and  gained  admission  as  nominal  visiting 
brother.  Following  that  up,  he  visited  the 
Lodges  at  Byron,  Stafford,  and  Le  Roy.  So 
great  was  his  assurance  that  he  bamboozled 
the  Le  Roy  Masons.  Western  Star  Chapter, 
No.  35,  was  then  in  full  blast  at  Le  Roy  and 
admitted  many  progressive  brethren.  Morgan 
was  fully  'alive  to  the  times,'  and,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation,  he  applied  for,  and 
was  regularly  exalted  to  the  degree  of  Royal 
Arch  Mason  on  May  31,  1825.  In  the  spring 
of  1826  Morgan  removed  with  his  family  to 


Batavia.  *  *  *  Batavia  Lodge  was  at  that 
time  overwhelmed  with  business,  and  more 
than  ordinarily  occupied  with  the  initiation  of 
new  candidates.  Another  Masonic  body,  viz., 
Batavia  Chapter,  No.  122,  of  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  had  but  recently  come  into  existence. 
The  Rev.  Lucius  Smith  was  its  first  High 
Priest,  William  Seaver  the  first  King  and 
Henry  Brown  the  first  Scribe.  Prosperity  in 
Freemasonry  abounded.  Just  at  this  juncture 
William  Morgan  removed  from  Le  Roy  to 
Batavia  and  expected  to  visit  both  Batavia 


Lodge,  No.  443,  and  Batavia  Chapter,  No. 
122.  He  made  application  to  visit  each  of 
these  bodies  and  was  refused  admission.  In 
no  way  whatever  did  William  Morgan  ever 
participate  in  legitimate  Batavia  Masonry." 

From  the  absence  of  direct  proof  of  Mor- 
gan's legitimate  Lodge  connection,  and  it 
seems  impossible  that  had  he  been  made  a 
Mason  in  a  just  and  lawful  manner  the  name 
of  his  mother  Lodge  would  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  outbreak  that  followed  his  dis- 
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appearance,  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  his 
entire  connection  with  the  order  was  based  on 
a  spurious  foundation. 

As  to  the  personal  character  of  Morgan 
opinions  also  differ,  but  that  it  was  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  worthless  seems  evident.  In 
the  excitement  which  followed  his  disap- 
pearance very  opposite  views  were  expressed. 
Henry  Ward  Dana,  one  of  the  bitterest  of  the 
anti-Masons,  thus  sketched  his  career  and 
character: 

Capt.  William  Morgan,  a  native  of  Virginia,  a 
resident  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  not  faultless,  but  a  man 
of  great  personal  address;  five  years  a  merchant  in 
New  York,  who  had  twice  crossed  the  Atlantic  in 
the  character  of  a  gentleman;  who  possessed  a  most 
retentive  memory,  extensive  historical  information 
and  acute  discernment  of  character,  who  was  kind 
and  affable,  gentlemanly  and  engaging  above  his 
equals,  and  who  bravely  fought  the  battle  of  his 
country  when  Jackson  commanded  and  Packenham 
fell;  but  now  was,  by  calamity  of  fire  and  treach- 
ery, reduced  to  poverty  and  to  exercise  the  trade  of 
a  mason  in  which  he  was  educated,  seeing  the  dan- 
gers of  Freemasonry  to  civil  liberty,  the  shallow- 
ness of  its  pretensions  and  the  profanity  of  its 
obligations,  resolved  to  expose  its  hypocritical  sys- 
tem and  free  his  country  from  this  powerful  engine 
of  intrigue. 

This  is  certainly  a  high  pedestal  on  which 
to  elevate  any  man,  but  its  statements  are  not 
borne  out  by  facts.  There  is  no  actual  proof 
that  Morgan  fought  at  New  Orleans,  "when 
Jackson  commanded  and  Packenham  fell," 
or  that  he  twice  crossed  the  Atlantic  "in  the 
character  of  a  gentleman,"  or  any  other.  Life, 
in  fact,  was  for  him  a  series  of  struggles^ — 
struggles  which  his  own  roving  spirit  and 
dissipated  habits  forced  to  end  against  him. 
He  was  continually  scheming  to  obtain  a  live- 
lihood and  was  often  in  jail  for  debt.  He  had 
no  reputation  in  Rochester  or  Batavia,  and 
that  he  had  no  principles  is  evident  enough 
from  the  fact  that  he  openly  stated  that  he 
intended  to  violate  all  his  solemn  Masonic 
oaths.  His  sole  purpose  in  inditing  his  "ex- 
posure" was  to  earn  some  money.  On  that 
point  there  can  be  no  doubt.    Indeed  it  is 


questionable  if  he  even  did  more  than  supply 
the  matter  and  if  the  text  of  the  exposure 
was  not  put  into  presentable  shape  by  the 
printer,  David  C.  Miller,  who,  having  merely 
received  the  entered  apprentice  degree, 
could  not  do  the  entire  work  with  any  show 
of  authority.  Miller's  personal  character  was 
even  more  besmirched  than  that  of  Morgan. 
He  had  fled  from  New  Hampshire  to  New 
York  State  and  his  final  exit  from  Batavia 
was,  says  one  authority,  "under  circumstances 
extremely  inconsistent  with  honor."  In  Ba- 
tavia he  published  a  newspaper  called  The  Re- 
publican Advocate,  which  he  helped  to  found 
in  1812  and  which  he  edited  until  1828,  when 
he  left  it  to  other  hands  on  departing  from 
the  town.  For  a  year  previous  to  that  he  also 
printed  The  Morgan  Investigator,  a  catch- 
penny paper  designed  to  make  a  little  money 
out  of  the  controversy  he  had  been  the  means 
of  bringing  about.  It  only  lasted  about  a 
year. 

Had  it  been  proposed  to  issue  the  "Illustra- 
tions of  Masonry"  in  a  large  city  it  might 
(if  we  judge  by  previous  instances)  have 
created  no  comment,  but  in  a  little  country 
place  it  was  different.  Quite  an  excited  senti- 
ment against  the  proposed  work  was  aroused 
and  the  feeling  was  intensified  by  the  worth- 
lessness  of  its  real  or  reputed  author.  Had  it 
been  the  work  of  an  honest  man,  which  is 
difficult  to  realize,  of  an  educated  man,  or  a 
thinker,  it  might  have  been  viewed  differently 
and  with  some  degree  of  respect,  but  for  a 
graceless,  good-for-nothing  scamp  to  propose 
selling  the  secrets  he  had  sworn  to  conceal  for 
the  prospect  of  a  few  dollars  was  too  much 
to  be  regarded  lightly,  and  as  the  matter  was 
discussed  the  rumors  gathering  in  clearness 
of  the  nature  of  the  work,  ascribed  to  it  a 
merit  far  beyond  its  due,  and  intensified  the 
excitement.  Miller  found  the  circulation  of 
his  newspaper  steadily  decreasing,  and  there 
were  stories  circulated  of  bands  of  Freema- 
sons having  united  to  suppress  the  work  or 
prevent  its  publication  by  any  means  that 
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might  be  necessary.  Of  that  there  is  no  proof, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  following  adver- 
tisement appearing  in  a  Canandaigua  paper 
and  of  its  being  inserted,  or  copied,  in  sev- 
eral other  newspapers: 

NOTICE  AND  CAUTION. 

If  a  man  calling  himself  William  Morgan  should 
intrude  himself  on  the  Community  they  should  be 
on  their  guard,  particularly  the  Masonic  Fraternity. 
Morgan  was  in  this  village  in  May  last,  and  his 
conduct  while  here  and  elsewhere  calls  forth  this 
notice.  Any  information  in  relation  to  Mor- 
gan can  be  obtained  by  calling  at  the  Masonic  Hall 
in  this  village.  Brethren  and  Companions  are  par- 
ticularly requested  to  observe,  mark  and  govern 
themselves  accordingly. 

Morgan  is  considered  a  swindler  and  a 
dangerous  man. 

AST  There  are  people  in  this  village  who 
would  be  happy  to  see  this  Captain  Morgan. 

Canandaigua,  August  9,  1826. 

Undaunted,  apparently,  by  the  sentiment 
aroused  against  the  proposed  work,  Miller 
steadily  continued  to  announce  its  publication. 
At  this  juncture  a  man  calling  himself  Daniel 
Johns  and  describing  himself  as  a  fur  trader, 
made  his  appearance  in  Batavia,  and,  ingra- 
tiating himself  with  Miller,  who  was  then,  as 
usual,  in  financial  difficulties,  offered  to  sup- 
ply whatever  money  might  be  needed  to  com- 
plete Morgan's  work.  The  offer  was  accepted 
and  by  that  means  Johns  got  access  to  the 
manuscript  of  the  work,  or,  rather,  that  part 
of  it  which  was  not  in  type.  Johns  turned  out 
to  be  a  Freemason,  and  he  finally  got  posses- 
sion of  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  manu- 
script, which  he  turned  over  to  the  General 
Grand  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons.  Pos- 
sibly this  brother's  methods  were  unknown  to 
the  brethren  in  Batavia  or  were  regarded  by 
them  as  too  slow,  for  on  August  19  Morgan 
was  arrested  on  a  civil  suit  in  which  he  had 
previously  been  held  in  bail.  The  arrest  was 
made  on  a  Saturday  in  a  room  in  a  house 
where  Morgan  did  most  of  his  writing,  and  the 
papers  found  there  were  at  once  seized.  Then 
the  constable  and  those  with  him  went  to 


Morgan's  boarding-house,  which  they 
searched,  and  finally  departed  with  a  small 
trunk  full  of  papers.  On  Monday  Morgan  was 
again  released  on  bail.  The  constable  and  all 
who  took  part  in  this  raid  were  said  to  be 
members  of  the  Fraternity.  An  examination 
of  the  papers  undoubtedly  satisfied  them  that 
they  had  missed  the  main  object  of  their 
search  and  their  efforts  were  then  directed 
against  Miller's  printing  office. 

On  September  8  a  number  of  men  gathered 
at  the  tavern  of  Major  James  Ganson  at  Staf- 
ford, six  miles  from  Batavia,  and  late  at  night 
they  proceeded  there  with  the  avowed  inten- 
tion of  breaking  into  the  printing  office  and 
getting  possession  of  the  printed  sheets  of  the 
book.  For  some  reason  or  other  this  scheme 
fell  through.  Two  nights  later  the  printing 
office  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  but  the 
flames  were  extinguished  before  much  damage 
was  done  to  the  establishment.  The  next  step 
in  the  drama  was  an  effort  to  coerce  Miller. 
Constable  Jesse  French  (a  Freemason),  ob- 
taining a  warrant  from  Justice  Barlow  of  Le 
Roy,  arrested  Miller,  who  was  placed  in  a 
wagon,  surrounded  by  seven  watchers,  and, 
without  any  effort  at  concealment,  taken  to 
Stafford,  where  he  was  kept  imprisoned  for 
several  hours  in  a  Masonic  Lodge  room  and 
an  attempt  made  to  frighten  him  into  aban- 
doning all  thoughts  of  printing  Morgan's 
alleged  book.  In  the  meanwhile  a  party  of 
Miller's  friends  had  gathered  and  counsel  was 
engaged  to  aid  him.  As  a  result  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  comply  with  the  law  and  take 
Miller  before  the  magistrate,  before  whom  the 
warrant  had  been  sworn.  So  the  strange  pro- 
cession, with  Miller  in  the  center  and  his 
friends  and  enemies  as  an  escort,  went  in  the 
evening  to  Le  Roy,  four  miles  away.  **Mil- 
ler,"  says  McClenachan,  "finally  obtained 
access  to  the  justice  who  had  issued  the  war- 
rant, but  as  neither  constable,  warrant  nor 
plaintiff  appeared  Miller  was  granted  his  lib- 
erty. Daniel  Johns  appeared  to  have  been  the 
plaintiff,  and  he,  with  Constable  French,  find- 
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ing  their  former  prisoner  released,  attempted 
to  make  forcible  seizure  of  him,  but  he  escaped 
and  returned  to  Batavia  the  same  evening — 
September  12.  The  above  act  led  to  the  in- 
dictment of  James  Ganson,  Jesse  French, 
Roswell  Willcox,  and  James  Hurlburt  for 
riot,  assault  and  false  imprisonment  at  the 
October  session  of  the  County  Court.  French 
received  a  sentence  of  one  year  in  the  county 
jail,  Willcox  escaped  with  six  months,  and 
Hurlburt  with  three  months,  which  sentences 
they  served.  Ganson  was  acquitted,  but  two 
other  indictments  were  found  against  him, 
one  for  conspiracy  with  David  Johns  and 
George  Ketchum  to  obtain  Morgan's  manu- 
scripts, the  other  for  conspiracy  with  sixteen 
others  to  destroy  Miller's  office."  While  Mil- 
ler was  on  this  strange  journey  his  office  is 
said  to  have  been  entered  and  some,  at  least, 
of  Morgan's  manuscripts  were  secured. 

Two  days  before  Miller's  arrest  a  warrant 
was  issued  for  the  arrest  of  Morgan  on  the 
complaint  of  Nicholas  G.  Chesebro,  Master  of 
a  Lodge  at  Canandaigua  and  one  of  the  coro- 
ners of  Ontario  county,  on  a  charge  of  having 
in  the  May  previous  stolen  a  shirt  and  cravat 
from  an  innkeeper  at  Canandaigua  named 
E.  C.  Kingsley.  The  warrant  was  served  the 
next  day  (September  11)  and  Morgan  con- 
sented to  go  at  once  to  Canandaigua,  saying 
he  could  easily  convince  Kingsley  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  stealing  the  articles  referred  to 
in  the  charge.  At  Canandaigua  the  Justice, 
after  a  hearing,  discharged  the  prisoner,  but 
he  was  immediately  rearrested  on  a  charge  of 
being  indebted  to  an  innkeeper  in  the  sum 
of  $2.68,  which  debt  had  been  assigned  to 
Coroner  Chesebro.  Morgan  offered  his  coat 
as  security  for  the  debt,  but  the  offer  was 
refused  and  he  was  locked  up  in  jail. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th,  while  the 
jailer  was  absent^  his  wife  was  paid  a  sum  more 
than  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  claim  and  ex- 
penses and  then,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
Chesebro,  released  Morgan  from  custody. 
The  money  to  make  good  the  judgment  was 
paid  by  Loton  Lawson.    According  to  her 


affidavit,  made  on  September  23,  after  all  the 
financial  arrangements  had  been  settled  and 
everything  was  ready  for  Morgan's  release: 

This  deponent  and  Lawson  went  into  the  hall  ad- 
joining the  room  where  Morgan  was,  and  Lawson 
spoke  in  a  low  voice  to  Morgan  through  the  grates, 
"Get  yourself  ready  to  go  with  me — dress  yourself 
quick;"  that  Morgan  was  soon  ready,  and  this 
deponent  let  him  out,  and  Lawson  took  hold  of 
Morgan  by  the  arm  and  went  out  of  the  prison  to 
the  outer  door;  that  while  this  deponent  was  fasten- 
ing the  prison  door  she  heard  at  or  near  the  outer 
door  of  the  jail  a  most  distressing  cry  of  murder; 
that  this  deponent  ran  to  the  door  and  saw  Lawson 
and  the  man  he  called  Foster,  one  on  each  side  of 
Morgan  having  hold  of  Morgan's  arms;  that  Mor- 
gan continued  to  cry  in  the  most  distressing  man- 
ner, at  the  same  time  struggling  with  all  his 
strength,  apparently,  to  get  loose  from  Lawson  and 
Foster;  that  the  cry  of  Morgan  continued  till  his 
voice  appeared  to  be  suppressed  by  something  put 
over  his  mouth;  that  during  the  time  that  Morgan 
was  struggling  and  crying  murder  the  said  Col. 
Sawyer  and  the  said  Chesebro  were  standing  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  jail  door,  near  the  well, 
and  in  full  view  and  hearing  of  all  that  passed,  but 
offered  no  assistance  to  Morgan,  nor  did  they  at- 
tempt to  release  him  from  Lawson  and  Foster,  but 
one  of  them  struck  with  a  stick  a  violent  blow  upon 
the  well  curb,  or  a  tub  standing  near;  that  soon 
after  this  deponent  saw  a  carriage  pass  the  jail  in  the 
direction  that  Lawson  and  Foster  took  Morgan; 
that  the  evening  was  quite  light  in  consequence  of 
its  being  about  the  full  of  the  moon;  that  she, 
the  deponent,  could  distinguish  from  the  jail  door 
the  horses  in  the  carriage  which  passed  to  be  gray; 
that  this  deponent  supposed  the  striking  upon  the 
well  or  tub,  by  Chesebro  or  Col.  Sawyer,  was  a 
signal  for  the  carriage  to  come,  as  it  came  imme- 
diately after;  that  when  the  carriage  passed,  Law- 
son  and  Foster  could  not  have  got  but  a  few  rods 
with  Morgan;  that  immediately  after  the  striking 
upon  the  well,  curb  or  tub.  Col.  Sawyer  and,  as 
this  deponent  thinks,  Chesebro,  also  passed  the  jail 
door  in  the  direction  that  Lawson  and  Foster  took 
Morgan,  but  not  apparently  to  render  Morgan  any 
assistance  toward  being  released  from  Lawson  and 
Foster;  but  Col.  Sawyer,  however,  picked  up  Mor- 
gan's hat  which  had  fallen  off  in  the  struggle. 

All  this  seems  to  have  been  corroborated  by 
the  statements  of  other  residents  of  Canan- 
daigua. 

So  far  as  can  be  made  out  from  the  evi- 
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dence  afterward  obtained  Morgan  was  car- 
ried through  Victor,  Rochester,  and  Clark- 
son  to  Lewiston,  a  distance  of  over  lOO  miles, 
and  twenty-four  hours  after  his  abduction  he 
was  lodged  in  Fort  Niagara.  How  a  man 
could  be  carried  against  his  will,  in  broad 
daylight,  through  one  of  the  best  settled  of 
the  rural  communities  of  the  State,  is*  not  easy 
to  understand  and  inclines  one  to  accept  the 
view  that  after  a  talk  with  his  captors  Morgan 
accepted  the  situation  and  offered  no  resist- 
ance to  their  plans.  Another  theory  is  that 
during  the  journey  Morgan  was  stupefied 
with  liquor. 

Morgan  was  confined  in  Fort  Niagara  and 
then  taken  to  the  British  side  of  the  river  in 
a  boat.  They  seem  to  have  returned  to  Fort 
Niagara,  for  Morgan  was  known  to  have  been 
there  on  September  17,  but  after  that  date  all 
trace  of  him  disappeared  and  the  most  ex- 
haustive inquiry,  the  most  vigilant  search, 
failed  to  explore  the  mystery  of  where  he 


went,  or,  if  his  stormy,  misspent  life  there 
ended,  to  disclose  the  nature  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. Any  number  of  weird  stories 
were  soon  afloat,  one  of  which,  to  the  effect 
that  Morgan  was  murdered  by  being  thrown 
into  the  Niagara  river,  gained  most  general 
acceptance.  A  year  later  the  body  of  a 
man  found  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
was  recognized  by  Mrs.  Morgan  as  that  of 
her  husband,  although  she  could  not  identify 
the  clothing  on  the  body  as  being  that  worn 
by  him.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  dis- 
covery that  Thurlow  Weed  was  said  to  have 
uttered  the  phrase  that  the  body  "was  a  good 
enough  Morgan  until  after  election."  This 
he  afterward  denied  (see  Page  322).  Later 
another  inquest  was  held  and  the  body,  which 
had  been  disinterred  for  the  purpose  of  exam- 
ination, was  identified  as  that  of  Timothy 
Monroe  by  that  individual's  widow  and  son, 
and  the  body  was  then  declared  to  be 
Monroe's. 


CHAPTER  IL 


A  CROP  OF  MORGANS. 


B BEFORE  leaving  this  part  of  our 
story  we  may  recount  the  per- 
sonal   aftermath    of  Morgan. 
i«  II   Those  who  believed  in  his  drown- 

ing, of  course,  wasted  no  further  time  in 
looking  for  a  live  Morgan,  but  accepted 
the  murder  theory  and  tried  all  in  their 
power  to  induce  the  Niagara  river  to  give  its 
secret  in  the  shape  of  William  Morgan's  re- 
mains. Whether  the  body  found  a  year  later 
was  his  or  not  has  never  been  conclusively 
proved,  but  the  actual  facts  and  due  process 
of  law  declared  against  it,  and  so  the  Niagara 
river — if  it  contained  any  evidence — kept  it 
safely  in  concealment.  What  might  be  called 
the  Masonic  party — those  who  did  not  believe 
that  Freemasons  were  fanatics  and.  murderers 
— declared  that  Morgan  had  become  con- 
vinced of  the  error  of  his  ways,  blamed  Miller 
as  the  instigator  of  the  "Illustrations,"  and 
was  glad  to  "clear  out"  and  thus  get  rid  of 
creditors,  evil  companions  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  But  against  this  is  the  fact  that  his  wife 
and  two  children  never  heard  from  him  (she 
contracted  a  second  marriage  in  1830),  and  we 
would  naturally  suppose  that  were  he  alive 
he  would  make  at  least  some  inquiries  regard- 
ing the  fate  of  his  children. 

However  this  may  be,  there  were  no  lack 
of  stories  afloat  soon  after  his  disappearance 
accounting  for  his  whereabouts.  One  stated 
that  he  was  in  Quebec,  a  drunken  loafer; 
another  that  he  was  living  in  wealth  and  in- 
glorious ease  in  a  remote  part  of  Maine.  A 


very  interesting  story  described  how  Morgan 
was  passed  on  by  Freemasons  until  he  man- 
aged to  make  his  escape  in  Texas  and  joined 
a  band  of  Apache  Indians.  As  is  customary 
in  the  telling  of  such  stories,  he  was  adopted 
by  the  aborigines,  married  the  daughter  of 
the  chief,  and  in  time  became  a  chief  himself. 
Another  very  interesting  yarn  was  that  he  was 
escorted  to  Quebec  by  his  captors  and  there 
forced  to  enlist  on  a  British  war  vessel.  Some- 
how or  other  he  left  the  navy  in  Australia, 
became  the  editor  of  a  paper  there  called  the 
Advertiser,  married  and  acquired  considerable 
wealth. 

Some  of  the  stories  are  told  with  much 
precision  as  to  detail.  Here  is  one  which  ap- 
peared many  years  ago  in  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Press  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  the  editor 
by  a  citizen  of  Minneapolis  named  A.  P.' 
Rogers : 

Perhaps  I  can  throw  more  light  upon  the  fate  of 
Morgan  than  any  other  person  living.  Prior  to 
1826,  the  time  of  his  disappearance,  my  father,  then 
a  young  man,  formed  his  acquaintance,  and  knew 
him  well. 

In  the  year  1827  or  1828  my  father  went  eastward 
as  far  as  Great  Falls,  N.  H.,  where  he  remained  a 
few  years.  Here  he  married,  and  here  he  experi- 
enced religion  and  united  with  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  Feeling  a  deep  love  for  the  cause 
he  had  so  lately  espoused,  he  determined  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the  cause  of  Christ  and 
humanity.  With  this  object  in  view,  he  entered  the 
ministry,  and  started  as  a  missionary  for  the  wilds 
of  Northern  Maine,  which  were  then  just  being 
opened  up  to  civilization.    Arriving  at  Moulton, 
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Me.,  he  decided  to  locate  there,  and  enter  at  once 
upon  his  work,  and  here  he  resided  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  1844  he  went  still  further  north,  and 
settled  at  Fort  Fairfield.  This  part  of  Maine  was 
then  an  unbroken  wilderness,  save  a  few  straggling 
settlements  that  were  many  miles  apart.  In  these 
missionary  labors  he  visited  these  settlements  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath.  Upon  one  of  these  routes  that 
he  traveled  through  the  forest,  guided  only  by  the 
trees  that  were  blazed  to  mark  the  way,  stood  a 
solitary  cabin,  with  but  a  lonely  occupant,  a  man 
well  advanced  in  years.  The  cabin,  as  well  as  the 
little  clearing  around  it,  showed  marks  of  age,  and 
led  one  to  the  conclusion  that  its  occupant  had 
long  been  a  denizen  of  these  wilds.  With  this 
strange  old  man  my  father  often  tarried  and  passed 
many  pleasant  hours  while  resting  his  weary  limbs. 
Not  only  the  hermit,  but  the  cabin,  excited  his  aston- 
ishment, being  built  in  a  very  unique  manner,  and 
constructed  without  the  use  of  nails,  or  anything 
else,  save  what  he  could  procure  from  the  forests. 
In  conversation  with  this  strange  creature  the  con- 
viction gradually  forced  itself  upon  my  father  that  he 
had  seen  him  before — but  when  and  where?  Those 
questions  he  could  not  answer  at  once,  but  the  truth 
finally  flashed  upon  him  that  this  lonely  old  man  was 
none  other  than  the  friend  of  his  early  years,  William 
Morgan.  With  this  truth  pressing  upon  him, 
he  resolved  to  keep  it  a  secret  for  a  while,  until  he 
should  make  himself  doubly  sure  of  the  fact  by 
watching  him  closely,  and  by  tracing  the  resem- 
blance, if  any  existed,  between  this  old  man  and 
young  Morgan.  Thus,  with  the  hermit  all  unaware 
that  his  true  identity  was  suspected  by  any  one,  my 
father  watched  and  studied  him  until  he  had  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt  but  what  this  was  the  veritable 
William  Morgan,  whom,  it  was  alleged,  the  Masons 
had  murdered  so  many  years  before.  Upon  making 
inquiry  in  the  settlements  of  those  who  came  there 
first,  they  stated  that  they  knew  nothing  about  him 
only  this,  that  when  they  came  he  was  there.  He 
told  some  of  his  discovery,  which  reached  the  ears 
of  the  hermit,  when  he  silently,  and  unknown  to  any 
one,  departed  in  the  darkness  of  the  night;  none 
knew  where,  but  doubtless  to  seek  anew  some  se- 
cluded spot  where  he  could  remain  in  solitude  undis- 
turbed by  his  brother  man. 

When  William  Morgan  was  abducted  by  his 
brother  Masons  and  carried  to  Fort  Niagara,  he 
doubtless  escaped  from  their  hands,  and,  fearing  that 
'  his  life  would  pay  the  forfeit  for  his  dastardly  out- 
rage against  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  if  seen  again 
by  one  of  their  number,  he  fled  here  to  the  bound- 
less forests  of  northern  Maine.    And  here  he  had 


lived  all  these  years,  his  only  companions  the  birds 
of  the  air  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forests.  His 
wants  that  he  could  not  supply  from  the  soil  and 
from  the  game  that  is  abundant  in  those  parts,  were 
probably  met  by  visiting  the  settlements  of  the 
French  refugees  upon  the  St.  John's  River.  The 
life  that  he  led  here  must  indeed  have  been  a  singu- 
lar and  a  lonely  one,  and,  doubtless,  the  first  years 
of  his  life  were  full  of  terror,  of  fear  and  disquietude. 
At  the  rustle  of  every  leaf,  and  the  breaking  of 
every  twig,  he  would  fancy  an  assassin  was  creeping 
upon  him  to  strike  him  down;  but  as  the  years  stole 
by,  this  feeling  would  give  way  to  one  of  greater 
security  and  safety,  till  at  last,  like  Selkirk,  he 
would  feel  that  he  was  "monarch  of  all  he  surveyed." 

My  father  died  in  1857,  but  the  foregoing  facts 
were  received  at  the  time  from  his  own  lips,  and 
they  can  be  relied  upon  as  being  strictly  true.  He 
knew  this  hermit  to  be  William  Morgan,  and  this 
is  conclusive  evidence  to  me  that  Morgan  was  not 
murdered  by  the  Masons,  but  that  he  led  a  lone, 
exile  life,  and  that  if  he  is  now  dead,  he  died  a 
natural  death. 

But  some  may  ask.  If  this  be  true  why  was  it 
not  made  public  before?  This  is  readily  answered. 
At  this  time  there  was  no  paper  published  nearer 
my  father  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and 
reporters  were  not  quite  so  thick  in  those  forests 
as  the  mosquitoes  were,  and  my  father  not  being  a 
newspaper  correspondent,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  why 
it  did  not  find  its  way  into  public  print.  I  decided  a 
number  of  years  ago  to  make  these  facts  public  when 
anything  occurred  to  call  them  out,  and  as  this 
seems  to  be  a  proper  time,  I  send  them  forth  to 
your  readers  and  to  the  world. 

This  story  is  certainly  given  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
and  doubtless  he  believed  he  presented  the 
key  to  the  solution  of  the  Morgan  problem. 
But  as  it  has  not  been  substantiated  by  any 
additional  evidence,  it  is  not  accepted  as  con- 
clusive and  is  simply  kept  on  record  as  a  bit 
of  honest  testimony.  In  a  case  like  this  no 
one  knows  where  the  solution  lies. 

By  a  strange  coincidence  most  of  the 
stories  of  Morgan's  later  life  locate  him  at 
Smyrna.  These  stories  came  from  all  sorts 
of  quarters  and  vary  greatly  in  details,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  honesty  of 
those  who  made  the  reports.   The  Rev.  Mr. 
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Fitch,  Chaplain  of  the  United  States  frigate 
Brandywine,  was  the  eariiest  to  make  a 
statement  of  this  sort.  After  carrying  La- 
fayette back  to  France  from  his  memorable 
revisit  to  the  United  States  the  vessel  made 
a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean.  While  at 
Smyrna  a  Turk  was  pointed  out  to  him  who 
was  said  to  be  Morgan.  In  The  Philadelphia 
Mirror  and  Keystone  appeared,  Jan.  17,  1855, 
a  paper  written  by  Leon  Hyneman  containing 
a  statement  made  to  him  many  years  before  by 
a  member  of  the  Fraternity.  Leon  Hyneman, 
with  all  his  faults — faults  which  mainly  arose 
from  acerbity  of  temper — was  not  a  man  to 
give  any  story  to  the  world  without  a  belief 
at  least  in  its  authenticity.  In  the  article  re- 
ferred to  he  said: 

Bro.  Blohome  resided  some  time  in  the  city  of 
Smyrna;  in  183 1  he  became  acquainted  with  an 
American  gentleman  who  professed  the  Moham- 
medan faith,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Mustapha 
and  was  engaged  at  that  time  in  teaching  the 
English  and  French  languages,  the  latter  of  which 
he  understood  but  imperfectly.  Bro.  Blohome  and 
his  acquaintance  dined  at  the  same  house,  which  was 
a  public  place  of  entertainment,  kept  by  one  Salvo. 
This  American  gentleman  informed  Bro.  Blohome 
that  his  nam6  was  William  Morgan,  and  related  to 
him  the  whole  story  in  connection  with  his  abduc- 
tion, of  which  Bro.  Blohome  states  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge, but  which,  after  his  arrival  in  this  country, 
he  found  to  be  true;  and  seeing  a  likeness  of  Morgan 
in  one  of  his  expositions,  he  was  satisfied  that  his 
Smyrna  acquaintance  was  no  other  than  William 
Morgan,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  assassin- 
ated. Morgan  further  communicated  to  Bro.  Blo- 
home that  he  was  taken  to  Boston,  and  while  in 
liquor,  he  was  placed  on  board  the  ship  Mervine, 
which  sailed  from  Boston  to  Smyrna,  and  belonged 
to  the  firm  of  Langdon  &  Co.,  and  that  the  cap- 
tain's name  was  Welch. 

The  most  recent  of  the  Smyrna  stories  ap- 
peared in  The  Troy  Times  in  1875.  On  August 
19  of  that  year  Captain  Masters,  whose  char- 
acter was  amply  vouched  for  and  who  was 
in  1846  United  States  Consul  at  Demerara  and 
in  1853  at  the  Ladrone  Islands,  wrote  to  The 
Times  that  he  had  seen  and  conversed  with 
Morgan  in  Smyrna.   Captain  Masters'  state- 


ment was  at  once  corroborated  by  the  follow- 
ing, which  appeared  in  the  same  paper  on 
August  24  following.  The  article  referred  to 
said; 

The  statement  published  in  The  Times  of  the  19th 
inst.,  over  the  signature  of  Capt.  Samuel  I.  Masters, 
of  Greenwich,  in  relation  to  the  fate  of  William 
Morgan,  whose  supposed  abduction  and  murder 
by  the  Masonic  Fraternity  in  1826,  caused  great 
excitement  in  this  country,  has  brought  to  public 
notice  another  witness,  whose  testimony  is  corrobo- 
orative  of  that  of  Capt.  Masters  in  every  particular. 
The  person  alluded  to  is  Capt.  Andrew  Hitchcock, 
of  West  Troy,  residing  on  the  comer  of  West  and 
Canal  streets. 

Capt.  Hitchcock  is  69  years  of  age,  and  still 
retains  not  only  his  health  in  a  great  degree,  but 
also  an  excellent  memory,  as  the  following  facts  will 
prove.  He  read  Mr.  Masters'  communication,  and, 
because  it  tallied  exactly  with  knowledge  possessed 
by  him,  and  might  aid  in  settling  a  long  mooted 
question,  he  has  consented  to  the  publication  of  his 
statement.  He  was  a  sailor  in  1830,  and  in  the 
month  of  February,  was  on  board  the  United  States 
man-of-war  Java,  then  at  Smyrna,  Asia  Minor. 
He,  with  200  others,  had  been  transferred  from  the 
Delaware,  on  which  vessel  he  shipped  to  the  Java, 
when  the  Delaware  was  ordered  home,  and  his 
vessel  had  remained  in  Asiatic  waters  all  winter. 
Frequent  excursions  were  of  course  made  to  the 
shore,  but  it  was  not  until  on  or  about  February  6, 
1830,  that  the  second  cutter,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  crew,  was  ordered  by  the  commandant,  Capt. 
Skinner,  to  go  ashore  with  some  of  the  officers. 

Upon  reaching  the  land  an  American,  wearing 
the  habiliments  of  a  Turk,  appeared  to  meet  them. 
He  conversed  with  the  officers,  but  Mr.  Hitchcock 
heard  him  admit  that  his  name  was  Morgan  and  that 
he  was  the  person  whose  disappearance  had  created 
such  excitement  in  America.  He  appeared  to  be  in 
good  circumstances  and  contented  with  his  life. 
He  was  asked  to  go  on  board  the  Java  but  refused, 
although  he  promised  to  go  on  board  at  some 
future  time.  That  time  never  came,  however,  for 
during  the  stay  of  the  Java  at  that  place  Morgan 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  leave  thj;  shore. 

The  affair  caused  great  excitement  on  ship-board 
at  the  time,  especially  among  the  officers,  all  of 
whom  firmly  believed  in  the  identity  of  the  Turk 
and  Morgan.  Whether  or  not  he  ever  stated  to  the 
officers  how  he  got  to  Smyrna,  or  what  caused  him 
to  become  a  Turk,  Mr.  Hitchcock  does  not  know. 
He  never  saw  him  but  once,  although  he  was  fre- 
quently seen  by  others. 
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The  Java  sailed  for  America  in  January,  1831,  and 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  upon  being  paid  off  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  came  directly  home.  He  told  his  stories  in 
relation  to  Morgan,  but  so  great  was  the  excitement 
at  the  time  that  no  one  believed  him.  He  is  still 
convinced  that  William  Morgan  was  the  man  seen 
in  Asia  Minor  in  February,  1830. 

The  captain  says  he  is  a  disinterested  witness. 
He  is  not  a  Mason,  and  has  no  interest  in  the  matter 
except  to  lay  the  truth  before  the  public.  He  dis- 
tinctly remembers  the  date  of  the  occurrence,  fixing 
it  by  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  man-of-war 
Hornet,  and  the  hanging  of  an  old  shipmate, 
Wamsdell,  on  Gibbet  Island,  New  York,  which 
occurred  one  year  after  he  saw  Morgan. 

If  the  statements  of  Captains  Masters  and  Hitch- 
cock are  to  be  taken  for  the  truth,  and  no  evidence 
has  ever  been  adduced  to  contradict  them,  then  the 
question  of  the  Morgan  mystery  must  be  considered 
as  definitely  settled,  the  only  conclusion  being  that 
Morgan  either  went,  of  his  own  accord,  or  was  in 
some  manner  transported  to  Asia  Minor,  became  a 
Turk,  and,  doubtless,  died  a  natural  death. 

.  A  strange  and  yet  stronger  corroboration 
of  Captain  Masters'  statement  was  presented 
in  a  letter  dated  Sept.  20.  1875,  and  addressed 
to  the  "Voice  of  Masonry,"  one  of  the  best 
Masonic  magazines  published,  written  by  F. 
Hudson  of  Amboy,  Lee  county,  Illinois.  He 
said: 

About  the  year  1848  or  1849  there  lived  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  brother  named  Paynter, 
whose  initials  I  do  not  now  remember.  He  was  a 
man  at  that  time  well  advanced  in  years,  and.  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  a  member  of  Saint  Louis 
Lodge,  No.  20.  I  was  a  member  of  Missouri  Lodge, 
No.  I,  and  Brother  Paynter  was  Tyler,  consequently 
I  was  well  acquainted  with  him  and  had  many  con- 
versations with  him.  He  had  been  a  sea  captain, 
and  in  consequence  was  usually  called  and  generally 
known  as  Capt.  Paynter. 

Amongst  other  things,  he  told  me  that  in  his 
earlier  life  his  home  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Canandaigua  or  Batavia,  but  at  this  date  I  am  not 
positive  which:  that  long  previous  to  the  pretended 
abduction  he  was  well  acquainted  with  William 
Morgan;  that  the  so-called  abduction  was  a  mere 
farce;  that  Morgan  was  abducted  with  his  own 
consent,  and  received  a  good  round  sum  for  the 
part  he  willingly  played  in  the  transaction,  the 
object  being  to  create  an  excitement  to  aid  in 
the  sale  of  the  book.    And,  in  addition.  Brother 


Paynter  positively  assured  me  that  some  few  years 
after  said  pretended  abduction,  while  his  vessel  was 
lying  in  the  port  of  Smyrna,  he  met  and  conversed 
with  William  Morgan  on  several  occasions;  that 
he  was  perfectly  familiar  with  him,  and  could  not 
possibly  be  mistaken  in  the  man.  Brother  Paynter 
further  stated  to  me  that  he  conversed  with  Morgan 
upon  the  subject  of  the  book,  and  that  Morgan 
denied  writing  the  book,  but,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, told  Brother  Paynter  that  the  parties  who  did 
write  the  book  offered  him  (Morgan)  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  as 
the  author,  and  himself  abducted  and  murdered — 
that,  being  very  poor,  he  yielded  to  the  temptation, 
and  was  accordingly  shipped  off. 

At  the  time  Brother  Paynter  made  the  above 
statement  to  me,  I  took  but  a  small  amount  of 
stock  in  it.  So  much  had  from  time  to  time  been 
said  upon  the  subject,  that  I  paid  but  little  attention 
to  the  various  reports,  and  dismissed  the  subject 
from  my  mind.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing, 
Brother  Paynter  must  have  been,  I  should  think, 
verging  on  towards  70  years  of  age.  I  have  heard 
him  repeat  the  story  several  times,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  there  are  among  the  old  members  of  St. 
Louis  Lodges  several  who  have  heard  the  same  story 
from  Brother  Paynter. 

On  reading  Mr.  Masters'  statement,  the  whole 
story,  as  told  by  Brother  Paynter,  was  recalled  to 
my  remembrance,  and  it  struck  me  as  being  a  very 
singular  circumstance  that  a  statement  made  at  this 
date  (August,  1875,)  by  a  person  residing  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  should  so  closely  tally  with  the 
statement  made  to  me  by  Brother  Paynter,  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  twenty-five  years  before,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  I  am  now  obliged  to  believe 
that  the  statement  made  by  Brother  Paynter  was 
true,  for  there  certainly  could  be  no  collusion  be- 
tween Brother  Paynter  and  Mr.  Masters,  for  Brother 
Paynter  has  been  in  his  grave,  I  think,  about  twenty 
years,  and  I  never  heard  of  Mr.  Masters  until  I  saw 
his  name  in  The  Voice.  I,  therefore,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Masters 
fully  corroborates  the  statement  made  to  me  by 
Brother  Paynter,  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  If  at  any 
time  it  should  be  necessary,  I  am  ready  to  make 
affidavit  as  to  the  truth  of  my  statement. 

Such  are  the  reports  put  forward  to  show 
that  Morgan  was  alive  and  flourishing  long 
after  his  supposed  drowning  in  Lake  Erie,  the 
Niagara  river,  or  Niagara  Falls — for  the  exact 
scene  of  the  tragedy  has  been  located  at  va- 
rious places. 
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IHE  opposite  side  of  the  question, 
the  side  which  adhered  to  the 
murder  theory,  was  clearly  stated 

I  long  after0(i875)  in  a  letter  to 
the  New  York  Herald  by  Thurlow  Weed, 
who  may  be  fittingly  described  as  the  Mephis- 
topheles  of  the  anti-Masonic  crusade  which 
followed  Morgan's  sudden  disappearance.  His 
connection  with  the  case,  according  to  one  of 
his  stories,  began  when  he  refused  to  print 
Morgan's  book.  On  this  point  he  once  wrote: 

I  did  not  personally  know  William  Morgan,  who 
was  for  more  than  two  months  writing  his  book  in 
a  house  adjoining  my  residence  at  Rochester.  When 
applied  to  by  Mr.  Dyer,  my  next-door  neighbor, 
where  Morgan  boarded,  to  print  the  book  purporting 
to  disclose  the  secrets  of  Masonry,  I  declined  to  do 
so,  believing  that  a  man  who  had  taken  an  oath  to 
keep  a  secret  had  no  right  to  disclose  it.  Although 
not  a  Freemason,  I  had  entertained  favorable  opin- 
ions of  an  institution  to  which  Washington, 
Franklin  and  Lafayette  belonged. 

Mr.  Weed's  story  of  the  fate  of  Morgan  was 
as  follows: 

After  Morgan's  manuscripts  were  seized  at 
Batavia,  it  became  necessary,  in  the  judgment  of 
those  concerned,  to  separate  him  from  Miller,  his 
publisher.  That  object  was  effected  by  Morgan's 
arrest  on  a  charge  of  larceny,  on  which  he  was  taken 
to  Canandaigua  and  confined  in  the  Ontario  county 
jail.  Here  assurances  were  given  by  a  Canadian 
that  if  Morgan  was  taken  to  Niagara,  Capt.  Brandt, 
an  Indian  chief,  would  provide  a  home  for  him  in 
a  far  west  fur  company.  Confiding  in  this  assurance, 
Morgan  was  secretly  conveyed  from  Canandaigua  to 
Fort  Niagara,  a  distance  of  120  miles.   By  this  time 


many  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of  Canandaigua, 
Rochester,  Clarkson,  Gaines,  Lockport  and  Lewis- 
ton  were  necessarily  let  into  the  secret.  After  Mor- 
gan was  confined  in  the  fort,  those  who  brought  him 
there  crossed  over  the  river  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
a  Lodge,  by  which  it  was  expected  that  Morgan 
would  be  received  and  sent  west;  but  after  long  and 
anxious  consideration  the  Canadian  Lodge  refused 
to  become  parties  to,  or  complicated  in,  the  affair. 
This  occasioned  serious  embarrassment.  They 
could  not  go  further,  and  it  seemed  dangerous  to 
recede.  Two  or  three  days  of  bewildering  anxieties 
brought  a  large  number  of  men  high  in  the  Order 
to  Lewiston,  where  a  Knights  Templars  Encamp- 
ment was  inaugurated.  All  knew  that  Morgan  was 
confined  in  the  magazine  at  Fort  Niagara,  and  all 
were  greatly  disquieted  by  that  knowledge.  While 
at  the  table,  after  dinner,  the  Chaplain  and  Orator  of 
the  day  gave  a  sentiment  so  significant  that  all  eyes 
and  thoughts  were  turned  toward  Fort  Niagara. 
Immediately  afterward.  Col.  King,  as  stated  in  my 
letter,  was  driven  in  a  carriage  to  the  Fort,  accom- 
panied by  John  Whitney,  of  Rochester;  Mr.  Chub- 
buck,  of  Lewiston;  Mr.  Garside,  a  Canadian,  and 
Mr.  Howard,  of  Buffalo.  Col.  King  had  been  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  army.  Whitney  was  a 
stonemason.  Chubbuck  a  farmer,  Garside  a  butcher, 
and  Howard  a  bookbinder,  all  men  of  correct  habits 
and  good  character,  and  all,  I  doubt  not,  were  moved 
by  an  enthusiastic  but  most  misguided  sense  of  duty. 
I  knew  Col.  King  and  John  Whitney  intimately. 
Both  would  have  shrunk  from  the  commission  of  a 
known  crime,  and  yet  both,  impelled  by  the  delusive 
idea  that  they  were  discharging  a  duty,  participated 
in  the  commission  of  the  highest  crime.  Of  all  the 
persons  connected  with  the  abduction,  arrest,  im- 
prisonment, and  subsequent  fate  of  Morgan,  there 
was  not  one  within  my  knowledge  who  did  not 
possess  and  enjoy  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
fellow  citizens.    It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
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facts  subsequently  established  beyond  denial  were  at 
first  very  generally  and  indignantly  rejected.  The 
people  would  not  believe  that  respectable  citizens 
were  guilty  of  open  and  gross  violations  of  law, 
and  yet  none  but  reputable  citizens  were  thus  com- 
plicated, none  of  whom,  however,  intended,  or 
apprehended  a  catastrophe.  Nor  would  that  catas- 
trophe have  occurred  but  for  the  unforeseen  and 
infelicitous  conjuncture  of  difficulties  and  circum- 
stances which  I  have  related. 

From  then  on  till  his  death  on  Nov.  22, 
1882,  many  notices  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers hinting  that  Mr.  Weed  held  the  key 
to  the  Morgan  mystery  and  that  some  day 


THURLOW  WEED. 


the  door  would  be  opened  and  the  details  of 
that  "awful  tragedy"  made  plain.  Some  of 
these  statements  were  under  Mr.  Weed's  own 
signature,  some  were  evidently  inspired  by 
him,  for,  like  most  second-rate  American  poli- 
ticians, he  dearly  loved  to  see  his  name  in 
print  and  could  not  bring  himself  to  imagine 
that  the  New  York  ^'Warwick,"  as  his  ad- 
mirers called  him  and  as  he  liked  to  be  called, 
was  being  forgotten  in  a  community  in  which 


he  had  been  so  long  a  political  factor.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  the  news  reached  him 
that  on  Sept.  11,  1882,  a  monument  had  been 
erected  at  Batavia  to  the  memory  of  Morgan 
that  he  ventured  to  put  his  full  story  in  writ- 
ing. He  did  so,  however,  at  considerable 
length,  and  as  it  is  a  sworn  document,  we 
present  it  here  in  full,  as  it  was  given  to  the 
public  on  November  28,  1882,  a  few  days 
after  his  death,  and  apparently  in  accordance 
with  his  own  wishes: 

The  unveiling  of  a  monument  to  Capt.  William 
Morgan  recalls  an  event  of  startling  interest,  arous- 
ing deep  popular  feeling,  first  at  Batavia,  Le  Roy, 
Canandaigua,  and  Rochester,  then  pervading  our 
own  and  other  States.  After  reading  the  proceed- 
ines  of  a  meeting  at  Batavia,  with  the  Hon.  David 
E.  Evans  as  presiding  officer,  I  wrote  a  six-line 
paragraph  for  the  Rochester  Telegraph,  in  which  I 
stated  that  a  citizen  of  Batavia  had  been  spirited 
away  from  his  home  and  family,  and  that,  after  a 
mysterious  absence  of  several  days,  a  village  meet- 
ing had  been  held  and  a  committee  of  citizens  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  matter;  adding,  that  as  it 
was  known  that  Freemasons  were  concerned  in  this 
abduction,  it  behooved  the  fraternity,  whose  good 
name  was  suffering,  to  take  the  laboring  oar  in  res- 
toring the  lost  man  to  his  liberty.  That  paragraph 
brought  dozens  of  our  most  influential  citizens, 
greatly  excited,  to  the  office,  stopping  the  paper 
and  ordering  the  discontinuance  of  their  advertise- 
ments. I  inquired  of  my  partner,  Robert  Martin,  what 
I  had  done  to  exasperate  so  many  of  our  friends. 
He  brought  me  a  book,  and  directed  my  attention 
to  an  obligation  invoking  severe  penalties  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  disclosing  the  secrets  of  Masons,  in- 
quiring what  I  thought  of  a  man  who,  after  taking 
such  an  obligation,  violated  it?  I  replied  that  I 
did  not  know  any  punishment  too  severe  for  such  a 
perjurer.  The  discontinuance  of  the  paper  embraced 
so  large  a  number  of  its  patrons,  I  saw  that  my  brief 
and,  as  I  supposed,  very  harmless  paragraph  would 
ruin  the  establishment.  Unwilling  that  my  partner 
should  suffer,  I  promptly  withdrew,  leaving  the  es- 
tablishment in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Martin.  The  paper 
was  doing  well,  and  until  that  paragraph  appeared 
my  business  future  was  all  that  I  could  desire. 

At  that  time  an  editor  was  wanted  at  Utica,  where 
I  had  formerly  worked,  and  where  I  had  many 
friends;  but  my  offer  to  go  there  was  declined. 
I  was  equally  unfortunate  in  my  application  for 
editorial  employment  at  Troy.    The  objection  in 
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both  cases  was  that  I  had  been  too  busy  in  getting 
up  an  excitement  about  Morgan. 

Meantime  the  mystery  deepened  and  public  meet- 
ings were  held  in  several  villages,  Rochester  in- 
cluded. In  the  meeting  at  Rochester  it  was 
assumed  that  all  good  citizens  would  unite  in  an 
effort  to  vindicate  the  law.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  seven,  three  of  whom  were  Ma- 
sons. It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  three  Masons 
went  from  the  committee  to  the  Lodge  room. 
It  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  two  of  these 
gentlemen  were  concerned  in  the  abduction,  and  that 
Morgan  had  been  committed  to  the  jail  in  Canan- 
daigua  on  a  false  charge  of  larceny,  and  that  he 
had  been  carried  from  thence  secretly  by  night  to 
Fort  Niagara.  The  committee  encountered  an  ob- 
stacle in  obtaining  indictments  in  five  of  the  six 
counties  where  indictments  were  needed.  The 
sheriffs  who  summoned  the  grand  juries  were  Free- 
masons. In  four  counties  no  indictments  could  be 
obtained.  In  Ontario,  however,  the  district  attor- 
ney, Bowen  Whiting,  and  the  sheriff,  Joseph  Gar- 
linghouse,  though  Masons,  regarded  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  laws  of  the  State  paramount.  Sheriff 
Garlinghouse  and  District  Attorney  Whiting  dis- 
charged their  duties  independently  and  honestly. 
As  the  investigations  proceeded  the  evidence  in- 
creased that  Morgan  had  been  unlawfully  confined 
in  the  Canandaigua  jail,  and  secretly  conveyed  to 
Fort  Niagara,  where  he  was  confined  in  the  maga- 
zine. There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  taken  from  the  magazine  and  drowned  in 
Lake  Ontario.  This,  however,  was  boldly  and  per- 
sistently denied — denials  accompanied  by  solemn 
assurances  that  Morgan  had  been  seen  alive  in 
several  places  divided  the  public  sentiment.  At 
town  meetings,  several  months  after  Morgan's  dis- 
appearance, the  question  was  carried  into  politics. 
A  large  number  of  zealous  Anti-Masons  determined 
to  make  it  a  political  issue.  Solomon  Southwick 
was  nominated  at  Le  Roy  for  Governor.  Our  com- 
mittee firmly  resisted  all  such  efforts,  urging  all 
who  were  connected  with  us  in  an  effort  to  vindicate 
the  law  to  vote  for  the  candidates  of  the  party 
with  which  they  had  been  previously  connected. 
We  endeavored  to  induce  the  Whig  State  Con- 
vention to  nominate  Francis  Granger,  but,  failing 
in  that,  we  gave  our  support  to  Judge  Smith  Thomp- 
son. Afterward,  at  a  village  election  in  Rochester, 
Dr.  F.  F.  Backus,  who  had  been  treasurer  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  electors  from  the  time  the 
village  charter  had  been  obtained,  was  again  the 
candidate  of  both  parties.  No  whisper  of  opposition 
was  heard  before  the  election  or  at  the  polls,  but 


when  the  votes  were  canvassed  a  majority  appeared 
in  favor  of  Dr.  John  B.  Elwood.  Dr.  Backus  was  an 
active  and  influential  member  of  the  Morgan  inves- 
tigating committee.  That  astounding  result  pro- 
duced an  instantaneous  change. 

Political  Anti-Masonry  from  that  moment  and  for 
that  reason  became  an  element  in  our  elections. 
It  was  alleged  and  extensively  believed  that  the 
"Morgan  Committee,"  to  gratify  personal  aspira- 
tions, went  voluntarily  into  politics.  These  allega- 
tions were  as  untruthful  as  they  were  unjust. 
It  was  not  until  we  ascertained  that  the  Fraternity, 
by  a  secret  movement,  was  strong  enough  to  defeat 
the  candidate  of  both  political  parties,  that  we 
consented  to  join  issue  with  them  politically. 

In  the  autumn  of  1827,  the  discovery  of  the  body 
of  an  unknown  man  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
near  the  mouth  of  Oak  Orchard  Creek,  gave  a 
new  and  absorbing  aspect  to  the  question.  The 
description  of  that  body,  as  published  by  the  cor- 
oner who  held  an  inquest  over  it,  induced  a  belief 
that  it  was  the  body  of  William  Morgan.  Our 
committee  decided  to  hold  another  inquest.  Im- 
pressed with  the  importance  and  responsibility  of 
the  question,  I  gave  public  notice  of  our  intention, 
and  personally  invited  several  citizens  who  had 
known  Morgan  to  be  present.  One  of  our  com- 
mittee went  to  Batavia  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
Mrs.  Morgan  and  as  many  others  who  knew  him 
as  would  attend.  The  body  had  been  interred  where 
it  was  found.  The  rude  coffin  was  opened  in  the 
presence  of  between  forty  and  fifty  persons.  When 
it  was  reached,  and  before  removing  the  lid,  I 
received  from  Mrs.  Morgan,  and  others  who  knew 
him  well,  descriptions  of  his  person.  Mrs.  Morgan 
described  the  color  of  his  hair,  a  scar  upon  his  foot, 
and  that  his  teeth  were  double  all  round.  Dr. 
Strong  confirmed  Mrs.  Morgan's  statement  about 
double  teeth,  one  of  which  he  had  extracted,  while 
another  was  broken,  indicating  the  position  of  the 
extracted  and  broken  teeth.  When  the  coffin  was 
opened  the  body  disclosed  the  peculiarities  des- 
cribed by  Mrs.  Morgan  and  Dr.  Strong. 

This  second  inquest  and  the  examinations  of 
the  body  proceeded  in  open  day,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Masons  and  Anti-Masons,  not  one  of  whom 
dissented  from  the  coroner's  jury,  by  which  the 
body  was  unanimously  declared  to  be  that  of 
William  Morgan.  Mrs.  Morgan,  in  her  testimony, 
failed  to  recognize  the  clothes.  The  body  was 
taken  to  Batavia,  where  it  was  reinterred,  no  one 
as  yet  expressing  any  doubt  of  its  identity. 

Subsequently,  however,  we  were  surprised  by  a 
statement  that  the  body  supposed  to  be  that  of 
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Morgan  was  alleged  to  be  the  body  of  Timothy 
Monroe,  who  had  been  drowned  in  the  Niagara 
River  several  weeks  before  holding  the  first  inquest. 
This  awakened  general  and  intense  feeling.  Notice 
was  given  that  a  third  inquest  would  be  held  at 
Batavia,  where  the  widow  and  son  of  Timothy 
Monroe  appeared  as  witnesses.  Mrs.  Monroe 
swore  to  a  body  essentially  different  from  that 
found  at  Oak  Orchard  Creek.  Her  husband,  she 
said,  had  black  hair  that  had  been  recently  cut  and 
stood  erect.  Her  testimony  made  her  husband 
from  three  to  four  inches  taller  than  that  of  the  body 
in  question.  She  testified  that  her  husband  had 
double  teeth  all  round,  and  described  an  extracted 
tooth  from  the  wrong  jaw,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
broken  tooth.  The  hair  upon  the  head  of  the 
drowned  man  was  long,  silky,  and  of  a  chestnut 
color,  while  that  of  Monroe,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  Mrs.  Monroe  and  her  son,  was  short, 
black  and  close  cut.  While  Mrs.  Monroe  failed  in 
describing  the  body,  her  description  of  the  clothing 
was  minutely  accurate.  The  heel  of  his  stocking 
was  described  as  having  been  darned  with  yarn  dif- 
ferent in  color.  Her  cross-examination  was  very 
rigid,  and  her  answers  throughout  were  found  to  be 
correct.  The  clothing  thus  described  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  coroner,  who  testified  that  it  had 
not  been  seen  either  by  Mrs.  Monroe  or  any 
stranger  from  whom  she  could  have  obtained 
information.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Morgan's 
description  of  the  body,  before  she  had  seen  it, 
was  quite  as  satisfactory  as  Mrs.  Monroe's  descrip- 
tion of  the  clothes. 

Our  committee  took  no  part  in  the  third  inquest, 
and  the  body,  as  is  known,  was  declared  to  be  that 
of  Timothy  Monroe.  Simultaneously  an  incident 
occurred  showing  the  vindictive  spirit  of  our 
opponents.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  that  the 
body  interred  at  Batavia  was  declared  by  a  third 
inquest  to  be  that  of  Timothy  Monroe,  I  went  into 
the  billiard  room  of  the  Eagle  Hotel  to  see  a 
friend  from  Clarkson.  When  leaving  the  room 
Ebenezer  Griffin,  Esq.,  a  prominent  lawyer,  em- 
ployed as  counsel  for  Masons,  who  was  playing 
billiards,  turned  to  me,  cue  in  hand,  saying:  "Well, 
Weed,  what  will  you  do  for  a  Morgan  now?"  To 
which  I  replied,  "That  is  a  good  enough  Morgan 
for  us  until  you  bring  back  the  one  you  carried  off." 
On  the  following  morning  the  Daily  Advertiser,  a 
Masonic  organ,  contained  a  paragraph  charging  me 
with  having  boastingly  said  that  the  body  in  ques- 
tion "was  a  good  enough  Morgan  until  after  the 
election."  That  perversion  went  the  rounds  of  th6 
Masonic  and  Democratic  press,  awakening  much 


popular  indignation  and  subjecting  me  to  denuncia- 
tions in  speeches  and  resolutions  at  political  meet- 
ings and  conventions.  Explanations  were  disre- 
garded; the  maxim  that  "Falsehood  will  travel 
miles  while  Truth  is  drawing  on  its  boots"  was  then 
verified.  I  suffered  obloquy  and  reproach  from  that 
wicked  perversion  for  nearly  half  a  century.  Indeed, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  even  now,  where  I  am 
personally  unknown,  generations  are  growing  up 
belie\'ing  that  I  mutilated  a  dead  body  for  political 
effect,  and,  when  exposed,  boasted  that  it  was  a  good 
enough  Morgan  until  after  the  election.  Forty  years 
afterward  the  editor  of  the  paper  who  originated 
that  calumny,  by  a  series  of  pecuniary  reverses,  was 
compelled  to  apply  to  me  for  assistance.  I  avenged 
the  great  wrong  he  had  done  me  by  obtaining  for 
him  a  situation  in  the  Custom  House. 

This  served  to  extend  and  intensify  the  "excite- 
ment." It  was  everywhere  charged  and  widely 
believed  that  I  had  mutilated  the  body  in  question 
for  the  purpose  of  making  it  resemble  that  of  Capt. 
William  Morgan.  I  encountered  prejudices  thus 
created  both  in  Paris  and  London  twenty  years 
afterward. 

Our  investigations  were  embarrassed  and  pro- 
tracted by  the  absence  and  concealment  of  im- 
portant witnesses.  One  of  these  witnesses  was  an 
invalid  soldier  who  had  had  the  care  of  Morgan 
while  confined  in  the  magazine  at  Fort  Niagara, 
but  he  disappeared,  and  all  efforts  to  find  him  were 
unavailing  for  more  than  a  year.  I  finally  traced 
him  (Elisha  Adams)  to  Brookfield,  a  mountain  town 
in  Vermont.  We  reached  the  log  house  of  Adams's 
brother-in-law,  with  whom  he  was  hiding,  between 
12  and  I  o'clock  at  night.  Our  rap  was  responded 
to  by  the  owner,  to  whom,  on  opening  the  door, 
the  sheriff  introduced  me,  directly  after  which,  and 
before  anything  more  had  been  said  we  heard  a 
voice  from  the  second  floor  of  the  cabin  saying,  "I 
am  ready  and  have  been  expecting  you  all  winter." 
Immediately  afterward  the  old  man  came  down 
the  ladder,  and  in  ten  minutes  we  departed  on  our 
return. 

While  waiting  for  breakfast  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  several  men-  dropped  into  the  barroom 
where  we  were  sitting.  When  called  to  breakfast, 
the  landlady,  carefully  closing  the  doors,  remarked 
that  her  husband  had  sent  around  for  Masons, 
some  of  whom  had  already  appeared,  but  that  we 
need  not  fear  them,  for  she  had  sent  her  daughter  to 
inform  other  villagers  what  was  going  on,  and  that 
before  we  had  done  breakfast  there  would  be 
twice  as  many  Anti-Masons  as  Masons  in  attendance. 
Returning  to  the  barroom  we  found  that  she  had 
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done  her  work  thoroughly.  Fifteen  or  twenty  men 
were  in  the  barroom  glaring  at  each  other  and  at 
Adams,  but  nothing  was  said,  and  we  were  driven  off 
unmolested.  On  our  way  back  Adams  at  different 
times  stated  that,  hearing  a  noise  in  the  magazine, 
he  reported  it  to  Mr.  Edward  Giddins,  keeper  of 
the  fort,  who  told  him  that  a  stranger  was  lodged 
there  who,  in  a  day  or  two,  would  be  taken  to  his 
friends  in  Canada,  but  nothing  must  be  said  about 
it.  He  then,  from  time  to  time,  carried  food  to  the 
person.  Soon  afterward,  near  midnight,  he  was 
told  to  have  a  boat  in  readiness  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  away  the  man  in  the  magazine.  Several 
gentlemen  arrived  in  a  carriage,  by  whom  the  man 
was  taken  from  the  magazine  and  escorted  to  the 
boat.  Adams  was  told  to  remain  on  the  dock  until 
the  boat  should  return,  and  that  if  in  the  mean  time 
an  alarm  should  be  given  he  was  to  show  a  signal 
to  warn  the  boat  away.  As  nothing  of  the  kind 
occurred  the  boat  returned  quietly,  and  as  of  the 
six  who  left  in  the  boat  only  five  returned,  he 
supposed  that  one  had  gone  to  his  friends  in 
Canada. 

Adams  was  wanted  as  a  witness  in  trials  then 
pending  in  Canandaigua.  We  reached  that  place  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  the  court  convened.  Three 
men  were  on  trial  for  abducting  Morgan.  The 
testimony  of  Adams  was  essential  to  complete  the 
link.  On  being  called  to  the  stand  he  denied  all 
knowledge  bearing  upon  the  question.  He  resided 
he  said,  at  the  time  specified,  in  the  fort,  but  knew 
of  no  man  being  confined  in  the  magazine,  and 
knew  nothing  of  men  coming  there  at  night 
in  a  carriage,  and  knew  nothing  of  a  man 
being  taken  from  there  in  a  boat  His  denials, 
covering  the  whole  ground,  were  explicit.  That, 
for  the  time  being,  ended  the  matter.  When 
the  court  adjourned  I  walked  across  the  square 
with  Judge  Howell,  who  presided,  and  who  re- 
marked to  me  that  I  had  made  a  long  journey  for 
nothing,  my  witness,  Adams,  being  ignorant  of  the 
whole  affair.  Gen.  Vincent  Mathews,  of  Rochester, 
who  was  walking  on  the  other  side  of  the  judge, 
replied  with  much  feeling  "that  the  old  rascal  had 
not  uttered  one  word  of  truth  while  he  was  on  the 
stand." 

Gen.  Mathews  was  the  leading  counsel  for  the 
kidnapers,  but  refused  to  be  a  party  in  tampering 
with  witnesses.  On  our  return  to  Rochester  the 
witness,  Adams,  was  in  an  extra  stage  with  his 
Masonic  friends.  As  there  was  no  longer  any  need 
of  hiding,  he  was  on  his  way  to  Niagara.  In  passing 
the  Mansion  House,  Rochester,  Adams,  who  was 
standing  in  the  doorway,  asked  me  to  stop,  saying 
he  wanted  to  explain  his  testimony.    The  lawyers, 


he  said,  informed  him  that  if  he  told  what  he  knew 
about  the  magazine  and  the  boat  it  would  be  a  con- 
fession that  would  send  him  to  the  State  prison. 
They  also  told  him  that  the  law  did  not  compel  a 
witness  to  criminate  himself,  and,  to  avoid  pun- 
ishment, he  must  deny  the  whole  story. 

In  1831,  after  my  removal  from  Rochester  to 
Albany,  a  libel  suit  was  commenced  against  me  by 
Gen.  Gould,  of  Rochester.  It  was  tried  at  Albany, 
Judge  James  Vanderpoel  presiding.  The  libel 
charged  Gen.  Gould  with  giving  money  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Royal  Arch  Grand  Chapter  to 
enable  Burrage  Smith  and  John  Whitney  to  escape 
from  justice.  Gerrit  L.  Dox,  Treasurer  of  the  Grand 
Chapter,  and  John  Whitney,  one  of  the  recipients  of 
the  money,  were  in  court  to  establish  the  truth  of 
the  libel.  Mr.  Dox  testified  that  a  "charity  fund" 
had  been  intrusted  to  Gen.  Gould.  John  Whitney 
was  called  to  prove  that  he  received  a  part  of  the 
fund  with  which,  in  company  with  Burrage  Smith, 
he  left  Rochester,  and  was  absent  nearly  a  year 
Gen.  Gould's  counsel  objected  to  witness's  testi- 
mony until  it  had  been  shown  that  Gen.  Gould  knew 
that  the  money  furnished  was  to  enable  Smith  and 
Whitney  to  escape  from  justice.  The  court  sus- 
tained this  objection,  and  Whitney's  testimony  was 
excluded.  As  it  was  impossible  to  prove  what  was 
known  only  to  Gen.  Gould  himself,  the  trial  ended 
abruptly.  Judge  Vanderpoel,  in  charging  the  jury, 
dwelt  at  length  upon  the  licentiousness  pf  the  press, 
and  called  upon  the  jury  to  give  exemplary  damages 
to  the  injured  and  innocent  plaintiff.  The  jury,  thus 
instructed,  but,  with  evident  reluctance,  found  a  ver- 
dict of  $400  against  me.  My  offence  consisted  in 
asserting  a  fact,  the  exact  truth  of  which  would  have 
been  established  if  the  testimony  had  not  been  ruled 
out  by  a  monstrous  perversion  of  justice. 

Col.  Simeon  B.  Jewett  of  Clarkson;  Major 
Samuel  Barton  of  Lewiston;  and  John  Whitney,  of 
Rochester,  passed  that  evening  at  my  house. 
Jewett  was  prepared  to  testify  that  he  furnished  a 
carriage  for  those  who  were  conveying  Morgan 
secretly  from  Canandaigua  to  Niagara.  John 
Whitney  was  one  of  the  party.  Major  Barton  would 
have  testified  that  he  furnished  the  carriage  which 
conveyed  the  party  from  Lewiston  to  Fort  Niagara, 
John  Whitney  being  one  of  that  party.  Whitney 
would  have  sworn  that  Gould  supplied  money  to 
enable  him  to  "escape  from  justice."  In  the  course 
of  the  evening,  the  Morgan  affair  being  the  prin- 
cipal topic  of  conversation.  Col.  Jewett  turned  to 
Whitney  with  emphasis  and  said:  "John,  what  if 
you  make  a  clean  breast  of  it?"  Whitney  looked  in- 
quiringly at  Barton,  who  added:  "Go  ahead." 

Whitney  then  related  in  deUil  the  history  of 
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Morgan's  abduction  and  fate.  The  idea  of  sup- 
pressing Morgan's  intended  exposure  of  the  secrets 
of  Masonry  was  first  suggested  by  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Johns.  It  was  discussed  in  Lodges  at 
Batavia,  Le  Roy  and  Rochester.  Johns  suggested 
that  Morgan  should  be  separated  from  Miller  and 
placed  on  a  farm  in  Canada  West.  For  this  purpose 
he  was  taken  to  Niagara  and  placed  in  the  magazine 
of  the  fort  until  arrangements  for  settling  him  in 
Canada  were  completed,  but  the  Canadian  Masons 
disappointed  them.  After  several  meetings  of  the 
Lodge  in  Canada,  opposite  Fort  Niagara,  a  refusal 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  Morgan  left  his  "kid- 
napers" greatly  perplexed.  Opportunely  a  Royal 
Arch  Chapter  was  installed  at  Lewiston.  The  occa- 
sion brought  a  large  number  of  enthusiastic  Masons 
together.  "After  labor,"  in  Masonic  language,  they 
"retired  to  refreshment."  Under  the  exhilaration  of 
champagne  and  other  viands  the  Chaplain  (the  Rev. 
F.  H.  Cummings,  of  Rochester)  was  called  on  for  a 
toast.  He  responded  with  peculiar  emphasis,  and  in 
the  language  of  their  ritual:  "The  enemies  of  our 
Order — May  they  find  a  grave  six  feet  deep,  six 
feet  long,  and  six  feet  due  east  and  west."  Immedi- 
ately after  that  toast,  which  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm,  Col.  William  King,  an  officer  in  our 
war  of  1812,  and  then  a  member  of  Assembly  from 
Niagara  County,  called  Whitney,  of  Rochester; 
Howard,  of  Buffalo;  Chubbuck,  of  Lewiston,  and 
Garside,  of.  Canada,  out  of  the  room  and  into  a 
carriage  furnished  by  Major  Barton.  They  were 
driven  to  Fort  Niagara,  repaired  to  the  magazine, 
and  informed  Morgan  that  the  arrangements  for 
sending  him  to  Canada  were  completed,  and  that  his 
family  would  soon  follow  him.  Morgan  received  the 
information  cheerfully,  and  walked  with  supposed 
friends  to  the  boat,  which  was  rowed  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  where  a  rope  was  wound  around  his 
body,  to  each  end  of  which  a  sinker  was  attached. 
Morgan  was  then  thrown  overboard.  He  grasped 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat  convulsively.  Garside,  in 
forcing  Morgan  to  relinquish  his  hold,  was  severely 
bitten. 

Whitney,  in  concluding  his  narrative,  said  he  was 
now  relieved  from  a  heavy  load;  that  for  four  years 
he  had  not  heard  the  window  rustle  or  any  other 
noise  at  night  without  thinking  the  sheriff  was  after 
him.  Col.  Jcwett,  looking  fixedly  at'  Whitney,  said: 
"Weed  can  hang  you  now."  "But  he  won't,"  was 
Whitney's  prompt  reply.  Of  course  a  secret  thus 
confided  to  me  was  inviolably  kept,  and  twenty-nine 
years  afterward,  while  attending  a  National  Repub- 
lican convention  at  Chicago,  John  Whitney,  who 
then  resided  there,  called  to  say  that  he  wanted  me 
to  write  out  what  he  once  told  me  about  Morgan's 


fate,  to  be  signed  by  him  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, to  be  sealed  up  and  published  after  his 
death.  I  promised  to  do  so  before  leaving  Chicago. 
There  was  no  leisure,  however,  during  the  sitting  of 
the  convention,  and  even  before  its  final  adjourn- 
ment, forgetting  what  I  had  told  Whitney,  I  hurried 
to  Iowa,  returning  by  way  of  Springfield  to  visit 
Mr.  Lincoln.  In  the  excitement  of  the  canvass  which 
followed,  and  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States 
upon  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  I  neglected  the  import- 
ant duty  of  securing  the  confession  Whitney  was  so 
anxious  to  make.  In  1861  I  went  to  Europe,  and 
while  in  London  wrote  a  letter  to  Whitney  asking 
him  to  get  Alex.  B.  Williams,  then  a  resident  of 
Chicago,  to  do  what  I  had  so  unpardonably  neg- 
lected. The  letter  reached  Chicago  one  week  after 
Whitnev's  death,  closing  the  last  and  only  chance 
for  the  revelation  of  that  important  event. 

Whitney  was  a  mason  by  trade,  honest,  indus- 
trious, sober,  but  excitable.  In  all  the  early  stages 
of  the  Morgan  affair  he  believed  he  was  doing  his 
duty.  The  final  crime  was  committed  under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  have  related. 

I  now  look  back  through  an  interval  of  fifty-six 
years  with  a  conscious  sense  of  having  been  governed 
through  the  "Anti-Masonic  excitement"  by  a  sincere 
desire,  first,  to  vindicate  the  violated  laws  of  my 
country,  and  next  to  arrest  the  great  power  and 
dangerous  influences  of  "secret  societies."  We 
labored  under  serious  disadvantages.  The  people 
were  unwilling  to  believe  that  an  institution  so  an- 
cient, to  which  so  many  of  our  best  and  most  distin- 
guished men  belonged,  was  capable  of  not  only 
violating  the  laws,  but  of  sustaining  and  protecting 
offending  men  of  the  Order.  A  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  believed  that  Morgan  was  con- 
cealed by  our  committee  for  political  effect.  While 
we  were  being  fiercely  denounced  as  incendiary 
spirits,  Judge  Enos  T.  Throop.  in  charging  the 
grand  jury  at  Canandaigua,  spoke  of  Anti-Masonry 
as  a  "blessed  spirit;"  a  spirit  which  he  hoped  "would 
not  rest  until  every  man  implicated  in  the  abduc- 
tion of  Morgan  was  tried,  convicted  and  punished." 

It  is  pleasant  also  to  contemplate  the  character 
of  those  with  whom  I  was  then  associated  judicially 
and  politically.  Then  James  Wadsworth,  George 
W.  Patterson,  and  Philo  C.  Fuller  of  Livingston: 
Trumbull  Gary,  George  W.  Lay,  James  Brisbane, 
Moses  Taggart,  Seth  M.  Gates,  Phineas  L.  Tracy. 
Herbert  A.  Read,  Timothy  Fitch,  Hinman  Holden, 
and  T.  F.  Talbot  of  Genesee;  Albert  H.  Tracy,  Mil- 
lard Fillmore,  Noah  P.  Sprague,  and  Thomas  C. 
Love  of  Erie;  Bates  Cook,  George  H.  Boughton. 
Robert  Fleming,  John  Phillips,  and  Lyman  A. 
Spaulding  of  Niagara:  Andrew  B.   Dickinson  of 
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Steuben,  John  Maynard  and  William  Sackett  of 
Seneca,  Myron  Holley  of  Wayne,  Francis  Granger, 
Henry  W.  Taylor,  and  Samuel  Miles  Hopkins  of 
Ontario;  William  H.  Seward,  Christopher  and 
Edwin  B.  Morgan  of  Cayuga;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nott  of 
Schenectady,  Victory  Birdseye  and  E.  W.  Leaven- 
worth of  Onondaga,  William  H.  Maynard  of 
Oneida,  Gideon  Hard  of  Orleans,  Abner  Hazeltine 
and  John  Birdsall  of  Chautauqua,  Samuel  Work, 
Heman  Norton,  Samuel  G.  Andrews,  James  K.  Liv- 
ingston, Frederick  Whittlesey,  Dr.  F.  F.  Backus, 
A.  W.  Riley,  and  Harvey  Ely  of  Monroe;  Henry 
Dana  Ward  of  New  York,  Weare  C.  Little  of  Al- 
bany, Richard  Rush,  John  Sargent,  and  Amos 
Ellmaker  of  Pennsylvania,  and  William  Wirt  of  Vir- 
ginia, an  equal  number  of  truly  good  and  eminent 


men  cannot  be  found.  My  friends  Weare  C.  Little 
of  Albany,  Gideon  Hard  of  Orleans,  Moss  Tag- 
gart  of  Genesee,  and  Lyman  A.  Spaulding  of  Niag- 
ara are  almost  the  only  survivors. 

City  and  County  of  New  York,  ss.: 

Thurlow  Weed,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  the 
foregoing  statements  are  true. 

THURLOW  WEED. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  28th  day 
of  September,  1882. 

SPENCER  C.  DOTY,  Notary  Public. 
17  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

In  his  autobiography,  published  after  his 
death,  pretty  much  the  same  story  was  told. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS. 


^iITH  the  disappearance  of  Morgan 
I  public  interest  in  his  fate  was 
I  aroused  and  the  local  authorities 
II  felt  that  something  had  to  be 
done  to  appease  public  clamor.  In  time 
several  trials  and  convictions  were  had  and 
these  we  may  refer  to  at  this  time  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  the  evidence 
which  was  brought  forward  in  connection 
with  them.  Many  stories  used  to  be  brought 
forward  to  the  effect  that  the  indictments  on 
which  these  trials  were  based  were  irregu- 
lar and  illegal.  It  is  very  probable  that  they 
were,  but  the  matter  is  of  little  interest  now  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  trials  did  take  place. 

The  most  important  of  these  was  that  which 
took  place  on  Aug.  28,  1828,  when  Eli  Bruce, 
sheriff  of  Niagara  county,  Orsamus  Turner, 
and  Jared  Darrow  were  placed  on  trial  for 
conspiracy  to  "kidnap  and  carry  away  Wil- 
liam Morgan  from  the  county  of  Ontario  to 
parts  unknown."  Mrs.  Hall,  wife  of  the  jailer 
at  Canandaigua,  swore  to  the  circumstances 
attending  Morgan's  removal  from  the  jail 
much  as  in  the  affidavit  already  presented  in 
these  pages.  Her  story  of  the  cries  of  "Mur- 
der!" and  the  struggle  in  front  of  the  jail 
was  corroborated  by  Willis  Turner,  who 
resided  near  to  the  jail.  After  stating  that 
he  had  seen  Colonel  Sawyer  and  Chesebro 
in  front  of  the  jail  whispering  together  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  the  prisoner,  he  testified 
that  as  he  was  taking  water  into  his  pail  from 
the  well  he  heard  the  cry  of  "Murder!"  He 
said: 


Some  one,  he  believed  Chesebro,  stopped  the 
mouth  of  the  man,  who  cried  "Murder!"  When  they 
had  gone  a  little  distance  from  the  steps  the  middle 
man  of  the  three  appeared  to  hang  back.  His  hat 
fell  off  and  a  Mr.  Osborn  took  it  up  and  gave  it  to 
Sawyer.  Asked  Sawyer  what  the  rumpus  was,  who 
replied  that  a  man  had  been  arrested  for  debt  and 
was  unwilling  to  go.  Saw  Sawyer  rap  on  the  well 
curb.  Hubbard's  carriage  soon  drove  by  rapidly 
to  the  east,  with  Hubbard  driving.  The  horses  were 
gray  and  the  curtains  down.  The  carriage  went  a 
little  beyond  the  pound,  east  of  the  jail,  and  turned 
about.  A  man  was  put  in  by  four  others,  who  then 
got  in  and  the  carriage  drove  west  and  went  round 
the  corner  of  the  tavern  then  kept  by  Mr.  Kingsley. 
*  *  ♦  He  had  seen  Morgan,  but  did  not  know 
whether  he  was  the  man  taken  from  the  jail. 

Hibbard,  the  livery-stable  keeper,  stated 
about  his  being  hired  to  take  a  party  to 
Rochester  and  of  his  bill  being  afterward 
paid  by  Chesebro.  He  corroborated  Tur- 
ner's story  of  driving  the  carriage  with  gray 
horses  and  to  the  five  men  getting  in  near 
the  jail.  He  then  described  the  journey  to 
Rochester  and  the  many  stoppages  he  made 
on  the  road,  during  which,  one  would  think, 
an  unwilling  prisoner  could  have  made  some 
alarm.  He,  however,  could  not  tell  who  were 
in  his  carriage  and  could  not  recognize  any  of 
them. 

The  party  desired  him  to  go  on  beyond  Rochester. 
He  consented  to  go.  He  took  the  Lewiston  road. 
On  arriving  at  Hanford's,  which  was  then  a  tavern, 
one  of  the  party  got  out.  He  called  for  feed  for 
his  horses,  but  got  none.  He  went  about  80  or  100 
rods  beyond  the  house  and  stopped  near  a  piece  of 
woods.  It  was  not  a  usual  stopping  place.  The 
party  got  out  before  he  turned  his  carriage.  He 
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thinks  he  must  have  seen  them,  but  he  saw  no  one 
that  he  knew,  and  has  seen  no  one  of  them  since. 
He  don't  know  why  he  stopped  at  that  place,  but 
presumes  his  party  told  him  to  do  so.  Returning, 
he  stopped  at  Hanford's  and  endeavored  to  get 
feed  for  his  horses,  but  could  not.  He  saw  two  or 
three  carriages  going  out  of  Rochester  when  he  did, 
which  turned  round  and  went  back.  One  was  a 
small  carriage.  Its  color  he  cannot  recollect.  After 
he  had  turned  round  he  met  a  hack  with  two  horses 
near  the  house.  Thinks  it  was  green.  Did  not  see 
it  stopped  nor  hear  it  hailed.  *  *  No  one  re- 
turned in  his  carriage  to  Rochester  except  two 
transient  persons  whom  he  took  in  on  the  road, 
neither  of  whom  was  known  to  him. 

Many  others  witnessed  to  the  progress  of  a 
coach  or  coaches  throughout  the  country  and 
the  impression  got  from  the  evidence  is  that 
one  of  the  party  was  intoxicated.  The  evi- 
dence connecting  Bruce  with  the  abduction 
was  of  the  flimsiest.  He  was  alleged  to  have 
hired  a  change  of  horses  for  a  coach  at  the 
village  of  Fleming,  along  with  two  strangers. 
Croydon  Fox  swore  that  he  was  a  stage- 
driver  at  Lewiston  and  that  between  lo  and 
12  o'clock  at  night  (what  night  in  September, 
1826,  he  was  not  certain)  his  employer  told 
him  to  get  his  hack  and  horses  ready  to  go  to 
Youngstown. 

When  he  was  ready,  Bruce  got  on  the  box  with 
him  and  directed  him  to  go  to  a  back  street  to  a 
carriage  which  he  found  standing  there  without  any 
horses  attached  to  it.  He  drove  by  the  carriage  in 
the  back  street.  Some  persons  were  stan<ling  near 
it.  One  or  two  got  out  of  it  and  after  they  and 
Bruce  had  got  in  his  hack  Bruce  told  him  to  drive 
to  Col.  King's,  about  six  miles  distant.  He  would 
have  noticed  violence  had  there  been  any,  but  he 
saw  none.  Saw  nothing  brought  from  the  carriage 
in  the  road  to  his  hack.  On  arriving  at  King's  he 
stopped,  by  direction  of  Bruce,  who  got  out  and 
called  to  King,  who  came  down  into  the  hall,  where 
he  and  Bruce  conveised  together.  While  they 
were  conversing,  some  one  in  the  carriage  asked 
for  water,  in  a  whining  voice,  to  which  Bruce 
answered,  "You  shall  have  some  in  a  moment." 
King  and  Bruce  then  got  in,  and  he  drove  to  the 
burying  ground,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  King's  and  half  a  mile  from  the  fort,  where 
he  stopped  by  Bruce's  direction.   There  were  no 


houses  near.  The  party,  four  in  number,  got  out 
and  proceeded  side  by  side  toward  the  fort,  and  wit- 
ness, by  Bruce's  orders,  returned  to  Lewiston,  where 
he  arrived  before  daylight. 

Ebenezer  Perry  testified: 

Lives  in  Lewiston  on  Back  or  Ridge  Street,  or 
back  of  Ridge  Street  On  the  night  following  the 
13th  of  September,  1826,  after  twelve  o'clock,  saw  a 
person  harnessing  a  carriage  back  of  Barton's 
stable;  heard  it  start  and  went  to  the  door.  Saw 
a  carriage  coming,  which  went  a  little  distance 
beyond  another  standing  in  the  street  without  horses 
and  stopped.  Two  men  were  on  the  box.  One  of 
them  he  knew  to  be  Croydon  Fox,  and  the  other  he 
recognized  from  an  examination  at  Lockport  about 
two  months  afterward  and  ascertained  to  be  Eli 
Bruce.  Witness  thought  something  strange  was 
going  on,  and  went  into  his  garden,  near  the  house, 
where  he  had  a  view  of  what  took  place  on  the 
road.  Saw  a  man  go  from  the  box  of  the  carriage 
which  had  driven  by  to  the  one  standing  in  the 
street  and  open  the  door.  Some  one  got  out 
backward  with  the  assistance  of  two  in  the  carriage. 
He  had  no  hat,  but  a  handkerchief,  on  his  head, 
and  appeared  intoxicated  and  helpless.  They  went 
to  Fox's  carriage  and  got  in.  The  man  he  sup- 
posed to  be  drunk  was  helped  in.  One  went  back 
and  took  something  from  the  carriaee  they  had 
left — he  thinks  a  jug — returned,  got  in,  they  drove 
off  and  he  saw  no  more  of  them. 

This  was  the  gist  of  the  evidence.  No 
actual  proof  was  presented  that  Bruce  had  any 
connection  with  the  abduction  of  Morgan,  no 
evidence  such  as  would  now  be  accepted  in 
a  law  court  as  final,  or  be  entertained  by  a 
jury.  But  a  victim  was  demanded  in  the 
excited  state  of  public  opinion,  and  in  the  case 
of  Bruce  surmise  and  suspicion  proved  suffi- 
cient to  effect  a  conviction,  although  those 
who  were  tried  along  with  him  were  acquitted. 
Bruce  appealed  against  the  conviction  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  the  appeal  was  not  sus- 
tained, and  in  May,  1829,  he  was  arraigned 
for  sentence. 

Bruce  was  condemned  to  two  years  and  four 
months'  imprisonment.  His  conviction  gave 
him  the  status  of  a  martyr  in  the  Fraternity. 
He  belonged  to  Lockport  Lodge,  a  Lodge  at 
which  William  Morgan  had  often  been  wel- 
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corned  as  a  visitor,  and  which,  in  spite  of  its 
being  what  might  be  called  the  very  center 
of  the  anti-Masonic  war,  continued  its  work 
all  through  the  struggle.  During  his  incarcera- 
tion in  Canandaigua  jail  Sheriff  Bruce  studied 
medicine  and  seems  to  have  practiced  the  heal- 
ing art  after  his  liberation  and  return  to  his 
family  and  friends  at  Lockport.  He  died  on 
Sept.  24,  1832,  of  cholera  and  was  mourned  by 
a  wide  circle  of  friends.  In  i860  a  council  of 
Royal  and  Select  Masters  was  instituted  at 
Lockport  and  given  the  name  of  Bruce  Coun- 
cil in  honor  of  his  memory.  Even  in  the 
height  of  the  anti-Masonic  fever  the  foes  of 
the  Order  could  say  nothing  against  the  per- 
sonal integrity  of  this  man,  could  find  no 
spots  on  his  character;  the  worst  they  could 
say  of  him  was  that  he  was  "ardent  and 
erring,"  and  that  he  was  a  dupe,  but  the  lat- 
ter was  their  favorite  designation  of  all  those 
who  maintained  the  integrity  of  the  Order 
and  whose  characters  they  could  not  distort 
or  blacken. 

At  the  same  session  of  the  court  at  which 
Bruce  was  sentenced  John  Whitney  of  Roch- 
ester was  convicted  of  having  a  share  in  the 
abduction,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  one  year  and  three  months. 
The  persecution  of  these  men  did  not  end; 
the  new  Nemesis  pursued  them  even  behind 
the  gates  of  Canandaigua  jail.  Having  re- 
fused to  give  testimony  at  one  of  the  many 
"Morgan  trials,"  as  the  persecutions  insti- 
tuted by  the  anti-Masonic  party  were  called, 
Bruce  and  Whitney  were  each  sentenced  to 
thirty  days'  additional  imprisonment,  and  in 
addition  Whitney  was  ordered  to  pay  a  line 
of  $250.  Orsamus  Turner,  another  witness 
who  refused  to  testify,  was  ordered  to  pay  a 
fine  of  $250  and  suffer  thirty  days'  imprison- 
ment for  each  question  he  refused  to  answer. 
Even  those  concerned  in  the  taking  of  the 
worthless  printer  Miller  to  Le  Roy  were  tried 
and  convicted,  Constable  French  being  sen- 
tenced to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  two 
others  to  six  and  three  months'  imprison- 


ment respectively.  In  some  of  the  trials,  ac- 
cording to  the  sworn  testimony,  witnesses 
refused  to  testify  lest  they  might  incriminate 
themselves,  and  when  one  Ezekiel  Jewett  was 
tried  at  Lockport  for  the  abduction  of  Morgan 
more  than  one  witness  declined  to  give  evi- 
dence because  he  might  be  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  Morgan.  Quite  an  ado  was  made 
over  such  denials;  it  was  averred  that  they 
clearly  indicated  the  fate  of  Morgan,  but  in 
the  then  excited  condition  of  public  senti- 
ment it  would  have  been  easy  to  convict  a 
man  of  crime  on  the  flimsiest  evidence.  The 
case  of  Sheriff  Bruce  is  a  sufficient  indication 
of  this. 

It  is  wearisome  as  well  as  painful  to  wade 
through  these  Morgan  trials^wearisome  be- 
cause much  of  the  evidence  adduced  was  so 
frivolous,  and  painful  because  it  shows  how 
justice  can  easily  be  trampled  under  by  a 
blind  rush  of  popular  excitement,  and  we 
would  fain  pass  them  over.  But  one  deserves 
to  be  considered,  not  so  much  for  its  results 
in  the  way  of  actual  information  and  evidence 
as  for  the  important  position  of  the  presiding 
judge  in  the  commonwealth  and  the  extraor- 
dinary nature  of  the  charge  he  bestowed  upon 
each  of  the  prisoners.  These  were  Nicholas 
G.  Chesebro,  Edward  Sawyer,  Loton  Law- 
son,  and  John  Sheldon.  Chesebro  acivnowl- 
edged  the  part  he  had  taken  in  getting  Mor- 
gan released.  "This  deponent  knew  that  it 
was  intended  to  release  the  said  Morgan  from 
jail  and  was  informed  and  verily  believed  that 
the  said  Morgan  had  consented  to  go  away, 
and  that  the  only  object  of  this  deponent  in 
assisting  to  get  the  said  Morgan  out  of  jail 
was  to  keep  him  from  falling  into  the  hands 
or  under  the  influence  of  one  David  C.  Miller 
of  Batavia;  that  he,  this  deponent,  had  been 
informed  and  believed  that  said  William 
Morgan  was  compiling  a  book  on  the  subject 
of  Masonry,  at  the  instigation  of,  or  with  the 
compliance  of,  said  Miller,  who  was  to  print 
the  same,  with  a  view  to  pecuniary  profit; 
in  which  book  the  said  Morgan  pretended  to 
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disclose  secrets  which  he  averred  that  he 
had  most  solemnly  engaged  never  to 
reveal;  that,  deeming  such  publication 
calculated  to  degrade  the  institution  of 
Masonry  and  to  bring  disgrace  upon 
the  members  thereof,  this  deponent  was 
desirous  to  remove  the  said  Morgan 
to  some  place  beyond  the  reach  of  said 
Miller,  where  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
might  endeavor  to  convince  him  of  the  im- 
propriety of  his  conduct  and  prevent  the  con- 
sequence above  mentioned;  that  this  deponent 
was  not  concerned,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
using  any  force  in  the  removal  of  the  said 
Morgan  from  the  said  jail;  that  he  has  had 
no  concern  whatever  in  any  transactions  con- 
cerning the  said  Morgan  since  that  time;  that 
all  he  knows  of  such  removal  is  that  he  has 
been  informed  that  the  said  Morgan  was  car- 
ried into  the  county  of  Monroe,  and  that  this 
deponent  does  not  know  where  said  Morgan 
now  is."  Saw-yer*s  affidavit  was  in  a  similar 
strain,  except  that  he  said  he  believed  "said 
Morgan  was  voluntarily  going  away  with 
Lawson,"  and  that  he  "then  verily  believed 
and  still  does  believe,  that  Morgan  got  into 
the  carriage  without  any  force  whatever," 
although  he  admitted  there  was  a  big  struggle 
just  as  Morgan  emerged  from  the  jail. 

The  prisoners  were  all  convicted  and  then 
the  judge  became  the  central  figure  in  the 
little  drama  in  the  courtroom.  Edward  T. 
Throop  had  studied  law  at  Albany  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1806.  While  a  student 
he  became  acquainj:ed  with  Martin  Van  Buren 
and  a  lifelong  friendship  was  then  established 
between  them.  Beginning  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Auburn,  Throop  took  an  active 
part  in  politics  and  was  rewarded  in  succession 
with  the  offices  of  postmaster  and  clerk  of 
Cayuga  county.  In  1814  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  but  was  defeated  two  years  later. 
In  1823,  through  the  influence  of  Van  Buren, 
he  was  appointed  a  circuit  judge.  In  1828  he 
ran  for  the  office  of  lieutenant  governor, 
with  Van  Buren  at  the  head  of  the  ticket.  Van 


Buren  expected  to  be  called  to  the  National 
Government  and  desired  to  leave  in  the  exec- 
utive chair  at  Albany  some  one  he  could  de- 
pend upon  as  a  pliant  tool.  His  wishes  were 
fully  realized.  The  ticket  on  which  he  ran 
was  victorious,  and,  Andrew  Jackson  being 
elected  to  the  presidency  at  the  same  time, 
Van  Buren  was  in  due  time  appointed  secre- 
tary of  State  and  Throop  succeeded  him  as 
governor  of  New  York.  He  was  afterward 
elected  governor.  Later  he  was  naval  officer 
at  New  York  and  in  1838  Van  Buren — then 
President — appointed  him  charge  d'affaires  of 
the  United  States  at  Naples.  His  latter  years 
were  spent  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  he 
died  at  Auburn  in  1874  in  his  ninety-first  year. 

As  might  be  expected  from  such  a  man, 
at  such  a  time,  when  the  lieutenant  govern- 
orship was  before  him  as  a  prize,  his  conduct 
of  the  trial  was  designed  to  put  himself  on 
the  popular  side,  and  his  charge  to  the  prison- 
ers collectively,  after  conviction,  was  simply 
a  political  document,  its  main  object  being 
to  beget  votes  for  the  campaign  in  which  he 
then  knew  he  was  soon  to  figure.  He  said 
to  the  unfortunate  victims  before  him: 

You  have  been  convicted  of  a  daringr,  wicked  and 
presumptuous  crime — such  a  one  as  we  did  hope 
would  not  in  our  day  have  polluted  this  land.  You 
have  robbed  the  State  of  a  citizen;  a  citizen  of  his 
liberty;  a  wife  of  her  husband,  and  a  family  of  help- 
less children  of  the  endearments  and  protecting 
care  of  a  parent.  And  whether  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tim of  your  rage  has  been  unmolested  or  is  in  the 
land  of  the  living  we  are  ignorant,  and  even  you  do 
not  pretend  to  know.  It  is  admitted  in  this  case 
and  stands  proved  that  Morgan  was,  by  a  hypocrit- 
ical pretense  of  friendship  and  charity — and  that, 
too,  in  the  imposing  shape  of  pecuniary  relief  to  a 
distressed  and  poverty  bound  prisoner — beguiled  to 
intrust  himself  to  one  of  your  number,  who  seized 
him  as  soon  as  a  confederate  arrived  to  his  aid, 
almost  at  his  prison  door,  and  in  the  night  time  hur- 
ried him  into  a  carriage  and  forcibly  transported 
him  out  of  the  State.  But,  great  as  are  the  indi- 
vidual wrongs  which  you  have  inflicted  on  these 
helpless  and  wretched  human  beings,  they  are  not 
the  heaviest  part  of  your  crime.  You  have  dis- 
turbed the  public  peace;  you  have  dared  to  raise 
your  parricidal  arms  against  the  laws  and  constitu- 
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tion  of  your  Government;  you  have  assumed  a 
power  which  is  incompatible  with  a  due  subordina- 
tion of  the  laws  and  public  authority  of  your  State. 
He  was  a  citizen,  under  the  protection  of  our  laws; 
you  were  citizens  and  owed  obedience  to  them. 
What  hardihood  and  wickedness  thus  prompted 
you  to  steel  your  hearts  against  the  claims  of  hu- 
manity, and  to  dare  set  at  defiance  those  laws  to 
which  you  owed  submission,  and  which  cannot 
suffer  a  citizen's  liberty  to  be  restrained  with  im- 
punity without  violating  its  duties  of  protection 
assured  to  every  individual  under  the  civil  com- 
pact? Will  you  plead  ignorance?  Some  of  you,  at 
least,  have  had  the  advantage  of  education  and 
moral  instruction,  and  hold  respectable  and  respon- 
sible positions  in  society;  and  all  of  you  have  learned 
what  every  schoolboy  in  this  happy  land,  this  free 
and  intelligent  community,  knows — that  the  unre- 
strained enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and  property  is 
guaranteed  to  every  individual  living  obediently 
under  our  laws.  Our  Constitution  shows  it  and  the 
Declaration  of  our  Independence  declares  that  the 
unmolested  enjoyment  of  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  are  the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  So 
sacred  do  we  hold  personal  liberty  that  even  the 
imprisonment  of  seaman  from  one  of  our  ships  has 
been  considered  a  sufficient  cause  for  national  war; 
man  here  is  not  like  man  in  other  countries,  a  sub- 
missive vassal,  but  every  man  is  a  sovereign  and, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  here  he  possesses  that  intelli- 
gence and  high  sense  of  feeling  which  befits  his 
elevated  station.  Our  laws  will  resent  such  at- 
tacks as  you  have  made  upon  their  sovereignty. 
Your  conduct  has  created  in  the  people  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  a  strong  feeling  of  virtuous 
indignation.  The  court  rejoices  to  witness  it,  and 
to  he  made  sure  that  a  citizen's  prison  cannot  be 
invaded  by  lawless  violence  without  its  being  felt  by 
every  individual  in  the  community.  It  is  a  blessed 
spirit,  and  we  do  hope  that  it  will  not  subside;  that 
it  will  be  accompanied  by  a  ceaseless  vigilance  and 
untiring  activity  until  every  actor  in  this  profligate 
conspiracy  is  haunted  from  his  hiding  place  and 
brought  before  the  tribunals  of  the  country  to  re- 
ceive the  punishment  merited  by  his  crime.  We 
think  we  see  in  this  public  sensation  the  spirit  which 
brought  us  into  existence  as  a  nation,  and  a  pledge 
that  our  rights  and  liberties  are  destined  to  endure. 
But  this  is  not  all:  your  offense  was  not  the  result 
of  passion  suddenly  excited,  nor  the  deed  of  one 
individual.  It  was  preconcerted,  deliberated  upon, 
and  carried  into  effect  by  the  dictates  of  the  secret 
councils  and  conclaves  of  many  actors.  It  takes  its 
deepest  hues  of  guilt  from  a  conspiracy — a  crime 
most  dreaded  from  the  depiavity  of  heart  it  evinces. 


the  power  for  unlawful  purposes  which  it  combines 
and  from  its  ability  to  defy  the  power  of  the  law  and 
ultimate  danger  to  the  public  peace. 

After  regretting  that  the  law  did  not  permit 
him  to  impose  sentences  in  keeping  with  the 
enormity  of  the  offense,  saying  in  so  many 
words  that  he  would  have  liked  to  have  com- 
mitted them  to  jail  until  Morgan  was  restored 
to  his  family,  he  sentenced  Lawson  to  two 
years'  imprisonment,  because  it  was  under  his 
guidance  that  Morgan  left  the  jail  and  entered 
the  carriage  which  was  waiting,  while  Chese- 
bro  was  sentenced  to  one  year's  confinement, 
because,  although  engaged  in  the  conspiracy, 
he  did  not  lay  his  hands  upon  Morgan.  Saw- 
yer received  a  sentence  of  one  month,  because 
he  did  not  raise  an  alarm  when  he  saw  Mor- 
gan struggling,  and  Sheldon  was  sent  to  jail 
for  three  months — seemingly  on  general  prin- 
ciples. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  in  his  charge  the 
judge  exceeded  all  bounds  of  legal  decorum. 
He  made  statements  which  were  not  proved  in 
court  and  based  his  rhetoric  on  matters  which 
were  not  then,  or  even  afterward,  legally  dem- 
onstrated. But.  then,  he  was  playing  to  the 
gallery,  as  the  saying  goes,  and  was  speaking 
not  to  prevent  crime,  but  to  advance  his  own 
selfish  fortunes.  The  paltry  puppet  was 
dancing  to  a  popular  tune,  while  wiser  men 
were  pulling  the  strings.  His  charge  was  a 
success  from  a  personal  point  of  view,  but, 
bitter  as  it  was.  callous  as  his  own  little  mind 
permitted  him  to  be,  the  fire  of  anti-Masonry 
which  he  helped  to  foster  blazed  more  in- 
tensely than  he  had  anticipated.  His  views, 
malignant  as  they  were  and  full  of  venom,  were 
not  pronounced  enough  for  the  anti-Masonic 
party,  and  he  had  to  seek  re-election  with  one 
of  their  number  in  the  field  against  him,  and 
that  opposition  nearly  sent  him  back  into  that 
obscurity  which  he  would  have  adorned  and 
from  which  he  would  never  have  emerged 
had  not  Martin  Van  Buren  desired  a  mario- 
nette in  the  chair  of  the  governor  of  New 
York. 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  MASONIC  SIDE  OF  THE  STORY. 


E  have  entered  fully  into  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  Morgan  abduction 
craze  and  presented  Thurlow 
Weed's  full  story,  because  Free- 
masons have  nothing  to  conceal  in  con- 
nection with  the  case,  and  never  had  any 
thought  of  concealment  regarding  any  -of 
its  details.  It  is  time,  however,  that  the  mat- 
ter should  be  presented  from  a  Masonic  point 
of  view.  For  this,  to  give  the  statement  the 
dignity  of  official  utterance,  we  may  quote 
part  of  an  oration  delivered  in  1837,  when  the 
crusade  was  steadily  weakening — when,  in 
fact,  its  force  was  spent — ^by  James  Herring, 
Grand  Secretary: 

In  the  autumn  of  1826  Masonry  received  a  most 
tremendous  and  unexpected  shock.  Three  persons 
in  Batavia,  two  of  whom  were  said  to  be  Masons, 
agreed  to  publish  a  book  on  Freemasonry  and  bound 
themselves  by  oath  to  each  other  to  keep  their 
speculation  secret  until  it  should  be  published.  But 
the  third  party,  concluding  that  a  still-born  book 
would  be  likely  to  cost  more  than  it  would  return, 
betraved  the  secret  to  the  Masons  of  his  acquaint- 
ance and  urged  them  by  all  means  to  prevent  its 
publication.  Without  knowing  more  about  the 
embryo  volume  than  he  chose  to  communicate,  they 
fell  into  the  snare  and  attempted  by  violence  to 
destroy  the  manuscript  and  the  printing  office  alto- 
gether. 

They  then  devised  a  plan  to  remove  the  reputed 
author  out  of  the  influence  of  his  associates,  and  he 
accordingly  passed  from  place  to  place  to  the  Niag- 
ara frontier,  where  all  trace  of  him  is  lost  and  the 
general  belief  is  that  there  he  perished  by  violence. 
That  such  an  outrage  on  the  liberty  and  life  of  a 
citizen  should  be  followed  up  by  public  indignation 


was  natural  and  right;  and  the  guilty  in  this  case, 
so  far  as  could  be  discovered,  were  punished.  But 
an  extraordinary  excitement  prevailed  through  all 
parts  of  the  community.  Great  numbers  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  concerned  in  the  abduction  and 
catastrophe  who  were  shielded  and  protected  by 
Masonic  influence  in  high  places.  The  whole  Ma- 
sonic fraternity  were  charsred  with  guilt;  the  Institu- 
tion and  its  members  were  denounced  as  dangerous; 
churches,  families  and  frienda  were  divided;  and  the 
whole  social  system  was  for  V  long  time  uprooted 
and  dismembered.  *  ♦  Now  all  this  excitement 
against  Masonry  was  founded  upon  false  premises. 
No  Masonic  duty  interferes  with  the  duty  a  man 
owes  to  his  country.  The  abductors  of  Morgan 
were  as  much  without  excuse  as  though  they  had 
not  been  Masons,  and  their  crime  was  never  pal- 
liated nor  defended  by  the  Fraternity  in  general  nor 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  in  particular,  nor  was  there 
even  a  dollar  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  aid  or 
shield  the  guilty. 

Briefly  stated,  the  proved  facts  in  the  whole 
case  are  these : 

That  Morgan  disappeared  prior  to  the  pub- 
lication of  his  so-called  "Illustrations." 

That  in  his  removal  from  Canandaigua  sev- 
eral local  members  of  the  Fraternity  took  part, 
but  their  action  was  not  inspired  by  any  out- 
side authority  or  even  by  any  recognized  body 
of  Masons.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  prove 
that  he  did  not  willingly  accede  to  his  removal, 
or  that  in  the  journey  from  Canandaigua  to 
Lewiston  he  was  regarded  as  a  prisoner. 

That  Morgan  was  a  worthless  ne'er-do-well 
— a  drunkard,  a  loafer,  a  chronic  borrower. 

That  the  trouble  arose  from  mistaken  ideas 
as  to  the  value  of  his  alleged  book,  for. 
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when  published,  it  did  not  startle  the  world, 
nor  did  it  ''illustrate"  its  subject  or  betray 
the  institution  to  such  an  extent  as  to  open 
its  doors  to  enemies  or  eavesdroppers. 
That  was  all. 

As  to  the  murder  of  Morgan,  there  never 
was  the  slightest  morsel  of  evidence  brought 
forward,  and  all  the  trials,  to  some  of  which 
we  have  referred,  were  really  undertaken  with 
the  hope  of  eliciting  a  confession,  or  of  lead- 
ing to  some  light  being  thrown  on  the  mys- 
tery. In  fact,  the  murder  was  always  denied 
by  the  members  of  the  Fraternity,  and  it 
seems  impossible  that  in  the  fierce  light  which 
was  thrown  on  the  lives  of  all  those  sus- 
pected, in  the  opportunities  afforded  for  some 
one  to  give  evidence  for  the  State  and  so  save 
his  own  liberty,  some  weak-kneed  brother 
would  not  have  unfolded  the  secret  in  some 
way  or  other.  But  not  a  word  or  whisper 
was  ever  heard.  In  Thurlow  Weed's  unsub- 
stantiated stories  of  alleged  ''confessions" 
made  to  him  by  Whitney  and  others  no  cre- 
dence can  be  placed. 

The  basis  of  most  crimes,  especially  crimes 
conceived  in  cold  blood  and  after  careful  de- 
liberation, as  this  was  alleged  to  be,  is  mo- 
tive, and  this  was  entirely  wanting  in  this 
case.  The  death  penalty  has  never  been  im- 
posed by  Masons  in  any  time  of  the  history 
of  the  Order  since  171 7  for  a  breach  of  Ma- 
sonic law  however  heinous.  There  is  no  need 
for  going  to  such  an  extremity,  and  expulsion 
from  the  Order  is  deemed  a  sufficient  punish- 
ment for  all  crimes  against  its  code.  But 
apart  from  that  the  story  of  the  murder  of 
Morgan  lacked  two  essentials — the  absence  of 
witnesses  and  the  absence  of  the  body — the 
corpus  delicti — for  in  face  of  the  verdict  and 
the  evidence  that  found  and  identified  both  by 
Mrs.  Morgan  and  by  Mrs.  Monroe,  and 
finally  adjudged  by  law  not  to  have  been 
Morgan's,  cannot  be  accepted  as  his.  After 
being  in  the  water  for  a  year  a  body  can  only 
be  recognized  by  its  clothing,  and  the  clothing 
on  that  "good  enough  Morgan"  was  not  rec- 
ognized by  Mrs.  Morgan  as  that  ever  worn 


by  her  husband,  while  it  was  identified  by 
Mrs.  Monroe.  In  fact,  the  search  for  the 
body  of  William  Morgan,  undertaken  with 
the  most  painstaking  industry,  was  a  complete 
failure.  This  was  recognized  as  early  as  1832 
by  William  L.  Stone  of  New  York,  one  of 
the  most  outspoken  of  the  anti-Masons.  In 
his  "Letters  on  Masonry  and  Anti-Masonry" 
he  published  one  dated  March  31,  1832,  in 
which  he  said: 

The  judicial  history  of  anti-Masonry  is  closed 
and  yet  the  inquiry  remains — "What  was  the  fate  of 
Morgan?"  For,  notwithstanding  the  number  and 
extent  of  the  legal  investigations  described — not- 
withstanding the  number  of  persons  engaged,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  in  the  abduction, — and,  notwith- 
standing, likewise,  the  fact  that  some  of  the  actors 
in  the  dark  conspiracy  had  become  witnesses  for  the 
State,  no  evidence  had  yet  been  elicited  showing  what 
was  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  wretched  victim;  or,  if 
his  life  had  been  taken,  marking  with  judicial  cer- 
tainty the  persons  of  his  executioners.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Neither  the  apprehensions  nor  the  jealousies,  usually 
existing  among  partners  in  crime,  nor  the  hope  of 
reward,  nor  the  compunctious  visitings  of  con- 
science, had  the  effect  to  produce  any  satisfactory 
legal  disclosures  in  regard  to  the  final  disposition  of 
Morgan,  after  his  confinement  in  the  magazine. 

In  an  old  issue  of  "The  Voice  of  Masonry" 
the  whole  question  was  summed  up  from  a 
Masonic  point  of  view  so  succinctly  and  in 
the  light  of  the  then  latest,  and  still  latest, 
evidence — for  nothing  new  has  since  been 
discovered — by  the  late  Robert  Morris,  one  of 
the  most  voluminous  writers  on  Masonic 
matters  who  ever  lived,  a  careful  thinker,  a 
poet  of  no  ordinary  measure  of  genius,  and 
one  of  the  most  single  minded  and  honest 
of  men,  that  we  copy  the  body  of  the  article. 
Although  it  was  written  thirty  years  ago, 
the  writer  of  this  book  heard  the  gifted 
poet  laureate  of  Masonry  repeat  the  story  of 
Morgan  in  pretty  much  the  same  language 
and  to  precisely  the  same  effect  when  on  his 
last  visit  to  New  York,  a  few  months  before 
he  passed  upward  at  the  Warden's  cry  of 
"High  twelve!" 

We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  William  Morgan 
was  not  murdered,  at  least  by  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
and  here  are  our  reasons:    i.  There  was  no  suf!i- 
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cient  inducement  to  murder  him.  People,  even  the 
meanest,  do  not  put  their  necks  into  a  noose  with- 
out a  motive.  Still  less  will  men  of  the  class  out  of 
which  Freemasons  are  made.  The  fact  that  Mor- 
gan was  threatening  to  "divulge  the  secrets  of 
Masonry"  might  have  tempted  lawless  men  to  annoy 
him,  to  deter  him  from  his  purpose  by  threats,  and 
thus  to  practice  upon  his  fears,  but  not  to  murder 
him.  Let  the  reader  examine  the  records  of  one 
hundred  murders  taken  at  random,  and  he  will  find 
not  one  that  was  committed  upon  the  insufficient 
inducement  that  is  charged  in  the  case  of  Morgan. 

2.  The  facts  do  not  justify  the  supposition  that  he 
was  murdered.  What  are  the  facts?  Why,  that 
William  Morgan  was  imprisoned  for  debt  in  the 
Canandaigua  jail;  that  he  was  released  on  payment 
of  the  debt  by  the  Masonic  party,  who  are  said  to 
have  abducted  him,  taken  120  miles  through  an  open 
country,  and  finally  placed  in  the  old  powder  maga- 
zine at  Fort  Niagara.  That  this  was  done  by  his 
own  consent  and  connivance,  is  made  so  plain  in  the 
narrative  of  the  "abduction,"  that  it  is  marvelous 
any  one  should  deny  it.  The  only  fact  that  would 
at  all  incline  us  to  a  different  conclusion  is  the  re- 
sistance which  Morgan  made  at  the  jail-door  when 
requested  to  enter  the  coach  that  was  to  transport 
him  westward;  this  must  be  attributed  to  the  vagaries 


of  a  drunken  man.  He  went  quietly  to  Fort  Niag- 
ara, eating,  drinking  and  chatting  sociably  with  his 
captors,  and  proving  beyond  cavil  that,  whatever  the 
motive  of  the  "abduction,"  he  was  a  party  to  it. 

The  fact  that  his  movements,  subsequent  to  his 
arrival  at  Fort  Niagara,  can  not  be  traced  up,  need 
not  trouble  us.  There  are  several  theories  that  will 
satisfactorily  account  for  the  disappearance  of  a 
drunken,  worthless  fellow,  unhappy  in  his  domestic 
associations,  abhorred  by  his  associates,  and  des- 
pised by  the  entire  community>  without  attributing 
it  to  murder  at  the  hands  of  such  a  society  as  the 
Masonic.  Had  there  not  sprung  up  an  anti-Masonic 
party,  inspired  by  a  malice  more  bitter  than  death, 
and  resolved  to  brand  Freemasonry  as  a  nest  of 
murderers,  such  an  imputation  would  never  have 
been  made.  The  records  of  criminal  jurisprudence 
have  many  cases  more  mysterious  than  that  of  Mor- 
gan, cases  of  the  disappearance  of  persons  whose 
lives  had  been  threatened  and  who  were  naturally 
supposed  to  be  murdered.  Yet  these  in  due  time 
reappeared,  to  the  confusion  of  the  public.  So  it 
probably  would  have  been  with  William  Morgan, 
only  that  he  was  an  old  man,  a  man  of  very  intem- 
perate habits,  and  one  who  had  no  motive  for  re- 
turning to  his  old  haunts,  but  every  motive  for 
avoiding  them. 


CHAPTER  VL 


THE  POLITICAL  AGITATION- 


 ^UCH  is  the  story  of  the  Morgan 

abduction  and  the  most  salient 
comments  thereon.    We  must 
p  J   now  proceed  to  take  up  what  is 

to  us  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
mystery — its  effect  upon  the  public,  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  utilized  by  a  number 
of  shrewd  politicians  and  place-hunters — the 
story  of  how  it  went  beyond  their  control  and 
assumed  proportions  which  frightened  even 
these  unscrupulous  wire-pullers,  and  how  after 
it — like  all  outbursts  of  unthinking  popular 
sentiment — had  spent  its  force  it  subsided 
into  nothing  but  the  vague  memory  of  an 
unhealthy  dream.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
noted  chapters  in  the  history  of  popular  delu- 
sions and  one  of  the  most  interesting  to  the 
general  reader.  It,  however,  did  much  harm 
at  the  time  to  the  Masonic  fraternity;  it 
seemed  to  many  as  though  its  ruin  and  utter 
extinction — in  America  at  least — were  as- 
sured. But  the  craft  came  through  the  fire  of 
persecution  unscathed  except  in  point  of  num- 
bers and  in  reality  strengthened  by  the  ordeal, 
for  when  passion  died  out  and  reason  re- 
sumed its  sway  the  result  of  the  whole  un- 
happy fever  was  to  spread  abroad  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  beneficence  of  its  principles  and 
the  purity  of  its  motives.  This,  of  course, 
took  some  time,  even  after  the  wave  of  anti- 
Masonry  had  subsided,  to  become  apparent 
to  those  inside  or  outside  of  its  honorable 
circle,  but  the  brethren  who  remained  faithful 
never  lost  heart  and  many  were  spared  to  see 
the  Fraternity  advance  by  leaps  and  bounds 


onto  a  higher  plane  of  public  favor  than  ever. 
Then  they  could  afford  to  harass  the  flank  of 
its  fast  retreating  and  disappearing  foes  by 
such  sallies  as  this — to  select  a  few  lines  writ- 
ten by  William  Rounseville  of  Illinois: 

"Masons  killed  Morgan."  This  assertion  of  the 
besiegers  of  Masonry  we  shall  neither  acknowledge 
nor  controvert.  We  will  treat  it  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  our  enemies  that  it  is  true.  Then  the  case 
stands  thus:  Masonry  has  flourished  so  long  that 
history  gives  no  certain  clue  to  the  era  of  its  estab- 
lishment, and  the  utmost  that  can  be  charged  upon 
it  is  that  it  killed  a  man.  We  submit  that  this  is  a 
pretty  clear  record  for  a  society  that  has  been  so 
powerful  and  so  persecuted  for  so  long  a  period. 
It  is  doubted  whether  there  is  any  other  organization 
of  as  high  antiquity  which  can  present  a  better  one. 
The  Inquisition  of  Spain  and  of  Goa,  the  fires  of 
Smithfield  and  the  gallows  on  which  New  Eng- 
landcrs  hung  the  Quakers,  established,  kindled  and 
reared  by  the  Christian  Church,  by  which  thousands 
were  tortured  to  death,  make  a  much  worse  record 
for  that  divine  institution  than  that  of  Masonry,  even 
when  written  by  its  enemies.  Masons  themselves 
have  not  escaped  the  persecution  of  the  Church,  and 
more  members  of  the  Fraternity  have  perished  by 
the  public  executioner,  excited  thereto  and  abetted - 
by  the  Christians  of  their  day,  than  have  been  in- 
duced to  desert  the  Lodge  by  the  Christian  asso- 
ciations during  the  past  year. 

The  leader,  the  originator  it  may  be  said, 
of  the  anti-Masonic  agitation  was  undoubted- 
ly Thurlow  Weed,  a  politician  of  a  low  type, 
a  type  happily  beginning  to  disappear  alto- 
gether— men  who  would  stop  at  nothing  short 
of  a  crime  if  thereby  they  could  serve  the 
interests  of  their  party  or  their  faction.  In- 
deed, even  crime  has  been  committed  by  such 
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political  excrescences  to  accomplish  party 
ends,  and  selfishness  is  always  found  on  in- 
vestigation to  be  their  main  incentive  to  party 
service.  For  years  Thurlow  Weed  was  a 
power  in  New  York  politics;  he  pulled  the 
strings  and  the  puppets  jumped,  and  the  title 
of  '*King  of  the  Lobby,"  popularly  bestowed 
upon  him,  is  significant  of  his  character,  his 
methods  and  his  "statesmanship/*  He  lived 
to  an  advanced  age  and  in  his  later  years  pro- 
fessed to  be  animated  by  a  good  deal  of  relig- 
ious sentiment,  and,  we  very  charitably  hope, 
made  amends  for  his  earlier  shortcomings. 
These  were  many,  for  he  delighted  in  all  the 
wiles  of  the  mere  politician,  was  ruthless  in 
his  treatment  of  all  who  opposed  him  and 
reckless  in  his  statements  regarding  his  ene- 
mies, was  fond  of  working  in  ways  that  are 
dark,  and  was  equally  as  ready  to  sacrifice 
friend  as  foe — if  by  doing  so  he  could  gain 
a  point  for  his  party  and  so  advance  his  own 
paltry  fortunes.  He  outlived  much  of  the  bit- 
terness of  his  prime,  mainly  because  he  out- 
lived most  of  his  active  contemporaries,  and 
the  world  condoned  the  turbulence  and  selfish- 
ness and  degradation  (we  can  call  it  nothing 
else)  of  the  past  in  the  peaceful  quiet  which 
marked  the  closing  years  in  the  career  of  this 
once  audacious  political  **king." 

Thurlow  Weed  was  born  at  Cairo,  Greene 
county,  in  1797,  and  learned  the  trade  of  a 
printer.  In  the  war  of  181 2  he  served  in  the 
ranks,  and  when  his  term  expired  he  moved  to 
New  York,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade. 
His  first  experience  as  an  editor  was  in  1819, 
when  he  established  the  "Agriculturist**  at 
Norwich.  He  afterward  founded,  at  Manlius, 
the  Onondaga  County  Republican,  and  in 
1824  became  editor  and  part  owner  of  the 
Rochester  "Telegraph,"  a  daily  paper.  His 
connection  with  the  Morgan  case,  as  told  in 
his  affidavit  (Page  320)  forced  him  out  of  that 
concern,  and  he  founded  a  sheet  which  he 
called  the  Anti-Masonic  Enquirer,  hoping  to 
add  to  his  finances  by  the  storm  he  had  stirred 
up.    While  serving  in  the  legislature  in  1825 
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he  saw  the  need  of  a  new  paper  in  New  York's 
capital,  and  in  1830  was  enabled  to  start  the 
Albany  Evening  Journal,  which  soon  acquired 
an  influential  position  as  a  party  organ.  Dur- 
ing the  thirty-five  years  he  remained  in  con- 
trol of  its  columns  he  wielded  an  immense 
power  in  the  State — power  which  he  used  to 
his  own  advantage  and  profit.  As  a  poli- 
tician he  was  active  from  1824,  when  he  took 
part  in  the  campaign  which  resulted  in  the 
return  of  John  Quincy  Adams  as  President  of 
the  United  States.  Thereafter  no  political 
contest  took  place  in  New  York  in  which  he 
was  not  more  or  less  prominent  until  1876, 
when,  having  seen  his  party  safely  through  the 
Hayes-Tilden  struggle,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
finally  retired.  He  was  a  trenchant  writer, 
one  who  could  kill  a  man's  reputation  in  a 
paragraph,  and  yet,  in  his  younger  days  es- 
pecially, he  was  noted  for  his  geniality  and 
tact.  In  his  editorial  columns  he  supported 
warmly  many  important  measures,  such  as  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  abandonment  of  im- 
prisonment for  debt  and  the  development  of 
the  canal  system,  but  he  originated  nothing 
and  supported  nothing  until  it  first  received 
his  party's  endorsement  and  support.  He  was 
not  a  great  editor,  but  he  was  a  great  politician 
and  used  his  paper  to  aid  ih  his  ambition  in 
that  direction.  This  it  did  thoroughly  and  for 
years  he  was  the  leading  patronage  monger 
in  New  York.  His  shrewdness  kept  him  from 
seeking  office  for  himself  and  he  ruled  through 
his  appointees  much  more  securely  and  pleas- 
antly than  though  he  had  exposed  himself  be- 
fore an  official  target.  He  slowly  but  steadily 
amassed  a  fortune,  but  to  his  credit  be  it  said 
that  he  gave  away  freely  in  charity  and  was 
generally  active  in  philanthropic  enterprises, 
especially  after  the  heat  and  light  of  life's  day 
had  begun  to  soften  and  darken.  He  was  in 
fact  a  curious  product  of  the  American  politi- 
cal system,  a  product  that  all  good  citizens 
must  hope  will  soon  disappear  forever  from 
public  view. 

Morgan  disappeared  Sept.  13,  1826.    A  few 
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days  before  (Sept.  6)  there  had  been  a  noisy 
political  convention  at  Utica  and  the  echoes  of 
it  had  hardly  died  away  before  whispers  of  the 
disappearance  of  Morgan  began  to  circulate. 
As  the  days  passed  and  no  word  of  the  missing 
man  came  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  crept  abroad, 
not  of  regret  at  the  fate  of  Morgan — for  he 
had  not  then  been  elevated  to  the  status  of  a 
hero — but  because  it  was  possible  for  a  man 
to  be  spirited  away  from  his  home  and  family 
and  so  completely  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
earth  had  swallowed  him  up.  The  sentiment 
on  the  subject  took  definite  shape  as  soon  as 
the  contents  of  an  affidavit  made  by  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan on  September  22  became  known,  and  in 
it  she  directly  associated  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity with  the  disappearance  of  her  husband. 
After  stating  that  two  days  after  Morgan's 
arrest  she  asked  Mr.  William  R.  Thompson, 
sheriflp  of  Genesee  county,  why  her  husband 
had  been  taken  away,  she  proceeded: 

Said  Thompson  told  her  he  understood  he  had 
been  taken  under  a  charge  of  having  stolen  a  shirt 
and  cravat,  and  that  he  presumed  it  was  merely  a 
pretext  to  get  him  away  or  carry  him  away;  that 
thereupon  this  deponent  asked  him  if  he  thought 
Mr.  Morgan  could  be  got  back,  or  brought  back,  if 
she  gave  up  to  the  Masons  the  papers  she  had  in 
possession;  said  Thompson  answered  that  he  thought 
it  very  likely  that  Mr.  Morgan  would  be  brought 
back  if  she  would  give  them  up,  but  he  would  not 
obligate  himself  or  undertake  to  say  that  he  should 
be  brought  back.  That  thereupon  said  Thompson 
proposed  that  this  deponent  should  go  to  Canan- 
daigua  and  take  the  papers  and  give  them  to  Mor- 
gan, or  to  them,  or  give  them  up,  and  deponent 
agreed  to  go  and  take  the  papers  accordingly. 

She  then  related  how  she  had  gone  to  Can- 
andaigua  with  the  papers  along  with  several 
members  of  the  fraternity  and  how,  stopping 
at  Stamford,  her  escort  and  others  examined 
the  papers  and  seemed  to  find  them  to  be  what 
they  wanted,  except  that  one  degree  was 
amissing.  However,  with  one  of  them 
(George  Kctchum)  she  completed  her  journey 
to  Canandaigua  and  there  learned  of  his  dis- 
appearance.   "She  asked  him  [Ketchum]  if 


he  could  hear  nothing  of  Mr.  Morgan.  He 
seemed  to  pity  deponent  and  told  her  not  to 
be  uneasy,  and  after  looking  at  her  a  short 
time,  told  her  to  come  and  sit  down  by  him, 
and  asked  her  if  she  would  feel  any  better  if  he 
told  her  what  he  knew.  Being  answered  yes, 
he  then  said  that  Mr.  Morgan  would  not  be 
killed — that  he  would  be  kept  concealed  until 
they  could  get  the  rest  of  the  papers.  She 
asked  him  what  papers  were  back.  He  said 
there  were  some  sheets  on  the  Mark  Master's 
degree  back;  and  they  wanted  also  to  get  the 
printed  sheets  that  Miller  had  printed  on  the 
three  degrees.  He  then  said  he  wanted  to 
take  the  papers  he  had  received  from  this  de- 
ponent to  Rochester  and  he  thought  through 
the  means  of  them  he  could  find  out  where 
Mr.  Morgan  was;  it  was  a  secret  where  he 
was.  Said  he  had  paid  her  passage  and  then 
gave  her  two  dollars  to  bear  her  expenses 
home.  *  *  *  He  then  told  her  if  she 
would  by  any  means  get  hold  of  the  papers 
that  Miller  had  or  find  out  where  they  were 
deposited  so  that  he  could  get  hold  of  them 
he  would  give  her  twenty-five  dollars  out  of 
his  own  pocket,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the 
Lodge  would  give  her  one  hundred  if  she 
could  get  what  Miller  had  now."  On  the 
next  day  Mrs.  Hall,  wife  of  the  Canandaigua 
jailor,  made  her  story  of  the  abduction  in  the 
form  of  an  affidavit. 

An  eerie  feeling  took  possession  of  the  dis- 
trict which  spread  until,  under  judicious  ma- 
nipulation, the  whole  of  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  State  was  in  a  ferment.  Everything 
seemingly  pointed  out  the  Masonic  fraternity 
as  being  the  factors  in  the  abduction  and 
every  member  was  held  equally  guilty.  Aw- 
ful stories  began  to  circulate  as  to  the  doings 
at  Masonic  Lodges,  or  the  nature  of  the  oaths 
taken  by  the  brethren,  and,  as  usual,  such  stor- 
ies gathered  new  points  as  they  spread  until  a 
modest  brother  would  hardly  have  recognized 
his  fraternity  in  the  awful  association  of  cut- 
throats and  assassins  which  any  villager  could 
glibly  have  laid  before  him.    Public  meetings 
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were  held  at  Rochester,  Batavia,  Le  Roy, 
Lima  and  other  places  in  which  the  abauctors 
were  severely  arraigned  and  their  detection 
and  punishment  demanded,  and  even  children 
discussed  the  fate  of  Morgan  in  childish  fash- 
ion, although  it  must  be  confessed  their  juve- 
nile fancies  were  not  much  more  ridiculous 
than  those  which  animated  their  seniors  not 
long  after.  The  authorities  were  aroused, 
several  judicial  enquiries  were  set  on  foot, 
grand  juries  duly  investigated  and  interro- 
gated witnesses,  but  to  no  practical  purpose, 
although  Governor  Clinton  had  issued  a  proc- 
lamation asking  all  citizens  to  co-operate  with 
the  civil  authorities  to  maintain  to  ascendancy 
of  the  law.  But  all  investigation,  as  we  have 
seen,  availed  nothing  and  the  mystery  of  the 
disappearance  deepened  as  the  days  sped  on. 

The  Governor's  first  proclamation  was 
couched  in  general  terms,  but  the  feeling  grew 
so  rapidly  against  the  fraternity  that  he  felt 
something  had  to  be  done  to  bring  about  a 
solution  of  the  mystery,  the  more  especially  as 
from  his  own  intimate  and  prominent  connec- 
tion with  the  Order  he  foresaw  that  he  would 
be  involved  in  the  pending  disaster.  Accord- 
ingly, on  Oct.  26,  1826,  about  a  month  after 
public  interest  in  Morgan's  fate  had  been 
worked  up,  he  issued  a  much  more  direct  and 
forcible  proclamation: 

Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  me  that 
William  Morgan,  who  was  unlawfully  conveyed 
from  the  jail  of  the  county  of  Ontario  some  time  in 
the  month  of  September  last,  has  not  been  found, 
and  that  it  might  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  restoring 
him  to  his  family,  and  in  promoting  the  detection 
and  punishment  of  this  violent  outrage  if,  in  addition 
to  the  proceedings  heretofore  adopted  by  me,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  offering  a  specific  reward 
for  these  purposes.  Now,  therefore,  in  order  that 
the  offenders  may  be  brought  to  condign  punish- 
ment, and  the  violated  majesty  of  the  law  thereby 
effectually  vindicated,  I  do  hereby  offer,  in  addition 
to  the  assurances  of  compensation  heretofore  given, 
a  reward  of  three  hundred  dollars  for  the  discovery 
of  the  offenders  and  a  reward  of  one  hundred  dollars 
for  the  discovery  of  any  and  every  one  of  them,  to 
be  paid  on  conviction,  and  also  a  further  reward 


of  two  hundred  dollars  for  authentic  information  of 
the  place  where  the  said  William  Morgan  has  been 
conveyed.  And  I  do  enjoin  it  upon  all  sheriffs, 
magistrates  and  other  officers  and  ministers  of  justice 
to  be  vigilant  and  active  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  on  this  occasion. 

This  brought  forth  no  result  and  on  March 
19,  next  year,  Clinton  issued  a  third  procla- 
mation raising  the  reward  to  $1,000  for  the 
discovery  of  Morgan  if  alive,  and  if  dead, 
$2,000  for  the  discovery  of  his  murderers  and 
promising  immunity  to  whoever  would  give 
evidence  for  the  State. 

Nothing  appearing  to  satisfy  public  interest, 
the  feeling  of  indignation  spread  until  the 
Masons  in  Batavia  and  a  wide  section  of 
country  were  marked  men,  and  the  feeling 
against  the  fraternity  increased.  Some  weak- 
kneed  brethren  began  to  desert  the  ranks  and 
their  stories  and  revelations  only  added  to  the 
excitement. 

The  Masonic  fraternity  were  as  much 
amazed  as  any  at  the  course  of  public  sen- 
timent, and  in  the  face  of  the  multitude  of 
charges  hurled  against  them  hardly  knew  what 
to  deny.  They  seemed  inclined,  as  innocent 
men  in  like  circumstances  would  have  done,  to 
treat  the  vague  charges  of  murder  with  con- 
tempt, and  met  with  a  geperal  denial  all  the 
other  stories  of  their  criminal  actions  and  pur- 
poses which  were  set  afloat,  and  they  laughed 
at  the  tales  of  their  doings  in  their  Lodge 
rooms  because  they  could  not  explain  them 
away  by  exposing  in  turn  what  really  took 
place  when  their  doors  were  tyled.  Outside  of 
a  few  brethren,  the  Masonic  world  of  New 
York  was  as  innocent  of  knowledge  of  or  par- 
ticipation in  the  abduction  of  Morgan — if  he 
really  was  abducted,  which  has  never  been 
clearly  demonstrated — as  were  the  children  of 
immature  age  who  could  never  have  been  in  a 
Lodge  room. 

What  the  opponents  of  the  order  contended 
for  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  dec- 
larations, written  and  published  long  before 
the  anti-Masonic  craze  had  reached  its  height 
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and  the  spirit  of  intemperance  began  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  discord  in  its  ranks: 

The  system  of  Freemasonry  began  to  be  seriously 
mistrusted  when  the  Master  of  a  reputable  Lodge, 
and  a  Masonic  lecturer  with  the  aid  of  reputable 
brethren,  under  pretense  of  friendship,  by  night, 
enticed  from  the  prison  and  violently  seized  and 
bore  off  Capt.  William  Morgan,  a  brave  man  and  a 
freeman  in  a  peaceful  street  of  Canandaigua,  one  of 
our  proudest  inland  towns,  stifling  his  voice  to  pre- 
vent his  cries. 

It  was  time  that  the  system  began  to  be  seriously 
mistrusted  when  the  cry  "Murder!  murder!"  was 
twice  distinctly  heard  in  the  same  hour  in  our  streets 
and  no  human  voice  echoed  the  sound,  no  hue  and 
cry  was  raised,  no  running  to  the  rescue  was  at- 
tempted; but  female  sensibility  was  hushed,  servile 
curiosity  was  silenced,  and  manly  fortitude  was  dis- 
armed by  Masonic  influence. 

It  is  time  the  system  was  mistrusted,  when,  at 
this  moment  of  violence  and  nocturnal  horror,  a 
hackman,  at  a  signal  given,  came  with  a  coach, 
ordered  by  he  knew  not  whom,  and  in  the  pleasant 
moonlight  evening  picked  up  five  men,  he  knew  not 
whom,  and  turning  short  about,  he  drove  with 
violent  haste  thirty-one  miles,  and  at  daylight  set,  he 
knew  not  whom,  down  in  a  field  one  hundred  rods 
beyond  a  convenient  tavern,  men  passing  and  re- 
passing him  on  the  road  in  chaises  and  on  horse- 
back, he  knew  not  whom  nor  why. 

It  was  time  when  in  that  field  a  carriage  and 
fresh  horses  immediately  came,  debited  by  a  Royal 
Arch  Mason,  their  owner,  to  the  use  of  "the  Grand 
Chapter  pro  tem.,"  which  carriage  passed  westward 
toward  the  frontier  at  a  rapid  rate;  and  although  the 
day  was  Wednesday,  13th  September,  1826,  one  of 
the  most  sultry  and  oppressive  of  the  season,  every 
curtain  of  that  coach  was  closed;  it  was  not  known 
to  have  a  mortal  in  it,  but  it  gave  the  Masonic 
taverns,  at  which  it  carefully  stopped,  the  appear- 
ance of  more  company  than  was  present  before  its 
arrival  or  after  its  departure.  And  the  increase  of 
company  were  men  unknown,  supposed  to  be  going 
to  the  Masonic  installation  at  Lewiston. 

The  same  carriage,  after  the  party  with  several 
relays  of  horses  had  driven  no  miles,  was  seen  by 
the  moonlight  at  2  o'clock  of  Friday  morning.  14th 
September,  1826,  in  a  back  street  of  Lewiston,  to  dis- 
charge into  another  carriage,  with  curtains  down  a 
helpless  man,  lifted  by  two  others,  and  he  who 
superintended  the  work  was  the  highest  peace 
officer  of  Niagara  County,  bound  by  his  official 
oath  and  station  both  to  maintain  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  State,  a  respected  citizen,  an  other- 


wise excellent  officer  and  an  exalted  Freemason, 
since  removed  from  office  by  the  executive  and 
found  guilty  by  his  country  on  trial,  of  an  indict- 
ment for  the  abduction  of  William  Morgan. 

The  whole  party  were  discharged  from  the  car- 
riage at  a  point  in  the  road  nearest  of  access  to  the 
United  States  powder  magazine  at  Fort  Niagara, 
from  which  magazine  locked  and  barred,  a  human 
voice  was,  at  that  time,  heard  to  proceed,  and  in 
which  magazine,  at  that  time,  the  evidences  of  hab- 
itation of  a  fellow  creature  are  not  to  be  counterfeited 
nor  mistaken.    Here  the  evidence  in  court  ceases. 

This  statement,  while  it  contains  a  few  con- 
necting links  of  truth,  may  be  fairly  accepted 
as  a  correct  synopsis  of  the  assertions  of  the 
anti-Masons.  Afterward,  as  the  days  and 
weeks  passed  on,  and  in  spite  of  search  and 
proclamation,  no  trace  was  found  of  Morgan, 
dead  or  alive,  the  charges  became  more  bitter 
and  preposterous.  The  entire  fraternity  was 
charged  with  entertaining  murderous  designs, 
with  shielding  the  actual  murderers  of  Mor- 
gan, with  being  simply  a  body  of  conspirators 
whose  main  object  was  to  overturn  society, 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  all  what.  The  flames  of 
doubt,  suspicion  and  rumor  were  carefully 
fanned  by  astute  politicians  like  Thurlow^ 
Weed,  but  it  in  time  passed  even  beyond  their 
control  and  swept  the  country  in  its  own  blind 
way  and  without  any  object  beyond  crushing 
out  the  fraternity,  obliterating  party  ties,  for- 
getting public  services,  a  renewal,  in  fact,  of 
the  old  persecution  against  witchcraft  which  in 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in  New  England,  sent 
so  many  innocent  victims  to  untimely  graves. 

When  the  storm  was  gathering  force,  and 
the  disappearance  and  probable  fate  of  Mor- 
gan were  subjects  that  eclipsed  all  others 
throughout  northwestern  New  York,  the  Bap- 
tist Church,  at  Battenville,  in  the  fail  of  1826, 
passed  a  resolution  in  which  the  members 
**disclaimed  any  hostility  of  Masons  and  con- 
demned that  proscription  of  them  in  general 
which  had  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  the 
State."  At  least  one  other  congregation  united 
in  this  disclaimer,  but  others  stood  aloof. 
The  matter  was  referred,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  to  the  Saratoga  Baptist  Convention, 
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which  met  the  following  June.  By  that  body 
the  question  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
purity  of  Masonic  motives  was  deferred  until 
a  later  meetings  which  was  appointed  to  be 
held  at  Milton  on  September  12.  By  that 
time  the  corpse  which  was  declared  to  be  a 
"good  enough  Morgan'*  was  fished  up  and  the 
excitement  rose  to  fever  heat.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  sixty  delegates  representing 
twenty-two  churches.  The  discussions  anent 
Freemasonry  occupied  two  days  and  finally 
resulted  in  the  meeting  declaring  that  "we 
have  no  fellowship  for  or  with  the  institu- 
tion" by  a  vote  which  was  practically  unani- 
mous, for  although  only  fourteen  churches 
voted  for  its  acceptance,  the  representatives  of 
the  remaining  eight  merely  desired  to  consult 
their  churches  before  finally  committing  them 
to  so  serious  a  resolution.  But  all  the  repre- 
sentatives favored  the  resolution  as  they  did 
another  which  stated  "That  we  do  not  fellow- 
ship our  Baptist  brethren  unless  they  com- 
pletely abstain  from  Freemasonry.'' 

The  reasons  given  for  this  action  were  for- 
mally set  forth  in  fifteen  clear  cut  paragraphs, 
as  follows: 

First.  Freemasonry  professes  to  have  its  origin 
in  and  from  God. 

Second.  It  professes  to  correspond  with,  and 
bears  an  affinity  to,  the  ancient  Egyptian  philosophy. 

Third.  It  adopts  a  novel  and  unscriptural  man- 
ner of  instructing  men  in  the  doctrines,  promises  and 
consolations  of  the  "Gospel,  and  draws  its  lessons 
of  morality  from  stone  hammers,  mallets,  chisels 
and  working  tools. 

Fourth.  It  publishes  to  the  world  songs,  etc.,  of 
such  a  contra  variety  of  character  as  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  profanity,  revelry,  the  worship  of  the 
true  God  and  heathen  deities. 

Fifth.  It  pretends  that  its  religion  and  morality 
are  the  same  as  those  taught  in  the  Bible. 

Sixth.  That  the  ancient  Egyptian  philosophy, 
with  its  hieroglyphics  and  mysteries,  and  the  religion 
of  Christ  cannot  correspond  or  bear  affinity  to  each 
other. 

Seventh.  It  perverts  and  degrades  the  meaning 
of  Scripture  passages,  and,  by  their  use  and  appli- 
cation to  Masonic  ceremonies,  dishonors  the  Son  of 
God. 


Eighth.  It  unwarrantably  and  irreverently  em- 
ploys the  name  of  Jehovah  in  the  dedication  of  Ma- 
sonic halls. 

Ninth.  It  dedicates.  Lodges,  Chapters,  etc.,  to  St. 
John  and  Zerubbabel. 

Tenth.  It  authorizes  the  practice  of  religious 
rites,  ceremonies  and  observances,  not  commanded 
or  countenanced  in  the  New  Testament,  such  as 
observing  St.  John's  day,  wearing  garments  in  imi- 
tation of  those  worn  by  Jewish  high  priests,  making 
and  carrying  in  procession  a  mimic  representation 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  making  and  wearing  sim- 
ilar representations  of  the  breastplate,  inscribing 
on  mitres  "Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  and  sundry  other 
ceremonies  and  observances. 

Eleventh.  It  imposes  obligations  of  a  moral  and 
religious  nature  which  cannot  be  communicated  to 
any  other  than  Masons  or  candidates  of  the  Order, 
not  even  to  brethren  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Twelfth.  It  affixes  new  names  and  appellations 
to  both  God  the  Father,  and  God  the  Son,  and  those 
which  are  immoral  and  irreligious  to  men. 

Thirteenth.  It  amalgamates  in  its  societies  men 
of  all  religions  professing  to  believe  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being;  thereby  defeating  all  its  pre- 
tensions to  the  morality  and  religion  of  the  Bible, 
and  sapping  the  foundation  of  Christian  fellowship. 

Fourteenth.  It  authorizes  forms  of  prayer  ac- 
commodated to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  thus  re- 
jecting the  only  Mediator  and  way  of  access  to  the 
Father. 

Fifteenth.  It  receives  and  adopts  Orders  of 
Knighthood  from  Popery. 

Violent  speeches  w^ere  based  on  these 
charges,  or  similar  ones,  at  the  other  church 
meetings  of  that  year,  when  the  subject  came 
up;  and  at  such  secular  meetings  as  were  held 
that  year  to  express  abhorrence  of  Masonry 
they  were  the  basis  of  most  of  the  arguments, 
with  the  addition  of  others  more  demonstra- 
tive and  imaginative.  Some  of  these  secular 
arguments  may  here  be  produced  from  the 
published  reports  of  the  Anti-Masonic  Con- 
vention of  the  Twelve  Western  Counties,  held 
at  Le  Roy,  March  6  and  7,  1827: 

That  the  bare  existence  of  secret  societies  in  these 
United  States  justifies  fears,  jealousies  and  sus- 
picions as  to  their  objects  in  the  breasts  of  the  unin- 
itiated. 

That  the  disclosures  which  have  been  made  of  the 
principles  and  obligations  of  speculative  Freema- 
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sonry  prove  it  to  be  an  institution  of  dangerous 
tendency,  liable  to  be  used  by  the  ambitious  and 
designing  as  an  engine  for  exalting  unworthy  men 
and  effecting  improper  measures^  placing  the  citizen 
in  a  situation  in  which  his  duty  to  his  country  must, 
in  many  instances,  conflict  with  his  obligations  to 
the  Fraternity. 

That  we  discover  in  the  ceremonies  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  higher  degrees  of  Masonry  principles 
which  deluged  France  with  blood,  and  which  tend 
directly  to  the  subversion  of  all  religion  and  govern- 
ment. 

That  the  obligation  in  one  of  the  degrees  to  pro- 
tect a  brother,  "right  or  wrong,"  and  to  preserve 
his  secrets  inviolable,  even  in  cases  of  murder  and 


treason,  has  a  tendency  to  unnerve  the  arm  of  jus- 
tice and  to  afford  protection  to  the  vicious  and 
profligate  from  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes. 

That  the  outrages  upon  the  liberty  of  one  citizen 
and  upon  the  liberty  and  life  of  another,  committed 
by  Masons  in  these  western  counties,  afford  horrible 
proof  of  the  sanguinary  nature  of  Masonic  oaths. 

That  an  institution  whose  rites  are  impious,  whose 
obligations  are  blasphemous,  and  if  observed  in  the 
spirit  of  their  horrid  import  must  necessarily  lead 
to  perjury  and  murder;  an  institution  in  one  in- 
stance, at  least,  stained  with  the  blood  of  one  of  its 
members  by  a  crime  which  has  in  an  unequivocal 
manner  received  the  sanction  of  the  Order,  is  un- 
worthy to  exist  in  a  free  government. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


THE  ANTI-MASONS. 


I  BWWBll^  charge  against  the  Anti- 

Masons  that  they  had  formed 
B^SL^  themselves  into  a  political  party, 
\\  the  answer  was  boldly  made  in 
these  words:  "Freemasonry  is  deeply  con- 
nected with  politics,  and  Anti-Masonry  must 
be.  The  sly  connection  of  the  mystic  intrigues 
with  party  strife  is  a  secret  of  the  Lodge  room 
unknown  to  honorable  men  in  the  fraternity, 
and  unsuspected  by  the  profane,  while  the 
connection  of  Anti-Masonry  is  public^  honor- 
able and  avowed."  In  an  address  addressed  to 
the  people  of  the  State,  written  by  Gen.  Will- 
iam Wadsworth,  of  Livingston  County,  with 
the  assistance  of  Thurlow  Weed,  these  reli- 
gious and  secular  denunciations  were  ampli- 
fied in  a  most  unscrupulous  manner  and  in 
language  calculated  to  assure  the  uninitiated 
that  he  had  no  chance  to  obtain  justice  in  a 
court,  or  retain  personal  or  political  liberty, 
or  the  integrity  of  the  institutions  of  the 
United  States  so  long  as  Masonic  obligations 
were  permitted  to  hold  sway.  "These  obli- 
gations strike  at  the  very  existence  of  our 
government,  at  the  very  foundations  of  our 
rights,  at  the  impartial  administration  of  our 
laws."  Under  such  agitation,  skillfully  con- 
cocted at  the  beginning  by  men  who  handled 
politics  as  a  thimblerigger  handles  peas^  the 
Anti-Masonic  faction  grew  in  strength  until 
it  assumed  the  dignity  of  a  party  and  pro- 
fessed the  loftiest  aims.  It  claimed  to  be 
fighting  the  battle  of  personal  liberty  and 
avowed  that  it  was  struggling  in  a  new  revo- 


lution as  necessary  to  the  freedom  of  the  peo- 
ple as  was  that  of  1776.  It  proclaimed  its  utter- 
ances as  new  sections  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  it  had  its  "day"  on  the  an- 
niversary of  that  on  which  Morgan  disap- 
peared. It  gradually  won  all  the  parapher- 
nalia of  a  political  party,  and  so  long  as  it 
was  kept  in  leading  strings  it  did  well, 
marched  its  cohorts  to  the  polls  in  solid  pha- 
lanxes and  voted  blindly  and  impassionately 
with  one  single  object  in  view,  and  steadily 
added  to  its  strength  and  influence.  But  when 
it  became  too  big  and  powerful  to  obey  the 
strings,  when  it  threw  them  off  and  tried  to 
act  without  the  guidance  of  the  Whig  man- 
agers and  in  its  apparent  strength  turned  even 
against  the  managers  because  they  did  not 
keep  pace  with  their  passion,  it  floundered  and 
labored  in  the  muddy  field  it  had  trampled 
itself  and  finally  lay  down  exhausted.  Then 
even  the  spirit  of  Morgan  and  the  story  of 
his  unhappy  family  and  the  memory  of  the 
awful  oaths  of  the  Lodge  room  could  not 
infuse  into  it  new  life  or  renewed  vigor. 

Such  a  matter  as  this  could  not  fail  to  find 
its  way  into  the  Legislature.  Most  of  the 
conventions  held  by  the  Anti-Masons  passed 
resolutions  of  some  sort  in  which  the  powers 
of  the  Legislature  were  invoked  either  in  the 
form  of  asking  a  direct  inquiry  into  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  disappearance  of 
Morgan  or  a  presentiment  on  the  subject  of 
unlawful  oaths,  and  as  these  conventions  rep- 
resented votes  their  requests  could  not  be  al- 
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lowed  to  pass  unheeded.  On  March  19,  1828, 
Gov.  Nathaniel  Pitcher,  who  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  succeeded  to  the  executive  chair  on 
the  death  of  DeWitt  Clinton  little  more  than 
a  month  before,  submitted  the  mystery  to  the 
Senate  in  a  message  he  laid  before  that  body. 
After  speaking  of  the  "removal"  of  Morgan 
and  the  uncertainty  attending  his  fate  he  said: 

The  trials  and  convictions  that  have  taken  place 
have  rather  increased  the  mystery  of  the  transaction. 
The  efforts  of  individual  citizens,  stimulated  by  a 
patriotic  zeal,  have  not  always  been  guided  by  dis- 
cretion; and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  they  have 
sometimes  tended  rather  to  prevent  than  to  pro- 
mote a  judicial  development  of  the  truth.  It  is 
publicly  stated  that  a  witness  while  on  his  way  to 
attend  the  trial  of  some  of  the  persons  charged  with 
a  participation  in  the  original  outrage  has  suddenly 
and  unaccountably  disappeared  and  advertisements 
offering  rewards  for  his  discoverv  have  been  exten- 
sively circulated.  If  there  be  any  foundation  for  this 
suggestion  it  affords  a  strong  reason  for  the  adop- 
tion of  proper  measures  to  quiet  the  alarms  of  our 
fellow-citizens.  Under  these  circumstances  it  has 
appeared  to  me  important  that  such  constitutional 
measures  as  may  be  within  the  power  of  the  Legisla- 
ture should  be  adopted,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
discovery  and  punishment  of  the  offenders.  It  is 
equally  due  to  the  violated  majesty  of  the  laws,  to 
the  apnrehension  of  our  fellow-citizens  which  never 
can  or  ought  to  be  satisfied  until  justice  is  obtained, 
and  to  those  who  have  been  or  may  be  included  in 
the  general  and  vague  suspicions  which  are  always 
produced  by  such  transactions.  It  is  an  imperative 
duty  to  the  innocent  that  those  really  guilty  should 
be  detected  and  punished. 

Without  intending  to  encroach  upon  the  particular 
duties  of  the  Legislature,  I  respectfully  recommend, 
in  accordance  with  those  views,  that  a  law  be  passed 
authorizing  the  appointment  of  a  competent  person 
for  the  special  purpose  of  investigating  the  alleged 
criminal  transactions  in  relation  to  the  removal  of 
William  Morgan,  and  all  the  incidents  connected 
therewith;  that  the  power  of  district  attorneys  be 
also  vested  in  him;  that  it  be  made  his  duty  to  re- 
pair to  the  places  where  the  offenses  were  com- 
mitted, to  examine  witnesses;  to  enter  complaints; 
to  cause  witnesses  and  parties  implicated  to  be 
bound  over  to  appear;  to  conduct  all  criminal  prose- 
cutions which  may  be  instituted  and  to  perform  all 
other  acts  and  duties  which  shall  be  necessary  to  a 


full  and  fair  judicial  investigation  and  determination 
of  the  alleged  offenses. 

He  closed  with  a  strong,  though  courteous, 
arraignment  of  those  who  were  making  politi- 
cal capital  out  of  the  incident.  "All  experi- 
ence teaches  us,"  he  wrote,  "that  designing 
men  will  be  found  ready  always  to  avail  them- 
selves of  a  strong  and  honest  public  feeling 
to  pervert  it  to  their  own  selfish  purposes. 
Any  such  attempts  will  be  most  effectually 
prevented  by  the  interposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment, because  it  will  then  be  perceived  that 
all  individual  interference  will  be  unnecessary 
— then  the  public  mind  will  be  preserved  from 
unnecessary  agitation  and  prejudice.  *  *  * 
Calm  inquiry  will  succeed  to  feverish  conjec- 
ture; deliberate  decision  will  take  the  place  of 
impatient  prejudice;  and  the  impartial,  un- 
biased judgment  of  independent  juries  will  vin- 
dicate the  law  and  establish  the  vigor  and 
efficacy  of  our  institutions." 

The  message  was  referred  to  a  committee 
which  considered  its  recommendation  favor- 
ably and  drew  up  a  bill  in  accordance  there- 
with, and  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  March 
26,  by  a  vote  of  24  to  3.  In  the  Assembly 
about  the  same  time  the  question  of  the  oaths 
administered  by  the  fraternity  came  up  in 
the  form  of  a  petition  from  a  meeting  held 
at  Le  Roy  of  delegates  from  the  western  coun- 
ties, which  denounced  all  extra  judicial  oaths 
and  asked  that  they  be  forbidden  under  se- 
vere penalties.  This  was  on  March  19,  and 
being  referred  to  a  committee,  the  petition  was 
regarded  as  opportune  and  a  bill  in  accord- 
ance with  its  prayer  was  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted on  April  2.  It  subjected  every  person 
taking  or  administering  an  extra  judicial  oath 
to  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $200  and  to  a  term 
of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months. 
That  bill  was  not  passed. 

The  measure  for  a  special  attorney  came 
up  for  consideration  in  the  Assembly  on  April 
4  and  elicited  a  lengthy  debate.  Representa- 
tive Gross,  a  Mason,  opposed  the  bill  be- 
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cause  the  powers  it  proposed  to  clothe  the 
special  attorney  were  enormous.  He  believed 
Morgan  was  murdered  and  murdered  by  Free- 
masons, but  he  considered  the  conferring  of 
inquisitorial  power  as  proposed  upon  any  indi- 
vidual was  "more  to  be  deprecated  than  even 
the  murder  of  Morgan  by  deluded  and  wicked 
men."  Another  representative  asked  whether 
Morgan,  if  murdered  by  Masons,  was  entitled 
to  more  commiseration  than  if  he  had  been 
killed  by  a  highwayman.  Representative 
Emmet  said  that  as  a  Freemason  the  very 
principles  of  Freemasonry  bound  him  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  bring  the  perpetrators  of 
the  crime  to  punishment.  Representative 
Wardwell  said  that  as  a  Mason  he  had  first 
been  disposed  to  laugh  at  the  stories  he  had 
heard  in  connection  with  this  crime.  He  had 
now  changed  his  views.  He  believed  Morgan 
was  murdered  by  Freemasons  and  could  he 
believe  that  all  Masons  could  act  in  a  similar 
way  under  similar  circumstances  he  would 
not  only  vote  for  a  bill  to  abolish  extra  judi- 
cial oaths,  but  one  to  abolish  Freemasonry  by 
making  it  a  penal  offense  to  attend  a  Lodge. 
The  commission  of  the  crime  was  without  ex- 
cuse or  palliation.  There  were  no  principles 
of  Freemasonry  which  required  a  man  to  act 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion and  run  counter  to  the  principles  of 
good  order.  The  strongest  speech  against  the 
bill  was  that  delivered  by  the  Speaker.  **A11 
this  cry,"  he  said,  "is  to  get  powxr  or  to  re- 
tain it.  Some  of  the  members  were  elected 
on  the  Anti-Masonic  ticket  and  they  came 
here  and  were  compelled  to  cry  *Morganize 
Masons!  Morganize  Masons!  Crucify  him! 
Crucify  him!'  The  excitement  has  been  got 
up  and  fostered  and  fanned  to  get  into  power. 
We  did  not  make  so  much  fuss  in  Delaware 
County  a  few  years  ago  when  an  Irishman 
killed  two  Scotsmen;  we  caught  him  and 
hanged  him.  This  is  made  a  political  ques- 
tion. It  is  said  that  one  of  the  presidential 
candidates  is  a  Mason  and  that  the  other  is 
not  and  therefore  the  excitement  must  be  kept 


up ;  that  is  all  there  is  to  harp  upon.  One  of 
the  political  parties — and  I  don't  know  how 
many  political  parties  there  are  in  the  State — 
but  one  of  the  parties  desires  to  keep  up  the 
excitement  in  order  to  induce  voting  in  favor 
of  the  candidate  who  is  said  not  to  be  a  Free- 
mason. And  how  do  they  work  it  on  the 
other  side,  in  the  party  to  which  I  belong, 
but  which  party  sometimes  acts  a  little  too 
silly?  Why  they  show  themselves  eager  to 
hunt  down  Freemasons  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  get  votes  by  it.  They  cry  'We  don't  ap- 
prove of  Masons  murdering  Morgan;  we  are 
as  eager  to  find  him  as  the  other  party.' 
They  mean  to  be  first  in  the  chase  and  I 
don't  know  but  they  will  be  first  in  at  the 
death.  Why  should  we  perform  such  a  fool- 
ish, silly  act  to  get  votes  next  November  when 
many  of  us  do  not  much  care  which  side  we 
go  on." 

This  was  plain  speaking  with  a  vengeance, 
and  as  we  read  the  story  now  every  word  in 
it  was  true,  but  the  arguments  against  the 
measure  did  not  prevail  and  after  several  days' 
discussion  it  finally  passed  the  Assembly  by  a 
vote  of  66  to  44,  on  April  12.  Gov.  Pitcher 
at  once  appointed  Daniel  Moseley  as  special 
attorney  and  he  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
inquiry  and  was  proceeding  diligently  with 
his  investigations  when  he  was  called  to  a 
seat  on  the  bench.  His  successor  was  John 
Canfield  Spencer,  formerly  private  secretary  to 
Governor  Tompkins,  once  one  of  the  leaders 
among  the  supporters  of  Clinton  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  later  years,  in  succession  Secretary 
of  War  and  of  the  Treasury.  On  receiving  his 
appointment  as  special  attorney  he  at  once 
entered  with  great  zeal  on  his  duties.  He  was 
hardly  the  man  to  have  been  given  such  a 
post  at  such  a  time  and  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. In  early  life  a  Freemason  he  had, 
when  the  hour  of  trial  came,  renounced  the 
order  and  become  eager  to  show  how  com- 
plete was  his  renunciation  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  served  the  Anti-Masonic  party  with 
whom  he  affiliated.    Appointed  by  Governor 
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Van  Buren,  he  continued  to  serve  and  prose- 
cute his  inquiries  under  Throop,  but  in  spite 
of  his  undoubted  activity  and  energy  he  made 
little  or  no  headway,  adding  nothing  really  to 
the  actual  stock  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

In  a  report  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
early  in  1830  Spencer  elaborately  detailed  all 
points  in  the  case  which  had  already  been 
made  public  in  court  or  otherwise,  but  on  the 
main  issue — the  story  of  Morgan's  disappear- 
ance and  his  actual  fate  he  was  as  ignorant 
as  when  he  started  out  on  his  inquiry.  This 
was  no  fault  of  his,  the  reproach  he  placed 
at  the  doors  of  the  fraternity.    Said  he : 

From  the  members  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity 
who  still  adhere  to  it  and  who  consider  themselves 
included  in  the  warfare  of  which  an  account  has 
been  given  no  assistance  whatever  has  been  re- 
ceived, although  the  occasions  demanding  it  have 
been  frequent.  With  but  few  exceptions  witnesses 
who  still  belonged  to  the  institution  have  been  re- 
luctant in  their  attendance  at  court  and  apparently 
indisposed  to  testify.  Difficulties  which  never  oc- 
curred in  any  other  prosecution  have  been  met  at 
every  step.  Witnesses  have  been  secreted;  they 
have  been  sent  off  into  Canada  and  into  different 
states  of  the  Union.  They  have  been  apprised  of 
process  being  issued  to  compel  their  attendance  and 
have  been  thereby  enabled  to  evade  its  service.  In 
one  instance,  after  a  party  implicated  had  been 
arrested  and  brought  into  this  State  he  was  decoyed 
from  the  custody  of  the  individual  having  him  in 
charge  and  finally  escaped.  These  occurrences  have 
been  so  numerous  and  various  as  to  forbid  the 
belief  that  they  are  the  result  of  individual  effort 
alone,  and  they  have  evinced  the  concert  of  so  many 
agents  as  to  indicate  an  extensive  combination  to 
screen  from  punishment  those  charged  with  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  offenses  upon  William  Morgan. 

In  his  researches  he  concluded  that  Elisha 
Adams  held  the  key  to  the  mystery,  and  that 
his  evidence  was  needed  to  establish  judicially 
the  fact  of  Morgan's  death.  But  the  same  re- 
searches led  him  to  understand  that  Adams 
was  a  direct  participant  in  the  crime.  That 
individual  refused  to  speak.  To  induce  him  to 
become  an  informer  Spencer  wrote  Governor 
Throop  on  March  29,  1829,  asking  that  Adams 


be  offered  a  free  pardon  for  whatever  he 
might  have  done  and  also  the  $2,000  men- 
tioned in  Governor  Clinton's  last  proclama- 
tion, if  he  would  only  go  into  court  and  tell, 
unreservedly,  all  that  he  knew.  The  Gover- 
nor declined  to  accede  to  this  request,  mainly 
because  the  proposition  seemed  like  one  in- 
tended to  induce  a  man  to  commit  perjury 
in  the  hope  of  reward  and  because  he  had 
no  power  to  pardon  until  after  conviction. 
In  spite  of  Spencer's  remonstrances  the  Gov- 
ernor remained  firm  and  on  May  4,  1830,  the 
special  attorney  resigned,  disgusted  with  the 
case  all  around.  He  even  went  so  far  in  his 
letter  of  resignation  as  to  hint  that  the  Gov- 
ernor himself  was  trying  to  shield  the  mur- 
derers of  Morgan.  "I  have  to  complain,"  he 
wrote,  **that  my  official  communications  to 
your  Excellency  have  been  divulged,  so  as  to 
defeat  my  measures  and  bring  undeserved  re- 
proach upon  me.  Those  communications  re- 
lated to  the  means  of  discovering  evidence  of 
William  Morgan's  death;  they  were  not  only 
in  their  nature  strictly  confidential  but  the  suc- 
cess of  the  measures  suggested  depended  en- 
tirely upon  their  being  unknown  to  the  parties 
and  their  friends.  Yet  they  became  known  to 
the  counsel  of  the  persons  implicated  in  the 
offenses  upon  William  Morgan.  I  cannot 
comment  on  this  fact  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
do  justice  to  my  feelings  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  State."  Surely  the 
venom  of  a  disappointed  lawyer  could  not  ex- 
press itself  more  clearly.  Spencer  was  un- 
doubtedly an  able  man  but  the  Anti-Masonic 
taint  had  entered  his  system  and  impelled  him 
to  act  for  the  time  in  a  manner  in  keep- 
ing with  the  prevailing  craze. 

This  may  be  said  to  have  closed  the  record 
of  the  State  in  the  Morgan  mystery,  for  al- 
though it  came  up  in  various  guises,  the  pur- 
poses were  always  purely  political  and  the 
efforts  always  ceased  after  they  had  accom- 
plished their  paltry  purpose  of  influencing 
votes.    In  1829  a  beginning  was  made  of  the 
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effort  to  make  Morgan  a  national  issue.  At  a 
great  Anti-Masonic  state  convention  held  in 
Albany,  Feb.  19,  1829,  after  the  usual  resolu- 
tions and  addresses,  the  nature  of  which  must 
be  well  known  to  the  readers  of  this  book  by 
what  has  already  been  written  and  therefore 
need  not  be  retold  here,  a  committee  of  five 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  practicability  of 
calling  a  national  convention,  and  that  com- 
mittee fully  indorsed  the  scheme,  naming  Phil- 
adelphia, Sept.  II,  1830,  as  the  place  and  time 
and  that  each  State  send  an  equal  number  of 
delegates  as  it  had  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress.  "The  object  of  the  con- 
vention when  assembled  shall  be  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  to  them,  in  their  deliberate  wis- 
dom, shall  appear  to  be  most  effectual  to 
annihilate  the  Masonic  institution  and  all 
other  secret  societies  which  claim  to  be  para- 
mount to  our  laws  and  are  hostile  to  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution."  This 
same  Albany  Convention  memoralized  the 
Legislature  on  extra  judicial  oaths,  recom- 
mended the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Mor- 
gan and  took  means  to  start  a  subscription  for 
the  benefit  of  his  wife — or  widow. 

The  idea  of  a  national  convention  at  once 
became  popular,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  this, 
it  was  said,  the  progress  of  the  Anti-Masonic 
party  advanced  with  such  leaps  that  it  upset 
the  calculations  of  most  of  the  petty  politi- 
cians who  heretofore  had  it  in  hand.  It  sought 
no  rival  on  the  throne  of  popular  favor  and 
accepted  no  paltering  with  its  one  great  issue 
from  either  of  the  then  great  political  parties. 
It  also  felt  conscious  of  ultimate  success;  it 
really  was  then, 1830,  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  its 
greatness.  Said  Henry  Dana  Ward  in  his 
short  lived  '*Anti-Masonic  Review:"  "We  do 
but  follow  the  example  of  our  fathers;  in  1774 
they  gathered  in  Congress  in  Philadelphia. 
British  tyranny  was  more  obnoxious  but  not 
more  dangerous  than  Freemasonry.  That  at- 
tacked our  country  openly,  with  arms;  this 
secretly  with  arts;  that  ruled  by  force  pub- 


licly, this  by  influence  unseen;  that  threat- 
ened our  national  rights,  this  our  personal 
liberties;  that  fostered  our  public  insti- 
tutions, this  corrupts  them;  that  cher- 
ished private  enterprise,  this  kills  it;  that 
sought  to  inspire  individual  confidence,  this 
by  falsehood  destroys  it;  that  maintained  the 
forms  of  religious  worship,  this  mocks  at 
them;  and  that  honored  the  laws,  this  breaks 
them.  Truly  we  have  occasion  for  stretching 
out  the  arm  and  drawing  it  not  back  until 
Freemasonry  is  destroyed  from  off  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth.  The  weapons  of  our  war- 
fare are  political — are  lawful  weapons,  mighty 
in  the  arras  of  a  free  people  to  the  pulling 
down  of  strongholds,  casting  down  imagina- 
tions and  every  high  thing  that  exalts  itself 
against  the  laws  of  our  country.  *  *  * 
Political  Anti-Masonry  is  *the  battle-axe  of  the 
Almighty'  to  hew  down  the  lofty  towers,  and 
to  cut  and  fell  the  proud  columns  of  heaven- 
daring  Masonry  and  the  mystic  orders  quail 
before  it." 

The  national  convention  duly  met  in  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love  on  Sept.  11,  1830,  and  in 
the  reports  of  the  Anti-Masonic  party  it  was  a 
grand  success,  as  it  undoubtedly  was  in  point 
of  attendance.  Francis  Granger,  of  New 
York,  presided  and  the  whole  life  story  of 
the  now  sainted  Morgan,  of  the  abduction,  of 
the  murder  and  of  the  heinous  Masonic  crimes 
were  gone  over  as  it  had  been  fifty  times  be- 
fore in  conventions  great  and  small.  As  be- 
came the  seat  of  war,  New  York  probably 
held  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  meeting 
and  its  sons  came  well  to  the  front.  Frederic 
Whittlesey  told  the  delegates  all  about  Mor- 
gan and  his  fate.  Henry  Dana  Ward  explained 
the  real  origin  of  Freemasonry.  John  C. 
Morris  vouched  for  the  truth  of  all  the  pub- 
lished disclosures  [?]  of  Freemasonry.  Sam- 
uel M.  Hopkins  laid  bare  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious obligation  of  Masonic  oaths.  Henry 
W.  Taylor  spoke  of  the  lack  of  support  the 
movement  had  received  from  newspapers  not 
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specially  established  to  give  it  support.  Will- 
iam H.  Maynard  showed  the  evil  effects  pf 
Masonry  on  Christianity.  William  H.  Seward 
described  the  condition  of  the  Anti-Masonic 
party  and  several  other  New  York  enthusiasts 
enlightened  the  delegates.  As  a  result  of  all 
this  it  was  decided  to  hold  another  national 
convention,  in  Baltimore,  Sept.  27,  183 1,  and 
there  nominate  candidates  for  the  presidency 
and  vice-presidency  of  the  United  States. 

Flushed  with  the  success  of  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  the  Anti-Masons  decided  to  try 
and  seat  one  of  their  number  in  the  Governor's 
chair  at  Albany.  Francis  Granger  (afterward 
Postmaster  General  in  W.  H.  Harrison's  cabi- 
net) was  put  forward,  not  alone  because  of  the 
prominence  he  acquired  as  President  of  the 
Philadelphia  conference  but  because  it  was 
thought  he  could  secure  the  support  of  the 
friends  of  Henry  Clay  and  thus  break  down 
the  existing  State  administration  in  the  hope 
of  converting  the  new  one  to  his  interests. 
Qay  was  a  Mason,  but  that  fact  was  over- 
looked, while  the  administration  candidate. 
Governor  Throop,  who  sought  re-election,  was 
an  Anti-Mason,  but  had  not  gone  far  enough 
in  his  performances  therewith  to  suit  the  lead- 
ers of  that  party.  So  the  curious  spectacle 
was  presented  of  the  Anti-Masons  hoping  to 
get  the  aid  of  a  Mason  to  defeat  one  of  their 
own  household.  The  campaign  was  a  most 
exciting  one,  probably  one  of  the  most  bitter 
ever  fought  in  New  York  State,  but  it  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  Granger,  who  received  120,036 
votes,  while  his  opponent  secured  128,842.  It 
was  a  bitter  pill  for  the  antis  to  swallow  and 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  they  did  it  grace- 
fully, but  they  found  solace  in  believing  that 
many  of  those  who  voted  against  Granger  did 
so  because  they  did  not  care  to  relinquish  their 
old  party  affiliations  and  had  to  be  educated 
still  further  in  the  cause.  The  only  pleasant 
feature  of  the  contest  for  them,  however,  was 
the  fact  that  in  Genesee,  Livingston,  Ontario, 
Monroe,  Orleans,  Niagara  and  Erie,  the  seven 


counties  most  directly  influenced  by  the  Mor- 
gan disclosures,  the  Anti-Masons  polled  23,- 
791  votes  and  their  opponents  only  11,105. 
Then  they  pointed  to  the  fact  that  in  1827 
18,000  Anti-Masonic  votes  were  cast,  in  1828 
33,000,  in  1829  70,000,  and  so  the  vote  of 
1830  was,  after  all,  a  grand  one,  even  although 
it  was  not  enough  to  win  the  election. 

In  due  time  the  Anti-Masonic  party,  with 
its  national  aspirations  in  full  swing,  nomi- 
nated William  Wirt,  of  Baltimore,  and  Amos 
Ellmaker,  of  Pennsylvania,  both  lawyers  of 


WILLIAM  WIRT. 


more  than  ordinary  ability,  as  their  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency  of  the 
United  States  respectively.  In  the  Presiden- 
tial contest  of  1832,  however,  President  Jack- 
son was  re-elected  and  Wirt  and  his  colleague 
received  the  electoral  vote  of  only  one  State, 
Vermont.  That  State  also  enjoyed  an  Anti- 
Masonic  Governor  for  one  term,  almost  the 
only  political  success  the  aggregation  ever  en- 
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joyed  as  a  separate  party.  The  election  of 
1832,  when  Wirt  received  a  popular  vote  of 
only  33,108,  proved  their  death-knell,  however. 
After  that  the  Anti-Masons  gradually  lost 
heart  and,  so  far  as  politics  was  concerned, 
the  cause  they  had  struggled  for  was  soon 


after  relegated  to  complete  oblivion.  Prob- 
ably no  class  saw  it  disappear  with  more  pleas- 
ure than  the  cross-roads  politicians,  who  had 
originally  helped  to  build  it  up  with  a  view 
to  its  aiding  in  their  political  influence  and 
swelling  their  personal  fortunes. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


THE  END  OF  THE  CRAZE. 


E  have  been  dealing  now  through- 
out many  pages  with  Anti- 
Masons  and  politicians,  and  it 
is  time  to  turn  again  from  them 
and  consider  the  fraternity  itself  during  this 
episode.  At  first  the  Morgan  disclosures 
were  lightly  thought  of  or  regarded  with  no 
more  seriousness  than  would  any  outrage 
committed  in  their  midst  by  any  man  or  class 
of  men.  Then,  as  the  excitement  deepened 
and  the  members  of  the  craft  in  Genesee, 
Niagafa  and  the  territory  surrounding  found 
themselves  regarded  with  suspicion  and 
shunned,  a  sentiment  of  genuine  alarm  be- 
gan to  take  possession  of  them.  It  was  seen 
that  in  popular  estimation  the  crime  was  not 
one  of  individuals  but  of  the  fraternity;  that 
it  was  believed  to  have  been  ordained  in  se- 
cret conclave  and  carried  out  by  men  who 
had  no  option,  by  their  solemn  oaths,  but  to 
obey  the  orders  of  that  conclave.  The  very 
men  whom  the  finger  of  suspicion  pointed  at 
most  steadily  were  men  whose  last  thought 
would  be  to  commit  a  crime,  and  yet  in  the 
popular  estimation  they  were  as  ready  as  any 
hardened  criminal  could  be  to  steep  their 
hands  in  blood  when  the  fiat  of  an  unknown 
power — so  far  as  the  public  was  concerned — 
gave  them  the  word.  As  time  advanced  the 
evidence  taken  in  court  tended,  seemingly,  to 
confirm  this  popular  view  and  the  church  as 
well  as  the  bench  denounced  the  outrage  and 
the  methods  by  which  it  was  brought  about 
and  the  cry  went  up,  fostered  by  professional 


politicians,  to  sweep  the  hated  organization 
from  the  community.  The  Masonic  frater- 
nity found  itself  thus  face  to  face  with  a  ter- 
rible crisis,  saw  that  a  death  struggle  was 
upon  it,  but  seemed  utterly  unable  to  stem  the 
tide  of  popular  indignation,  a  tide  that  for  a 
time  threatened,  so  far  as  America  was  con- 
cerned, to  engulf  it  as  completely  as  it  was 
said  the  waters  of  the  Niagara  River  had  en- 
gulfed the  form  of  William  Morgan. 

Terrible  as  was  the  crisis,  there  seems  to 
us  no  reason  w^hy  the  fraternity  should  not 
have  emerged  from  it  practically  unscathed 
had  its  own  members  remained  true  to  it, 
and,  conscious  of  the  integrity  of  the  insti- 
tution and  remembering  the  solemnity  of  their 
voluntary  obligations,  remained  steadfast  to 
it  when  the  peril  came.  But  thousands  had 
been  initiated  into  the  order  and  had  assumed 
its  pledges  without  being  Masons  at  heart, 
without  trying  to  penetrate  below  the  Masonic 
surface.  Some  had  joined  in  the  hope  of  in- 
creasing the  sphere  of  their  influence  and  to 
promote  their  political  or  business  advance- 
ment and  finding  their  expectations  in  these 
respects  unrealized  continued  their  connection 
with  the  order  merely  in  a  nominal  way,  not 
even  condescending  to  pay  dues  or  answer  any 
call  for  charity.  When  the  first  danger  signal 
appeared  these  men,  like  the  proverbial  rats, 
began  leaving  the  supposedly  sinking  ship, 
and  when  danger  appeared  imminent  even  . 
good,  zealous  Masons  like  De  Witt  Clinton, 
advised  closing  the  Lodge  room  doors,  and 
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keeping  them  closed  until  the  storm  passed 
over,  as  they  felt  sure  it  would  after  a  brief 
interval.  But  the  storm  lasted  longer  than 
such  prophets  had  anticipated  and,  tempes- 
tuous as  it  was,  it  was  far  from  reaching  its 
height  when  De  Witt  Clinton  rested  forever 
from  his  labors. 

Had  those  who  left  the  order  early  in  the 
storm  remained  content  with  so  doing,  little 
harm,  comparatively,  would  have  been  done, 
but  as  the  tempest  increased  and  the  Masonic 
craft  seemed  doomed  to  destruction,  they 
openly  gloried  in  their  prescience  in  getting 
out  of  it  while  there  was  time.  By  and  by — 
and  they  set  the  fashion — it  became  an  act 
deserving  of  popular  applause  for  such  men 
openly  to  renounce  Masonry  and  the  applause 
was  so  great  that  its  echoes  induced  others  to 
come  out,  acknowledge  their  sin,  and  testify 
to  the  outrageous  teachings  of  the  order,  the 
blasphemous  nature  of  its  oaths  as  well  as 
the  impossibility  of  a  good  Mason  being  a 
good  citizen.  These  men  were  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  foes  of  Freemasonry,  and  the 
more  prominent  they  had  been  in  the  Mystic 
circles,  the  more  degrees  they  had  taken,  the 
warmer  became  their  welcome.  But  this  was 
not  the  worst.  These,  renegade,  timeserving 
and  treacherous  as  their  own  acts  demon- 
strated them  to  be,  in  their  new  connection 
found  prominence  thrust  upon  them  such  as 
they  had  never  found  before.  All  of  them  saw 
a  future  in  store  which  Masonry  had  never 
promised,  and  as  a  natural  result  they  not 
only  gloried  in  their  retraction  but  became 
the  most  bitter,  the  most  cruel  and  the  most 
unscrupulous  persecutors  of  the  craft;  they 
became  the  real  leaders,  the  real  laborers,  in 
all  the  dirty  work  which  the  Anti-Masonic 
party,  more  than  any  other,  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  triumph  of  their  cause. 

Among  such  renegades  no  one  was  more 
prominent  than  Solomon  Southwick,  and  a 
brief  study  of  this  man's  career  will  be  helpful 
to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  motives  which 
lay  at  the  basis  of  the  destroying  zeal  of  the 


''renouncing  Masons."  He  was  a  printer  by 
trade  and  after  working  as  a  journeyman  in 
New  York  removed  to  Albany  and  entered  the 
office  of  his  brother-in-law,  then  proprietor  of 
the  Albany  Register.  In  1808  he  became  sole 
owner  of  the  paper  and  under  him  it  won 
considerable  influence  in  the  Democratic 
party.  But  besides  editing  he  looked  after 
his  personal  fortunes  in  other  ways  and  held 
the  offices  of  Sheriff  of  the  county  and  post- 
master of  the  city  of  Albany.  In  1812  he  was 
made  a  Regent  of  the  State  University.  Soon 
after  ''his  head  got  too  big,"  as  the  politi- 
cians say,  and  he  quarreled  with  his  party, 
his  paper  lost  its  influence  and  patrons  and, 
in  181 7,  had  to  be  discontinued.  Then  he 
"drifted"  from  one  thing  to  another,  but  each 
venture  proved  a  failure  and  although  his  as- 
pirations for  the  governorship  were  crushed  in 
a  style  that  would  have  killed  the  political 
hopes  in  any  ordinary  place  hunter,  he  never 
lost  heart.  With  the  progress  of  the  Anti- 
Masonic  movement  he  saw  his  chance  and  he 
embraced  it.  Having  advanced  in  the  order 
as  far  as  the  Mark  Master's  degree  he  was 
eagerly  welcomed  and  soon  became  so  influ- 
ential a  leader  that  he  secured  the  nomination 
for  Governor  and  though  badly  defeated  (he 
received  33,647  votes)  continued  his  connec- 
tion with  the  party  as  long  as  it  lasted.  His 
"Solemn  Warning  against  Freemasonry," 
published  in  1827,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
party's  text  books  and  he  was  everywhere 
welcomed  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  speakers 
in  the  ranks.  In  the  interests  of  Anti-Ma- 
sonry he  edited  and  published  the  '*National 
Observer,"  and  in  his  editorial  utterances,  as 
in  his  orations,  showed  himself  animated  by 
the  most  intense  bitterness — malice,  even — 
against  his  former  brethren.  With  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Anti-Masonic  craze  into  oblivion 
Southwick  passed  with  it,  but  as  long  as  its 
influence  lasted  he  lingered  with  it  and  even 
as  late  as  1837  he  used  the  prominence  it  gave 
him  to  win  him  a  hearing  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form on  religious  and  moral  subjects.  A 
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strange  sort  of  teacher,  surely.  He  died  two 
years  later  in  poverty^  almost  forgotten  by 
those  who  regarded  him  as  an  idol  but  ten 
years  before. 

The  basis  of  this  man's  career  was  not  pat- 
riotism but  selfishness — pure,  unmitigated 
selfishness  of  the  most  ignoble  description,  and 
selfishness  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  bitterness 
of  all  the  renouncing  Masons  whose  careers 
we  have  studied.  Even  in  the  church  this 
selfishness  was  apparent,  for  among  the  many 
clergymen  who  disavowed  fellowship  with  the 
fraternity  the  question  of  disavowal  was 
swayed  by  the  question  of  their  bread  and 
butter.  These  were  educated  men,  men  who 
knew  that  the  order  was  not  what  its  enemies 
represented  it  to  be,  but  instead  of  using  their 
influence  to  stem  the  storm  of  lies  and  recrimi- 
nation which  assailed  it  they  meekly  bent  their 
heads,  turned  round  and  went  with  the  wind. 
Had  they  tried  they  might  have  done  much  to 
allay  the  storm,  but  they  had  not  the  courage 
of  their  brethren  in  Scotland  who,  in  1843, 
left  their  churches  and  voluntarily  gave  up 
their  homes  and  incomes  for  the  sake  of  a 
principle. 

As  the  Anti-Masonic  tide  gathered  force  the 
renouncing  Masons  became  emboldened  and 
carried  on  an  energetic  missionary  work  in  the 
circles  which  they  had  left  or  from  which  they 
had  been  ignominiously  expelled.  Documents 
like  this  were  handed  around  for  signature 
and  were  a  successful  feature  of  propaganda 
work : 

We,  the  undersigned,  having  formerly  associated 
with  the  Free  Masons,  deem  it  our  duty,  without  in- 
tending to  increase  excitement  or  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  our  Masonic  brethren,  publicly  to  declare 
that  the  system  of  Freemasonry  is,  in  our  judgment, 
of  a  tendency  on  the  whole  pernicious  to  the  moral 
habits,  and  dangerous  to  the  civil  and  religious 
institutions  of  our  country. 

This  was  presented  to  the  brethren  as  a 
safe  and  easy  way  of  getting  outside  of  the 
Masonic  circle.  Said  Henry  Dana  Ward  in 
recommending  it:    **Such  a  declaration  will 


place  their  influence  where  it  ought  to  be, 
without  exposing  their  throats  to  the  knife 
of  every  self-constituted  executioner  of  Ma- 
sonic justice;  such  a  public  declaration  will, 
in  some  degree,  clear  their  skirts  of  the  false- 
hood and  iniquity  now  practiced  and  par- 
tially concealed  under  the  shelter  of  these 
names,  without  exposing  their  wives  to  wid- 
owhood and  to  systematic  defamation,  their 
children  to  orphanage  and  infamy  and  their 
own  good  name  to  foresworn  scandal  and  con- 
tempt." 

We  do  not  know  how  numerously  these  and 
similar  name  hunters  were  signed,  but  they 
must  have  been  fully  up  to  the  expectation 
of  those  who  issued  them,  for  they  were  not 
long  in  circulation  before  they  conceived  the 
idea  of  holding  a  convention  of  renouncing 
Masons,  to  make  their  testimony  more  clear 
cut  and  emphatic. 

This  scheme  was  engineered  by  Southwick 
and  was  brought  to  realization  by  a  conven- 
tion at  Le  Roy  on  Feb.  27,  1827,  which  was 
presided  over  by  him.  It  was  not  a  success 
numerically  and  its  main  business  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  fifteen  to  pre- 
pare for  publication  an  expose  of  all  the  de- 
grees of  Freemasonry  above  that  of  Master. 
That  committee  was  made  up  of  Elder  David 
Bernard,  Elder  John  G.  Stearns,  Solomon 
Southwick,  Rev.  Reuben  Sanborn,  David  C. 
Miller,  John  Haskell,  Herbert  A.  Read,  Rich- 
ard Hollister,  Samuel  D.  Green,  Oliver  For- 
ward, Edward  Giddens,  Judge  Hinman,  Will- 
iam Perry  and  W.  W.  Phelps.  We  are  not 
aware  that  the  labors  of  this  committee,  as 
such,  ever  bore  practical  fruit.  Another  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draft  an  invitation  "to 
all  Freemasons  who  are  opposed  to  Freema- 
sonry and  to  secret  societies  in  general  in  the 
United  States"  to  meet  again  in  similar  con- 
vention at  Le  Roy. 

The  most  important  meeting  of  the  "re- 
nouncing Masons,"  however,  was  that  held  at 
Le  Roy  on  July  4,  1828,  when  they  gave  to 
the  world  what  they  called  their  "Declaration 
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of  Independence."  Southwick  again  pre- 
sided and  a  little  over  loo  delegates  or  repre- 
sentatives or  Anti-Masons  were  present — it  Is 
hard  to  tell  whether  they  appeared  as  repre- 
senting any  men  or  body  of  men,  or  simply 
themselves.  The  "declaration"  was  an  ex- 
traordinary document.  Its  style  was  based  on 
its  more  famous,  more  honest  and  more  intel- 
ligible prototype  of  1776,  and  after  a  pream- 
ble— words,  words,  words,  and  nothing  else — 
it  recited  its  charges  against  the  fraternity  in 
a  series  of  short  paragraphs,  some  of  which 
were: 

It  exercises  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  and 
lives  of  citizens  of  the  republic. 

It  arrogates  to  itself  the  right  of  punishing  its 
members  for  offenses  unknown  to  the  laws  of  this 
or  any  other  nation. 

It  requires  the  concealment  of  crime  and  protects 
the  guilty  from  punishment. 

It  encourages  the  commission  of  crime  by  afford- 
ing to  the  guilty  facilities  of  escape. 

It  affords  opportunities  for  the  corrupt  and  de- 
signing to  form  plans  against  the  Government  and 
the  lives  and  characters  of  individuals. 

It  assumes  titles  and  dignities  incompatible  with 
a  republican  form  of  government  and  enjoins  an 
obedience  to  them  derogatory  to  republican  prin- 
ciples. 

It  prostitutes  the  Sacred  Scriptures  to  unholy  pur- 
poses, to  subserve  its  own  secular  and  trifling  con- 
cerns. 

It  weakens  the  sanctions  of  morality  and  religion 
by  the  multiplication  of  profane  oaths  and  an  im- 
moral familiarity  with  religious  forms  and  cere- 
monies. 

It  substitutes  the  self-righteousness  and  cere- 
monies of  Masonry  for  the  vital  religion  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Gospel. 

It  promotes  habits  of  idleness  and  intemperance 
by  its  members  neglecting  their  business  to  attend 
its  meetings  and  drink  its  libations. 

It  accumulates  funds  at  the  expense  of  indigent 
persons  and  to  the  distress  of  their  families,  too 
often  to  be  dissipated  in  rioting  and  pleasure  and  its 
senseless  ceremonies  and  exhibitions. 

Then  after  those  present  had  signed  this 
document,  probably  with  swelling  sentiments 
in  their  breasts,  hoping  that  their  names 
would  go  down  to  history  with  a  halo  equal 
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to  that  of  the  Signers  of  1776,  these  good 
men  and  true  listened  to  the  committee  of 
exposition  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting, 
and  whose  names  we  have  already  given.  That 
committee  read  exposes  of  the  degrees  to  the 
Royal  Arch  and  then  told  the  methods,  secrets 
and  oaths  of  the  various  orders  of  Masonic 
Knighthood.  These  were  all  voted  to  be 
''substantially  correct"  by  those  present  who 
had,  or  said  they  had,  taken  the  degrees,  and 
the  work  of  the  committee  was  ordered  "pub- 
lished to  the  world." 

With  such  treachery  from  the  inside  is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  Masonic  institution  be- 
gan to  lose  ground?  The  campaign  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  most  ruthless  manner  and^  as  it 
seemed,  with  a  steadily  increasing  measure  of 
success.  Perhaps,  out  of  many,  very  many, 
disquieting  features  the  most  saddening  was 
the  apostasy  of  Cadwallader  D.  Colden.  In 
the  early  history  of  the  Grand  Lodge  no  man 
was  more  honored  in  its  councils.  He  served 
as  Senior  Grand  Warden  for  five  years — 
during  the  entire  period  of  Jacob  Morton's 
Grand  Wardenship,  and  under  De  Witt  Qin- 
ton  from  1810  until  1820,  when  that  states- 
man retired.  Possibly  the  dim  prospect  of  ad- 
vancement which  then  came  to  him  cooled 
his  ardor  and  he  abandoned  his  Masonic  ac- 
tivity. On  April  20,  1829,  a  meeting  of  Anti- 
Masons  was  held  in  New  York,  when  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  "to  address  one  or  more 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  this  State  who 
are  Freemasons,  soliciting  their  opinion  upon 
the  general  character  and  tendency  of  Masonic 
societies."  This  committee,  very  likely  by 
prearrangement,  selected  Cadwallader  D. 
Colden  for  their  opening  attack  and  wrote  him 
on  the  subject,  receiving  in  reply  a  long  let- 
ter in  which  he  discussed  the  Masonic  institu- 
tion calmly,  disclosing  nothing  of  its  work- 
ings, but  expressing  decided  disapproval  of  its 
ways  and  methods.    In  closing  he  said: 

It  may  be  asked  how  it  happens  that  I  should 
have  been  so  long  a  Mason  and  not  until  this  time 
expressed  my  disapprobation  of  the  institution.  It 
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is  true  it  is  nearly  forty  years  since  I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  but  I  began  to  ques- 
tion its  utility  long  ago.  It  must  be  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  since  I  belonged  to  any  Lodge,  and 
some  eight  or  ten  years  that  I  have  not  been  within 
the  walls  of  a  Lodge  room.  During  this  time  I 
have  not  hesitated  to  express  opinions  in  accord- 
ance with  what  I  have  now  written. 

When  I  was  hardly  twenty-one  years  of  age  I 
was  initiated  in  a  Lodge  in  New  York,  which  was 
distinp^uished  for  the  respectability  of  its  members. 
All  of  these  I  knew  must  have  submitted  to  what- 
ever would  be  required  of  me.  My  confidence  that 
they  would  not  have  done  any  wrong  induced  me  to 
pass  through  the  required  forms  with  very  little — 
too  little — consideration.  A  like  deference  for  the 
example  of  others  led  me  from  step  to  step  with  the 
same  inconsiderateness.  It  was  not  until  the  buoy- 
ancy of  youth  had  passed  that  I  began  to  see  the 
vanity  and  folly  and,  as  I  thought,  the  evil  tendency 
of  Masonry.  Morgan's  fate  has,  I  acknowledge, 
strengthened  the  unfavorable  impressions  I  enter- 
tained previous  to  his  murder. 

Since  that  event  I  have  thought  the  institution 
not  only  idle  and  useless,  but  this  horrible  catas- 
trophe has  evinced  that  its  mysteries  may  engender 
infatuation  that  will  stop  at  no  crime.  Since  that 
event  I  have  believed  it  would  be  a  relinquishment 
of  a  duty  I  owed  to  society  if  I  suffered  my  respect 
for  those  venerated  men  who  have  left  the  world 
to  believe  that  Masonry  was  approved  by  them,  pre- 
vent me  from  expressing  the  convictions  of  my  own 
mind  of  its  merits.  The  example  of  the  many  who 
have  stood  as  high  in  the  ranks  of  Masonry  as  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world  would  have  induced  me 
to  have  buried  my  own  thoughts  in  silence.  I  should 
have  been  awed  by  their  opinions  could  I  be  sure 
that  these  patrons  of  whom  Masonry  so  justly  boasts 
deliberately  examined  the  merits  of  the  institution; 
but  when  I  reflect  how  many  years  of  my  life  were 
passed  before  I  gave  the  subject  due  consideration 
I  cannot  but  suppose  that  they,  like  myself  for  a 
loner  time,  may  have  been  content  to  rest  on  the 
example  of  their  predecessors  and  that  they  have  left 
their  successors  free  to  express  their  opinions.  If 
these  are  unfavorable  to  Masonry  no  one  can  say 
that  they  are  in  opposition  to  what  would  have  been 
the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  persons  whose  great 
examples  arc  considered  of  such  authority.  *  *  * 
I  come  forward  the  more  readily  at  this  moment 
when  I  think  no  party  or  unworthy  motive  can  be 
attributed  to  me;  when  the  excitement  occasioned 
by  the  murder  of  Morgan  has  subsided  into  a  just 
abhorrence  of  the  guilty;  and  when  the  question  is 


not  whether  every  Mason  is  a  bad  man,  but  whether 
Masonry  is  not  a  bad  institution.  I  believe  that  it 
does  no  good  that  might  not  be  accomplished  by 
far  better  means.  Its  secrecy  and  extensive  com- 
binations are  dangerous.  Its  titles  and  trappings 
are  vain,  foolish  and  inconsistent  with  our  repub- 
lican institutions.  Its  pretensions  are  absurd,  fal- 
lacious and  impious,  and  its  ceremonies  and  mys- 
teries are  profane  and  lead  many  to  believe  that  they 
impose  obligations  paramount  to  the  laws.  How- 
ever limited  the  influence  of  my  opinion  might  be,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  end  my  life  leaving  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  I  had  lived  and  died  an  advocate  of  an 
institution  of  which  I  entertained  such  views. 

This  letter,  although  its  writer  started  off 
with  the  declaration  that  he  would  "disclose 
none  of  the  secrets  of  Masonry,"  was  received 
with  wild  joy  by  the  Anti-Masons  and  it  was 
printed  and  circulated  broadcast  over  the 
land.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  added  greatly 
to  the  excitement  which  prevailed  and  to  the 
general  feeling  of  distrust,  even  of  hatred, 
which  had  been  aroused  against  the  order, 
especially  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  England.  That  letter  called  out  many 
from  the  order  who  were  not  steadfast.  It 
was  called  the  ''candid  confession  of  one  who 
was  in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  Masonic  in- 
stitution, as  a  man  who  had  held  high  office 
in  it  as  well  as  in  civic  life  and  who  stood  high 
in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens.  It  was 
certainly  a  severe  blow  to  those  who  still  re- 
mained faithful  and  a  fresh  period  of  disin- 
tegration set  in.  That  process,  in  fact,  had 
been  going  on  for  some  time  in  the  Morgan 
country,  and  almost  the  same  issues  of  the 
Anti-Masonic  papers  that  contained  Colden's 
letter  told  how,  on  March  19,  a  meeting  of  the 
representatives  of  nine  Lodges  in  Rochester 
had  voted  to  surrender  their  charters.  The 
praise  bestowed  upon  Colden,  however,  was 
offset  by  the  admonishment  administered  to 
those  obdurate  ones  who  retired  from  Ma- 
sonry in  deference  to  public  sentiment,  declar- 
ing at  the  same  time  their  adherence  to  and 
admiration  of  its  principles.  These  men,  it 
seems,  in  their  published  address,  while  ac- 
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knowledging  defeat,  remained  defiant  and 
yielded  "submission  to  the  imperious  judg- 
ment which  intolerance  has  pronounced."  At 
the  same  time  they  stood  by  their  colors  in 
such  words  as  these :  "Let  it  not  be  supposed 
that  we  mean  to  admit  that  there  is  anything 
in  Masonry,  as  we  have  severally  received  and 
understood  it,  immoral  in  its  tendency  or  any- 
wise dangerous  to  either  civil  or  religious  lib- 
erty or  opposed  to  the  Christian  religion." 
Such  a  declaration  laid  before  the  Anti- 
Masonic  leaders  was  like  placing  a  red  rag 
before  a  maddened  bull,  and  the  signers  were 
reminded  that  by  not  renouncing  Masonry 
they  were  still  Masons  and  lay  under  the  sus- 
picion which  attached  to  all  connected  with 
the  Order.  "You  are  Freemasons  yet,"  was 
said  in  one  editorial  in  the  Anti-Masonic  Re- 
view, "entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  Order.  As  such,  Anti-Masons  must 
strenuously,  but  in  a  tone  of  softened  feeling, 
continue  to  oppose  you,  altogether  resist  your 
claim  to  public  favor,  and  unhesitatingly  pre- 
fer others  before  you  for  trusts  of  emolument 
and  posts  of  official  power."  But  notwith- 
standing this  such  a  wholesale  slaughter  of 
charters  was  hailed  as  a  sure  omen  of  coming 
victory  at  the  polls  and  elsewhere — particu- 
larly at  the  polls.  "It  is  a  glorious  triumph 
for  the  foes  of  secret  societies  that  their  ene- 
mies disband,  that  they  who  have  defied  all 
earthly  sway  cower  before  the  stern  gaze  of 
public  inquiry,  and  shrink  and  flee  away  under 
the  awful  rebuke  of  public  opinion,  distinctly 
expressed  by  our  yeomanry  at  the  polls.  They 
may  mutter  in  the  spirit  of  a  whipped  school- 
boy: they  do,  but  they  submit;  and  that  sub- 
mission, followed  by  righteousness,  is  all  we 
ask.  *  *  ♦  They  yield  to  public  opinion 
their  charters,  and  we  cherish  the  hope  that 
ere  long  they  will  also  yield  to  it  their  Ma- 
sonic oaths." 

It  is  difficult  to  place  on  record  a  fitting  idea 
of  the  persecution  to  which  the  Masonic  Fra- 
ternity as  such  and  its  members  as  individuals 
were  subjected  while  this  noted  public  delu- 


sion lasted.  No  crime  was  too  mighty  against 
the  State  or  too  cruel  against  the  citizen  not 
to  be  imputed  to  them,  and  rumor  hinted 
darkly  at  deeds  which  were  too  awful  to 
be  named  being  committed  in  the  privacy  of 
the  Lodge  rooms  or  ordered  there  and  carried 
out  by  helpless,  even  if  unwilling,  tools.  The 
Fraternity  was  blamed  for  bringing  about  the 
French  Revolution,  for  inspiring  a  series  of 
revolutions  in  Mexico,  for  being  at  the  bottom 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr,  with  trying 
to  overturn  the  government  of  the  country, 
with  coercing  the  bench  and  prostituting  the 
machinery  of  justice,  with  tampering  with  the 
ballot-box,  and  in  a  general  way  with  all  sorts 
of  civil,  legal,  moral  and  religious  transgres- 
sions, wrongs  and  iniquities.  The  Anti- 
Masons  claimed  the  highest  motives,  declared 
they  were  engaged  in  a  "second  war  for  lib- 
erty," and  for  some  reason  inscrutable  to  us 
declared  that  Morgan  was  "well  called  the 
Helen  of  this  war,"  a  curious  title  for  a 
drunken  debauchee  and  contemptible  loafer. 
Tt  was  admitted  that  all  Masons  were  not  di- 
rectly associated  with  Morgan's  abduction  and 
death,  but  they  could  not  tell  who  were,  and 
unless  a  man  came  voluntarily  out  of  the 
Order  and  renounced  its  oaths  they  held  him 
personally  guilty  of  murder. 

Such  arguments,  fostered  by  the  most  skill- 
ful wire-pulling  and  presented  in  all  sorts  of 
variations  by  practiced  orators,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  Morgan  had  disappeared  as  com- 
pletely as  though  the  earth  had  swallowed 
him,  had  their  effect,  and  after  awhile  Lodge 
after  Lodge  closed  its  doors.  Hundreds  sur- 
rendered their  charters,  many  did  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  observe  this  formality,  and 
simply  stood  abandoned.  As  the  excitement 
progressed  men  who  were  known  to  be  Free- 
masons were  hooted  and  jeered  at  on  the 
streets  and  found  their  personal  safety  often 
in  peril.  Persuasion  as  well  as  force  and 
threats  were  used  to  induce  the  brethren  to 
renounce  their  oaths.  Doctors  were  com- 
pelled to  do  so  to  retain  their  patients,  trades- 
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men  to  transact  their  business,  and  clergymen 
to  be  regarded  as  loyal  to  their  Master.  The 
bitterness  of  the  struggle  handicapped  all  offi- 
cials in  public  life  who  were  known  or  sus- 
pected of  belonging  to  the  craft;  a  candidate 
for  any  office  who  had  expressed  even  a  de- 
gree of  sympathy  for  the  institution,  who 
thought  that  Freemasons  were  entitled  to  fair 
treatment  as  were  all  other  classes  of  citizens, 
was  a  marked  man  and  his  canvass  weakened 
if  not  ruined.  Even  the  memory  of  the  dead 
was  assailed  and  doubts  were  cast  upon  the 
official  integrity  of  such  men  as  Livingston 
and  Clinton.  It  was  not  denied  that  most  of 
the  founders  of  the  Republic  were  Freema- 
sons, but  it  was  averred  that  in  their  day 
Masonry  was  a  harmless  institution,  or,  rather, 
Its  hideousness  was  not  apparent,  or  they 
would  have  cast  it  from  them.  Then,  too, 
it  was  admitted  that  Washington,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  thoughtlessness,  had  joined  a  Lodge, 
and  the  Anti-Masons  circulated  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  him  late  in  life,  an  imperfect  reading 
of  which  might  make  people  think  he  was 
indifferent  to,  if  he  did  not  actually  renounce, 
Masonry,  but  took  care  not  to  issue  a  later 
document,  in  which  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try explicitly  stated  his  position.  But  their 
use  of  this  letter  was  on  a  par  with  the  rest 
of  their  campaign — or  methods  of  work. 
They  hesitated  at  nothing — lying,  trickery, 
personal  abuse  or  even  personal  assault — 
which  could  help  in  their  canvass,  and  even 
religion  was  dragged  into  the  Anti-Masonic 
mire.  In  such  circumstances  the  sanctity  of 
private  life  was,  as  might  be  expected,  ruth- 
lessly invaded.  Father  was  turned  against 
son,  wife  against  husband,  brother  against 
brother,  and  whole  families  were  often  dis- 
united and  so  remained  while  the  hideous 
nightmare  lasted.  No  indignity  was  too  rank 
to  be  heaped  upon  a  Freemason,  no  wrong 
was  too  outrageous  not  to  be  done  to  one  who 
retained  his  connection  with  the  Order  and 
respected  the  obligations  he  took  at  its  altar, 
and  for  this  law  and  scripture  were  freely 


quoted  and  zealously  invoked.  A  Mason  was 
a  pariah,  an  outcast,  who  gloried  in  his  shame, 
and  this  feeling  was  so  intense  that  it  lingered 
in  the  hearts  of  the  uneducated  masses  of  the 
people  long  after  Anti-Masonry  as  a  political 
power  had  spent  its  force  and  after  its  hideous 
presence  had  passed  forever  from  the  presence 
of  men.  It  is  the  evil  of  such  movements, 
movements  founded  in  iniquity  and  fostered 
by  appealing  to  the  passions  of  the  people, 
that  their  effect  continue  evident  long  after 
their  vitality  has  ceased.  As  late  as  1848, 
we  are  told  by  George  W.  Atwell  in  his  inter- 
esting "Leaves  from  the  History  of  Union 
Lodge,  No.  48,"  a  Lodge  at  Lima,  N.  Y., 
"clothing  infected  with  smallpox  was,  during 
a  meeting  of  the  Lodge,  heaped  against  the 
door  leading  to  the  Lodge  room,  then  situ- 
ated in  the  American  Hotel,  at  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  village  of  Lima,  and  every  member 
in  attendance  save  one  suffered  from  the  con- 
tagion." It  may  be  said,  however,  that  after 
the  defeat  of  Wirt  the  political  features  of  the 
crusade  were  abandoned;  it  was  fully  demon- 
strated that  for  the  leaders  there  was  nothing 
in  it  and  they  turned  their  attention  to  pastures 
new.  Then  slowly  but  surely  the  eyes  of  the 
people  began  to  open,  truth  and  reason  re- 
sumed their  sway,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
principles  of  Freemasonry  had  passed  through 
the  terrible  ordeal  unscathed.  Later  attempts 
to  make  political  capital  by  attempting  to  re- 
vive the  Anti-Masonry  craze  of  1826-36  met 
with  no  better  success.  Even  as  late  as  1875 
an  Illinois  gentleman  named  Wheaton  was 
nominated  as  an  Anti-Masonic  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  and  on  one  occasion,  in  the 
hope  of  influencing  votes.  Senator  Don  Cam- 
eron of  Pennsylvania  attempted  to  get  the 
United  States  Senate  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
matter,  but  the  attempt  miserably  failed. 

Even  to  the  present  day  we  hear  of  Anti- 
Masonic  movements  in  various  quarters,  and 
the  anathemas  of  the  Church  of  Rome  are  still 
hurled  against  it.  but  the  time  has  long  passed 
since  such  attacks  have  had  any  real  effect  or 
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retard  the  progress  of  the  institution  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  the 
Order,  in  the  United  States  at  all  events,  will 
ever  again  be  called  on  to  pass  through  an 
ordeal  like  that  which  followed  the  disappear- 
ance of  Morgan.  Since  then  Masonry  has  ad- 
vanced with  gigantic  strides,  its  principles  are 
better  understood,  and  the  beneficent  result 
of  these  principles  are  patent  to  all  men.  It 
has  become  a  power  in  the  commonwealth  and 
that  power,  it  is  known  and  acknowledged,  is 


only  brought  to  bear  for  good.  It  is  a  sup- 
porter of  law,  liberty  and  order,  it  fosters 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  inculcates  true 
religion,  pure  and  undefiled.  It  is  active  in 
charity,  in  education  and  all  good  works,  and 
in  inculcating  that  fraternal  spirit  which  in 
time  will  bring  about  that  true  golden  age 
when,  in  the  words  of  Scotia's  bard  and  Poet 
Laureate — 

Man  to  man  the  warld  o'er, 
Shall  brothers  be— for  a'  that. 


Book  VI. 

THE    EPOCH    OF  SCHISM. 


CHAPTER  L 


AFTER  THE  STORM. 


E  must  now  turn  our  attention  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  and  to  Free- 
masonry itself,  after  having  in 
many  pages  traced  the  course  of 
its  deadliest  struggle  as  completely  as  our 
space  would  warrant,  as  honestly  as  becomes 
a  chronicler  of  veritable  history,  and  as  dis- 
passionately as  is  possible  when  one  has  to 
deal  with  charlatans,  knaves  and  time  servers 
and  their  usual  ally,  the  "general  public."  Of 
course  we  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  consider- 
ing all  who  were  active  in  the  Anti-Masonic 
reign  of  terror  as  being  either  frauds,  charla- 
tans or  time  servers.  There  were  doubtless 
honest  men  among  them — there  were  honest 
men  connected  with  the  Mississippi  Scheme, 
there  were  honest  men  who  believed  in  the 
Divine  institution  of  slavery,  and  there  were 
honest  men  who  believed  in  the  moon  hoax — 
but  they  were  misled  by  friendship,  or  polit- 
ical sympathy,  or  by  some  peculiar  obliquity 
in  their  make-up,  some  form  of  mental  weak- 
ness which  made  them  ready  to  receive  im- 
pressions when  presented  to  them  with  all  the 
glitter  of  tinged  oratory  and  paper  argument, 
when  seasoned  with  appeals  to  their  patriot- 
ism, their  love  of  liberty,  their  inherent  rights 
as  citizens  of  a  free  republic.  We  see  such 
men  in  every  form  of  popular  delusion,  grop- 
ing their  way  to  the  front  and  supplying  the 
honest  enthusiasm  which  was  needed  to  bring 
about  a  full  measure  of  success. 

Had  the  Grand  Lodge,  when  the  cloud 
burst,  realized  the  extent  of  the  storm  and  at- 
tempted to  meet  it  with  the  energy  displayed 


by  those  who  brought  it  about,  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  tempest  would  have  raged  as  long  as  it 
did,  or  that  it  would  have  aroused  anything 
like  the  bitter  feeling  which  darkened  the  his- 
tory of  American  politics  for  so  many  years. 

But,  conscious  in  the  purity  of  their  own 
motives,  in  the  innocence  of  their  purposes, 
and  confiding  in  the  record  of  their  members 
for  patriotism  and  lawabidingness  from  the 
time  the  Order  was  established  in  America, 
they  relied  on  the  general  knowledge  of  that 
to  defend  them  from  the  various  crimes  with 
which  they  stood  charged.  When  they  real- 
ized their  mistake  and  saw  that  the  torrent  of 
vengeance  was  sweeping  on  in  such  force  as 
to  threaten  their  complete  destruction,  they 
attempted  to  stem  the  torrent — but  it  was 
almost  too  late,  and  they  found  themselves 
tossing  about  in  its  pathway,  struggling  for 
bare  life. 

Even  when  the  rejoicing  of  the  union  of 
1827  was  at  its  height  the  storm  had  burst, 
but,  so  far  as  the  records  go,  no  official  notice 
of  it  was  taken  at  that  memorable  meeting  of 
the  Grand  Lodge.  Charges  of  abduction  and 
murder  and  all  the  rest  of  it  were  then  being 
hurled  against  the  craft,  judicial  forces  were 
at  work,  and  public  meetings  were  being  held 
to  denounce  Freemasons  of  all  sorts  and  de- 
grees, but  the  Masonic  authorities  stood  im- 
passive— so  far  as  the  public  were  concerned — 
and  did  nothing  to  counteract  the  many 
agencies  then  actively  and  ruthlessly  at  work 
to  make  the  Order  a  victim  to  politics. 

But  before  the  annual  meeting  in  June, 
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1828,  the  extent  of  the  evil  was  apparent.  The 
City  Lodges — to  a  considerable  extent  at 
least — held  their  own,  but  the  returns  from 
the  country  were  meager  and  discouraging. 
Many  warrants  had  been  surrendered  and 
were  held  by  the  Grand  Lodge  and  the  outlook 
seemed  dark  indeed.  What  was  wanted  was 
a  clear,  unmistakable  utterance  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  on  the  subject  of  the  abduction,  but 
it  was  not  forthcoming.  Even  the  offer  of 
an  addition  to  the  standing  reward  for  the 
capture  of  the  abductors,  or  the  discovery  of 
Morgan,  or  the  recovery  of  his  body,  might 
then  have  disarmed  the  politicians  and  allayed 
public  distrust,  but  such  a  thing  was  not  even 
hinted  at,  and,  deeming  themselves  secure  in 
their  innocence,  they  faced  the  storm.  Of 
course  we  know  their  policy  was  wrong,  but 
then  we  can  survey  the  situation  placidly  and 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  agencies  at 
work;  a  knowledge  which,  of  course,  our 
brethren  of  1828  did  not  and  could  not  possess. 
That  year  only  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted at  any  of  the  meetings  and  in  June  Van 
Rensselaer  was  re-elected  Grand  Master,  the 
Rev.  Henry  1%  Feltus  was  elected  Deputy  in 
place  of  Richard  Hatfield,  and  the  other  lead- 
ing officers  were  re-elected.  The  only  busi- 
ness worth  noticing  was  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  "the  assembling  of 
clandestine  Lodges  in  the  city,"  the  cause  be- 
ing a  Lodge  of  colored  men  which  met  and,  in 
their  own  way,  initiated,  passed  and  raised  can- 
didates and  proclaimed  them  Masons.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  investigate  into  the 
working  and  legitimacy  of  this  body,  Boyer 
Lodge  No.  I,  it  was  called,  and  in  its  report 
submitted  the  following  year,  this  committee 
adjudged  the  Lodge  to  be  a  clandestine  one. 
This  w^as  adopted  by  the  Grand  Lodge.  But 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  decision  of 
the  committee  was  not  brought  about  on  ac- 
count of  the  color  of  the  African  Masons,  and 
indeed  in  reading  the  report  we  imagine  that 
had  these  colored  men  disbanded  their  Lodge 
and  made  application  to  the  Grand  body  for 


a  charter,  measures  would  have  been  taken 
to  have  granted  their  requ6st.  This  they  did 
not  do  and  preferred  to  continue  as  they  were. 
However,  as  the  question  of  African  Lodges 
came  before  the  Grand  Lodge  later  on,  and 
in  a  much  more  important  shape,  we  may 
dismiss  all  consideration  of  the  matter  for  the 
present. 

In  1829  the  gloom  deepened,  the  country 
Lodges  were  dying  off  by  the  score  or  clos- 
ing their  doors  until  the  storm  passed  over, 
and  every  day  brought  news  of  fresh  deser- 
tions, some,  like  that  of  Golden,  of  great  im- 
portance. Anti-Masonic  newspapers  .  were 
daily  springing  up  and  instead  of  cross-roads 
orators  discussing  politics,  they  found  in  Anti- 
Masonry  a  fruitful  and  profitable  theme.  The 
business  at  the  meetings  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
was  simply  formal.  At  the  annual  meeting 
Mordecai  Myers  was  elected  Deputy  Grand 
Master  in  place  of  the  Rev.  Henry  L  Feltus, 
who  died  in  September,  1828.  James  Herring 
was  elected  Secretary  in  succession  to  Oliver 
Lowndes,  who  had  resigned  Nov.  19,  1828, 
and  James  Van  Benschoten  became  Grand 
Treasurer.   The  other  officers  were  re-elected. 

The  most  notable  of  these  officials  was  un- 
doubtedly James  Herring,  who  for  many  years 
was  the  most  active  and  influential  member 
of  the  fraternity  in  New  York.  He  was  bom 
in  London  in  1794  and  removed  to  this  coun- 
try in  1804  with  the  other  members  of  his 
family.  In  1816  he  was  initiated  in  Solomon's 
Lodge,  Somerville,  N.  J.,  and,  removing  to 
New  York  in  1822,  he  affiliated  with  Clinton 
Lodge,  which  he  served  as  Master  in  1827-28, 
and  again  in  1832  and  1834,  the  time  when 
the  Morgan  unpleasantness  was  at  its  height. 
When,  in  1834,  Clinton  Lodge  surrendered  its 
charter  and  formed  a  union  of  its  forces  with 
St.  John*s,  No.  I.,  Herring  affiliated  into  that 
venerable  Lodge;  and  later,  in  1843, 
iated  with  Strict  Observance  Lodge,  No.  94, 
which  he  had  helped  to  form  and  of  which 
he  was  the  first  Master.  His  first  Grand 
Lodge  appointment  was  as  Assistant  Grand 
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Secretary,  to  which  he  was  chosen  Sept.  3, 
1828,  and  his  election  to  the  Grand  Secretary- 
ship followed  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.  In  this  capacity  he  rendered  invalua- 
ble services  to  the  fraternity  in  the  State. 
Fully  realizing  the  nature  of  the  struggle  in 
which  Masonry  was  then  engaged,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  conflict  and  endeavored  to 
stem  the  tide  which  seemed  to  be  sweeping 
the  craft  to  sure  destruction.  He  visited  all 
the  Lodges  he  could  possibly  reach,  advising 
them  to  continue  their  meetings;  he  wrote  to 
the  country  Lodges  imploring  them  to  remain 
steadfast  to  the  order,  and  when  disintegration 
threatened  to  capture  any  district  he  directed 
all  the  energies  of  his  pen  to  prevent  it  or 
at  least  to  prevent  it  being  complete.  In  the 
press,  as  occasion  offered,  he  repelled  the  most 
odious  charges  brought  against  the  fraternity 
and  by  his  efforts  he  did  much  to  make  possi- 
ble even  the  corporal's  guard  which  in  some 
places  was  all  that  remained  out  of  a  once 
prosperous  and  harmonious  Lodge.  Indeed, 
for  years  he  seemed  to  be  the  only  prominent 
member  of  the  fraternity  who  was  not  afraid 
to  speak  out,  who  had  no  care  for  politics, 
who  carried  on  an  active  campaign  on  behalf 
of  the  order,  who  believed  that  the  time  of 
persecution  and  malignity  would  pass  away 
and  who  strove  to  keep  intact  the  structure 
which  had  been  reared  during  so  many  years 
of  earnest,  honest  work.  When  he  entered 
upon  office  but  little  more  of  that  structure 
remained  than  its  framework,  and  even  that 
was  threatened.  That  it  was  saved  was  due 
in  a  great  measure  to  his  exertions,  aided,  of 
course,  by  the  solid  foundation  of  truth,  hon- 
esty, integrity  and  benevolence  on  which  it 
stood.  James  Herring  was  a  portrait  painter 
and  in  his  studio  in  Chatham  Square  he  had 
as  sitters  many  of  the  most  prominent  New 
Yorkers  of  his  time,  while  his  reputation  as 
an  artist  was  more  than  local.  In  1832  he 
brought  out  a  "National  Portrait  Gallery  of 
Distinguished  Americans,"  of  which  the  por- 
traits were  from  his  own  studio  while  he  also 


wrote  several  of  the  accompanying  biogra- 
phies, and  later  he  illustrated,  partly,  another 
work  of  the  same  description  published  in 
Philadelphia.  As  an  orator  he  was  justly  re- 
garded as  among  the  most  prominent  and 
finished  of  his  time  outside  of  politics,  and 
those  of  his  efforts  in  that  line  which  have 
appeared  in  print  fully  bear  out  his  contempo- 
rary reputation.  Brother  Herring's  history,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  Masonic  affairs,  will  be 
fully  told  in  the  pages  which  follow  and  we 
may  here  close  this  sketch  by  saying  that  his 
later  years  were  passed  in  Paris  and  he  died 
there  in  1867.  His  remains  were  carried 
across  the  Atlantic  and  an  immense  throng 
attended  the  funeral  services  at  St.  Stephen's 
Church  in  New  York  on  September  27,  that 
year.  The  interment  was  in  Greenwood  Cem- 
etery, and  there  the  Masonic  service  was  re- 
cited and  the  body  laid  at  rest. 

Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  declined  to  be  a 
candidate  for  re-election  in  1830,  and  that  fact 
becoming  known  caused  some  show  of  in- 
terest to  be  taken  in  the  annual  meeting  of 
that  year  so  that  77  Lodges  were  represented. 
Outside  of  the  election  and  routine  business 
nothing  of  moment  came  before  the  meeting 
with  the  exception  of  a  resolution  being  pre- 
sented decreeing  lhat  "every  Past  Master  who 
is  or  has  been  a  member  of  a  Lodge  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  New  York  should  be  a  mem- 
ber of  Grand  Lodge,"  which  was  lost,  as  it 
deserved  to  be,  when  it  came  iip  for  final 
action  the  following  year.  The  Secretary, 
anxious  to  discover  just  where  the  Grand 
Lodge  stood  in  point  of  membership,  and 
realizing  the  difficulties  under  which  many  if 
not  all  of  the  country  Lodges  were  laboring 
hard,  had  introduced  a  resolution:  "That  all 
Lodges  in  arrears  for  dues  for  more  than  eight- 
een months,  and  who  may  represent  their 
inability  to  pay  such  dues,  shall  be,  and  are 
hereby,  discharged  from  the  same  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  of  their  return  for  the 
first  year  of  their  delinquency  *  *  and  in 
default  thereof  that  they  surrender  their  war- 
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rants,  jewels,  etc.,  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution."  A  resolution  also 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Visitor  to 
each  county  to  "Call  on  the  several  Lodges 
within  his  district,  to  examine  into  their  situa- 
tion, to  receive  the  amount  of  their  returns, 
or  a  surrender  of  their  warrants,  jewels,  etc.," 
and  the  Visitor  was  to  be  allowed  **his  actual 
expenses,  not  in  any  case  exceeding  50  per 
cent  of  the  amount  collected." 

Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  had  been  elected 
against  his  wish  in  1829  and  his  declination 
at  this  time  being  too  peremptory  to  over- 


MORGAN  LEWIS. 

come,  a  change  had  to  be  made  and  the 
choice  fell  upon  a  man  of  national  reputation, 
Morgan  Lewis.  The  change  in  the  Grand 
Mastership  was  the  only  one  of  any  conse- 
quence from  the  board  elected  or  appointed 
the  previous  year. 

Morgan  Lewis  was  born  in  New  York  City 
in  1754  and  was  the  son  of  Francis  Lewis 
who,  with  William  Floyd,  Philip  Livingston 
and  Lewis  Morris,  signed  the  Declaration  of 


Independence  as  the  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress of  New  York.  He  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1773  and  studied  for  the  bar. 
His  studies  in  this  respect  were  soon  inter- 
rupted for  in  1774  he  became  a  volunteer  in 
the  patriot  forces  and  was  elected  captain  in 
a  New  York  regiment,  afterward  known  as 
the  2d  New  York.  In  this  body  he  reached 
the  rank  of  Major  and  was  its  actual  com- 
mander. In  1776  he  became  aide  to  Gen. 
Horatio  Gates,  and  having  received  the  rank  of 
Colonel  he  served  throughout  the  campaign 
which  terminated  with  the  battle  of  Saratoga. 
In  1778  he  commanded  the  advance  of  the 
army  of  Gen.  Clinton  in  its  advance  against 
the  forces  of  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Joseph 
Brant,  who  were  then  operating  in  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley.  He  attacked  the  enemy  at 
Stone  Arabia  and  completely  routed  them. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Lewis  resumed  his 
study  of  law  and  was  soon  admitted  to  prac- 
tice. He  was  also  elected  a  member  of  As- 
sembly from  New  York,  and  afterward  from 
Dutchess  County.  In  1790  he  became  a  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1791.  Attorney  General  of  the  State. 
In  1792  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  a  year  later  became  its 
Chief  Justice.  Of  course  this  rapid  advance 
was  due  to  political  reasons  and  was  the  re- 
sult of  powerful  backing,  for  Morgan  Lewis 
had  the  support  of  the  Hamilton  faction  or 
party  in  the  State  and  he  was  the  successful 
candidate  of  that  party  for  Governor  in  1804, 
but  we  know  enough  of  the  man  to  judge 
that  his  mental  qualities  and  studious  tem- 
perament fully  warranted  his  promotion.  His 
election  as  Governor,  in  which  he  defeated 
Aaron  Burr,  was  indeed  one  of  the  events 
which  brought  about  the  unhappy  duel  be- 
tween that  stormy  petrel  in  American  politics 
and  Alexander  Hamilton.  His  record  as  Gov- 
ernor was  an  uneventful  one,  but  under  his 
suggestion  and  guidance  a  permanent  fund 
for  the  establishment  and  support  of  common 
schools  was  established,  and  the  militia  service 
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of  the  State  was  strengthened  and  special 
attention  was  given  to  its  advancement  in 
point  of  discipline  and  armament. 

On  retiring  in  1807  from  the  gubernatorial 
chair,  Morgan  Lewis  spent  his  time  on  his 
estate  at  Staatsburgh,  Dutchess  County,  and 
like  the  majority  of  retired  statesmen  devoted 
himself  to  agriculture.  But  he  was  not  long 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of  rural  life.  In 
1810  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Senate.  In  1812  President  Madison  of- 
fered him  the  Secretaryship  of  War,  but  he  de- 
clined and  Madison  at  once  appointed  him 
Quartermaster  General  of  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral and  the  appointment  was  confirmed  by 
the  United  States  Senate.  He  intended  to  re- 
ject this  appointment  also,  holding  some  views 
of  his  own  regarding  the  management  of  that 
office,  but  these  views  were  at  once  met  by 
legislation  and  he  accepted,  filling  the  office 
for  a  year.  Then,  being  appointed  Major 
General,  he  repaired  to  the  Niagara  frontier 
and  took  command  of  a  division  of  the  forces 
there,  Gen.  Dearborn  being  commander-in- 
chief.  After  much  active  service  on  the  bor- 
der Gen.  Lewis  was,  in  1814,  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  defenses  of  New  York  City  and 


he  soon  made  his  presence  apparent  and  did 
everything  that  military  foresight,  backed  by 
willing  and  enthusiastic  helpers  with  head  and 
hand,  could  suggest  to  give  a  warm  reception 
to  any  enemy.  That  none  appeared  because 
New  Orleans,  instead  of  New  York,  was  se- 
lected as  the  scene  of  warfare,  may  have  been 
due,  as  much  as  anything,  to  the  recognized 
strength  of  Gen.  Lewis*  defensive  prepara- 
tions. He  was  a  man  of  broad,  liberal  views, 
and  in  all  the  relations  of  life  won  hosts  of 
friends.  One  authority  says:  "At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  advanced  the  funds  that  were 
necessary  for  the  discharge  of  American  pris- 
oners in  Canada.  He  remitted  all  arrears  of 
rents  that  were  due  from  those  of  his  own  ten- 
ants in  Dutchess  County  that  had  either  gone 
or  sent  a  son  to  the  war,  and  by  his  good 
qualities  avoided  on  his  own  estates  all  anti- 
rent  difficulties."  His  later  years  were  spent 
in  retirement,  mainly  in  Dutchess  County,  al- 
though his  Masonic  duties  were  not  neglected, 
while  as  President  of  the  New  York  Histori- 
cal Society  and  of  the  Order  of  the  Cincin- 
nati and  in  other  ways  he  continued  to  make 
his  influence  felt  in  divers  directions  for  good 
until  the  close  of  his  long  career,  April  7, 
1844. 


CHAPTER  n. 


COUNTING  THE  LOSSES. 


11^^ •  LEWIS  was  elected,  it  seems, 
Grand  Master  without  his  knowl- 
edge, and  without  having  been 

'!  consulted  in  any  way,  the  selec- 
tion having  been  inspired  by  Grand  Secre- 
tary Herring.  So  it  was  necessary  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  patriot  at  his 
country  seat  at  Hyde  Park  and  it  appears  that 
they  were  a  little  doubtful  of  the  success  of 
their  mission,  but  the  veteran  received  them 
with  the  utmost  hospitality  as  representatives 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  when  they  stated 
what  had  taken  place,  and  asked  his  accept- 
ance so  as  to  give  the  benefit  of  his  name,  in- 
fluence and  example  to  the  Grand  Lodge, 
then  passing  through  a  terrible  crisis,  he 
readily  consented  and  endorsed  what  had  al- 
ready been  done  in  his  nomination  and  elec- 
tion. Probably  he  was  the  more  ready  to 
do  this  because  by  his  side  stood  his  vener- 
able wife,  a  sister  of  Chancellor  Livingston, 
the  first  of  the  Great  Grand  Masters  of  New 
York.  The  committee  were  delighted  with 
their  reception  and  returned  to  New  York 
feeling  certain  that  the  tide  of  opposition  and 
malice  had  by  the  result  of  their  journey  re- 
ceived a  check.  Gen.  Lewis,  it  may  be  here 
stated,  at  the  time  of  his  election  was  not  a 
member  of  any  Lodge.  He  had  been  initiated 
in  Masters'  Albany,  in  1777,  but  had  long  al- 
lowed his  active  membership  to  lapse.  Says 
McClenachan:  "It  was  not  until  the  attention 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  was  directed  to  the  ne- 
cessity and  equity  of  drawing  a  distinct  line 


between  nominal  Masons  and  the  bona-fide 
supporters  of  the  institution  that  he  attached 
himself  as  a  member  of  a  subordinate  Lodge; 
but  the  propriety  of  his  doing  so  impressed 
him  at  once,  and  as  there  was  no  Lodge 
nearer  his  residence  in  Dutchess  County  he 
became  an  affiliated  member  of  St.  John's 
Lodge  No.  I,  on  the  23d  of  June,  1841,  when 
in  the  87th  year  of  his  age." 

As  was  anticipated,  the  news  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Gen.  Lewis  was  a  bombshell  in  the 
Anti-Masonic  ranks.  He  had  no  political  as- 
pirations, so  they  could  not  influence  him  by 
threatening  to  revenge  themselves  at  the  polls, 
his  laurels  in  active  life  had  all  been  won, 
so  they  could  not  pretend  to  throw  obstacles 
in  his  future  path.  His  personal  character 
was  too  high  to  be  maligned  and  his  services 
to  his  country  had  been  too  great  to  permit 
him  to  be  ignored.  So,  in  default  of  aught 
else,  they  tried  to  soften  the  effect  of  the 
election  by  ridiculing  it.  They  were  so  cer- 
tain of  success,  they  alleged,  that  even  the 
name  and  influence  of  a  Revolutionary  patriot 
soldier  could  not  retard  their  triumph. 

Grand  Master  Lewis  was  installed  on  June 
24  by  Past  Grand  Master  EHsha  W.  King,  and 
on  that  occasion  there  was  some  plain  speak- 
ing on  the  Morgan  question.  In  his  address 
Brother  King  said: 

Freemasonry  can  now  enroll  on  her  list  of  pat- 
rons another  soldier  of  the  Revolution  and,  while 
the  most  important  offices  in  this  institution  shall 
thus  continue  to  be  filled  by  men  enjoying  the  affec- 
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tions  and  confidence  of  an  intelligent  community, 
we  mav  reasonably  hope  that  the  apprehension  and 
prejudices  which  have  been  recently  excited  by  the 
misguided  conduct  of  a  few  obscure  and  wicked 
individuals  will,  ere  long,  be  dissipated  and  the 
benign  influence  of  Freemasonry  again  be  exercised 
without  interruption. 

The  Grand  Master,  addressing  the  brethren, 
said: 

Circumstances  beyond  control  having  for  many 
years  obstructed  a  regular  association  with  the 
Lodge  of  which  I  was  last  a  member,  it  will  not  sur- 
prise should  the  ceremonials  of  the  Order  have 
escaped  my  memory.  This  cannot,  however,  be  the 
case  with  its  principles  and  obligations,  which  are 
too  deeply  impressed  on  my  mind  ever  to  be  re- 
moved. 

The  circumstance  alluded  to  by  the  very  respect- 
able brother  who  has  kindly  officiated  at  this  in- 
auguration is  one  to  be  contemplated  more  in  pity 
than  in  anger,  except,  perhaps,  as  it  regards  those 
who  certainly  had  the  power,  and  whose  duty  it  was 
rather  to  stifle  than  to  fan  the  embers  of  discord 
until  they  had  blown  them  into  a  flame  of  persecu- 
tion better  adapted  to  the  darkness  of  the  middle 
ages  than  to  the  enlightened  period  of  the  present 
day.  When  we  behold  these  men  connecting  tne 
excitement  which,  if  they  did  not  create,  they  cer- 
tainly cherished  and  increased  with  political  party 
views,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  they  have 
been  actuated  by  sinister  and  selfish,  not  by  virtuous 
and  laudable  motives. 

The  crime  must,  in  candor,  be  allowed  to  have 
been  of  an  aggravated  nature,  and,  as  far  as  the 
immediate  perpetrators  of  the  offense  are  concerned, 
merits  the  most  exemplary  punishment.  But  to 
visit  the  sins  of  a  few  worthless  individuals  on  the 
whole  body  of  an  institution  founded  in  benevolence, 
charity,  and  the  purest  philanthropy,  which  has  sub- 
sisted for  ages  with  unblemished  reputation,  enroll- 
ing within  its  pale  countless  numbers  of  the  best  of 
patriots,  statesmen,  sages  and  divines,  must  meet 
the  reprobation  of  the  virtuous  and  disinterested. 
If  Masonry,  a  human  institution,  is  to  be  anathema- 
tized for  having  furnished  a  few,  a  very  few,  en- 
thusiasts and  fanatics,  what  shall  we  say  to  those 
deemed  of  Divine  origin?  Has  not  every  religion 
which  history  records  been  obnoxious  to  similar 
objections?  And  among  them  none,  perhaps,  has 
shed  more  blood  than  that  which  we  profess.  Shall 
we,  therefore,  discard  it?  Shall  we  deprive  suffering 
humanity  of  its  best,  its  surest  consolation  under  the 
chastening  afflictions  of  Divine  dispensations?  I 
say.  God  forbid! 


But  we  have  been  told  as  falsely,  as  insiduously, 
that  Masonry  has  a  certain  aptitude  to  demoraliza- 
tion. Might  not  the  same  be  said  with  equal  justice 
of  the  sacred  writings?  Has  not  the  religious  fan- 
atic, as  well  under  the  Jewish  as  Christian  dis- 
pensations, invariably  justified  his  lawless  shedding 
of  blood  by  those  revealed  but  misconstrued  truths 
— truths  we  hold  Divine? 

But  we  have  our  mysteries.  So  has  our  holy 
religion.  The  writings  of  our  patron  saint  are  full 
of  them.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  I  trust,  discard 
the  one  or  the  other. 

Our  forms  have  been  made  the  subject  of  ridicule. 
A  sufficient  answer  to  this  is  that  for^ns  are  essen- 
tial to  the  existence  of  all  societies.  As  they  are 
arbitrary,  they  will  sometimes  give  scope  to  the 
carpings  of  the  too  fastidious;  but  they  never  can, 
with  justice,  be  held  to  derogate  from  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  any  institution.  I  have  been  a 
member  of  this  useful  and  honorable  Fraternity  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  and  have  never  until  now 
heard  the  calumny  uttered  that  its  obligations  under 
any  circumstances  impugned  the  ordinances  of  civil 
or  religious  society.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold 
ourselves  bound  to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
which  are  Coesar's;  and  unto  God  the  things  which 
are  God's;  and  I  can  with  truth  a/firm  that  I  never 
knew  a  man  who  became  a  Mason  and  whose  prac- 
tice conformed  to  the  precepts  it  inculcates  who  did 
not  become  a  better  man  than  he  had  been  here- 
tofore. 

While  with  the  accession  of  Morgan  Lewis 
a  better  feeling  seemed  to  prevail  in  the  craft 
and  the  efforts  of  Grand  Secretary  Herring 
in  preserving  the  institution  from  further 
havoc  were  eminently  successful,  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  Anti-Masonic  party  seemed  only 
to  increase  with  the  passing  of  time  and  so 
for  several  years  there  is  little  to  report  of 
Freemasonry  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
bulk  of  the  business  done  at  the  successive 
meetings  of  the  Grand  Lodge  was  mainly 
formal  and  routine  and  a  recital  of  it  may 
be  spared  the  reader.  The  efforts  of  Secretary 
Herring  were  directed  not  only  to  prevent 
any  further  breaches  in  the  ranks,  but  to  as- 
certain entirely  the  extent  of  the  damage. 

And  first  he  strove  to  put  the  fraternity  clear 
before  the  public  as  to  its  position  on  the 
Morgan  abduction.    In  1831  he  introduced  or 
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caused  to  be  introduced,  the  following  pre- 
amble and  resolution: 

Whereas,  It  has  been  alleged  that  an  outrage  has 
been  committed  on  the  body  of  William  Morgan; 
and, 

Whereas,  Proceedings  in  consequence  of  such  al- 
legations have  been  made  in  our  courts  of  justice  in 
relation  to  the  subject;  and, 

Whereas,  By  means  of  false  representations  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  impress  the  public  mind 
with  an  opinion  that  this  Grand  Lodge  and  the 
fraternity  in  general  have  attempted  to  screen,  if 
not  protect  the  perpetrators  of  this  alleged  outrage; 
therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Grand  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  ascertain  from  the  public  records  a  statement  of 
the  facts  in  relation  to  the  persons  said  to  have  been 
Masons,  charged  and  convicted  of  the  abduction  of 
Morgan,  and  report  to  the  Grand  Lodge  at  the 
next  annual  communication. 

This  resolution  was  carried  and  the  secre- 
tary collected  the  required  data.  In  1832  this 
material  was  submitted  to  a  committee  of  five, 
but  they  were  unable  to  formulate  a  report  on 
account  of  the  great  mass  of  material  it  was 
necessary  to  read  and  consider,  and  re- 
quested more  time.  This  was  granted,  but 
that  seems  to  have  ended  the  investigation, 
for  by  the  time  they  were  ready  to  report 
the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  the  Anti-Ma- 
sonic conspiracy  and  the  position  of  the  fra- 
ternity was  beginning  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood. 

Grand  Secretary  Herring  in  his  effort  to 
preserve  the  remaining  outposts  of  the  insti- 
tution and  in  strengthening  those  which  re- 
mained found  his  task  a  hard  and  difficult 
one,  one  which,  in  fact,  w^ould  have  seemed 
impossible  to  a  mind  less  strongly  imbued  with 
a  firm  belief  in  the  inherent  strength  of  Ma- 
sonic principles.  In  1832  no  less  than  107 
warrants  were  declared  forfeited,  and  85  in 
1834,  while,  no  Lodges  were  directed  to  show 
cause  why  they  should  not  be  similarly  dealt 
with.  Then  most  of  the  Lodges  were  unable 
to  pay  in  full  their  arrears  of  Grand  Lodge 
dues  and  had  to  be  leniently  dealt  with,  as, 
under  the  circumstances,  they  deserved  to  be. 


but  some  were  contumacious.  Some  Lodges 
refused  to  deliver  up  their  property  when  their 
warrants  were  withdrawn,  others  had  it  smug- 
gled away  so  that  it  could  not  be  seized,  and 
some  refused  to  meet  or  return  the  warrant, 
afraid,  apparently,  to  touch  Masonr>'  in  any 
way.  In  1835  twelve  members  of  Watertown 
Lodge  renounced  all  connection  with  Ma- 
sonry in  a  communication  to  a  newspaper,  and 
for  this  they  were  expelled  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  in  December  of  that  year.  But  this 
result  had  so  little  effect  that  their  example 
of  using  the  public  press  to  express  their  Ahti- 
Masonic  sentiments  was  soon  after  followed 
by  51  other  members  of  the  same  Lodge  and 
a  like  penalty  was  imposed. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  instance  of 
contumaciousness  was  furnished  by  St.  An- 
drew's Lodge  No.  7,  one  of  the  pioneer 
Lodges  in  the  city  and  the  most  active  and 
influential  when  the  Grand  Lodge  was  formed. 
In  fact,  as  we  have  seen  in  an  earlier  part 
of  this  work,  it  was  for  a  time  the  Grand 
Lodge,  as  the  officers  of  that  body  under 
Walter  were  mainly  taken  from  its  ranks. 
On  March  4,  1835,  its  members  sent  a  let- 
ter to  the  Grand  Lodge  stating  that  they  vol- 
untarily surrendered  their  charter  and  that  the 
Lodge  had  neither  property  nor  jewels  nor 
money.  The  letter  was  signed  by  Cornelius 
Bogert,  Joseph  Hosie  and  Martin  E.  Thomp- 
son. It  was  found,  however,  that  prior  to 
sending  the  letter  the  brethren  had  distrib- 
uted the  funds  of  the  Lodge  among  the  poor 
members,  had  given  their  jewels  and  other 
property  to  a  blind  asylum,  and  destroyed 
their  books  and  papers.  This  condition  of  af- 
fairs was  transferred  to  the  Grand  Stewards 
and  they  finally  reported  that  **while  St.  An- 
drew's Lodge  had  not  technically  violated  the 
Constitution  they  had  violated  the  spirit  of  the 
Masonic  compact,  inasmuch  as  they  had  given 
away  Masonic  funds  which  had  been  contrib- 
uted by  Masons  for  the  relief  of  the  Masonic 
poor  and  have  left  the  poor  of  their  own 
Lodge  to  suffer,  some  of  whom  have  since 
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been  recommended  by  a  part  of  these  very 
same  persons  to  the  Grand  Stewards  for  re- 
lief; they  have  made  a  mockery  of  Masonic 
charity  by  giving  to  an  institution  for  the  blind 
the  jewels  and  other  Masonic  embellishments 
which  to  such  an  institution  can  be  of  no  use." 
It  was  proposed  at  first  to  expel  these  con- 
tumacious St.  Andrew's  brethren,  but  ample 
apologies  were  offered,  ignorance  of  Masonic 
law  was  pleaded  and  so  harsh  measures  were 
not  applied. 

The  condition  of  the  Grand  Lodge  on 
emerging  from  the  Morgan  crisis  may  best 
be  learned  by  a  few  figures  submitted  by  the 
Grand  Secretary  at  various  meetings.  In  1834 
he  could  only  find  264  Lodges  on  the  roll. 
After  85  had  been  summarily  struck  off  179 
remained  and  of  these  less  than  50  were  really 
in  good  standing.  In  1836  when  45  Lodges 
were  represented,  he  presented  another  report, 
the  figures  of  which  were  very  impressive. 
After  stating  that  in  1826  there  were  some 
500  Lodges  in  existence,  he  submitted  the 
following  figures  of  attendance  and  receipts 
at  the  succeeding  June  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Lodge: 

1827.   228  lodges  represented.    Revenue  $5»30i 


1828.  130  "  "  "  4,277 

1829.  87  "  "  "  2,355 

1830.  77  "  "  "  2,474 

1831.  71  "  "  "  ^'798 

1832.  52  "  "  "  i»6i5 

1833.  56  "  "  "  1,400 

1834.  53  "  "  "  ^573 

1835.  49  "  "  "  1.631 


At  the  same  time  he  reported  "that  there 
remain  hundreds  of  forfeited  warrants  scat- 
tered throughout  the  State,  liable  to  be  car- 
ried out  of  the  State,  lost  or  clandestinely 
used;  that  property  of  various  kinds  remains 
throughout  the  State  which  by  forfeiture  of 
warrants  belonged  to  the  Grand  Lodge;  that 
opposition  to  Masonry  never  again  could  be 
revived  in  the  State." 

In  summing  up  the  havoc  which  the  Morgan 
issue  made  in  the  Masonic  ranks  in  New  York, 


my  revered  predecessor  as  Historian  of  Grand 
Lodge,  Charles  T.  McClenachan,  wrote: 
"From  the  commencement  of  the  Morgan  ex- 
citement retrogression  in  Masonry  was  ob- 
servable; for  a  long  period  there  was  little 
enthusiasm  and  the  faithful  awaited  the  awak- 
ening. Out  of  502  Lodges,  no  less  than  420 
had  surrendered  their  warrants,  leaving  the 
meager  number  of  two  dozen  Lodges  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  two  in  Brooklyn,  one  in 
Hudson,  and  the  others  dotting  the  eastern 
section  of  the  State.  Existence  was  almost 
all  that  was  sought  for  by  even  devotees,  from 
the  period  of  the  Compact  in  1827  to  the 
year  1836.  Benevolent,  Holland,  Howard, 
Independent  Royal  Arch,  Albion,  John  Han- 
cock, Abram's,  Washington,  Montgomer}-, 
Manhattan  and  Mount  Moriah  had  managed 
to  maintain  a  life  more  or  less  inactive.  Naval. 
No.  69,  and  Mariners',  No.  67,  had  been  fortu- 
nate in  having  a  membership  that  followed  the 
sea;  the  two  or  three  Lodges  that  used  a  for- 
eign language  and  were  open  to  foreign  vis- 
itors and  usages  were  favored  by  the  presence 
of  those  who  were  little  affected  by  the  besom 
of  the  Morgan  pestilence;  of  these  were 
L'Union  Francaise,  Adelphi,  and  German 
Union;  at  long  intervals  they  would  have  a 
candidate.  Trinity  No.  12  united  its  fortunes 
with  the  Germans,  as  did  Clinton  No.  143  with 
St.  John's  No.  I,  in  1833,  which  Lodge  in 
the  ten  years  may  claim  to  have  been  suc- 
cessful, as  its  number  of  initiates  was  about 
thirty." 

Before  leaving  this  subject  it  may  be  well 
to  mention  another  matter  which  in  a  small 
and  more  agreeable  way  helped  to  reduce  the 
roster  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  In  1832  it  waived 
jurisdiction  over  the  Lodges  it  had  established 
in  Colombia  owing  to  the  establishment  there 
of  a  Grand  Lodge,  and  for  the  same  reason  it 
transferred  Detroit  Lodge,  No.  337,  Oakland, 
No.  343,  Menomania.  No.  374,  and  Monroe 
Lodge.  No.  375,  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Michi- 
gan and  seven  Lodges  in  Mexico. 

Possibly  one  of  the  most  significant  signs 
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of  the  change  which  was  taking  place  in  public 
opinion  was  the  fact  that  it  was  deemed  op- 
portune for  the  craft  to  once  more  appear 
in  public  as  Masons  and  in  Masonic  clothing. 
This  was  on  June  26,  1834,  when  a  public 
funeral  procession  took  place  to  express  the 
regret  of  New  York  at  the  loss  of  Lafayette, 
he  who  had  so  befriended  the  nation  when  a 
friend  was  most  needed.  The  Grand  Lodge 
on  this  occasion  turned  out  in  force — 600 
brethren  are  said  to  have  been  in  line,  but 
the  figures  seem  doubtful — and  marched  from 
Euterpean  Hall  to  the  City  Hall  Park  and 
listened  to  a  eulogy  on  **The  French  Patriot, 
The  Nation's  Adopted  Son/'  by  the  Rev.  Evan 
M.  Johnson,  Grand  Chaplain.  On  June  7, 
1837,  too,  the  brethren,  clothed,  gathered  in 
St.  Matthew*s  Church  and  listened  to  an  ora- 
tion by  the  Grand  Secretary  on  Past  Grand 
Master  Jacob  Morton  and  Elisha  W.  King, 
both  of  whom  died  on  Dec.  2,  1836.  But 
quietly  as  these  public  displays  had  passed  off 
the  Grand  Lodge  was  not  disposed  to  run 
any  risks  by  encouraging  too  frequent  appear- 
ances, except  in  the  case  of  funerals,  and  even 
in  that  contingency  processions  had  been 
abandoned  during  the  height  of  the  persecu- 


tion. Matters  now  looked  hopeful,  however, 
and  a  desire  for  public  parades  had  taken 
possession  of  some  of  the  brethren.  It  may 
be  stated  that  the  Grand  Lodge,  from  its  in- 
ception, has  been  invariably  opposed  to  pro- 
cessions on  the  part  of  individual  Lodges,  and 
even  omitted  time  and  again  the  public  ob- 
servance of  St.  John's  day  by  declining  to 
authorize  the  usual  parade.  With  the  return 
of  freedom  from  Morganomania,  as  some  one 
has  called  it,  many  of  the  younger  brethren 
were  anxious  to  show  their  fidelity  to  the  craft 
by  getting  up  such  displays  on  all  sorts  of 
occasions,  but  the  necessary  permission  was 
always  refused.  In  1836  a  meeting  of  many 
of  the  brethren  in  the  city  was  held  and  ar- 
rangements made  for  a  parade  on  June  24 
that  year,  but  the  Grand  Lodge  by  a  majority 
vote  refused  to  entertain  the  matter  and  give 
the  necessary  sanction.  This  caused  consid- 
erable ill  feeling  and  led  to  a  serious  schism 
which  was  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the 
craft  was  even  then  barely  recovering  from 
the  effects  of  its  terrible  experience  with  the 
Anti-Masons.  But  the  story  of  this  schism, 
which  lasted  for  some  thirteen  years  is  too 
important  to  be  told  at  the  end  of  a  chapter. 


CHAPTER  m 


THE  ATWCX)D  GRAND  LODGE. 


nrM|  N  the  spring  of  1837  York  Lodge, 
RH  HH  No.  367,  passed  a  resolution 
Bl  that  its  members  should  unite 

^^^^Sl  in  public  procession  on  St.  John's 
day  of  June  that  year  and  invited  other  Lodges 
to  join  with  them.  Silentia  Lodge  at  once  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  as  did  Benevolent  Lodge. 
Hibernia  Lodge  soon  after  fell  into  line.  A 
committee  was  formed  to  prosecute  the  neces- 
sary arrangements.  When  the  Grand  Lodge 
officials  were  informed  of  these  proceedings 
the  arrangements  were  pretty  well  advanced, 
and  an  orator  had  been  secured,  dinner  be- 
spoken, hall  engaged,  and  so  forth.  In  fact 
the  first  official  intimation  the  Grand  Lodge 


had  of  the  proposed  festival  was  when  a  com- 
mittee called  on  Grand  Secretary  Herring  and 
asked  if  there  was  anything  in  the  Constitu- 
tion which  prohibited  a  procession  on  St. 
John's  Day  without  a  permit  from  the  Grand 
Master  or  his  Deputy.  The  answer  was  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  Constitution,  but  that 
there  were  several  resolutions  extant  which 
prohibited  such  parades  and  that  one  expressly 
forbade  any  public  demonstration  until  oth- 
erwise ordered.  On  that  authority  the  Dep- 
uty Grand  Master  ordered  the  proceedings  at 
once  stopped  and  the  proposed  procession 
abandoned.  This  the  visitors  declined  to  do.* 
It  was  claimed  by  the  Atwood  party  that  in  the 


♦This  summary  is  based  on  McClenachan's  ac- 
count. In  the  history  of  York  Lodge  by  Thomas 
Keating  we  read  that  the  Lodges  "deputized  a  sub- 
committee of  seven  brethren  to  ascertain  of  the 
Deputy  Grand  Master  officially  if  it  was  necessary 
to  procure  a  dispensation  from  the  Grand  Officer  for 
said  celebration.  In  performance  of  said  duty  they 
called  at  the  Grand  Secretary's  office  and  there 
found  the  Deputy  Grand  Master  and  Grand  Secre- 
tary, of  whom  the  committee  inquired:  *Is  ther^ 
any  provision  in  the  Constitution  relative  to  holding 
Masonic  nrocessions  or  any  requirement  necessary 
for  holding  the  same?'  The  Grand  Secretary  re- 
plied: 'You  have  the  Constitution  and  can  as  well 
judge  as  me.'  They  responded  that  they  were  well 
aware  of  that;  that  they  had  searched  and 
could  not  find  any  clause  denying  the  right 
of  a  Lodge  to  hold  a  procession,  but  they  came  for 
official  information  and  required  an  official  answer; 
they  also  desired  to  know  'if  there  were  any  writing, 
not  printed  in  the  Constitution,  forbidding  the  same? 
The  Grand  Secretary  replied  'there  was  not  that  he 


was  aware  of,'  and  to  their  request  the  R.  W.  Brother 
decided  officially  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  prohibited  any  regular  Lodge  from 
celebrating  that  day  (June  24)  in  the  usual  manner 
without  permission  from  the  Grand  Lodge."  The 
interview  is  described  in  similar  terms  by  John  G. 
Barker  in  his  "History  of  Silentia  Lodge."  Both 
of  these  accounts  seem  to  be  based  on  Atwood's 
own  story,  which  was  printed  shortly  after  the 
trouble  broke  out.  It  will  be  seen  it  expressly 
states  that  the  legality  of  the  proposed  procession 
was  clear,  so  far  as  printed  or  written  laws  were 
concerned,  and  makes  no  reference  to  any  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  officials  that  the  parade  should  not  be 
held.  We  can  readily  believe,  however,  as  was 
claimed,  that  the  Grand  Lodge  officials  knew  of  the 
movement  before  the  committee  waited  upon  them 
and  had.  informally,  tried  to  prevent  it.  We  think 
that  is  a  fair  inference,  even  in  view  of  the  state- 
ments in  the  histories  from  which  we  have  just 
quoted. 
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ten  days  which  elapsed  between  the  commit- 
tee's visit  to  the  Grand  Secretary's  office  and 
the  date  of  the  procession  not  a  word  was 
heard  from  the  Grand  Lodge  on  the  subject, 
although  the  preparations  went  openly  on. 
However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
on  the  night  before  the  parade  an  official  pro- 
hibition, signed  by  the  Deputy  Grand  Master 
and  attested  by  the  Grand  Secretary,  was  sent 
to  the  general  committee  and  duly  received 
and  that  on  the  following  morning  when  the 
paraders  were  assembling  Deputy  Grand  Mas- 
ter Benschoten  and  Grand  Secretary  Herring 
went  to  Union  Hall  and  again,  verbally,  this 
time,  prohibited  the  parade.  A  vote,  however, 
was  taken,  300  brethren  decided  to  march 
in  spite  of  the  official  inhibition  the  procession 
started  forth. 

A  defiance  of  the  lawful  authorities  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  so  palpable  and  public  as  this 
could  only  have  one  result  if  the  Grand  body 
was  to  retain  its  own  prerogatives  or  even 
its  own  self  respect,  and  that  was  the  taking 
of  prompt  and  stringent  measures  against 
those  implicated.  An  emergent  meeting  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  was  called  on  July  12,  when 
a  charge  was  preferred  against  York  Lodge, 
as  the  leader  in  the  movement,  for  "creat- 
ing a  disturbance  and  confusion  among  the 
fraternity,  subversive  of  the  principles  of  the 
order  and  injurious  to  its  prosperity  and  char- 
acter, by  a  violation  of  duty  to  the  Grand 
Lodge."  This  charge  was  divided  into  five 
specifications,  in  which  were  set  forth  the  facts 
that  the  Lodge  had  resolved  to  hold  a  public 
procession,  without  legal  authority ;  that  it  had, 
by  publication  in  the  newspapers,  invited  other 
Lodges  to  unite  in  that  intention ;  and  that  it 
had  actually  held  the  procession  in  violation 
of  the  decisions  and  rules  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Dep- 
uty Grand  Master.  Similar  charges  were,  at 
the  same  time,  preferred  against  the  Masters 
of  both  Benevolent  and  Silentia  Lodges,  and 
some  other  brethren  who  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  affair. 


The  whole  subject  was  referred  to  the  Grand 
Stewards'  Lodge,  and  as  a  result  the  warrant 
of  York  Lodge  was  declared  forfeited  and 
its  Master,  Henry  C.  Atwood,  its  officers 
and  members,  expelled.  W.  F.  Pratt,  Past 
Master,  and  Henry  Jones,  Grand  Warden, 
of  Lafayette  Lodge;  Orlando  Warren,  Mas- 
ter, Henry  Weaver,  Senior  Warden,  of  Silen- 
tia Lodge;  John  Bennett,  Master,  William 
Caskaden,  Past  Master,  of  Benevolent  Lodge, 
were  expelled  from  membership  and  all  rights 
and  privileges  of  Masonry.  The  decisions  and 
sentences  of  the  Grand  Stewards'  Lodge  were 
sustained  by  the  Grand  Lodge  at  a  meeting 
on  September  6,  and  the  warrant  of  Silentia 
Lodge  was  in  addition  declared-  forfeited. 

This,  briefly  stated,  was  the  origin  of  the 
trouble  which  led  to  the  schism.  There  were 
innumerable  charges,  lengthened  Masonic 
trials,  the  usual  evidence  and  a  vast  amount 
of  abuse  and  recrimination,  the  introduction  ol 
which  would  tire  any  ordinary  and  intelligent 
reader.  Both  parties  put  forward  lengthened 
arguments  and  the  contumacious  paraders  en- 
deavored to  prove  they  were  right  and  to 
show  that  they  had  been  ill-treated  and  were 
the  victims  of  a  rather  high-handed  show  of 
authority.  But  all  they  said,  all  the  evidence 
brought  forward  on  their  behalf,  and  all  the 
arguments  used  did  not  alter  the  main  fact, 
a  fact  admitted  on  both  sides,  that  they  ex- 
pressly and  wantonly  disregarded  an  order  is- 
sued by  the  Grand  Lodge  through  its  regu- 
larly appointed  officers.  Insubordination  of 
this  sort,  if  permitted,  would  soon  destroy  any 
Grand  Lodge  and  is  contrary  to  all  modern 
Masonic  teachings  and  practice.  Five  days 
after  their  expulsion  most  if  not  all  of  the 
suspended  brethren  met  in  the  Howard  House 
and  organized  a  new  Grand  Lodge.  Possibly 
that  result  was  the  real  object  some,  at  least, 
of  the  leaders  of  the  trouble  had  in  view. 

The  prime  mover  in  the  disturbance,  the 
most  outspoken  advocate  in  defiance  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  and  the  most  outrageous  in  de- 
nunciation of  the  tyranny  of  the  Grand  Stew- 
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ards'  body  and  the  arbitrary  dictation,  as  he 
deemed  it,  of  the  Deputy  Grand  Master  and 
Grand  Secretary,  was  Henry  C.  Atwood,  then 
Master  of  York  Lodge.  He  was  born  at 
Woodbury,  Conn.,  in  1800  and  initiated, 
passed,  and  raised  in  Morning  Star  Lodge, 
Oxford,  that  State.  In  1826,  having  then  been 
settled  in  New  York  for  some  time,  he  helped 
to  found  Mystic  Lodge,  No.  389,  and  he  was 
twice  elected  its  Master.  In  1830  he  left  New 
York  and  resumed  membership  in  his  mother 
Lodge,  of  which  he  became  Master  in  the 
following  year  and  served  three  terms.  Then 
he  returned  to  New  York,  threw  in  his  Ma- 
sonic fortunes  with  York  Lodge  and  was 
elected  its  Master  in  1836  and  1837.  He  was 
a  most  enthusiastic  Mason,  but  we  should 
judge  from  his  record  more  enthusiastic  about 
its  offices  and  glitter,  about  the  influence  and 
power  it  gave,  than  about  the  lessons  it  sym- 
bolized or  the  duties  it  inculcated.  As  a  busi- 
ness man  he  was  a  failure.  He  held  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Custom  House  but  lost  it  after  a 
change  in  the  National  Administration  and 
then  became  proprietor  of  a  resort  known  as 
Hermitage  Hall,  at  the  corner  of  Allen  and 
Houston  streets.  It  was,  however,  not  a  suc- 
cess, and  indeed  his  personal  fortunes  once 
reached  so  low  an  ebb  as  almost  to  impel 
him  to  retire  from  Masonic  affiliation  alto- 
gether, but  he  managed  to  hold  on.  In  all 
the  branches  of  Masonry  he  attained  promi- 
nence. In  the  Chapter  and  Commandery  he 
was  equally  zealous  and  in  connection  with  the 
Scottish  Rite  many  a  bit  of  wordy  warfare 
has  since  been  fought  around  his  name.  He 
used  to  boast  that  he  had  conferred  more  de- 
grees than  any  other  man  of  his  time,  and 
those  who  followed  his  Masonic  career  or 
studied  it  had  no  doubt  that  this  boast  rested 
on  a  solid  foundation.  He  was  always  fond, 
however,  of  tinkering  with  the  ritual,  of  im- 
proving it  according  to  his  ideas,  and  being 
by  no  means  an  educated  man,  he  often  in- 
jected matter  into  the  recognized  work  which 
was  utterly  unnecessary  and  out  of  place,  even 


although  at  times,  notable  for  its  originality 
and  quaintness.  But  such  things  were  really 
above  his  capacity  and  when  in  1850  he  pub- 
lished **The  Master  Workman,"  a  new  and  im- 
proved ritual,  it  was  roundly  condemned  by 
every  Masonic  scholar  and  thinker  and  has 
since  almost  disappeared. 

Of  Atwood's  remarkable  activity,  of  his 
restless  activity,  in  the  craft,  better  evidence 
cannot  be  presented  than  is  contained  in  the 
following  reminiscent  paragraphs  written 
many  years  ago  by  the  late  R.  B.  Folger: 

In  1825  an  event  took  place  which  caused  con- 
siderable excitement  in  the  Lodges,  and  ultimately 
changed  the  whole  system  of  work  as  then  practiced 
by  the  different  bodies.  In  that  year  Mystic  Lodge, 
which  met  at  St.  John's  Hall  in  Frankfort  street, 
was  established  by  Henry  C.  Atwood,  who  was  then 
a  young  man,  very  ardent  and  sanguine,  full  of  zeal, 
devotedlv  attached  to  Masonry,  and  never  content 
unless  engaged  in  some  way  in  the  promotion  of  the 
cause.  He  was  at  that  time  a  journeyman  hatter, 
and  was  working  in  the  city.  He  came  here  from 
Connecticut,  where  he  had  been  a  pupil  of  Jeremy 
L.  Cross,  was  as  perfect  in  the  work  as  a  man  could 
well  be,  and  very  fluent  in  delivery.  He  had  gath- 
ered around  him  a  sufficient  number  of  brethren 
to  form  a  Lodge,  made  them  nearly  as  perfect  as  he 
was  himself,  and  then  obtained  the  charter  for  his 
Lodge.  It  at  once  became  a  great  novelty,  as  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  in  Masonry  was  then  known  or 
practiced  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  reason  for  this  is  readily  given.  The  system 
of  "lecturing"  adopted  by  Webb,  Snow,  Gleason  and 
others,  had  been  adopted  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
Mr.  Cross  became  one  of  the  first  lecturers  under 
that  system  as  early  as  1810.  He  lectured  through- 
out the  South  and  West,  and  covered  all  the  ground 
he  could;  but  the  State  of  New  York  rejected  the 
system,  and  would  not  allow  it  to  be  practiced 
within  her  boundary.  Such  was  also  the  case  with 
Pennsylvania.  All  the  Lodges  at  this  time  were  pur- 
suing the  old  system,  and  when  Mystic  Lodge  com- 
menced its  labors,  it  created  no  little  surprise  among 
the  Masons  of  New  York,  and  hundreds  flocked  to  the 
place  every  meeting  night  to  see  the  spectacle.  The 
room  was  always  uncomfortably  crowded,  notwith- 
standing the  effort  made  by  the  Lodge  to  the  con- 
trary, and  there  was  barely  room  to  get  along  with 
the  ceremonial  part  of  the  degrees.  Still  the  work 
was  carried  through  like  a  well-formed  piece  of 
machinery,  "took  with  the  fraternity  like  a  charm," 
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and  at  once  became  very  popular.  The  Craft  did 
not  know  exactly  what  it  meant,  only  that  it  was 
"beautiful."  This  pleased  Bro.  Atwood;  he  worked 
on  with  a  good  will;  candidates  were  plenty;  and  in 
a  short  time  Mystic  Lodge  became  respectable  in 
numbers  and  was  decidedly  a  leading  Lodge. 

The  encouragement  in  the  work  was  such  that 
subsequently  Bro.  Atwood  proposed  to  form  several 
classes,  numbering  twenty  pupils  in  each,  for  the 
purpose  of  imparting  the  work  and  lectures.  A 
large  number  had  witnessed  the  work  as  performed 
by  Bro.  Atwood,  yet  there  were  none  to  be  found 
at  mat  time  who  seemed  to  know  or  understand 
what  'lecturing"  meant  in  Masonry.  It  is  true  they 
had  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  an  office  called 
the  "Grand  Lecturer,"  filled  by  Bro.  Wadsworth, 
but  no  one  had  ever  even  heard  him  lecture,  or 
even  knew  what  it  meant. 

Owing  to  the  terms,  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
getting  up  the  first  class.  But  it  was  accomplished, 
and  the  requisite  number  obtained  and  the  class 
agreed  to  meet  two  afternoons  in  each  week,  at  St. 
John's  Hall,  for  the  purpose.  The  class  kept  full 
and  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  weeks,  the  most  of 
the  members  became  experts  at  the  business.  Sub- 
sequently several  othe»*  classes  were  formed,  a 
knowledge  of  the  work  spread  rapidly  throughout 
the  Lodges,  effecting  a  complete  revolution  in 
many  respects.  A  considerable  number  of  Lodges 
in  the  city  had  adopted  the  Cross  system,  and  the 
excitement  became  great,  the  more  so  because  there 
was  fierce  opposition  offered  by  some  of  the  old  and 
respectable  Lodges  "to  such  glaring  innovations 
upon  the  body  of  Masonry." 

It  was  here  that  the  Masonic  career  of  Bro.  At- 
wood commenced,  and  being  untiring  in  zeal,  it  was 
not  long  before  he  became  what  may  be  termed  a 
"leading  man"  in  Masonry,  drawing  with  him  a 
large  number  of  friends  who  were  much  attached 
to  him  and  as  devoted  as  himself.  Bro.  James 
Herring,  then  Master  of  a  Lodge,  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  opposition.  He  witnessed  the  scene 
going  forward,  and  decried  it  as  strongly  as  others 
advocated  it.  He  was  made  a  Mason  after  the  old 
system,  and  would  never  vary  in  his  mode  of  work, 
up  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  He  conscientiously 
believed  that  any  departure  from  that  system  was 
wrong,  no  matter  who  gave  countenance  to  the  act, 
and  being  very  decided  in  character  and  as  obstinate 
as  he  was  decided,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  mov- 
ing him  from  his  position.  It  was  here  that  the 
acquaintance  of  Bros.  Atwood  and  Herring  com- 
menced, and  here  also  was  the  commencement  of 
the  difficulties  between  them,  which  increased,  grew 


very  bitter,  and  continued  for  a  long  series  of  years. 

The  ground  of  difference  between  them  was  of 
such  a  character  that  no  agreement  could  possibly 
take  place,  as  Bro.  Herring  charged  that  the  work 
and  lectures  of  Bro.  Cross  materially  changed  the 
ancient  landmarks  of  the  Order,  as  well  as  added 
new  matter  to  the  ancient  ritual,  whereby  the  Order 
was  brought  into  contempt.  Bro.  Atwood,  on  his 
part,  alleged  that  Bro.  Cross  received  the  work  from 
Thomas  Smith  Webb,  Snow,  Gleason  &  Co.,  that 
it  was  the  orignal  work  of  Masonry,  and  as  such 
should  be  received. 

In  this  matter  there  is  not,  nor  can  there  be, 
a  doubt,  on  the  part  of  any  candid  and  thinking 
Mason,  that  Bro.  Herring  was  right,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  "old  system"  was  practiced  in  New 
York  before  Webb,  Snow,  Gleason  &  Co.  manipu- 
lated their  work  and  lectures,  and  that  before  the 
year  1825  the  changes  and  additions  alluded  to 
were  altogether  unknown  and  unpracticed  in  the 
State  of  New  York;  nor  were  they  known  in  any 
Lodge  of  Masons  before  the  year  1800  to  1804,  while 
what  is  called  the  old  system  was  several  centuries 
older.  Bro.  Herring  characterized  the  changes  as 
"wooden  nutmegs  and  horn  gunflints,  imported 
fresh  from  Connecticut,"  and  the  addition  of  new 
matter  as  poetry  and  romance;  while  Bro.  Atwood 
rejoined  that  when  Bro.  Herring  was  made  a  Free- 
mason, after  Cross'  style,  he  would  then  know  for 
the  first  time  what  true  Masonry  was.  As  often  as 
they  met,  sharp  words  followed;  still  they  re- 
membered that  they  were  brethren,  bound  by  a 
common  tie,  and  were  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
decorum.  This  kind  of  warfare  drew  a  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  "old"  and  "Cross  Lodges," 
each  party  having  a  large  number  of  adherents; 
and  both  sides  were  persistent,  obstinate,  and  de- 
termined, so  that  there  was  then  as  great  a  difference 
between  the  "old"  and  "Cross  Lodges"  as  there 
would  be  now  between  a  true  Lodge  and  one  that 
was  clandestine. 

The  class  was  interesting  to  us  all.  It  com- 
menced at  2  o'clock  and  closed  at  6  p.  m.,  twice  per 
week.  All  were  young  Masons;  all  were  desirous  to 
excel.  Bro.  Atwood  was  very  apt  at  teaching.  He 
took  unwearied  pains,  and  nothing  pleased  him 
better  than  to  see  every  one  in  the  class  as  well 
informed  and  perfect  as  himself.  His  manner  of 
"drill"  was  excellent,  and,  to  make  it  more  inter- 
esting, he  would  open  a  Lodge  and  cause  each  pupil 
to  preside  in  turn,  and  so  go  through  with  the 
whole  exercise,  that  the  pupil  should  not  only  be 
perfect  in  word,  but  also  in  deed.  They  were  all 
much  attached  to  him  and  he  gained  a  reputation 
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then  as  a  workman  in  Masonry  which  endured  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  As  soon  as  the  result  of  the  first 
class  was  known  it  became  very  popular.  There 
were  numbers  ready  to  come  forward,  and  subse- 
quently many  more  classes  were  formed. 

The  members  of  the  fraternity  in  those  days,  as  a 
general  thing,  were  well  informed,  the  followers  of 
legitimate  business  or  occupation,  and  many  of  them 
learned  and  well  known  to  fame.  In  New  York 
City  the  number  of  the  latter  was  large.  Hon. 
De  Witt  Clinton,  Governor  of  the  State;  Hon.  John 
W.  Mulligan;  Hon.  Cadwallader  D.  Colden;  Hon. 
Martin  Hoffman,  Morgan  Lewis,  Philip  Hone, 
Aaron  Clark,  Rev.  Drs.  Milnor,  Anthon,  Feltus, 
McCartee,  Rev.  Evan  Johnson,  Rev.  Mr.  Christmas, 
and  many  other  ministers  of  different  denomina- 
tions; Sheriff  Oliver  M.  Lowndes,  Wm.  L.  Stone, 
Joseph  Barrel,  Matthew  L.  Davis,  and  many  others 
who  need  not  be  mentioned.  Our  occupation,  to- 
gether with  the  position  in  Masonry  which  we 
occupied,  brought  us  frequently  into  the  company  of 
these  patrons  and  earnest  and  zealous  workers  in  the 
Order,  and  we  recur  with  pleasurable  emotions  to 
the  many  enjoyments  we  have  derived  from  our 
associations  with  such  exemplary  men. 

The  Hon.  De  Witt  Clinton  was  the  head  of  the 
fraternity.  He  was  a  man  of  gigantic  mind,  and 
earnest  in  his  labors  for  the  welfare  of  the  Brother- 
hood. Placed  far  above  the  common  walks  of  men, 
he  was  very  approachable  in  his  demeanor,  and  very 
benevolent.  However  fully  his  mind  might  be  oc- 
cupied with  the  affairs  of  State,  or  with  the  cares  of 
oflice,  he  reserved  a  large  share  for  Masonry  in 
all  his  leisure,  and  no  brother,  however  humble, 
ever  applied  to  Mr.  Clinton  in  vain.  His  hand  was 
ever  ready  to  greet,  and  his  heart  beat  warmly 
toward  a  brother.  Our  limited  space  will  not  permit 
a  particular  notice  of  all  these  worthy  brethren. 
They  were  distinguished  and  honored  among  the 
Fraternity:  they  have  finished  their  labors  on  the 
Temple  and  have  passed  away,  and  we  may  not  soon 
"look  upon  their  like  again." 

The  first  change  which  became  most  prominent, 
and  which  led  off  the  controversy,  was  the  "working 
in  of  a  visiting  brother"  and  the  "salutations"  al- 
though the  changes  which  they  complained  of  were 
numerous  in  all  degrees.  The  "old  system"  party 
were  conscientious,  and  firm  as  a  rock.  They  de- 
clared with  deep  feeling,  "that  as  they  had  received 
so  they  would  impart;"  that  such  were  the  laws  of 
Masonry;  that  the  man  who  would  be  found  guilty 
of  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Order,  should  be  forthwith  expelled 
and  publicly  denounced;  that  the  attempted  subver- 
sion of  the  ancient  landmarks  was  worse  than  the  act 


of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  in  1739;  that  the  in- 
novations and  alterations  made  by  the  Cross  system 
completely  destroyed  the  sacredness  of  the  obliga- 
tions, and  subverted  the  true  meaning  of  things 
to  a  gross  mechanical  interpretation,  by  which  the 
main  object  of  the  Institution,  so  far  as  the  instruc- 
tions went,  was  defeated;  that  the  introduction  of 
pictures  which  had  no  connection  with  Masonry 
whatever,  the  adding  of  new  symbols,  the  admission 
of  theatricals  and  declamation,  whereby  the  whole 
system  became  "lumbered  up,"  and  transformed  in 
meaning  and  in  intention,  could  not  be  counte- 
nanced. They,  therefore,  kept  on  with  the  old 
system  and  required  of  every  member  and  visitor 
positive  and  full  obedience  to  the  ancient  usage. 

The  "Cross  party," — for  by  that  name  it  was 
known— insisted  that  the  "old  system"  was  simply 
a  relic  of  the  days  of  ignorance;  that  when  the 
"work"  was  manipulated  by  Webb,  Snow  &  Co.,  in 
1802,  those  brethren  had  introduced  a  system  that 
was  beautiful,  and  worthy  of  being  possessed.  It 
gave  a  reason  for  everything  that  was  done,  and 
its  works  were  in  conformity  with  reason;  that  the 
introduction  of  the  new  usages  was  a  necessity, 
that  they  exemplified  what  was  before  meaningless, 
and  that  eventually  every  Lodge  in  the  land  would 
acknowledge  its  correctness. 

Here  was  a  wide  difference.  Party  spirit  ran 
high,  and  the  feelings  on  either  side  became  much 
embittered.  Bro.  Atwood,  the  representative  leader 
of  the  Cross  party,  stood  his  ground,  and  soon  had 
around  him,  as  supporters,  four  or  five  Lodges, 
while  numerous  members  of  the  Craft  belonging  to 
different  Lodges  had  adopted  the  system,  and  were 
working  hard  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Lodge  to 
which  thev  belonged  that  it  should  be  adopted, 
while  the  "old  system"  numbered  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  jurisdiction. 

There  was  no  action  taken  at  this  time  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  upon  the  subject,  the  affairs  of  that 
body  being  rather  mixed  up.  There  had  been  a 
difficulty  and  a  separation,  so  that  there  were  then 
two  Grand  Lodges  in  the  State,  one  known  as  the 
"City  Grand  Lodge,"  embracing  all  the  Lodges  of 
the  city  and  county,  together  with  Kings,  Richmond, 
and  some  of  the  river  counties;  the  other,  the 
"Country  Grand  Lodge,"  holding  its  East  at  Albany, 
and  embracing  the  rest  of  the  State.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  both  Grand  Lodges  were  entirely  opposed 
to  the  introduction  of  the  innovations,  but  it  would 
seem,  judging  by  the  dilatory  proceedings  of  both 
bodies  in  the  premises,  that  one  was  waiting  for  the 
other  to  speak.  Meantime,  the  innovations  went 
on  and  increased.  Every  Lodge  meeting  at  the 
City  Hall,  every  one  at  Tammany  Hall,  including 
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old  St.  Andrew's,  the  great  portion  of  those  meeting 
at  St.  John's  Hall,  remained  firm  for  the  old  system. 
The  few  Lodges  which  had  espoused  Bro.  Atwood's 
side  were  overrun  with  candidates  and,  members 
drawn  there  by  a  love  of  decoration,  finery  and  new 
things. 

It  was  during  this  little  trouble  that  Bro.  James 
Herring  was  introduced  as  a  leader  in  the  "old 
system,"  and  was  backed  by  most  of  the  respectable 
Lodges  in  the  city.  Richard  Ellis,  Lebbeus  Chap- 
man, John  Horspool,  Edward  Cook,  Jonathan  Jar- 
vis,  with  numerous  others,  were  his  warm  supporters. 
Against  such  **odds"  it  seemed  for  Bro.  Atwood  a 
hopeless  case.  Still  he  was  undaunted,  and  labored 
on,  his  Lodge  rapidly  adding  to  its  numbers,  and  his 
popularity  among  his  admirers  became  great. 
Contention  and  argument  was  his  "forte,"  accompa- 
nied with  loud  and  boisterous  declamation.  On 
this  account  he  always  managed  to  draw  after  him 
the  crowd,  while  his  nature  was  so  genial  that  his 
followers  became  strongly  bound  to  him.  The  breach 
between  the  two  parties  was  growing  wider  and 
wider,  when  events  in  the  Masonic  world  occurred 
which  put  an  end  to  the  necessity  of  any  further  con- 
tention, and  called  upon  all  honest  and  upright 
Masons  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  order  to 
breast  the  coming  storm. 

The  initial  meeting  to  organize  the  new 
Grand  Lodge  was  held  on  September  ii,  when 
in  answer  to  public  notice  a  large  number  of 
brethren  met  and  opened  a  Lodge  under  the 
warrant  of  Benevolent  Lodge  No.  142. 
Charles  F.  Lineback,  Past  Master  of  St.  John's 
No.  I,  presided.  A  declaration  of  "principles'* 
evidently  drawn  up  by  Atwood,  was  sub- 
mitted under  the  title  of  a  "Declaration  of 
Rights  and  Independence.*'  After  stating  that 
all  Masons  are  endowed  with  "certain  inalien- 
able rights  and  privileges,  inherent  in  their 
nature  *  *  *  of  which  they  cannot  be 
deprived  by  any  new  law  or  regulation/*  and 
tliat  it  is  a  "paramount  duty**  to  resist  "all 
encroachments  that  may  tend  to  remove  or 
make  innovations  or  infringements  on  any  of 
the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  order,  the  Dec- 
laration went  on: 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  long  witnessed,  with 
much  anxiety  and  pain,  the  unconstitutional,  unjust 
and  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  present  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  its  subordi- 


nate body,  the  Grand  Stewards*  Lodge,  whereby  an 
odious  and  oppressive  Instruction  has  been  created, 
influenced  by  design  and  sinister  motive;  and  feeling 
ourselves  deeply  aggrieved  by  the  more  recent  un- 
justifiable and  uncharitable  acts  of  the  said  Grand 
Stewards*  Lodge  and  Grand  Lodge,  whereby  a  large 
number  of  respectable  and  worthy  brethren  in  this 
city  have  been  most  unjustly,  wantonly  and  ruth- 
lessly expelled  from  their  Masonic  rights  and  privi- 
leges; and  viewing  with  just  abhorrence  and  utter 
astonishment  the  violation  of  all  Masonic  rule  and 
principle  by  the  said  Grand  Lodge  in  the  proceed- 
ings had  at  its  quarterly  communication,  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  last,  the  6th  inst.,  whereby  the  re- 
spectful appeal  and  solemn  protest  of  the  accused 
brethren  was  contemptuously  rejected,  a  hearing 
of  their  defense  refused,  by  resorting  to  mean  sub- 
terfuge and  base  expedients,  and  whereby  they  were 
uncharitably  prejudiced  and  unjustly  condemned 
without  a  hearing; 

Therefore,  fully  assured  that  our  wrongs  and 
grievances  will  not  be  redressed  by  the  present 
Grand  Lodge;  that  justice  has  fled  therefrom,  and 
that  with  it  "charily  is  but  a  name;*'  sensible  that  in 
such  case  forbearance  is  no  longer  a  virtue  com- 
mendable; actuated  by  the  spirit  and  principles  de- 
clared in  the  foregoing  preamble,  and  impelled  by  a 
conscious  sense  of  duty,  we  are  constrained  to  re- 
nounce all  further  communication  therewith,  and 
hereby  declare  ourselves  absolved  from  all  Masonic 
allegiance  thereto — an  independent  body  of  Masons, 
determined  to  proceed  forthwith  to  establish  a  new 
Grand  Lodge,  from  whence  to  hail;  to  support  in 
their  pristine  purity  the  original  constitutions  and 
the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  Order,  and  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  rights  and  privileges  thereby  guar- 
anteed. 

Wherefore,  confident  in  the  justice  of  our  cause, 
and  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  whole  Masonic 
Family,  we  attest  this,  our  solemn  declaration,  by 
attesting  our  names. 

To  that  petition  127  signatures  were  affixed, 
and  the  new  Grand  Lodge  was  then  formed. 
Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 

Grand  Master — Henry  Marsh. 
Deputy  Grand  Master — Orlando  Warren. 
Senior  Grand  Warden — Thomas  S.  Brady. 
Junior  Grand  Warden — John  W.  Timson. 
Grand  Secretary — Charles  F.  Lineback. 
Grand  Treasurer — William  Cascaden. 
Grand  Pursuivant — Joseph  Homer. 
Grand  Tyler — Samuel  Jones. 
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Then  the  meeting  adjourned  until  Septem- 
ber 15  when  the  title  of  **St.  John's  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  Most  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Fraternity  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of 
the  State  of  New  York"  was  adopted  for  the 
new  concern,  the  constitution  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  just  repudiated  was  adopted  as  a  tem- 
porary standard  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
adapt  it  to  the  ideas  of  the  malcontents.  The 
officers  were  installed  at  a  meeting  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  at  which  time  also  the  new  Grand 
Lodge  was  "consecrated  in  due  and  ancient 
form  and  dedicated  to  God  and  the  Holy  St. 
John."  Among  those  present  at  these  cere- 
monies were  John  S.  Darcy  and  Dr.  Jeptha 
B.  Munn  of  New  Jersey — a  fact  which  gave 
rise  to  considerable  trouble.  At  that  same  con- 
secration meeting  the  first  charter  of  the  new 
Grand  Lodge  was  issued — Mount  Liban 
Lodge,  No.  I,  at  Port  au  Prince,  San  Do- 
mingo. Brother  Bennet,  of  Benevolent  Lodge, 
on  behalf  of  the  brethren  of  that  body,  for- 
mally renounced  all  allegiance  to  the  old 
Grand  Lodge  and  threw  in  their  fortunes  with 
the  new,  carrying  with  them  the  old  charter. 
A  statement  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  in- 
stitution of  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  was  or- 
dered prepared,  so  that  sister  Grand  bodies 
might  be  fully  posted  and  their  sympathies 
and  recognition  asked,  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  changes  in  the  Constitution 
was  taken  up  and  discussed  in  detail.  At  a 
subsequent  meeting  the  Grand  Treasurer  re- 
signed and  Alexander  Caskaden,  of  Benevo- 
lent Lodge,  was  elected  to  the  office  and  the 
official  list  was  completed  by  the  following^  ap- 
pointments. 

Grand  Marshal — William  Caskaden. 

Grand  Standard  Bearer — Roswell  Graves, 
Jr. 

Grand  Sword  Bearer — Adolphus  Andreas. 

Grand  Stewards — Henry  Weaver,  William 
Hemmer,  Richard  J.  Williams,  George 
Wright. 

Senior  Grand  Deacon — Thomas  P.  Wal- 
worth. 

Junior  Grand  Deacon — Martin  O'Connor. 


Having  thus  seen  the  new  Grand  Lodge 
fully  organized  for  business,  we  may  be  spared 
following  its  history  in  detail.  It  is  in  fact  a 
most  unpleasant  subject,  for  the  entire  move- 
ment was  clearly  clandestine  and  but  for  the 
terms  of  union,  terms  to  which  the  Grand 
Lodge  should  never  have  consented,  its  official 
acts  and  titles  would  not  have  obtained  any 
recognition  whatever  in  any  Masonic  history 
or  be  treated  otherwise  than  with  contempt. 
Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  men 
professing  themselves  to  be  Masons  and  fit 
to  lead  Masons  could  ever  have  countenanced 
such  a  deliberate,  willful  and  unmistakable 
defiance  of  constituted  and  lawful  Masonic 
authority.  It  can  only  be  accounted  for,  so 
far  as  the  leaders  were  concerned  on  the 
ground  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature.  At- 
wood*s  fiery  nature  could  not  brook  a  subordi- 
nate position,  and  promotion  to  the  high 
places  in  the  fraternity  as  it  was  constituted 
before  the  schism  was  too  slow  to  be  com- 
mendable to  him.  Henry  Marsh  had  been  a 
candidate  for  Deputy  Grand  Master  and  only 
mustered  up  36  votes,  and  we  doubtless  would 
find  the  sting  of  disappointed  ambition  the  in- 
centive to  revolt  in  most  of  those  who  be- 
came leaders  in  the  revolt. 

The  new  body,  although  without  funds, 
having  to  borrow  $300  to  get  some  sort  of 
an  outfit,  pay  rent,  etc.,  may  be  said  to  have 
started  off  fairly  well.  Originally  composed 
of  York  and  Silentia  Lodges,  it  was  soon,  as 
we  have  seen,  joined  by  Benevolent  and  issued 
a  charter  to  a  foreign  Lodge.  The  latter 
was  not  a  pillar  of  strength  to  the  concern, 
but  it  represented  a  warrant  and  the  fee  was 
acceptable.  Soon,  however,  the  roll  was  added 
to;  Munn  Lodge  No.  5,  and  Fidelity 
No.  6,  both  in  New  York,  added  substan- 
tial strength  and  matters  appeared  to  **boom" 
for  a  year  or  two.  But  after  the  first  few 
meetings  it  was  noticed  that  the  communica- 
tions of  the  Grand  Lodge  were  but  slimly 
attended  and  seemed  devoid  of  interest.  In 
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1840  matters  had  come  to  a  serious  pass. 
The  expenses  were  reported  at  the  annual 
meeting  at  $156.25  and  the  receipts  at  $161.50, 
so  that  financially  the  progress  made  was  poor. 
The  warrant  of  Fidelity  Lodge  was  annulled 
and  its  number,  6,  was  given  to  a  new  Lodge, 
Templar,  in  time  to  become  herself  a  mother 
of  Lodges.  In  1841  it  was  reported  that  few 
of  the  subordinate  Lodges  had  paid  dues,  and 
two  stated  meetings  of  the  Grand  Lodge  were 
not  held  on  account  of  there  being  no  quorum. 

Early  in  1842  it  was  seen  that  heroic  meas- 
ures were  needed  or  the  St.  John's  Grand 
Lodge  would  die  of  inanition,  so  the  usual 
expedient  of  reducing  fees  and  dues  was 
adopted.  Lodges  were  authorized  to  confer 
the  Entered  Apprentice  degiee  for  $5,  the 
Fellowcraft  for  $1,  and  the  Master  Mason's 
degree  for  $3 — $9  in  all,  and  to  save  expense 
and  conceal  weakness  all  meetings  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  were  declared  suspended  for  one 
year.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
a  warrant  was  granted  to  Independent  Lodge, 
New  York,  which  became  No.  7.  But  even 
this  did  not  help  much,  for  Independent  Lodge 
was  so  weak  it  required  very  careful  nursing 
to  keep  it  alive,  while  the  Grand  Lodge  held 
no  meetings  at  all  in  1843  or  1844  and  the 
life  with  which  it  started  seemed  to  have  de- 
parted from  it  forever. 

The  fact  was  that  while  in  New  York  its 
clandestine  origin  removed  from  it  the  sym- 
pathy of  those  who  remained  true  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  fraternity,  its  same  evil  origin 
failed  to  win  it  any  recognition  from  the  Grand 
Lodges  of  the  country,  although  its  appeals 
to  that  end  were  earnest,  even  hysterical. 
True,  a  slight  glint  of  the  sunshine  of  recogni- 
tion came  to  it  from  New  Jersey  brethren, 
but  it  did  not  continue  very  long  and  its  mem- 
bers were  simply  regarded,  outside  as  well  as 
inside  the  State,  as  "expelled  Masons,"  such 
a  decree  having  been  formally  pronounced 
against  them,  individually  or  collectively,  by 
the  only  body  legally  competent  to  act  in  the 
matter.    In  1839  the  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge 


passed  a  resolution  formally  asking  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Connecticut  to  recognize  it  and  ex- 
change representatives,  but  the  communica- 
tion conveying  the  request  was  not  even 
deemed  worthy  of  an  answer.  Later,  in  reply 
to  statements  duly  made,  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
North  Carolina  **refused  to  communicate  with 
St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York,  or  any 
other  Lodge  of  expelled  Masons."  The 
Grand  Lodge  of  Maryland  proclaimed  it  to  be 
clandestine  and  so  did  those  of  Indiana,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  Rhode  Island,  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  Massachusetts.  We  have 
said  that  the  only  ray  of  the  sunshine  of  recog- 
nition came  from  New  Jersey.  As  was  re- 
corded on  Page  375,  two  members  of  the 
institution  in  that  State — two  Past  Grand  Mas- 
ters— took  part  in  the  ''consecration"  cere- 
monies and  Gen.  Darcy  and  a  number  of 
brethren  from  St.  John's  Lodge,  No.  2,  took 
part  in  the  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  celebra- 
tion on  the  day  of  the  Evangelist  on  Dec.  28, 
1840.  This  led  to  considerable  unpleasantness 
and  the  Newark  Lodge  was  interdicted  from 
any  friendly  intercourse  with  the  regular  New 
York  Lodges.  The  conduct  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Grand  Lodge  throughout  this  contention, 
while  very  near  to  recognition  never  actually 
went  so  far,  but  its  sympathies  were  evidently 
from  the  first  with  the  St.  John  malcontents. 
It  tried,  in  fact,  to  observe  a  benign  neutrality 
and  failed,  and  its  conduct  did  not  win  com- 
mendation from  either  the  regular  or  the  clan- 
destine body.  This  incident  and  its  conse- 
quences will  be  more  fully  treated  in  another 
chapter.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  no  govern- 
ing body  of  Masons  in  America  openly  ad- 
mitted that  the  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  had 
any  Masonic  status  at  all,  but  regarded  it  as 
simply  a  clandestine  body,  and  although 
later  it  seemed  to  win  more  success  and  to 
come  prominently  before  the  public  it  never 
won  any  other  character  from  those  most  com- 
petent to  judge. 

In  1845,  when  the  darkness  was  most  pro- 
found, a  gleam  of  hope  came  to  St.  John's 
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in  the  reception  of  an  application  for  a  char- 
ter for  a  Lodge  at  Port  Chester,  and  the 
Grand  Lodge  was  at  once  summoned  to  meet 
in  the  room  occupied  by  Independent  Lodge. 
The  charter,  of  course,  was  at  once  granted, 
and  soon  after,  Feb.  3,  1845,  Grand  Lodge 
went  to  Port  Chester  and  duly  dedicated  the 
new  Lodge,  hailing  it  as  Armour  Lodge  No.  8. 
This  did  not  seemingly  do  much  good  to  the 
Grand  body,  for  throughout  the  remainder  of 
1845  the  whole  of  1846  its  sleep  was  un- 
disturbed. With  1847  came  renewed  hopes. 
Four  new  Lodges  were  warranted,  Joseph  H. 
Anderson  was  elected  Grand  Master  in  place 
of  Henry  Marsh,  who  had  passed  away,  and 
Henry  C.  Atwood  became  Deputy  Grand  Mas- 
ter. The  warrants  of  Benevolent  Lodge  and 
Silentia,  the  leaders  in  the  organization,  were 
recalled  for  a  time  on  account  of  their  indebt- 
edness, but  Munn  Lodge,  which  had  been  in 
abeyance,  was  revived.* 

In  1848  the  cornerstone  of  a  proposed 
monument  to  Washington  was  laid  with  an 
imposing  civil  and  military  demonstration,  and 
in  some  way  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  was  in- 
vited to  perform  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
stone  with  Masonic  honors.  The  invitation 
was  eagerly  accepted,  of  course,  and  although 
the  monument  scheme  never  rose  higher  than 
the  cornerstone,  the  Grand  Lodge  made  the 
most  of  the  opportunity  which  thus  unexpect- 
edly came  in  its  way  and  before  the  year 
closed  it  had  not  only  resuscitated  Benevolent 
Lodge  but  issued  warrants  to  three  new  ones — 
Ulster,  Piatt  and  Excelsior.  Everything  was 
done,  too,  to  foster  these  Lodges  as  well  as 

♦Sept.  7,  A.  L.  5847  their  [Silentia]  warrant, 
with  that  of  Benevolent  Lodge,  was  declared  for- 
feited. York  Lodge  was  also  suspended  with 
privilege  granted  to  resume  upon  proper  applica- 
tion. Previous  to  the  surrender  of  the  warrant  of 
the  Lodge  many  of  the  members  assembled  and 
affiliated  with  Independent  Lodge,  No.  7,  which, 
we  are  informed,  was  the  only  acting  warranted 
Lodge  under  the  jurisdiction  of  St.  John's  Grand 
Lodge  for  several  years.  Barker's  "History  of 
Silentia  Lodge,"  p.  73. 


all  the  Others  on  the  roster.  The  cost  of  a 
warrant  was  trifling,  the  initiation  and  other 
fees  were  permitted  to  be  small,  it  was  allow- 
able to  confer  the  three  degrees  on  any  can- 
didate in  a  single  night;  and  for  any  contin- 
gency which  might  arise  Atwood  was  always 
ready  to  grant  a  dispensation. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  highest  honor  paid  to 
the  Atwood  Grand  Lodge  was  in  November, 
1849,  when  the  civic  authorities  gave  it  the 
central  place  in  the  reception  of  the  body  of 
Major  Gen.  Worth,  a  member  of  the  frater- 
nity, on  its  arrival  from  Texas  for  entomb- 
ment in  Greenwood  prior  to  being  placed 
below  the  stately  shaft  which  now  adorns 
Broadway  at  25th  street.  The  most  was  also 
made  of  this  opportunity.  Silentia  Lodge 
again  took  up  its  charter,  and  several  others 
were  warranted,  so  that  the  organization  could 
now  boast  of  24  Lodges.  At  the  election  that 
year  Atwood  was  chosen  Grand  Master  and 
among  the  other  officers  were  two  men  who 
were  afterwards  to  be  noted  for  their  promi- 
nence in  New  York  Masonic  circles  in  literary 
as  well  as  in  ritualistic  and  executive  work. 
Ihese  were  John  W.  Simons,  then  chosen  as 
Senior  Grand  Warden,  and  Robert  Macoy, 
who  became  Grand  Secretary.  It  is  curious 
to  reflect  that  both  these  brethren,  distin- 
guished for  their  thorough  understanding  of 
Masonic  jurisprudence  should  have  been 
brought  to  light  in  Lodges  which  at  the  time 
were  beyond  question  clandestine.  Of  course 
in  selecting  such  Lodges  neither  of  the  breth- 
ren were,  presumably,  able  to  judge  on  this 
question,  and  although  both  were  distin- 
guished in  the  Atwell  Grand  Lodge  for  their 
enthusiasm — Simons  is  credited  with  having 
founded  Munn  Lodge — it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  both  were  leaders  in  the  movement  which 
not  only  resulted  in  the  union  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  with  the  Atwell  organization,  but 
made  all  the  clandestine  operations,  titles,  etc., 
of  the  latter  accepted  as  legitimate. 

In  1850,  says  McClenachan,  another  honor 
came  to  the  Atwood  Lodge  when  it  was  by  the 
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municipal  authorities  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  funeral  services  and  procession  which  had 
been  arranged  in  honor  of  the  memory  of 
Zachary  Taylor,  President  of  the  United 
States,  whose  death  took  place  on  July  9  of 
that  year — the  second  chief  magistrate  of  the 
nation  who  had  died  while  in  office.  The  St. 
John's  Grand  Lodge  brethren  were  not,  how- 
ever, the  only  representatives  of  the  craft  on 
that  occasion,  for  in  the  published  historical 
sketch  of  St.  John's  Lodge  No.  i,  we  find 
the  following  under  date  of  July  23,  1850: 
"The  Lodge  united  with  the  civil  authorities 
on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  solemnities 
paid  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  citizen 
and  soldier  Major  Zachary  Taylor,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  Washington 
Bible  was  carried  on  the  occasion  and  a  special 
guard  of  honor,  as  an  escort,  was  detailed  from 
Captain  Helme's  company  of  Continental  sol- 
diers." 

In  the  meantime — in  fact,  for  almost  a 
couple  of  years — a  movement  for  union  had 
been  at  work.  The  desire  for  this  was  prompt- 
ed on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Atwood 
Grand  Lodge  by  a  knowledge  of  the  failure  of 
their  organization  to  obtain  recognition,  by 
their  being  regarded  as  clandestine,  arid  by 
the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  then  members 
had  no  share  in  the  original  quarrel  and  pos- 
sessed none  of  the  bitterness  which  had  in 
1837  led  to  the  division.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  say  whether  Atwood's  ambition  was  satis- 
fied or  his  restless  spirit  had  been  temporarily 
curbed,  but  even  he,  on  reaching  the  highest 
pinnacle  in  his  own  Grand  Lodge,  probably 
was  desirous  of  a  union  which  would  act  as 


a  vindication.  But  those  who  were  associated 
with  him  on  the  roster  of  officers  of  1849 
1850,  such  men  as  Snrons,  Macoy  and  Daniel 
Sickles,  were  anxious  to  be  freed  from  the 
stain  of  irregularity  which  they  found  they 
had  incurred,  possibly  unwittingly,  certainly 
without  a  full  realization  of  its  meaning. 

But  the  Grand  Lodge  was  equally  desirous 
of  peace.  In  1849  another  schism  had  taken 
place,*  what  is  known  as  the  Phillips  Grand 
Lodge  had  been  organized,  and  with  three 
Grand  bodies  in  the  State  matters  were  be- 
coming complicated.  Some  of  the  other 
Grand  Lodges  throughout  the  country  coun- 
seled a  healing  of  the  differences,  hinting  that 
in  the  existing  condition  the  three  Grand 
Lodges  in  New  York  were  rather  a  ludicrous 
commentary  on  that  spirit  of  Masonic  har- 
mony which  should  always  exist  among  the 
brethren.  Then  the  Phillips  break  had  not 
only  weakened  the  Grand  Lodge,  but  it  was 
felt  that  if  a  union  took  place  between  it  and 
the  Atwood  Lodges  the  outlook  would  be 
very  serious.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Grand  Lodge  had  the 
prestige  of  regularity,  age,  numerical  strength 
and  financial  standing,  while  the  Atwood  body 
had  nothing  to  offer  excepting  its  Lodges, 
twenty-three  warranted  'knd  two  under  dis- 
pensation, and  some  of  these  were  decidedly 
weak  in  numerical  strength,  while  financially 
all  were  struggling.  However,  the  bitterness 
of  1837  in  the  Grand  Lodge  had  passed  off, 
new  men  filled  all  the  offices  and  it  was  felt 
that  the  past  could  be  forgotten  for  the  in- 
terests not  only  of  harmony  but  for  sake  of  the 
future  welfare  of  the  old  Grand  Lodge. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  UNION  NEGOTIATIONS. 


■'V- 


HE  proposal  for  union  probably 
started  originally  in  the  informal 
conversations  of  the  brethren  in 
each  body  and  was  certainly 
prompted  by  a  desire  for  peace  and  harmony 
by  the  rank  and  file  on  both  sides.  The  great 
majority  of  the  undecorated  brethren  in  St. 
John's  Grand  Lodge — if  not  all  of  them — had 
come  into  the  Masonic  fold  after  the  forma- 
tion of  that  body,  and  from  the  time  that  the 
Atwood  Lodge  was  fairly  organized  we  can 
trace  no  additions  to  its  ranks  as  a  result 
of  defection  from  the  parent  body,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  evidences  are  not  wanting  of 
some  of  the  St.  John  shouters  making  their 
peace  with  the  Lodge  they  had  left.  But, 
however  the  negotiations  originated,  we  find 
they  assumed  tangible  form  at  a  meeting  on 
March  24,  1849,  which  the  Grand  Lodge 
was  represented  by  R.  R.  Boyd  (Grand  Sec- 
retary), J.  B.  Fox,  Daniel  West,  John  A.  Ken- 
nedy and  W.  N.  Lewis,  and  the  St.  John's 
body  by  Charles  F.  Lineback  (Grand  Secre- 
tary), Robert  Macoy,  Oscar  F.  Hawley,  John 
W.  Simons  and  W.  H.  Cornell.  This  commit- 
tee, however,  it  must  be  understood,  was 
simply  made  up  of  brethren  acting  as  Master 
Masons  and  without  any  authoritv  from  the 
bodies  from  which  they  hailed.  As  a  result 
of  the  conference  a  series  of  resolutions  was 
drawn  up  with  the  view  of  effecting  a  union. 
They  proposed  that  the  matters  of  difference 
should  be  submitted  to  two  arbitrators,  who, 
if,  needed,  should  chose  an  umpire,  and  a  de- 


cision given  on  "pure  Masonic  principles.*' 
They  were  to  have  all  the  necessary  power  to 
call  for  books,  papers  and  documents  as  well 
as  to  summon  witnesses.  If  they  decided  that 
the  men  who  organized  St.  John's  Grand 
Lodge  were  justified  in  so  doing  and  that  it 
was  a  "legally  constituted  Grand  Lodge  ac- 
cording to  ancient  usage,  former  precedents, 
and  general  constitution  of  Masonry,"  then 
the  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  was  to  continue 
its  existence  and  be  recognized  and  acknowl- 
edged. If,  however,  the  arbitrators  decided 
against  the  originators  and  the  Lodge,  "then 
the  said  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  shall  cease 
to  exist,  and  no  longer  ask  to  be  recognized 
or  known  as  such,  and  shall  forthwith  call  in 
the  warrants  and  dispensations  they  have 
issued." 

This  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  both  sides,  although  it  was  a  clear 
departure  from  a  New  York  Grand  Lodge 
landmark  in  one  point,  that  of  agreeing  under 
any  circumstances  to  acknowledge  that  more 
than  one  Grand  body  could  legally  exist  in  the 
State  at  any  time.  However,  circumstances 
often  impel  societies  as  well  as  men  to  re- 
move, or  forget,  or  ignore,  or  bury  out  of 
sight  the  most  firmly  founded  landmark.  The 
proposition,  however,  was  accepted  and  A.  C. 
Babcock,  Grand  Master  of  Connecticut  was 
selected  as  arbitrator  by  the  Grand  Lodge  and 
John  P.  Lewis,  Grand  Master  of  New  Jersey, 
was  chosen  on  behalf  of  the  younger  body. 
It  was  understood  afterward  that  they  had 
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agreed  on  Grand  Master  Benjamin  B.  French 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  umpire,  al- 
though on  this,  point  no  formal  decision  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made. 

The  proceedings  had  not  advanced  much 
beyond  this  stage  when,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  in  June,  1849,  ^^e  Phillips  diffi- 
culty arose,  leading  to  the  organization  of  an- 
other— the  third — Grand  Lodge  in  the  State. 
It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  Grand 
Lodge  at  once — two  days  after  the  Phillips 
rupture — endorsed  all  that  had  been  done. 
The  Atwood  body  was  now  placed  in  a  quan- 
dary, as  three  of  those  who  had  acted  for  the 
parent  body  had  left  it  under  the  new  excite- 
ment, and  evidently  its  officials  did  not  want 
to  get  involved  in  the  imbroglio.  Accord- 
ingly Grand  Secretary  Robert  Macoy  submit- 
ted a  statement  of  the  condition  of  affairs  to 
the  arbitrators  and  asked  for  advice  "as  to  the 
propriety  of  arbitrating  with  either  of  the  two 
parties  at  present,  or  what  course  should  St. 
John's  Lodge  pursue?"  In  response  Grand 
Master  Lewis,  whose  sympathies  were  evi- 
dently with  the  St.  John's  body,  wrote: 

Under  existing  circumstances  I  would  advise  St. 
John's  Grand  Lodge  to  remain  quiet  and  await  the 
issue  of  time — particularly  so,  as  new  difficulties 
have  arisen  in  which  your  Lodge  is  not  involved. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Fraternity 
should  be  interested,  or  rather  act,  in  the  recommen- 
dations, to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  communi- 
cation received  from  you  this  morning  (August  i, 
1840)  which  cannot  be  in  the  present  state  of 
matters. 

This  was  not  the  letter  of  a  Mason,  but  of  a 
politician  who  fancied  that  the  side  to  which 
he  had  inclined  held  the  key  to  the  position 
and  could  command  its  terms  by  standing  out 
from  one  or  other,  if  not  from  both,  of  the 
armies  which  held  aloft  banners  inscribed  wfth 
the  name  of  a  Grand  Lodge. 

How  much  more  honest,  outspoken,  more 
truly  inspired  by  sentiments  of  Masonic  fra- 
ternity was  the  reply  from  A.  C.  Babcock  of 
Connecticut.   After  giving  his  opinion  decid- 


edly against  Phillips  and  those  who  sided  with 
him  he  said : 

I  think  the  order  given,  forbidding  you  to  cele- 
brate, was  unjust  arid  oppressive,  but  the  course 
taken  by  you  afterward  was  all  the  reason  ever 
offered  by  any  in  our  Grand  Lodge  for  refusing 
fellowship  with  you.  My  advice  is  that  you  carry 
out  the  arbitration  as  begun  with  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  State  of  New  York  of  which  J.  D.  Willard 
is  Grand  Master. 

This  letter,  however,  for  some  reason,  was 
not  received  in  time,  and  on  August  2,  1849, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  John  P.  Lewis,  the  St. 
John's  body  passed  a  resolution  declaring  in 
favor  of  postponing  the  further  consideration 
of  the  question  of  union.  The  letters  of  both 
the  arbitrators  were  submitted  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  at  the  regular  quarterly  meeting  on 
September  4,  together  with  the  information 
that  the  Atwood  Lodge  had  decided  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  Lewis  suggestion  and 
break  off  further  negotiations.  The  position 
was  at  once  accepted  by  the  Grand  Lodge, 
which  assumed  a  most  uncompromising  and 
dignified  attitude.  On  the  following  day  it 
met  and  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  which, 
after  reciting  the  story  of  the  arbitration 
movement,  declared: 

This  Grand  Lodge  then  believed,  and  still  be- 
lieves, that  the  position  it  has  all  along  maintained, 
and  in  which  it  has  been  sustained  by  the  whole 
Masonic  world,  as  to  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  being 
a  clandestine  body  is  so  clear  and  unquestionable 
that  no  three  men  of  the  high  character  proposed 
could  doubt  or  differ  on  the  same  subject;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  also  willing  to  afford  an  opportu- 
nity to  many  respectable,  but  misinformed  men,  to 
be  received  into  the  Masonic  fold,  without  a  sacrifice 
of  their  personal  pride,  and  on  terms  honorable  to 
themselves;  and 

Whereas.  This  Grand  Lodge,  therefore,  at  its  said 
annual  communication,  acceded  to  said  proposal  for 
reference  and  clothed  the  Grand  Officers  with 
power  to  carry  it  into  effect;  and 

Whereas.  Circumstances  have  occurred  since 
June  which  lead  this  Grand  Lodge  to  believe  that 
said  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge,  so  called,  do  not  in- 
tend to  carry  out  the  said  reference;  and 
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Whereas,  Said  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge,  so  called, 
has  taken  no  steps  to  carry  out  the  said  reference, 
and  declares  its  intention  still  further  and  indefi- 
nitely to  delay,  and  has  discharged  the  committee  it 
had  appointed  on  the  subject;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of 
this  Grand  Lodge  that  its  oflfer  should  be  considered 
as  an  open  offer,  to  be  acted  upon  at  the  pleasure  of 
said  body;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  are  of  opinion  that  said  resolu- 
tion of  this  Grand  Lodge,  adopted  at  its  last  annual 
session,  acceding  to  such  leference  ought  to  be 
rescinded,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  subject  inter- 
esting the  whole  Fraternity  of  the  State,  which 
should  not  be  acted  on  definitely,  except  at  the 
annual  meeting; 

Resolved,  That  the  Grand  Officers  be  advised  to 
suspend  all  further  action  under  the  powers  with 
which  they  are  vested  for  carrying  into  effect  said 
reference,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Lodge. 

By  the  following  June,  however,  a  better 
feeling  had  set  in  between  the  two  parties. 
The  Atwood  Lodge  appointed  a  committee 
to  prepare  a  basis  of  union ;  the  Grand  Lodge 
appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  consider  any 
proposals  which  might  be  submitted,  the  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  Rev.  Salem  Town, 
John  L.  Lewis,  Jarvis  M.  Hatch,  Thomas 
Dugan  and  John  S.  Perry.  On  June  8  this 
committee  submitted  the  following  document 
received  from  the  officers  of  the  St.  John's 
Lodge  and  recommended  that  its  propositions 
be  agreed  to: 

1.  Recognition  of  Lodges  subordinate  to  St. 
John's  Grand  Lodge  as  regular  Masonic  Bodies. 

2.  That  their  members  are  lawful  Masons. 

3.  That  the  Lodges  be  put  on  the  registry  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

4.  That  each  and  every  of  such  Lodges  may,  at 
any  time,  with  their  own  consent,  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

5.  That  if  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  shall,  on  or 
before  the  next  June  communication,  by  a  vote  of 
their  body,  decide  to  give  up  their  organization  as 
a  Grand  Lodge,  and  proffer  themselves  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York,  then  Grand 
Officers  and  Past  Grand  Officers  shall  be  received 
and  admitted  as  Past  Grand  Officers  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


We,  the  undersigned,  pledge  ourselves  to  carry 
the  above  propositions  into  effect,  if  adopted  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

HENRY  C.  ATWOOD,  G.  M. 

DANIEL  SICKELS,  J.  G.  W. 

ROBERT  MACOY,  G.  Secy. 

DAVID  COCHRANE,  G.  Lecturer. 

These  propositions,  although  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  formed  a  good  basis  for  action, 
and  the  approval  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
committee  which  introduced  them  was 
unanimously  sustained.  The  St.  John's 
Grand  Lodge  was  so  pleased  with  the 
position  of  affairs,  so  well  assured  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  union  negotiations, 
that  it  openly  and  formally  declared  itself  on 
the  question  of  the  Phillips  Grand  Lodge  in 
a  series  of  resolutions,  which  it  unanimously 
passed.    These  said: 

Resolved,  That  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  hails 
with  the  most  unfeigned  satisfaction  this  action  (ac- 
knowledgment of  the  legality  of  St.  John's  Lodge) 
on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  does  hereby  ratify  and  respond  to  the 
same; 

Resolved,  That  we  cannot  recognize  the  body 
claiming  to  be  a  Grand  Lodge,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Isaac  Phillips,  as  Masons,  until  they  shall 
have  been  formally  healed  by  the  M.-.  W.*.  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York; 

Resolved,  That  an  ordinance  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  adopted,  forbidding  the  Lodges  under  this 
jurisdiction  to  receive  as  visitors,  or  adjoining  mem- 
bers, any  Mason  hailing  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Mr. 
Phillips  until  they  shall  have  complied  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  foregong  resolutions. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Atwood 
Lodge  was,  of  course,  very  gratefully  received 
by  the  parent  body  and  removed  any  lingering 
objection  which  the  most  stiff-necked  of  the 
sticklers  for  regularity  might  have  felt  in  deal- 
ing with  a  body  that  had  for  thirteen  years 
been  denounced  in  all  sorts  of  w^ays  as  clan- 
destine, and  which,  in  fact,  was  as  clandestine 
a  Grand  Lodge  as  ever  existed.  Further  nego- 
tiations were  easy  and  were  conducted  with 
apparently  the  best  of  feeling  and  a  single 
desire  for  a  speedy  and  a  perfect  union.  As 
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a  result  a  special  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
was  held  in  the  City  Hotel,  429  Broadway,  at 
which  the  following  definite  set  of  resolutions 
as  a  basis  for  union  were  submitted  on  behalf 
of  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge: 

To  the  Most  Worshipful  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
State  of  New  York: 

The  committee  appointed  by  St.  John's  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
consummating  a  fraternal  union  with  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereby  respect- 
fully submit  the  following  as  a  substitute  (in  conse- 
quence of  a  misunderstanding  and  misconstruction 
as  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  original  five 
propositions  unanimously  adopted  by  the  two  bodies 
in  June  last)  to  wit: 

First— That  the  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  shall,  on 
or  before  the  27th  day  of  December,  1850,  pass  a 
resolution  to  disband  its  organization  as  a  Grand 
Lodge  on  said  27th  day  of  December,  1850. 

Second.— That  each  and  every  Lodge  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  shall,  on  or 
before  the  23d  day  of  December,  1850,  with  their 
consent,  surrender  their  warrants  to  St.  John's 
Grand  Lodge  and  take  out  warrants  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Third.— That  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of 
New  York  shall,  immediately  on  the  adoption  of 
these  propositions,  acknowledge  the  Lodges  now 
subordinate  to  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  as  regular 
Masonic  bodies,  and  their  members  as  lawful 
Masons  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York  throughout  its 
correspondence;  provided,  the  St.  John's  Grand 
Lodge  and  its  subordinates  also  adopt  said  propo- 
sitions. 

Fourth. — On  the  consummation  of  the  union  of 
the  two  bodies,  all  the  present  and  past  officers  of 
the  now  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  shall  be  enrolled 
as  Past  Grand  Officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  be  entitled  to  all  the  honors 
and  privileges  thereto  belonging. 

Fifth. — That  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of 
New  York  shall,  immediately  after  the  confirmation 
of  the  above  proposition,  transmit  the  same 
throughout  their  own  jurisdiction,  and  also  to  every 
Grand  Lodge  in  their  correspondence. 

Sixth. — That  whenever  any  of  the  subordinate 
Lodges  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  St.  John's 
Grand  Lodge  shall  have  passed  a  resolution  or 
resolutions  in  accordance  with  the  tenor  of 
these  propositions,  said  Lodge,  or  Lodges,  shall 
forthwith  transmit  a  copy  thereof,  duly  authenti- 


cated by  the  officers  of  the  Lodge,  and  the  seal  of 
the  Lodge  affixed  thereto,  to  the  Grand  Secretary  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

DAVID  COCHRANE, 
HENRY  C.  ATWOOD, 
ROBERT  MACOY, 
JOHN  W.  SIMONS, 
DANIEL  SICKELS, 
Committee  on  behalf  of  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge. 

On  motion  of  Oscar  Coles  these  terms 
were  accepted  practically  without  change,  and 
on  his  motion  also  it  was  resolved  that  **this 
Grand  Lodge,  being  desirous  of  consummat- 
ing the  five  propositions  agreed  to  in  June, 
1850,  and  of  restoring  harmony  and  good  feel- 
ing between  the  two  bodies,  will  use  every  con- 
stitutional means  to  carry  each  and  every  of 
said  propositions  into  effect." 

Both  Grand  Lodges  fully  ratified  this  new 
compact  and  zealously  proceeded  to  make 
final  arrangements  for  the  union.  To  this  end 
the  Grand  Lodge  on  December  3,  1850, 
passed  these  resolutions: 

Resolved.  That  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Grand  Stewards*  Lodge,  and  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
this  State  in  1837,  expelling  W.-.  Brother  H.  C 
Atwood,  and  other  members  of  the  Fraternity,  for 
appearing  in  procession  on  St.  John's  Day,  or  for 
transactions  connected  therewith,  be  rescinded  from 
the  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge;  and  the  Breth- 
ren so  expelled  be,  and  hereby  are,  restored  to  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  Masoniy. 

Resolved,  That  all  Brethren  who  have  not  been 
expelled  by  this  Grand  Lodge,  but  who  have  been 
suspended  with  their  Lodges,  ♦  ♦  ♦  ^ho  shall 
decline  membership  and  affiliation  with  these  sus- 
pended Lodges,  may,  upon  application  to  any  war- 
ranted Lodge,  before  the  next  Quarterly  Communi- 
cation, be  eligible  to  be  balloted  for,  and  if  accepted 
be  received  as  Masons  in  good  standing,  provided 
they  labor  under  no  other  Masonic  disqualifica- 
tion; and  it  is  expressly  understood  that  this  reso- 
lution is  not  applicable  to  those  members  who  have 
been  expelled  by  name  by  this  Grand  Lodge. 

Resolved,  That  this  Grand  Lodge  do  commemor- 
ate the  union  of  the  members  of  St.  John's  Grand 
Lodge  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  by  a 
public  procession  and  festival  on  St.  John's  Day, 
the  27th  inst. 

This  last  clause  had  evidently  been  agreed 
to  by  the  leaders  before  the  date  of  the  meet- 
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ing,  for  on  November  22  Grand  Secretary 
Powell  issued  the  following  invitation  to  sister 
Grand  Lodges: 

The  committee  appointed  to  make  arrangements  to 
celebrate  the  union  of  the  Brethren  under  the  juris- 
diction of  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge,  with  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York,  have  the  most 
unqualified  and  heartfelt  pleasure  in  announcing 
that  this  joyful  and  greatly  desired  event  will  be 
consummated  on  St.  John's  day,  the  27th  of  De- 
cember next. 

The  Committee  earnestly  request  the  presence  of 
your  M.  W.  Grand  Lodge,  and  the  members  of  her 
subordinate  bodies,  to  participate  in  the  celebra- 
tion on  this  auspicious  occasion. 

The  R.  W.  Grand  Secretary  would  greatly  oblige 
the  Committee,  by  extending  invitations  to  the 
Lodges  within  the  jurisdiction  of  your  Grand 
Lodge,  and  returning  an  answer  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  St.  John's 
Grand  Lodge  should  have  its  beginning  in  one 
parade  and  that  its  last  appearance  should  be 
in  connection  with  another. 

As  an  indication  of  how  the  union  senti- 
ment was  received  by  the  St.  John's  brethren 
we  may  reprint  the  following  letter  addressed, 
with  a  copy  of  the  proposals  for  union,  by 
Grand  Secretary  Macoy  to  a  Masonic  maga- 
zine in  December,  1850: 

I  take  the  liberty  of  transmitting  the  report  of 
a  Committee  appointed  by  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  its  last  September 
Communication,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the 
arrangements  of  a  fraternal  and  final  union  of  the 
Masonic  family  in  this  State,  and  the  total  dis- 
bandonment  of  its  own  organization,  as  a  Grand 
Lodge,  upon  the  basis  of  the  propositions  alluded 
to  in  the  report.  This  report,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
was  unanimously  accepted  with  but  one  dissenting 
voice.  The  document  breathes  the  sentiments  of  a 
very  large  and  enthusiastic  portion  of  the  fraternity 
of  this  State.  It  is  the  manifest  demonstration  of 
a  much  persecuted  and  abused  body,  whose  sole 
and  only  aim  has  been,  for  the  past  thirteen  years, 
to  have  justice  done  upon  them.  As  a  just  exempli- 
fication of  the  truth  of  this  last  assertion,  I  refer 
to  the  action  of  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  on  the 
report  and  resolutions,  and  in  a  few  days  more, 

26 


palpable  proof  of  its  correctness  will  be  given.  Al- 
ready our  subordinate  Lodges  are  at  work,  striv- 
ing with  each  other  for  the  palm  of  being  first  to 
show  their  sincerity  and  honesty  of  purpose.  All 
of  the  Lodges  have  taken  action,  and  unanimously 
adopted  the  conditions  proposed  and  acceded  to  " 
by  the  two  Grand  Lodges,  notwithstanding  they 
had  the  privilege  of  six  weeks  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety  and  expediency  of  conforming  to  the  pro- 
posed  arrangements.  All  the  Lodges  under  our 
jurisdiction  evince  the  same  earnest  desire  to  effect 
the  fraternal  union,  so  that,  when  the  time  arrives, 
(27th  of  December)  the  whole  body  of  St  John's 
Grand  Lodge  will  appear  at  the  doors  of  the  M 
W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
claim  admittance  into  the  ancient  and  honorable 
arena  of  Freemasonry,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  propositions-then  to  be  one  fold  under  one 
shepherd.  Let  peace  and  harmony  forever  reign 
within  those  walls.  Let  us  then  strive,  with  the 
pure  principles  inculcated  by  Masonry,  to  redeem 
the  wandering  brethren  now  deprived  of  the  glor- 
lous  privileges  of  the  craft,  and  bring  them  again 
to  the  ancient  habitations  of  their  fathers,  and  by 
exerting  the  genial  influences  of  "Moderation, 
Friendship  and  Brotherly  Love,"  the  happy  desid* 
eratum  will  be  accomplished.  The  principles  of 
Masonry  generate  the  essence  of  good  will  to  all 
men,  in  acts  of  forbearance  to  an  erring  brother, 
sympathy  to  the  afflicted,  and  beneficence  to  the 
indigent.  So  let  us,  with  this  divine  beacon  of 
Peace,  go  forth  in  the  bright  example  of  a  grateful 
heart,  forgetting  the  vain  distinctions  of  party — 
submerging  all  factional  considerations  into  the 
great  channel  of  ''doing  unto  others  as  you  would 
that  they  should  do  unto  you*' — thus  giving  a  con- 
vincing evidence  of  our  desire  to  foster  and  per- 
petuate harmony  and  peace  within  our  borders. 

It  would  be  improper  to  implicate  the  whole 
body  of  the  Lodges  now  without  the  pale  of  Ma- 
sonic protection,  because  a  few  factious  and  de- 
signing men  perpetuate  acts  of  disorder,  and  who 
are  leading  confiding  and  unsuspecting  brethren 
from  the  path  of  rectitude.  It  rather  behooves  us 
to  be  more  watchful  of  the  great  interests  con- 
fided to  our  care.  It  becomes  you,  sir,  as  a  jour- 
nalist, advocating  the  doctrine  of  "Good  will  to- 
ward all  men,"  to  use  your  whole  energies  and  in- 
fluence in  assisting  to  reunite  the  dissevered  parts 
of  our  honorable  institution.  *'Let  your  light  so 
shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works,"  and  thus  positively  enforce  the  precept  of 
Masonic  doctrines.  It  is  our  duty,  collectively,  to 
prefer  a  deliberate,  calm  and  equitable  procedure  to 
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that  which,  impelled  by  passion  and  prejudice,  de- 
cides with  precipitation,  and  sentences  with  rigor. 
We  must  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  malice  (if  any 
there  be)  and  endeavor  to  assuage  the  wounds  that 
now  afflict  the  fraternity — let  us  offer  some  justifi- 
cation, when  we  forbear  with  an  erring,  and  for- 
give a  repentant  brother.  Cannot  we  profit  by  the 
mild  and  lenient  measures  of  the  Savior,  in  his  re- 
ply to  Peter,  when  he  enquired.  "Lord,  how  oft 
shall  my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I  forgive 
him?"  "I  say  not  unto  thee  until  seven  times,  but 
until  seventy  times  seven."  Mild  and  courteous 
means  will  accomplish  more  than  austere  and  harsh 
measures;  therefore,  the  former  will  be,  no  doubt, 
favorably  entertained,  and  the  result   will  soon 


manifest  itself.  New  York  will  then,  as  it  should 
ever  be,  "one  and  indissoluble." 

For  a  man  who  was  himself  just  about  to 
enjoy  **the  glorious  privileges  of  the  craft" 
this  denunciation  of  others  for  being  outside 
the  pale  is  very  refreshing.  At  the  same  time 
Brother  Macoy's  plea  for  *'mild  and  cour- 
teous" measures  to  bring  back  the  erring  ones 
shows  that,  though  himself  even  then  a  clan- 
destine Mason,  he  possessed  the  true  Masonic 
spirit  and  fraternal  sentiment  which  should 
animate  all  members  of  the  brotherhood. 


CHAPTER  V. 


TRIPLER  HALL. 


HE  proceedings  in  connection 
with  the  actual  union  were  con- 
summated at  a  grand  meeting  in 
Tripler  Hall,  on  Friday,  Dec.  27, 
1850,  and  as  the  event  was  regarded  and  is 
still  regarded  as  a  landmark  in  the  history 
of  Freemasonry  in  New  York,  it  deserves  to 
be  recorded  with  an  unusual  degree  of  full- 
ness. 

In  the  morning  the  Grand  Lodge  and  its 
subordinate  Lodges  gathered  at  the  City 
Hotel,  429  Broadway,  and  a  procession  was 
formed  by  the  Grand  Marshal,  Simeon 
Abrams.  Headed  by  a  band,  the  procession 
marched  up  Broadway  to  Tripler  Hall  and 
there  a  meeting  of  Grand  Lodge  was  opened, 
the  usual  prayer  being  offered  by  the  Rev. 
Alfred  E.  Campbell,  Grand  Chaplain. 

In  the  meantime  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge 
brethren  had  been  gathered  together  at  their 
headquarters,  274  Grand  Street,  and  there 
formed  in  processional  order.  Preceded  by 
Dodworth's  cornet  band  and  Shelton*s  brass 
band  and  escorted  by  Royal  Arch  brethren 
and  Knights  Templars  (Palestine  Command- 
ery.  No.  18),  they  marched  through  Grand 
Street  to  the  Bowery  and  thence  down  Bond 
Street  to  Tripler  Hall.  On  entering  they  were 
received  with  Grand  Honors  and  took  the 
seats  which  had  been  reserved  for  them.  "The 
scene  at  this  moment,"  writes  McClenachan, 
"was  magnificent  and  intensely  exciting; 
somewhat  enhanced  by  four  bands  playing  in 
unison.    The  white  and  blue  of  the  symbolic 


regalia,  the  bright  scarlet  of  the  Royal  Arch, 
and  the  black  and  white  of  the  Order  of  the 
Temple  formed  a  unique  blending,  set  off  by 
the  rich  party  colors  of  the  military  bands." 
An  eye-witness  of  the  reunion,  Finlay  M. 
King,  afterward  Grand  Master,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  opening  proceedings, 
and  as  contemporary  narratives  when  written 
by  competent  witnesses  are  more  acceptable, 
historically  speaking,  than  any  which  could 
be  compiled,  it  is  well  worthy  of  being  pre- 
served here: 

St.  John's  Lodge,  followed  by  the  subordinate 
Lodges  under  its  jurisdiction,  entered  the  hall  in 
admirable  order  and  took  their  position  on  the 
floor  of  the  grand  hall.  And  now  a  splendid  sight 
presented  itself.  The  stage  having  been  consider- 
ably enlarged  beyond  its  ordinary  dimensions,  was 
occupied  by  the  Grand  officers  and  other  brothers 
of  the  order,  high  in  rank,  and  invited  guests  from 
other  States;  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Milnor, 
and  the  Grand  Master  of  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge, 
Henry  C.  Atwood,  Esq.,  occupying  the  most  prom- 
inent positions.  On  their  right  and  a  little  in  the 
rear  stood  the  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Con- 
necticut;, all  of  whom  were  present  or  represented. 
We  noticed  among  them  the  M.\  W.*.  A.  C.  Bab- 
cock,  Past  Grand  Master  of  that  State;  and  on  their 
left  were  many  of  the  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  New  Jersey,  including  the  M.\  W.*.  Edward 
Stewart,  Grand  Master;  M.*.  W.'.  Dan'l  B.  Bruen, 
M.'.  W.*.  Jno.  S.  Darcy,  and  M.\  W.*.  Bro.  Munn, 
Past  Grand  Masters;  and  R. •.  W.*.  Bro.  Kerwood. 
our  Representative  in  New  Jersey.  The  members 
of  the  subordinate  Lodges,  attended  by  their  offi- 
cers, occupied  the  floor  of  the  hall,  while  the  galler- 
ies were  filled  with  invited  guests,  principally  ladies. 
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As  soon  as  the  St.  John's  Lodges  had  taken  their 
places,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York,  and  subor- 
dinates, gave  them  a  grand  salute. 

M.-.  W.-.  Grand  Master  of  St.  John's  Grand 
Lodge,  Henry  C.  Atwood,  then  arose,  and  made  a 
short  address,  congratulating  the  brethren  upon 
the  occasion  ^Vhich  they  were  about  to  celebrate. 
Addressing  Grand  Master  Milnor,  he  narrated  in 
brief  the  circumstances  under  which  the  dissension 
originally  occurred.  Speaking  of  himself  and  com- 
panions who  then  left  the  Grand  Lodge,  he  said, 
the  olive  branch  had  been  extended  to  them,  and 
they  had  returned— but  not  alone;  no,  they  were 
attended  by  this  escort— (pointing  to  the  numerous 
assemblage  of  persons  in  the  center  of  the  house). 
He  concluded  by  saying,  I  present  them  to  you  as 
Masons — Masons  by  name,  and  by  practice. 

Grand  Master  Milnor  replied — 

M.  W.  Sir  and  Bro.: — In  the  name  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  I  bid  you  and  your  associates  welcome.  As 
the  official  head  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  I  receive 
you  and  your  brethren,  Masons,  good  and  true, 
who  have  faithfully  endeavored  to  promote  the 
great  principles  of  our  order,  as  members  of  this 
jurisdiction — hereafter  to  be  recognized  as  such — 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  thereunto 
belonging. 

My  brethren,  the  union,  so  long  desired  by  the 
Masons,  not  only  of  this  great  State,  but  through- 
out the  United  States,  is  now  completed.  All  diffi- 
culties which  may  heretofore  have  existed,  are 
ended.  The  wall  of  partition  is  broken  down, 
never  I  trust  to  be  rebuilt.  There  seems  a  peculiar 
propriety,  that  such  an  union  should  be  consum- 
mated on  this  day,  a  day  held  sacred  by  all  Ma- 
sons,— a  dav  on  which  multitudes  of  the  brethren, 
throughout  the  civilized  globe,  are  gathering  to- 
gether to  receive  the  pledges  of  love  and  fidelity — 
to  rekindle  their  zeal — to  confirm  their  faith. 
There  is  many  a  joyous  meeting  at  this  moment, 
where  hands  are  clasped  and  hearts  are  knit,  in  true 
Masonic  friendship.  Brethren,  there  is  not  one 
more  joyous  than  this.  The  happy  countenances 
before  and  around  me,  speak  this  more  forcibly 
than  any  words  of  mine.  Who  can  look  upon  a 
scene  like  this,  and  not  realize,  in  all  its  fullness, 
"how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity?  It  is  like  precious  oint- 
ment upon  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  the  beard, 
even  Aaron's  beard,  that  went  down  to  the  skirts 
of  his  garment, — as  the  dew  of  Hernion,  and  as  the 
dew  that  descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion." 

Thanks  to  the  Supreme  Architect,  who  has  im- 
bued our  hearts  with  the  spirit  of  unity,  and  has  so 


disposed  the  minds  of  the  brethren,  that  with  one 
accord,  they  have  come  up  to  this  house,  to-day, 
to  honor  his  holy  name  by  obeying  his  commands. 
Glory  be  to  God  on  High  (response  of  the 
brethren, — "So  mote  it  be,  Amen!").  My  brothers, 
I  am  but  the  organ  of  others.  There  are  hundreds 
of  hearts  around  us,  beating  responsive  to  mine, 
when  I  again,  most  cordially  bid  you  a  fraternal 
welcome.  I  extend  to  you  the  grip  of  fellowship, 
and  receive  you  amongst  us,  as  a  Past  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

A  round  of  cheers  of  welcome  were  here  given 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  and  subordinates,  and  each 
fraternity,  in  due  form,  consummated  the  adjust- 
ment of  all  difficulties  by  shaking  hands  with  each 
other.  Grand  Master  Atwood  was  then  formally 
announced  as  a  Past  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  New  York. 

Grand  Master  Atwood  replied  in  a  few  pertinent 
remarks.  He  then  called  for  Grand  Standard 
Bearer  Hyatt,  of  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge,  who 
came  forward  and  received  the  custody  of  the 
Banner  of  St.  John's,  with  the  injunction  to  pro- 
tect it  as  faithfully  as  he  had  heretofore  defended 
it.  This  the  Grand  Standard  Bearer  promised  to 
do,  and  the  Grand  Master  addressed  the  members 
of  the  Lodges  on  the  subject  of  the  dissolution 
about  to  take  place.  He  enforced  upon  their  minds 
the  necessity  of  obedience  to  all  the  mandates  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  under  whose  jurisdiction  they 
were  about  to  place  themselves.  In  conclusion,  he 
said,  under  the  sound  of  the  same  gavel  that  flrst 
called  the  Lodge  to  order,  I  now  declare  St.  John's 
Grand  Lodge  dissolved.  He  then  desired  the 
brethren  of  Lodges  under  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge 
to  salute  the  Grand  Master.  This  was  done  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  Masons  who  know  how  to  do 
what  they  undertake,  and  we  venture  to  say,  that 
this  salute  has  never  before  been  given  in  this  city 
by  so  large  a  body  of  Masons,  with  such  combined 
precision  and  ease.  The  union  was  thus  consum- 
mated, and  many  hearts  rejoiced. 

After  a  Masonic  ode  had  been  sung,  the 
sentiments  of  which  were  infinitely  superior 
to  its  poetry,  the  Masters  of  the  Lodges  of  the 
now  defunct  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  came  for- 
ward to  receive  their  new  warrants  under  the 
Grand  Lodge.  The  first  was  Thomas  Abbot, 
of  Independent  Lodge,  that  being,  by  the  mu- 
tations of  time  and  circumstance,  the  senior 
Lodge  in  the  organization — taking  precedence 
of  even  York,  Benevolent,  and  Silentia,  the 
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original  constituents  of  St.  John's.  To  Ab- 
bot the  new  warrant  was  read  by  Grand  Sec- 
retary Powell,  but  the  Masters  of  the  other 
Lodges  were  simply  handed  their  respective 
documents. 

The  full  roster  of  the  St.  John's  organiza- 
tion, with  the  numerical  position  of  each 
body  in  the  respective  Grand  Lodges,  was  as 
follows : 

G.  L.  Number. 

1  Benevolent   

2  Silentia   


4   Mount  Liban,  inoperative  so  far  as  known 


in  1850. 

5  Munn    j^q 

6  Fidelity,  inoperative  before  1850. 

6  Templar    203 

7  Independent    185 

8  Armour   ,   135 

9  Darcy    187 

10  Marsh    188 

11  Cortlandt    189 

12  Phillipstown,  inoperative  before  1850. 

13  Lebanon    191 

14  Palestine    204 

15  Ulster    193 

16  Piatt    194 

17  Excelsior    195 

18  Solomon's    196 

19  Harmony    199 

20  German  Pilgrim,  inoperative  before  1850. 

21  Zeradatha  200 

22  Joppa    201 

23  Zschokke   202 

24  Hyatt    205 

25  Empire  City    206 

26  United  States    207 

U.  D.    Atwood    208 

U.  D.    Worth   210 


On  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  of  pre- 
senting the  warrants  another  ode  was  sung — 
so  poor,  as  a  piece  of  composition,  as  not  to 
be  worth  reprinting — and  then  Grand  Master 
Milnor  delivered  the  following  oration,  an  ef- 
fort which  was  regarded  by  the  brethren  as 
"most  appropriate  and  eloquent:" 

Life  has  been  called  a  pilgrimage,  and  perhaps  no 
term  could  be  selected  more  expressive  of  its  un- 
certainty, dangers  and  hopes.  It  is  indeed  a  pil- 
grimage through  a  region  of  varied  aspect;  be- 


neath a  checkered  sky  of  cloud  and  sunshine.  Man 
is  indeed  a  pilgrim— one  of  a  goodly  company,  as 
diverse  in  character  and  feeling  as  in  language  and 
complexion;  yet  all  united  in  one  common  object, 
all  pressing  forward  to  one  common  eoal,  the  ocean 
of  Eternity.    As  the  strings  of  an  instrument,  re- 
sponding to  the  same  touch,  but  each  vibrating  with 
its  own  peculiar  tone,  produce  one  harmonious 
melody,  so  all  hearts  respond  to  the  touch  of  the 
same  divine  Master,  each  with  its   own  peculiar 
measure,  yet  all  uniting  to  perfect  the  great  work 
for  which  they  were  created,  the  glory  of  their 
Maker.    Life  is  indeed  a  pilgrimage,  joyous  to 
some,  yet  wearisome  at  times,  to  all;  in  all  its 
stages,  youth,  manhood,  and   old   age,  changing 
and  uncertain.      Yet  on   this  journey,  however 
dreary,  to  each  one,  however  desponding,  there  ap- 
pear green  spots,  as  welcome  as  are  the  oases  of 
the  desert  to  the  panting  caravan — where  the  spark- 
ling waters  and  cool  herbage  invite  to  refresh- 
ment and  repose.    Here  the  weary  spirit  loves  to 
linger,  renewing  its  vigor  for  the  journey  onward. 
Here,  like  the  good  old  Patriarch,  we  erect  a 
pillar  of  remembrance,  in  token   that   God  hath 
dealt  kindly  with  us.    These  are   the  way-marks 
along  the  travel-path  of  life,  to  which  memory  often 
returns  in  seasons  of   danger   and   distress,  and 
brings  back  fresh  courage  for  the  conflict.    Now  to 
such  a  green  spot  have  we  come  to-day.    Such  a 
way-mark  are  we  about  erecting  on  the  pathway  of 
time.    We  have  halted  two  bands  of  Pilgrims  at 
the  clear  and  pure  fountains  of  truth  and  charity, — 
and,  for  a  brief  period,  rest  by  the  still  waters. 
How  refreshing  thus    to  meet  and  interchange 
friendly  greetings.    How  delightful  to  know  that 
such  union  is  not  but  for  a  day  or  hour,  but  that 
when  the  signal  is  given  for  the  march  onward,  we 
are  to  journey  together,  through  the  rest  of  our 
pilgrimage,  lightening  each  other's  toils,  sharing 
each  other's  burdens. 

This  is  indeed  a  glorious  day  for  Masonry. 
Doubly  glorious,  for  she  appears  again  before  the 
world,  after  years  of  seclusion,  clad  in  the  white 
robe  of  brotherly  kindness  and  charity.  O,  there 
are  spirits  looking  down  upon  this  scene  from  the 
realms  above  who  are  rejoicing  with  joy  unspeak- 
able at  this  joyous  spectacle.  They,  living,  be- 
lieved the  day  was  not  far  distant  when,  all  dif- 
ferences forgotten,  this  union  would  be  effected — 
that  the  hour  would  come  when  atonement  would 
be  made  for  the  wrongs  of  Masonry.  They  died  in 
this  faith.  It  had  supported  them  through  many  a 
day  of  trial,  when  the  heart  was  ready  to  sink  be- 
neath the  load  of  obloquy  and  reproach  which  their 
persecutors,  some  in  ignorance,  but  more  in  malice, 
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heaped  uoon  them.  The  hour  has  come,  and  I 
stand  before  you  the  official  head  of  this  united 
body,  with  a  swelling  and  grateful  heart,  but  with 
a  tongue  too  feeble  to  do  justice  to  the  occasion. 
This  is  indeed  a  glorious  day.  one  which  will  long 
be  remembered  in  our  annals — whose  tale  will  be 
told  to  our  children's  children.  I  would  not  mar 
its  pleasures  by  narrating  bygone  difficulties— diffi- 
culties which  I  trust  are  to  be  buried  in  oblivion. 
It  is  sufficient  to  know  and  feel  that  we  are  one — 
one  in  feeling — one  in  action — brethren  of  the  mys- 
tic tie — with  cheerful  hearts  and  ready  hands,  now, 
and  for  the  future,  resolved  unitedly  to  promote  the 
blessed  work  of  Masonry.  Masonry!  what  thoughts 
cluster  about  the  heart,  at  the  mention  of  that  word. 
Masonry!  so  much  reviled  because  so  little  under- 
stood. Masonry!  venerated  for  its  antiquity — yet 
suspected  from  its  mystery.  Masonry!  whose 
genial  influences,  like  the  dew-drop  on  the  flower, 
are  felt  but  seen  only  in  the  crystal  tear  resting  on 
the  eye  of  gratitude,  dissolved  by  that  sunshine  of 
which  it  is  the  precursor. 

It  perhaps  ill  becomes  me  to  speak  of  her  beauty 
and  excellence,  lest  it  be  thought  that  cool  judg- 
ment has  given  place  to  excited  feeling.  Yet  who 
so  well  fitted  to  speak  her  praises,  as  one  who  has 
been  taught  her  principles,  who  has  realized  their 
power.  I  would  not,  however,  be  the  mere  eulo- 
gist of  Masonry,  for  she  needs  no  eulogy  of  words. 
The  epitaph  of  that  illustrious  Mason — the  great 
architect,  resting  in  the  splendid  temple  of  his  own 
creation— "Circumspice,"  Look  around— is  the  best 
eulogy  of  living  Masonry.  Look  around  at  the 
temoles  and  palaces  she  has  reared  in  every  land- 
look  at  her  altars,  bright  with  the  fires  of  truth 
in  every  clime— look  at  her  children,  their  name  is 
legion— humbly  ministering  to  the  suffering  and 
the  needy.  To  whom  is  the  world  indebted  for  the 
perfection  of  architecture  and  the  arts— to  Masonry. 
She  gave  the  first  impulses  to  the  systematic  dis- 
semination of  learning.  When  during  the  dark  ages 
the  clouds  of  darkness  and  superstition  rested  upon 
the  nations,  she  was  the  chosen  guardian  of  litera- 
ture and  science— and  when  those  clouds  lifted- 
and  the  horizon  became  clear— then  came  forth 
from  her  inner  sanctuary  a  chosen  band,  to  show  to 
the  people  that  there  still  remained  a  remnant  of 
the  wise  and  prudent. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written,  respecting  the 
origin  of  Freemasonry.  Ridicule  has  been  too  fre- 
quently cast,  by  the  ignorant  and  unthinking,  upon 
her  pretensions  to  great  antiquity.  Yet  the  jeers 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  scoffings  of  the  profane 
have  not  one  jot  or  tittle  affected  those  claims. 
The  mosses  of  antiquity  have  gathered  around  her 


columns.  The  wisdom  of  ancient  sages  is  treasured 
up  within  her  archives.  Her  principles  are  indeed 
coeval  with  the  origin  'of  man,  but  we  pretend  not 
to  claim  for  her  an  existence,  as  a  distinct  organiza- 
tion, in  the  earliest  ages. 

When  God  walked  with  man  in  the  garden,  then 
and  there  were  taught  him  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
Masonry.  He  was  taught  unbounded  love  for  all 
things  created,  and  holy  reverence  for  the  Being 
who  created  them.  Purity  and  holiness  were  at- 
tributes of  his  mind.  As  the  blood  coursed  through 
his  veins,  untainted  by  disease — so  thought  trav- 
ersed the  brain  and  moved  the  soul,  unpoisoned  by 
the  touch  of  evil.  As  the  earth  poured  forth  her 
treasures,  unbidden,  for  his  corporeal  nature,  so 
heaven,  through  ministering  angels,  supplied,  di- 
rect, his  spiritual  aliment.  Man  walked  forth  in  the 
image  of  his  Maker,  perfect  in  form,  in  feature  and 
in  mind.  There  was  harmony  in  all  things:  the 
carol  of  the  bird,  the  plash  of  the  waterfall,  the  roar 
of  the  lion,  the  bleat  of  the  lamb.  The  softest 
zephyrs  stirred  the  forest  leaves,  and  the  moon- 
beam was  unbroken  as  it  rested  on  the  streamlet. 
Beauteous  and  gladsome  was  the  face  of  nature — 
all  thing*  were  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  man's 
will,  all  made  subservient  to  his  interests  and  en- 
joyment. He  felt  no  physical  pain,  he  suffered  no 
mental  anguish — the  burning  heat  and  the  biting 
cold — the  excitement  of  hope  and  the  bitterness 
of  disappointment  were  alike  unknown  to  him.  A 
created  being,  he  held  converse  with  his  God.  Yet 
he  felt  a  void  within,  a  want  unsupplied.  Human- 
ity yearned  after  human  sympathy.  "It  is  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alone!"  So  an  helpmeet  was  pro- 
vided, the  family  relations  were  established,  and 
thus  was  foreshadowed  what  to  the  end  of  time  is 
to  be  a  necessity  of  humanity. 

The  world  grew  older  and  sons  and  daughters 
became  its  denizens.  The  wing  of  the  evil  one  had 
overshadowed  the  pure  and  perfect  one.  The  carol 
of  the  bird  is  hushed  by  the  snare  of  the  fowler. 
The  lion  no  longer  crouches  at  the  feet  of  his  mas- 
ter. The  thunder  of  God's  wrath  had  been  heard 
crashing  amid  the  forest  trees,  and  the  lightning  of 
his  eye  had  withered  the  tall  cedars.  The  heart  of 
man  had  become  a  volcano  of  passions,  which,  ever 
and  anon,  burst  forth  in  devastating  fury.  Ambi- 
tion looked  forth  for  a  field  to  play  her  part  in, 
and  the  hand  of  man  had  been  raised  against  his 
brother.  How  changed — how  changed  the  face  of 
nature,  once  so  beauteous  and  gladsome.  The  trail 
of  the  serpent  has  left  its  mark  upon  all  things 
created,  yet  still  men  cling  together,  as  those  who 
have  a  community  of  interest  and  feeling.  Patri- 
arch and  people,  chieftain  and  tribe  are  still  one 
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and  undivided.  They  feel  pressing  upon  them,  as 
with  an  iron  hand,  a  necessity  of  humanity.  "It  is 
not  good  for  man  to  be  alone." 

The  world  grew  older.  The  few  saved  by  the 
Ark  have  grown  into  a  very  great  people.  They 
have  traveled  far  and  wide  and  founded  great  na- 
tions. They  have  discovered  the  riches  contained 
in  the  earth's  bosom.  Simplicity  has  given  place  to 
luxury  and  refinement.  The  carol  of  the  bird  is  all 
unheeded,  while  they  listen  to  the  sweet  strain  of 
the  stringed  instrument.  The  lion  lies  close  in  the 
recesses  of  the  forest  as  the  train  of  the  hunter 
passes  by  in  pomp  and  splendor.  Is  the  heart  of 
man  lighter  than  it  was  in  the  day  of  simplicity  and 
purity?  Does  not  care  sit  heavy  on  the  brow  of 
the  Monarch,  and  oppression,  like  a  nightmare,  lie 
upon  the  people?  O!  there  is  still  felt  that  want 
which  was  felt  in  the  garden— that  yearning  after 
human  sympathy  and  support.  There  is  pressing 
upon  them  a  necessity  of  humanity.  "It  is  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alone." 

The  world  grows  older.  Man  feels  within  him 
the  strength  of  intellect.  His  inventive  and  imita- 
tive powers  are  called  into  action.  He  explores  the 
recesses  of  nature  and  pries  into  her  secrets.  The 
vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms  become  curious 
subjects  of  investigation.  He  studies  the  stars  in 
their  courses  and  calls  them  familiarly  by  name. 
The  earth  and  the  sea  deliver  up  to  him  their 
treasures,  and  proud  and  erect  he  stands  almost  a 
god.  Is  he  happier  than  the  one  who  stood  in  the 
garden?  He  is,  now,  one  of  a  multitude — of  a 
mighty  throng;  yet  he  is  still  conscious  of  a  want 
which  must  be  supplied.  He  feels  pressing  upon 
him  a  necessity  of  humanity,  and  so  associations  are 
formed  of  those  who  can  harmonize  in  pursuits  and 
feelings.  They  unite  for  mutual  support  and  en- 
couragement— for  intellectual  improvement  and  for 
social  enjoyment.  The  shadow  is  still  upon  the 
dial.  "It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone."  Among 
these  institutions,  thus  originating  in  a  law  of  na- 
ture, arose  Freemasonry.  But  when  and  where? 
It  was  foreshadowed  in  the  garden;  the  foundation 
was  laid  there;  but  when  and  where  was  the  super- 
structure reared?  This  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of 
discussion  in  the  Masonic  world,  and  to  various 
periods  and  causes  has  its  rise  been  ascribed— to 
the  Crusades,  to  the  Jesuits,  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Cromwell.  Time  and  talents  have  been  wasted 
in  the  defense  of  their  favorite  theories  by  ingeni- 
ous authors.  The  general  belief  among  Masons, 
however,  is,  that  at  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple.  Freemasonry  was  first  established  as  a  dis- 
tinct order.  You  are  all.  doubtless,  familiar  with 
the  peculiar  incidents  attendant  upon  the  construc- 


tion of  the  great  temple.  It  was  reared  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  Almighty.  Day  by 
day  it  advanced  in  beauty  and  grandeur;  no  sound 
of  grating  tool  or  workman's  hammer  were  heard, 
for  the  stones  were  brought  fashioned  from  the 
quarries  of  Zeradatha,  until  after  seven  years  of 
labor  the  sunlight  gleamed  from  its  burnished 
dome  and  spires.  Three  Grand  Masters  presided 
over  the  work,  and  3,300  overseers,  80.000  fellow 
crafts,  and  70,000  entered  apprentices  assisted.  With 
what  feelings  of  pure  but  grateful  satisfaction  must 
this  mighty  multitude  have  assembled  to  witness 
its  dedication,  when  the  Grand  Master,  Solomon, 
clothed  in  his  sacred  vestments,  blessed  the  people, 
and  stretching  forth  his  hands  to  Heaven,  uttered 
that  supplication  for  mercy  on  his  brethren  in  their 
hour  of  need,  so  beautiful  and  touching  from  its 
earnest  simplicity — "Hear  thou  in  Heaven,  thy 
dwelling  place,  and  when  thou  hearest,  forgive." 
What  a  deep  sense  of  God's  presence  must  have 
filled  every  bosom  when  the  fire  came  down  from 
Heaven  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  place. 
How  fervent  their  emotions,  as  with  their  faces 
bowed  to  the  ground,  they  worshiped  and  praised 
the  God  of  Israel,  saying — "The  Lord,  he  is  God, 
for  his  mercy  endureth  forever." 

This  was  the  first  grand  assemblage  of  Masons. 
Up  to  this  period  we  can  trace  with  certainty  the 
existence  of  our  Order.  Along  the  track  of  his- 
tory, both  sacred  and  profane,  we  have  glimpses 
of  its  progress.  As  the  footprints  in  the  rock  enable 
the  naturalist  to  determine  the  existence  and  char- 
acter of  the  antediluvian  animals,  so  does  a  trait,  a 
word,  or  a  symbol,  in  the  historic  records  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  exhibit  Ma- 
sonry. Although  all  this  cannot  be  explained  to 
the  uninitiated,  it  is  clear  and  distinct  to  the  mind 
of  the  intelligent  Mason. 

The  temple  completed,  this  great  body  of  Oper- 
ative Masons  was  dispersed.  They  traveled  into  var- 
ious lands,  constructing  temples  and  palaces,  and 
disseminating  moral  and  intellectual  light.  This  is 
neither  the  time  nor  place  to  enter  into  an  examina- 
tion of  the  connection  of  Masonry  with  the  Egyptian 
rites.  The  remains  of  buildings  in  Egypt  at  the 
present  day,  prove  that  architecture  had,  in  that 
land,  reached,  at  a  very  early  age,  a  high  state  of 
perfection.  There  is  but  little  doubt  that  Egyptian 
architects  assisted  at  the  building  of  the  temple. 
From  the  similarity  between  some  portions  of  their 
ceremonials  and  doctrines,  it  is  probable  that  Ma- 
sonry borrowed  somewhat  from  the  Egyptian  Mys- 
teries, but  that  they  were  identical  with  each  other, 
we  have  no  proof  and  but  little  reason  for  belief. 
Immediately  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the 
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temple,  a  sect  existed  in  Judea  called  Essenes, 
which  was  unquestionably  Masonic. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  follow 
Masonry  in  her  course  through  the  world,  to  the 
present  time.  She  flourished  especially  during  the 
middle  ages,  under  the  protection  of  the  Jesuits, 
throughout  Europe — and  again  declined,  when  cast 
off  and  anathematized  by  the  Popes,  as  opposed  to 
their  tyranny  and  superstition.  She  found  a  resting 
place  in  Great  Britain,  into  which  she  was  intro- 
duced by  the  architects  who  founded  the  abbey  of 
Kilwinning.  From  England  Masonry  was  given 
back  to  the  Continental  Kingdoms,  probably  by  the 
adherents  of  James  II.,  who,  on  the  abdication  of 
that  monarch,  took,  refuge  with  him  in  France.  In 
spite  of  persecution  she  has  continued  to  flourish 
there,  and  has  numbered  among  her  votaries  the 
greatest,  the  wisest  and  the  best.  Prince  and  sub- 
ject serve  at  the  same  altar. 

In  the  year  1730,  Lodges  were  created  in  different 
parts  of  America,  and  provincial  charters  granted  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  England.  Such  is  the  origin 
of  our  own  Grand  Lodge.  We  originally  held  a 
charter  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England,  and 
worked  under  the  same,  until  on  the  Declaration  of 
our  Independence  as  a  country,  she  also  assumed  an 
independent  position  in  the  Masonic  world,  as  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Her 
course  has  been  a  most  prosperous  one,  though  at 
times  obstructed  by  onposition  and  persecution.  A 
Tompkins,  a  Clinton,  a  Lewis,  and  a  host  of  wor- 
thies, admired  and  respected  by  the  world  for  their 
virtues  and  talents,  have,  at  various  periods,  oc- 
cupied distinguished  positions  among  us.  They  lived 
and  died,  firm  and  consistent  Masons. 

But  let  us  turn  to  a  subject  of  far  more  interest, 
to  such  an  audience  as  I  have  before  me — of  far 
greater  importance  to  us,  as  Masons — a  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  cardinal  principles  of  Masonry. 
These  are  the  test  of  her  excellence — by  these  she 
must  stand  or  fall.  Within  the  walls  of  a  Lodge, 
the  inquiring  spirit  finds  most  companions.  There 
dwells  in  a  degree,  that  unity  of  spirit,  which,  in  a 
perfect  state,  is  only  found  in  the  Heavenly  Temple. 
The  seeker  after  truth  enters  our  portals.  He  may 
come  fretted  by  worldly  disappointment,  bowed 
down  by  misfortune,  oppressed  by  care.  He  may 
feel  solitary  amid  the  crowds  which  throng  the 
thoroughfare.  He  listens  to  the  words  of  kind- 
ness and  truth,  which  meet  him  at  every  step.  A 
chord  is  touched — strange — that  chord  has  been 
sounding  ever  since  his  birth,  yet  he  has  not  heard 
it.  The  discords  of  the  world  have  overpowered  it. 
But  he  hears  it  now — and  as  it  thrills  through  his 
frame,  he  begins  to  feel  how  good  and  pleasant  a 


thing  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  Unity. 
He  discovers  that  Friendship  is  something  more 
than  a  name — that  deep  within  the  recesses  of  the 
heart,  lie  emotions  which  only  need  to  be  warmed 
into  life  by  contact  with  kindred  spirits.  He  realizes 
the  true  nobility  of  his  nature.  The  intellectual  and 
moral  functions  are  brought  into  healthful  action. 
As  an  individual,  he  is  conscious  that  a  change 
has  come  over  his  spiritual  nature.  The  genius  of 
Masonry  has  touched,  with  her  wand,  his  stony 
heart,  and  the  living  waters  have  gushed  forth, 
making  his  barren  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose. 
He  no  longer  walks  solitary  among  the  multitude. 
For  in  each  countenance  he  sees  a  something  which 
draws  him,  as  by  a  magnetic  influence,  to  itself. 
He  looks  upon  all  as  brethren,  and  is  bound  to  all 
by  the  strong  ties  of  brotherhood.  His  unruly  pas- 
sions are  subdued,  and  the  gentler  emotions  roused 
into  activity  and  life. 

As  the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  though  of  varied 
brilliancy  and  intensity,  when  blended,  produce  a 
clear,  unsullied  white,  so  the  feelings  of  the  heart, 
though  of  varied  depth  and  power,  are  united  and 
harmonized  by  the  medium  of  Masonry,  and  broth- 
erly kindness  and  charity  are  the  characteristics  de- 
veloped— brotherly  love  and  charity,  the  cardinal 
principles  of  Masonry. 

How  endearing  the  title  of  Friend;  what  a  charm 
in  the  very  name  of  Friendship.  How  the  mind  turns 
at  once  to  the  domestic  circle,  for  it  is  here  that 
Friendship  is  seen  in  its  beauty  and  intensity.  The 
wife's  devotion  has  ever  been  the  theme  of  the  poet's 
song  and  minstrel's  strain,  and  filial  love  has  been 
promised  a  blessing  in  its  fulfillment.  Desolate  in- 
deed must  be  that  heart  which  cannot  look  back  to 
the  early  quiet  joys  of  home.  O,  the  remem- 
brance of  a  mother's  love  hath  often  come  back  to 
the  lone  wanderer,  like  a  long-forgotten  strain  to 
cheer  him  in  his  loneliness  and  soothe  his  wearied 
spirit;  and  feelings  of  bitterness  at  the  world's 
heartlessness,  hath  given  place  to  kindlier  emotions, 
as  he  thought  of  his  earliest,  his  truest  friend. 

Throughout  all  animate  creation  is  the  principle 
recognized.  The  humble  ant  shows  attachment  to 
its  fellow-laborer,  and  the  honey-bee  will  allow  no 
intruder  in  its  hive.  They  are  all  drawn  to  each 
other,  by  instinct  if  you  please,  but  in  reality  by  a 
love  of  their  own  species,  implanted  in  them  by  an 
all-wise  God,  for  their  own  good.  And  so  up 
through  the  scale  of  created  beings  is  the  ruling 
principle  evident,  increasing  gradually  in  power,  un- 
til in  man,  under  the  guidance  of  reason,  it  is  dis- 
played in  its  full  development. 

It  is  the  basis  of  patriotism — that  love  of  country 
which  nerves  the  arm,  and  fires  the  heart,  to  protect 
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our  native  soil  from  the  step  of  the  invader,  our 
hearth-stone  from  the  touch  of  the  oppressor.  It 
imparts  hope  to  the  exile,  when  some  home-melody 
strikes  his  ear  with  all  its  loved  associations.  High 
and  low,  rich  and  poor,  acknowledge  its  power.  It 
heightens  the  pleasures  of  the  palace  and  alleviates 
the  misery  of  the  hovel.  Even  the  vicious,  whose 
hearts  have  been  worn  away  by  the  constant  drop- 
pings of  evil,  are  subject  to  its  influence.  What 
noble  instances  of  heroism  has  it  produced.  It  has 
supported  the  dying  martyr  in  his  agony,  and 
cheered  the  prisoner  in  his  solitude.  It  was  seen  at 
the  cross,  when,  amid  revilings  and  reproaches,  the 
faithful  band  of  disciples  stood  by  and  witnessed  the 
last  agony.  It  guided  the  lone  women  at  early 
dawn  to  the  sepulchre,  to  see  where  they  had  laid 
their  friend  and  Master.  O,  it  is  the  golden  thread 
which  runs  through  the  web  of  human  life,  im- 
parting to  it  its  strength  and  beauty. 

We  claim  not  for  Masons  that  they  alone  exhibit, 
in  all  its  fullness,  this  divine  principle,  but  we  do 
assume  that  the  lessons  of  wisdom  presented  night 
after  night,  and  day  after  day  to  the  eye  and  ear  of 
the  youthful  Mason,  have  a  direct  and  powerful 
tendency  to  induce  those  kind  feelings — that  earnest 
desire  to  benefit  his  fellow,  which  belong  to  true 
Friendship.  We  all  know  and  feel  the  influence  of 
daily  associations,  how  productive  they  are,  either 
of  good  or  evil.  Thus  the  habit  is  acquired  in  our 
Lodges  of  thinking  well  of  our  neighbor,  and  this 
is  the  first  step  towards  seeking  to  do  him  good. 
We  learn  to  look  upon  our  fellow-man,  not  as  one 
who  can  be  used  to  advantage,  but  as  one  who  has 
claims  upon  our  sympathy  and  regard.  We  are 
taught  to  shun  moroseness,  jealousy  and  suspicion — 
and  to  cultivate  courtesy,  aflfability  and  frankness. 
Now  the  heart,  thus  alive  to  the  gentle  feelings — 
thus  full  of  love  and  mercy — must  be  possessed 
also  of  Charity,  the  distinguished  characteristic  of 
a  Master  Ma.son — that  wide-world  Charity  which 
looks  abroad  upon  the  whole  human  family — and 
reco'^nizcs  all  as  brethren — that  Charity  which  looks 
to  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  improvement  of 
man — which  seeks  to  clothe  him  with  the  armor  of 
righteousness:  to  present  him  with  the  shield  of 
virtue — that  Charity  which  desires  man's  intellect- 
ual advancement,  and  strives  to  raise  him  from  the 
degraded  condition  to  which  sin  has  reduced  him, 
and  to  elevate  him  nearer  to  that  state  of  perfection 
in  which  he  was  originally  created.  How  beautiful 
the  description  of  Charity  by  St.  Paul: 

"Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
angels,  and  have  not  Charity,  I  am  become  as 
sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal:  and  though  I 
have  the  gift  of  Prophecy,  and  understand  all  mys- 


teries and  all  knowledge,  and  though  I  have  all 
Faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have 
not  Charity,  I  am  nothing;  and  though  I  bestow  all 
my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my 
body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  Charity,  it  profiteth 
me  nothing.  Charity  suflFereth  long  and  is  kind; 
Charity  envieth  not;  Charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is 
not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly, 
seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  think- 
eth  no  evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity;  but  rejoiceth  in 
the  truth,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things, 
endureth  all  things.  And  now  abideth  Faith,  Hope 
and  Charity,  but  the  greatest  of  all  these  is  Charity." 

How  graphic  is  this  description — how  strictly  in 
consonance  with  the  teachings  of  Masonry. 

The  young  Mason  is  taught  patience — patience 
under  trials  and  affliction,  patience  under  obloquy 
and  reproach.  If  the  world  taunt  him  as  one 
whose  profession  is  better  than  his  practice,  let 
him  diligently  examine  and  see  whether  in  some 
particular,  he  is  not  wanting  in  that  strict  consist- 
ency which  should  mark  his  course  through  life. 
He  must  not  return  taunt  for  taunt,  but  rather 
good  for  evil.  There  is,  indeed,  a  point  beyond 
which  forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  but  much 
may  be  borne  before  that  point  is  reached.  "Charity 
suflFereth  long  and  is  kind."  He  is  taught  humility — 
to  be  lowly  in  his  own  eyes,  serving  the  Lord. 
If  God  has  endowed  him  with  superior  gifts,  he  is 
to  use  them  for  the  benefit  of  his  brethren ;  but  not, 
bv  unnecessary  display,  to  endeavor  to  excite 
jealousy  and  envy.  True  merit  is  never  obtrusive, 
nor  does  it  ever  go  without  its  reward.  The  low- 
liest flower  often  exhales  the  sweetest  perfume,  and 
is  the  especial  object  of  the  naturalist's  care. 

It  is  said  of  an  ancient  philosopher — one  at 
whose  feet  many  had  sat  to  gather  the  words  of 
wisdom — that  to  a  flattering  disciple  he  replied, 
**My  daily  experience  is  that  I  know  nothing."  He 
was  not  unconscious  of  his  own  powers;  he  knew  the 
value  of  his  own  acquirements;  yet  his  thirst  for 
knowledge  was  still  unsatisfied.  He  had  often 
grasped  at  the  shadow  rather  than  the  substance. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  well 
of  Truth.  The  Mason  is  taught  that  such  is  the  ex- 
perience of  all.  "Charity  vaunteth  not  itself— is  not 
puflfed  up — doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly."  He 
is  taught  to  control  his  passions.  Mildness  of  de- 
meanor should  ever  mark  his  conduct — purity  of 
heart  his  daily  life.  He  is  directed  to  "set  a  guard 
at  the  entrance  of  his  thoughts;  to  place  a  watch 
at  the  door  of  his  lips;  to  put  a  sentinel  at  the 
avenue  of  his  actions — thereby  excluding  every  un- 
qualified and  unworthy  thought,  word  and  deed." — 
and.  while  thus  guarding  the  outposts,  to  examine. 
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at  set  seasons,  the  chambers  within,  and  see  that 
they  are  swept  and  furnished.  "He  rejoiceth  in  the 
truth."  He  is  taught  to  despise  no  means  of  in- 
struction— to  follow  any  path,  however  uninviting, 
if  it  but  lead  to  wisdom.  The  listening  ear  and 
attentive  eye  are  his — to  catch  every  ray  of  light 
if  it  be  but  of  twilight  brightness;  to  drink  in  every 
sound,  though  it  be  but  as  a  whisper.  He  is  to  love 
wisdom  for  wisdom's  sake — to  follow  her  paths 
because  they  are  paths  of  pleasantness.  In  that 
Book,  which  he  is  taught  to  cherish,  as  a  great  light 
of  Masonry,  wisdom  and  happiness  are  ever  insep- 
arable. "God  giveth  to  a  man,  that  is  good  in  his 
sight,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  joy."  Wisdom 
possesses  a  sustaining  power  and  he  who  is  con- 
scious of  his  own  weakness,  is  eager  to  cling  to  it 
as  to  a  tried  friend.  "Wisdom  is  a  defense,  and 
money  is  a  defense;  but  the  excellency  of  knowl- 
edge is,  that  wisdom  giveth  Life  "to  them  that  have 
it"  It  giveth  Life  in  this  world,  for  it  imparts  fresh 
vigor  to  the  soul,  and  supports  it  amid  difficulties. 
It  giveth  Life  in  the  future  world ;  for  true  wisdom — 
that  knowledge  of  God  which  bringeth  forth  the 
fruits  of  a  righteous  and  holy  life — will  gain  for  us 
an  entrance  into  that  Temple  where  the  work  and  the 
workmen  are  alike  pure  and  perfect. 

But,  while  thus  seeking  his  own  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement,  and  that  of  his  brethren, 
the  duty  of  relieving  the  afflicted  and  needy  is 
imperative  upon  him.  The  command  of  God,  as 
laid  down  in  His  Law,  is  the  Masonic  Rule. 

"If  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man,  one  of  thy 
brethren,  thou  shalt  not  harden  thy  heart,  nor  shut 
thy  hand  from  thy  poor  brother,  but  thou  shalt  open 
thy  hand,  and  shalt  surely  lend  him  sufficient  for  his 
need,  in  that  which  he  wanteth.  Thou  shalt  surely 
give  him,  and  thine  heart  shalt  not  be  grieved  when 
thou  givest  unto  him;  because  that  for  this  thing  the 
Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee,  in  all  thy  works,  and 
in  all  that  thou  puttest  thy  hand  unto.  When  thou 
cuttest  down  thy  harvest  in  thy  field,  and  hast  forgot 
a  sheaf  in  the  field,  thou  shalt  not  go  again  to  fetch 
it;  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee 
in  all  the  works  of  thy  hands.  When  thou  beatest 
thy  olive  tree,  thou  shalt  not  go  over  the  boughs 
again;  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow.  When  thou  gatherest  the  grapes  of 
thy  vineyard,  thou  shalt  not  glean  it  afterwards; 
it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow.    I  command  thee  to  do  this  thing." 

How  blessed  is  Charity — as  thus  exercised 
doubly  blessed!  For  it  blesses  him  that  gives  and 
him  that  takes.  To  the  man  whose  mind  is  indeed 
aright,  there  is  no  pleasure  so  great  as  the  con- 


sciousness of  having  done  a  good  action.  The  in- 
cense of  prayer  and  praise  is  doubly  fragrant  when 
perfumed  by  deeds  of  benevolence  and  kindness. 
O,  how  much  we  all  need  a  brother's  helping  hand! 
We  start  on  life's  voyage  down  the  stream  of  time — 
the  banks  are  strewn  with  flowers — we  do  not  see 
the  hidden  thorns— we  do  not  inhale  the  lurking 
poison — ^we  glide  on  gently,  the  distant  mountains 
bright  with  hope,  and  all  beyond  an  expected  Para- 
dise. But  will  the  stream  be  always  smooth?  Shall 
wc  not  feel  the  thorns?  Shall  we  not  inhale  the 
poison?  How  cross  the  mountains?  The  pilgrim's 
staff  may  break  in  ascending  their  rugged  heights. 
How  welcome,  then,  a  brother's  hand,  to  ease  us  a 
little  of  our  burden? 

I  cannot  permit  an  occasion  like  the  present  to 
pass  without  alluding  to  a  charge  which  has  been 
advanced  against  Freemasonty.  She  has  been  de- 
clared antagonistic  to  Revealed  Religion.  She  has 
been  accused  of  teaching  a  refined  system  of  Deism. 
How  utterly  baseless  the  charge  we  who  are  in- 
itiated in  her  mysteries  are  conscious.  The  pious 
and  good  of  all  ages,  who  have  served  at  her  altar, 
and  whose  praise  has  been  known  in  all  the 
churches,  should  certainly  be  received  by  the  world 
as  surety  that  the  assertion  is  utterly  without  foun- 
dation. It  is  true  that  as  Freemasons  we  are  not 
sectarian.  As  such  we  are  only  required  to  ack- 
nowledge an  All-wise  and  Omnipotent  Deity.  Our 
Order  is  a  social  and  intellectual,  not  strictly  a  re- 
ligious one.  The  revealed  word  of  God,  however, 
is  the  Mason's  rule  of  life.  His  commands,  as 
therein  made  known,  he  is  enjoined  to  observe. 
We  respect,  but  do  not  interfere  with  each  other's 
peculiarities  of  belief.  The  Jew  and  the  Christian 
here  sit  side  by  side,  both  worshiping  the  same 
God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.  They 
are  both  taught  and  both  believe  that  God  is  love- 
infinite,  unchangeable,  everlasting- that  "pure  Re- 
ligion before  God  and  the  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
keep  themselves  unspotted  from  the  world." 

Masonry  opposed  to  Revealed  Religion!  She  has 
been— she  is  her  handmaid— not  the  rash  usurper  of 
her  seat.  Each  has  its  own  peculiar  province,  and 
both  act  in  perfect  harmony.  Religion  implants 
new  principles  in  the  heart.  Masonry,  by  judicious 
culture,  fertilizes  the  soil  in  which  the  seed  is  sown, 
that  it  may  ripen  into  grain,  and  bring  forth  an 
abundant  harvest.  God  works  by  means,  and  Ma- 
sonry has  been  a  chosen  one  to  promote  man's  tem- 
poral and  eternal  interests.  Within  her  walls,  and 
only  within  her  walls,  all  meet  on  terms  of  the 
strictest  harmony.  She  leads  by  pleasant  paths 
to  the  crystal  fountains  of  truth.    We  have  no 
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waters  of  Jordan,  in  which  the  soul,  leprous  with 
sin  and  defilement,  can  wash  and  be  made  whole. 
We  should  encroach  on  the  attributes  of  Deity 
— we  should  touch  with  profane  hands  his  altar, 
and  offer  strange  fire  thereon,  did  we  assert  such 
claims.  But  does  Masonry  arrogate  too  much 
to  herself,  when  she  does  claim  to  be  a  moral 
teacher  and  reformer?  Her  mission  is  a  noble  one; 
it  is  not  yet  ended.  When  the  promised  period  shall 
arrive,  of  universal  peace  and  harmony — when  the 
lion  and  the  lamb  shall  lie  down  together,  and  a 
little  child  shall  lead  them— when  a  united  Halle- 
lujah shall  swell  from  all  voices,  "Glory  to  God  and 
the  Lamb," — ^when  the  sword  shall  be  turned  into 
the  plowshare — and  the  spear  into  the  pruning  hook, 
and  sighing  and  suffering  shall  forever  cease — then 
and  not  till  then  will  her  mission  be  ended,  for 
sin  and  misery  shall  be  known  no  more. 

It  has  also  been  urged  against  Freemasonry  that 
she  is  clothed  in  mystery.  Well,  and  what  then? 
Do  the  objectors  not  know  that  life  itself  is  a 
mystery?  Are  not  the  operations  of  nature  all 
mysteries?  Are  not  Death  and  Immortality  the 
greatest  of  mysteries?  What  finite  being  pretends 
or  expects  to  comprehend  them,  until  time  shall 
change  for  eternity?  Doubtless,  for  a  wise  object 
the  Almighty  has  so  ordained  it.  If  the  whole  ex- 
cellence of  Masonry  consisted  in  strange,  mysterious 
ceremonies,  the  argument  against  her  utility  might 
be  good  and  valid.  But  her  secrets  are  but  the  keys 
to  her  treasures,  and  we  offer  them  to  all,  on  one 
condition  only,  that  they  be  found  worthy — an  un- 
blemished character  and  a  spotless  reputation  are 
the  requisites  for  their  possession.  Neither  wealth 
nor  exalted  station  gain  for  their  possessor  a  more 
ready  entrance  within  our  portals  than  humble  pov- 
erty accompanied  by  true  merit.  We  know  no  dis- 
tinction of  rank  or  position.  The  prince  and  the 
peasant  meet  here  on  a  perfect  eouality. 

We  have  our  secrets — they  are  necessary  for  our 
self-preservation.  As  Masonry  is  universal,  so  her 
language  is  universal.  It  is  essential  that  we  should 
be  enabled  to  recognize  each  other  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  deceived;  and  we  are  enabled  to  do 
so  by  this  universal  language.  Publish  it  to  the 
world — make  it  common  to  the  virtuous  and  the 
vicious,  and  you  at  once  destroy  its  utility,  and  by 
making  it  familiar  and  easily  attained,  insure  its  des- 
truction. It  is  to  this  very  mystery  that  Masonry 
owes  its  perpetuity  and  universality;  for  it  is,  per- 
haps, a  weakness  in  human  nature,  that  men  are 
charmed  by  mystery.  Empires  have  risen  and 
fallen — whole  nations  have  passed  away  into  com- 
parative oblivion — yet  Masonry  still  stands  beautiful 
and  vigorous.   The  wild  winds  of  kingly  despotism. 


and  the  surges  of  popular  fury  have  beaten  against 
her,  but  in  vain;  for  she  was  founded  on  a  rock. 

She  has,  in  all  ages,  been  the  pioneer  of  civili- 
zation and  refinement.  The  philanthropist  has  ever 
found  her  a  willing  assistant,  and  the  missionary 
has  often  been  indebted  to  her  for  support.  Cir- 
cumnavigate the  globe,  and  you  can  scarce  touch  a 
spot  where  the  genial  influences  of  Masonry  arc 
not  seen  and  felt.  In  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
ixorth,  and  the  sunny  lands  of  the  South,  through- 
out the  broad  expanse,  from  East  to  West,  her 
banner  is  floating.  Like  the  Baptist,  she  has  been 
the  great  forerunner — fitting  the  untutored  mind  for 
the  reception  of  greater  truths  by  teaching  her  own 
pure  principles — proclaiming  everywhere  through 
her  mystic  rites,  "Prepare  ye  in  the  desert  a  highway 
for  our  God." 

Brethren  of  this  United  Order — the  Union  which 
has  for  years  been  the  earnest  wish  of  all  true  Ma- 
sons, is  now  consummated;  we,  who  have  been  di- 
vided are  now  one.  Together  we  are  to  walk  within 
the  porches  of  the  temple — together  to  tread  the 
Mosaic  pavement.  Let  us  not  forget  that  we  have 
a  work  to  perform  while  the  day  lasteth — as  the 
stones  were  brought  ready  fashioned  from  the  quar- 
ries of  Zaradatha,  fitted  and  prepared  for  the 
builder's  use,  so  our  minds  are  to  be  prepared  in 
these  our  earthly  sanctuaries,  and  made  as  living 
stones  for  that  spiritual  building,  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  Oh!  let  us,  above  all, 
cherish  the  spirit  of  unity— let  us  keep  bright  and 
glowing  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love — that  golden 
circle  which,  in  its  magic  circle,  links  heart  to  heart 

When  the  Grand  Master  had  concluded  an- 
other ode  was  sung  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  meeting  closed  with  a  prayer  by  the  Rev. 
Salem  Town^  Grand  Chaplain.  Then  as  one 
body,  the  brethren  left  Tripler  Hall  and  ap- 
peared in  public  in  a  single  procession,  marcH- 
ing  down  Broadway  to  the  City  Hall,  thence 
by  way  of  Chatham  street  to  the  Bowery, 
crossing  Union  Square  to  Broadway  and 
thence  back  to  the  hall,  which  had  mean- 
while been  prepared  for  the  banquet  with 
which  it  had  been  arranged  the  memorable 
proceedings  of  the  day  were  to  close. 

We  quote  in  full  M.  W.  Bro.  Finlay  M. 
King's  report  of  that  **function,"  as  its  long 
list  of  toasts  and  sentiments  must  be  regarded 
as  curious,  and  its  event  testifies  to  the  solid- 
ity of  the  union  which  had  that  day  been  con- 
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summated.  The  one  theme  for.  modern  Ma- 
sons to  wonder  at,  in  connection  with  the 
banquet,  is  how  it  was  possible  even  in  the 
enthusiasm  and  loyalty  which  then  prevailed, 
for  any  brother  to  drink  to  all  the  toasts  and 
still  retain  a  clear  idea  of  his  surroundings, 
or,  after  it  was  all  over,  to  be  able,  unassisted 
to  discover  his  home  in  the  labyrinth  of  New 
York.  But  as  we  can  find  nothing  to  show 
that  the  proceedings  broke  up  otherwise  than 
with  the  utmost  decorum  we  must  conclude 
that  the  brethren  of  1850  had  stronger  brains 
and  sturdier  legs — if  they  drank  to  all  the 
toasts — than  the  brethren  of  the  present  year 
of  grace  could  show  under  the  same  circum- 
stances.   Brother  King's  report  says: 

The  coup  d'oeil  of  the  vast  dining  room  was  at 
once  picturesque  and  imposing.  At  about  5:30 
o'clock  the  holders  of  tickets  were  admitted,  and 
as  soon  as  seated  the  Grand  Master  gave  three 
blows  of  the  gavel,  commanding  the  brothers  to 
rise,  when  the  worthy  Grand  Chaplain  offered  a 
brief  prayer,  and  then  the  work  of  auoper  com- 
menced. 

When  full  justice  had  been  done  to  the  plentiful 
repast,  the  Grand  Master  announced  the  first  regu- 
lar toast: 

1.  Grateful  hearts  for  every  blessing.  [Music  by 
Adkin's  Band.] 

The  toasts  were  all  received  with  the  regular  sa- 
lute of  the  Order,  which  is  done  by  a  measured 
clapping  of  hands  by  all  the  brothers  to  the  number 
of  nine  quick  strokes. 

The  second  toast  was  then  drank: 

2.  The  day  we  celebrate  and  all  who  honor  it. 
[Music — March  from  Belisario.] 

3.  Our  sister  Grand  Lodges,  and  their  represen- 
tatives present.    [Music — Auld  Lang  Syne.] 

4.  The  President  of  the  United  States.  [Hail, 
Columbia!] 

5.  The  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States. 
[The  Star-Spanglcd  Banner.] 

6.  The  Union — one  and  indivisible.  [This  was 
received  with  loud  and  prolonged  cheers.  Music — 
Hail.  Columbia!) 

7.  The  Empire  State,  divested  of  prejudices 
against  our  Ancient  Institution,  she  will  be  found 
foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  Masonic  jurisdiction. 
[Home.  Sweet  Home.] 

8.  Woman — Our  good  angel  in  prosperity,  our 
.solace  in  adversity— ^ver  the  Mason's  care.  [Six 


cheers— Music:  "Here  a  Health  to  All  Good  Las- 
sies."] 

Dr.  Powell,  Grand  Secretary,  then  read  a  letter 
from  the  Grand  Master  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
B.  B.  French.  It  was  closed  by  a  sentiment  from 
St.  Paul: 

"But  as  touching  the  brotherly  love,  ye  need  not 
that  I  write  unto  you;  ye  yourselves  are  taught  of 
God  to  love  one  another."    [Music — Masonic  Ode.] 

Toasts  from  Washington  (D.  C),  Grand  Lodge 
officers: 

Grand  Secretary  Powell  then  read  the  following 
sentiment  from  Deputy  Grand  Master  David  Mc- 
Comb: 

May  Masonic  Union  in  the  Empire  State,  be  the 
happy  harbinger  of  Union  throughout  the  United 
States: 

A  Union  of  lakes,  a  Union  of  lands, 
A  Union  of  States  that  none  can  sever, 
A  Union  of  hearts  with  Union  of  hands, 
American  Union  forever. 
Which  was  received  with  nine  cheers.  [Music — 
Masonic  Ode.] 

The  next  toast  was  from  Senior  Grand  Warden 
Ezra  Williams: 

The  Purple  Banner. — We  rejoice  that  our  breth- 
ren of  New  York  have  once  more  adopted  it  as  their 
ensign — may  they  never  cease  to  feel  the  lesson  it 
Masoriically  inculcates. 

Then  came  a  toast  from  Junior  Grand  Warden 

Samuel  Yorke: 

The  old  landmarks  and  the  ancient  Constitution 
of  Masonry — a  "good  man  and  true"  will  never  re- 
move the  former  nor  pervert  the  latter. 

Toast  of  the  Right  Worshipful  Grand  Secretary, 
Charles  S.  Frailey: 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York.— 
A  Masonic  Temple  built  by  and  under  the  charge 
of  Master  Workmen.  The  occurrences  of  this  day 
attest  its  wisdom,  strength  and  beauty.  [Music — 
Ogden  Polka.] 

Toast  of  Grand  Treasurer  Robert  Clarke: 

May  the  Union  this  day  consummated,  be  long 
continued  in  peace  and  prosperity;  may  brotherly 
love  prevail,  and  every  moral  and  social  virtue  ce- 
ment you. 

Toast  of  the  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Kentucky.  Philip  Swigert,  Esq.: 

The  Union  of  the  brethren  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  with  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  New  York:  May  it  continue  as  one  happy  fam- 
ily, when  all  discord  shall  cease  and  all  contentions 
be  forever  buried  and  forgotten.  [Music] 

The  next  toast  was  from  James  Evans,  Grand 
Master  of  Virginia: 
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Obedience. — An  essential  to  that  peace  and  har- 
mony characteristic  of  our  beloved  institution,  hap- 
pily acknowledged  and  consummated  in  the  act  of 
Union  and  Affiliation  of  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  of 
New  York,  to  the  only  recognized  head  of  Masonry 
in  that  State.  We  most  cordially  extend  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  to  their  members,  and  cheerfully 
welcome  them  to  the  great  body  of  Masonry 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Grand  Master  then  proposed: 

The  health  of  Henry  C.  Atwood,  Past  Grand 
Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New 
York — a  master  workman  in  the  Masonic  Temple. 
[This  brought  down  the  heartiest  cheers.] 

Brother  Atwood  responded  in  brief  terms.  He 
had  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  position  he  now  held, 
and  was  truly  grateful  for  the  honor  which  had  been 
done  him  by  the  Grand  Master — the  more  so  as  he 
had  done  so  little  to  deserve  such  distinction.  He 
referred  to  the  commencement  of  the  St.  John's 
Grand  Lodge,  and  remarked  that  it  grew  from  al- 
most nothing  at  all.  He  rejoiced  that  the  union  had 
been  effected,  and  warned  all  brethren  from  ever 
again  raising  the  standard  of  discord.  The  banner 
of  the  late  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  has  been  en- 
trusted to  an  honorable  brother,  and  he  had  re- 
ceived it  untarnished.  Mr.  Atwood  hoped  that  no 
circumstance  would  ever  call  it  or  one  like  it  out 
again.  He  concluded  by  offering  a  toast  to  every 
true  and  faithful  member  of  the  Order. 

This  toast  having  been  drank  with  all  the  honors, 
Grand  Master  Atwood  then  gave: 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  Delaware  and 
her  representatives.    [Music — Oh,  Lady  Dear.] 

Past  Grand  Warden  Camp  responded  to  this 
toast  in  a  short  speech.  He  closed  by  offering  the 
following: 

The  Queen  of  Charity — ^Jenny  Lind,  entitled  to 
the  degree  of  the  Heroine  of  Jericho.  [Music — Wel- 
come to  America.] 

The  next  toast  was: 

Wm.  H.  Milnor — The  head  and  front  of  the 
Unity  Fraternity  in  New  York — may  health,  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  attend  him.    [Nine  cheers.] 

The  Grand  Master  replied,  referring  generally  to 
his  own  course  in  regard  to  the  differences  hereto- 
fore existing  in  the  Order.  He  was  rejoiced  with 
the  present  union,  and  hoped  that  it  would  never 
end.  As  Grand  Master  he  begged  the  good  offices 
of  his  brethren  to  assist  him  in  his  duties.  He  gave: 

The  Union  which  we  have  this  day  celebrated — 
May  the  bright  eyes  and  warm  hearts  which  it  has 
brought  never  be  dimmed  or  made  sorrowful. 

Received  with  all  the  honors  and  three  cheers. 
[Music— "Bold  Soldier  Boy."] 


Right  Worshipful  Robert  Macoy  offered  the 
health  of  Past  Deputy  Grand  Master  Oscar  Coles, 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

His  sentiment  was  received  with  all  the  honors 
and  three  cheers. 

Brother  Coles  appropriately  replied.  He  gave  in 
conclusion — 

"Masons— May  we  never  allow  another  link  to 
be  broken." 

The  Grand  Secretary,  Dr.  Powell,  read  a  volun- 
teer toast— offered  by  Right  Worshipful  Bro.  Ma- 
coy: 

"The  Masonic  Press — The  defender  of  Masonic 
rights  and  liberties." 

Finlay  M.  King,  of  Auburn,  editor  of  "The  Ma- 
sonic Union,"  responded  to  the  toast. 

Grand  Secretary  Powell  then  read  the  following 
toasts  in  rapid  succession,  all  which  were  received 
in  a  mass: 

By  Jos.  C.  Pinckney— The  Press  of  New  York 
city. 

By  Nelson  Wolcott— The  Past  Grand  Secretary 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  State  of  New  York,  Charles  F. 
Lineback — a  faithful  Recorder  in  the  Masonic  Tem- 
ple. 

By  Joseph  C.  Pinckney,  Senior  Warden  of  Inde- 
pendent—George E.  Marshall,  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements — his  untiring  energy  in  at- 
tending to  the  duties  assigned  to  him,  demands  this 
public  acknowledgment. 

By  J.  B.  Munn:  The  True  Masonic  Virtues — 
Union,  Friendship,  Brotherly  Love  and  Charity. 
"Behold,  then,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is 
for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity." 

By  the  Right  Worshipful  Past  Grand  Secretary, 
Chas.  F.  Lineback:  The  Rights  and  Privileges  of 
the  Craft,  sustained  by  the  fundamental  principles 
and  cardinal  virtues  of  our  Order — Immutable 
Truth,  Justice,  Charity,  and  good  will  to  all. 

By  W.  Holmes,  Jr.,  Grand  Warden:  The  Day 
and  the  Glorious  Consummation  we  celebrate — may 
its  annual  return  witness  our  gratitude  to  our  Su- 
preme Grand  Master,  who  in  place  of  Disunion 
has  given  Brotherly  Love,  and  in  place  of  Confusion, 
Order  and  Harmony. 

By  a  Brother  from  New  Haven:  Lebanon 
Lodge,  its  Officers  and  Members — its  members, 
once  rejected,  now  accepted — may  it  be  emblem- 
atic of  the  Sprig  of  Cassia  that  never  dies. 

The  Union  of  the  States,  the  Union  of  the  Grand 
Lodge — those  whom  God  hath  joined  together  let 
no  man  put  asunder. 

To  the  Memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Milnor — 
though  dead  he  yet  speaketh  to  us. 

Brother  Gen.  John  S.  Darcy,  Past  Grand  Master 
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of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Brethren  now 
absent  in  California — may  the  Lord  have  them  in 
His  keeping,  and  return  them  to  us  in  safety. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

To  this  Brother  Atwood  arose,  and  gave: 

Connecticut,  and  all  sister  States  that  unite  in 
supporting  the  banner  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

The  Band  played,  and  the  whole  audience  sung 
"Auld  Lang  Syne,"  as  the  meeting  came  to  an  end. 

It  is  said  that  i,ooo  brethren  were  present 
at  the  banquet,  and  as  all  the  Lodges  in  the 
State  were  requested  to  observe  the  day  of 
union  with  a  special  observance  of  some  sort 
it  may  be  said  that  the  occasion  was  one  of 
general  rejoicing  among  the  fraternity  of  the 
State.  With  it  all  the  bitterness  of  the  past 
thirteen  years  passed  away  and  the  Grand 
Lodge  had  no  more  loyal  or  devoted  Lodges 


on  its  roll  than  those  which  were  transferred 
to  it  from  that  of  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge. 
But  two  little  matters  remained  to  be  done 
to  complete  the  union — both  had  been  over- 
looked before — and  they  were  attended  to  on 
the  following  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 
One  was  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  Past 
Masters  of  the  St.  John's  Lodges  to  a  vote 
in  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  the  other  was  the 
removal  of  the  former  vote  of  censure  which 
had  been  passed  upon  Past  Grand  Masters 
Darcy  and  Munn  for  their  share  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Atwood  body.  Under  the 
circumstances  no  other  course  could  be  pur- 
sued, but  in  the  case  of  Darcy  especially,  no 
vote  of  censure  was  ever  more  heartily  de- 
«5erved.  . 


CHAPTER  VL 


USEFUL  LEGISLATION. 


HE  necessary  proceedings  attend- 
ing the  schism  of  1837  took  up 
naturally  most  of  the  time  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  in  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  need  not  be  referred  to  here 
except  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  the  war- 
rants of  York  and  Silentia  Lodges  were  for- 
feited and  a  new  warrant  ordered  issued  to 
the  brethren  of  Benevolent  Lodge  who  had 
not  "gone  out."  The  latter,  however,  was  not 
needed,  for,  so  far  as  we  can  see^  all  the 
members  of  the  Lodge  soon  followed  their 
leaders  into  the  Atwell  fold.  Albion  Lodge, 
then  No.  107,  had  passed  a  resolution  at  one 
of  its  meetings  compelling  each  of  its  visitors, 
before  entering  to  sign  a  declaration  that  he 
acknowledged  "the  Grand  Lodge  in  the  State, 
of  which  Morgan  Lewis  is  Grand  Master,  to 
be  the  only  Grand  Lodge  of  and  in  the  State," 
and  when  this  was  brought  before  the  Grand 
Lodge  it  not  only  indorsed  it  but  recom- 
mended that  similar  action  should  be  taken 
by  all  the  Lodges. 

Probably  no  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  was  more  turbulent,  more  dis- 
couraging, than  the  one  included  in  this  chap- 
ter, and  yet  it  was  during  it  that  much  of 
the  legislation  and  much  of  the  enterprise 
which  afterward  carried  the  craft  to  its  pres- 
ent high  standing,  its  present  wonderful  condi- 
tion of  prosperity,  was  conceived,  thought  out 
and  placed  upon  the  statute  book.  The  period 
saw  for  a  time  two  Grand  Lodges  standing 
out  in  opposition  to  its  edicts  and  claiming 


precedence  over  it  in  point  of  regularity,  but 
the  period  also  saw  it -continue  on  its  way, 
conscious  of  the  sympathy  and  support  of  its 
sister  Grand  Lodges,  calmly  carrying  out  the 
objects  of  its  mission,  holding  aloft  in  all  its 
integrity  the  banner  of  Masonry,  quietly  legis- 
lating for  the  future  as  well  as  for  the  pres- 
ent as  if  certain  that  in  time  the  storms  would 
blow  over,  the  shower  of  vituperation  cease, 
and  it  would  again  become  the  recognized 
standard  bearer  of  a  loyal  and  united  craft. 

In  1839  the  death  was  announced  of  Past 
Grand  Master  Van  Rensselaer.  The  removal 
of  this  man,  however,  could  hardly  be  con- 
strued as  in  any  sense  a  loss  to  the  Grand 
Lodge.  He  had  been  useful  to  it  inasmuch 
as  the  prestige  of  his  name  had  brought  it 
up  to  the  dignity  it  had  enjoyed  under  Liv- 
ingston and  Qinton.  This  certainly  was  a 
laudable  and  useful  purpose^  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  influence  was  potent  in  bring- 
ing about  the  reconciliation  of  1827.  This,  in 
reality,  was  the  extent  of  his  service.  To  the 
business  of  the  craft  he  paid  but  little  atten- 
tion, and  unfortunately  the  time  when  he  was 
inducted  into  the  Grand  Mastership  and  the 
whole  of  the  time  he  held  it — the  prevalence 
of  the  Morgan  lunacy — was  one  that  required 
constant  work  and  some  show  of  statesman- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  executive  head  of  the 
craft.  That  work  and  that  exhibition  of 
statesmanship  were  not  brought  to  bear  on  the 
crisis  by  him.  Probably  he  did  not  realize  the 
true  drift  of  things  or  feel  called  upon  to 
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act  to  the  danger  of  his  personal  political 
fortunes,  and  he  retired  just  as  the  height 
of  the  storm  was  approaching — in  the  very 
days  when  the  order  seemed  doomed  to  oblit- 
eration. A  much  more  serious  loss  was  the 
death  on  Jan.  2,  1844,  of  Richard  Ellis,  who 
had  nine  times  been  elected  Grand  Treasurer 
and  whose  sterling  honesty  and  methodical 
exactness  not  only  made  him  regarded  as 
an  exemplary  official  but  won  him  the  love 
of  the  entire  fraternity. 

But  the  death  on  April  7,  1844,  of  the  Grand 
Master,  Morgan  Lewis,  was  an  event  that  was 


GEN.  MORGAN  LEWIS. 


regarded  as  little  short  of  a  calamity  by  the 
entire  craft,  although  it  was  an  event  that 
had  for  some  time  been  foreseen,  owin^  to  the 
veteran's  weight  of  years  and  his  evident 
feebleness.  He  had  cheerfully  accepted  the 
leadership  of  the  craft  in  its  dark  days,  when 
Van  Rensselaer  retired,  and  had  served  con- 
tinuously from  that  year,  1830,  until  the  end, 
stanchly  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the 
institution  and  the  uprightness  of  its  princi- 
ples, even  when  the  storm  beat  against  it 


most  pitilessly.  He  proved  to  be  much  more 
than  a  figurehead,  and  not  only  presided  at 
many  of  the  meetings  but  exerted  a  watchful 
care  over  the  entire  business  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.  He  had  died  in  his  city  residence, 
at  72  Leonard  street,  and  as  was  befitting  the 
Grand  Lodge  there  gathered  round  the  bier 
of  its  departed  chief.  The  funeral  was  a  pub- 
lic one  and  in  the  melancholy  procession  from 
Leonard  street  to  old  St.  Paul's  Chapel  there 
were  represented  the  military  forces  of  the 
city,  State  and  United  States,  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,  of  which  he  had  been  Presi- 
dent-General and  the  Mayor  and  corporation 
of  the  city.  In  St.  Paul's,  after  the  religious 
exercises,  the  Masonic  service  was  given,  the 
brethren  passed  round  the  casket  and  depos- 
ited the  sprig  of  acacia,  the  emblem  of  their 
belief  in  immortality,  and  soon  after  the  body 
was  removed  to  Staatsburgh,  where  the  inter- 
ment took  place. 

At  the  next  annual  meeting  in  June,  1844, 
Alexander  H.  Robertson  was  chosen  as  Grand 
Master.  He  belonged  to  a  family  which  was 
distinguished  in  many  ways  and  in  various 
walks  of  life.  His  father,  Archibald  Robert- 
son, a  native  of  Monymusk,  Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland,  was  somewhat  noted  as  an  artist 
in  Edinburgh  around  1785,  then  moved  to 
London  and  came  to  this  country  in  search 
of  fortune  in  1791.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he 
went  to  Philadelphia  to  deliver  in  person  to 
Gen.  Washington  a  box  made  of  wood  from 
the  tree  that  sheltered  Sir  William  Wallace, 
the  hero  of  Scottish  independence,  after  his 
defeat  at  Falkirk  in  the  Scottish  war  for  free- 
dom, and  which  was  a  gift  to  the  American 
patriot  from  the  somewhat  erratic  and  noto- 
riety-hunting Earl  of  Buchan.  As  a  return 
Washington  sat  to  Robertson  for  his  portrait 
that  the  noble  lord  might  have  it.  Robertson 
afterward  practiced  his  art  in  New  York,  but 
his  main  success  seemed  to  lie  in  his  ability 
as  a  teacher.  In  1816  he  founded  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  and  was  chosen  one  of  its  di- 
rectors.   He  died  in  1835.    One  of  his  broth- 
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ers,  Alexander,  was  also  noted  in  New  York 
as  a  teacher  of  art,  and  also  won  much  repu- 
tation as  a  painter  of  miniatures.  All  of 
Archibald  Robertson's  sons  rose  to  distinc- 
tion, although  probably  the  one  most  gener- 
ally known  was  Anthony  Lispenard,  who  in 
1848  became  surrogate  of  New  York,  in  1859 
a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  its  Chief 
Justice  in  1866 — three  years  before  his  death. 

Alexander  H.  Robertson,  an  elder  brother 
of  this  legal  luminary,  was  born  in  New  York 
in  1797  and  graduated  at  Columbia  College 
in  181 3.  With  the  exception  of  three  years 
in  which  he  held  the  appointment  of  Deputy 
Registrar  of  the  city  he  never  occupied  any 
public  office  and  his  life  was  mainly  that  of 
a  business  man.  In  1821  he  received  light  in 
St.  John's  No.  I  and  was  at  once  noted  for 
his  enthusiasm  in  the  work  of  the  craft.  It 
was  on  his  motion,  in  1827,  that  the  Lodge 
commenced  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
fund.  He  served  as  Master  December,  1829, 
until  December,  1833,  and  again  during  1836. 
In  1830  he  held  his  first  position  in  the  Grand 
Lodge,  that  of  Grand  Steward,  and  the  rec- 
ords show  how  faithfully  he  attended  to  the 
duties  of  that  office,  then  one  presenting  many 
opportunities  for  usefulness,  although  now  it 
is  simply  an  honor.  The  full  measure  of  the 
power  of  work  within  him  was  called  into  play 
in  1832,  when  he  was  appointed  chairman  of 
a  committee  of  twelve  appointed  to  visit  every 
Lodge  in  and  near  New  York  and  examine 
into  their  methods  of  work,  financial  and  gen- 
eral condition  and  give  advice,  encouragement 
and  admonition  as  they  thought  the  circum- 
stances of  each  required.    McClenachan  says: 

This  committee,  at  the  time  of  its  appointment, 
was  charged  with  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  im- 
portant duties  that  had  ever  been  entrusted  to  any 
committee  by  the  Grand  Lodge.  At  that  time  the 
anti-Masonic  excitement  in  this  State  was  at  its 
zenith  and  there  were  persons  in  the  body  disposed 
to  bow  to  the  storm,  and  to  court  popularity,  by 
giving  away  the  invested  funds  to  public  charities, 
ahhough  our  own  pensioners  would  thereby  be  de- 
prived of  the  little  relief  which  kept  many  from  the 


almshouses.  Some  Lodges  had  become  so  feeble 
by  desertions  from  their  ranks  that  they  resorted  to 
private  apartments  to  keep  up  an  organization,  and 
there  was  a  faction  which  sought  by  every  means 
to  render  the  firm  and  straightforward  course  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  frater- 
nity at  large.  The  committee  became  a  mark  for 
their  especial  malediction;  and  they  were  called 
"tyrants,"  ''usurpers,"  "inquisitors,"  and  anti-Ma- 
sons 

In  1843  Robertson  was  elected  Deputy 
Grand  Master  in  room  of  William  Willis,  who 
declined  the  office  after  five  years  of  service. 


ALEXANDER  H.  ROBERTSON. 


As  Grand  Master  he  was  noted  not  only  for 
the  intimate  knowledge  he  displayed  of  the 
work  and  interests  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  but 
for  his  intense  desire  to  bring  about  complete 
harmony  in  its  then  divided  ranks.  In  this 
he  did  not  succeed,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
his  influence  and  example  did  much  toward 
softening  the  embittered  feeling  which  had 
existed  for  many  years  before  his  advent  to 
power.  He  was  re-elected  in  1845,  but  did 
not  live  to  complete  that  term,  dying  from  an 
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affection  of  the  heart  on  Feb.  12,  1846.  Al- 
most his  last  words  were  addressed  to  the  fra- 
ternity he  loved  so  well:  "Our  brethren 
should  live  in  harmony,"  he  said,  *'and  unite 
in  support  of  every  good  work,  but  some,  I 
fear,  will  not.  Tell  them  it  is  my  desire  that 
they  should  strive  to  live  in  the  practice  of 
the  duties  of  the  order,  and  to  cultivate  peace 
and  brotherly  love." 

Two  years  later  a  notable  figure  in  the 
mercantile  history  of  New  York,  and  a  once 


JOHN  JACOB  ASTOR. 


prominent  leader  in  the  Grand  Lodge,  passed 
away  in  the  death  of  John  Jacob  Astor.  He 
had  been  treasurer,  under  Livingston,  in 
1798,  1799  and  1800,  and  had  given  many 
evidences  of  his  activity  as  a  member  of  the 
fraternity.  His  death  took  place  March  29, 
1848. 

While  on  this  subject — the  noted  deaths 
during  the  period  now  under  review — it  may 
be  quite  in  keeping  here  to  record  that  on 
June  24,  1845,  tl^c  Grand  Lodge  took  part 
in  the  funeral  demonstration  arranged  by  the 


civic  authorities  in  memory-  of  President  An- 
drew Jackson.  Previous  to  that  the  Grand 
Lodge  had  held  an  emergent  meeting  and 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

That  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York 
have  learned,  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  sorrow, 
of  the  death  of  their  much  respected  and  Most 
Worshipful  Brother,  the  Past  Grand  Master  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Tennessee,  and  ex-President  of  the 
United  States,  and  condole  with  the  country 
at  large  on  the  irreparable  loss  sustained  in  the 
4eath  of  so  true  and  faithful  a  patriot  and  brother. 

Well  might  the  death  of  this  statesman 
arouse  peculiar  sentiments  in  the  hearts  of 
the  fraternity,  for  had  he  not  been  a  member 
of  the  craft  and  a  candidate  for  high  office 
there  would  have  been  no  Morgan  madness. 
On  the  day  of  the  public  demonstration  in  his 
memory  the  brethren  turned  out  in  large  num- 
bers, with  the  Montgomery  Guard  as  special 
escort,  and  fell  in  line  with  the  other  bodies  in 
City  Hall  Park. 

The  period,  in  spite  of  difficulties  from 
schism,  was,  as  we  have  slid,  one  of  great 
progressiveness  in  useful  legislation  and  one 
important  feature  was  the  improvement  of  the 
ritualistic  work.  At  the  same  time  an  effort 
was  made  toward  raising  the  standard  of 
membership  and  increasing  the  dignity  of  the 
craft  throughout  the  State,  wherever  there  ex- 
isted a  Lodge.  In  1843  two  meetings  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  were  held  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  the  ritual  as  expounded  by  one  of 
the  most  noted  Masonic  writers  who  ever 
lived  in  America,  the  late  Jacob  Norton,  of 
Boston.  His  lectures  were  very  attentively 
listened  to  and  he  was  granted  authority  to 
deliver  the  same  in  the  subordinate  Lodges 
throughout  the  State.  Norton  was  a  man  of 
considerable  Masonic  learning,  a  diligent  stu- 
dent in  all  its  fields,  and  a  man  of  sterling  com- 
mon sense.  His  position  in  Masonic  litera- 
ture was  somewhat  hampered  by  acerbity  of 
temper  and,  latterly,  rashness  of  statement. 
But  as  to  his  qualifications  as  a  Masonic 
teacher  there  has  never  been  any  doubt.  A 
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devoted  Hebrew,  he  refused  to  join  any  Lodge 
in  this  country  on  account  of  some  passages 
in  the  ritual  he  considered  offensive  to  one  of 
his  faith.  As  early  as  1842  it  was  ordered 
that  the  three  degrees  should  be  exemplified 
at  each  annual  meeting,  so  that  the  work 
might  be  reduced  to  some  sort  of  uniformity, 
a  quality  it  hitherto  lacked,  and  some  general 
regulations  on  the  subject  were  accepted  in 
1845  and  again  in   1849.  1842  it  was 

definitely  settled  that  in  all  Lodges  one  black 
ballot  was  to  be  sufficient  to  exclude  any  can- 
didate, and  the  stringent  order  was  also  then 
passed  that  any  one  giving  information  to  the 
candidate  or  to  any  non-Mason,  as  to  who 
should  cast  such  a  ballot  in  any  instance, 
should  be  expelled.  Another  bit  of  useful 
legislation  made  it  illegal  to  give  the  degrees 
to  any  elected  candidate  or  a  receipt  for  dues 
except  on  a  cash  basis,  promissory  notes,  it 
would  seem,  having  been  accepted  for  such 
payments  in  the  constant  desire  of  the  subor- 
dinate Lodges  for  new  material.  Several 
other  matters,  customary  in  many  Lodges,  but 
derogatory  to  the  best  interests  of  the  craft, 
such  as  returning  part  of  the  initiation  fee 
of  $20  to  the  candidate  as  a  sort  of  cash 
bonus,  making  Masons  in  one  or  two  days, 
initiating,  passing  and  raising  as  many  candi- 
dates at  one  time  as  could  be  brought  to- 
gether, and  no  limit  as  to  the  time  in  which 
a  blackballed  candidate  in  one  Lodge  could 
send  in  his  application  to  another,  were  all 
details  that  came  up  for  consideration  in  vari- 
ous ways,  and  which  were  subsequently  legis- 
lated upon. 

In  1847,  through  the  adoption  of  a  com- 
mittee's report,  the  Grand  Lodge  squarely  put 
itself  on  record  against  an  innovation,  which 
was  then  making  headway,  which  promised 
to  overthrow  an  ancient  and  recognized  land- 
mark which  declared  that  a  candidate  should 
be  "whole  and  perfect  in  body  as  well  as  in 
mind  in  order  that  he  may  be  received  as 
a  brother."  The  Grand  Lodges  of  Alabama, 
Florida,  Wisconsin,  Kentucky  and  Michigan 


seem  to  have  set  aside  this  landmark  as  a 
hurtful  one  to  the  fraternity,  on  the  ground 
that  a  physical  deprivation,  or  deformity, 
which  did  not  hinder  a  man  from  earning  his 
daily  subsistence,  which  did  not  prevent  a 
man  from  following  some  occupation,  should 
not  be  held  as  a  disqualification  to  initiation. 
But  New  York,  on  the  initiation  of  Grand 
Master  Robertson,  stood  up  steadily  for  the 
landmark.  "Antiquity,"  said  the  committee, 
"is  dear  to  the  Mason's  heart  and  innovation 
is  treason  to  our  ancient  Brotherhood."  They 
argued  that  if  a  departure  from  the  landmark 
be  made  it  might  be  deemed  eligible  to  ini- 
tiate a  woman,  a  slave.  They  did  not  defend 
the  landmark,  it  was  sufficient  for  them  that 
the  matter  had  been  accepted  as  such  and 
as  no  one  could  say  how  far  it  could  be  de- 
parted from  the  only  way  to  do  was  to  up- 
hold it  in  its  integrity.  Some  of  the  other 
Grand  Lodges  referred  to  afterward  adopted 
the  views  of  the  New  York  brethren  on  this 
question.  Another  matter  in  which  New 
York  took  up  an  antagonistic  position  to  that 
of  many  sister  bodies  was  in  connection  with 
the  question  of  non-affiliates,  then  as  now  a 
subject  which  gives  rise  to  much  doubt  and 
sometimes  to  considerable  argument.  In  Ar- 
kansas a  tax  of  $1  per  annum  was  imposed 
upon  non-affiliates  and  any  brother  who  re- 
sided within  twenty  miles  of  a  Lodge  was 
ordered  to  affiliate  or  be  expelled  from  the 
order,  and  in  1848  the  question  was  before  all 
the  Grand  Lodges  of  the  country  but  the 
New  York  Lodge  emphatically  declared  that 
it  was  inexpedient  to  compel  non-affiliates  to 
pay  a  tax,  or  to  force  Masons  "to  unite  with 
Lodges  contrary  to  their  inclination  or  against 
the  dictates  of  their  own  judgment." 

One  action  which  shows  that  the  Grand 
Lodge  was  imbibing  more  liberal  views  in  a 
right  direction  than  was  the  case  at  one  time, 
was  the  reversal  in  1843  of  the  old  rule  which 
required  all  Lodges  whose  members  carried 
on  their  meetings  in  a  foreign  tongue  to  keep 
their  records  in  English.    When  in  1787  the 
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founders  of  Holland  Lodge  asked  for  a  war- 
rant, so  that  the  brethren  might  perform 
"their  labors  in  the  Low  Dutch  language"  the 
petition  w^is  laid  over  for  consideration.  Then 
they  amended  their  petition,  probably  on  the 
suggestion  of  the  Grand  Lodee  authorities, 
by  a  letter  stating  that  they  would  keep  their 
minutes  in  English  as  well  as  in  Low  Dutch 
and  on  that  understanding  the  warrant  was 
issued.  In  1843,  German  Union,  No.  54, 
Pythagoras,  No.  86,  and  Trinity,  No.  12, 
were  German  Lodges,  and  L'Union  Fran- 
^aise,  No.  17,  was  French,  and  they  petitioned 
to  be  permitted  to  keep  their  minutes  in  their 
respective  languages,  promising  to  translate 
any  portion  or  portions  the  Grand  Lodge 
might  at  any  time  want  and  the  petition  was 
granted. 

Another  and  a  very  notable  indication  of 
increasing  liberality  of  sentiment  may  be  found 
in  the  views  of  the  Grand  Lodge  as  to  Ma- 
sonic literature,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
once  roundly  denounced  by  a  most  represen- 
tative and  influential  committee.  In  1839 
Brother  Hoffman,  of  Albany,  submitted  a 
prospectus  of  a  Masonic  newspaper — the  Ma- 
sonic Register — he  proposed  establishing,  and 
the  enterprise  was  commended  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  to  the  brethren  throughout  the  State. 
This  recommendation  gave  the  paper  a  favor- 
able start  and  it  continued  to  enlighten  the 
fraternity  for  several  years.  In  1842  Deputy 
Grand  Master  Willis  warmly  praised  not  only 
the  Register  but  the  Freemason's  Magazine, 
of  Boston,  the  Masonic  Journal,  of  Georgia, 
and  a  Kentucky  candidate  for  favor,  the  Ma- 
sonic Mirror.  In  fact  from  that  time  on  the 
Grand  Lodge  seemed  anxious  to  put  every 
possible  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  brethren 
by  which  their  knowledge  of  the  institution 
and  its  teachings  could  be  increased  and  at 
one  time  the  Lodges  were  urged  to  appoint 
the  most  competent  of  the  brethren  to  lecture 
before  them  on  occasions  on  subjects  of  in- 
terest in  connection  with  the  fraternity. 
About  this  time,  too,  we  find  indications  of 


the  beginning  of  the  present  Grand  Lodge  li- 
brary, for  in  1845  2ire  told  that  several 
donations  of  books  were  received  and  ordered 
to  be  kept  as  the  nucleus  of  a  future  collec- 
tion. 

The  Grand  Lodge  had  many  difficulties  with 
the  subordinate  Lodges  during  this  period, 
difficulties  mainly  caused  by  loose  ideas  on 
Masonic  principles  held  by  some  of  the  breth- 
ren. These  were  soon  healed  by  a  little  ex- 
planation, but  summary  measures  had  to  be 
adopted  when  men  of  ability  and  more  or 
less  influence  attempted  to  throw  Masonic 
regularity  and  methods  to  the  winds  in  order 
to  gain  their  own  ends  or  satisfy  their  per- 
sonal whims.  A  notable  case  in  this  last  cate- 
gory occurred  in  1841,  when  Deputy  Grand 
Master  Willis  had  issued  a  dispensation  for 
a  special  meeting  of  Independent  Royal  Arch 
Lodge,  No.  2.  The  meeting  was  held  but  the 
action  taken  thereat  was  different  from  that 
stated  in  the  request  for  the  dispensation. 
The  Master  of  the  Lodge,  Benjamin  C. 
Dutcher,  had  not  been  present  at  the  meet- 
ing in  question  but  had  delegated  his  author- 
ity to  a  Past  Master,  Robert  B.  Folger.  A 
simple  explanation  and  apology  would  have 
been  sufficient  at  that  stage  to  have  rectified 
the  trouble,  but  Folger  persisted  he  had  a 
right  to  act  as  he  did  and  in  this  he  seems 
to  have  been  sustained  by  the  Master.  Both 
denied  that  the  Grand  Lodge  had  anv  right 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  any  subordinate 
Lodge  and  so  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
parent  body.  As  usual  in  such  cases  angry 
feelings  began  to  hold  sway  and  by  the  time 
the  Grand  Lodge  committee  appointed  to  try 
the  case,  headed  by  Isaac  Phillips,  met,  at 
least  one  circular  had  been  issued  derogatory 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  and  a  letter  was  received 
from  Folger  abusive  in  its  terms.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  the  statement 
of  Deputy  Grand  Master  Willis  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  committee  as  a  report  on  the 
case  and  the  committee  was  discharged.  Im- 
mediately thereafter  a  motion  was  passed  or- 
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dering  Folger^s  letter  to  be  destroyed  and  his 
suspension  **until  he  made  satisfactory  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  offenses  with  which  he 
stands  charged."  Dutcher,  on  being  called 
to  account  for  his  share  in  the  trouble,  re- 
fused to  be  interrogated  and  denied  the  right 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  to  enter  on  any  such 
enquiry  and  against  him  sentence  of  expul- 
sion was  entered.  As  he  had  the  warrant 
of  his  Lodge  in  his  possession  and  refused  to 
give  it  up,  a  new  one  was  ordered  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Senior  Warden,  the  Lodge 
itself  having  repudiated  the  actions  of  both 
Folger  and  Dutcher.  Here  it  may  be  said 
that  Dutcher  retained  the  warrant  in  his  pos- 
session until  the  meeting  of  the  Lodge  in 
1885,  when  he  applied  for  restoration.  The 
committee  on  grievances  then  ^'believing  the 
offense  charged  against  him  has  been  fully 
expiated  and  atoned  for  by  over  forty  years' 
deprivation  from  brotherly  intercourse  with 
the  craft,"  recommended  that  his  application 
be  granted  and  it  was  so  ordered.  Folger's 
name  will  again  appear  in  this  history. 

One  more  notable  instance  of  a  disregard 
of  Grand  Lodge  orders  was  furnished  in  1846 
by  Cortlandt  Lodge,  No.  34,  the  Master  of 
which,  Ward  B.  Howard — afterward  Deputy 
Grand  Master  of  the  Atwood  body — refused 
to  surrender  the  property  and  charter  when 
called  upon,  and  on  the  matter  being  reported 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  was  expelled  from  the 
craft.  As,  however,  he  threw  in  his  lot  with 
the  Atwood  Grand  Lodge  and  was  restored 
in  the  general  pardon  provided  for  that  body, 
his  suspension  did  not  last  long.  Internal 
dissensions  in  Montgomery  Lodge,  No.  68, 
had  caused  a  demand  to  be  made  for  its  char- 
ter and  property  until,  at  least,  harmony 
should  be  restored.  This  was  refused  and  a 
season  of  recrimination  ensued  in  which  sev- 
eral brethren  were  expelled  from  the  frater- 
nity and  some  were  suspended.  In  the  end, 
however,  the  demands  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
were  met  and  in  1847       charter  was  reissued. 


the  Lodge  being  improved  by  the  discipli- 
nary purging  it  had  undergone. 

A  trouble  of  a  different  sort  and  one  that 
assumed  international  proportions,  arose  in 
1843  over  the  refusal  of  a  Lodge  in  Berlin 
to  admit  a  New  York  brother  to  a  meeting 
on  the  ground  of  his  being  an  Israelite. 
When  the  fact  became  known  Morgan  Lewis, 
then  Grand  Master,  protested  to  the  offending 
Lodge's  superior,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
Three  Globes,  in  a  long  and  spirited  communi- 
cation to  which  no  answer  had  been  returned. 
In  1846  the  matter  was  taken  up  again  and 
another  remonstrance  ordered  sent  to  the 
Three  Globes,  and  to  two  other  Grand  Lodges 
in  Berlin  which  had  adopted  the  principle 
of  excluding  from  their  meetings  all  breth- 
ren not  professing  Christianity.  But  the  let- 
ters were  unanswered  and  the  question  re- 
mained an  open  one  until  a  time  much  nearer 
the  present  day.  The  claim  of  the  New  York 
Grand  Lodge  on  the  matter  was  made,  it 
may  be  stated,  on  the  broad  ground  of  Ma- 
sonic fellowship.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
interfere  with  the  wishes  of  the  German 
Lodges  as  to  who  they  should  accept  as  mem- 
bers, but  it  was  claimed  that  Freemasons 
hailing  from  New  York  and  in  good  standing 
are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  Freemasonry  wherever  they  might 
travel. 

With  the  advancing  tide  of  Masonic  pros- 
perity, after  the  Morgan  craze  had  subsided, 
what  has  been  called  the  **Hautes  grades" 
again  began  to  show  signs  of  life  and,  after 
a  while  some  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  dili- 
gence. Hitherto  the  New  York  Grand 
Lodge  had  recognized  the  existence  of  these 
**higher  degrees"  but  that  was  about  all.  In 
1839  the  matter  came  up  but  the  discussion 
was  shut  off  by  the  adoption  of  a  motion 
that  "it  was  not  expedient  that  any  action 
be  had  by  this  Grand  Lodge  at  the  present 
communication  on  the  subject  of  French  and 
Scottish  Rites."    In  1847,  however,  the  mat- 
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ter  had  reached  such  a  stage  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  "dodging  the  issue."  The 
Grand  Lodge  of  Mississippi,  on  the  ground 
of  "the   Grand  Lodge  of  Louisiana  being 
composed  of  a  cumulation  of  rites,"  declined 
to  recognize  it  as  a  Grand  Lodge  of  "Ancient 
York  Masons,"  certainly  without  any  notion 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  last  three  words. 
However,  the  Mississippi  Grand  Lodge,  as 
a  consequence  of  this,  and  anxious  to  do  a 
little  profitable  "York"  missionary  work,  of- 
fered to  sell  dispensations  and  charters  "to 
any  legal  number  of  *Ancient  York  Masons'  " 
in  Louisiana,  who  sought  such  documents,  and 
succeeded  in  establishing  several  Lodges  in 
that  State.    This  unwarranted  perversion  of 
a  well  known  American  Masonic  principle 
of  non-interference  with  the  sovereign  Grand 
Lodge  of  a  State  caused  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation and  on  April  21,  1847,  the  New  York 
Grand  Lodge  issued  an  edict  forbidding  all 
Masonic  communication  between  its  members 
and  those  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mississippi. 
It  denounced  the  Mississippi  Lodges  in  Loui- 
siana as  clandestine  and  upheld  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  that  State  as  sole  exponent  of  the 
first  three  degrees,  no  matter  what  "cumula- 
tion of  rites"  she  was  composed  of.    It  is 
as  well  to  understand  this  position  clearly, 
as  the  Louisiana  trouble  will  come  up  again 
in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

Writing  in  1849  the  late  Dr.  Albert  G. 
Mackay  stated  the  Louisiana  question  as  then 
existing  in  this  way : 

There  are  at  present  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
two  Grand  Lodges,  both  claiming  to  have  Masonic 
jurisdiction  over  the  fraternity  in  Louisiana.  These 
differences  arose  in  consequence  of  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  Lodges  in  New  Orleans 
with  the  work  and  regulations  of  the  old  Grand 
Lodge.  In  compliance  with  their  request,  made  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Mississippi,  that  body  pro- 
ceeded to  grant  warrants  of  constitution  to  certain 
Lodges  in  New  Orleans,  and  when  a  suflicient  num- 
ber had  been  organized  they  met  in  convention 
and  established  a  new  Grand  Lodge,  calling  itself 
the  "Grand  Lodge  of  Ancient  York  Masonry  of 


Louisiana."  A  contest  for  supremacy  and  legiti- 
macy necessarily  ensued  between  this  body  and  the 
old  Grand  Lodge  which  had  existed  since  1812,  and 
the  subject  was  referred  on  its  merits  to  the  Grand 
Lodges  of  the  United  States,  many  of  whom  have 
expressed  their  opinion.  Among  those  who  have 
refused  to  recognize  the  new  Grand  Lodge  we  find 
the  Grand  Lodges  of  New  York,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, New  Hampshire,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Con- 
necticut, Michigan,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
South  Carolina  and  Iowa. 

A  much  more  pleasant  incident  in  con- 
nection with  sister  Grand  Lodge  relationship 
was  that  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Michigan. 
Masonry  was  first  introduced  in  that  State 
in  1764  when  Grand  Master  Harrison  issued 
a  warrant  to  several  brethren  to  **hold  a  Lodge 
of  Masons,  No.  i,  at  Detroit,"  some  notice  of 
which  was  given  in  an  earlier  chapter  of  this 
work.    In  1794  a  Lodge  (Zion)  was  warranted 
in  Detroit  by  the   Athol  Grand   Lodge  in 
Quebec.    This  is  thought  to  have  simply  been 
the  same  Lodge,  which,  having  lost  its  char- 
ter, applied  to  the  nearest  authority  for  a 
new  one.    That  Lodge  went  out  of  existence 
in  1805  and  a  dispensation  for  its  revival  was 
applied  for  by  several  of  the  members  and 
was  issued  by  the  New  York  Grand  Lodge 
in  1806.    Other  Lodges  were  chartered  after- 
ward and  in  1826  a  Grand  Lodge  was  or- 
ganized of  which  the  famous  Lewis  Cass  was 
elected   Grand   Master.    The  Anti-Masonic 
craze  soon  rendered  this  body  inoperative  and 
it  remained  dormant  from  1829  until  1840, 
when  a  meeting  of  the  brethren  was  held,  the 
original  officers,  or  those  of  them  then  liv- 
ing, w^ere  declared  to  be  still  in  office  on  the 
ground  that  their  successors  had  never  been 
elected  and  that  their  prerogatives  had  only 
been  in  abeyance.  This  easy  method  of  revivi- 
fication was  objected  to  by  many  of  the  United 
States  Grand  Lodges  as  irregular,  and  New 
York  was  particularly  outspoken,  and  on  the 
ground,  mainly,  that  the  revival  proceedings 
were  not  attended  by  a  single  Lodge — the 
source  of  all  Grand  Lodge  power — and  pro- 
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claimed  the  revived  organization  as  an  irregu- 
lar body  without  power  to  issue  warrants  or 
transact  any  of  the  usual  business  of  a  Grand 
Lodge.  But  the  atmosphere  was  cleared  when, 
in  June,  1846,  a  constitutional  number  of 
Lodges  assembled  and  formally  organized  a 
Grand  Lodge  with  Lewis  Cass  as  Grand  Mas- 


ter. Then  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Michigan  was 
formally  recognized  and  the  Lodges  in  that 
State  on  the  roll  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  New  York  were  formally  transferred  in 
accordance  with  the  unwritten  law  on  the  sub- 
ject prevailing  in  the  United  States,  to  that 
of  Michigan. 


I 


CHAPTER  VH 


THE  COLORED  QUESTION— THE  BALTIMORE  CONVENTION  — 
THE  REPRESENTATIVE  SYSTEM* 


||NE  trouble  came  before  the  Grand 
I    Lodge  in  this  period  which  for 
I    many  years  had   been,  and  to 
ites=J   some  extent  in  several  jurisdic- 
tions still  is,  a  source  of  disquietude  and  ani- 
mated discussion — the  question  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Freemasonry  toward  colored  people, 
and  the  regularity  of  the  Lodges  claimed  to 
be  Masonic  which  have  been  instituted  among 
them.    The  question  had  come  up  in  New 
York  before — in  1819  and  1829 — and  it  was 
destined  to  come  up  again  long  after  the  close 
of  the  present  period,  but  as  it  was  then  defi- 
nitely settled  on  a  basis  which  has  not  since 
been  disturbed  the  present  may  be  the  fitting 
point  at  which  to  discuss  it.    In  1819  Sandy 
Lattion's  "African  Lodge"  was  brought  up 
for  consideration  but  no  action  was  taken, 
but  in  1829  a  committee  appointed  to  investi- 
gate into  reports  of  the  existence  of  clandes- 
tine Lodges  discovered  that  there  was  "an 
association  of  negroes,  or  people  of  color, 
holding  their  meetings  in  the  attic  story  of 
a  blacksmith's  shop,  situated  on   the  south 
corner  of  Chapel  and  Leonard  streets,  under 
the  denomination  of  Boyer  Lodge,  No.  i.'* 
This   body,  it   seemed,  derived  its  warrant 
from  "Grand  African  Lodge,  No.  459,''  which 
purported  to  be  the  representative  of  a  Lodge 
of  free   negroes  warranted   in  1784  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England  (Moderns).  The 
warrant  was  issued  to  an  educated  colored  man 
named  Prince  Hall  and  others.    This  1784 


charter  was  numbered  459  under  the  name 
of  **African  Lodge  of  Boston."  As  this 
Lodge,  even  if  its  claim  to  legitimacy  as  the 
genuine  holder  of  the  old  warrant,  could  not 
be  considered  a  Grand  Lodge,  its  right  to 
issue  charters  w^as  not  allowed  and  so  Boyer 
Lodge,  No.  I,  was  denounced  as  clandestine. 
No  reference  was  then  made,  nor  was  any 
made  afterward,  to  the  color  of  these  clandes- 
tines.  The  matter  came  up  again  in  1846, 
when  it  would  seem  that  Boyer  Lodge  peti- 
tioned the  Grand  Lodge  for  recognition  and 
the  memorial  was  referred  to  Grand  Secre- 
tary Herring  for  investigation.  As  to  the 
exact  position  of  Prince  Hall  Lodge  it  may 
be  well  here  to  quote  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject from  the  London  Freemason,  as  Ameri- 
can brethren  are  generally  considered  to  be 
influenced  by  the  color  of  the  skin  of  such 
applicants  for  Masonry  rather  than  by  a  de- 
sire to  maintain  regularity  and  uphold  an  old 
landmark.  The  London  organ  summed  up 
the  matter  as  follows: 

The  Prince  Hall  Lodge  was  originally  warranted 
at  Boston  from  the  English  Grand  Lodge  in  1784, 
by  a  Lodge  charter  or  warrant,  granted  by  the  Earl 
of  Effingham,  acting  Grand  Master  under  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  Grand  Master,  to  Prince  Hall, 
Boston  Smith  and  Thomas  Sanderson,  and  others 
there,  these  brethren  being  respectively  the  first 
Worthy  Master  and  the  first  two  Wardens.  We  do 
not  now  go  into  the  question  how  far  in  1784  the 
English  Grand  Lodge  had  a  right  to  grant  a  war- 
rant for  a  district  where  another  Grand  Lodge  is 
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said  to  have  existed,  for  that  is  a  point  which  we  do 
not  at  this  moment  feel  well  enough  posted  up 
in  to  argue.  But  we  go  simply  upon  this  known 
normal  constitutional  position  of  all  English  war- 
ranted Lodges.  The  grant  of  a  warrant  implies  two 
things — first,  that  a  Grand  Lodge  recognizes  a  cer- 
tain Lodge  as  belonging  to  its  roll;  and  secondly, 
the  warranted  Lodge  takes  upon  itself  certain  obli- 
gations, on  the  fulfillment  of  which  the  validity  and 
vitality  of  its  warrant  depend.  If,  for  instance,  a 
Lodge  makes  no  returns  and  pays  no  annual  fees, 
and  becomes  dormant,  it  forfeits  its  active  char- 
acter, and  after  a  time,  if  not  revived  by  the  pay- 
ment of  back  reckonings  and  a  fresh  understand- 
ing with  its  mother  Grand  Lodge,  it  is  erased  from 
the  roll  of  Lodges,  and  nothing  under  that  warrant 
can  call  it  into  activity  again.  It  is,  as  far  as  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England  is  concerned,  Masonically 
defunct,  and  its  warrant  is  forfeited.  Such  we  ap- 
prehend to  be,  as  far  as  the  English  law  is  con- 
cerned, the  position  of  the  Prince  Hall  Lodge. 
But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  warrant  only  gave 
authority  to  do  known  Masonic  acts,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  base  on  it  any  authority  to  open  other 
Lodges,  much  less  to  form  a  Grand  Lodge!  Thus, 
then,  we  have  this  anomaly:  A  Lodge  is  dormant 
and  defunct,  not  having  complied  with  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  warrant  was  originally  granted, 
and  it  is  revived  without  any  legal  Masonic  author- 
ity whatever,  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
grantor  of  the  warrant,  who  alone  could  revive 
the  dormant  Lodge.  This  Lodge,  brought  into  ac- 
tivity proprio  motu,  proceeds  to  commence  Ma- 
sonic working,  to  open  other  Lodges,  and  eventu- 
ally to  form  a  Grand  Lodge!  All  these  acts  are 
"ultra  vires,"  and,  as  far  as  English  Masonic  law  is 
concerned,  utterly  null  and  void.  We  must,  there- 
fore, beg  respectfully  to  adhere  to  our  expressed 
opinion,  that  on  the  facts  of  the  case  historically, 
and  on  the  broad  basis  of  English  Masonic  law,  the 
position  of  the  Prince  Hall  Grand  Lodge  is  utterly 
vicious  and  unsound. 

*  *  *  As  it  is,  we  are  entirely  with  the  Grand 
Lodges  of  the  various  American  States,  as  we  feel 
bound  to  say  that  the  position  of  the  colored  Lodges 
in  America,  which  hold  warrants  from  self-consti- 
tuted bodies,  is  neither  in  accordance  with  well- 
known  Masonic  law,  nor  can  it  be  defended,  ex- 
cept sentimentally,  on  any  grounds  of  true  Free- 
masonry. 

Secretary  Herring  practically  decided  the 
case  on  the  grounds  contained  in  this  extract, 
although  it  was  not  published  till  long  after 


his  activity  in  Masonry  had  ceased.  He  also 
held,  however,  that  even  the  original  Prince 
Hall  Lodge,  in  spite  of  its  English  charter, 
was  an  illegitimate  concern,  as  when  it  was 
issued  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  had 
the  sole  power  of  issuing  warrants  in  the  Old 
Bay  State.  This  doctrine  of  State  supremacy 
in  Masonic  matters  was  virtually  set  up  as 
a  landmark  from  the  date  of  the  formation 
of  Grand  Lodges  in  this  country  and  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England  must  have  been 
perfectly  aware,  in  issuing  the  charter,  that 
it  was  interfering  in  territory  over  which  it 
had  no  jurisdiction. 

It  is  this  clear  cut  doctrine  of  State  sover- 
eignty which  invariably  militated  against  the 
success  of  the  once  much  regarded  project 
of  a  general  Grand  Lodge  for  the  United 
States  and  finally  led,  so  far  as  can  be  seen, 
to  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  idea.  In 
1783  Maryland  issued  a  call  for  a  convention 
to  frame  a  constitution  for  such  a  supreme 
body  and  in  1799,  1803,  1806,  1807,  1808, 
181 1,  1812  similar  calls  were  issued  under 
various  names  by  various  Grand  Lodges  but 
to  some  of  the  calls  not  even  a  single  response 
was  made.  The  most  brilliant  effort  was  that 
of  1822,  when  it  was  thought  that  the  name 
of  Henry  Clay  would  put  some  enthusiasm 
into  the  scheme,  but  it  also  failed.  * 

In  1842  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  General  Grand  Lodge  when  a  meet- 
ing of  representatives  of  various  Lodges  was 
held  in  Washington  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  securing  uniformity  of  work.  Grand  Sec- 
retary Herring  attended  as  representing  New 
York  and  although  little  was  done,  as  only 
ten  Grand  Lodges  sent  delegates  out  of  twen- 
ty-nine then  in  operation,  out  of  it  grew  the 
call  for  the  once  famous  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion, which  met  in  the  Monumental  City  in 
the  following  year,  of  Grand  Lecturers  from 
the  different  States.  At  this  convention  fif- 
teen Grand  Lodges  were  represented.  New 
York  by  Ebenezer  Wadsworth.  That  conven- 
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tion  proceeded  seriously  to  consider  the  three 
degrees  and  such  ceremonies  as  pertained  to 
consecrations  and  funerals.  But  the  innova- 
tions were  such  that  Wadsworth  dissented 
from  them  all,  and  refused  to  serve  even  on 
the  revision  committee.  However,  the  lectures 
were  adopted  and  as  a  result  the  once  noted 
**Moore's  Trestle  Board"  was  published.  But 
the  Baltimore  Convention  did  more  than  fix 
up  the  work.  It  passed  a  motion  in  favor 
of  a  General  Grand  Lodge  and  appointed  the 
second  Monday  in  May,  1846,  as  the  date 
for  a  general  meeting  of  representatives  of 
Grand  Lodges  to  be  held  in  Winchester,  Va. 
Then  after  passing  votes  of  thanks  to  its  offi- 
cials and  issuing  an  address  to  the  "Masonic 
fraternity  of  the  United  States,"  it  adjourned 
and  never  met  again. 

In  writing  of  this  convention  afterward  the 
late  Dr.  Robert  Morris  said  : 

Debates  arose  in  Grand  Lodges  and  elsewhere 
which  exposed  the  character  of  the  proposed  work. 
A  personal  and  bitter  quarrel  between  the  two  or- 
ganizations [Moore  vs.  Barton  and  Dove,  of  Vir- 
ginia] and  leaders  of  the  Baltimore  convention 
scandalized  the  Masonic  world  and  gave  occasion 
for  denouncing  the  whole  Baltimore  system  and 
especially  the  "Baltimore  Convention  Work,"  as 
it  was  generally  and  correctly  termed  by  the  craft. 
Some  subordinate  Lodges  refused  to  receive  it  from 
the  Grand  Lecturers.  (Instance  one  at  Grenada, 
Miss.)  A  large  proportion  of  the  Grand  Lodges 
never  adopted  it.  New  York,  then  incomparably 
the  best  Grand  Lodge  on  the  continent,  went  dead 
against  the  whole  thing;  so  did  Kentucky,  the 
Mother  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
The  edifice  that  had  been  put  together  with  such 
poor  cement,  or  rather  without  cement,  began  to 
crumble.  The  new  cloth  upon  the  old  garment  be- 
came too  evident  to  the  least  practiced  eye. 

We  do  not  believe  that  under  any  circumstances 
the  "Baltimore  Work"  could  have  taken  permanent 
foothold  in  this  country.  Its  discrepancies,  so  glar- 
ing to  the  instructed  mind,  would  only  have  led  in 
a  few  years  to  another  convention,  and  that  to  an- 
other. But  what  made  the  effort  of  1843  more 
ephemeral  is,  that  no  two  of  the  delegates  upon 
their  return  home  could  remember  their  work 
alike!  Strange  as  it  may  appear  this  is  the  fact  and 
it  can  be  substantiated  by  many  and  unimpeachable 


witnesses.  It  is  this  that  caused  some  to  view  the 
whole  subject  with  ridicule  and  some  with  contempt. 

The  writer  of  this  has  personally  conferred  with 
the  following  delegates  in  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion of  1843,  and  has  heard  them  lecture,  viz. :  Dove, 
Wadsworth,  Hayward,  Herndon,  Field,  Foster  and 
Delafield;  likewise,  Gilman,  who  was  a  visitor  at 
the  convention.  He  has  also  received,  at  second 
hand,  but  in  direct  line,  the  "reminiscences"  of  that 
convention — from  Barney,  Carnegy,  Case  and 
Moore,  and  he  will  take  an  affidavit,  if  need  be,  that 
they  "all  differ  from  all"  in  numerous  vital  points  of 
"Work  and  Lecture"  as  they  "remember  to  have 
agreed  upon  it"  in  1843! 

Will  the  reader  consider  for  a  moment  this  start- 
ling fact.  Here  is  a  body  of  men,  of  most  respect- 
able standing  in  Masonry  and  society,  assembled  in 
convention  for  nine  days,  representing  fifteen  Grand 
Lodges,  adopting  with  apparent  unanimity  a  series 
of  "improvements"  in  rituals  and  Monitors,  and 
then  returning  home  to  their  constituents  to  dis- 
cover that  so  far  as  esoteric  Masonry  is  con- 
cerned, no  two  of  them  understood  alike  the  very 
points  they  had  settled!  No  wonder  that  the  first 
meeting  (1842)  stipulated  that  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention should  be  made  up  of  "Lecturers!"  The 
only  wonder  is  that  any  Mason  can  command  his 
risible  muscles  when  the  term  "Baltimore  Work" 
is  named! 

In  its  address  to  the  fraternity  the  Balti- 
more convention  said: 

The  system,  involving  the  work,  lectures  and 
ceremonies  as  agreed  upon,  after  mature  delibera- 
tion by  this  convention,  will  be  laid  before  you  by 
your  respective  delegates.  To  that  which  may  be 
emphatically  termed  a  National  System,  believing 
it  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  landmarks 
and  usages  of  the  craft,  we  invite  and  urge  a  strict 
and  unswerving  adherence. 

On  his  return  to  New  York  Wadsworth  re- 
ported as  fully  as  he  could  the  ritualistic 
changes  proposed  and  adopted  and  the  Grand 
Lodge  threw  out  the  entire  arrangement  and 
endorsed  the  policy  he  had  adopted  when  the 
full  extent  of  the  changes  desired  by  the  lead- 
ers of  the  convention  became  known.  He  also 
stated  that  the  convention  had  touched  upon 
other  matters  than  that  for  which  it  nad  been 
instituted  and  altogether  the  labors  of  the 
convention  found  no  favor  in  the  Empire 
State.    At  the  same  time  it  should  be  stated 
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that  New  York  was  not  then  opposed  to  some 
sort  of  a  general  legislative  body.  In  1848 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject  and  in  the  following  year  it  reported 
in  favor  of  a  general  convention  to  be  held 
at  Boston  in  1850,  but  that  convention  did 
not  materialize,  and  so  the  subject  passes 
beyond  the  confines  of  this  chapter.  It  was 
not  until  1853  that  it  was  again  made  an  issue. 

Out  of  the  evident  need,  however,  of  some 
sort  of  method  of  direct  communication  with 
the  different  Grand  Lodges  grew  the  repre- 
sentative system,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
had  its  real  beginning  during  this  period. 
On  June  2,  1841,  Joseph  P.  Pirsson  was  re- 
ceived as  the  representative  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Georgia,  and  presented  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  with  much  ceremony,  the  Acting  Grand 
Master,  Willis,  descanting  on  the  importance 
of  the  office.  It  was  then  thought  that  the 
position  of  representative  at  a  Grand  Lodge 
would  be  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  that  of 
an  ambassador,  representing  one  power  in  the 
capital  of  another.  It  was  considered  that  the 
presence  of  these  directly  commissioned 
agents  would  remove  many  little  stumbling 
blocks,  many  sources  of  irritation  at  their  very 
beginning,  and  before  they  had  time  to  grow 
into  stubborn  and  annoying  walls  or  breaches. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  was  the  case  at  first, 
but  afterward,  as  the  means  of  communication 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  country  of 
the  world  were  quickened  and  cheapened,  it 
was  found  better  and  much  more  effective  to 
open  direct  communication  with  the  respec- 
tive Grand  bodies.  In  this  way  the  system 
of  representatives,  which  is  generally  credited 
by  sister  Grand  Lodges  to  be  a  pet  scheme 
of  that  of  New  York,  gradually  fell  from  an 
active  to  simply  an  honorary  one.  The  fun- 
damental error,  the  error  which  lay  at  the 
very  root  of  the  system,  if  it  was  to  be  truly 
representative  and  diplomatic,  was  that  the 
representatives  chosen  owed  allegiance  first, 
last  and  under  all  circumstances,  not  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  they  represented,  but  to  the 


Grand  Lodge  to  which  they  were  accredited. 
This  was*  even  the  case  when  the  distance  be- 
tween the  Grand  Lodges  was  comparatively 
trifling.  Thus  in  1842  Dr.  James  H.  Rogers, 
of  St.  John's,  No.  i,  New  York,  was  accredited 
as  the  representative  of  Connecticut  here, 
while  W.  H.  Jones,  of  New  Haven,  was  com- 
missioned as  the  representative  of  New  York 
in  Connecticut.  Rogers  owed  first  allegiance 
to  New  York  and  Jones  to  Connecticut,  and 
if  diplomatic  influences  were  to  be  exerted  in 
connection  with  the  office  it  would  have  been 
more  in  keeping  with  the  fitness  of  things 
for  Dr.  Rogers  to  have  been  appointed  to 
represent  N^w  \  ork  in  Connecticut  and  Jones 
to  have  been  permitted  to  attend  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  own  Grand  Lodge  in  New  York. 

An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  connection 
with  the  Atwood  Grand  Lodge  trouble.  In 
1840,  although  the  representative  of  New  Jer- 
sey w^as  present,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  look 
pretty  while  the  Grand  Lodge  listened  to  a 
communication  from  that  which  he  repre- 
sented. New  Jersey  seemed  to  take  a  pecu- 
liar interest  in  the  quarrel  of  1837  and  one 
of  its  Past  Grand  Masters  was  present. at  the 
installation  of  the  officers  of  the  clandestine 
Grand  Lodge.  It  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  all  matters  of  difference  between 
the  two  Grand  Lodges  of  New  York,  virtually 
appointed  itself  an  arbiter,  and  requested 
that  the  papers  in  the  case  be  submitted.  In 
reply — adopted  in  the  presence  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  New  Jersey — the  Grand  Lodge 
virtually  told  its  sister  across  the  Hudson  to 
mind  its  own  business.  New  York  was  a  sov- 
ereign Grand  Lodge  and  possessed  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  its  own  State.  It  regretted  that 
Past  Grand  Master  Darcy  should  have  coun- 
tenanced rebellion,  and  regretted  also  that  "he 
should  be  dissatisfied,  as  an  individual  mem- 
ber, with  the  prosperity  of  this  Grand  Lodge." 
Surprise  was  expressed  on  "the  insulting 
proposition  that  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State 
of  New  York  should  submit  their  lawful  acts 
to  the  revision  of  any  committee,"  and  con- 
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eluded  by  saying  that  no  further  proceedings 
would  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Atwood  Grand  Lodge,  until  it 
made  application  for  consideration.  A  year 
later  the  Grand  Lodge  forbade  all  Masonic 
communication  of  its  Lodges  with  St.  John's 
Lodge  No.  2,  Newark,  because  the  members 
of  that  body,  as  we  have  seen,  paid  a  visit, 
or  fraternized  at  a  celebration,  with  the  At- 
wood Grand  Lodge,  and  this  inhibition  con- 
tinued in  force  until  June,  1843,  when  the 
Newark  brethren  signified  their  intention  of 
adhering  to  the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  in- 
stitutions and  declared  they  had  held  no  com- 
munication with  the  Atwood  people  for  two 
years  and  had  no  intention  of  again  recogniz- 
ing them.  Later,  some  official  communica- 
tions on  the  subject  of  Past  Grand  Master 
Darcy's  coquetting  with  clandestine  Masons 
in  New  York  was  stopped  by  a  declaration 
on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  Jer- 
sey that  Darcy,  at  the  time  the  acts  com- 
plained of  occurred,  was  not  a  member  of  any 
subordinate  Lodge  in  that  jurisdiction. 

All  this,  be  it  remembered,  took  place  with- 
out apparently  any  recognition  of  the  author- 
ized representative.  In  1848  Frederick  G. 
Tisdall,  then  Master  of  St.  John's,  No.  i,  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  representative  of 
New  Jersey  and  at  once  proceeded  to  make 
his  office  one  of  real  dignity  and  importance. 
On  "presenting  his  credentials,"  to  use  a  dip- 
lomatic phrase,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  on  March  7,  that  year,  he  delivered  a 
grandiloquent  speech,  from  which  we  make 
a  few  extracts: 

I  am  authorized  to  say  to  you  that  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  New  Jersey  will,  by  every  means  in  its 
reach,  discountenance  not  only  the  vicious  and  im- 
moral, but  frown  down  every  attempt  which  may  be 
made  here  or  elsewhere  by  rebellious  spirits  to  pro- 
duce discord  and  dissension  in  the  ranks  of  our 
beloved  order;  and,  in  now  again  sending  her  rep- 
resentative among  you,  pledges  herself,  as  she  has 
heretofore  done,  to  aid  and  assist  this  M.  W. 
Grand  Lodge  in  purging  itself  of  that  plague  spot 
which  a  few  expelled  Masons  and  unworthy  spirits, 


false  alike  to  their  obligations,  to  their  God  and 
their  fellow-men,  have  endeavored  to  raise  in  your 
midst,  preying  upon  the  unwary  by  representations, 
the  most  false  and  unprincipled,  and  equally  claim- 
ing an  authority  for  their  vile  deeds  from  the  acts 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  Jersey  which  are  equally 
as  void  of  truth  for  their  foundation.  I  am  in- 
structed to  nail  down,  as  base  and  counterfeit  coin, 
all  such  disorganizers,  their  aiders  and  abet- 
tors.  ♦   ♦  ♦ 

I  am  fully  impressed  with  the  responsibilities 
which  my  appointment  as  Representative  will  im- 
pose on  me.  I  am  also  perfectly  aware  of  my  own 
deficiencies,  but  I  hope  to  make  up  for  my  lack  of 
ability  by  a  zealous  and  honest  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties incident  to  my  office.  I  shall  by  every  means  in 
my  power  in  my  official  intercourse  with  this  Grand 
Lodge,  endeavor  to  promote  and  perpetuate  those 
fraternal  feelings  which  I  have  been  charged  to  con- 
vey to  you.  In  doing  otherwise  I  should  be  alike 
false  to  the  duty  I  owe  this  Grand  Lodge  as  a  mem- 
ber and  ungrateful  and  disobedient  to  the  govern- 
ment whose  commission  I  hola. 

It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  this  rodo- 
montade to  read  in  McClenachan*s  History 
(Vol.  Ill,  page  142)  that  in  June,  1849,  "Rep- 
resentative Tisdall  obtained  by  false  represen- 
tations a  Past  Grand  Master  of  New  Jersey  to 
install  the  claimant,  Isaac  Phillips,  as  Grand 
Master  under  the  new  schism.  In  due  course 
Brother  Tisdall  was  expelled  by  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  for  more  than  one  offense. " 
High  strung,  however,  as  were  TisdalFs  words 
on  assuming  his  office  of  Representative,  they 
were  not  more  so  than  those  which  had  been 
used  by  others  on  whom  a  similar  dignity 
had  been  conferred.  On  presenting  his  com- 
mission as  Representative  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Ireland,  in  1842,  Brother  Robert  R.  Boyd 
said:  **I  hold  the  duty  of  Representative  is 
one  requiring  unceasing  attention.  To  do  this 
duty  faithfully  and  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  originally  proposed,  and  which  I  hope 
to  see  carried  out,  he  is  not  only  to  observe, 
preserve  and  communicate  all  he  may  see  of 
interest  to  his  (jrand  Lodge,  hut  he  is  to  act 
as  minister  and  counsel  to  his  Masonic  (jov- 
ernment."  In  reply,  Deputy  (]rand  Master 
Willis  carried  out  the  ambassadorial  idea  by 
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saying,  "As  a  public  minister  from  a  sovereign 
power,  which  is  supported  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  Ireland,  it  will  be  your 
province  to  pay  attention  to  such  as  may  visit 
our  State  with  letters  of  introduction." 
Doubtless  these  men  were  strictly  honest  in 
their  notions  of  Representatives  being  identi- 
cal in  point  of  duty  with  ministers  and  con- 
suls, and  such  certainly  was  the  idea  with 
which  the  Representative  system  was  inaugu- 
rated, and  it  is  only  because  the  experience  of 
years  has  shown  that  it  is  sentiment  rather 
than  utility  which  underlies  the  system  that 
we  are  inclined  to  be  mirthful  over  its  original 
claims.  The  minister  and  consul  theory  has 
for  years  been  abandoned,  and  it  is  well  that 
it  should  be,  otherwise  the  system  would  long 
ere  this  have  proved  itself  a  source  of  peril 
and  dissension  throughout  the  whole  Masonic 
family. 

In  telling  the  story  of  the  Atwood  Grand 
Lodge  we  mentioned  that  certain  strength  had 
come  to  that  body  on  account  of  outside,  pro- 
fane, acknowledgment  of  its  claims  to  be  a 
governing  body  of  Masons.  But  the  Grand 
Lodge  was  not  without  similar  acknowledg- 
ment. In  1840  the  Grand  Lodge  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  Brushville,  Long  Island,  when  Alexander 
Copeland,  Master  of  Naval  Lodge,  acted  as 


Grand  Master.  In  1842  it  took  part,  headed 
by  Morgan  Lewis,  in  the  procession  which 
hailed  the  introduction  of  the  Croton  water 
system  into  the.  city  and  was  the  most  no- 
ticed feature  of  that  memorable  parade.  On 
May  16,  1848,  an  invitation  was  received  from 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  at  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  cornerstone  of  a  national 
monument  in  memory  of  Washington.  For 
some  reason  difficult  now  to  be  understood 
a  similar  invitation  had  been  extended  to  the 
Atwood  Grand  Lodge — which  had  not  been 
recognized  by  the  body  issuing  the  invitation 
as  otherwise  than  clandestine — and  it  was  a 
grave  question  whether,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  Grand  Lodge  could  becomingly 
accept.  Patriotism,  and  respect  for  the  mem- 
ory of  the  first  President,  however,  overcame 
all  other  objections  and  it  was  agreed  that  as 
many  of  the  Grand  officers  as  conveniently 
could  should  attend,  together  with  a  com- 
mittee of  seven,  as  Representatives  of  the 
Grand  Lodge.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  a 
committee  was  appointed,  on  the  suggestion 
of  Hudson  Lodge,  No.  7,  to  procure  a  block 
of  marble,  with  suitable  inscriptions  and  de- 
vices to  be  placed  in  the  walls  of  the  monu- 
ment along  with  similar  stones  prepared  by 
sister  Grand  Lodges. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


INCEPTION  OF  THE  HALL  AND  ASYLUM. 


IHE  crowning  glory  of  this  period 
in  the   history  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  however,  lay  not  in  its 
I  *    processions,  in  development  of 

the  system  of  regular  correspondence  with 
sister  Lodges,  or  its  making  of  Masonic  min- 
isters and  consuls,  or  even  in  its  legislation, 
useful  and  important  as  that  was,  but  in  the 
inception  and  practical  commencement  of  the 
movement  for  a  Masonic  hall  in  New  York, 
the  income  from  which  was  to  sustain  an 
asylum  for  poor  or  aged  brethren  or  the  poor 
widows  and  orphans  of  brethren.  The  con- 
ception of  this  noble  scheme  is  credited  to 
Grand  Secretary  Herring.  As  we  have  seen, 
the  fraternity  had  long  been  possessed  of  a 
desire  to  possess  a  Masonic  hall  in  New  York 
and  had  sometimes  apparently  succeeded  in 
possessing  one,  but  for  one  reason  the  suc- 
cessive property  fell  through  or,  when  seem- 
ingly realized,  had  to  be  abandoned.  This 
movement  seems  to  have  been  started  outside 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  probably  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  in  some  measure  the  sentiments 
of  the  brethren  before  bringing  the  matter 
before  that  body.  It  is  singular,  too,  that  the 
scheme  then,  at  the  very  beginning,  is  prac- 
tically that  upon  which  the  movement  was 
inaugurated  and  afterward  carried  out,  al- 
though much  labor,  loving  labor,  was  ex- 
pended in  considering  details  as  well  as  in 
procuring  the  necessary  funds. 

The  first  movement  had  for  its  basis  a  peti- 
tion drawn  up  by  Herring  in  1842  for  pres- 
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entation  to  the  Grand  Lodge.  To  this 
petition,  as  an  earnest  of  the  sincerity  of  those 
who  signed  it,  was  affixed  not  only  the  name 
but  the  amount  tendered  to  the  project  by  the 
subscriber,  and,  curiously  enough,  tne  first 
name  was  that  of  Greenfield  Pote,  then  Senior 
Grand  Deacon,  but  afterward  Grand  Tyler. 
There  is  a  legend  current  in  the  craft  that  he 
laid  his  contribution — a  silver  dollar — on  the 
altar  of  Mount  Moriah  Lodge,  which  may  be 
true  or  not,  as  it  has  never  been  verified,  and 
it  is  more  likely  that  the  story  is  correct  which 
says  that  he  placed  it  on  the  Secretary's  desk, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  name  heads  the 
list.  As  a  historical  record  we  here  reproduce 
Herring's  original  petition,  with  the  names 
of  subscribers,  which  was  printed  in  fac-simile 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Grand  Lodge  for 
1891: 

To  the  M.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Ancient  and 
honorable  Fraternity  of  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons of  the  State  of  New  York: — 

Rt.  W.  &  Worshipful  Brethren: 
The  subscribers  being  deeply  impressed  with  the 
desire  of  placing  our  Institution  in  a  position  of  per- 
manent Honor  and  Usefulness  most  respectfully 
present  for  your  consideration  the  necessity  of 
taking  immediate  and  active  means  for  raising  a  fund 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  following  objects: 

1st.  The  erection  of  a  Hall  in  the  City  of  New 
York  for  the  Grand  Lodge  and  other  Masonic 
bodies,  and 

2dly.  The  founding  an  Asylum  for  worthy  de- 
cayed Masons,  their  Widows  and  Orphans. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  these  noble  purposes 
we  invoke  your  honorable  body  to  use  your  influ- 
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ence  with  the  Brethren  of  this  State  by  seitding  forth 
a  suitable  appeal  to  their  liberality  and  by  constitut- 
ing proper  Agents  to  solicit  and  receive  contribu- 
tions. In  testimony  of  our  own  sincerity  &  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  the  Fraternity  in  the  State  of 
New  York  we  ask  your  acceptance  of  our  subscrip- 
tions in  cash  and  promise  to  pay  annually  hereafter 
till  the  works  are  completed  something  towards  the 
necessary  fund.  * 

It  is  our  desire,  if  the  Grand  Lodge  accept  of  our 
oflfering,  that  the  fund  thus  raised  should  be  care- 
fully invested  by  the  trustees  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
and  preserved  for  the  especial  purposes  above  set 
forth  and  no  others,  until  the  Grand  Lodge  shall 
decide  that  a  sufficient  fund  has  accumulated  for 
the  completion  of  the  first  object — to  wit,  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Grand  Hall  free  from  incumbrance,  after 
which  the  same  means  to  be  continued  until  the 
second  object  can  be  in  like  manner  put  in  operation. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

V  Greenfield  Pote 

V  Thomas  Dugan 

V  Wm.  W.  Nexser 

V  Moritz  Meidner 
Robert  Roberts 

V  Lewis  Simons 

V  Geo.  T.  Swaim 

V  Alexander  Kissam 

V  Abel  Wetherbee 

V  George  Gausmann 

V  Henry  Schrimer 

V  Charles  S.  Rowell 

V  Wm.  R.  Goulding 

V  C.  F.  Bauer 

V  Lewis  Fenchtwangcr 

V  Wattripont 

V  William  Wagner 

V  Thomas  Irwin 

V  Alex.  J.  Henderson 
John  B.  Costa 

V  Isaac  M.  Phyfe 

V  John  Mansfield,  jun. 

V  Price  Butler  Lodge 
John  A.  Morrill 

V  P.  S.  Van  Houten 
Wm.  H.  Hunter 

V  Jonathan  Jarvis 

V  Joseph  C.  Ranch 

V  Thos.  C.  Smith 

V  Salle  A.  Lichtenheim 

V  William  Williams 

V  Philip  Carlebach 


$1. 

Paid 

I. 

Paid 

s. 

Paid 

■SO  Paid 

5. 

Paid 

I2c.  Paid 

I. 

Paid 

2. 

Paid 

I 

Paid 

•50 

Paid 

I. 

Paid 

$5.00 

Paid 

I.OO 

Paid 

1. 00 

Paid 

2.00 

Paid 

i.oo 

Paid 

2 

Paid 

I 

Paid 

500 

Paid 

300 

Paid 

10.00 

2.00 

Paid 

5.00 

25.00 

2.00 

Paid 

1.00 

Dead 

10.00 

Paid 

2 

Paid 

5 

Paid 

5 

Paid 

5 

Paid 

5. 

Paid 

V  Joseph  Jackson  W.  M, 

No.  23 
Peter  Bradal 
J.  M.  Marsh 

V  Jacob  M.  Freeland 

V  Saint-Onge  Lesueur 

V  A.  S.  Van  Praag 

V  John  Reetinge 

V  L.  Jakob  Flesse 
Wm.  Hall 


March  20,  1846 
Adelphi  Lodge, 

10  Paid 

2.  Paid 

10  Paid 
5 

.75  Paid 

2  Paid 

$4  Paid 

I.oo  Paid 
I.oo 


V  Luke  Doyle 

V  E.  C.  Ward,  sr. 

V  Mich'l  B.  Jadownicki 

V  Morris  Woolf 

V  John  J.  Gorspool 

V  Jno.  E.  Goodchild 

V  John  H.  Davie 

V  C.  G.  Christman 

V  Frederick  Augustus  Boden 
N.  C.  Touver 

V  Adolphus  H.  Lissak 

V  Abraham  Lesor 

V  M.  D.  Winchell 

V  P.  May  cock 

V  Constantine  Sargent 

V  Fred'k  Liese 

V  T.  Levenstyn 

V  E.  G.  Trequit 

V  Joseph  Willoughby 
John  Dick 

V  Robt.  Anderson 

V  Christian  Lang 

V  Paulus  Margraf 

V  G.  Landesmann 

V  Chas.  Meinicke 

V  John  Newhouse 

V  Alexander  S.  Van  Praag 

V  Sam'l  Maverick,  St.  John's 

V  Robert  Spear 
Gilbert  Burnet 

V  Barnett  Levy 

V  Moses  S.  Cohen 
Lewis  Chamberlyn 

V  John  Clanz 

V  Nath'l  D.  Plum 

V  Isaac  Ramus 

V  James  Graham 

V  Barnard  Passman 
Richardson  Gray 

V  Jacob  Norton 

V  Joseph  Oatwell 

V  Balthasar  Kreitohen 

V  Jacob  Adler 

V  Hyman  Hitsburghausen 

V  Maximilian  M.  Towsky 

V  Emanuel  Hoffman 
L.  I.  Howse 

R.  Quidore 

V  James  Evrard 

V  G.  Lorchen 

V  G.  De  Loynetz 

V  Chas.  W.  Bohne 

V  William  Wilson 

V  T.  Martin 
Jules  Jucot 
Ferdinand  Palmo 

V  James  Alcock 

V  John  Charles  Allestadt 
Geo.  S.  Gibbons 
John  W.  Hudswell 

V  Jno.  Solomons 

V  John  Tombs 

V  Isaac  Raunheim 
John  F.  Entz 
Jos.  P.  Pirsson 
Thos.  S.  Keyser 
Giles  F.  Yates 

V  Abel  Witherbee  2d  pt 
G.  Drucker 


I.oo 
5.00 

.75 
5.00 
5.00 
$3.00 
2.00 
5.00 
I. 
3.00 
3.00 
2 

5.00 
5.00 
2.00 


Paid 


Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 

Paid 

Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 


I.oo  Paid 

I.oo  Paid 

2.00  Paid 

5.  Dead 
2.00 

I  Paid 

1  Paid 
I.oo  Paid 
I.oo  Paid 

5  Paid 
2.00 

Lodge  I.  Paid 

2  Paid 
I  Paid 

3  Paid 

1  Paid 
3.  Paid 
3  Paid 

2  Paid 
2  Paid 
2  Paid 
I  Paid 

1  Dead 

1.  Paid 

2  Paid 
2.00 

2.  Paid 
2.00 

2.00 

2.  Paid 

I.  Paid 

$1  Paid 
2. 
I. 

1.  Paid 
5.  Paid 
2  Paid 
I 

3. 

2.  Paid 
5.  Paid 
2.  Paid 
2. 

2  Paid 
2 

2  Paid 

2  Paid 

I  Paid 
2 

Paid      2.  Paid 

I  Paid 

5  Paid 
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Smith  A.  Parkes                           i.  one  Paid 

E.  Coblenzer,  Diron.  L.,  No.  12,            2  Paid 

Adelphi,  23           i  Paid 

Adelphi,  23            i  Paid 

A.  N.  Cristolay                                    i  Paid 
The  highest  sum  paid  at  this  date  (Jan- 
uary the  13th)  being  $12,  I  will  pay 
the  same  and  add  to  it  when  any 

one  pays  more                              12  Paid 
James  Heiney. 

John  B.  Van  de  Weille                        $2  Paid 

Jost'ph  D  Baldwin  (Washington,  21)      5  Paid 

Mr.  Daniel  E^:  SifUl«                     50  cts  Paid 

Mrs.  Anne  Ward                           50  cts  Paid 

Oatli<ll  Adelphi,  No.  23            3.  Paid 
Gertdlde  Vlkw,  widow  of  Fred'k  V. 

VaTter                                              2  Paid 

John  H.  David,  St.  John's,  No.  i            i  Paid 

Charles  D.  Bevoise.  Mt.  Moriah,  27  i  Paid 
May  29,  1844 — Joseph  Sprague,  amount 

of  salary  as  G.  Treas.                   1575  Paid 

Nicholas  M.  Slidell                              i.  Paid 

Francis  Dawson                                   I.  Paid 

Sept.  16— Moses  Trelleman                   i.  Paid 
Sept.  18 — Amount    received  from 
Musical  Festival  at  the  Taber- 
nacle, April  25,  1844  $681.36 
Interest  on   Deposits  in  Savings 

Bank,  to  ist  of  July,  1844  11.44 
James  Herring,  amount  of  salary  as 
Grand  Treasurer  to  ist  March, 
1844 


R.  AgliflFe  2.00 

Morris  Hass  i.oo 

P.  Gairgues  i. 

H.  Max  I. 

Joseph  Quevedo  i.oo 

Pawl  Weizcl  I. 

Bernat  Stern  2 

A,  C  Lewirt  I. 

Wm,  MrArtliur                    Paid  5 

Jas.  G.  Williams                   Paid  2 

Lewis  Tuchner  $1 

M»  BAderaon  $5 

Odilel  A.  Myefs  $1 

Peter  Robinson  $5 

Philip  Friedman  $2 
William  H.  Blizzard,  Washington  Lo., 

No.  21  $5 
Charles  H.  Riedel  (of  No.  12)  $2 
William  Richardson  (Master  of  Me- 
chanic Lo„  31)  I 
John  Telfair,  St.  John's  No.  i  $1 
Lewis  Ztfcgkr,  Trinity,  No.  12  i 
R  licei»»4y,.  ^  John's,  No.  i  2 
Sfiinrfmfodld.  Add^hl;  23  3 
John  Horspool,  6  months*  salary 

as  Gd.  Treasurer  37  50 

Albion,  No.  26,  Dec.  12,  1844  3. 
Constantinc  Sargint  (2d)  Dec.  13.  1844  2- 

Ludovico  Fabii.  Dec.  13,  1844  i 

Alexander  Kissam  (2d)  Jan.  2.  1845  i 

John  E.  Goodchild  (2d)  2 

John  Hickman.  No.  27  i 

Louis  Prenos.  No.  17,  July  23.  1845  i 

C.  F.  Bauer.  86,  July  23.  1845  (2d)  1.06 
Collection  at  Festival.  27  Dec,  1845,  by 
L.  Union  Francaise 


Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 

Paid 
Paid 

Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 

Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 

4.67 


1845. 

Jan.  12 — Interest  on  Ohio  stock  34-50 
Feb.  25 — Albion  Lodge  collection      .  1.35 
P.  S.  Van  Houten,  Bal  of  Concert  2.00 
March  11 — Festival  27  Dec,  1840.  Bal- 
ance from  committee  after  paying  ex- 
penses 10.50 
March    3— Albion  Lodge  collection  2.40 
Apl.  10 — Festival  27  Dec,  44  from  Bro. 
Horspool  I.oo 

May  28 — John  W^^x-^x  \  Gd.  Treasurer  37.50 

July  8 — Interest  on  Ohio  slock  34-50 
Aug.  13 — B.  S.  Adams.  No.  54  i.oo 
Aug.  27 — Robert  Roberts,  2d  payment  5.00 
Aug.  27 — Nathl.  D.  Plum,  2d  payment 
Sept.  I— John  B.  Costa,  m  piyioent 
Sept.  r— Greenfield  Pole*  ad  piJ'Ukeai 
Isaac  Alexander  st  payment) 
Jacob  BlHumingdaie 
10 — William  Lewiz,  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky 

T.  F.  Luther,  ist  pyt..  No.  85 
"  Giles  F.  Yates,  No.  5,  2d  payment 
13 — Raphael  Mayer 
15 — George  Loder,  St.  John's,  No.  i 
18 — Semon  Eonsthal.  No.  23.  (ist  pt) 
8 — D,  Lippman,  No.  23  (ist  pt) 
23 — Joseph  Seligman,  No.  94 

John  F.  Robinson 
Nov.  3 — Andrew  H.  Bennet 
12 — Albion  Lodge.  No.  26 
Elias  William  Nexsen  W.  M.,  St.  John's 

L,  2.00 
John  Anderson  i.oo 
M.  Wise  I.oo 
W.  K.  Frank,  Naval     89  (14)  50  cts. 

Mier  Hcrsh  (ist  pt)     50  cts 

Edward  Unksrt  $5 
Ludovico  Fabi  (2d)  i.oo 
Inttirett  on  Ohio  loan  Jan.  i.  1846  73.50 
Albion  Lodge,  No.  26,  Collection  1.22 
James  Lucy,  S.  Observance  94  2.00 
Feb.  19,  1846,  Joseph  Oatwell  (3d)  No. 

23  3.00 
March  18,  1845,  Leopold  Ladeser  (ist) 

No.  27  2.00 
May  18,  1846,  John  Harrow  (No.  56)  5.00 
John  Horspool,  May  26th  $75  00 

June  26,  1844,  John  B.  Van  de  Weille, 

No.  20,  2d  pyt  $2 
William  Willis,  Feb.  12.  1847  (No.  2)  5 
William  C.  Burnet,  Feb.  12,  1847.  (No. 
20) 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


I 

$1 
5.00 
I 
3 

I.oo 
2.00 
300 
300 
I.oo 

1.85 


Thomas  Burke,  Nov.  i,  (No.  94) 
James  Fleurcy 


5.00 
2.00 
I.oo 

Lewi  Simons  2.00 
James  Lucy  2.00 
Robert  Courtney  i.oo 
W.  L.  Cuyler.  Master  of  St.  Patrick's 
Lodge,  No.  4,  by  order  of  the  lodge 
$50  to  be  paid  by  5  installments  of 

$10  each  per   

James  Martin  June  2d.  1847.  (transfer  slip) 

to  R.  R!  B.  $2.00 
Jan.  7—1858.  Jacob  M.  Chrisballer,  No.  23 

Paid  J.  K.  2.00 
Charles  S.  C.  Unco,  No.  5,  on  April  29. 

1859.  500 
Vincent  W.  Bates,  Lodge  of  Antiquity 


Paid 
Paid 
Paid 


Paid 
Paid 

Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
$2.00 

Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 

Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 

Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 

Paid 

Paid 
Paid 
Paid 

Paid 
Paid 

Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 
Paid 


Paid 
Paid 
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It  will  be  seen  this  recorcl  goes  on  to  1859, 
but  during  many  of  the  years  from  1842  to 
that  date  the  list  was  practically  ''shelved'* 
on  account  of  the  troubles  which  beset  the 
Grand  Lodge  and  made  progress  impossible. 
When  the  petition  was  presented  to  the  Grand 
Lodge,  June  8,  1843,  signatures  of  100 
(or  thereabout)  brethren  were  attached,  with 
$300 'subscribed  and  paid.  The  petition  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  which,  two  days  later, 
reported  in  its  favor.    It  resolved: 

That  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York 
feels  itself  imperiously  called  upon,  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  itself,  to  declare  that  a  suitable  edifice 
should  be  provided  for  its  meetings  and  those  of 
the  subordinate  Lodges  in  the  city. 

That  after  the  debt  due  by  the  Grand  Lodge  shall 
be  paid,  the  moneys  arising  from  the  registry  fees 
and  Grand  Lodge  certificates  shall  be  vested  in  a 
fund  to  be  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  a  suita- 
ble building  for  the  use  of  this  Grand  body. 

That  the  individual  Lodges  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  Grand  Lodge  be  solicited  to  give  their 
aid  by  subscriptions  to  this  object. 

That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  to  draft  a  circular  to  the  Lodges  and  breth- 
ren of  this  State  setting  forth  the  objects  herein 
specified  and  asking  their  aid  and  co-operation. 

That  the  trustees  of  the  permanent  fund  be  au- 
thorized to  take  charge  of  the  funds  which  have 
been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  collected  for  the  above 
purpose. 

These  resolutions  were  all  adopted  and  the 
committee  appointed  was  headed  by  Grand 
Secretary  Herring.  In  September  of  1843  the 
Grand  Master  stated  that  the  twenty-four 
Lodges  in  the  city  and  the  Grand  Lodge  paid 
an  aggregate  annual  rental  of  $1400,  an 
amount  which  would  pay  for  the  fitting  up 
and  rent  of  one  building  to  be  devoted  to 
Masonic  purposes — if  all  the  Lodges  would 
agree  to  meet  in  it.  The  suggestion  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  but  nothing  came  of  it, 
although  it  was  eminently  practical.  A  much 
more  substantial  project  was  a  Masonic  mu- 
sical festival,  proposed  by  Brother  George 
Toder,  in  1844,  which,  when  it  took  place, 
added  $650  to  the  Hall  and  Asylum  fund,  and 

27 


in  the  following  year  Grand  Treasurer  Hors- 
pool  donated  his  salary  to  the  same  cause. 
That  year  (1845)  a  Brother  Mansfield  stated 
that  a  joint  stock  company  had  been  formed — 
with  one-sixth  of  its  capital  stock  then  sub- 
scribed— for  the  erection  of  a  Masonic  hall, 
to  contain  offices  for  the  Grand  Lodge,  a  suit- 
able meeting  place,  Lodge  rooms,  library 
room,  etc.,  but  the  project  seems  never  to 
have  advanced  beyond  the  promoter's  stage 
and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  it,  although 
the  incident  is  curious  in  that  the  building  pro- 
posed by  the  Mansfield  Stock  Company  was 
practically  the  style  of  that  afterward  erected 
and  still  occupied  by  the  Grand  Lodge.  Un- 
deterred by  this  innovation,  the  appointed 
committee  diligently  carried  out  the  work 
ordered  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  issued  a  circu- 
lar, visited  Lodges  in  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
posed hall,  and  collected  subscriptions.  In 
June,  1846,  it  was  reported  that  the  sum  ol 
$2,943.38  was  to  the  credit  of  the  Hall  and 
Asylum  account  and  the  project  then  seemed 
so  certain  of  near  completion  that  a  special 
committee  not  only  discussed  further  ways 
and  means,  but  prepared  rules  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  craft  to  govern  admission  to  the 
asylum. 

Some  of  these  were  curious.  Only  Lodges 
which  contributed  $50  to  the  fund  were  to  be 
eligible  to  name  a  candidate  for  the  asylum; 
that  $25  a  year  would  entitle  a  Lodge  to  the 
admission  of  an  inmate,  while  $1  a  week  would 
entitle  "any  Lodge  in  good  standing  to  the 
support  of  an  adult  inmate  or  two  children 
under  twelve  years  of  age;"  that  the  Grand 
Stewards  should  have  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing inmates  under  the  claim  of  the  Grand 
Lodge;  "that  the  inmates  of  the  asylum  shall 
be  employed  in  such  kind  of  business  as 
through  age  or  circumstance  they  may  be 
enabled  to  perform,  and  by  this  means  lighten 
the  burden  on  the  fund,  if  not  proving  a 
source  of  profit;  that  a  school  for  good,  plain, 
useful  education  shall  be  established  upon  the 
principle  of  the  district  schools;  that  the  build- 
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ing  of  a  hall  shall  be  neat  and  commodious, 
with  accommodations  for  concerts,  meetings, 
balls,  etc.,  as  well  as  rooms  for  meetings  of 
the  craft. 

The  committee  on  subscriptions  certainly 
worked  hard,  and  it  is  difficult  to  record  how 
many  appeals  the  members  made  individually 
or  collectively,  or  how  many  projects  for  rais- 
ing money  were  considered,  endorsed  or 


undertaken  by  them.  Suffice  it  here  to  say 
that  by  1849 — date  with  which  this  chap- 
ter closes — about  $7,000  had  been  gathered, 
and,  although  the  clouds  of  discord  were  then 
more  threatening  than  ever,  the  progress  of 
another  chapter  will  show  that  the  scheme 
was  not  neglected,  but  seemed  rather  to  be 
invested  with  renewed  energy  as  the  voice  of 
discord  rang  out  into  open  rebellion. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  SCHISM  OF 


jST  the   annual   meeting  in  1846 
the  Hon.  John  D.  Willard  of 
I     Troy,  who  had  served  as  Deputy 
y    Grand  Master  under  Alexander 


H.  Robertson,  was  elected  Grand  Master  and 
Isaac  Phillips,  of  Albion  Lodge,  was  chosen 
as  Deputy  Grand  Master.  At  the  same  meet- 
ing Robert  R.  Boyd  was  selected  as  Grand 
Secretary  in  room  of  James  Herring,  who 
before  the  meeting  adjourned  was  presented 
with  an  address  expressive  of  the  value  enter- 
tained of  his  services  to  the  craft  for  many 
years. 

John  Dwight  Willard,  the  new  Grand  Mas- 
ter, was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  jurists 
in  the  Empire  State.  He  was  born  at  Lancas- 
ter, N.  Y.,  Nov.  4,  1799.  After  graduating 
from  Dartmouth  College  he  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1823  and  began  prac- 
tice in  Troy  in  1826.  Possessing  considerable 
literary  ability,  he  edited  the  "Troy  Sentinel" 
for  several  years,  with  much  success,  and  won 
his  way  to  the  front  by  his  powers  as  an  ora- 
tor, as  well  as  by  his  other  intellectual  gifts 
and  his  sterling  honesty  and  fair-mindedness. 
These  led  to  his  occupying  in  succession  a 
seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  and  the  Circuit  Court,  and  to  his  elec- 
tion to  the  State  Senate.  In  i860  he  received 
from  his  alma  mater  the  degree  of  LL.  D.,  a 
compliment  which  was  repeated  by  La  Grange 
University.  After  his  death,  at  Troy,  Oct.  16, 
1864,  it  was  found  that  he  had  bequeathed 
$10,000  to  Dartmouth. 

Willard's  Masonic  record  was  also  a  bril- 
liant one.   He  served  as  Master  of  his  Lodge 


— Apollo,  No.  13,  at  Troy — for  many  years 
and  in  1835  the  Grand  Lodge  elected  him 
Junior  Grand  Warden.  In  1842  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  Senior  Warden's  chair,  and  was 
Deputy  Grand  Master  for  two  years.  As 
Grand  Master,  while  his  term  of  office  was 
marked  by  many  stormy  scenes,  his  own  fig- 
ure stands  out  with  a  clearness  and  noble- 
ness which  won  for  him  the  admiration  even 
of  those  who  were  opposed  to  his  rulings  and 
his  policy.  Salem  Town,  the  venerable  Chap- 
lain of  the  Grand  Lodge,  said  of  him:  "He 
presided  over  the  Grand  Lodge  with  dignity 
and  affability;  he  imparted  wisdom  to  its 
councils;  he  gave  a  high  impress  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  fraternity  whereby  it  was  re- 
spected at  home  and  abroad,  and  he  exhib- 
ited fearless  energy  in  its  hours  of  trial." 

Isaac  Phillips,  the  new  Deputy  Grand  Mas- 
ter, was  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  man. 
Born  in  New  York  in  181 2,  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
fession and  a  literary  man  in  his  moments  of 
recreation,  he  rose  in  life  by  his  own  unaided 
efforts  and  his  indomitable  spirit.  His  early 
education  was  meager,  but  by  dint  of  applica- 
tion and  by  constant  study  throughout  his 
long  life  he  fitted  himself  for  the  society  of 
the  best  educated  men  in  the  metropolis.  Into 
whatever  sphere  he  entered  he  devoted  him- 
self heart  and  soul,  and  even  in  the  most 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  he  devoted  the 
most  scrupulous  care  to  what  to  most 
men  would  seem  trivial  and  common- 
place. Sterling  in  his  honesty,  out- 
spoken in  all  his  actions,  and  independent 
in  all  his  policy,  his  character  was  marred  by 
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a  hastiness  of  temper,  an  extravagance  of  zeal 
for  whatever  cause  he  adopted.  An  upright 
man  himself,  he  had  no  thought  of  guile  in 
other  men.  As  a  Mason  the  records  of  Albion 
Lodge  bear  testimony  to  his  fidelity,  his  de- 
votion, his  enthusiasm.  But  for  him,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  that  Lodge  would  long  ago  have  been 
numbered  with  the  many  whose  only  record 
now  is  a  blank  number  on  the  roll  of  the 
Grand  Lodge.  Men  did  differ  from  Phillips 
in  his  Grand  Lodge  policy,  men  even  to-day 
speak  of  him  as  a  firebrand,  as  one  whose 
overweening  confidence  in  the  justice  of  his 
own  principles,  or  ill-temper,  or  both,  wrought 
for  a  time  confusion  in  the  craft,  but  no  man 
ever  accused  him  of  being  aught  than  an  up- 
right man  and  a  zealous  member  of  the  fra- 
ternity, one  who  strove  to  uphold  the  land- 
marks of  the  institution  in  all  their  require- 
ments— as  he  understood  them. 

Such  were  the  two  leaders  who  now  came 
to  the  front  and  around  whose  names  was 
fought  one  of  the  brilliant  campaigns  through 
which,  it  was  fated,  the  Grand  Lodge  was  to 
pass  on  its  way  to  the  harbor  of  perfect  pros- 
perity. 

The  first  year  of  the  new  officers  passed 
over  quietly  enough  and  all  of  moment  which 
transpired  has  already  been  recorded  in  these 
pages.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  1847 
Grand  Secretary  announced  that  seventy-five 
Lodges  were  in  good  standing.  The  officers 
were  re-elected,  the  only  ripple  being  a  con- 
test over  the  office  of  Grand  Secretary,  for 
which  James  Herring  was  a  candidate  in  op- 
position to  Robert  R.  Boyd,  but  the  Grand 
Lodge  did  not  vote  to  make  any  change  and 
Herring  took  his  defeat  rather  ungracefully. 

A  year  later  the  harmony  was  not  so  un- 
broken, a  restless  spirit  had  taken  possession 
of  the  craft  and  at  the  election  nearly  every 
office  for  which  a  member  of  a  City  Lodge 
was  eligible  was  the  subject  for  a  contest. 
John  D.  Willard  was  returned  as  Grand  Mas- 
ter, with  241  votes  against  123  received  by 
Isaac  Phillips.   The  friends  of  the  latter  then 


tried  to  retain  for  him  his  office  of  Deputy 
Grand  Master,  but  they  were  beaten  by  Oscar 
Coles,  who  received  191  votes,  while  only  157 
were  cast  for  Phillips,  who,  however,  always 
declared  that  he  never  authorized  the  use  of 
his  name  in  connection  with  re-election  to  the 
Deputyship.  Herring  made  another  effort  to 
secure  the  Grand  Secretaryship,  but  Boyd  was 
re-elected  with  222  votes,  against  113  received 
by  his  opponent.  The  Grand  Treasurer, 
Horspool,  retained  his  office,  also  after  a  con- 
test. 

Up  to  this  time  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
cause  of  the  confusion  in  the  craft  was  simply 
a  renewal  of  the  old  senseless  feeling  of  jeal- 
ousy between  the  City  and  Country  Lodges. 
The  latter,  after  being  wiped  out  practically 
by  the  Morgan  trouble,  were  once  more  in- 
creasing in  number,  and,  although  the  City 
brethren  loyally  carried  out  the  Compact  of 
1827,  the  Country  brethren  did  not  take  kind- 
ly to  the  predominating  influence — it  could 
hardly  be  otherwise — which  those  in  the  City 
exercised  over  the  destinies  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.  One  reason  for  the  existence  of  this 
predominating  influence,  for  its  continued  ex- 
istence, in  fact,  was  the  principle  laid  down  in 
the  original  constitution  and  endorsed  by  all 
issues  of  the  constitution  as  late  as  that  of 
1845,  which  gave  to  all  Past  Masters  of 
Lodges,  so  long  as  they  remained  affiliated 
with  any  Lodge  in  the  jurisdiction,  member- 
ship in  the  Grand  Lodge.  A  movement  had 
set  in  among  the  Country  Lodges  in  favor  of 
the  abrogation  of  this  state  of  things,  so  as 
to  make  the  Grand  Lodge  a  truly  repre- 
sentative body  instead  of  being  subject  to  the 
w-ill  of  many  brethren  who  represented  no- 
body but  themselves.  It  was  the  knowledge 
that  such  a  sentiment  was  growing  that  led 
to  the  spirit  of  dissension,  and  the  sentiment 
seems  to  have  been  fostered  by  a  misunder- 
standing on  the  part  of  Grand  Master  Wil- 
lard with  Deputy  Grand  Master  Phillips,  or, 
rather  to  a  mutual  dislike  which  both  men 
entertained  for  each  other.    At  all  events. 
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Phillips  was  not  consulted  upon  Grand  Lodge 
matters  by  his  superior  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  openly  express  his  sentiments  thereat. 

But  the  then  undefined  proposition  to 
abolish  life  membership  on  the  part  of  Past 
Masters  was  the  real  immediate  cause  of  the 
trouble  and  the  contested  election  of  1848,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  in  reality  a  test  of  the 
strength  of  the  parties  and  in  that  test  the 
City  men.  headed  by  Phillips,  were  worsted^ 
and  the  ''ticket"  headed  by  Willard  and  coun- 
tenanced if  not  arranged  by  the  Country  rep- 
resentatives, was  carried  through  successfully 
in  each  individual  instance  by  large  majorities. 
Emboldened  by  their  success  in  this  encoun- 
ter the  advocates  of  the  threatened  change 
made  a  formal  presentation  of  their  wishes. 
They  presented,  through  a  Troy  representa- 
tive (John  S.  Perry,  afterward  Master  of  King 
Solomon's  Primitive  Lodge),  a  proposition  to 
change  article  3  of  the  constitution  so  as  to 
read: 

This  Grand  Lodge  shall  be  composed  of  all  the 
Grand  Officers,  the  Past  Grand  Masters.  Past  Dep- 
uty Grand  Masters.  Past  Grand  Secretaries  and 
Past  Grand  Treasurers,  the  Masters  and  Wardens, 
as  the  representatives  legally  appointed  of  all  the 
Lodges  in  its  jurisdiction,  and  also.  **to  the  extent 
hereinafter  provided  for,"  the  Past  Masters,  by  elec- 
tion and  service  of  one  year  in  the  chair,  of  all 
such  Lodges  under  its  jurisdiction. 

The  words  quoted  constituted  the  change 
in  the  article  and  were  supplemented  by  an 
entirely  new  section: 

.-Ml  Past  Masters  under  this  jurisdiction  who 
shall  have  been  duly  elected  and  installed  and  served 
one  year  in  the  chair,  and  in  good  standing,  shall 
be  honorary  members  for  life  of  this  Grand  Lodge, 
and  as  such  shall  be  entitled  to  be  present  at  its 
meetings  and  participate  in  its  deliberations,  but 
shall  not.  as  such,  be  entitled  to  vote.  The  Past 
Master  of  each  Lodge  who  shall  have  last  passed 
the  chair  thereof,  shall  be  an  acting  member  of 
this  Grand  Lodge  and.  as  such,  entitled  to  vote; 
so  that  each  Lodge  by  its  officers  or  proxy  shall 
be  entitled  to  three  votes,  and  the  last  Past  Mas- 
ter, if  present,  to  one  vote,  making  four  votes  in 


all.  And  all  provisions  of  this  Constitution  rela- 
tive to  voting,  or  the  right  of  voting,  by  mem- 
bers of  this  Grand  Lodge,  shall  be  deemed  to  ap- 
ply to  acting  members  only  and  not  to  honorary. 

The  presentation  of  these  proposed  changes  . 
created  a  lively  discussion.  On  their  behalf 
it  was  alleged  that  in  consequence  of  the 
Country  Lodges  being  confined  to  the  three 
votes  given  to  their  representatives,  on  ac- 
count of  Past  Masters  not  being  allowed  their 
per  diem  and  traveling  expenses,  while  the 
City  Lodges,  being  on  the  spot,  were  often 
represented  by  all  their  Past  Masters  as  w^ell 
as  by  their  ruling  officers,  an  undue  prepon- 
derance of  voting  strength  was  exerted  by  the 
City  Lodges  on  all  questions  which  came  up 
at  any  meeting.  It  was  admitted  that  the 
change  was  a  departure  from  the  Compact  of 
1827,  but  even  that  was  itself  a  departure 
from  the  old  constitution  and  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  inalienable  whenever  the  interests 
of  the  craft  demanded  its  change.  At  all 
events  the  Grand  Lodge  was  a  sovereign  body 
entitled  to  make  whatever  laws  it  desired  to 
enact,  so  long  as  the  universal  landmarks  were 
not  infringed  and  there  was  no  landmark  that 
a  Past  Master  had  any  vested  right  in  a  Grand 
Lodge  or  that  he  had  any  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered, on  account  of  ancient  usage  or  cus- 
tom, as  a  life  member  of  a  Grand  Lodge, 
which,  from  the  beginning  of  Masonic  authen- 
tic history  was  a  purely  representative  body. 

On  behalf  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
it  was  urged  that  the  right  of  Past  Masters 
to  a  vote  in  the  Grand  Lodge  was  a  landmark 
— one  which  had  existed  from  the  earliest 
times — and  in  proof  of  this  it  was  shown  that 
Past  Masters  were  present  in  London  in  1717, 
when  Anthony  Sayer  was  first  elected  Grand 
Master  of  the  pioneer  Grand  Lodge  as  Grand 
Lodges  are  now  understood;  that  the  charter 
or  warrant  given  to  New  York  in  1781  ex- 
pressly includes  Past  Masters  among  those 
constituting  a  Grand  Lodge  and  that  they 
were  again  recognized  in  the  ''solemn  Com- 
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pact"  of  1827,  and  to  depart  from  any  of  the 
provisions  therein  laid  down  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  every  principle  of  Masonic  honesty 
or  rectitude  of  purpose. 

Such  were  the  gist  of  the  arguments  pro 
and  con,  and  as  they  were  afterward  presented 
in  all  sorts  of  variations  and  thrashed  so  as  to 
be  seen  in  all  sorts  of  shapes — for  the  print- 
ing press  had  become  an  assistant  of  both 
sides,  and  pamphlet,  **letter,"  "opinion,"  and 
"statement"  followed  one  another  in  the  con- 
troversy in  remarkable  confusion — we  may 
here  be  permitted  to  dismiss  them  with  this 
brief  recapitulation.  The  mere  work  of  wad- 
ing through  such  literary  contributions,  while 
a  duty  incumbent  upon  the  historian,  would  be 
little  more  than  a  punishment  if  imposed  upon 
even  the  most  enthusiastic  Mason.  We  have 
really  given  the  substance,  and  the  rest  of  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  were  little  more  than 
idle  words,  seasoned,  as  is  unfortunately  true 
of  all  Masonic  quarrels,  with  any  amount  of 
personal  abuse  and  vituperation  and  all  sorts 
of  evil  sentiments,  which  seemed  only  to  grow 
in  intensity  as  long  as  the  rupture  continued. 

After  the  debate  on  the  amendments  in  the 
Grand  Lodge  they  were  adopted  by  a  large 
majority — adopted,  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as 
they  could  be  at  that  meeting,  for  under  the 
constitution  all  such  changes  had  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  subordinate  Lodges  for  final 
and  full  adoption  or  rejection. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  City  Lodges  held  on 
Oct.  31,  1848,  a  series  of  resolutions  was 
adopted  condemning  the  proposed  change  in 
the  make-up  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  a 
lengthy  address  was  prepared  detailing  the 
views  of  the  brethren  present.  This  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated  among 
the  Lodges  throughout  the  State.  This  meet- 
ing and  circular  were  really  in  answer  to  an 
informal  convention  which  had  been  held  at 
Geneva  on  August  9.  when  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  presence  of  some  300  brethren  to 
discuss  the  amendments.    That  meeting,  as 


might  be  expected,  decided  in  favor  of  the 
change  and  appointed  a  committee  of  twenty- 
two  brethren  to  prepare  an  address  to  the 
fraternity.  The  address  was  issued  in  Octo- 
ber following,  and,  to  put  it  briefly,  for  it  was 
a  very  wordy  document,  it  denied  the  right  of 
a  Past  Master  to  be  "a  ruler  for  life  over  the 
whole  fraternity  of  the  State,"  one  who  "is 
governed"  in  his  dealings  with  the  Grand 
Lodge  "by  his  own  caprice  or  his  own  sense 
of  duty,"  and  professed  a  desire  to  see  the 
Grand  Lodge  become  a  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative body.  The  circular  of  the  New  York 
brethren  was  the  means,  on  Jan.  25,  1849,  0^ 
bringing  about  another  conference  at  Geneva 
and  the  issuance  of  another  circular.  This 
last  document  was  interesting  from  the  fact 
that  it  disclaimed  any  pretense  of  honoring 
as  a  live  document  the  Athol  warrant  of  1781 
on  account  of  its  having  served  its  day  and 
generation  and  placed  the  date  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  existing  Grand  Lodge  as  at  1785, 
when  the  brethren  adopted  an  independent 
constitution  and  assumed  the  prerogatives  of 
a  sovereign  Masonic  power. 

At  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
in  March,  1849,  the  Deputy  Grand  Master, 
Oscar  Coles,  presiding,  a  series  of  resolutions 
declaring  the  proposed  amendment  of  and 
addition  to  the  constitution  depriving  Past 
Masters  of  their  right  to  vote  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  to  be  both  unconstitutional  and  revolu- 
tionary, and  that  any  vote  by  which  such  right 
might  be  abrogated  would  be  void  and  of  no 
force  or  effect.  The  presiding  official  declined 
to  put  these  resolutions  before  the  meeting, 
holding,  very  properly,  that  it  was  not  con- 
stitutional for  any  matter  to  be  discussed  or 
acted  upon  at  a  quarterly  meeting  which  was 
of  interest  to  the  whole  body  of  Masons  in 
the  State.  From  this  decision  Phillips  dis- 
sented, the  decision  of  Brother  Coles  was  not 
sustained,  and  the  resolutions  were  adopted. 

The  annual  meeting  of  1849  ^^'^^  held,  as 
might  be  expected,  amid  scenes  of  much  ex- 
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citement,  and,  as  that  excitement  and  con- 
fusion influenced  more  or  less  all  the  pub- 
lished accounts  of  the  proceedings,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on 
many  points  or  to  determine  exactly  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  the  participants.  By  some  the 
Grand  Master  is  described  as  obstinate,  by 
others  as  dignified;  by  some  Isaac  Phillips  is 
characterized  as  riotous  and  disorderly  in  his 
behavior,  by  others  as  merely  demonstrative 
in  his  demands  for  what  he  regarded  as  jus- 
tice. Many  claimed  before  the  smoke  of 
battle  had  cleared  away  that  the  acts  of  ward 
politicians,  such  as  concealing  the  exact  hour 
for  the  meeting  and  packing  the  benches,  were 
resorted  to.  But  such  things  need  not  be  re- 
peated here.  At  best  they  could  not  be  fully 
authenticated  and  now,  as  the  strife  is  over 
and  obliterated  and  most,  if  not  all  of  the  prin- 
cipal participants  have  passed  away,  and  met, 
let  us  devoutly  hope,  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Justice  and  Reconciliation  above,  there  is  no 
need,  we  take  it,  for  disfiguring  history  by  re- 
furbishing such  stories. 

The  Grand  Master,  John  D.  Willard,  pre- 
sided over  the  meeting  of  1849,  some  little 
confusion  being  excited  and  some  display  of 
temper  being  shown  prior  to  his  arrival  by 
the  assembled  brethren  on  account  of  his 
being  somewhat  late.  However,  the  Lodge 
was  opened  in  ample  form,  and  be- 
fore calling  the  roll  of  Lodges  the  Sec- 
retary, R.  R.  Boyd,  announced  that  the 
changes  proposed  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  had  received  the  affirmative  votes  of 
a  majority  of  all  the  Lodges  and  had  thereby 
become  a  part  of  the  constitution.  The  result 
of  this  announcement,  unexpected  at  the  par- 
ticular time,  brought  about  considerable  tu- 
mult and  disorder  which,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  was  unseemly  on  both  sides.  However, 
when  order  was  restored  the  Grand  Secretary 
— as  he  ought  to  have  done  at  first — called 
the  roll  of  Lodges.  When  this  was  done  some 
one  called  for  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of 


the  last  quarterly  meeting,  but  as  the  Grand 
Master  had  then  risen  to  address  the  breth- 
ren he  declared  the  motion  out  of  order.  An 
appeal  was  taken  from  his  decision,  but  the 
Grand  Master  declared  the  appeal  to  be  also 
out  of  order  and  announced  that  he  would  not 
permit  any  motion  or  appeal  to  be  put  or  allow 
any  one  to  speak  until  he  had  addressed  the 
Grand  Lodge.  Some  of  the  brethren  then 
called  upon  the  Acting  Senior  Warden 
(Willis)  to  put  the  appeal  before  the  meeting; 
he  did  so  and  the  appeal  was  sustained.  He 
then  put  the  motion  for  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  quarterly  communication  and 
it  was  carried.  All  this  time  the  Grand  Master 
remained  passive,  but  when  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary was  asked  to  read  the  minutes  Willard 
refused  to  permit  him  and  Boyd  obeyed  the 
Grand  Master.  After  some  further  de- 
lay, however,  the  Grand  Master  yielded 
and  ordered  the  reading  of  the  min- 
utes, which  was  done.  He  then  ad- 
dressed the  brethren,  declaring  tnat  as 
the  changes  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  af- 
firmative votes  of  fifty-six  Lodges  they  had 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  constitution. 
He  also  recommended  a  further  curtailment 
of  the  powers  in  Grand  Lodge  of  Past  Grand 
officers  by  making  them  simply  honorary 
members,  announced  the  death  of  Senior 
Warden  Carrique,  and  finally  declared  that 
he  was  not  a  candidate  for  election.  When  he 
had  concluded  Isaac  Phillips  asked  if  he  had 
correctly  understood  the  Grand  Master  as 
saying  that  the  amendments  had  been  car- 
ried and  on  being  answered  in  the  affirmative 
declared :  "Then,  sir,  by  virtue  of  the  decision 
made  by  the  Grand  Lodge  at  its  last  quarterly 
communication  the  body  over  which  you  pre- 
side is  not  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  as  originally  constituted  and  has 
ever  been  maintained."  That  was  his  own  ver- 
sion of  his  words.  The  other  side  reported 
them  as  being:  "Then  I  pronounce  that  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  dis- 
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solved."  What  he  did  say,  however,  is  imma- 
terial. What  he  did  was  more  to  the  point. 
Says  an  eye-witness:  "He  then  called  upon 
the  members  who  were  willing  to  continue  the 
organization  of  the  Grand  Lodge  according 
to  its  original  constitution  to  unite  for  that 
purpose,  and  on  motion  a  Past  Deputy  Grand 
Master,  William  Willis,  was  called  to  the  chair 
as  Grand  Master  pro  tem  and  the  other  nec- 
essary officers  in  like  measure  temporarily  ap- 
pointed, the  old  officers  continuing  for  a  time 
in  their  seats  and  retaining  their  official 
badges.  Herring  was  chosen  as  Grand  Secre- 
tary, the  roll  of  Lodges  was  called  and  the 
new  Grand  Lodge,  as  it  may  be  called,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  its  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

When  the  confusion  was  at  its  height  and 
the  new  Grand  Lodge  was  being  organized 
Grand  Secretary  Boyd  tried  to  have  his  offi- 
cial box,  containing  $2,000,  the  day's  receipts, 
and  many  documents  pertaining  to  Grand 
Lodge  business,  taken  out  of  the  room,  but  it 
was  captured  by  the  new  power  along  with 
most  of  the  other  books  and  papers.  Mean- 
while the  disturbance  went  on  and  Grand 
Master  Willard  remained  immovable,  declar- 
ing he  would  not  adjourn  the  meeting  until 
disorder  had  ceased.  Finally,  some  of  the  City 
brethren  having  completed  their  work,  left  the 
room  and  quiet  to  some  extent  being  re- 
stored, Ebenezer  Wadsworth  moved  an  ad- 
journment until  the  next  morning  and  the 
motion  was  put  and  carried. 

The  Willard  Grand  Lodge,  for  so  we  must 
distinguish  the  legitimate  body  from  its  op- 
ponent, the  Phillips  Grand  Lodge,  met  at  the 
Howard  House,  as  agreed,  on  the  following 
morning.  But  their  adversaries  had  preceded 
them  and  not  only  held  possession  of  the  room 
the  Grand  Lodge  had  met  in  on  the  previous 
day,  but  had  locked  it  securely.  The  room 
used  by  the  Grand  Secretary  had  also 
been  secured  and  locked.  In  this  emer- 
gency the  Willard  people  gathered  in  the 


rooms  of  one  of  their  number  (Henry  L. 
Palmer),  who  was  a  gu^st  in  the  Howard 
House.  The  representatives  of  thirty-eight 
Lodges  were  crowded  into  it,  but  nothing 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  business.  Later 
in  the  day  the  meeting  was  transferred  to  a 
hall  in  the  Coliseum  Building,  450  Broadway, 
when  the  roll  call  showed  that  fifty-seven 
Lodges  were  represented.  The  main  busmess 
was  the  discussion  of  the  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day  before  (June  5),  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  these  proceedings  and  recommend 
what  was  to  be  done  in  the  premises.  That 
committee  duly  reported,  and,  after  detailing 
the  proceedings,  recommended — and  the  rec- 
ommendation was  adopted — that  the  six 
brethren  who  were  regarded  as  the  leaders  in 
the  "confusion"  be  cited  to  appear  that  same 
evening  and  show  cause  why  they  should  not 
be  expelled.  The  brethren  cited  did  not  ap- 
pear and  sentence  of  expulsion  then,  or  the 
day  following,  was  passed  upon 

Isaac  Phillips,  of  Albion  Lodge,  No.  26. 

Frederick  W.  Herring,  Junior  Warden  of 
St.  John's,  No.  I. 

Philip  S.  Van .  Houten,  Past  Master  of 
Abram's,  No.  20. 

William  Willis,  Past  Deputy  Grand  Master, 
Independent  Royal  Arch,  No.  2. 

James  Herring,  Past  Grand  Secretary, 
Strict  Observance  Lodge,  No.  94. 

Joseph  Cuyler,  Master  of  St.  Patrick's, 
No.  4. 

David  Booth,  Past  Master  of^Schodack 
Union,  No.  87. 

Many  other  heads  subsequently  fell  into  the 
Masonic  basket,  the  most  noted  being  those 
of  Greenfield  Pote,  the  Grand  Tyler  and  John 
Horspool,  Grand  Treasurer,  who  refused  to 
give  up  the  property,  money  and  papers  in 
his  possession.  The  election  of  officers  took 
place  on  June  7,  when  John  D.  Willard,  much 
against  his  will,  consented  to  serve  as  Grand 
Master  for  another  term  and  was  elected. 
William  H.  Milnor  became  Deputy  Grand 
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Master,  Oscar  Coles  declining  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  re-election,  and  the  other  officers 
were  : 

Ezra  S.  Barnum,  Senior  Grand  Warden. 
Nelson  Randall,  Junior  Grand  Warden. 
Robert  R.  Boyd,  Grand  Secretary. 
Gerarden  Boyce,  Grand  Treasurer. 

Rev.  Alfred  E.  Campbell,  j^rand  Chaplains. 
Rev.  Salem  Town,  )  ^ 

George  Skinner,  Grand  Pursuivant. 

John  T.  Smith,  Grand  Tyler. 

On  that  day  the  immediate  excitement  had 
passed  and  much  useful  business  was  done, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  the  creation 
of  four  visitation  districts  so  that  visits  might 
be  made  by  duly  appointed  authorities  to  ex- 
emplify the  ritual  and  so  bring  about  a  uni- 
formity in  the  working  of  the  degrees  and  also 
give  the  officers  of  the  Lodges  some  recog- 
nized source  of  information. 

Before  leaving  this  chapter  it  may  be  well 
here  to  state  that  the  Willard  body  was  duly 
recognized  and  sustained  by  no  less  than 
twenty  sister  organizations  as  being  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Two  of  the 
opinions  of  these  sister  bodies  may  be  quoted. 
The  Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky  said: 

We  congratulate  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York, 
not  only  upon  the  adoption  of  what  we  deem  a 
salutary  constitutional  amendment,  but  upon  the 
first  fruits  of  that  amendment,  and  we  trust,  and 
believe,  they  will  be  sustained  in  their  course,  and 
will  receive  the  approving  smiles  and  good  wishes 
of  every  true  Mason  in  the  land.  It  will  afford 
us  pleasure  to  continue  our  correspondence  with 
them.  We  cannot,  as  at  present  advised,  hold  any 
further  correspondence  with  the  Grand  Lodge  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  riotous  proceedings  of  the  5th 
of  June,  1849,  and  of  which  Isaac  Philips  is  now 
reported  as  M.  W.  Grand  Master. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  was 
even  more  emphatic.  It  adopted  the  following 
resolutions  on  the  subject: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massa- 
chusetts, held  on  the  12th  September,  a  report  was 
made  by  the  Special  Committee  on  the  subject  of 
the  New  York  difficulties,  and  the  following  reso- 
lutions recommended,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted: 


"Resolved,  That  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massa- 
chusetts views,  with  deep  sorrow,  the  unhappy  di- 
vision which  has  taken  place  among  our  brethren 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York;  and  we  do 
earnestly  and  affectionately  call  upon  every  indi- 
vidual brother,  in  our  sister  State,  whatever  may 
be  his  present  opinion,  or  position,  to  learn  to 
subdue  his  passions,  to  discard  all  prejudice,  all 
bitterness  of  feeling,  and  in  this  matter,  by  God's 
aid,  to  seek  the  truth,  and  especially  to  follow  out 
the  things  that  make  for  peace;  remembering,  that 
as  we  are  all  members  of  one  body,  if  one  mem- 
ber suffer,  all  the  others  suffer  with  it. 

"Resolved,  That  whatever  may  be  our  sympa- 
thies for  our  erring  brethren,  this  Grand  Lodge 
feels  itself  compelled  to  recognize,  and  it  does  hereby 
recognize,  in  the  fullest  manner,  the  regular  stand- 
ing of  the  M.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  as  at  present  constituted,  under  the  M. 
W.  John  D.  Willard;  that  we  will  continue  to 
hold  fraternal  communication  with  that  body,  and 
with  no  other,  claiming  similar  authority  in  that 
State. 

"Resolved,  That  this  Grand  Lodge  do  sincerely 
hope  that  the  brethren  whose  acts  we  feel  com- 
pelled to  condemn,  will,  after  dispassionate  consid- 
eration of  the  evils  which  must  result  to  the  craft 
generally,  from  the  present  state  of  Masonry  in 
New  York,  be  induced  to  adopt  such  a  course  as 
may  lead  to  a  restoration  of  order  and  harmony 
among  the  fraternity." 

Georgia,  it  may  be  mentioned,  declined  to 
declare  the  Phillips  body  an  outlaw;  Ohio  de- 
clined to  recognize  either  the  Willard  or  the 
Phillips  body  as  regular;  Mississippi  declared 
the  Willard  body  to  be  irregular,  and  Penn- 
sylvania sat  on  the  fence.  With  these  excep- 
tions the  voice  of  Masonry  in  America  con- 
demned the  Phillips  movement  as  irregular. 
Three  Grand  Lodges  on  the  continent  of 
Europe — Saxony,  Geneva  and  the  Grand 
Orient — adopted  the  cause  of  Phillips  and  his 
associates.  In  1852  Ohio  and  the  Grand 
Orient  formally  recognized  the  Willard  body. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  be  stated  that, 
while  the  Willard  Grand  Lodge  was  thus  sus- 
tained by  most  of  its  sister  Grand  bodies,  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  prevailed  at  the  spectacle 
of  three  Grand  Lodges  existing  in  the  State 
of  New  York.     It  was  felt  that  not  much 
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progress  could  be  made  in  such  circum- 
stances, that  the  very  existence  of  three  su- 
preme bodies  of  Masons — no  matter  how  clan- 
destine two  of  them  might  be — was  not  con- 
ducive to  Masonic  harmony  anywhere  and 
was  calculated  to  bring  the  institution  into 
contempt  before  the  outside  world,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  other  Grand  Lodges  ex- 
pressed a  desire  that  the  dissensions  should  in 


some  way  cease.  One  or  two  oflfered  to  medi- 
ate in  the  matter,  but  this  the  Willard  Grand 
Lodge  rightly  refused,  preferring  to  deal  with 
Masonry  in  the  State  without  outside  aid  and 
dealing  with  the  problems  which  confronted 
her  in  her  own  way.  And  this  position,  as  it 
ultimately  turned  out,  was  the  wisest  and  best 
that  could  have  been  assumed  in  the  interests 
of  all  concerned. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  PHILLIPS  GRAND  LODGE. 


|iE  may  here  pause  in  the  course 
of  our  narrative  to  tell  the  story 
of   the  Phillips   Grand  Lodge. 
ir  I'  On  getting   possession   of  the 

meeting  on  June  5,  1849,  while  even  most  of 
the  regular  Grand  Lodge  officers  were  pres- 
ent in  the  room,  Past  Deputy  Grand  Master 
Willis  was  called  upon  to  act  as  temporary 
Grand  Master  and  a  temporary  board  of  offi- 
cers was  elected  as  follows: 

Isaac  Phillips  as  Deputy  Grand  Master. 
Edward  Cook  as  Senior  Grand  Warden. 
E.  B.  Hart  as  Junior  Grand  Warden. 
James  Herring  as  Grand  Secretary. 
John  Solomons  as  Grand  Treasurer. 

On  the  roll  being  called  the  following 
Lodges  responded  by  their  Representatives 
and  the  roll  is  curious  as  showing  the  exact 
strength  of  the  Phillips  Grand  Lodge  when 
it  started  out.  Those  Lodges  not  recorded 
here  may  be  regarded  as  having  remained 
faithful  to  theAVillard  Grand  Lodge: 

St.  John's,  No.  I. 

Independent  Royal  Arch,  No.  2. 

Mount  Vernon.  No.  3. 

St.  Patrick^  No.  4. 

Trinity,  No.  12. 

Temple,  No.  14. 

L*Union  Francaise,  No.  17. 

Fortitude,  No.  19. 

Abrams,  No.  20. 

Washington,  No.  21. 

Adelphi,  No.  23. 

Albion,  No.  26. 

Mount  Moriah,  No.  27. 

P)enevolent,  No.  28. 

German  Union,  No.  54. 


Hohenlinden,  No.  56. 
Lafayette,  No.  64. 
Richmond,  No.  66. 
Montgomery,  No.  68. 
Naval,  No.  69. 
Washington,  No.  85. 
Pythagoras.  No.  86. 
Schodack  Union,  No.  87. 
Strict  Observance,  No.  94. 
Manitou,  No.  106. 
Plattsville,  No.  119. 
Anglo-Saxon,  No.  137. 
Knickerbocker,  U.  D. 

The  roll  being  called,  a  motion  was  made 
to  proceed  with  the  annual  election  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  when  the  following  were 
chosen : 

Grand  Master,  Isaac  Phillips. 
Deputy  Grand  Master,  Joseph  Cuyler. 
Senior  Grand  Warden,  Thomas  D.  James. 
Junior  Grand  Warden,  David  Booth. 
Grand  Secretary,  James  Herring. 
Grand  Treasurer,  John  Horspool. 
Grand  Chaplain,  John  Coffin. 
Grand  Pursuivant,  William  Boardman. 
Grand  Tyler,  Greenfield  Pote. 

On  the  following  ^ay  Isaac  Phillips  was 
installed  Grand  Master  by  Past  Grand  Mas- 
ters Ira  Merchant  and  Daniel  B.  Bruen  of 
New  Jersey.  Phillips  then  installed  his  asso- 
ciates. Both  of  the  New  Jersey  dignitaries 
afterwards  stated  that  they  were  not  at  the 
time  aware  that  the  proceedings  were  other 
than  those  of  the  legitimate  Grand  Lodge  and 
had  they  known  to  the  contrary  they  would 
not  have  been  present.  Merchant  further 
stated  that  he  had  been  deceived  in  the  mat- 
ter by  Brother  Fitzgerald  Tisdall.    In  the 
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long  run  these  explanations  were  deemed  suf- 
ficient by  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  Tisdall  found 
himself  not  only  expelled  by  the  Willard 
Grand  Lodge,  but  repudiated  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  New  Jersey,  which  demanded  from 
him  the  jewel  and  regalia  of  his  office  as  its 
representative.  In  Tisdall's  historical  sketch 
of  St.  John's  Lodge  the  issue  is  thus  concisely 
put  under  date  of  1849:  **This  Lodge,  under 
a  belief  that  the  action  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
was  a  violation  of  vested,  inherent  and  in- 
alienable rights  as  regarded  its  Past  Masters 
and  those  of  other  Lodges  and  not — as  was 
asserted — a  revocation  of  privileges  hitherto 
enjoyed  by  those  who  had  passed  the  chair, 
acknowledged  the  Phillips  or  Herring  organ- 
ization as  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State." 

The  meeting  next  appointed  a  committee 
to  draw  up  a  statement  explaining  its  posi- 
tion and  appealing  to  the  Grand  Lodges 
throughout  the  world  for  recognition,  and  this 
statement  duly  appeared  and  was  extensively 
circulated.  It  need  not,  however,  be  more 
particularly  referred  to  here,  as  the  ground 
it  occupied  has  already  been  sufficiently  stated 
in  these  pages.  Nor  do  we  need  to  reprint 
the  exceedingly  able  but  lengthy  response 
which  Secretary  Herring  made  to  the  various 
printed  papers  issued  by  the  Willard  body 
relative  to  the  case.  No  essential  point  nec- 
essary to  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  con- 
troversy has  been  omitted  in  the  summary 
already  presented. 

The  history  of  the  Phillips  Grand  Lodge  can 
be  treated  in  a  very  general  manner  without 
thereby  losing  sight  of  any  of  its  salient  fea- 
tures or  events.  Throughout  its  career  its 
story  was  one  of  continual  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, a  defiant  upholding  of  a  principle,  and 
a  grim  determination  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  that  principle  as  a  landmark  in  spite  of 
countless  obstacles.  Its  warfare  was  a  bitter 
and  a  wordy  one,  it  struck  hard  blows  time 
and  again  at  its  opponent,  and  it  used  printer's 
ink  in  riotous  prodigality.  Of  course  many 
things  were  said  and  done  in  the  heat  of  con- 


troversy which  had  better  have  been  left  un- 
said and  undone,  many  charges  of  unmasonic 
conduct  were  made  on  both  sides  w^hich 
should  never  have  been  preferred,  but  then, 
what  controversy  ever  was  entirely  free  from 
such  distressing  features?  We  confess  to 
much  more  sympathy  for  the  Phillips  out- 
break than  for  the  preceding  one  under  At- 
wood.  No  Mason  who  has  ever  attempted  to 
study  the  history  of  that  Grand  Lodge  can  say 
a  word  in  its  defense,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Phillips  body  a  principle  really  was  at  stake, 
the  abrogation  of  which  threatened  to  revolu- 
tionize the  history  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  right  of  Past  Masters  to 
a  seat  in  the  New  York  Grand  body  had  been 
admitted  from  the  beginning  of  its  history; 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  movement  to  wrest 
from  them  that  honor  was  fostered  not  by  any 
high  ideals  of  principle,  but  from  very  paltry 
motives  of  jealousy,  jealousy  which  arose,  as 
we  can  now  see,  from  no  actual  cause,  no 
definite  occasion — jealousy  that  was  utterly 
groundless.  At  all  events  the  removal  of 
what  so  many  ardent  brethren  claimed  to  be 
a  landmark  ought  only  to  have  been  attempted 
after  several  years'  discussion  and  with  the 
question  laid  before  the  brethren  in  all  its 
aspects;  and,  denying,  as  they  did.  the  legal- 
ity of  the  vote  and  methods  by  which  the 
change  was  declared  accomplished,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  expected  that  the  Past  Mas- 
ters and  their  supporters  would  quietly  sub- 
mit to  what  they  regarded  as  wrong.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  no  admiration  for  schism. 
No  purer  form  of  democracy  exists  in  the 
w^orld  than  an  American  Grand  Lodge,  and  it 
was  within  the  Grand  Lodge  that  the  struggle 
should  have  been  continued.  We  sav  this,  of 
course,  without  being  prejudiced  by  the  ex- 
citement and  passion  of  the  conflict  and  con- 
fess that  at  such  periods  it  is  impossible  to 
act  as  one  would  suggest  after  half  a  century 
had  obliterated  the  rough  angles  of  the  con- 
troversy, the  very  angles  which  may  have 
inspired  revolt.    But  it  is  clearly  evident,  and 
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we  say  it  in  all  fairness,  that  it  was  time  in 
1849  that  Past  Master  membership  was  abol- 
ished. This  is  not  for  the  reason  that  swayed 
the  country  brethren  then,  but  for  the  simpler 
one  that  we  believe  in  direct  representation, 
and  that  with  all  the  direct  representatives 
present  the  Grand  Lodge  was  even  then  too 
large  for  practical  purposes.  Had  the  custom 
continued  to  the  present  day  we  can  imagine 
how  the  very  size  of  the  Grand  Lodge  would 
have  rendered  it  unwieldy  and  inefficient,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  the  change  would  have  been 
made  long  ere  this.  The  further  it  was  de- 
ferred the  more  numerous  would  have  been 
the  vested  interests — in  the  shape  of  Past 
Masters — to  find  objections,  and,  perhaps, 
struggle  against  any  departure  from  what 
they,  rightly  or  wrongly,  might  construe  as  a 
landmark. 

The  Phillips  Grand  Lodge  started  out,  after 
it  had  its  officers  elected  and  some  other  nec- 
essary matters  arranged,  with  punishing  .its 
foes,  and  among  the  earliest  to  feel  the  effects 
of  vengeance  was  Robert  R.  Boyd,  Grand 
Secretary.  This  official  was  not  only  charged 
with  embezzlement,  but  Charles  O'Conor,  the 
famous  criminal  lawyer,  was  retained  to  pre- 
pare a  case  against  him  and  was  also  desired 
to  consider  how  the  Phillips  people  could 
obtain  possession  of  the  Permanent  Fund  and 
all  other  property  belonging  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York — which  they 
claimed  to  be.  The  lawyer  gave  an  opinion 
stating  that  the  title  of  the  Phillips  Grand 
Lodge  to  the  property  was  perfectly  clear; 
that  the  trustees  holding  it  could  be  compelled 
to  give  it  up,  and  so  the  luxury  was  indulged 
in  of  several  suits  at  law.  Afterward  Oscar 
Coles  and  quite  a  large  number  of  those  who 
had  been  active  in  the  troubles  on  the  Wil- 
lard  side  were  expelled  from  all  the  rights, 
benefits  and  privileges  of  Masonry,  a  sentence 
which  probably  did  not  cost  any  of  them  a 
moment's  pang. 

The  troubles  of  the  Phillips  Grand  Lodge 
soon  began.    As  early  as  March,  1850,  Grand 


Master  Phillips  complained  that  he  had  been 
refused  admission  into  one  of  his  Lodges — 
Lafayette,  No.  64 — and  that  Independent 
Royal  Arch,  No.  2,  had  shown  signs  of  in- 
subordination. Then  the  fealty  of  some  of  the 
Lodges  was  doubted  and  indications  of  waver- 
ing were  apparent  on  many  sides.  A  majority 
of  Independent  Royal  Arch,  No.  2;  St.  Pat- 
rick's, No.  4,  and  Schodack,  No.  87,  repudiated 
the  secession  soon  after  the  start.  Trinity^ 
No.  12,  and  Pythagoras  Lodge,  No.  86,  soon 
after  forsook  the  Phillips  standard  altogether 
and  made  their  peace  with  the  other  camp. 
But  the  most  serious  blow  in  this  direction 
was  when,  in  1852,  in  answer  to  a  call,  as  it 
were,  from  the  open  door  of  the  Willard 
Grand  Lodge,  offering  a  free  pardon  to  all 
who  entered  and  acknowledged  its  allegiance, 
no  fewer  than  six  Lodges  deserted  the  Phillips 
colors.  They  were: 

St.  John's,  No.  I. 
Mount  Vernon,  No.  3. 
L'Union  Francaise,  No.  17. 
Abram's,  No.  20. 
Montgomery,  No.  68. 
Washington,  No.  85. 

These  were  really  the  cream  of  the  city  sup- 
port and  Mount  Vernon  was  long  a  recog- 
nized leader  among  the  Country  Lodges.  By 
this  deal  the  irrepressible  Fitzgerald  G.  Tisdall 
was  received  back  into  the  arms  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  he  had  done  so  much  to  disgrace — for 
his  conduct  in  getting  one  Past  Grand  Master 
of  New  Jersey  to  install  Phillips  under  false 
representations  was  disgraceful  when  viewed 
from  any  standpoint.  But  the  Phillips  organ- 
ization let  him  go  willingly  with  a  parting  shot 
in  the  nature  of  a  sentence  of  expulsion  for 
"immoral  Masonic  conduct  of  a  financial  na- 
ture." In  telling  the  story  of  the  return  of 
St.  John's,  No.  I,  in  his  historical  sketch  of 
that  Lodge  Tisdall  thus  states  the  causes 
which  led  to  that  important  step.  **The  or- 
ganization claiming  to  be  a  Grand  Lodge,  to 
which  this  Lodge  attached  itself  in  June,  1849, 
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having  been  subsequently  repudiated  by  many 
of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  1851  the  decision  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England  as  to  its  legality, 
by  which  this  Lodge  agreed  to  abide,  having 
been  received  adverse  to  its  claims,  on  Sep- 
tember 16  this  large  Lodge  called  on  its  sister 
Lodges  to  meet  with  it  in  convention  on  Octo- 
ber 10  and  report  some  action  for  the  entire 
settlement  of  the  matter  in  dispute  on  true 
and  honorable  Masonic  principles."  The  re- 
sult of  this  convention  was  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  error  on  the  part  of  the  six  Lodges 
named,  the  opening  of  the  door  leading  to 
renewed  legitimacy  and  the  return  of  the 
Lodges  who  were  welcomed  as  so  many  prod- 
igal sons.  As  another  instance  of  the  ultra- 
regularity  notions  generally  found  in  those 
who  have  been  themselves  irregular  we  may 
here  note  that  Tisdall  was  afterward  one  of 
the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  return  of  the 
Phillips  Grand  Lodge  to  the  fold,  speaking  of 
its  members  as  the  seceders  of  1849  ^'^^  P^^" 
fessing  to  regard  the  proposed  basis  of  union 
as  "humiliating!" 

But  the  Phillips  Grand  Lodge  was  not  with- 
out its  triumphs.  It  obtained  more  or  less 
recognition  from  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Missis- 
sippi, Ohio,  and  Georgia  as  well  as  from  the 
Grand  Orient  of  France  and  two  other  con- 
tinental Grand  bodies.  It  was  more  than 
once  invited  to  take  part  in  public  proceed- 
ings as  a  representative  of  the  fraternity,  and 
it  dedicated  several  halls  to  Masonic  uses  with 
becoming  ceremonies.  Its  weakest  point  was 
the  comparatively  scant  number  of  recruits  in 
the  shape  of  new  Lodges  which  it  enrolled. 
These  did  not  actually  exceed  seven  through- 
out the  entire  existence  of  the  Grand  Lodge — 
Oltman's,  Rising  Sun,  Hiram,  Mount  Moriah 
(Albany),  Tomkins  (Staten  Island),  Clinton 
and  Westchester — and  of  these.  Rising  Sun 
was  a  renewal  of  a  warrant  which  had  been 
lost  in  the  Morgan  craze,  Hiram  was  a  revival 
of  an  old  New  York  Lodge  and  Clinton  was 
simply  the  resurrection  of  an  abandoned  war- 


rant to  keep  together  a  remnant  of  St.  John's, 
No.  I,  who  did  not  care  to  yield  when  Tisdall 
led  the  way  back  to  the  Willard  body.  These 
additions  to  its  working  strength  were  there- 
fore insignificant,  and  hardly  worth  consider- 
ing when  we  remember  how  much  more  suc- 
cessful the  Atwood  Grand  Lodge  was  in  this 
respect.  The  additions  to  the  Phillips  Grand 
Lodge  did  not  by  any  means  equal  its  losses 
by  defection — indeed  the  entire  list  did  not 
even  make  up  for  the  removal  of  old  St.  John's 
from  its  roll.  In  fact,  the  course  of  the  Phil- 
lips Grand  Lodge  from  its  start  appears  to 
have  been  the  reverse  of  progressive,  so  far 
as  numerical  strength  was  concerned  and  even 
the  addition  to  its  ranks  of  Holland  Lodge 
in  1857,  influential  as  that  addition  would 
have  been  earlier  in  the  story,  did  not  inspire 
much  real  strength  or  infuse  any  consider- 
able degree  of  new  hope.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  clearly  what  induced  that  vener- 
able Lodge  to  proclaim  its  relations  at  that 
late  day,  when  the  hopes  of  a  reunion  began 
to  be  bright.  According  to  the  address  made 
by  the  Master  of  the  Lodge,  when  within  the 
Phillips  gates,  his  brethren  "had  consulted  able 
counsel  on  the  controversy  existing  between 
the  two  bodies  claiming  title  as  Grand  Lodge 
and  the  opinion  of  the  counsel  was  'that  when- 
ever it  came  up  for  a  decision,  by  a  court  or 
jury,  the  right  would  unquestionably  be  ad- 
judged to  the  Phillips  party.'  On  that  opinion 
Holland  Lodge  had  relied,  and  hence  their 
action."  Joseph  N.  Balestier,  in  his  "His- 
torical Sketches  of  Holland  Lodge,"  speaks 
on  this  matter  with  exceedingly  veiled  words: 
"Of  the  course  taken  by  Holland  Lodge  in 
1855  I  have  only  to  say  that,  in  its  results  it 
was  one  of  the  chief  means  of  reuniting  the 
two  Grand  bodies  severed  in  1849  and  of 
reconciling  all  difYerences  among  the  Masons 
of  this  State."  This  is  rather  a  peculiar  way 
of  writing  history!  So  far  as  we  can  see  the 
entire  membership  of  Holland  Lodge  did  not 
follow  its  Master  out  of  the  Willard  body,  al- 
though he  carried  with  him  the  charter  and 
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the  property.  The  Willard  Lodge,  in  1855, 
issued  a  dispensation  to  those  who  remained 
faithful,  empowering  them  to  work  as  a  Lodge 
and  formally  expelled  those  who  went  out,  but 
the  edict  of  expulsion  was  revoked  on  June  4, 
1858.  The  Willard  dispensation  is  now  rep- 
resented .by  Prince  of  Orange  Lodge,  No.  16. 

At  the  meeting  of  June  3,  1852,  Isaac  Phil- 
lips stepped  down  from  the  Grand  Mastership, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  Compact  of  1827, 
was  succeeded  by  a  brother  from  the  coun- 
try— Mordecai  Myers  of  Schenectady,  who 
had  served  as  Deputy  Grand  Master  for  one 
year  under  Van  Rensselaer  and  five  years 
under  Morgan  Lewis.  This  energetic  and  de- 
voted Mason  was  born  in  Rhode  Island  in 
1777  and  early  in  life  saw  active  service  in 
Virginia  and  in  New  York.  In  the  war  of 
181 2  he  served  as  Captain  in  a  regiment  of 
United  States  infantry,  but  was  so  severely 
wounded  in  one  engagement  that  in  1815  his 
military  career  had  to  come  to  a  close.  But 
then  high  honors — honors  perhaps  more  sub- 
stantia)— awaited  him  in  civil  life.  For  six 
years  he  was  one  of  the  representatives  from 
New  York  City  to  the  State  Legislature,  and 
he  was  twice  elected  Mayor  of  Schenectady 
and  held  rank  as  its  most  esteemed  citizen 
until  his  death,  in  1871.  He  continued  to 
hold  the  Grand  Mastership  of  the  Phillips 
Grand  Lodge  until  1858,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Nathaniel  F.  Waring,  who  a  year 
later  gave  way  to  James  Jenkinson,  under 
whom  the  union  was  finally  consummated. 

Negotiations  for  that  union  had  practically 
been  under  way  almost  as  soon  as  the  first 
fierce  clash  of  arms  had  ceased,  and  Mordecai 
Myers  was  the  most  outspoken  of  the  Phillips 
leaders  in  favor  of  it.  As  early  as  1850,  on 
his  initiative,  a  resolution  was  introduced  and 
adopted  appointing  a  committee  of  five  to  con- 
fer with  a  similar  committee  from  "the  other 
body"  as  to  some  amicable  plan  of  agreement. 
*The  other  body"  had  a  committee  ready  to 
confer  and  any  number  of  wild  suggestions 
were  made  and  considered,  such  as  dividing 


the  State  into  two  Masonic  jurisdictions  under 
two  Grand  Lodges  and  an  equal  allotment  of 
the  funds;  Past  Masters  of  one  Lodge  to 
have,  collectively,  one  vote;  removal  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  to  Utica,  etc.,  but  all  this  talk 
ended  in  the  accomplishment  of  nothing  prac- 
tical, a  proposed  "compact/'  which  was  finally 
drawn  up,  being  acceptable  to  neither  party. 
In  185s  Pennsylvania  submitted  a  proposition 
proffering  to  act  as  arbitrator,  but,  while  the 
Phillips  body  accepted  it,  "the  other  body" 
declined  to  agree,  as  it  did  other  proposi- 
tions of  outside  mediation.  Still  committees 
from  the  two  continued  at  work  trying  to 
evolve  some  plan  to  harmonize  the  directly 
opposing  views  entertained  by  each,  and  in 
1856  some  hope  began  to  be  entertained  that 
they  would  hit  upon  a  compromise  which 
would  end  the  difficulty — for  when  two  par- 
ties determinedly  stand  up  on  behalf  of  two 
diametrically  opposite  principles  and  both  are 
honest  in  their  sentiments  a  compromise  is  the 
only  form  by  which  harmony — real  harmony 
— can  be  restored.  A  hope  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  was  expressed  in  the  Phillips 
Grand  Lodge  in  December,  1856,  repeated 
early  in  1857,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
June  of  that  year  a  series  of  proposed  Articles 
of  Union  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  joint 
committee  was  presented  to  the  representa- 
tives. 

The  main  points  in  the  Articles  were  the 
abandonment  of  the  Phillips  Grand  Lodge, 
the  exemption  of  Past  Masters  then,  or  those 
who  should  become  Past  Masters  at  the  close 
of  1857^  from  the  new  law  depriving  them  of 
Grand  Lodge  membership.  They  were  dis- 
cussed in  both  bodies  and  on  June  5,  1857, 
their  provisions  were  practically  agreed  to  by 
the  Phillips  Lodge.  The  Willard  body  reject- 
ed them  as  a  whole  on  June  4,  but  adopted  a 
series  of  resolutions  practically  carrying  out 
their  provisions  on  the  6th.  For  the  remain- 
der of  that  Masonic  year  the  "Articles"  were 
discussed  in  committees  of  both  Lodges,  but 
finally  with  little  alteration  were  again  sub- 
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mitted  as  "Provisions  of  Union"  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  June,  1858.  These  Provisions, 
which  were  laid  before  the  Phillips  Grand 
Lodge  on  June  7  included  nine  sections.  The 
first  provided  that  there  should  be  but  one 
Grand  Lodge  in  the  State  and  that  that  Lodge 
should  be  what  we  have  here  for  convenience' 
sake  called  the  Willard  body;  the  second  that 
all  proceedings  in  regard  to  suspensions  or 
expulsions  in  connection  with  the  "difficulties 
of  1849"  be  rescinded. 

The  third  decreed  "That  all  Grand  officers 
and  Past  Grand  officers''  of  the  Phillips  Grand 
Lodge  "shall  have  the  rank  and  title  of  Past 
Grand  officers  and  be  recognized  as  such.  For 
the  purpose  of  obviating  embarrassments  in 
cases  where  Lodges  in  both  bodies  have  the 
same  number  the  following  plan  shall  be 
adopted:  If  the  two  Lodges  bearing  the  same 
number  cannot  mutually  agree  to  consolidate 
into  one  Lodge,  then  the  Lodge  having  the 
original  warrant,  or  warrant  of  senior  date 
shall  retain  its  number,  while  the  other  Lodge 
shall  change  its  number  and  pass  to' the  next 
junior  vacant  number  on  the  list  of  Lodges. 
Any  Lodge  working  under  a  warrant  granted 
since  1849  by  the  body  of  which  James  Jenkin- 
son  is  Grand  Master  shall  surrender  its  war- 
rant and  a  new^  warrant  be  granted  without 
charge." 

The  fifth  article  provided  for  the  stoppage 
of  all  lawsuits  and  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  both  parties  were  to  be  paid  from 
the  Permanent  Fund.  It  also  provided  that 
"the  balance  of  the  moneys  of  the  said  Per- 
manent Fund,  together  with  all  interest  accru- 
ing thereon  and  all  moneys  belonging  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  on  the  5th  of  June,  1849,  shall 
be  paid  into  and  become,  and  are  hereby  con- 
stituted, a  part  of  the  fund  known  as  'the  Hall 
and  Asylum  Fund,'  and  the  trustees  are  here- 
by authorized  to  make  the  transfer.  The  *Hall 
and  Asylum  Fund'  now  held  in  trust  for  the 
Grand  Lodge,  together  with  the  moneys 
above  named,  shall  remain  intact,  and  oe  ap- 
plied, with  such  additions  and  accumulations 


as  may  hereafter  be  made  thereto,  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  fund  was  created." 

The  fifth  article  was  the  most  important  of 
all,  as  it  presented  the  compromise  which  had 
been  evolved  as  a  settlement.  "The  Grand 
Lodge  is  composed  of  all  the  Grand  officers, 
Past  Grand  officers,  and  of  the  Masters  and 
Wardens,  or  the  Representatives  legally  ap- 
pointed, of  all  the  Lodges  under  this  juris- 
diction, and  of  all  such  Past  Masters  as  shall 
have  been  elected,  installed,  and  served  one 
year  in  the  chair,  as  Master,  prior  to  De- 
cember 31st,  A.  D.  1849." 

The  remaining  articles  were  merely  supple- 
mentary to  these.  There  is  no  denying  the 
fact  that  this  was  a  complete  surrender  of  the 
principle  at  stake  by  the  Phillips  Grand  Lodge 
but  with  steadily  decreasing  numbers,  with 
no  support  worth  mentioning  remaining  from 
any  Grand  Lodge,  and  in  the  face  of  calls  from 
every  quarter,  it  w^as  felt  that  the  sturdy  battle 
which  had  been  waged  had  been  lost  and  that 
the  terms  of  capitulation  offered  wxre  as  gen- 
erous as  could  be  expected.  Isaac  Phillips, 
w^hen  the  original  "Articles"  were  presented  in 
1857,  well- said  that  the  terms  formed  "not  a 
cordial  but  a  bitter  draught,"  for  he  realized 
that  they  were  "abandoning  in  the  Past  Mas- 
ter question  a  sacred  and  holy  principle,  any 
compromise  of  which  overwhelmed  him  with 
pain  and  humiliation."  Yet  he  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  "Articles"  in  the  following 
resolution,  by  which  they  were  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  although  as  members  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  we  cannot  entirely  approve 
of  all  the  details  of  the  Articles  of  Union  pro- 
posed by  the  joint  committee,  by  reason  *  of 
some  of  them  yielding  up  ancient  rights  and 
privileges  and  involving  the  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciples most  sacred  and  dear,  yet  we  deem  it 
our  duty,  as  members  of  the  fraternity  at 
large,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  peace, 
harmony,  brotherly  love  and  union,  not  only 
throughout  this  jurisdiction  but  amongst  the 
craft  throughout  the  globe,  to  declare  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Articles  as  concurred  in  by  the 
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committee  of  this  Grand  Lodge  and  we  do 
hereby  ratify  and  adopt  the  same." 

As  on  June  5  "the  other  body"  had  adopted 
the  treaty  of  union,  the  life  of  the  Phillips 
Grand  Lodge  was  practically  at  an  end.  On 
the  evening  of  June  7  Grand  Master  Jenkin- 
son  and  his  colleagues  stood  on  the  platform 
of  the  victorious  Grand  Lodge  and  were 
received  with  fitting  honors  as  "Past  Grand 
Officers."  It  was  not,  however,  until  Nov. 
I,  1858,  that  all  the  details  of  the  various  law- 
suits were  adjusted  and  this  done,  Jenkinson, 
by  formal  proclamation  declared  that  the  re- 


quirements of  the  treaty  of  union  had  been 
complied  with  and  that  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
which  he  was  Grand  Master  was  closed  sine 
die. 

Such,  in  brief,  and  divested  of  all  techni- 
calities and  mere  word  splittings  and  idle  re- 
criminations, is  the  story  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
in  which  Isaac  Phillips  was  the  chief  figure 
and  which  is  yet  generally  known  by  his 
name.  Some  details  necessarily  omitted  here 
will  be  found  incorporated  more  fittingly  in 
the  story  of  the  Willard  body  and  to  that 
we  now  return. 
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BUFFETING  THE  STORM. 


'  lE  will  now,  having  gotten  out  of 

the  Phillips  tangle  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, drop  using  the  prefix  "Wil- 
II   lard"  in  speaking  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  and  resume  that,  its  proper  title. 

John  D.  Willard  on  June  4»  1850,  presided 
over  a  more  calm  and  deliberative  body  than 
that  which  he  had  faced  in  1849  the  rep- 
resentatives of  ninety  Lodges  showed  that  the 
strength  of  the  Grand  Lodge  had  not  been 
very  materially  reduced  by  the  events  of  the 
Masonic  year  then  ended.  His  opening  ad- 
dress was  a  valuable  resume  of  the  "troubles" 
and  of  the  position  in  connection  with  them 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  as  it  is  essential  to 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  crisis  we  pre- 
sent it  in  full: 

My  Brothers:  The  circumstances  under  which  I 
rise  to  address  you  are  in  striking  contrast  with 
those  which  presented  themselves  at  the  opening 
of  the  last  annual  session  of  this  Grand  Lodge. 
I  now  address  the  united  representatives  of  a  great 
and  united  Masonic  fraternity.  I  address  men 
whose  hearts  are  imbued  with  the  noble  princi- 
ples of  our  order,  and  who  have  assembled  here 
to  consider  and  act  with  calmness  and  dignity  upon 
measures  that  shall  advance  the  general  Masonic 
good.  Just  the  same  kind  of  men — the  true  hearted 
representatives  of  the  fraternity — were  present,  too, 
at  the  opening  of  our  last  annual  session.  But 
other  men  also  then  came  up  to  our  gathering. 
There  were  leaders,  whose  motives  I  do  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  discuss,  but  who  came  with  the 
manifest  object  and  intent  with  force  and  violence 
to  break  up  and  ruin  a  Grand  Lodge  in  which 
they  were  no  longer  permitted  to  rule.  They  came 
with  a  numerous  and  organized  band  of  adher- 
ents; and  acts  of  turbulence  and  outrage  succeeded 


which  none  can  justly  estimate  or  appreciate  who 
were  not  themselves  witnesses  of  the  disgraceful 
scene.  The  actors  by  whom  the  turbulent  events 
of  that  night  were  planned  and  controlled,  sig- 
nally failed  in  their  great  object  and  efforts.  The 
Grand  Lodge,  though  broken  in  upon  by  brute 
force  and  mob  violence,  did  not  even  for  a  mo- 
ment succumb  to  the  unmasonic  power.  She  main- 
tained throughout  her  high  character  and  her  dig- 
nity, and  she  has  ever  since  pursued  the  even  tenor 
of  her  way,  firmly  and  calmly,  without  fear  and 
without  anger.  She  first  purified  herself  by  cut- 
ting off  a  very  few  of  the  leaders  in  those  scenes, 
for  whose  offense  there  cotild  be  no  excuse  or 
palliation;  and  to  all  others,  she  has  up  to  this 
very  time  held  wide  open  the  door  of  forgive- 
ness and  oblivion. 

My  brethren,  representatives  of  the  Lodges,  need 
I  doubt  that  under  your  wise  control  the  future 
in  this  respect  will  be  like  the  past?  I  do  not 
doubt  it.  The  Grand  Lodge  at  the  present  im- 
portant session  will  shrink  from  the  responsibility 
of  no  acts  which  may  be  necessary  to  assert  her 
authority  and  sustain  her  power.  In  this  portion 
of  the  Masonic  heritage  which  has  been  entrusted 
to  her  care,  she  will  fearlessly  discharge  her  duty 
by  upholding  Masonic  government  and  maintain- 
ing Masonic  order.  But  at  the  same  time  she  will 
act  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  conciliation.  If 
any  who,  from  want  of  due  reflection,  or  from  a 
mistaken  sense  of  duty,  have  been  estranged  from 
us,  shall  return  to  the  Masonic  fold,  we  will  wel- 
come them  to  our  hearts  and  our  arms;  we  will 
remember  only  that  they  are  our  brethren:  we 
will  strive  with  them  to  promote  Masonic  harmony, 
and  will  cordially  receive  them  as  our  fellow  la- 
borers in  the  great  Masonic  work  of  benevolence 
and  good. 

At  our  last  annual  session  we  appealed  with  con- 
fidence to  the  Grand  Lodges  of  our  sister  States 
to  aid  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York 
in  sustaining  her  own  dignity  and  position,  and 
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preserving  unimpaired  the  character,  respectability 
and  usefulness  of  our  honored  institutions.  And 
nobly  have  they  responded  to  the  call.  We  know 
by  official  information  that  the  Grand  Lodges  of 
Alabama,  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Flor- 
ida, Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Jer- 
sey, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  have 
each  taken  action  upon  our  recent  Masonic  diffi- 
culties in  this  State,  and  each  by  a  direct  vote 
has  fully  sustained  this  Grand  Lodge  and  put  its 
seal  of  condemnation  on  the  disorganizers.  These 
twenty  Grand  Lodges  speak  only  the  universal  sen- 
timent of  the  whole  Masonic  fraternity  of  our  land, 
and  the  other  Grand  Lodges  will  soon  be  heard 
in  tones  not  less  distinct  and  emphatic.  Not  one 
Grand  Lodge  has  given  any  countenance  to  the 
disorganizers,  or  any  sanction  to  the  body  of  which 
Isaac  Phillips  is  the  head. 

The  Masonic  press  of  the  country,  has,  of  course, 
taken  ground  on  the  side  of  Masonic  law  and 
Masonic  order.  This  Grand  Lodge  and  the  fra- 
ternity of  the  State  are  especially  indebted  to  the 
Free  Mason's  Magazine,  published  at  Boston  and 
edited  by  the  R.  W.  Brother  Moore;  the  Masonic 
Signal,  published  at  St.  Louis,  and  edited  by  the 
M.  W.  Brother  Mitchell;  the  Portfolio,  published 
at  Nashville,  and  edited  by  the  Rt.  W.  Brother 
Tannehill;  and  the  Masonic  Zodiac,  published  at 
New  Orleans,  and  edited  by  Brother  Bacon,  for 
their  early,  able  and  efficient  aid  in  diffusing  cor- 
rect information  as  to  the  recent  transactions  in 
this  State,  and  in  advocating  the  just  rights  of  the 
Grand  Lodge. 

Last  month  a  voice  of  encouragement  came  to 
us  from  Germany,  which  shows  that  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  our  order  are  there  sustained,  and  that 
Freemasonry  knows  no  distinction  of  continent  or 
country.  The  W.*.  C.  F.  Bauer,  a  tast  Master  of 
this  city,  a  member  of  Pythagoras  Lodge,  No. 
86,  and  representative  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ham- 
burg to  the  grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty,  connected 
himself  last  June  with  the  seceders,  and  in  this 
clandestine  body  of  which  Isaac  Phillips  is  the 
head,  expressed  his  belief  that  the  German  Grand 
Lodge  of  which  he  was  the  Representative  would 
receive  with  satisfaction  the  news  of  Mr.  Phillips* 
election.  The  difficulties  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
this  State  came  up  for  consideration  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  at  Hamburg,  and  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee. The  committee,  after  examining  the  publi- 
cations on  both  sides,  presented  to  that  body  a 
very  full  and  able  report,  and  on  their  recom- 
mendation the  Grand  Lodge  at  Hamburg  unani- 


mously voted  to  sustain  this  Grand  Lodge.  They 
also  recalled  the  credentials  of  Brother  Bauer  as 
their  Representative,  and  have  requested  us  to  rec- 
ommend a  suitable  person  to  be  appointed  in  his 
place. 

Brother  Bauer  was  always  regarded  with  respect 
and  esteem  by  all  the  members  of  this  Grand 
Lodge,  and  although  he  took  no  part  in  the  riotous 
transactions  of  the  5th  day  of  June,  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  peculiar  regret  to  us  that  he  should  have 
given  the  countenance  of  his  name  to  the  clandes- 
tine body  of  which  Mr.  Phillips  is  the  head.  Sub- 
sequent reflection  and  the  voice  from  his  father- 
land, to  which  he  has  listened  with  respect,  have 
now  convinced  him  that  he  was  in  error;  and  with 
that  ingenuousness  which  is  the  characteristic  of 
noble  minds,  he  has  hastened  to  retrace  his  steps. 
He  is  now  present  on  this  floor  to  participate  in 
our  deliberations,  and  we  give  him  a  cordial  wel- 
come. 

Pythagoras  Lodge,  No.  86,  and  Trinity  Lodge, 
No.  12,  which  are  composed  chiefly  of  our  intelli- 
gent and  respected  German  fellow  citizens,  have 
very  recently  made  their  returns  and  paid  their 
dues  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  are  now  present 
by  their  Representatives. 

I  advise  that  W.  Brother  Bauer  be  recommended 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  at  Hamburgh  for  a  reappoint- 
ment. With  his  accustomed  modesty  he  requests 
that  some  other  person  be  selected;  but  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  unite  with  me  in  the  wish  that  this 
Grand  Lodge  and  the  Grand  Lodge  at  Hamburgh, 
may  not  be  deprived  of  his  valuable  services  as 
their  Representative. 

The  Grand  Lodge  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  ex- 
pelled only  eight  individuals  on  account  of  the 
transactions  of  June  5.  Of  this  number,  were  Will- 
iam Willis,  Joseph  Cuyler,  and  David  Booth.  Will- 
iam Willis,  Past  Deputy  Grand  Master,  was  one 
of  the  prominent  actors,  you  know,  in  the  scenes 
of  outrage  and  violence  connected  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  clandestine  body,  which  assumed  the 
name  of  a  Grand  Lodge.  He  was  a  member  of 
Independent  Royal  Arch  Lodge,  No.  2.  That  Lodge 
has  repudiated  his  acts  and  voted  to  sustain  the 
true  Grand  Lodge,  and  its  able  Master  and  War- 
dens are  now  present  upon  this  floor. 

Joseph  Cuyler  was  elected  by  the  spurious  Grand 
Lodge  their  Deputy  Grand  Master.  He  was  the 
Master  of  St.  Patrick's  Lodge,  No.  4.  That  Lodge 
unanimously  voted  to  adhere  to  the  true  Grand 
Lodge;  and  unanimously  elected  another  man  as 
their  Master,  who  is  now  present  in  this  room  to 
represent  them  truly  here. 

The  spurious  Grand  Lodge  elected  David  Booth 
as  their  Junior  Grand  Warden.    He  was  a  member 
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of  Schodack  Union  Lodge,  No.  87.  That  Lodge  has 
unanimously  voted  to  recognize  and  support  the 
true  Grand  Lodge,  and  its  Representative  will  be  in 
attendance  during  our  session. 

I  greatly  regret  to  say  that  certain  grave  im- 
putations in  relation  to  the  official  conduct  of  the 
R.  W.  Robert  R.  Boyd,  will  require  your  con- 
sideration. You  are  already  aware  of  the  action 
in  this  matter,  which,  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  take,  and  I  lay 
before  you  the  circular  which  I  sent  out  to  the 
Lodges,  and  the  letter  of  accusation  from  a  high 
and  responsible  source,  upon  which  mainly  it  was 
based.  Soon  after  the  circular  was  issued,  and  on 
the  9th  day  of  May,  I  received  from  Brother  Boyd, 
a  letter  resigning  the  office  of  Grand  Secretary. 
He  admits  extreme  carelessness  and  neglect,  and 
denies  all  beyond.  You  will  examine  the  facts  care- 
fully and  impartially.  In  his  case  as  in  all  others 
you  will  not  hesitate  to  perform  your  duty,  what- 
ever that  may  be;  but  it  will  be  a  matter  of  ex- 
ceeding gratification  to  us  all,  should  it  appear 
that  he  is  innocent  of  intentional  wrong. 

I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  congratulate  you 
upon  the  great  and  increasing  prosperity  of  our 
institution  in  this  State.  As  in  the  natural  world 
storms  sometimes  tend  to  purify  the  atmosphere, 
so,  too,  it  has  been  found  that  the  storm  which  one 
year  ago  swept  over  the  Grand  Lodge,  has  not 
been  without  its  health-giving  and  purifying  in- 
fluence. We  have  since  been  a  united  and  har- 
monious fraternity.  The  Lodges  have  had  more 
confidence  in  the  present  and  more  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  institution  is  held  by  the  community, 
who  are  not  members  of  the  craft,  more  and  more 
in  respect  and  honor.  The  boundaries  of  our  Ma- 
sonic Zion  have  been  greatly  enlarged.  Since  June 
last  I  have  granted  dispensations  for  eighteen  new 
Lodges,  and  two  new  Lodges  have  been  consti- 
tuted by  warrant  by  the  Grand  Lodge  at  a  quar- 
terly meeting,  which  had  not  previously  been  work- 
ing under  dispensation,  making  twenty  new  Lodges 
in  the  State  within  the  year.  Applications  have  also 
been  made  to  me  for  dispensations  to  constitute 
several  other  new  Lodges,  which  I  have  either 
wholly  refused  to  grant  or  deferred  for  fuller  in- 
quiry, and  the  future  consideration  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  or  my  successor.  In  considering  each  ap- 
plication for  a  Lodge  I  have  enquired  not  only 
whether  it  was  to  be  entrusted  to  prudent  and 
safe  men,  but  also  whether  the  locality  was  such 
that  a  healthy  and  prosperous  Lodge  would  prob- 
ably be  sustained  there. 

The  Lodges  in  this  State  through  the  year  have 
been  carefully  and  successfully  at  work.  The  acces- 
sions to  their  number  have  been  unusually  large, 


and  as  a  cautious  scrutiny  has  been  exercised 
for  the  most  part  in  the  admission  of  members,  I 
have  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  those  who 
have  been  received  into  our  Masonic  temple  are 
good  men  and  true,  who  will  hereafter  be  an  orna- 
ment and  support  to  our  order. 

I  have  learned  with  very  great  satisfaction  that 
the  W.  •.  Finlay  M.  King  proposes  to  establish  a 
Masonic  magazine  in  this  State,  to  be  called  the 
Masonic  Union.  His  prospectus  has  been  sent  out 
to  the  Lodges.  Such  a  publication  will  greatly  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  craft — and  from  the  num- 
bers and  wealth  of  the  Freemasons  in  this  State, 
it  ought  to  receive  a  very  liberal  support.  The 
character  and  talents  of  the  editor  furnish,  I  think, 
a  sure  guarantee  that  it  will  be  conducted  with 
judgment  and  ability;  and  I  earnestly  commend 
it  to  the  favor  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  fraternity. 

The  subject  of  securing  in  all  the  Lodges  a  uni- 
formity of  work,  and  of  imparting  to  them  all  cor- 
rect Masonic  knowledge,  is  one  of  great  import- 
ance, and  I  invite  to  it  your  early  attention.  The 
system  which  was  temporarily  adopted  last  year 
has,  on  the  whole,  worked  well,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  as  a  permanent  measure  that  which 
was  recommended  by  your  last  year's  committee 
on  the  subject  will  with  some  modifications  be 
found  more  effectual  to  secure  in  this  State  the 
object  intended,  and  more  free  from  objections  than 
any  other  of  the  various  projects  which  have  been 
presented  for  consideration. 

Some  of  the  Lodges  in  this  State  have  occa- 
sionally admitted  residents  of  other  States  to  the 
mysteries  of  Masonry.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that 
as  a  mere  question  of  power,  the  Grand  Lodge  and 
the  fraternity  of  this  State  are  enabled  to  do  sa 
without  an  infringement  of  the  ancient  landmarks. 
But  I  am  also  clearlv  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  power, 
which,  if  exercised  at  all,  should  only  be  exercised 
on  very  unusual  and  extraordinary  occasions.  Its 
exercise  in  this  State  has  been  a  matter  of  com- 
plaint with  several  of  our  sister  Grand  Lodges.  I 
recommend  such  amendment  of  our  Constitution  as 
shall  prohibit  the  Lodges  under  this  jurisdiction 
from  making  Masons  of  residents  of  other  States 
in  which  there  are  Lodges  and  a  Grand  Lodge; 
an  amendment,  which  will  tend  to  preserve  that 
harmony  with  the  fraternity  of  other  States,  which 
we  should  ever  earnestly  cultivate,  and  at  the  same 
time  will  greatly  protect  ourselves  against  the  dan- 
ger of  conferring  the  honors  of  our  institutions 
upon  men  who  are  unworthy. 

The  only  other  reference  to  the  troubles  of 
any  moment  came  at  the  close  of  the  meeting 
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when,  on  motion  of  J.  D.  Willard,  a  motion 
was  passed  appointing  a  committee  to  receive 
"propositions  with  a  view  to  the  restoration 
of  entire  harmony,"  came  from  Pythagoras 
Lodge.  That  body  had  gone  "out"  with  Phil- 
lips, but  soon  receded  and  by  a  unanimous 
vote  decided  to  return.  It  now  presented  a 
series  of  resolutions  which  are  curious,  inas- 
much as  even  at  that  early  day  they  foreshad- 
owed the  final  settlement.    They  were: 

Resolved,  That  the  old  Past  Masters  and  Pres- 
ent Masters  of  Lodges  be  reinstated  into  their 
rights,  according  to  Compact  of  1827,  and  retain 
their  rights  of  voting  in  the  Grand  Lodge,  as 
long  as  they  are,  and  remain  active  members  of 
subordinate  Lodges. 

Resolved,  That  all  Masters  of  Lodges  to  be 
hereafter  elected,  and  becoming  Past  Masters — of 
such  Past  Masters,  the  last  persons  only,  shall  have 
the  right  of  voting. 

Resolved,  That  all  suspensions  and  suspensions 
of  brethren,  in  consequence  of  these  existinta:  diffi- 
culties shall  be  revoked,  and  that  such  brethren 
be  reinstated  into  their  rights,  as  soon  as  they 
acknowledge  the  M.  W.  Grand  Lodge. 

Resolved.  That  all  Lodges  that  have  in  good 
faith  already  paid  their  dues  to  the  other  partv, 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  pay  the  same  over  again. 

The  resolutions,  although  laid  on  the  table, 
were  given  a  respectful  hearing — all  the  at- 
tention that,  under  the  circumstances,  could 
be  accorded  them.  One  useful  bit  of  legisla- 
tion was  a  recommendation — virtually  a  com- 
mand— inhibiting  Lodges  from  initiating  can- 
didates who  were  not  residents  of  the  State 
without  the  consent  first  being  obtained  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  under  whose  jurisdiction  he 
dwelt. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  Grand  Master  Wil- 
lard would  consent  to  lead  the  Grand  Lodge 
for  at  least  another  year,  but  in  spite  of  stren- 
uous efforts  to  induce  his  consent,  his  declina- 
tion was  peremptory.  His  health,  he  stated 
in  Grand  Lodge,  and  repeated  to  a  committee 
which  waited  on  him,  was  impaired  and  he 
was  about  to  sail  for  Europe  in  search  of 
rest,  and  fully  realized  that  in  the  existing 
situation  the  Grand  Lodge  had  urgent  need 


of  having  as  its  official  head  one  who  could 
give  its  affairs  the  advantage  of  personal 
supervision.  On  June  5  the  officers  for  the 
year  were  elected,  when  William  H.  Milnor, 
of  New  York,  became  Grand  Master,  and 
Nelson  Randall,  of  Buffalo,  Deputy.  The 
Wardens  were  D.  S.  Wright,  of  Whitehall, 
and  William  Holmes,  of  Auburn,  while  Gerar- 
dus  Boyce  became  Treasurer,  and  Dr.  James 
W.  Powell,  Grand  Secretary,  a  position  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  by  Grand  Mas- 
ter Willard  on  Boyd's  defalcation  becoming 
known.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  abil- 
ity, had  a  large  practice  as  an  oculist  and 
aurist  and  in  connection  with  his  profession 
wrote  several  valuable  books  and  papers. 

On  taking  the  chair  the  new  Grand  Master, 
addressing  his  predecessor^  said: 

There  would  be  a  radical  defect  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  my  mind  did  I  not  feel  grateful  for  the 
high  honor  conferred  upon  me.  I  did  not,  in- 
deed, seek  the  office,  for  I  hold  that  such  offices 
should  come  unsolicited.  But  sir,  I  am  peculiarly 
gratified  by  the  result  to-night;  as  it  brings  with 
it  a  consciousness  to  myself  that  I  have  not  alto- 
gether disappointed  the  expectations  and  wishes  of 
the  brethren,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties 
during  the  past  year.  There  is  another  circum- 
stance which  makes  it  doubly  interesting  to  me;  I 
am  the  second  of  my  family  who  has  been  elevated 
to  this  high  position.  The  jewel  which  I  now 
wear  was  .presented  to  my  father  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  after  seven  years*  service 
as  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  that  State. 
I  accept  the  office,  M.  W.  sir,  with  no  inflated 
views  of  my  own  capacity,  but  with  a  deep  and 
humble  sense  of  my  own  deficiencies.  I  look  back 
upon  a  long  line  of  predecessors,  who  have  them- 
selves imparted  dignity  to  the  office,  whilst  it  has 
bestowed  honor  uoon  them;  men  of  superior  men- 
tal endowments,  high  social  position,  and  great  Ma- 
sonic information. 

Of  yourself,  I  can  speak  from  personal  knowl- 
edge, and  I  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  our 
official  intercourse  will  ever  be  remembered  as 
among  the  most  pleasant  recollections  of  my  life. 

Brethren,  the  example  of  these  predecessors  shall 
ever  be  kept  before  me,  whilst  I  endeavor,  though 
at  an  humble  distance,  to  follow  in  their  steps; 
ever  striving  to  maintain  a  course  firm  and  un- 
yielding as  to  principle,  but  kind  and  conciliating 
in  character. 
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Dr.  William  H.  Milnor,  the  new  Grand 
Master,  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Mil- 
nor, once  Grand  Master  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
afterward  Chaplain  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
New  York.  He  was  a  man  of  cultivated 
tastes,  a  scholar,  an  orator,  a  sincere  Christian 
and  a  most  devoted  Mason.  It  was  during 
his  term  of  office  that  the  difficulties  with  the 
Atwood  Grand  Lodge  were  finally  adjusted 
and  on  Dec.  27,  1850,  he  presided  over  the 
banquet  in  Tripler  Hall  which  marked  the 
end  of  that  bitter  controversy.  He  dedicated, 
during  his  official  year,  a  Masonic  hall  in 
Brooklyn  and  another  in  New  York,  and  did 
a  vast  amount  of  good  work  in  the  way  of 
strengthening  the  craft,  which,  but  for  the  un- 
fortunate Phillips  outbreak,  would  have  pre- 
sented to  the  world  a  perfect  picture  of  har- 
mony in  spirit  and  of  emulation  in  all  good 
works.  When  the  Grand  Lodge  met  on  June 
3,  1851,  no  fewer  than  141  Lodges  were  rep- 
resented and  Milnor  delivered  an  address  so 
full  of  material  for  reflection,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  replete  with  suggestions  interesting 
to  the  craft  at  the  present,  that  a  few  extracts 
will  not  be  amiss. 

We  come  to  engage  in  friendly  deliberation  on 
the  great  interests  of  our  beloved  order;  and  I 
trust  we  bring  with  us  that  sobriety  of  judgment, 
that  kindness  of  temper,  that  earnestness  of  action, 
which  alone  can  make  such  deliberation  worthy 
and  effective.  As  I  extend  to  you  the  grip  of 
friendship,  and  as  your  official  head  bid  you  a 
warm  welcome,  I  rejoice  that  I  can,  truly,  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  prosperous  state  of  Masonry 
within  our  borders.  We  have  reason,  my  brethren, 
we  have  reason  to  return  our  heartfelt  thanks  to 
the  Supreme  Architect  that  has  watched  over  us 
during  the  past  year,  that  he  has  permitted  the  pil- 
lar and  the  cloud  to  go  before  us,  to  guide  us 
through  the  desert  of  life,  the  clear  fountains  of  his 
mercy  gushing  forth  on  either  hand  to  comfort 
and  refresh  us.  and  the  rich  manna  of  his  grace 
descending  to  sustain  and  strengthen  us.  We  have 
peculiar  reasons  gratefully  to  acknowledge  his  su- 
perintending Providence.  That  spirit  of  love  which 
emanates  from  him,  and  which  he  dispenses  so 
liberally  to  those  who  desire  and  seek  it,  is  shed- 
ding around  its  sweet  influences  here.    There  are 


new,  but  not  strange  faces  amongst  us.  There  are 
those  sitting  with  us  this  day  as  respected  and  be- 
loved brethren,  with  whom  we  have  broken  the 
bread  of  friendship,  and  exchanged  the  grip  of  fel- 
lowship, who  but  a  brief  year  since,  were  as  strang- 
ers and  aliens.  They  are  now  of  us  and  with  us — 
and  oh,  with  what  glowing  feelings  do  we  welcome 
them  to  this  annual  gathering! 

Masonry  has  not,  certainly  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  presented  so  cheering  an  aspect  in  this  State. 
The  Secretary's  report  will  show  you  a  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Lodges.  Old  Lodges  are 
reviving,  new  ones  are  forming,  and  the  work  of 
progress  is  steadily  advancing  in  every  section. 
Our  growth,  too.  though  rapid,  is  a  healthy  one. 
Much  caution  is  exercised  in  the  admission  of  can- 
didates, and  the  true  test,  I  believe  invariably  ap- 
plied; that  test  whicn  should  alone  decide  the  pro- 
priety of  admission  or  rejection — moral  and  intel- 
lectual worth.  Ambition  and  the  desire  of  excel- 
ling, so  natural  to  the  human  mind,  will  lead  us 
at  times  to  apply  this  test  too  loosely — but,  my 
brethren,  the  closer  we  cling  to  this  ancient  land- 
mark, the  firmer  will  be  the  foundation  of  our 
Masonic  temple,  the  more  symmetrical  and  beauti- 
ful that  temple  itself. 

Masonry  has  received  an  onward  impulse 
throughout  our  country.  The  prejudices  which  ex- 
isted against  her  are  fast  wearing  away.  Men  are 
more  willing  to  believe  that  there  may  be  some 
good  in  Masonry;  that  to  succor  the  afflicted,  to 
relieve  the  distressed,  to  reclaim  the  wandering, 
are  certainly  not  duties  to  which  depraved  hearts 
are  devoted.  The  patient  endurance  of  reproach 
has  availed  much,  for  it  has  led  men  to  pause;  it 
has  disarmed  opponents  of  the  weapons  of  oppo- 
sition. 

A  late  visit  to  South  Carolina,  where  I  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Grand  Lodge  and  brethren  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  hospitality,  has  confirmed  me 
in  these  views.  The  order  is  in  a  most  prosper- 
ous condition  in  that  State,  both  from  the  number 
and  respectability,  as  well  as  zeal  and  energy  of 
the  members.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  South, 
Masonry  is  assuming  a  high  position. 

In  our  own  State,  great  harmony  prevails  among 
the  brethren.  All  are  devoted  to  the  work,  and 
seem  earnestly  engaged  in  promoting  the  great 
interests  of  the  order.  Sectional  feelings  are  for- 
gotten, private  interests  disregarded,  and  thought 
and  action  concentrated  on  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
body.  This,  my  brethren,  is  as  it  should  be.  Union 
is  essential  to  success. 

A  measure  has  been  projected  during  the  past 
year,  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  result  in  full  com- 
pletion, and  which  is  most  commendable,  not  only 
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on  account  of  the  direct  individual  good  of  which 
it  will  be  the  instrument,  but  from  the  benefit, 
which  will  undoubtedly  result  to  the  whole  order. 
It  is  the  founding  an  Asylum  for  distressed  and 
decayed  Masons.  Who  can  associate  with  such  an 
institution  feelings  of  unkindness  and  bitterness? 
Who  can  point  to  such  a  structure,  with  a  sneer 
at  the  order  which  reared  it?  An  Asylum  for  de- 
cayed Masons!  why  there  is  something  in  the  very 
words  which  raises  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart. 
A  refuge  for  those  who  have  passed  the  summer 
day  of  life  in  works  of  active  benevolence,  and 
who  now,  in  life's  autumn,  when  the  shadows  are 
beginning  to  lengthen,  find  that  rest  provided 
which  declining  nature  needs,  and  those  comforts 
furnished  which  failing  strength  requires.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  noble  project — a  practical  development 
of  Masonry  in  one  of  her  most  beautiful  aspects. 
I  cannot  too  earnestly  commend  it  to  your  regard. 

Although  Milnor's  tenure  of  office  was  sig- 
nalized by  the  surrender  of  the  Atwood  Grand 
Lodge,  it  was  signalized  by  the  beginning 
of  a  controversy  which  in  its  details  was  of 
interest  not  only  to  the  fraternity  in  the  State 
but  to  the  craft  universal.  That  was  the 
trouble  which  became  known  as  the  *'Ham- 
burg  incident.'*  In  the  autumn  of  1850  Pyth- 
agoras Lodge,  No.  86,  being  dissatisfied  ap- 
parently with  the  condition  of  Masonry  in 
New  York,  or  with  its  own  position  in  the 
craft,  applied  for  a  charter  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Hamburg  and  declared  its  willing- 
ness to  owe  fealty  to  that  institution.  Tne 
proposition  was  a  complete  defiance  to  an 
established  law  of  territorial  jurisdiction  held 
by  every  Grand  Lodge  in  the  United  States, 
and  must  have  been  perfectly  understood  by 
the  brethren  of  Pythagoras  Lodge  who  ap- 
plied for  the  charter,  although  possibly  at  the 
time  it  was  issued  the  officials  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Hamburg  did  not.  They  were  not 
long  permitted  to  remain  undeceived.  Grand 
Master  Willard  had  the  matter  brought  to  his 
attention  by  the  Hamburg  authorities  in  the 
form  of  a  query  as  to  what  position  the  Grand 
Lodge  would  assume  if  Hamburg  should  issue 
charters  to  Lodges  of  German  speaking  breth- 
ren in  New  York.    The  letter  of  inquiry  from 


Hamburg  was  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
1 85 1  along  with  a  reply  from  Grand  Master 
Milnor.  In  it  he  stated  that  under  the  rule, 
as  the  Hamburg  proposal  had  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  craft  throughout  the  State,  the 
matter  had  to  lie  over  for  a  year,  but 
intimated  that  ''the  general  feeling  is  decidedly 
against  any  foreign  power  holding  jurisdiction 
here."  This  communication  was  followed  by 
one  (in  September)  couched  in  much  stronger 
terms  and  closing  with  a  protest  in  the  name 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  against  the  issuance  of 
the  proposed  warrant,  which  apparently  by 
that  time  had  been  decided  upon.  In  pur- 
suance of  some  arrangement  Pythagoras 
Lodge,  by  a  vote  on  December  30,  declared 
itself  an  independent  Lodge  and  formally  ap- 
plied to  Hamburg  for  a  charter.  This  was 
granted  on  Feb.  8,  1851,  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Hamburg  acknowledging  the  matter  in  a  let- 
ter to  her  sister  in  New  York,  full  of  the  kind- 
liest sentiments,  but  professing  that  the  rule 
of  territorial  jurisdiction  should  not  apply  to 
a  German  Lodge,  working  in  the  German 
language.  **We  ask  you  to  put  yourself 
for  once  in  our  position  who  neither  know 
nor  acknowledge  such  a  monopoly  of  the  re- 
spective Grand  Lodges  on  the  old  continent." 
The  action  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  185 1  was  a  request 
to  Hamburg  to  withdraw  its  charter,  and  no- 
tice of  a  clandestine  declaration  against  Pyth- 
agoras Lodge  was  laid  over  for  further  con- 
sideration. A  long  correspondence  followed, 
rn  which  each  Lodge  held  to  its  position,  and 
in  May,  1853,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Hamburg 
granted  a  warrant  to  a  new  Lodge  in  New 
York,  under  the  title  of  Franklin  Lodge,  No. 
I.  It  subsequently  granted  a  third  American 
charter — to  a  Lodge  in  Hoboken,  N.  J.  This 
was  the  extent  of  its  invasion  of  territory. 
By  1855  the  brethren  of  Pythagoras — or  many 
of  them — became  reconciled  to  the  authority 
of  New  York  and  applied  for  the  return  of 
their  old  warrant.    They  were  received  back 
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and  granted  a  dispensation.  But  for  many 
years  the  three  Hamburg  Lodges  continued 
their  separate  existence  until  they  died  ap- 
parently of  inanition.  In  the  controversy  it 
is  needless  to  say  New  York  had  the  sup- 
port and  sympathy  of  every  Grand  Lodge  in 
the  United  States  and  at  least  two — Virginia 
and  Connecticut — suspended  Masonic  com- 
munication with  Hamburg  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
pleasure. Had  the  Hamburg  Grand  Lodge 
clearly  understood  the  position  .of  Freema- 
sonry in  the  United  States  at  the  time  it  is 
safe  to  say  it  would  never  have  aided  in  in- 
creasing the  discontent  which  then  prevailed 
in  the  Empire  State. 

Grand  Master  Milnor  served  only  one  year 
and  in  June,  185 1,  Oscar  Coles  was  elected 
his  successor  and  at  the  date  of  the  writing 
of  this  volume  he  still  survives  in  dignified  re- 
tirement, the  senior  living  Past  Master  of  the 
Grand  Lodge.  As  a  Mason  he  had  a  distin- 
guished career  and  long  before  1848,  when 
he  became  prominent  throughout  the  State 
by  defeating  Isaac  Phillips  in  a  contest  for 
the  Deputy  Grand  Mastership,  he  had  been 
known  as  a  zealous  worker.  He  was  devoted 
to  the  Grand  Lodge  and  on  several  cases  dis- 
played striking  firmness  of  character  in  the 
work  which  as  an  official  fell  to  his  duty,  not- 
ably when  he  declined  to  put  before  a  quarterly 
meeting  the  resolutions  of  Isaac  Phillips  de- 
claring the  proposed  legislation  on  the  Past 
Master  question  unconstitutional,  on  the 
ground  that  such  resolutions  should  only  be 
considered  at  a  yearly  communication,  and  the 
determined  manner  in  which  he  forced  St. 
John's  Lodge,  No.  i,  to  produce  its  records — 
shortly  before  the  Phillips  schism — when 
that  ancient  Lodge  was  preparing  to  follow 
the  Phillips  seceders.  But  determined  as  he 
was  in  upholding  whatever  he  deemed  to  be 
right,  no  man  was  more  zealous  in  trying  to 
restore  harmony,  ne  did  good  service  in  the 
negotiations  which  ended  in  the  Atwood  body 
returning  to  its  allegiance;  he  exerted  himself 
in  the  effort  to  repair  the  breach  of  1849, 


and  to  him,  as  much  as  to  any  man,  is  due 
the  ultimate  abandonment  of  the  schism  which 
that  breach  brought  into  existence.  His  term 
of  service  as  Grand  Master  lasted  one  year, 
and  while  during  it  matters  remained  to  a 
great  extent  in  statu  quo,  he  held  the  reins 
firmly  and  kept  the  Grand  Lodge  in  a  posi- 
tion that  might  be  regarded  as  one  of  pres- 
ent progress  and  future  promise.  Although 
he  did  not  accomplish  a  reunion  of  the  Phil- 
lips body  he  did  much  by  his  conciliatory 
attitude  to  soften  the  resentful  feelings  which 
animated  the  brethren  composing  that  organi- 
zation when  they  started  forth.  A  silver  vase 
which  the  Grand  Lodge  afterward  presented 
him  as  a  memento  of  his  administration,  is 
still  carefully  preserved  by  the  veteran  leader 
and  recalls  to  him  not  only  many  memories 
of  stirring  days,  but  reminds  him  that  his 
services  were  keenly  appreciated. 

On  retiring  from  the  Grand  East,  Brother 
Coles  delivered  an  address  which  was  aptly 
described  as  **full  of  dignified  sentiments," 
but  the  keynote  was  one  of  hopeful  augury 
for  union  in  the  near  future.  In  the  course 
of  it  he  said: 

Brethren — Once  more,  through  the  beneficence 
of  Divine  Providence,  are  we  permitted  to  assemble 
within  these  walls.  Twelve  months  have  rolled 
around,  and  again  in  solemn  conclave  have  met 
the  representatives  of  the  Masonic  family  of  this 
State.  Ap^ain  the  North  extends  the  grip  of  friend- 
ship to  the  South — the  East  bids  a  true  welcome  to 
the  West;  and  the  Masonic  chain  which  binds  the 
Empire  State  in  its  adamantine  folds  bears  upon 
each  of  its  links  the  impress  of  brothers,  whose 
bosoms  are  cleansed  of  all  unkind  feelings;  and  true 
friendship,  running  like  an  electric  current,  from 
link  to  link,  seems  to  cement  soul  to  soul,  and 
all  appear  one  in  spirit,  determined,  by  the  help 
of  God,  to  advance  the  interests  of  our  beloved 
mistress.  Youth,  maturity,  and  ripened  age,  stand 
side  by  side  with  each  other,  ranged  under  that 
banner,  which  first  unfurled  in  the  glorious  East, 
has  waved  over  every  land  where  learning  and 
intelligence  has  found  a  home. 

The  past  is  an  open  page  for  all  to  read;  it 
affords  a  lesson  that  all  may  profit  by.  Scarce  a 
century  has  elapsed  since  our  common  mother  sent 
over  the  trackless  ocean  to  the  Western  shores 
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of  the  Atlantic,  a  herald,  bearing  upon  his  ban- 
ner the  motto  of  our  order.  The  great  and  good 
of  our  land  welcomed  and  nourished  the  stranger 
child.  "Before  the  new  risen  star  of  Independence 
had  careered  to  its  place  in  the  heavens — when 
darkness  curtained  the  hills  and  gloom  covered  the 
valleys,"  it  was  cherished  by  those  whose  names 
will  ever  find  a  place  upon  the  pages  of  the  world's 
history.  In  days  when  the  loud  war  cry  was 
echoed  from  the  South  to  the  North,  and  the 
din  of  battle  was  heard  from  the  East  to  the 
West,  a  Washington,  a  Warren,  and  a  Green,  were 
its  protectors.  It  was  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  Lib- 
erty by  those  whose  spirits  now  seem  to  be  look- 
ing down  from  their  happy  homes,  to  see  what 
shall  be  done  by  us.  The  child  has  grown  to 
manhood.  Step  by  step  it  has  followed  every  path 
which  civilization  has  opened.  The  adventurous 
emigrant  has  threaded  the  wilderness,  roamed  the 
prairies,  and  ramified  the  unbounded  West;  the 
red  man  has  bid  adieu  to  the  huntine  grounds 
of  his  fathers,  and  seeks  in  the  path  of  the  set- 
ting sun  a  new  home;  the  prairies,  once  painted 
with  nature's  growth,  now  teem  with  the  produce 
of  the  white  man's  labor;  and  in  the  depths  of 
the  wilderness,  cities  have  leaped  into  a  sudden 
and  vigorous  existence.  Each  succeeding  wave 
rolls  further  into  the  forest,  and  all  at  once  some 
new  State  is  carved  out  of  the  primal  woods,  and 
received  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  the  great  con- 
federacy of  the  Union.  Masonry  has  grown  with 
this  growth:  and  ere  we  realize  that  a  new  star 
has  been  added  to  our  country's  flag,  we  find  our- 
selves in  communication  with  a  new  Grand  Lodge. 
Where  blood  and  strife,  a  few  short  years  ago, 
deluged  a  land  but  little  known  to  us,  we  find 
cities  peopled  by  brethren  of  every  clime,  ever 
ready  to  propagate  the  true  principles  of  our  in- 
stitution, and  to  extend  the  hand  of  charity  to 
the  needy  and  distressed.  California  and  Oregon, 
the  western  limit  of  the  Western  Empire,  send  their 
congratulations  to  you;  they  greet  you  in  the  true 
spirit  of  Masonry.  Beneath  the  burning  sun  of  the 
equator,  in  a  land  where  religious  persecution  has 
fettered  the  soul  of  man,  and  where  sectarian  op- 
pression has  ever  raised  a  barrier  against  t»ie  march 
of  intellect,  our  institution  has  found  a  resting 
place;  and  raising  the  veil  of  bigotry  and  super- 
stition, Panama  speaks  to  us  in  a  language  known 
only  to  the  initiated.  We  bid  our  younger  sisters 
a  heart'"'  welcome  into  the  bosom  of  the  great 
Masonic  family. 

Brethren,  such  has  been  the  increase  of  Ma- 
sonry. Strong  in  its  purity  and  faith,  it  has  grown 
to  manhood — stretched  itself  over  the  breadth  of 


our  land,  until  it  has  reached  the  far-off  confines 
of  the  West,  to  where  the  gentle  Pacific  laves  the 
golden  shores  of  California.  But  we  have  had  a 
deep  struggle  in  this  State,  and  you,  who  have  lived 
through  half  a  centurv,  can  well  bear  witness  to 
it.  Among  us  the  poisoned  shafts  of  political  am- 
bition have  been  leveled  against  the  time  worn 
walls  of  our  old  institution.  Demagogues,  who 
knew  little  of,  and  cared  less,  for  the  principles 
taught  in  our  Lodges,  for  a  time  waged  an  unholy 
war  against  us,  and  greedily  seizing  upon  a  fancied 
crime,  sought  to  array  the  whole  world  against 
us,  and  to  level  us  in  the  dust.  But  like  the  oak 
upon  the  mountain  top,  which  bends  to  the  blast, 
but  breaks  not  to  the  storm.  Masonry  yielded  to 
the  tide  which  had  been  turned  against  her  by 
unscrupulous  politicians.  One  by  one  her  citadels 
fell,  but  her  guards  were  beaten,  not  conauered; 
they  retired  among  her  enemies,  and  patiently 
awaited  the  day  when  the  bright  sun  oi  toleration 
should  dispel  the  dark  clouds  of  prejudice  which 
hovered  over  their  beloved  mistress.  That  day  has 
come;  and  Masonry,  from  her  lofty  eminence,  looks 
down  upon  the  stream  of  time,  carrying  upon  its 
resistless  and  impetuous  current  those  who  raised 
the  standard  of  persecution  against  her,  and  from 
the  ashes  of  her  former  greatness  she  has  en- 
kindled a  flame  which  flashes  from  the  great  lakes 
of  the  West — lights  up  the  mountain  tops,  and 
sinks  calmly  to  rest  upon  the  mighty  ocean. 

The  magic  words  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity 
are  echoed  and  re-echoed  over  mountains  and  val- 
leys, and  Masonry  binds  in  her  adamantine  chains, 
the  whole  of  this  mighty  country,  from  the  dis- 
tant regions  of  the  North,  to  the  stormy  cape  of 
the  South — from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
confines  of  the  Pacific.  Her  course  is  onward;  and 
as  the  rain  which  falls  upon  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains is  carried  to  swell  the  two  mighty  oceans 
which  envelop  the  earth  in  their  watery  embrace, 
so  has  Masonry,  from  the  great  western  region  of 
Central  Asia,  been  borne  throughout  the  world, 
until  her  banner  floats  wherever  civilization  has 
found  a  home. 

To  use  the  language  of  my  predecessor  in  office — 
Masonry  has  not,  certainly,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  presented  so  cheering  an  aspect  in  this  State. 
The  Grand  Secretary's  report,  when  presented,  will 
show  you,  since  our  last  annual  communication,  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  Lodges.  This  in- 
crease, although  rapid,  has  been  a  healthy  one, 
and  numbers  upon  its  list  Lodges  located  in  that 
portion  of  our  State  in  which  for  a  number  of 
years  Masonry  has  either  been  dead,  or  barely 
struggling  to  maintain  a  doubtful  existence.  In 
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the  admission  of  candidates,  and  in  the  selection 
of  officers,  the  brethren,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge,  have  exercised  due  care,  and  a  proper  re- 
gard for  the  interests  of  their  several  institutions. 
Peace,  harmony,  and  good  feeling  exist  through- 
out all  the  Lodges  under  our  jurisdiction. 

Grand  Master  Coles  was  re-elected  in  June, 
1852,  but  declined  and  Nelson  Randall  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chair.  He  had  been  a  Mason 
since  1824  when  he  was  initiated  m  Western 
Star  Lodge;  but  that  body  went  down  in 
the  Morgan  times.  In  1844  Randall  and  oth- 
ers applied  for  a  warrant  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  one  was  issued  to  Hiram  Lodge, 
No.  144,  Oswego  County,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  Master.  Later  he  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  Erie  Lodge,  No.  161,  BuflPalo, 
and  served  as  its  first  Master.  In  the  Grand 
Lodge  Randall  was  elected  Junior  Grand 
Warden  in  1849,  in  1850  and  1851  he 
served  as  Deputy  Grand  Master,  so  that  his 
elevation  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  rapid.  He 
was  in  many  ways  conspicuous  in  many 
spheres  of  usefulness,  notably  in  the  National 
Guard  of  the  State  in  which  he  attained  the 
rank  of  Major  General,  and  when  he  died,  in 
Buffalo,  in  1864,  it  was  felt  that  a  good  and 
true  man  had  passed  away.  But  it  cannot  be 
said  that  as  Grand  Master  he  left  his  im- 
press upon  the  craft  of  the  State.  He  was 
popular,  he  held  the  Grand  Lodge  fairly  well 
in  hand,  and  strove  to  soften  the  asperities 
which  continued,  but  his  career  as  executive 
head  of  the  New  York  fraternity  was  practi- 
cally without  incident  of  startling  moment  or 
significance. 

His  successor,  Reuben  H.  Walworth, 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  in  June,  1853, 
amply  made  up  for  ail  this  so  far  as  regards 
the  incidents  of  his  year  of  office,  for  it 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  stormiest  and  most 
exciting  terms  which  any  Grand  Master  had 
passed  through. 

Walworth  was  the  last  of  the  Chancellors 
of  New  York  State  and  in  many  respects  the 
ablest  jurist  America  ever  produced.    He  was 


born  in  Connecticut  in  1788  and  was  the  son 
of  a  Revolutionary  hero.  After  studying  law  at 
Troy,  the  future  Chancellor  was,  in  1809,  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  soon  after  **hung  out 
his  shingle"  at  Plattsburg.  Later  he  received 
the  appointment  of  Master  in  Chancery.  Be- 
sides being  a  lawyer  he  had  inherited  from 
his  father  the  spirit  of  a  soldier  and  in  i8i2 
held  the  position  of  Adjutant  General  in  the 
New  York  militia  and  saw  some  service  in 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain.  In  1821 
he  entered  Congress,  but  his  genius  did  not 
shine  in  the  halls  of  legislation;  he  had  no 
taste  for  ^'practical  politics,"  a  taste  which 
every  man  who  aspires  for  political  honors  in 
America  must,  it  would  seem,  possess  or  cul- 
tivate. His  proper  sphere  was  the  bench  and 
his  aspirations  in  that  regard  were  gratified 
when,  in  1823,  he  became  judge  of  the  Fourth 
Judicial  district  of  the  State.  Five  years  later 
he  was  appointed  Chancellor,  an  office  he 
held  with  distinction  until  1848,  when  the 
new  State  constitution  of  1846  went  mto  ef- 
fect and  abolished  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Then  he  practically  retired  from  public  oflffce 
and  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  study  and 
good  works,  but  taking  an  active,  often  per- 
sonal interest  in  all  the  upward  and  progres- 
sive movements  of  his  time.  He  died  at  his 
famous  home,  Pine  Grove,  Saratoga,  in  1867. 

"Chancellor  Walworth,"  says  one  of  his 
many  biographers,  ^.'may  justly  be  regarded  as 
the  great  artisan  of  our  equity  laws.  In  some 
sense  he  was  the  Bentham  of  America,  with- 
out the  bold  speculations  and  fantastical  the- 
ories which,  to  a  certain  extent,  characterized 
the  great  British  jurist.  What  Bentham  did 
in  removing  defects  in  English  jurisprudence 
Walworth  did  in  renovating  and  simplifying 
the  equity  laws  of  the  United  States.  Judge 
Story  pronounced  him  'the  greatest  equity 
jurist  living.'  Before  his  day  the  Court  of 
Chancery  in  New  York  State  was  a  tribunal 
of  ill-defined  powers  and  uncertain  jurisdic- 
tion, in  a  measure  subservient  to  the  English 
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Court  of  Chancery  in  its  procedure.  Chan- 
cellor Walworth  abolished  much  of  that  sub- 
tlety, many  of  those  prolix  and  bewildering 
formalities  which  had  their  origin  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  He  reduced  the  practice  of  his  court 
to  standard  rules  which  he  prepared  w^ith 
great  industry.  These  rules  improved  the  old 
system  of  equity  practice,  and  though  he  has 
been  charged  with  thus  complicating  the 
Court  of  Chancery  with  expensive  machinery 
it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  with  Chancellor 
Walworth  equity  was  the  soul  and  spirit  of 
the  law,  'creating  positive  and  defining  rational 
law,  flexible  in  its  nature  and  suited  to  the 
fortunes,  cases  and  reciprocal  obligations  of 
men.'  The  contents  of  fourteen  volumes  of 
Paige  and  Barbour's  'Chancery  Reports,'  con- 
taining the  adjudications  of  his  own  court,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  matter  of  the  thirty-eight 
volumes  of  Wendell,  Hill  and  Denio's  'Re- 
ports,' consisting  of  the  opinions  he  uttered 
in  the  Court  of  Errors,  attest  his  vast  judicial 


labors.  All  widows  and  orphans  in  the  State 
were  wards  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The 
Chancellor  construed  this  tutelage  in  the  most 
simple  sense  and  acted  accordingly.  His 
wards  had  easy  access  to  him  without  any 
formalities  of  red  tape.  He  listened  to  their 
stories  patiently,  instituted  inquiries  after  his 
own  fashion  and  often  made  some  prompt  or- 
der in  their  favor  upon  such  informal  appli- 
cation. Chancellor  Walworth  was  of  such  a 
genial,  winning  manner  that  whoever  came  in 
contact  with  him  was  at  once  placed  at  ease. 
He  was  also  very  benevolent  and  was  con- 
stantly looking  about  him  for  some  deserv- 
ing object  upon  whom  to  exercise  his  kind- 
ness. He  was  for  many  years  an  elder  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  took  it  upon  him- 
self to  care  especially  for  the  poor  of  the 
congregation.  He  was  an  early  and  stanch 
friend  of  temperance,  and  for  a  long  time  was 
president  of  the  American  Temperance 
Union." 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


CHANCELLOR  WALWORTH. 


■■^LyyiiTO  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  Chan- 
bL^^SM     cellor  Walworth  did  not  come 
HS^jI     into  prominence  in  Grand  Lodge 
^^'1   affairs  until,  in  he  was  for- 

mally asked  as  an  eminent  jurist,  a  Free- 
mason and  a  Past  Master,  for  an  opinion 
upon  the  troubles  of  that  year  as  to  the 
right  or  wrong  of  the  contentions  of 
the  opposing  parties.  After  patiently  ex- 
amining the  claims  put  forth  by  both 
sides  ne  gave  his  conclusions  in  an  able 
document  which  was  no  less  distinguished 
for  its  clearness  of  statement  than  for  its 
matchless  lucidity  of  exposition.  In  it  he  de- 
cided against  the  claims  of  the  Phillips  party 
without  qualification  and  declared  the  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution  in  regard  to  Past 
Masters  was  neither  a  violation  of  an  inherent 
right  nor  contrary  to  the  Compact  of  1827,  and 
riddled  the  claims  of  the  Phillips  Grand  Lodge 
to  regularity,  much  less  to  being  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  New  York.  Of  course  such  an  ut- 
terance brought  down  upon  its  author  all  the 
anathemas  and  denunciations  imaginable  by 
those  whose  position  it  impugned  and  much 
bitterness  was  expressed  against  him.  espe- 
cially when  it  was  stated  that  he  had  been 
paid  a  fee  of  $250  for  it.  But  the  acceptance 
of  a  fee,  under  the  circumstances,  was  by  no 
means  derogatory  to  the  Chancellor.  He  was 
a  lawyer  and  he  simply  acted  as  he  would 
have  done  in  any  case  in  which  his  profes- 
sional services  might  have  been  invoked.  But 
the  importance  of  the  document,  the  high 


standing  of  its  author,  at  once  lifted  him  into 
prominence  in  the  councils  of  the  craft  and 
many  eyes  began  to  turn  to  him  as  one  who 
by  his  commanding  influence,  his  unimpeacha- 
ble integrity,  and  his  love  of  justice  might  yet 
bring  the  scattered  forces  of  the  State  into 
one  united  mass.  He  was  several  times  ap- 
proached on  the  subject  but  resolutely  de- 
clined, until,  believing  in  the  assertions  of 
his  friends  that  he  might  be  of  some  service 
in  reuniting  the  scattered  hosts,  he  reluctantly 
permitted  his  name  to  be  used  and,  although 
his  election  was  in  a  measure  a  violation  of 
the  Compact  of  1827,  inasmuch  as  his  imme- 
diate predecessor  was  a  representative  of  the 
"Country"  interests,  he  was  elected  Grand 
Master  at  the  annual  meeting  on  June  9,  1853. 

But  the  very  opposite  of  harmony  was  the 
result.  The  election  was  hardly  over  be- 
fore a  number  of  members  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
got  together  and  drew  up  a  formal  protest 
against  his  installation,  which  was  presented  at 
once  to  the  meeting.  The  protest  was  signed, 
among  others,  by  Oscar  Coles,  Robert  D. 
Holmes,  Thomas  Dugan,  the  retiring  Grand 
Treasurer,  Dr.  Powell,  the  retiring  Grand 
Secretary,  and  some  eighteen  others,  a  fairly 
representative  group.  They  stated,  among 
other  things: 

That  it  appears,  from  testimony  which  your  pro- 
testants  believe  is  uncontradicted,  that  during  the 
"dark  days"  of  Masonry  Brother  Walworth  lent 
the  powerful  aid  of  his  name  and  pen  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  institution;  and  while  we,  as  citizens, 
cheerfully  acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  the  honors 
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which  have  been,  and  are  now,  accorded  to  him 
as  an  eminent  jurist  and  an  exalted  member  of 
a  learned  and  honorable  profession,  we  cannot, 
as  Masons,  be  content  to  see  him  elevated  to  the 
highest  dignity  of  our  time-honored  institution. 

Further,  that  the  great  reputation  which  Brother 
Walworth  has  so  fully  earned  furnishes  one  of 
the  strongest  grounds  for  our  present  objections 
against  him,  because  at  the  time  when  prejudice 
against  the  institution  swept  over  the  land  it  was 
clearly  the  duty  of  those  who  stood  high  in  the 
world's  esteem  as  divines,  statesmen,  legislators 
and  jurists,  to  sustain  the  landmarks  of  their  Ma- 
sonic faith  and  to  shield  the  integrity  of  the  in- 
stitution against  the  unjust  aspersion  of  its  un- 
scrupulous opponents.  And  that  those  who,  be- 
ing recognized  as  the  pillars  of  society,  the  ex- 
ponents of  our  laws  and  religion,  considered  it 
necessary  to  leave  our  temples  and  recommend 
their  brethren  to  cease  their  ancient  rites  in  the 
days  of  adversity,  should  certainly  now  abstaiji, 
if  they  were  then  honest  in  such  opinions,  from 
being  candidates  for  our  honors  at  this  time,  when 
our  principles  have  been  fully  vindicated,  the  vio- 
lent passions  once  arrayed  against  us  have  sub^ 
sided  and  prosperity  unparalleled,  at  least  in  mod- 
ern Masonic  history,  now  prevails  in  this  juris- 
diction. 

Your  protestants  have  been  informed  and  believe 
that  during  the  time  alluded  to.  Brother  Walworth 
ceased  to  be  connected  with  any  Lodge  of  Ma- 
sons, and  has  only  reunited  himself  with  the  fra- 
ternity since  calumny  and  unjust  reproach  against 
us  have  been  allayed  and  peace  restored. 

In  support  of  this  position  the  protestants 
cited  a  letter  written  in  1832  by  the  Chan- 
cellor and  printed  in  W.  L.  Stone's  "Masonry 
and  Anti-Masonry,"  in  which  he  said:  "I  am 
satisfied  that  the  evils  of  keeping  up  the  in- 
stitution hereafter  will  more  than  counter- 
balance any  good  which  in  this  country  can 
possibly  be  effected  by  it.  And  this  has  de- 
termined me,  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the 
alarms  of  the  community  and  preserving  the 
peace  of  neighborhoods,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
vent divisions  in  the  church  of  our  Divine 
Master,  to  recommend  that  Masons  should 
submit  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple to  cease  their  meetings,  and  that  the 
Lodges  surrender  up  their  charters."  Several 
other  passages  in  Stone's  book  showing  Wal- 


worth's position  at  that  era  were  also  referred 
to. 

Had  Chancellor  Walworth  anticipated  this,  it 
is  not  probable  that  he  would  have  consented 
to  the  presentation  of  his  name  for  the  Grand 
Mastership,  for  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  seek 
the  office.  But  being  in  the  fight  he  could 
not  withdraw,  especially  under  such  charges. 
On  June  10,  the  day  after  his  election,  he 
accepted  the  office  and  addressed  the  Grand 
Lodge  on  the  subject  ventilated  in  the  pro- 
test.   "I  was  never,"  he  said,  "a  renouncing 


Mason,  and  no  man  ever  heard  me  speak  one 
word  in  derogation  of  the  institution.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances when  I  had  occasion  to  speak 
thereof,  I  have  strenuously  defended  it  and 
insisted  upon  the  purity  of  its  principles  as 
one  of  the  noblest  of  charitable  institutions. 

"I  was  made  a  Mason  in  Plattsburg  soon 
after  I  was  of  age,  and  for  several  years  pre- 
sided over  the  Lodge  and  Chapter  at  that 
place.    In  1823  I  was  appointed  circuit  judge 
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and  moved  to  Saratoga  Springs,  my  present 
residence.  But  my  official  duties  as  Judge  and 
Chancellor  for  the  next  twenty-five  years  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  me  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  an  affiliated  member  of  a  Lodge, 
although  I  occasionally  visited  the  Lodge  at 
the  place  of  my  residence,  while  one  existed 
there,  and  during  that  time  I  was  made  a 
Knight  Templar  at  Plattsburg. 

"Shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Morgan  excitement  I  was  holding  a  circuit 
at  Plattsburg  at  which  a  Mason,  who  was  also 
a  member  of  a  church  to  which  I  belonged, 
was  charged  with  murder.  He  had  seduced 
his  wife's  sister  and  was  charged  with  hav- 
ing gone  from  the  communion  table  to  his 
residence  and  in  the  absence  of  his  wife  de- 
stroyed the  illegitimate  child  of  her  sister, 
born  during  such  absence,  to  conceal  its  birth 
and  his  guilt.  During  that  circuit  I  attended 
a  Masonic  festival,  and  beine:  called  upon  for 
a  toast  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  proclaim 
to  my  brethren  and  to  the  world  that  neither 
Masonry  nor  Christianity  was  answerable  for 
the  crimes  of  unworthy  members  or  profes- 
sors. I  accordingly  delivered  a  toast,  using, 
as  far  as  I  recollect,  the  precise  language 
quoted  in  the  561st  page  of  the  book  referred 
to  in  the  protest,  which  toast  is  as  follows: 
^It  is  the  duty  of  Masons  as  well  as  of  Chris- 
tians to  throw  the  broad  mantle  of  charity^ 
over  the  imperfections  and  frailties  of  their 
brethren;  yet  neither  should  ever  permit 
themselves  to  extend  its  ample  folds  for  the 
purpose  of  screening  those  who  have  dis- 
graced themselves,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of 
society,  by  their  crimes.'    *    *  * 

"The  paragraph  set  forth  at  length  in  the 
protest,  taken  from  another  page  of  that  book, 
is  my  language,  but  I  never  used  it  publicly, 
nor  intended  it  should  be  made  public.  It 
is,  I  believe,  a  correct  extract  from  a  private 
letter  to  an  officer  of  a  Lodge,  in  reply  to  a 
letter  from  him  requesting  my  opinion  as  to 
the  expediency  of  yielding,  for  the  time,  to 
the  Anti-Masonic  storm  that  was  then  sweep- 


ing over  this  and  most  of  the  Northern 
States.  I  may  have  erred,  brethren,  in  my 
opinion,  but,  if  so,  it  was  an  error  which  was 
common  to  a  very  large  portion  of  the  wisest 
and  the  best  Masons  of  the  State.  There  is 
no  reasoning  with  a  whirlwind,  but  wisdom 
dictates  that  you  should  sometimes  bend  to 
the  storm.  So  I  thought,  and  such  was  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  fraternity  in  this  State 
at  that  time." 

On  motion  of  Past  Grand  Master  John  D. 
Willard  the  explanation  of  Chancellor  Wal- 
worth was  voted  "full,  complete  and  entirely 
satisfactory,"  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
was  a  wide  feeling  of  discontent  in  the  craft, 
and  there  certainly  was  some  justification  for 
the  discontent.  Doubtless  the  Chancellor's 
name  and  reputation  were  calculated  to  add  to 
the  dignity  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  but  there  is 
no  doubt,  as  the  protestors  held,  that  at  the 
very  time  when  the  influence  of  his  name  and 
reputation  were  most  needed,  he  stood  aside. 
It  has  been  urged  that  in  advising  the  breth- 
ren to  bend  to  the  storm,  to  close  their 
Lodges,  he  was  simply  echoing  the  advice 
which  was  given  by  De  Witt  Qinton  and 
others.  But  Walworth's  advice  was  to  aban-* 
don  Masonry  altogether  while  Qinton  merely 
suggested  a  temporary  closing  of  the  doors. 
Walworth  seems  to  have  remained  unaffili- 
ated until  just  about  a  year  before  his  elec- 
tion as  Grand  Master,  when  he  re-entered,  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  portals  of 
a  Lodge  at  Saratoga.  Now  the  craft  was  just 
fairly  emerging  from  the  cloud,  had  emerged 
from  it,  in  fact,  and  Masonry  was  booming 
and  it  was  felt  to  be,  by  many  veterans,  an 
injustice,  that  they  who  had  borne  the  bur- 
den of  the  fight  should  be  passed  over  in 
favor  of  one  who  had  turned  aside,  and  at 
best  counseled  complete  retreat.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  it  was  thought  by  those 
who  proposed  his  election  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  craft  would  be  subserved  by  plac- 
ing at  its  head  a  successor  of  Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston.   His  conduct  as  Grand  Master  and 
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the  splendid  progress  made  under  his  admin- 
istration more  than  justified  their  anticipa- 
tions. 

On  the  day  of  Walworth's  election  Henry 
C.  Atwood  declared  he  would  not  sit  in  a 
Grand  Lodge  with  a  Grand  Master  who  had 
publicly  stated  that  "an  institution  of  this 
kind  [Masonry]  should  be  scouted  at  and 
trampled  beneath  the  feet,"  words,  however, 
which  were  denied  by  the  Chancellor.  But 
Atwood  believed  they  had  been  spoken,  as  did 
many  others,  and  when  Atwood  announced 
his  intention  of  withdrawing  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  and  called  upon  the  Lodges  which 
formerly  hailed  from  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge 
to  follow  him,  he  did  not  pass  out  alone.  On 
June  13  a  meeting  of  the  sympathizers  in  the 
new  rebellion  was  held  in  Tollerton  Hall, 
Chrystie  street.  Among  those  who  took  part 
in  the  proceedings  were  Edmund  B.  Hays, 
of  Keystone  Lodge,  No.  235,  who  presided, 
R.  B.  Folger,  of  Independent  Royal  Arch,  No. 
2;  C.  W.  Willets,  Master  of  Benevolent 
Lodge,  and  R.  S.  Van  Tassel,  of  Hyatt  Lodge, 
No.  205.  Atwood  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
present.  After  some  discussion  it  was  de- 
termined to  organize  a  new  Grand  Lodge  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  plan 
and  arrange  other  details.  This  committee 
reported  at  a  meeting  held  on  June  20,  in 
Benevolent  Lodge,  after  that  body  had  been 
opened  on  the  Master  Mason's  degree.  The 
report,  after  reciting  that  an  "indignity  had 
been  heaped  upon  them  [the  fraternity]  by 
a  certain  clique  ruling  the  present  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  forcing 
on  them,  as  Grand  Master,  Reuben  H.  Wal- 
worth, late  Chancellor  of  the  State,  who  they 
deemed  as  entirely  unfit  to  fill  that  high  office," 
presented  four  grievances. 

The  first  of  these  detailed  the  reasons  why 
Walworth  was  deemed  unfit  for  the  office  of 
Grand  Master,  and  asserted  that  the  idea  pre- 
vailing was  to  make  him  Grand  Master  for 
life.  The  second  accused  the  Grand  Lodge 
with  squandering  the  moneys  pouring  "into 


its  coflPers."  Particulars  of  this  expenditure 
were  given  and  it  was  claimed  that  out  of 
$80,000  received  from  1829  to  1853,  o^^X 
$5,000  had  been  appropriated  for  charity. 
The  third  grievance  set  forth  the  inordinate 
taxation  of  subordinate  Lodges  by  the  Grand 
Lodge,  such  as  $5  for  each  Mason  raised  to 
the  sublime  degree,  $5  for  a  dispensation  to 
parade,  whether  for  a  festival  or  a  funeral,  a 
registry  fee  of  fifty  cents,  etc.,  and  the  fourth 
and  last  grievance  was  rather  general  in  its 
tenure,  denouncing  especially  the  Grand 
Stewards'  Lodge  as  "resembling  the  inquisi- 
tion of  Spain."  In  conclusion  "the  immediate 
formation  of  a  new  Grand  Lodge,  on  the  an-' 
cient  platform  and  according  to  ancient  Ma- 
sonic principles  and  usages"  was  recom- 
mended and  the  general  principles  on  which 
such  a  body  was  to  be  governed  were  pre- 
sented in  detail.  This  report  was  adopted  and 
the  meeting  revived — in  name  at  least — St. 
John's  Grand  Lodge.  Richard  Thum,  of 
York  Lodge,  was  elected  Grand  Master, 
Charles  G.  Waterbury,  of  Atwood  Lodge,  No. 
208,  Deputy  Grand  Master,  R.  S.  Van  Tas- 
sel, of  Hyatt  Lodge,  No.  205,  and  Andrew 
J.  Fisher,  of  Keystone  Lodge,  No.  235,  Grand 
Wardens,  and  Charles  W.  Willetts,  of  Benevo- 
lent Lodge,  No.  192,  Grand  Secretary,  while 
the  other  officers  were  selected  from  mem- 
bers of  these  Lodges  and  from  Worth  Lodge, 
No.  210,  and  Independent  Lodge,  No.  185. 
Atwood  had  no  place  on  the  board  of  officers. 
His  friends  claimed  that  the  movement  had 
culminated  in  open  rebellion  against  his 
wishes  or  that  he  remained  simply  a  spectator 
of  the  steps  being  taken  to  bring  about  open 
rebellion.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  on  June  24,  1853,  he  made  his 
appearance  in  the  new  body  and  installed  its 
officers,  placing  in  their  hands  the  banner 
and  regalia  which  had  been  used  by  the  pre- 
vious St.  John's  Grand  Lodge — the  body  we 
have  generally  coupled  with  his  name.  Next 
year  he  became  Grand  Master. 

Thus  there  were  again  three  Grand  Lodges 
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in  New  York.  The  triangular  fight  was  again 
on  and  while  opposition  to  Chancellor  Wal- 
worth was  the  main  cause  of  the  new  schism 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  were  other  influ- 
ences at  work,  all  of  which  had  a  more  or  less 
direct  effect  upon  the  crisis. 

One  of  these  was  the  invasion  of  New  York 
by  what  are  known  in  Masonry  as  the  "hautes 
grades."  For  many  years  prior  to  the  time 
of  which  we  are  now  writing  the  Grand  Lodge 
had  emphatically  claimed  to  have  sole  juris- 
diction in  the  State  of  New  York  over  the 
first  three  degrees  in  what  was,  and  is,  known 
as  the  York  rite,  and  objected  to  the  exempli- 
fication of  these  degrees  in  any  other  rite 
within  her  jurisdiction.  She  had  no  authority 
to  interfere  and  did  not  attempt  to  interfere 
with  any  body  claiming  to  be  Masonic  and 
dealing  with  the  "haute  grades*'  or  anything 
else,  but  she,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  that 
they  should  not  interfere  with  the  craft  de- 
grees. 

Early  in  1853  James  Foulhouze,  who  called 
himself  **Commander  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Supreme  Council,  Scottish  Rite,"  came  to 
New  York  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  State  Supreme  Council.  He 
came  north,  in  fact,  with  the  view  of  plant- 
ing such  a  council  in  every  State  which  would 
work  the  Scottish  Rite  degrees.  Atwood, 
then  nominally  at  the  head  of  a  Council,  seems 
to  have  fallen  in  with  Foulhouze's  purposes 
and  furthered  his  aims.  The  Foulhouze  State 
Council  was  inaugurated  and  in  March,  1853, 
it  issued  two  warrants,  one  to  John,  the  Fore- 
runner, No.  I,  and  the  other  to  La  Sincerite, 
No.  2.  The  former  was  to  work  in  English, 
the  latter  in  French.  These  bodies  began 
their  w^ork  by  illustrating  the  three  degrees, 
according  to  their  system.  Atwood,  who- was 
more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  the 
manipulation  of  the  State  Council  claimed  that 
while  they  exemplified  the  three  degrees  it 
was  only  to  Master  Masons  and  that  it  was 
necessary  the  degrees  should  be  worked  by 
them  so  that  their  candidates  might  better 


understand  what  was  to  follow.  They  were, 
in  fact,  simply  in  the  nature  of  schools  of  in- 
struction and  as  only  Master  Masons  could  be 
initiated  into  the  rite  it  followed  that  there 
was  no  violation  of  the  position  of  the  Urand 
Lodge. 

That,  however,  was  not  the  opinion  of  the 
craft  and  it  was  at  once  surmised  that  the 
whole  proceeding  was  but  the  entering  wedge 
for  another  Grand  Lodge.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  Grand  Lodge  meeting  on  June 
7,  1853,  Nelson  Randall,  the  retiring 
Grand  Master,  referred  to  the  subject 
as  follows:  *T  have  been  informed  that  one 
or  more  Lodges  in  the  Scottish  Rite  have 
been  established  within  the  last  few  months 
in  the  city  of  New  York  under  the  patronage 
and  countenance,  or  assumed  authority  of  a 
distinguished  Past  Grand  Master  in  this 
Grand  Lodge,  and  that  a  part  or  all  of  the 
persons  so  associated  have  withdrawn  from 
some  of  our  subordinates.  This  subject  should 
be  inquired  into  and  the  facts  ascertained  and 
laid  before  the  Grand  Lodge  and  the  frater- 
nity. If  it  is  seriously  attempted  to  set  up 
a  rival  rite  in  the  first  three  degrees  such 
action  of  the  Grand  Lodge  should  be  had  as 
may  be  considered  justifiable  and  likely  to 
prevent  it." 

The  whole  matter,  presenting  many  phases, 
was  turned  over  to  a  committee  consisting  of 
John  L.  Lewis,  Jr.,  J.  F.  Brown  and  William 
Seymour,  and  these  brothers  seem  to  have 
given  the  entire  subject  very  careful  attention. 
On  June  10,  the  day  after  Atw^ood  had  an- 
nounced his  withdrawal  from  the  Grand 
Lodge,  these  gentlemen  submitted  a  report 
which,  after  again  declaring  the  supremacy  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  over  the  symbolic  degrees 
and  pointing  out  that  "the  Councils  of  the 
Scottish,  or  'Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite,'  both 
at  Charleston  and  Boston,  while  claiming  to 
have  originally  had  these  three  degrees  in 
their  system,  have  published  to  the  w^orld  their 
formal  abandonment  of  them  to  the  Grand 
Lodges  of  the  different  States,"  submitted  the 
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following  conclusions,  which  were  unani- 
mously adopted: 

1.  That  Brother  Atwood,  having  voluntar- 
ily abandoned  his  position  as  a  Past  Grand 
Master,  all  his  rights  and  privileges  as  such 
shall  henceforth  cease. 

2.  That  we  regard  the  fact  of  the  establish- 
ment of  Lodges  to  confer  any  degrees  of  Ma- 
sonry (under  whatever  rite  they  may  claim) 
by  any  Masonic  authority  other  than  this 
Grand  Lodge,  upon  any  person  who  is  not  a 
Master  Mason,  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  and  as 
such  it  shall  be  sternly  rebuked  and  resisted, 
as  this  Grand  Lodge  has,  of  undoubted  right, 
sole,  original,  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
these  three  degrees  in  this  State. 

3.  That  the  persons  who  have  received,  or 
shall  receive  said  degrees,  or  what  purports 
to  be  said  degrees  in  the  above  mentioned 
Lodges  shall  be  and  are  hereby  held  to  be 
clandestine  Masons;  and  all  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Grand  Lodge  are  hereby  strictly  forbidden  to 
have  any  Masonic  intercourse  or  communica- 
tion with  them,  and  this  interdiction  shall 
apply  to  all  Grand  Lodges  that  may  hereafter 


acknowledge  the  authority  of  said  Grand  Body 
of  the  Scottish  Rite. 

4.  That  any  Lodge  in  this  jurisdiction 
which  shall  hold  its  meetings  in  the  same 
room  with  any  Lodge  of  irregular  and  clan- 
destine Masons  subjects  itself  to  the  discipli- 
nary action  of  this  Grand  Lodge — such  acts 
beeing  strictly  forbidden. 

In  September  formal  charges  w^ere  preferred 
against  Atwood  and  as  he  did  not  appear  to 
defend  himself  and  instead  sent  an  abusive 
letter  to  the  Grand  officers,  he  was  formally 
expelled  at  the  December  meeting.  Robert 
B.  Folger,  Charles  J.  Waterbury,  Richard 
Thun,  A.  J.  Fisher,  R.  S.  Van  Tassell,  Charles 
W.  Willetts  an4  John  B.  Ewing  were  also  ex- 
pelled. They  were  all  prominent  not  only  in 
the  new  St.  John's  body  but  also  in  the  Foul- 
houze-Atwood  Scottish  Rite.  In  1854  La 
Sincerite  Lodge,  No.  2,  suspended  its  labors, 
and  those  of  its  members  who  had  belonged 
to  La  Union  Francaise  confessed  their  error 
to  the  Lodge,  asked  for  a  dispensation  to  form 
a  new  Lodge  and  had  their  request  granted. 
It  is  questionable  if  St.  John,  the  Forerunner, 
ever  did  more  than  work  the  degrees  by  way 
of  illustration  and  its  charter  was  revoked 
soon  after  it  was  issued. 
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CONFUSION  IN  THE  CRAFT. 


jINOTHER  annoyance,  not  of 
equal  consequence  with  the  new 
schism,  it  is  true,  nor  so  serious 

"  in  its  results,  was  the  agitation 
which  started  about  this  time  for  a  division  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  into  two  parts.  The  rapid 
increase  in  the  ranks  of  the  order,  the  steadily 
gathering  flow  of  new  Lodges,  had  caused  the 
Grand  body,  when  fully  attended,  to  become 
unwieldy,  and  the  Past  Masters  in  the  city,  al- 
though loyal  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  still  seemed 
to  suffer  their  deprivation  of  a  vote  in  the 
Grand  Lodge  in  silence  rather  than  with  con- 
tent. Then  the  amount  paid  for  mileage  and 
time  was  a  steadily  increasing  item,  and  the 
many  causes  of  disaffection,  some  of  which 
we  have  just  described,  gave  color  to  the  view 
which  many  began  to  entertain  that  perfect 
harmony  would  never  be  attained  in  New 
York  until  the  Grand  Lodge  divided  the  ter- 
ritory into  two  portions — thus  forming  two 
compact  bodies,  living  in  harmony  and  aiding 
each  other.  The  matter  finally  took  definite 
shape  when,  at  the  quarterly  meeting  on 
March  i,  1853,  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
then  Grand  Treasurer,  Thomas  Dugan,  intro- 
duced the  following  document: 

Whereas,  The  number  of  Masonic  Lodges  and 
of  Masons  have  multiplied  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York 
with  unparalleled  rapidity  during  the  past  few  years, 
increasing  the  Grand  body  to  an  unwieldy  and 
nonlegislative  proportion,  there  being  at  this  time 
nearly  1,200  members  entitled  to  a  vote,  besides 
those  Past  Masters  who  are  permitted  to  speak 
but  not  to  vote,  and 


Whereas,  The  distance  that  many  of  the  mem- 
bers have  to  travel,  in  some  instances  over  five 
hundred  miles,  to  attend  a  single  meeting  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  is  deemed  inconvenient,  onerous, 
and  burthensome,  involving  a  great  loss  of  time, 
and  not  unfrequently  compelling  several  of  them 
to  ask  and  obtain  leave  of  absence  to  return  to 
their  homes  before  the  principal  business  of  the 
session  is  transacted,  thereby  frustrating,  defeating 
or  postponing  important  matters;  and 

Whereas,  The  large  amount  of  funds  necessary 
to  pay  the  mileage,  in  the  aggregate  thousands 
of  miles,  and  the  per  diem  of  those  members,  di- 
verts from  their  legitimate  application  the  funds 
that  ou^rht  to  be  sacred  to  charity  alone,  thereby 
precluding  the  great  State  or  City  of  New  York 
from  possessing  or  supporting  a  single  institution 
under  the  auspices  of  Masons,  dedicated  to  benevo- 
lence or  instruction,  and  oftentimes  forcing  relief 
to  be  denied  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  to  the 
widow  and  orphan  of  our  deceased  brethren;  and 

Whereas,  The  interests  of  the  city  and  country 
brethren  (a  distinctive  appellation  heretofore  in- 
vented) are  considered  in  many  respects  to  be  dia- 
metrically opposite;  sectional  and  geographical  dis- 
tinctions, creating,  engendering  and  fostering  local 
jealousies,  heart  burnings,  and  feelings  of  animosity, 
that  ought  to  be  entirely  unknown  amongst  mem- 
bers of  the  same  State,  but  more  particularly  among 
Masons;  and 

Whereas,  The  contingent  expenses  of  the  coun- 
try and  city  Lodges  are  unequal,  enabling  the  for- 
mer to  initiate  candidates  for  one-half  the  amount 
usually  and  necessarily  charged  by  the  latter,  where 
rents  and  all  other  expenses  are  high,  where  a 
majority  of  the  Lodges  meet  weekly  instead  of 
monthly,  where  the  appeals  for  relief  of  the  dis- 
tressed from  all  parts  of  the  world  are  constant 
and  urgent  instead  of  limited  and  occasional;  and 

Whereas,  The  disfranchisement  of  the  Past  Mas- 
ters, though  submitted  to,  as  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, is  deemed  by  many  a  grievous  and  sore 
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hardship,  particularly  by  our  aged  brothers,  who 
advanced  in  Masonry  as  in  years,  feel  acutely  the 
deprivation  of  a  privilege  they  never  heard  ques- 
tioned until  1849,  and  nearly  all  of  whom  in  the 
city  anxiously  look  forward  to  a  restoration  of 
this  ancient  right;  and 

Whereas,  Certain  religious  and  benevolent  so- 
cieties have,  for  somewhat  similar  reasons  and 
causes,  harmoniously  and  peaceably  divided  into 
northern  and  southern  dioceses  or  jurisdictions, 
which  has  been  found  to  work  well  and  advan- 
tageously for  both  divisions;  and 

Whereas,  Certain  propositions  have  been  pro- 
posed, discussed  and  aeitated,  and  recently  pre- 
sented in  the  printed  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  to  remove  the  Grand  Lodge  from 
the  city  of  New  York,  which,  if  ever  carried  into 
effect,  would  be  inexpedient,  disastrous  and  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  original  Consti- 
tution of  this  Grand  Lodge;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the'  State 
of  New  York,  do  hereby  mutually  agree  to  sepa- 
rate and  divide  and  form  two  Grand  Lodges,  one 
to  be  called  the  Southern  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  other  the  Northern 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  ten  be  appointed, 
five  from  the  country  and  five  from  the  city,  the 
Grand  Master  being  chairman,  to  arrange  and  de- 
vise a  plan  or  basis  of  division,  and  report  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  as  soon  as  possible. 

Brother  Dugan  seemed  content  with  plac- 
ing the  matter  before  the  Grand  Lodge  so 
far  as  any  effort  at  immediate  legislation  was 
concerned,  but  a  stirring  agitation  for  and 
against  his  resolutions  was  maintained  in  the 
press.  The  country  Lodges  took  the  matter 
tip  and  many  passed  resolutions  favoring  the 
scheme  of  a  division,  while  a  convention  at 
Rochester  on  September  2,  at  which  thirty- 
two  Lodges  were  represented,  passed  a  reso- 
lution expressing  a  belief  that  the  cause  of 
Masonry  in  the  State  would  be  best  conserved 
by  the  proposed  change. 

This  last  was  the  most  serious  display  of 
opinion,  as  it  brought  to  the  front  a  series  of 
well  prepared  arguments  in  favor  of  the  di- 
vision, arranged  with  clearness  so  as  to  bring 
out  into  distinct  relief  the  dangers  which  the 
Grand   Lodge  was   passing    through,  the 


amount  of  ill  will — the  very  reverse  of  Ma- 
sonic harmony — it  was  engendering,  and 
plainly  pointed  out  how  completely  the  Com- 
pact of  1827  had  been  broken  and  how  law 
suits  were  eating  up  the  funds  of  the  Grand 
Lodges,  besides  affording  the  world  an  un- 
seemly spectacle,  and  it  asserted  plainly  that 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
were  excessive,  simply  through  mismanage- 
ment. All  these  details  were  submitted  to 
the  Lodges  of  the  State  in  the  form  of  a  cir- 
cular and  created  a  decided  impression. 

There  is  little  use  here  to  enlarge  upon  all 
the  points  in  the  controversy.  The  subject  is 
dead  and  can  never  be  revived  and  so,  except 
in  a  general  way,  has  no  practical  interest,  at 
least  not  enough  to  warrant  us  devoting  sev- 
eral pages  to  the  presentation  of  arguments 
which  really  are  in  the  nature  of  salt  which 
has  lost  its  savor. 

The  matter  came  up  before  the  Grand  Lodge 
on  Sept.  6,  1853,  when  a  formal  communica- 
tion from  the  Rochester  meeting  was  laid  be- 
fore it.  But  Deputy  Grand  Master  Evans  re- 
fused to  receive  the  communication  and  permit 
it  to  be  discussed.  He  held  that  no  such  subject 
as  that  of  a  division  of  the  Grand  Lodge  could 
be  in  order  or  amenable  to  discussion.  A 
motion  was  made  that  the  paper  be  read,  he 
declined  to  put  the  motion;  a  motion  was 
made  to  receive  it  and  he  treated  it  in  a 
similar  manner,  as  he  did  another  motion 
appealing  against  his  decision.  A  protest 
against  all  this  was  drawn  up  and  presented 
to  the  Grand  Lodge,  the  curious  feature  of 
the  protest  being  that  its  first  signer  was  Rob- 
ert D.  Holmes,  afterward  Grand  Master  and 
one  of  the  most  keen  upholders  of  a  Grand 
Master's  prerogatives  of  which  Freemasonry 
in  New  York  has  any  ken.  The  whole  mat- 
ter was  finally  shelved  in  June,  1854,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

"That  there  should  be  but  one  Grand  Lodge 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  continue  as  it 
is  the  representative  arid  head  of  the  whole 
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Masonic  fraternity  in  the  State;  and  that 
therefore  a  division  of  the  jurisdiction  is  in- 
expedient/' 

One  peculiar  feature  brought  out  by  the  dis- 
cussion was  that  at  the  time  there  were  six 
symbolic  bodies  in  the  State  claiming  Masonic 
independence: 

1.  The  Grand  Lodge. 

2.  The  Phillips  Grand  Lodge. 

3.  Pythagoras  Lodge  under  Grand  Lodge 
of  Hamburg. 

4.  The  African  Lodges  under  a  ''Grand 
Lodge  of  North  America." 

5.  The  new  St.  John's  Grand  Louge. 

6.  The  Lodges  under  the  Atwood  Scottish 
Rite. 

In  this  list  the  poor  Africans  could  hardly 
be  called  enemies  of  the  '  Grand  Lodge  or 
as  opposing  it  in  the  slightest  degree,  but 
the  others  were  crowding  around  it  in  more 
or  less  vehement  denunciations  and  attempt- 
ing to  thwart  it  in  every  way  possible.  Some 
were  honest  in  their  contention,  however 
wrong  they  were  in  principle  and  method,  like 
the  Phillips  body  and  the  Germans  in  Pytha- 
goras, but  the  new  St.  John's  Lodge  was  a 
contemptible  upstart  and  the  so-called  Scot- 
tish Rite  Lodges  were  founded  for  no  other 
purposes  than  to  make  money  for  their  origi- 
nators and  gratify  personal  pique  and  dis- 
temper by  dragging  into  an  offensive  posi- 
tion one  of  the  most  impressive  systems 
of  which  Masonry  can  boast.  Still  good  and 
bad,  honest  and  dishonesty  they  were  all  thorns 
in  the  side  of  the  old  Grand  Lodge  and  all 
were  more  or  less  eager  for  its  destruction. 

Chancellor  Walworth's  experience  as  Grand 
Master  was  not  satisfactory  to  him.  He  evi- 
dently saw  that  an  error  had  been  made  in  his 
election,  and,  having  Justified  his  claims  to 
election  and  having  served  one  year — a  year 
more  memorable  for  its  controversies  and  bit- 
terness than  for  anything  else — he  faced  the 
Grand  Lodge  in  June,  1854,  with  the  de- 
termined purpose  of  retiring.  The  year  of  his 
leadership  had  not,  however,  been  an  unsuc- 
cessful one;  indeed  he  left  the  Grand  Lodge 


more  prosperous  than  he  had  found  it.  No 
less  than  twenty-six  dispensations  for  new 
Lodges  had  been  issued,  bringing  the  num- 
ber on  the  roll  up  to  286  and  the  total 
membership  to  15,000.  The  funds,  too,  had 
substantially  increased  and  nearly  all  the 
Lodges  were  prospering.  The  reception  of 
the  Chancellor  was  as  warm  as  the  most  en- 
thusiastic admirers  cQuld  have  desired  and 
when  he  addressed  the  gathering  his  every 
word  was  followed  with  the  most  intense  in- 
terest. As  that  address,  under  the  circum- 
stances was  really  a  historical  document  we 
give  it  in  full: 

Under  the  protecting  care  of  the  Great  Archi- 
tect of  the  Universe  we  are  again  permitted  to 
meet  m  friendly  communication,  to  watch  over 
and  promote  the  interests  of  that  portion  of  the 
fraternity  which  is  committed  to  our  care  and  pro- 
tection. 

During  the  past  year,  He,  whose  ways  are  in- 
scrutable, has  permitted,  in  our  part  of  the  universe, 
a  desolating  pestilence  to  shroud  some  of  the 
Lodges,  and  the  domestic  altars  of  many  of  oiir 
Masonic  brethren  are  in  mourning.  But  the  fra- 
ternity in  this  State  are  permitted  to  offer  up  grate- 
ful thanks  for  their  general  exemption  from  calami- 
tous visitations.  And  I  am  enabled  to  congratulate 
you  all  upon  the  rapid  increase  and  continued  pros- 
perity of  the  order  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
this  Grand  Lodge. 

Since  the  close  of  our  last  annual  communica- 
tion twenty-six  dispensations  for  the  opening  of 
new  Lodges  have  been  granted,  including  one  or 
two  previously  issued,  the  period  of  returns  for 
which  have  been  extended  until  this  time.  Most 
of  these  new  Lodges  now  working  under  dispen- 
sations will  undoubtedly  apply  to  you  for  war- 
rants to  continue  their  work,  and  to  constitute 
their  Masters  and  Wardens  members  of  this  body. 
The  whole  number  of  subordinate  Lodges  now  un- 
der your  jurisdiction,  including  the  twenty-six  work- 
ing under  dispensation,  is  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  and  the  number  of  affiliated  Masons  connected 
with  them  is  probably  about  fifteen  thousand;  al- 
though the  returns  to  the  Grand  Secretary's  office 
are  too  imperfect  to  enable  me  to  ascertain  the 
precise  number  of  affiliated  Masons  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Grand  Lodge  at  this  time.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  subordinate  Lodges  connected 
with  us,  and  acknowledging  this  as  the  only  legi- 
timate superintending  Masonic  jurisdiction  in  tne 
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State,  are  located  in  the  adjoining  cities  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  while  the  whole  number  of 
irregular  and  clandestine  Lodges  connected  with 
any  and  all  of  the  spurious  and  schismatic  Ma- 
sonic organizations  in  the  State,  of  every  kind, 
does  not  probably  exceed  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  our  last  annual  com- 
munication, two  or  three  Lodges  which  had  been 
connected  with  us  surrendered  their  warrants,  and 
several  persons  who  had  been  members  of  those 
Lodges  formed,  in  connection  with  others,  an  un- 
authorized and  spurious  Masonic  association,  which 
they  styled  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  of  the  most 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Fraternity  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This 
and  the  irregular  and  unauthorized  association  over 
which  Mordecai  Myers  now  presides,  are  still  in 
operation,  and  each  claims  to  be  a  legitimate  Grand 
Lodge.  Delta  Lodge,  No.  242,  located  in  Brook- 
lyn, subsequent  to  our  last  annual  communica- 
tion, without  surrendering  its  warrant,  adopted  a 
resolution  to  withdraw  its  allegiance  from  this 
Grand  Lodge,  and  to  connect  itself  with  one  of 
those  irregular  and  unauthorized  associations. 
For  this  and  other  acts  of  insubordination  it  has 
been  called  upon  and  directed  to  surrender  its  war- 
rant, which  direction  it  has  not  yet  complied  with. 
The  irregular  Lodges  which  hold  their  meetings  at 
Pythagoras  Hall,  claiming  to  act  by  virtue  of  au- 
thority from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Hamburg,  also 
continue  their  meetings  in  that  hall;  and  Lodges 
instituted  by  Henry  C.  Atwood,  to  work  in  the 
Scottish  Rite,  have  continued  to  confer  what  they 
call  Masonic  degrees  upon  persons  who  are  not 
Master  Masons,  contrary  to  the  resolution  of  this 
Grand  Lodge  adopted  at  its  last  annual  communi- 
cation. 

In  August  last,  during  my  temporary  absence 
from  the  State,  the  Deputy  Grand  Master  issued 
a  circular  to  the  several  Lodges  under  our  juris- 
diction, forbidding  all  Masonic  intercourse  with 
any  of  these  irregular  associations  or  organizations, 
or  their  adherents  or  subordinates.  And  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  this  act  of 
the  Deputy  Grand  Master,  which  was  necessary 
to  enforce  and  preserve  the,  legitimate  authority 
and  jurisdiction  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  has  my  un- 
qualified concurrence  and  approval. 

On  the  4th  of  July  last,  in  pursuance  of  the 
directions  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  I  communicated 
to  the  M.  W.  Brother  Prince  Lucien  Murat,  Grand 
Master  of  the  Grand  Orient  of  France,  the  gratifi- 
cation which  we  had  experienced  at  his  elevation 
to  the  important  position  which  he  now  occupies, 
and  our  cordial  reciprocation  of  the  fraternal  senti- 


ments expressed  by  him  in  his  communication  to 
this  Grand  Lodge  of  the  ist  of  May,  1852.  I  also 
availed  myself  of  that  occasion  to  express  to  him 
my  conviction  that  he  would  succeed  in  his  very 
laudable  desire  to  render  himself  useful,  not  only 
to  the  fraternity  in  France,  but  to  the  institution 
of  Masonry  generally,  the  benefits  of  which  insti- 
tution are  co-extensive  with  civilization.  I  also 
requested  him  to  say  to  the  fraternity  of  France, 
that  it  was  my  most  earnest  desire  that  the  bond 
of  brotherhood  which  binds  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  this  Grand  Lodge  to  those  of  the  Grand 
Orient  of  Franjj^e,  might  continue  to  strengthen 
and  brighten  until  our  labors  on  earth  were  ended, 
and  that  eventually  we  might  all  meet  in  Grand 
Communication  in  that  higher  temple,  not  built 
by  mortal  hands,  where  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Universe  presides. 

In  forwarding  the  credentials  to  the  R.  W. 
Brother  R.  W.  Hartley,  as  the  representative  of 
this  Grand  Lodge  at  the  Grand  National  Orient  of 
Peru,  I  requested  him  to  express  to  its  officers 
and  members  the  sincere  pleasure  it  gave  us  to 
exchange  our  friendly  greetings  >vith  them,  and  to 
recognize  them  as  brethren  of  the  same  mystic 
tie,  and  bound  to  us  by  a  strong  fraternal  cord, 
which  I  trusted  would  not  be  easily  broken.  I 
have  recently  received  a  communication  from 
Brother  Hartley,  stating  that  on  the  20th  of  April, 
1854,  he  was  duly  received  by  that  Grand  Orient 
as  our  representative,  and  that  our  friendly  greet- 
ings were  fully  reciprocated  by  the  M.  W.  Grand 
Master  and  the  other  officers  of  the  Grand  National 
Orient  of  Peru.  The  Grand  Master  also  stated  to 
him  that  care  would  be  taken  to  appoint  and  ac- 
credit a  representative  to  this  Grand  Lodge,  and 
thus  to  cement  and  perfect  more  strongly  that 
bond  of  union  which  ought  ever  to  exist  between 
the  high  altars  of  our  order. 

In  April  last,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  M. 
W.  Grand  Master  of  Connecticut  to  the  officers 
and  members  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  be  present  at  Danbury,  with  two  or 
three  others  of  our  Grand  officers  and  many  of 
our  members,  to  assist  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Con- 
necticut in  laying  the  copestone  of  a  noble  monu- 
ment which  the  Masons  of  Connecticut,  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  government  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Danbury,  have  erected  to  the  memory  of 
our  deceased  brother,  Major  Gen.  Wooster,  of  the 
army  of  the  Revolution,  who,  like  our  lamented 
brother.  Gen.  Joseph  Warren,  nobly  sacrificed  his 
life  for  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of  his 
country.  And  long  may  that  monument  remain 
to  teach  the  fraternity  that  it  is  a  Masonic  duty 
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to  sacrifice  even  life  itself,  when  necessary,  for  the 
welfare  of  our  country  and  the  preservation  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  our  brethren. 

Among  other  Masonic  irregularities  in  some  of 
our  subordinate  Lodges  to  which  my  attention  has 
been  called,  is  the  desecration  of  the  Christian  Sab- 
bath by  the  opening  of  a  Lodge  for  labor  on  that 
holy  day.  Although  such  occurrences  have  not  been 
common,  and  are  confined  to  a  very  few  Lodges, 
I  deem  it  my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  to  these  irregularities,  as  they  should 
not  at  any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  be 
allowed.  Even  those  members  oC.the  order  who 
do  not  keep  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  holy 
time  must  so  far  respect  the  feelings  and  wishes 
of  their  brethren  and  of  the  Christian  community 
in  which  they  reside  as  not  to  violate  the  sanctity 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  thereby  wound  the  feelings  of 
their  brethren,  and  bring  discredit  upon  the  insti- 
tution of  Masonry. 

Let  me  also  impress  upon  every  officer  and  mem- 
ber of  this  Grand  Lodge,  and  upon  every  Mason 
who  loves  our  institution,  the  duty  of  being  circum- 
spect in  all  his  words  and  actions,  and  of  dis- 
countenancing immoralities  in  others,  as  well  as 
of  keeping  his  own  white  apron  untarnished  by 
a  single  stain.  It  was  written  by  the  pen  of  in- 
spiration, under  the  dictation  of  the  unerring  wis- 
dom of  the  Most  High,  that  virtue  exalteth  a 
nation.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  vice  or  im- 
morality, unrestrained,  is  not  only  a  reproach  to 
any  community  or  institution  where  it  is  allowed 
to  exist,  but  it  will  sooner  or  later  entirely  destroy 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  that  community,  or  that 
institution.  Let  us,  therefore,  endeavor  so  to  con- 
duct ourselves,  not  only  in  our  intercourse  with 
each  other  as  brethren,  but  also  in  all  our  deal- 
ings with  others  who  do  not  belong  to  the  fra- 
ternity, as  not  to  bring  discredit  upon  ourselves, 
or  upon  the  institutions  of  Masonry  to  which  we 
belong. 

Recollect,  my  brethren,  the  parting  declaration 
of  that  illustrious  brother,  who  was  first  in  war, 
first  in  peace,  and  who  should  always  be  first  in 
the  recollection  of  every  true  Mason;  that,  "re- 
ligion and  morality  are  the  indispensable  sup- 
ports of  all  those  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead 
to  prosperity." 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our  Grand 
Masters  who  ever  occupied  the  Oriental  Chair,  who 
has  long  since  taken  his  departure  for  that  Grand 
Lodge  above,  has  also  said  that  the  insufiiciency 
of  human  laws  for  their  intended  objects  were  pal- 
pable from  the  daily  operations  of  societv  and  the 
accumulated  experience  of  ages;  that  the  efficacy 


of  the  law  of  public  opinion  was  also  limited,  and 
had  all  the  imperfections  attached  to  humanity;  but 
that  the  sanctions  of  divine  law  supplied  all  these 
deficiencies,  covered  the  whole  area  of  human  ac- 
tion, reached  every  case,  punished  every  sin,  and 
recompensed  every  virtue.  Its  rewards  and  its  pun- 
ishments are  also  graduated  with  perfect  justice; 
and  its  appeals  to  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  men 
are  of  the  most  potent  character  and  transcendent 
influence. 

In  view  of  these  important  facts,  permit,  me, 
my  brethren,  to  remind  you  that  this  divine  law  is 
only  found  in  the  Bible,  that  great  light  of  Ma- 
sonry, which  we  are  all  taught  to  study  and  re- 
vere. And  let  me  recommend  to  you  what  the 
learned  and  pure-minded  Sir  Matthew  Hale  recom- 
mended to  his  children — to  read  seriously  and  rev- 
erently every  day  a  portion  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures, and  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory and  the  doctrines  thereof. 

It  is  in  the  Bible  alone  that  the  Mason  is  fully 
instructed  in  all  the  great  duties  which  he  owes  to 
his  brothers  and  to  his  fellow  men,  as  well  as  in 
those  duties  which  he  owes  to  himself  and  to  his 
Maker,  the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe  and 
the  Grand  Master  of  that  Celestial  Lodge  above, 
in  which  every  true  Mason  hopes,  at  a  future  day, 
to  hold  an  unquestioned  seat.  The  Bible  instructs 
us  in  that  general  civilization  which  consists  in  sub- 
duing and  controlling  the  passions,  in  cultivating 
the  social  virtues,  and  in  regarding  the  rights  of 
others  as  commensurate  with  our  own.  Nowhere  else 
do  we  find  that  great  precept  of  true  charity  and 
benevolence,  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that 
they  should  do  unto  us  in  like  circumstances,  urged 
upon  our  attention  as  an  absolute  and  binding  duty. 

By  a  careful  and  diligent  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  statesman,  the  scholar,  and  the  Mason, 
as  well  as  the  Christian,  will  find  himself  a  much 
wiser,  if  not  a  much  better  man.  I  hope  and  trust, 
therefore,  that  this  great  light  of  Masonry,  which 
exceeds  all  other  books  in  the  weight  of  its  au- 
thority, and  in  the  extent  of  its  usefulness;  which 
has  successively  withstood  the  gross  sarcasms  of 
a  Paine,  and  the  more  refined  wit  of  a  Voltaire, 
as  well  as  the  separate  and  combined  attacks  of 
a  host  of  others,  many  of  whom  probably  have 
but  seldom  examined  its  inspired  pages,  will  not 
only  be  found  in  every  Lodge,  where  its  pres- 
ence is  always  indispensable,  but  that  it  will  also 
be  found  and  studied  at  the  social  firesides  of 
every  member  of  the  fraternity,  and  that  each  and 
every  one  of  us,  and  every  true  Mason  may  thereby 
with  the  assistance  of  Divine  grace,  be  made  wise 
unto  salvation. 
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In  conclusion,  my  brethren,  allow  me  to  an- 
nounce to  you  that  it  is  not  itly  intention  to  per- 
mit my  name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate  for  a 
re-election  to  the  office  of  Grand  Master.  I  for 
several  years  resisted  the  importunities  of  Brother 
Milnor,  and  others  of  my  brethren  in  this  city, 
to  allow  my  name  to  be  used  for  this  situation, 
because  I  believed  I  should  not  be  able  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  office  without  interfering 
with  other  important  avocations.  I  have  now 
tried  it  for  one  year,  and  find  that  I  have  not 
the  requisite  leisure  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
Grand  Master  of  Masons  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  as  those  duties  ought  to  be  discharged,  and 
I  cannot  consent  to  be  a  Masonic  drone,  to  en- 
joy the  honors  of  this  situation,  without  rendering 
the  Grand  Lodge  a  proper  equivalent  in  services 
therefor. 

One  peculiar  result  of  the  troubles  of  the 
year  was  an  application  presented  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  from  John  W.  Simons  and  Dan- 
iel Sickles  for  a  demission  from  "membership 
and  a  full  discharge  from  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, honors  and  responsibilities  of  the 
order."  Both  brothers  came  into  the  Grand 
Lodge  with  the  Atwood  body,  to  which  they 
had  originally  belonged,  and  the  application 
is  deserving  of  notice  not  only  on  account  of 
the  subsequent  fame  they  both  enjoyed  in  the 
fraternity  in  the  State,  but  on  account  of  the 
peculiarity  of  the  proceeding.  It  seems  to  us 
that,  great  as  the  prerogatives  of  a  Grand 
Lodge  are,  and  must  of  necessity  be,  releasing 
a  man  from  solemn  and  binding  obligations 
he  had  voluntarily  taken  upon  himself  is  be- 
yond its  ability — should  be  regarded  cis  be- 
yond its  power.  We  believe  in  the  old  adage 
that  once  a  Mason  always  a  Mason,  and  do 
not  consider  that  even  expulsion  absolves  a 
man  from  any  particle  of  the  obligations  which 
he  took  at  the  altar  of  Masonry.  A  man, 
being  outlawed,  is  not  thereby  released  from 
his  duties  to  society,  and  if  he  commits  murder 
he  will  soon  discover,  if  caught,  that  the  law 
will  bring  him  very  close  within  its  pale. 
However,  in  this  case  the  Grand  Lodge  duly 
released  the  brethren,  and,  as  if  to  make  the 
proceeding  seem  all  the  more  like  a  carica- 
ture, in  two  years  Simons  was  again  permit- 


ted to  assume  his  "rights,  privileges,  honors 
and  responsibilities/'  as  if  nothing  had  oc- 
curred, while  Sickles  subsequently  applied  for 
and  received  the  same  fraternal  treatment. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Correspondence  contained  that  year  such  an 
interesting  resume  of  the  domestic  and  foreign 
position  of  the  Grand  Lodge  that  we  cannot 
forbear  reporting  that  section  of  it  in  full. 
It  was  written  by  Finley  M.  King,  afterward 
Grand  Master,  and  its  sentiments  were  en- 
dorsed by  the  Grand  Lodge.  The  resume,  it 
may  here  be  stated,  was  called  forth  by  two 
propositions  concerning  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  New  York  which  were  propounded 
by  Past  Grand  Master  Foster  of  Missouri. 
The  propositions  were: 

1.  That  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia  are  hereby  fraternally  solicited  each  to  ap- 
point a  committee  on  behalf  of  the  Grand  Lodges 
of  the  United  States,  to  examine  and  adjust  all 
differences  existing  among  the  fraternity  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
New  York  is  hereby  fraternally  requested  to  sub- 
mit the  entire  difficulties  of  that  jurisdiction  to  the 
aforesaid  committee,  so  far  as  the  same  are  con- 
nected with  Ancient  Craft  Masonry;  that  all  par- 
ties interested  be  permitted  and  required  to  lay 
their  grievances  before  the  said  committee,  that  they 
may  be  finally  and  forever  healed. 

2.  Should  the  aforesaid  committees  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Virginia  be  unable  to  adjust  the  dif- 
ferences thus  submitted  to  them,  they  are  hereby 
empowered  to  call  to  their  assistance  an  equal  num- 
ber of  brethren  from  any  other  Grand  Lodge  in 
the  Union. 

In  a  report  to  his  Grand  Lodge  Brother 
Foster  said: 

I  have  forwarded  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  to  the 
Secretary  or  Chairman  of  Foreign  Correspondence 
of  each  Grand  Lodge  in  the  Union,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  them  on  the  subject  at  their 
earliest  convenience.  Masonry  has  suffered  so 
much  from  the  unhappy  differences  which  have 
agitated  that  jurisdiction,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it 
behooves  the  craft  throughout  this  continent  to 
look  well  to  the  future. 

Brother  Finley  M.  King's  reply  covered  the 
whole  ground,  and  covered  it  well: 
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Before  giving  our  views  upon  the  proposition  of 
Brother  Foster  itself,  we  will  avail  ourselves  of 
the  occasion  to  express  our  unqualified  confidence 
in  the  great  wisdom,  the  sound  judgment,  the  un- 
questionable integrity,  and  high  ability  of  the  pro- 
posed umpires.    As  being  both  venerable  in  Ma- 
sonic years,  and  as  having  ever  been  justly  dis- 
tinguished for  their  zeal  in  the  great  mission  of 
Masonry,  and  their  fidelity  to  its  principles  and 
its  time  honored  landmarks,  and  on  account  of 
their  Masonic  information,  they  are  eminently  en- 
titled to  our  highest  consideration  and  respect. 
There  are,  perhaps,  no  tribunals  in  symbolic  Ma- 
sonry, now  in  existence,  to  which  the  adjustment 
of  Masonic  difficulties  could  be  more  safely  in- 
trusted.   The  Grand  Lodges  of  Virginia  and  Massa- 
chusetts fully  understand,  too,  the  true  relations 
they  sustain  to  the  other  Grand  Lodges  of  the 
Union.    If  any  one  of  these  be  in  tribulation,  and 
the  aid  or  counsel  of  either  of  the  former  be  asked, 
they  will  not  be  backward  in  rendering  assist- 
ance.   But,  until  that  aid  or  counsel  is  solicited, 
they  will  not  obtrude  themselves  into  the  umpirage 
of  their  sister  Grand  Lodge's  affairs ;  they  will,  how- 
ever, take  those  measures  which  are  just  and  nec- 
essary to  protect  their  own  jurisdictions  from  im- 
proper contact  with  irregular  Masons,  and  from 
all  enemies  of  the  order,  in  whatever  region  their 
unmasonic  acts  may  be  manifest.    In  doing  this, 
they  are  performing  a  duty  which  legitimately  de- 
volves upon  them;  they  thereby  condemn  and  dis- 
countenance these  enemies  of  the  institution,  and 
withdraw  all  encouragement  from  their  unholy  acts. 
Their  influence  in  this  behalf  operates  cflfcctively, 
in  this,  that  they  co-operate  and  support  the  au- 
thorities of  the  jurisdiction  immediately  aflfected, 
and  withdraw  from  the  schismatics  that  sympathy 
which  forms  the  aliment  that  they  feed  upon,  and 
which  sustains  them.    We  believe  that  a  condemna- 
tion thus  expressed  is  far  more  effective  in  recon- 
ciHng  their  contumacy  to  the  just  commands  of 
Masonic  law.  and  in  preventing  the  repetition  of 
their  outrages,  than  any  arbitration  that  can  take 
place. 

In  regard  to  the  proposition  of  M.-.  W.  -.  Brother 
Foster,  unless  the  Grand  Lodge  order  otherwise, 
we  feel  it  our  duty  respectfully  to  decline  it.  We 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  was  conceived 
with  the  most  benevolent  motives,  and  designed  to 
effect  the  most  salutary  results;  yet.  inasmuch  as 
we  are  unable  to  perceive  that  the  interests  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  call  for  such  a  meas- 
ure, and  as  the  circumstances  we  will  name  com- 
pel us  to  decline  it.  we  feel  that  the  proposition, 
as  regards  peace,  harmony,  and  the  welfare  of  the 


institution,  will  produce  results  diametrically  op- 
posite to  those  contemplated  by  it.  We  will  not 
attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that  there  are  men 
and  organizations  in  this  State  whose  aims  and 
objects  are  the  prostration  of  Masonic  law  and 
the  disruption  of  Masonic  governments.  Their  acts 
and  operations  are  deeply  injurious  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  fraternity,  and  their  Masonic  existence, 
in  opposition  to  the  expressed  opinions  of  the  Ma- 
sonic world,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  craft.  They  are 
lepers  upon  the  body  Masonic;  and  as  such  the 
other  jurisdictions  of  the  United  States  are  as  much 
interested  in  destroying  their  capacity  for  evil,  as 
is  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York.  If,  instead  of 
tampering  with  these  schismatic  and  clandestine  or- 
ganizations, and  encouraging  their  contumacious 
behavior,  by  making  further  propositions  of  adjust- 
ment, and  new  offers  of  negotiation  and  settlement, 
our  sister  jurisdictions  will  declare  them  outlaws, 
as,  after  long  forbearance,  we  have  done,  there 
will  be  an  end  to  their  career.  But  so  long  as 
this  sympathy  is  extended  to  them — so  long  as 
they  are  given  the  importance  with  which  these 
propositions  invest  them — so  long,  indeed,  as  their 
members,  all  of  whom  have  been  expelled  or  de- 
clared clandestine  Masons  by  this  Grand  Lodge, 
are  permitted  to  visit  Lodges  of  other  jurisdictions, 
just  so  long  may  we  expect  the  fair  fame  of  the 
fraternity  to  suffer  from  their  outrages. 

We  are  persuaded  to  decline  the  proposition  of 
the  M.  W.  Brother  Foster  for  the  following,  among 
other  reasons: 

1.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  rests  upon 
the  same  foundation  of  Masonic  law  and  Masonic 
principles  that  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  Grand 
Lodges  of  the  Union;  and  being  conscious  of  this 
fact,  it  cannot  permit  itself  to  be  voluntarily 
placed  in  a  situation  that  would  lead  to  a  recession 
from  the  just  and  high  grounds  it  has  heretofore 
taken  in  preserving  its  honor  and  integrity. 

2.  It  cannot  be  a  party  to  a  mea.sure  which 
might  lead  to  a  restoration  or  accumulation  of  an 
irresponsible  representative  power  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  which  it  has  lopped  off  from  a  sense  of  im- 
perious duty,  and  to  preserve  the  jurisdiction  from 
impending  ruin. 

3.  If  we  could  persuade  ourselves  that  it  would 
be  right  or  expedient  for  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
New  York,  having  a  constituency  of  near  three  thou- 
sand Lodges,  including  at  least  three-fourths  of  all 
the  Lodges  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
and  whose  memberships  outnumber  any  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  western  hemisphere,  to  dissolve  their 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  pacifying  ten  or 
a  dozen  contumacious  Lodges  in  the  city  of  New 
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York,  we  have  no  assurance  that  a  mediation  in- 
volvint?  this  result  would  be  accepted  by  the  schis- 
matics; nor  does  the  Masonic  character  of  those 
schismatics  afford  much  guarantee  against  the  repe- 
tition of  the  same  scenes  of  violence  and  outrage 
with  which  the  rebellion  commenced. 

4.  We  conceive  that  a  proposition  for  media- 
tion between  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York,  or 
any  other  regular  Masonic  body,  and  the  Scot- 
tish Rite  organizations  of  the  city  of  New  York 
would  require  an  abandonment  of  all  self  respect, 
and  would  be  conceding  to  them  some  grounds 
for  continuing  their  unlawful  assemblies,  for  which 
there  is  not  now  in  truth  the  shadow  of  a  pre- 
text. If  the  proposed  mediation  should  be  unsuc- 
cessful in  inducing  them  to  abandon  their  organi- 
zation, it  would  be  a  quasi  acknowledgment  of  the 
rightfulness  of  their  positions. 

5.  The  individuals  who  are  connected  with  it, 
and  who  have  resuscitated  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  **St.  John's  Grand  Lodge,"  are  of  such 
material  that  the  fraternity  can  derive  no  benefit 
from  their  connection  with  it,  and  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  this  committee  that  it  is  infinitely  better 
for  the  interests  of  the  craft  that  they  should  re- 
main out  of  the  order  than  be  permitted  to  return 
to  it. 

6.  A  proffer  of  mediation  to  those  bodies  in  the 
city  of  New  York  which  pretend  to  derive  authority 
for  their  Masonic  existence  from  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Hamburg,  would,  of  course,  be  a  direct  acknowl- 
edgment to  them  and  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Eu- 
rope that  the  principles  of  indivisible  sovereifirnty 
and  of  Grand  Lodge  supremacy,  which  universally 
prevail  among  the  Grand  Lodges  of  the  United 
States,  are  matters  of  compromise.  To  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  these  principles  are  legitimate 
subjects  of  arbitration,  is  to  imagine  that  the 
Grand  Lodges  of  America  can  part  with  portions 
of  their  sovereignty  and  yet  maintain  their  right- 
ful authority  within  their  jurisdiction.  Until  the 
long  indifference  and  indecisive  action  of  the  Gi'and 
Lodges  of  this  country  shall  have  given  sufficient 
encouragement  to  the  progressive  Grand  Lodges 
of  Europe,  to  have  permitted  them  to  establish 
their  colonies  in  every  city  of  the  Union,  and  to 
have  prostrated  the  authority  and  destroyed  the 
supremacy  of  every  Grand  Lodge  in  this  confed- 
eracy, we  believe  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York 
will  never  make  this  concession.  If,  instead  of 
offering  to  compromise  principles  that  are  so  im- 
portant, so  vital  to  the  existence  of  Ancient  Craft 
Masonry  on  this  western  continent,  the  Grand 
Lodges  of  Missouri,  of  Alabama,  and  of  the  whole 
Union,  shall  meet  such  unwarranted  invasions  at 


the  threshold,  and  declare  the  invaders  to  be  irregu- 
lar and  clandestine,  and  forbid  all  fellowship  and 
intercourse  with  them  and  the  authors  of  their 
unhallowed  encroachments,  they  will  preserve  their 
temples  from  crumbling,  and  perpetuate  their  ex- 
istence, and  vouchsafe  their  blessings  to  a  grate- 
ful posterity  for  many  succeeding  generations. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  wink  at  these  en- 
croachments and  fellowship  with  their  perpetrators, 
and  allow  them  to  visit  their  Lodges,  the  canker 
worms  of  decay  and  dissolution  will  feed  upon 
their  vitals  till  their  life  blood  has  gone,  and  their 
glory  and  honor,  and  authority  and  power,  have 
departed  to  return  no  more. 

7.  The  narties  above  designated  are,  we  believe, 
the  only  ones  with  whom  a  mediation  could  possibly 
have  any  office  to  perform  in  this  jurisdiction;  for, 
as  to  any  illegal  organizations  within  tne  body  of 
the  order,  or  any  refractory  conduct  on  the  part 
of  any  of  the  members  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  or 
its  subordinates,  we  have  far  greater  confidence  in 
the  remedial  measures  that  are  within  the  power  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  to  adopt,  if  these  measures  be 
not  neutralized  by  indiscreet  action  abroad,  than 
in  any  mediation  that  can  be  offered. 

These  conclusions,  if  correct — and  we  believe 
them  to  be  deduced  from  a  calm  and  judicious  con- 
sideration of  all  the  momentous  questions  involved 
in  the  proposition — fully  dispose  of  and  settle  nega- 
tively the  question  of  the  proposed  mediation,  and 
we  hope  satisfactorily  to  our  sister  Grand  Lodges  of 
the  Union. 

The  remark  subjoined  to  the  proposition  of  M. 
W.  Foster,  warning  *'the  craft  throughout  this  conti- 
nent to  look  well  to  the  future,"  on  account  of  mat- 
ters which  have  disturbed  this  jurisdiction,  is  not  an 
unwise  caution.  So  far  as  the  sovereignty  and  the 
rightful  authority  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  and  the 
maintenance  of  Masonic  law,  are  concerned  or  in- 
volved, by  the  acts  of  the  schismatics,  the  rebels, 
or  the  invaders,  the  other  Grand  Lodges  of  the 
Union  are  equally  concerned  with  ourselves.  Those 
acts,  if  countenanced  by  direction  or  indirection, 
are  as  dangerous  and  threatening  to  the  existence  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Missouri  or  Alabama  as  to 
New  York.  If  the  lawful  edicts  and  solemn  acts  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  may  be  set  at 
naught;  if  its  members  may  rebel  against  its  au- 
thority, and  set  up  organizations  for  themselves, 
claiming,  and  being  encouraged  by  propositions  of 
compromise;  if  indeed  foreign  invaders  may  plant 
their  colonies  within  our  territory,  and  propagate  the 
spawn  of  the  Grand  Orients  of  Europe  upon  our 
Masonic  soil,  these  things  may  and  will  be  done 
wherever  among  the  States  of  the  Union  there  are. 
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or  may  be,  materials  to  work  with;  and  no  State  is 
without  them.  In  these  respects  the  acts  spoken  of, 
and  the  principles  involved  in  them  are  contagious. 
They  may  fasten  their  death-grasp  upon  the  pillars 
of  Missouri,  and  raze  the  foundations  of  the  temple 
of  Alabama  with  nearly,  if  not  quite  the  same  fa- 
cility as  those  of  New  York.  If  then  these  juris- 
dictions and  the  other  Grand  Lodges  of  the  Union 
would  prevent  the  spread  of  these  corrosive  and  de- 
structive influences,  they  will  stand  by  and  sustain 


the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  in  all  its  lawful 
acts  and  positions.  If  the  remark  of  Bro.  Foster 
was  designed  to  excite  the  animadversion  of  the 
Grand  Lodges  of  the  Union  upon  the  acts  of  New 
York,  it  was  unjust  and  unfraternal.  The  edicts  and 
resolves  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  the  acts  of  its  offi- 
cers, and  the  language  of  its  committees,  have  for 
years  past  received  almost  universal  endorsement^ 
and  that  endorsement  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  more 
cordial  and  general  than  during  the  past  five  years. 


/ 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


GRAND  MASTERS  EVANS  AND  LEWIS. 


HE  successor  to  Chancellor  Wal- 
worth, Joseph  D.  Evans,  elected 
in  1854,  while  by  no  means  the 
most  brilliant  Grand  Master  the 
Grand  Lodge  had  yet  chosen,  was  certainly 
by  no  means  the  least  useful. 

Brother  Evans  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1807.  His  parents  removed  to  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  there  the  future  Grand  Mas- 
ter received  his  education  and  business  train- 
ing. In  1842  he  was  made  a  Mason  in  Mar- 
shall Lodge,  No.  39,  Lynchburg,  and  after- 
word affiliated  with  St.  John's  Lodge,  No.  36, 
of  Richmond,  and  in  1846  became  its  Master. 
Two  years  later,  when  he  left  Richmond  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  New  York,  the  breth- 
ren presented  him  with  a  Past  Master's  jewel. 

Taking  up  his  abode  in  Brooklyn,  he  affil- 
iated with  Anglo-Saxon  Lodge.  His  business 
interests,  however,  lay  in  New  York,  and  here 
it  may  be  said  that  his  commercial  career  was 
as  brilliant  as  his  Masonic  one.  As  President 
of  the  New  York  Tobacco  Board  of  Trade  he 
exerted  himself  greatly  in  the  struggle  of 
1871-3  to  retain  the  bonded  warehouse  system 
in  New  York  City,  and  he  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Naval  Stores  and  To- 
bacco Exchange.  His  business  career  was 
marked  by  industry  and  probity,  his  word 
was  as  good  as  a  bond,  and,  while  he  paid 
close  attention  to  details,  he  acted  with  a 
breadth  of  view  and  a  wholesome  liberality 
which  showed  him  to  be  animated  by  as  much 
ambition  to  promote  the  general  good  as  to 
conserve  his  own  personal  ends.    He  was  a 


man  of  humble  piety  and  of  deep  religious 
sentiments  and  his  memory  is  yet  held  in  lov- 
ing remembrance  in  the  Church  of  the  Mes- 
siah, Brooklyn,  of  which  he  was  Vestryman 
and  Clerk  for  many  years. 

In  Anglo-Saxon  Lodge  Brother  Evans  be- 
came Master  in  1850,  was  elected  again  in  the 
following  year  and  declined  re-election  in 
1852.  In  the  Grand  Lodge  he  was  noted  for 
his  loyalty  and  his  conciliatory  spirit.  When 
the  Phillips  division  took  place  in  1849  Anglo- 
Saxon  Lodge  went  out  with  the  dissidents, 
but  Evans  exerted  all  his  influence  upon  the 
brethren  and  submitted  a  resolution  which, 
on  being  adopted,  broueht  the  Lodge  back  ta 
its  allegiance.  As  Grand  Master  he  tried  hard 
to  restore  harmony  in  the  jurisdiction,  and, 
though  he  did  not  fully  succeed,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  influence  hastened  the  final 
union  of  the  various  bodies  among  whom 
union  was  desired.  In  fact,  it  was  to  his  direct 
initiative  that  the  measures  were  taken  in 
1858  which  in  1859  finally  closed  the  disunited 
ranks.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  rep- 
resentative system  between  the  different 
Grand  Lodges  and  wrought  hard  to  make  it 
universal,  and  to  him  is  due  the  inauguration 
of  the  District  Deputy  system  as  we  have  it 
to-day — a  system  that  has  done  much  to  pre- 
serve the  unity  of  the  craft  and  to  lessen  the 
labors  of  the  Grand  Master  and  other  execu- 
tive officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

On  retiring  from  the  Grand  Master's  chair,, 
after  being  twice  elected.  Brother  Evans 
stepped  down  to  the  ranks  again  only  to  re- 
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sume  his  active  work.  In  1859  demitted 
from  Anglo-Saxon  Lodge,  affiliated  with 
Prince  of  Orange  Lodge,  No.  16,  and  became 
its  Master  in  i860.  In  1864  he  aided  in 
the  organization  of  Hillgrove  Lodge,  No.  540, 
and  later,  in  1867,  when  Hillgrove  had  be- 
come prosperous,  he  helped  to  organize  Mis- 
tletoe Lodge,  No.  647,  Brooklyn,  and  served 
as  its  Master  until  1870.  All  this  time  he  was 
more  or  less  active  in  all  the  Masonic 
branches.  Chapter  and  Crypt  had  no  mys- 
teries for  him  and  chivalric  Masonry  claimed 
him  as  a  faithful  knight.  In  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite  he  received  the  high- 
est degree,  Sovereign  Grand  Inspector  Gen- 
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eral,  and  for  two  years  presided  over  the 
Grand  Consistory,  Northern  Jurisdiction, 
while  as  Grand  Minister  of  State  he  accom- 
plished much  good  work. 

As  a  Mason  he  was  a  stanch  advocate  of 
maintaining  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the 
order;  and  in  showing  the  brethren  that  the 
ritual,  while  beautiful,  was  simply  an  intro- 
duction to  a  wonderful  system  of  philosophy, 
religious  and  moral,  he  never  tired.  The  land- 
marks of  Masonry  found  a  theme  which  en- 
gaged his  attention  for  many  years  and  his 


concise  arrangement  of  these  much  disputed 
essentials  found  great  favor  in  New  York. 
This  arrangement  is  to  be  found  printed  in  the 
current  edition  of  the  constitution,  a  position 
of  honor  which  it  should  always  occupy. 
There  never  lived  a  more  devoted  Mason  or 
one  who  interwove  Masonry  more  completely 
into  his  daily  life.  All  of  his  sons  in  this 
respect  emulated  his  example.  The  entire 
family  of  Brother  Evans  was  noted  for  its 
interest  in  Masonry,  and  his  eldest  brother, 
James,  was  at  one  time  Grand  Master  of  Vir- 
ginia. Joseph  D.  Evans  died  at  Brooklyn 
Sept.  II,  1888,  when  in  the  eighty-second  year 
of  his  age. 

As  an  evidence  of  how  thoroughly  he  him- 
self could  apply  the  teachings,  the  philosophy 
of  Masonry,  we  quote  the  following  from  his 
address  in  1855,  when  referring  to  the  death  in 
that  year  of  John  Van  Buren,  son  of  President 
Van  Buren,  and  once  known  in  the  political 
story  of  the  country  as  'Trince  John,"  be- 
cause, like  a  later  Masonic  notable.  Grand 
Master  Vaux  of  Pennsylvania,  he  had  danced 
with  Queen  Victoria  and  was  proud  to  recall 
the  fact.  Van  Buren  was  an  enthusiastic 
Mason  and  had  been  Junior  Grand  Warden 
and  Senior  Grand  Warden  during  four  years 
under  the  Grand  Mastership  of  Morgan 
Lewis : 

The  soul  of  our  well  beloved  brother,  John  Van 
Buren,  has  taken  its  everlasting  flight:  his  well 
known  seat  is  vacant;  it  was,  as  you  well  recollect, 
always  near  the  East.  His  manly  form,  benignant 
demeanor  and  unobtrusive  deportment  are  vividly 
impressed  upon  our  memory.  He  was  ever  watch- 
ful of  the  true  interests  of  the  institution,  a  friend 
to  the  needy  and  oppressed,  and  a  firm  and  un- 
flinching adherent  to  our  ancient  laws  and  regula- 
tions; in  his  death  we  have  sustained  a  great  loss, 
but  we  have  the  consolations  aflforded  by  the  happy 
reflections  that  he  has  gone  to  meet  a  rich  reward, 
and  that  his  memory  will  ever  flourish  as  the  green 
bay  tree.  Brother  Van  Buren  died  in  January  last; 
at  his  request  his  remains  were  consigned  to  the 
tomb  by  his  brethren,  who  assembled  in  large  num- 
bers to  unite  in  the  sorrows  of  the  family  and  par- 
ticipate in  our  last  solemn  rites,  and  as  the  sympa- 
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thctic  tear  which  silently  expressed  their  grief  at 
their  unexpected  loss  fell  upon  his  grave,  the  ever- 
green deposited  by  hundreds  of  kindred  hearts 
within  the  tomb  proclaimed  with  trumpet  power 
the  everlasting  truth  that  his  body  will  rise  and 
^become  as  incorruptible  as  his  soul. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  ritual  came  in 
for  a  large  share  of  official  attention  while 
Brother  Evans  exerted  a  direct  influence  on 
the  craft  as  Deputy  Grand  Master  or  as  Grand 
Master.  In  1852,  at  his  suggestion,  one  im- 
portant piece  of  uniformity  was  attained  when 
the  Grand  Secretary  was  instructed  to  notify 
all  Lodges  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution to  transact  any  business  other  than 
conferring  degrees,  except  when  in  a  Lodge 
of  Master  Masons;  another  regulation  that 
did  good  service  in  keeping  the  craft  free  of 
undesirable  material,  or  assisted  to  that  end, 
was  that  passed  the  same  year  requiring  a 
candidate  to  be  an  actual  resident  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  a  Lodge  before  being  in  a  position  to 
apply  for  membership.  A  Masonic  funeral 
service  drawn  up  by  H.  G.  Beardsley  of  Ham- 
ilton, N.  Y.,  was  also  adopted  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  and  recommended  to  the  fraternity  of 
the  State.  Such  a  compilation  was  much 
needed  and  it  served  a  useful  purpose  at  the 
time,  although  it  has  since  been  superseded. 
It  would  have  been  thought  that  Freemasons 
would  have  respected  the  Sabbath,  but  un- 
fortunately in  the  multiplicity  of  interests 
which  then  prevailed  some  organizations, both 
**cheap  and  nasty,"  found  it  profitable  to  work 
the  degrees  on  the  Lord's  day,  even  without 
the  justification  that  they  were  Hebrews  and 
held  sacred  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  so 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  the  Grand  Lodge  put- 
ting squarely  on  record  for  the  second  time  a 
declaration  that  Masonic  meetings  on  Sun- 
days, except  for  burial  purposes,  are  improper 
and  prohibited,  and  also  that  the  use  of  pro- 
fane language  should  render  a  brother  liable 
to  discipline.  Being  himself  a  man  of  strong 
religious  sentiments,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Brother  Evans'  influence  was  at  work  in 


bringing  about  such  legislation.  Doubtless  all 
such  matters  were  thoroughly  understood  by 
the  brethren  long  before  his  time,  but  they 
were  not  given  legislative  force  until  he  took 
the  initiative. 

The  necessity  of  having  the  esoteric  work 
uniform  throughout  all  the  Lodges  of  the 
State  had  been  a  theme  of  anxious  interest 
throughout  the  jurisdiction  since  the  days  of 
Livingston,  but,  although  many  means  had 
been  tried.  Grand  Visitors  and  District  Visit- 
ors appointed,  the  desired  uniformity  could 
not  be  brought  about,  and  now  that  Lodges 
were  springing  up  in  all  directions  it  was 
seen  that  something  had  to  be  done  or  the 
wildest  confusion  would  ensue.  To  overcome 
this,  if  possible,  Oscar  Coles,  in  1852,  intro- 
duced a  motion,  which  was  adopted,  that  the 
Grand  officers  should  constitute  a  Lodge  of 
Instruction,  to  meet  once  a  week,  and  appoint 
a  sufficient  number  of  Grand  Lecturers  so 
that  each  Lodge  could  be  visited  at  least  once 
a  year  and  exemplify  the  standard  work.  The 
Grand  Lecturer  was  to  receive  compensation 
from  the  Lodge  so  visited.  This  was  virtually 
the  beginning  of  the  present  Committee  on 
Exemplification  of  the  Work,  and  under  it  the 
lectures  were  thoroughly  revised  and  submit- 
ted to  the  craft.  The  system  thus  compiled 
was  favorably  received,  but  in  1855  the  expe- 
rience of  the  committee  led  to  the  permanent 
employment  of  a  Grand  Lecturer.  This  sub- 
ject is  thus  summarized  by  the  late  C.  T.  Mc- 
Clenachan,  who  as  a  ritualist  had  in  his  time 
no  superior  in  the  jurisdiction:  **The  revised 
work  of  the  craft,*'  he  wrote,  "was  pronounced 
by  the  Grand  Master,  Joseph  D.  Evans,  as 
very  gratifying,  meeting  with  general  appro- 
bation; that  it  was  'the  same  taught  by  Pres- 
ton, Webb,  Cushman,  Cross  and  men  of  their 
day,  and  was  in  general  practice  throughout 
the  United  States;  that  Past  Grand  Master 
Walworth,  our  Grand  Chaplain,  the  Rev. 
Brother  Town,  together  with  four  other  old 
Masons,  recognized  and  stamped  it  the  same, 
substantially,  as  that  taught  to  them  forty  to 
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fifty  years  ago/  As  to  the  above-named  ritu- 
alists, Preston  and  others,  there  seems  ample 
room  for  surprise,  for  the  above  and  similar 
remarks  in  the  Grand  Master's  address  of 
June  5,  1855.  The  inconveniences  in  the  Re- 
vision are  thus  set  forth:  *It  is  now  three 
years  since  the  Grand  Lodge  commenced  a 
revision  of  the  work.  *  *  *  The  chaotic 
rubbish  had  to  be  removed,  predilections  and 
prejudices  overcome,  before  Truth  could  rear 
her  towering  arch,  self-supporting  and  self- 
capped,  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  devotees 
of  Masonry's  ancient  landmarks,  but,  thanks 
to  patience  and  perseverance,  success  equal  to 
all  expectation  has  crowned  the  effort.  Its 
merits  have  borne  it  on  approving  wings  to 
distant  quarters  of  the  State,  and  it  is  now 
practiced  and  adhered  to  in  the  main  by  scores 
of  our  Lodges.'  The  subject  of  the  new  re- 
vision went  to  a  committee,  who  reported  on 
the  following  day,  recommending  the  election 
of  a  Grand  Lecturer,  under  the  constitution, 
at  a  salary  of  $1,000,  who  shall  reside  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  other  Lecturers,  who 
shall  receive  for  their  services  their  actual 
expenses  and  two  dollars  per  day  during  the 
time  they  are  attending  a  call.  *  *  *  On 
June  8  Brother  A.  Colo  Veloni  was  declared 
elected  Grand  Lecturer  and  on  the  succeeding 
day  the  Grand  Lodge  resolved  'that  the  work 
of  the  Grand  Lecturer  be  submitted  to  the 
Grand  officers,  with  power  to  receive  or  reject 
his  standard,  as  they  may  see  fit.'  According- 
ly, at  the  close  of  the  session  *  *  *  the 
Grand  Lecturer  exhibited  his  version  of  the 
ritual  to  the  Grand  Master  and  the  Grand 
Secretary  and  it  was  rejected."  The  reasons 
for  this  very  drastic  conclusion  were  many, 
but  the  main  one  was  the  brother's  imperfect 
pronunciation  of  the  English  language  and  a 
certain  amount  of  extraneous  matter  which 
was  not  suited  to  the  taste  of  American 
Masons.  Further  on,  McClenachan  says: 

On  June  7,  1856,  the  Grand  Lodge  abolished  the 
Lodge  of  Instruction;  voted  Brother  A.  Colo  Ve- 
loni, for  his  services  as  Grand  Lecturer,  $500; 
elected  Brother  William  H.  Drew  the  Grand  Lec- 
turer without  a  fixed  compensation.   ♦  ♦   ♦  An 


appropriation  of  $500  to  Brother  Drew  was  made 
on  the  following  June,  and  the  sum  of  $250  to 
Brother  Veloni  as  his  assistant.  The  services  of  the 
Grand  Lecturer  were  then  settled  at  $3  per  day  and 
necessary  expenses,  to  be  paid  by  the  Lodges  em- 
ploying him.  The  lengthy  reports  presented  by  the 
Grand  Lecturer,  William  H.  Drew,  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  and  printed  in  full  in  the  proceedings  of 
1857  and  1858  are  remarkable  documents  and  worthy 
of  frequent  reference.  It  was  in  this  latter  year  the 
compensation  to  the  Lecturer  was  made  $1,000.  It 
was  ordered  that  the  State  be  divided  into  Grand 
Lecture  Districts,  designated  by  Senatorial  districts, 
and  that  conventions  be  held  in  each. 

It  was  this  legislation  that  placed  the 
"standard  work"  right  before  every  Lodge 
in  the  State  and  gave  the  New  York  brethren 
a  reputation  as  ritualists  which  has  never 
been  surpassed  by  those  of  other  jurisdictions. 

It  was  under  Grand  Master  Evans,  too^  that 
the  present  Grand  Lodge  library  really  had  its 
beginning,  although  for  such  purpose  dona- 
tions of  books  had  already  been  received  on 
various  occasions.  He  brought  the  need  of 
such  an  annex  so  clearly  before  the  brethren 
in  his  address  in  1855  ^hat  the  first  five  officers 
were  appointed  a  Library  Committee,  with 
power  to  commence  the  formation  of  a  library 
and  to  draw  on  the  Grand  Treasurer  for  $500 
during  the  year  to  purchase  books.  Subordi- 
nate Lodges  were  asked  to  aid  in  the  work, 
and  a  really  good  beginning  was  made,  al- 
though the  work  afterward,  for  various  rea- 
sons, was  permitted  to  languish.  It  was 
Evans'  idea  that  the  Grand  Lodge  library 
should  be  a  sort  of  central  lending  organiza- 
tion, giving  the  brethren  all  over  the  country 
the  advantages  of  studying  whatever  treasures 
it  possessed,  but  this  was  soon  afterward 
abandoned  as  unfeasible.  It  was  not,  in  fact, 
until  the  Grand  Lodge  got  settled  in  its  own 
home  that  much  practical  headway  was  made 
in  the  collection  of  a  library  worthy  of  the 
institution. 

Grand  Master  Evans  governed  the  craft 
wisely  and  well,  and,  while  discussion  pre- 
vailed in  the  craft  the  Grand  Lodge  steadily 
advanced  in  popularity  and  power.  When  he 
retired  at  the  close  of  his  second  term  there 
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were  319  Lodges  under  its  jurisdiction,  and 
besides  thirty-two  additional  Lodges  were 
working  under  dispensation  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Pennsylvania  the  New  York  Grand 
Lodge  was  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  That 
Grand  Lodge  rather  officiously  offered,  and 
persisted  in  offering,  its  influence  to  active 
harmony  in  New  York  and  to  act  as  arbitra- 
tor as  to  questions  of  regularity,  etc.,  but  the 
New  York  Lodge  felt  itself  able  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  settle  all  troubles  within 
its  own  borders  and  as  politely  as  possible 
suggested  that  Pennsylvania  should  attend  to 
the  cares  of  its  own  bailiwick. 

The  election  of  1856  brought  to  the  front 
as  Grand  Master  the  most  thorough  Masonic 
scholar — historian  and  jurist — who  ever 
graced  the  position,  John  L.  Lewis  of  Penn 
Yan,  and  as  Deputy  Grand  Master  Robert 
Macoy  was  selected.  John  L.  Lewis  was  bom 
in  Yates  county  in  181 3,  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1835;  was  district  at- 
torney from  1837  until  1848,  when  he  was 
elected  Judge  of  his  county.  After  holding 
that  office  for  four  years  he  engaged  in  the 
ordinary  practice  of  his  profession^  acquiring 
a  good  practice  and  winning  hosts  of  friends. 
He  was  a  man  of  bright  social  proclivities,  an 
attached  friend,  a  clear-headed  adviser,  a  bril- 
liant orator  and  a  most  painstaking  executive. 
His  intellect  was  not  that  of  a  genius  and  his 
success  in  life  came  from  his  industry,  aided 
by  his  commendable  natural  traits  and  his 
many  good  qualities  of  heart  and  hand.  He 
was  an  earnest  student,  indefatigable  in  re- 
search, a  close  reasoner  and  an  honest  and 
earnest  advocate  of  whatever  cause  he  be- 
lieved to  be  right.  As  a  Mason  his  reasoning 
on  disputed  points  of  history  or  jurisprudence 
was  clear  and  convincing  and  he  did  much  to 
codify  and  bring  into  proper  shape  the  con- 
stitution which  is  known  as  that  of  i860  and 
which  is  practically  that  under  which  the 
Grand  Lodge  is  now  governed.  He  was  also 
the  first  real  student  of  the  history  of  Free- 
masonry in  New  York,  the  first  Historian  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  in  fact,  if  not  in  name. 


The  Masonic  career  of  John  J.  Lewis  was 
a  long  and  in  every  way  honorable  one.  He 
was  initiated  in  Milo  Lodge,  No.  108^  at  Penn 
Yan  in  1846  and  was  elected  its  Master  three 
years  later.  In  1847  he  was  exalted  in  Penn 
Yan  Chapter,  was  its  High  Priest  in  1852  and 
served  in  that  capacity  for  four  years.  In  1856 
he  was  elected  Grand  Scribe  of  the  General 
Grand  Chapter  and  ultimately  served  as  Grand 
High  Priest,  while  in  chivalric  Masonry  he 
was,  in  1850,  Captain  General  of  the  Grand 
Commandery,  and  for  the  two  succeeding 
years  Grand  Generalissimo.  In  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  he  received  the 
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highest  honors  it  could  confer.  He  died  at 
Penn  Yan  on  June  12,  1889. 

It  was,  however,  as  Grand  Master  during 
the  four  eventful  years  of  1856-7-8-9  and  on 
until  June,  i860,  that  his  services  to  the  order 
stand  out  most  prominently,  and  his  memory 
is  likely  to  be  longest  enshrined  in  the  annals 
of  Masonry  in  the  State.  Its  crowning  glory 
was  that  during  its  continuance  the  last 
vestige  of  division  and  schism  disappeared 
from  the  story  of  Freemasonry  in  New  York, 
disappeared,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  never  again  to 
return. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  DAWN  OF  PEACE* 


I"  IIT  was  in  1858,  as  has  been  already 
told,  that  the  Phillips  Grand 
Lodge  abandoned  its  separate 
"  existence  and  hauled  down  its 
flag  under  a  treaty  that  was  equally  honor- 
able to  both  parties.  The  revived  St.  John's 
Grand  Lodge  still  remained  like  an  ugly  ulcer, 
'  too  foul  to  be  treated  otherwise  than  by  lop- 
ping off  the  entire  part  affected.  There  never 
was  any  Masonic  schism  more  uncalled  for  in 
its  inception,  more  degrading  in  its  story  than 
this.  It  was  founded  in  deceit  and  carried  on 
in  iniquity.  Practically  it  had  no  history;  its 
aim  was  to  form  Lodges  and  manufacture 
Masons  at  the  smallest  cost — at  any  cost. 
Foredoomed  to  failure  from  its  inception, 
classed  from  the  first — as  its  founders  well 
knew  it  would  be — as  clandestine,  not  only 
by  every  Masonic  governing  body,  but  by 
every  Mason  not  carried  into  its  ranks  by  hfs 
own  arrogance  or  ambition  or  self-conceit,  it 
well  earned  the  epithet  of  "cheap  and  nasty." 

Practically  it  had  no  history,  or,  rather,  its 
history  was  so  ignoble  even  to  its  leaders  that 
full  minutes  of  its  doings  were  not  kept.  It 
established  Lodges  of  which  no  trace  or 
record  remains,  it  granted  dispensations  when 
asked  for  and  for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  it  pros- 
tituted Masonry  to  non-Masonic  purposes, 
"an*  a'  for  a  fee,"  as  the  Scotch  song  goes. 
Its  Lodges  made  men  members  of  the  circle 
without  inquiry  as  to  fitness  or  character,  and 
at  times  made  the  transition  from  being  a  pro- 
fane to  a  full  Master  Mason  occupy  only  half 


an  hour.  To  this  day,  when  some  of  its  doings 
are  unearthed,  we  wonder  how  men  who 
ever  knelt  at  a  Masonic  altar  and  assumed  the 
vows  which  bound  them  to  the  craft  could 
have  perpetrated  such  Masonic  outrages,  even 
although  a  degree  of  moral  obliquity  had 
dimmed  their  original  sense   of   right  and 
wrong.   In  treating  of  this  body  and  in 
characterizing  it   as   we   have   done  here, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  we  do  not 
hold  the  rank  and  file,  those  who  enlisted 
into  Masonry  at  its  profane  altars,  as  at  all 
co-partners  in  the  Masonic  wrong  which  was 
wrought.    They  knew  no  better,  and  possibly 
were  only  persuaded  to  enter  the  ranks 
because  entrance  was  cheap  and  easy  or 
because  friendship  so  led  them.     But  no 
words  of  censure  can  be  too  harsh  for  appli- 
cation to  the  original  seceders.  Practically 
the  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  held  no  meet- 
ings except  at  irregular  intervals,  and  then 
only  transacted  the  most  formal  business  in 
the  most  perfunctory  way.    Its  moving  spirit 
was  Henry  C.  Atwood,  and  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  his  ulterior  motive  was  to  develop 
in  the  city  and  State  a  system  by  which  the 
degrees  of  the  body  to  which   he  finally 
belonged  could  be  completely  worked  from 
the  first  degree  up,  ignoring  all  interest  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  over  the  three  symbolic  degrees, 
and  in  that  way  build  up  what  he  regarded — 
or  professed  to  regard — as  an  independent 
and  complete  Masonic  system  in  New  York 
of  which,  of  course,  he  would  be  the  supreme 
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head.  This  is  borne  out  by  a  communication 
written  by  him  on  Sept.  14,  1858,  in  which  he 
said:  **We  have  not  yet  made  much  progress 
as  far  as  regards  the  first  three  degrees  of  the 
Scottish  Rite,  but  our  preparations  are  good. 
We  have  fourteen  Lodges  in  New  York  which 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  St.  John,  and  each  of  these  numbers  about 
a  hundred  members,  of  which  the  greater 
number  wish  to  receive  the  first  three  degrees 
of  Scotticism.'- 

But  his  own  members  were  not  contented 
then  with  the  prospect.  Many  had  joined  some 
one  of  the  St.  John's  Lodges  without  any 
understanding — possibly,  it  may  be  in  some 
cases,  with  only  a  vague  understanding — 
that  they  were  connecting  themselves  with 
an  illegitimate  concern.  They  found,  after 
being  hailed  as  full-fledged  Master  Masons, 
that  their  progress  was  barred,  that  they  could 
not  visit  Lodges  outside  of  their  own  little 
circle^  that  every  Grand  Lodge  in  the  country 
treated  their  claims  to  be  regarded  as  breth- 
ren and  fellows  with  contempt.  The  more 
numerous  became  these  victims  the  more 
powerful  became  their  discontent  with  the 
"system"  in  which  they  found  themselves, 
and  so  with  the  coldness  of  contempt  with- 
out and  the  fire  of  discontent  within,  the 
St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  was  really  fast  draw- 
ing to  its  end  even  when  Atwood  was  writing 
so  hopefully  regarding  its  prospects.  The 
movement  for  bringing  about  the  end  was 
even  then  being  arranged,  mainly  by  the  diplo- 
macy of  John  W.  Simons.  In  past  times  the 
Grand  Lodge  acknowledged  the  existence  of 
its  opposing  faction,  to  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete extent,  and  this  was  seen  in  the 
"'treaties,"  or  "Compacts,"  or  whatever  they 
may  be  called,  which  closed  the  Country,  the 
Atwood  and  the  Phillips  Grand  Lodges.  But 
this  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge  could  not  be  rec- 
ognized in  any  shape — recognition  in  such 
a  case  would  be  putting  a  premium  on  Ma- 
sonic treason  of  the  worst  possible  descrip- 
tion.  To  guide  him  Simons  obtained  the  ulti- 
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matum  of  the  Grand  Master  to  the  St.  John's 
people  as  containing  the  only  grounds  on 
which  they  could  obtain  Masonic  standing: 

1.  A  discontinuance  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
organization  of  the  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge. 

2.  A  discontinuance  of  the  several  Lodge 
organizations. 

3.  A  healing  of  all  the  persons  made 
Masons  in  them,  individually,  who  may  be 
found  worthy. 

4.  The  payment  of  an  additional  sum  equal 
to  the  amount  required  in  our  jurisdiction  on 
the  making  of  Masons. 

5.  The  organization  of  these  brethren  into 
Lodges  under  dispensation  to  which  such 
sums  shall  be  paid — the  dispensation  to  be 
without  charge  and  they  to  retain  their  funds 
and  property. 

Harsh  as  these  terms  apparently  were  to  the 
St.  John's  people,  they  were  accepted  and  the 
Grand  Lodge  expired,  not  as  a  result  of  any 
formal  declaration,  but  simply  from  inanition. 
Brother  Simons  fully  carried  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Grand  Master  and  the  Grand 
Lodge.  "He  determined,"  says  McClenachan, 
"that  the  constitution  required  the  exacting  of 
the  fee  with  the  issuance  of  the  dispensation 
in  each  case ;  and,  further,  that  there  must  be 
a  'remaking'  of  every  applicant  as  implied  by 
'healing.'  Brother  Simons  then  sent  for  each 
of  the  principals  of  the  petitioners  and  ex- 
plained to  them  the  method  proposed.  The 
organizations  were  then  directed  to  pay  all 
claims  against  them  as  such,  and  also  to  adjust 
all  money  differences  with  their  members,  with 
the  distinct  understanding  that  no  complaints 
on  that  score  would  be  entertained  after  they 
had  entered  the  regular  fraternity.  They  were 
also  directed  to  furnish  lists  of  all  the  mem- 
bers recognized  by  them  as  in  good  standing, 
all  of  which  having  been  complied  with,  they 
were  remade  in  their  several  Lodges,  all  of 
which  required  a  period  of  about  four  weeks. 
The  fees  received  from  the  candidates  were 
subsequently  paid  into  the  treasuries  of  the 
Lodges,  U.  D.  On  the  completion  of  the  cere- 
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mony  each  Lodge  was  required  to  send  in  a 
petition,  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
nearest  Lodge,  when  a  regular  dispensation 
was  issued/'    On  June  ii,  1859,      was  for- 
mally reported  to  the  Grand  Lodge  that  the 
St.  John's  body  had  beei.  abandoned.  The 
negotiations  and  results  we  have  above  chron- 
icled occupied  many  months  of  the  following 
Masonic  years,  but  when,  in  r86o,  the  Grand 
Master  addressed  the  Grand  Lodge  he  was 
able  to  state  that  "we  have  effected  a  durable 
union  of  the  entire  craft  in  our  State  under 
one  governing  head  and  without  sacrifice  of 
principle,  demonstrating  that  in  the  midst  of 
every  conflicting  element  the  principles  of 
Masonry  had  a  controlling  sway."   It  was  the 
first  time  since  1837  that  a  Grand  Master 
could  so,  with  truth,  address  the  brethren; 
could  assert  that  the  craft  was  a  unit  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  sea,  from  Chautauqua 
to  Manhattan.   In  the  strength  then  felt  how 
trivial  the  pretentions  of  Hamburg,  how  in- 
nocuous seemed  the  claims  of  the  poor  Afri- 
cans! The  stately  craft  had  passed  through  a 
succession  of  ordeals,  it  had  been  assailed  by 
persecution  as  well  as  schism,  and  as  we  re- 
view the  past,  with  all  its  ordeals  and  trials, 
we  can  safely  say  that  our  beloved  Grand 
Lodge  was  in  reality  only  strengthened  and 
enriched  by  her  troubles  and  her  tribulations. 

The  Grand  Mastership  of  John  L.  Lewis 
was  conspicuous  for  the  number  of  public  ap- 
pearances made  by  the  fraternity.  The  old 
trouble  of  the  Morgan  craze  had  subsided  and 
the  craft  stood  higher  than  ever  in  the  esteem 
of  the  people.  Its  aims  were  beginning  to  be 
clearly  understood  and  its  broad,  liberal  plat- 
form of  humanity  was  winning  for  it  friends 
on  every  side.  Even  in  Connecticut,  where 
the  feeling  against  the  order  was  once  so  ram- 
pant, Chancellor  Walworth,  as  Grand  Master, 
had  attended,  in  1854,  the  public  Masonic 
ceremony  of  placing  the  capstone  of  a  monu- 
ment which  the  craft  had  erected  in  Danbury 
to  the  memory  of  General  Wooster,  a  Revolu- 
tionary hero.    In  July,  1857,  ^  monument  to 


another  hero  of  that  same  glorious  struggle, 
General  Anthony  Wayne,  was  dedicated  over 
his  remains  at  Stony  Point,  with  Masonic 
honors,  Deputy  Grand  Master  Macoy  being 
at  the  head  of  the  brethren.  On  Nov.  25, 
1857,  another  of  the  nation's  heroes — Gen.  W. 
J.  Worth — who  began  his  military  career  in 
the  war  of  1812,  had  his  memory  honored  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  turning  out  in  full  force  to 
lay  his  remains  in  their  last  resting  place,  on 
Broadway,  where  a  graceful  column  now 
marks  the  spot.  Grand  Master  Lewis  was  at 
the  head  of  the  fraternity  and  the  exercises 
were  very  impressive. 

In  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  a  new 
courthouse  at  Canandaigua  on  July  4,  1857, 
the  fraternity  came  to  the  front  in  a  function 
which  was  **from  time  immemorial,"  accord- 
ing to  Anderson  and  the  early  historians,  pe- 
culiarly its  own.    The  event  was  particularly 
significant  of  the  change  of  public  sentiment 
which  had  set  in,  for  Canandaigua,  to  quote  a 
once  celebrated  phrase  by  a  presidential  candi- 
date, was  in  the  "enemy's  country,"  right  in 
the  center  of  the  starting  point  of  the  Morgan 
persecution.    The  occasion  was  noteworthy, 
too,  as  that  of  the  last  appearance  of  Past 
Senior  Warden  John  Greig,  who,  too  feeble 
to  descend  from  his  carriage  to  stand  beside 
the  brethren  when  the  ceremonies  were  in 
progress,  raised  himself  slowly  from  his  seat 
and  in  a  voice  trembling  with  age  uttered  the 
words,  "I  am  a  Mason."     Considering  the 
man,  the  time  and  the  place,  this  brief  utter- 
ance was  as  significant  as  in  the  circumstances 
it  was  pathetic.   Greig,  who  had  a  wide  prac- 
tice as  a  lawyer  in  Canandaigua,  had  been 
Senior  Warden  in  1821,  when  Tompkins  was 
Grand  Master  and  he  served  in  1822  under 
Joseph  Enos,  and,  although  the  fire  and  hate 
of  the  Anti-Masonic  movement  swept  over  the 
place  of  his  abode,  and  most  of  the  brethren 
in  that  and  other  country  districts  renounced 
Masonry  or  concealed  or  denied  their  con- 
nection with  it,  he  never  hesitated  to  proclaim 
himself  in  the  words  of  his  little  speech,  and 
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so  they  represented  when  uttered  by  him  not 
only  a  song  of  triumph,  but  a  reminiscence  of 
simple  loyalty  which,  had  it  been  possessed  in 
the  dark  days  by  most  of  the  brethren,  would 
have  turned  the  hue  and  cry  of  Anti-Masonry 
in  some  other  direction.  Within  a  year  after 
making  this  last  public  declaration  good  oTd 
John  Greig  passed  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  record  and  an  example 
which  ought  to  be  ever  studied  and  emulated. 

These  ceremonies  were  all  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  institution — the  heroes  had 
all  belonged  to  the  craft  and  cornerstone  lay- 
ing was  part  of  its  "original"  business — and 
as  the  appearance  of  the  brethren  in  public 
proved  popular  the  old  penchant  for  inviting 
them  to  parade  in  all  sorts  of  affairs  began  to 
revive.  But,  unless  where  the  craft  was  di- 
rectly concerned  in  one  way  or  another,  the 
Grand  Lodge  refused  the  necessary  dispensa- 
tion to  its  subordinates  or  steadfastly  declined 
itself  to  take  part.  This  was  simply  a  return 
to  the  old  policy  which  had  governed  Masonry 
in  New  York  from  the  time  the  Grand  j^odge 
began  to  be  a  power.  A  notable  instance  of 
this  policy  was  given  in  1858,  when,  after  con- 
siderable consideration  and  consultation,  and 
with  much  reluctance,  the  Grand  Lodge  de- 
clined to  take  part  in  the  civic  procession 
which  was  arranged  for  September  i  of  that 
year  to  commemorate  the  successful  laying  of 
the  first  Atlantic  cable.  This  was  certainly  a 
matter  of  prime  importance,  an  event  which 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  world's  history,  and 
one  in  which  every  conceivable  interest  on  the 
earth  might  well  have  been  expected  to  be 
represented  in  the  rejoicings.  Yet  it  was  felt 
that  on  the  subject  of  Masonic  processions  a 
hard  and  fast  line  should  be  drawn.  John  W. 
Simons  favored  taking  part,  saying  with  un- 
doubted truth,  "Masonry  is  an  institution 
founded  on  the  liberal  arts,  and,  ever  looking 
to  the  progress  of  humanity,  it  should  give 
its  approval  to  every  effort  tending  to  draw 
the  nations  of  the  earth  into  closer  and  more 
peaceful    relations.'*     The    Grand  Lodge 


thought  so,  too,  and  it  passed  complimentary 
votes  to  those  to  whose  genius  or  energy  the 
laying  of  the  cable  was  due — but  there  it 
rested. 

Certainly,  while  we  do  not  disparage  the 
importance  of  the  first  cable,  we  think  the 
craft — as  such — appeared  to  more  advantage 
on  May  30,  i860,  when  it  laid  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Utica  Orphan  Asylum,  than  though 
it  had  celebrated  a  dozen  cable-layings.  It 
was  certainly  a  notable  Masonic  occasion,  and 
was  destined  not  to  be  the  last  on  which  the 
Grand  Lodge  should  meet  in  Utica  to  pre- 
pare a  home  for  helpless  children.  The  Grand 
Master,  J.  L.  Lewis,  duly  opened  a  meeting 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  a  procession  was 
formed,  but  one  of  those  storms  for  which 
Utica  seems  famous — as  the  brethren  since 
have  often  known  to  their  cost— descended 
upon  the  scene  and  the  processionists  had  to 
take  shelter  in  the  City  Hall.  There  the  Grand 
Master  delivered  an  address  and  gave  Utica 
a  new  name,  evidently  with  a  sort  of  prophetic 
instinct,  "the  City  of  Philanthropy."  Among 
other  things,  he  said:  "When  shall  we  come 
forth  in  our  strength  and  lay  the  foundations 
of  an  asylum  for  a  brother's  little  ones  worthy 
of  the  object,  worthy  of  the  craft  in  New 
York?  The  feeble  accents  of  him  who  ad- 
dresses you  fall  upon  your  ears  probably  for 
the  last  time;  but  if  in  coming  years  you 
shall  cherish  any  kindly  memories  of  your 
present  Grand  Master,  remember  that  his  lat- 
est words  to  you  on  such  an  occasion  were  a 
plea  for  the  widow  and  orphan,  his  last  ad- 
monition, that  taught  from  the  loving  an3 
glowing  lips  of  a  Greater  Master  to  remem- 
ber that  *the  poor  always  ye  have  with  you.' " 

During  the  latter  part  of  J.  L.  Lewis' 
"reign"  the  question  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Grand  Master — of  any  Grand  Master — ex- 
cited a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  were  even 
the  theme  of  consideration  by  the  Grand 
Lodge,  or  rather  of  one  of  its  committees. 
In  some  instances,  in  some  notably  import- 
ant instances,  the  powers  of  the  leader  of  the 
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craft  were  either  not  very  clearly  laid  down, 
or  were  misconstrued,  and  the  legal  mind  of 
John  L.  Lewis,  as  well  as  his  historical  bent, 
led  him  to  study  these  prerogatives  and  at- 
tempt to  give  them  definite  shape.  That  the 
chief  official  virtually  assumed  all  the  execu- 
tive powers  of  a  Grand  Lodge  when  that 
body  was  not  in  session  was  a  conclusion 
which  could  not  be  controverted,  but  in  the 
early  times  the  principle  that  the  Grand  Lodge 
when  in  session  could  by  its  vote  overturn 
or  nullify  such  acts  was  not  so  clearly  un- 
derstood. Then  there  was  the  power  to  grant 
dispensations  for  one  thing  or  another,  nota- 
bly for  public  processions  and  for  forming 
new  Lodges,  and  the  like.  Briefly  stated, 
some  of  the  most  noted  of  these  prerogatives 
were: 

1.  To  preside  over  every  assembly  of  the 
craft. 

2.  To  grant  dispensations  for  conferring 
degrees  at  irregular  times. 

3.  To  grant  dispensations  for  the  opening 
of  new  Lodges. 

4.  To  make  Masons  at  sight. 

The  first  and  third  of  these  are  indisputable, 
although  the  history  of  Lodges  give  evidence 
that  at  times  the  first  prerogative  was  not 
acknowledged,  so  far  as  the  Deputy  Grand 
Master  was  concerned.  The  second  was  long 
operative,  but  in  1861  the  Grand  Lodge 
passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  Grand 
Master  not  to  issue  dispensations  for  such 
irregular  work  and  we  cannot  recall  an  oc- 
casion when  that  resolution  was  not  respected. 
The  fourth,  however,  was  long  a  bone  of  con- 
tention in  the  Masonic  world. 

Mackey  and  others  give  the  prerogative  of 
making  Masons  at  sight  the  dignity  of  a 
landmark;  some  modern  authorities,  of  less 
standing,  however,  deny  it  a  position  of  such 
honor.  The  tendency  of  Masonic  thought — 
modern  Masonic,  at  least — is  against  the  pre- 
rogative, landmark  or  no  landmark,  and  while 
Grand  Masters  in  some  jurisdictions  still 
claim  it  as  one  of  their  inherent  rigl]ts,  the 


claim  is  made  rather  in  the  way  of  preserva- 
tion of  the  right  than  from  a  desire  to  put 
it  in  practice.  We  rarely  hear  of  it  in  these 
later  days  and  then  only  in  the  line  of  pre- 
serving the  'landmark,"  as  such  regard  it, 
from  falling  to  pieces  through  disuse,  rather 
than  from  any  practical  necessity  which  ever 
arises  for  its  exercise. 

There  are  many  evidences  of  brethren  hav- 
ing been  initiated,  passed  and  raised  by  com- 
mand of  the  Grand  Master  in  what  were 
called  "occasional  Lodges,"  by  the  earlier  his- 
torians of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England 
(Modem).  On  these  occasions,  however, 
either  the  Grand  Master  or  his  deputy  were 
present  and  the  Lodge  regularly  opened, 
passed  out  of  existence  as  the  ceremony  of 
raising  ended.  "Making  Masons  in  an  oc- 
casional Lodge"  is  the  form  used  by  Ander- 
son in  describing  these  transactions  and  it 
was  left  for  Lawrence  Dermott  to  introduce 
the  phrase  "making  Masons  at  sight."  In 
his  Ahiman  Rezon — which  practically  gov- 
erned the  New  York  Grand  Lodge  until  it 
arrived  at  maturity,  he  said:  "The  Grand 
Master  has  full  power  and  authority  to  make, 
or  cause  to  be  made,  in  his  Worship's  pres- 
ence. Free  and  Accepted  Masons  at  sight, 
and  such  making  is  good.  But  they  cannot 
be  made  out  of  his  Worship's  presence  with- 
out a  written  dispensation  for  that  purpose." 

It  can  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  the 
Grand  Masters  of  New  York  availed  them- 
selves to  any  very  great  extent  of  this  pre- 
rogative and  probably  the  authentic  instances 
might  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand, 
so  far  as  the  Grand  Lodge  was  concerned. 
Still  it  was  claimed  it  was  acknowledged  in 
the  constitution  in  the  written  powers  assigned 
to  the  Grand  Master  and  it  was  ever,  in  peace- 
ful times,  a  fruitful  source  of  discussion,  es- 
pecially as  every  now  and  again  from  some 
Grand  jurisdiction  came  reports  of  its  exer- 
cise under  more  or  less  peculiar  circum- 
stances. Grand  Master  Lewis  was  utterly  op- 
posed to  it,  although  he  did  not  go  as  far 
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as  some  writers  have  done  of  flatly  denying 
it  to  be  a  landmark,  but  he  certainly  doubted 
its  claim  to  that  dignity.  He  said:  "There 
is  no  conceivable  case  which,  to  my  mind, 
presents  a  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  the 
power.  It  ever  resolves  itself  into  a  question 
of  convenience.  Going  upon  a  voyage  or  a 
long  journey  leads  to  the  inquiry,  why  the 
petition  was  not  made  in  a  proper  time  be- 
fore the  voyage  or  journey  was  undertaken. 
If  a  return  is  contemplated  then  the  petition 
can  await  the  return.  The  dispensing  power 
which  arrests  the  requirements  of  written  con- 
stitutions, nay  of  landmarks,  cannot  be  a  land- 
mark itself  and  should  be  exercised  with 
caution.  Every  candidate  should  pass  the 
scrutiny  of  a  secret  ballot  before  admission  to 
the  portals  of  our  Temple.  Making  Masons 
at  sight  leads  to  hasty  and  imperfect  work — 
to  half  comprehended  and  confusedly  received 
instructions  and  frequently  to  differences 
among  brethren.    It  is  the  fruitful  source  of 


complaint  where  these  hastily  made  Masons 
go.  The  exercise  of  the  power  is  asked  al- 
ways from  selfish,  not  to  say  mercenary  mo- 
tives; for  the  avowed  object  is  always  some 
personal  advantage  to  the  applicant.  It 
rarely  benefits  the  candidate  who  thus  receives 
the  degrees,  and  its  refusal  can  rarely  injure 
him.  The  rush  at  the  gates  of  the  institu- 
tion is  sufficiently  great  wittout  the  action  of 
Grand  officers  to  smooth  the  way.*' 

These  thoughtful  words  really  express  the 
evil  of  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  and  we 
are  surprised  all  reference  to  it  w^as  not  then 
wiped  out  of  the  constitution.  But  succeed- 
ing Grand  Masters  were  more  zealous  of  their 
supposed  prerogatives  and  several  of  them 
exercised  it,  and  until  1873  the  constitution 
conferred  on  the  Grand  Master  the  power 
"to  make  Masons  at  sight  in  a  Lodge."  But 
the  sentiment  of  the  craft  was  decidedly 
against  it  and  in  the  constitution  now  oper- 
ative all  mention  of  it  has  been  removed. 


CHAPTER  XVI- 


USEFUL  LEGBLATION-ELISHA  KENT  KANE-CHARITY  AND 

SECTARIANISM. 


nM|pR||)ROUN D  the  period  in  the  history 
liifii  tH  Grand  Lodge  we  are  now 

|K^M9     considering,  many   useful  im- 
r  iiW  11(1    provements    in    legislation  or 
methods  of  detail  were  made,  and  many  in- 
cidents occurred  of  minor  importance,  all  of 
which  may  be  briefly  referred  to  here. 

By  a  resolution  adopted  in  1851  a  useful 
resolution  was  adopted,  declaring  that  no  sub- 
ordinate Lodge  could  make  a  Mason  within 
the  bounds  of  any  other  "without  a  dereliction 
from  Masonic  usage  and  proper  courtesy  due 
to  their  brethren"  until  the  candidate  should 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Lodge  whose  "ma- 
terial" was  thus  taken  from  its  midst.  At 
the  same  meeting  the  Lodges  were  divided 
into  eight  visitation  districts  and  to  each  a 
Grand  Visitor  or  Lecturer  was  appointed. 
The  brethren  selected  to  act  in  this  capacity 
were  Edward  B.  Hayes,  Sewall  T.  Fisk,  S.  S. 
Bingham,  J.  M.  Wheeler,  Ira  Chase,  W.  D. 
Purple,  S.  H.  Packard  and  O.  H.  Dibblee. 
Each  of  them  was  to  hold  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  before  en- 
tering on  their  duties  was  to  satisfy  the  Grand 
officers  of  his  competency. 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  negro  and 
Indian  candidates — not  of  the  legality  of  Afri- 
can Masons — was  at  the  same  meeting  made 
the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  report  which  so 
clearly  states  the  position  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
in  the  matter  that  we  quote  it  in  full: 


It  is  not  proper  to  initiate  in  our  Lodges  persons 
of  the  negro  race;  and  their  exclusion  is  in  accord- 
ance with  Masonic  law,  and  the  Ancient  charges 
and  regulations.  Because  of  their  depressed  social 
condition;  their  general  lack  of  intelligence,  which 
unfits  them  as  a  body  to  work  in  or  adorn  the 
craft;  the  impropriety  of  making  them  our  equals, 
in  one  place,  when  from  their  social  condition  and 
the  circumstances  which  almost  everywhere  attach 
to  them  we  cannot  do  so  in  others;  their  not  being, 
as  a  general  thing,  free-born;  the  impossibility,  or 
at  least  the  difficulty,  of  ascertaining,  if  we  once 
commence,  their  free-birth,  and  where  the  line  of 
intelligence  and  social  elevation  commences  and 
ends,  or  divides  portions  of  the  race;  and,  finally, 
their  not  being  as  a  race,  persons  "of  good  report," 
or  who  can  be  "well  recommended,"  as  subjects  for 
initiation,  and  their  very  seldom  being  persons  who 
have  any  "trade,  estate,  office,  occupation,  or  visible 
way  of  acquiring  an  honest  livelihood,  and  working 
in  the  craft,  as  becomes  the  members  of  this  Ancient 
and  most  honorable  Fraternity,  who  ought  not  only 
to  earn,  what  is  sufficient  for  themselves  and  fami- 
lies, but  likewise  something  to  spare  for  works  of 
charity,  and  for  supporting  the  Ancient  grandeur 
and  dignity  of  the  royal  craft;  eating  no  man's 
bread  for  nought;  and  their  general  positive  de- 
ficiency of  natural  endowments." 

All  which  would  render  it  impossible,  as  a  general 
thing,  to  conciliate  and  continue  between  them  and 
us  that  good  will  and  private  affection  or  brotherly 
love  which  cements  into  one  united  body  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Ancient  Fraternity. 

We  make  these  remarks,  because,  during  the  past 
year,  an  application  has  been  made  to  one  of  our 
subordinate  Lodges,  No.  109,  by  a  "colored  man," 
to  initiate  him;  recommended  by  two  brethren; 
which  application  was  not,  however,  complied  with, 
as  it  did  not  come  in  the  form  prescribed  by  their 
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rules.  For  authority  in  support  of  our  views,  we 
cite,  the  Ancient  Charges,  as  prefixed  to  the  consti- 
tutions of  this  Grand  Lodge,  of  1785,  1801,  1832, 
and  1845;  and  also  to  Anderson's  Constitutions  of 
Masonry  of  1723. 

No  person  of  the  negro  race  should  be  examined 
or  admitted  as  a  visitor,  in  any  Lodge  of  Masons 
under  this  jurisdiction,  if  made  in  an  African  Lodge 
in  North  America,  because  all  such  Lodges  are 
clandestine,  and  without  legal  authority. 

There  is  one  or  more  such  Lodges  in  New  York 
city;  one  in  Boston;  one  in  Cincinnati;  one  in  St. 
Louis;  and  we  are  informed,  one  or  more  in  New 
Jerse^^  and  one  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio;  and  others  in 
Philadelphia.  Some  of  them  pretend  to  charter 
Lodges;  and  in  New  York  they  have  what  they 
call  Royal  Arch  Chapters  and  Encampments  of 
Knight  Templars.  How  this  has  come  about  we 
cannot  say;  but  the  African  charter  in  Boston  was 
derived  by  the  practice  of  a  deception  from  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England. 

We  presume  no  regular  Grand  Lodge  will  grant 
such  charters  knowingly,  or  allow  its  subordinates 
to  make  such  persons  Freemasons;  and  should  they 
do  it,  we  would  in  general  advise  their  rejection  as 
visitors,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  illegally 
made. 

It  is  inexpedient,  as  a  general  rule,  to  initiate 
persons  of  the  Indian  race,  or  constitute  Lodges 
among  them,  because,  while  some  few  educated  In- 
dians may  be  qualified  to  receive  the  Masonic  de- 
grees, the  mass  of  them  are  too  illiterate  and  de- 
based in  morals,  habits  and  religion  to  allow  of  their 
being  worthy  and  creditable  members. 

Two  initiations  of  aborigines  have  taken  place 
by  dispensation  from  the  D.  Grand  Master,  in  one  of 
our  Lodges,  No.  109,  the  past  winter,  Tecumseh 
and  Peewaush,  sons  of  Maungwadans,  of  the  Ojib- 
beway  tribe,  who  is  engaged  with  his  family  in 
giving  traveling  exhibitions  of  Indian  manners  and 
customs,  and  therefore,  of  transient  residence.  These 
initiations  may  have  been  very  proper.  We  allude 
to  them  distinctly,  in  order  to  say  that  we  do  not 
apply  our  remarks  to  those  cases,  particularly,  as 
we  arc  ignorant  of  their  qualifications;  and  as  their 
father,  we  understand,  is  a  Mason,  and  a  very  in- 
telligent and  well  informed  man.  What  we  say  on 
this  subject,  we  say  with  reference  to  a  general  prac- 
tice, and  would  earnestly  recommend  great  caution 
and  circumspection  therein. 

The  same  committee  also  defined  with 
such  clearness  the  position  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  with  regard  to  the  "hautes  grades" 
in  general  and  to  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 


Scottish  Rite  in  particular  that  the  words  re- 
garding them  used  in  the  s^me  report  de- 
serve a  place  here,  especially  <is  they  are  still 
the  principles  which  prevail  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion: 

We  hold  that  Masonry  is  one  entire  body 
throughout  the  world.  That  all  other  degrees  have 
sprung  from,  or  been  added  to,  the  first  three. 
That  the  first  three  are  the  only  truly  Ancient,  al- 
though some  of  the  others  are  very  old.  That  the 
first  three  ought  to  be  practiced  according  to  the 
York  Rite.  That  this  is  the  truly  Ancient  method, 
and  the  best.  That  departures  from  it  were  wrong, 
and  are  much  to  be  regretted. 

But,  as  they  exist  in  many  countries,  and  are  there 
the  acknowledged  Rites  of  Masonry,  this  Grand 
Lodge  decided  many  years  ago,  after  laying  the 
matter  before  the  other  Grand  Lodges  of  the  Union, 
and  receiving  assent  from  some,  and  dissent  from 
none,  to  recognize  the  Grand  bodies  under  which 
such  Rites  in  the  first  three  degrees  exist.  And  ac- 
cordingly did  so.  This  was  also  done  by  the  Grand 
Lodges  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Germany. 
This  Grand  Lodge  and  some  others  in  the  Union 
are  in  fraternal  correspondence  with  several  Grand 
Lodges  of  the  French  and  Scottish  Rites.  The 
members  of  those  Rites  are  therefore  held  as  Ma- 
sons by  us,  and  entitled  to  the  rights  of  fraternity. 

This  Grand  Lodge  recognizes  the  superior  bodies 
in  this  and  other  countries  having  in  charge  Ma- 
sonic degrees,  as  the  Supreme  Councils  of  the  An- 
cient and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  and  their  consis- 
tories, and  the  Grand  and  General  Grand  Chapters 
and  Encampments.  But  she  claims  sole  jurisdiction 
in  this  State  over  the  first  three  degrees  in  the  York 
Rite,  and  objects  to  the  practice  of  any  other  Rite 
in  those  degrees  within  the  same  jurisdiction,  should 
it  be  attempted,  and  admits  no  right  or  claim  of  any 
other  body,  or  authority  whatever,  to  do  so.  She 
holds  fraternal  correspondence  with  these  bodies, 
but  admits  no  authority  in  them  to  interfere  with 
the  craft  degrees.  She  does  not  recognize  suspen- 
sions or  expulsions  pronounced  by  them  as  of 
force,  except  in  their  own  degrees;  but  if  necessary, 
will  inquire  into  the  circumstances  herself,  or  by 
her  subordinates.  But  she  desires  to  cultivate  a 
good  understanding  with  those  bodies  and  their 
subordinates,  and  with  all  Masons. 

The  laws  governing  non-affiliates  were  put 
on  an  understandable  basis  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  185 1. 
The  success  of  the  craft  during  the  preceding 
five  or  six  years  had  caused  many  who  had 
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"renounced"  or  "drifted"  during  the  Morgan 
period  to  long  to  return  to  the  "institution," 
to  *'hang  about  its  doors,  occasionally  seek- 
ing admission."  At  one  time  there  was  a 
vast  army  of  such  unaffiliates  and  while  at 
first  they  were  regarded  with  scorn  by  those 
who  had  remained  faithful,  time  and  triumph 
had  combined  to  soften  past  asperities  and 
wrongs.  The  number  of  non-affiliates  from 
this  cause,  although  steadily  lessened  by  the 
inexorable  march  of  time,  was  continually  be- 
ing added  to  by  those  who  went  out  from 
the  fraternity,  owing  to  carelessness,  change  of 
scene,  of  employment,  of  associations  and 
often  enough  from  coldness  toward  the  insti- 
tution or  dissatisfaction  with  some  of  its 
Lodges.  It  is  hard  to  tell  all  the  causes  which 
may  result  in  unaffiliation  or  non-affiliation. 
The  question  of  what  to  do  with  these  way- 
ward brethren  was  one  which  was  causing 
considerable  discussion  in  most  of  the  Grand 
Lodges  in  America  at  that  time  and  some 
even  went  the  length  of  imposing  a  tax  upon 
non-affiliates,  a  scheme  which  was  as  ridicu- 
lous and  wrong  as  it  was  futile.  The  New 
York  Grand  Lodge  simply  imposed  the  usual 
Masonic  penalties  of  non-intercourse,  deny- 
ing to  them  Masonic  assistance  or  burial,  vir- 
tually placing  them  under  the  conditions  of 
expulsion  until  relieved  by  being  again  ad- 
mitted into  some  Lodge  and  taking  up  a 
share  in  the  burdens  of  the  craft.  At  the 
same  time  care  was  taken  that  no  deserv- 
ing brother  should  be  nonaffiliated  on  the 
ground  of  poverty. 

The  universality  of  Masonic  charity  re- 
ceived a  noteworthy  illustration  in  August, 
185 1,  when  a  letter  was  received  from  a 
brother  in  Cincinnati  inclosing  $250  as  a  do- 
nation from  a  brother  in  England  to  be  de- 
voted to  Lodges  in  western  New  York  which 
were  struggling  for  lack  of  funds.  The 
money  was  handed  to  a  special  committee  of 
three  brothers  who  divided  it  in  accordance 
with  desires  of  the  generous  but  unknown 
donor.    Another  case,  illustrative  of  a  phase 


of  Masonic  charity,  a  phase  which,  happily 
it  is  not  often  necessary  to  exhibit,  was  shown 
in  1852  when  Past  Grand  Secretary  Robert 
R.  Boyd  was  restored  to  membership.  Il 
will  be  remembered  that  that  brother  had  been 
summarily  removed  by  Grand  Master  Willard 
on  account  of  some  irregularities  being  dis- 
covered in  his  accounts.  The  shortage  was 
$714.26  and  Boyd  admitted  that  he  had 
used  the  amount,  but  he  denied  that  he 
had  the  remotest  idea  of  defrauding  the  in- 
stitution ;  that  he  had  taken  the  money  con- 
fident he  would  be  able  to  make  restitution, 
and  when  the  amount  was  determined  he  cov- 
ered it  with  a  series  of  interest  bearing  notes. 
In  view  of  his  great  services  in  the  "days 
of  Masonic  storm  and  tempest"  and  of  liTs 
having  "at  a  great  personal  and  pecuniary 
sacrifice  sustained  our  glorious  constitution," 
the  committee  recommended  his  suspension, 
but  sentence  of  expulsion  was  passed.  In 
1852  he  presented  a  petition  asking  for  restor- 
ation, although  the  notes  he  had  given  were 
still  unpaid.  After  the  petition  had  been  con- 
sidered Past  Grand  Master  Milnor  submitted 
a  series  of  resolutions  which  stated  that  as 
"his  fault  was  rather  the  fruit  of  culpable  negli- 
gence than  of  intentional  criminality,"  as  he 
had  "been  severely  punished  by  sentence  of 
expulsion  and  by  two  years'  exclusion  from 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  Masonry,"  and  as 
he  "did  not  impugn  the  justice  of  his  original 
sentence,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  reimburse 
the  Grand  Lodge,"  he  be  restored.  These 
resolutions  were  carried  and  so  the  disagree- 
able incident  was  closed.  Boyd  was  undoubt- 
edly an  honest  man,  but,  like  so  many  others, 
was  careless  of  money  matters  and  had  no 
deliberate  intention  of  wronging  the  craft. 
Of  course  he  did  wrong,  his  offense  so  far 
as  that  goes  cannot  be  palliated,  but  his  serv- 
ices to  the  craft  at  a  critical  time,  and,  as 
was  acknowledged,  his  pecuniary  sacrifices 
then  and  after,  far  outbalanced,  in  reality, 
the  amount  of  his  shortage.  He  was  a  vic- 
tim to  a  loose  system  rather  than  to  any 
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intentional  desire  to  appropriate  money  and 
in  the  looseness  of  that  system  the  Grand 
Lodge  was  itself  at  fault. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  from  a  passage  like 
this  to  speak  of  the  honors  which  were  paid 
by  the  Grand  Lodge  to  Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Kane, 
the  Arctic  explorer.  On  May  9,  1853,  Grand 
Master  Randall  at  a  special  meeting  called 
the  attention  of  the  brethren  to  the  fact  that 
that  gallant  scientist  was  about  to  start  on 
an  expedition  to  the  Arctic  in  search  of  a 
brother  Mason,  Worshipful  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin and  eulogized  Brother  Kane's  enthusiasm 
for  science,  his  bravery  as  an  explorer  and 
his  conscientious  fulfillment  of  all  duties  which 
were  intrusted  to  him,  or  which,  in 
pursuit  of  his  life  work,  he  took  upon 
himself.  A  committee  of  three  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  suitable  ad- 
dress to  Brother  Kane,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  him  in  the  name  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  wishing  him  godspeed 
in  his  noble  quest.  The  document 
was  duly  presented  at  a  meeting  in 
the  Medical  College,  67  Crosby  street, 
on  May  30,  when  Henry  Grinnell,  the 
patron  of  the  expedition,  was  present 
along  with  Dr.  Kane,  his  father. 
Judge  J.  K.  Kane,  and  many  relatives 
and  friends. 

Dr.  Kane  was  a  native  of  Philadel- 
phia and  held  the  rank  of  surgeon 
in  the  United  States  Navy.  His  early 
life  was  full  of  venture  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  but  he  found  his  proper 
vocation,  his  road  to  fame,  in  1850  when 
he  look  part  in  the  De  Haven  expedi- 
tion which  was  sent  to  the  Arctic  under  au- 
thority of  Congress  to  assist  in  the  search  for 
Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  comrades.  That 
expedition  was  a  failure  in  many  respects  and 
Kane  was  not  satisfied  with  its  management 
or  methods  and  on  its  return  he  at  once  set 
about  to  organize  a  new  one,  and  with  the 
aid  of  Henry  Grinnell,  George  Peabody  and 
other  philanthropists,  as  well  as  a  number  of 


scientific  societies,  prepared  to  sail  again  to 
the  north.  It  was  this  expedition  which 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,, 
and  Dr.  Kane  sailed  the  day  after  the  Grand 
Lodge  Representatives  performed  their  pleas- 
ant duties.  The  record  of  that  extraordinary 
voyage  is  so  full  of  details  of  surpassing  inter- 
est as  to  require  a  volume  in  its  recital  and  the 
reader  who  desires  to  study  and  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  American  pluck,  daring  and  en- 
durance cannot  do  better  than  read  Dr. 
Kane's  own  narrative.  Here  we  can  only 
briefly  summarize  it.  Pushing  further  north 
than  had  ever,  up  to  that  time,  been  reached 
by  a  sailing  vessel,  Kane  prosecuted  his  dis- 


"THE  FAREWELL." 

FROM  THE  PAINTING  IN  POSSKSSION  OF  KANE  LODGE,  NEW  YORK. 

coveries  with  the  aid  of  dog  sledges  and 
reached  Cape  Frazer,  79**  45'  N.  A  mutiny 
among  his  seamen,  who  basely  deserted  him, 
added  to  his  troubles,  although  he  received 
the  deserters  back  kindly  when  they  were 
forced  to  return.  After  almost  incredible 
hardships  he  was  forced  to  abandon  his  ship 
in  the  ice  and  had  to  move  his  boats  over 
sixty  miles  of  ice  to  gain  the  open  sea.  Then 
he  made  his  way  southward,  crossing  Mel- 
ville Bay.  So  far  as  getting  definite  intel- 
ligence of  Franklin  was  concerned  the  ex- 
pedition was  a  failure,  but  in  the  additions  it 
made  to  our  knowledge  of  those  desolate  re- 
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gions  it  was  more  successful  than  any  which 
had  up  to  that  time  been  undertaken.  Says 
one  writer:  "This  voyage  of  Kane's  greatly 
enlarged  the  world's  knowledge  of  the  Etah 
Esquimaux  and  added  to  geography  the  most 
northern  lands  of  that  day,  while  the  scien- 
tific observations  were  more  accurate  and 
valuable  than  those  of  any  previous  polar  ex- 
pedition. The  explorer  and  his  companions 
were  received  with  enthusiasm  on  their  re- 
turn. Arctic  medals  were  authorized  by  Con- 
gress and  the  Queen's  medal  was  presented 
to  officers  and  men.  Kane  received  the  found- 
er's medal  of  1856  from  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society."  The  explorer's  health,  however, 
was  undermined  by  the  suffering  he  had  un- 
dergone and  after  a  brief  stay  in  England  he 
went  to  Cuba  in  hope  of  recuperating,  but 
died  there  in  February,  1857.  Kane  Lodge, 
No.  454,  New  York,  was  named  in  his  honor. 

In  1857  a  special  meeting  was  arranged  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  to  pay  public  homage  to 
his  memory  and  a  eulogium  on  his  life  and 
labors  was  delivered  on  June  5  by  E.  W.  An- 
drews in  presence  of  a  large  and  distinguished 
gathering  of  the  fraternity  and  the  public  in 
the  Church  of  the  Divine  Paternity,  this  city. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
almost,  there  had  been  constant  complaints 
about  the  disposition  of  its  charitable  funds  and 
in  all  of  the  schisms  this  matter  had  been  one 
of  the  themes  which  was  most  prominently  put 
forward  among  the  causes  for  discontent. 
The  Grand  Stewards'  Lodge  had  gradually 
been  devoting  itself  to  the  duties  of  a  sort 
of  steering  committee  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
and  did  not  devote  as  much  attention  to  mat- 
ters in  the  early  part  ot  the  period  covered  by 
this  section  as  it  formerly  did  and  the  whole 
work  of  the  distribution  of  charity  was  done 
in  a  way  that  was  neither  satisfactory  to  the 
Grand  Lodge,  the  brethren  or  the  benefi- 
ciaries. Then,  too,  with  the  steady  increase 
of  the  population  the  ante-rooms  of  the  vari- 
ous Lodges,  especially  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  began  to  be  gathering  places  for 


applicants  for  relief  of  all  sorts,  worthy  or 
unworthy,  men  and  women,  and  as  it  was 
never  a  duty  congenial  to  a  Mason's  heart 
to  turn  away  unaided  an  applicant  who  pled 
distress,  and  as  there  was  no  system  for 
enquiring  into  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  more 
or  less  harrowing  details  given,  and  especially 
as  there  was  no  system  of  check  upon  **re- 
peaters,"  the  consequence  was  that  the  charity 
of  the  Lodges  was  imposed  upon  by  a  horde 
of  unworthy  solicitors  for  alms,  many  of 
whom  went  from  Lodge  to  Lodge  m  their 
quest,  like  birds  of  prey  seeking  plunder.  Of 
course  there  were  many  deserving  cases 
among  the  Lodge  applicants,  most  of  them, 
we  believe,  were  deserving,  but  the  lack  of 
system  was  not  only  a  drag  upon  Lodge  funds 
and  the  individual  resources  of  the  brethren, 
but  it  also  formed  an  encouragement  to  men- 
dicity. To  overcome  this  R.  W.  Robert 
Macoy  offered  in  1855  ^  resolution  calling 
for  a  convention  of  the  brethren  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg  **to  transact  such 
business  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
distribution  of  aid  to  the  poor  and  indigent 
of  the  fraternity."  The  meeting  was  held  in 
May,  1856,  and  resulted  in  a  plan  being  pre- 
pared for  a  board  of  relief  in  New  York  for 
both  cities.  The  plan  was  submitted  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  and  was  adopted  in  1857  with 
an  appropriation  of  $2,000.  A  year  later  the 
same  sum  was  given,  but  the  board  of  re- 
lief was  divided.  New  York  was  set  apart 
with  $1,600  of  the  appropriation  and  the  Ma- 
sonic Relief  Association  of  Brooklyn  started 
out  with  the  remaining  $400.  The  plan  had 
worked  so  well  that  it  was  proposed  to  di- 
vide the  State  into  thirty-two  charitable  dis- 
tricts with  a  board  of  relief  in  each,  but  the 
Finance  Committee  became  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  and  had  the  proposition  abandoned. 

One  matter  which  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  at  more  tlian  one  of  its 
sessions  may  here  be  briefly  recapitulated. 
The  esoteric  and  other  portions  of  the  de- 
grees as  used  in  the  State  contained  a  few 
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references  which  those  of  the  brethren  who 
belonged  to  the  Hebrew  race  considered  not 
only  uncalled  for  and  out  of  place,  but  a 
more  or  less  keenly  felt,  though  indirect, 
thrust  at  their  faith,  by  making  them,  for  in- 
stance, virtually  acknowledge  certain  details 
to  be  true  which  their  consciences  could  not 
indorse.  They  held,  besides,  that  all  such 
matters  were  modern  and  extraneous  and  had 
no  business  in  the  work.  The  matter  had 
been  referred  to  a  committee  which  in  1856 
submitted  a  divided  report.  Two  of  the 
brethren,  Robert  D.  Holmes  and  Lionel  Ja- 
cobs, after  a  lengthy  review  of  the  subject, 
presented  a  resolution  which  made  the  Grand 
Lodge  direct  and  decree  that  all  sectarian 
references  and  allusions  in  the  working  of  the 
degrees  or  the  opening  and  closing  of  Lodges 
should  be  stopped  under  the  most  severe 
Masonic  penalties.  Finlay  M.  King,  the  other 
member,  in  an  equally  long  and  able  report, 
closed  by  presenting  a  resolution  in  which 
the  Grand  Lodge  merely  recommended  the 
elision  of  the  offending  matter.  He  also  of- 
fered a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  "there  is 
nothing  in  the  Masonic  ritual  or  teachings 
of  Masonry  to  forbid  a  Mason  from  conduct- 
ing the  devotional  exercises  of  a  Lodge  in 
such  religious  faith  as  his  own  conscience  ap- 


proves." After  a  long  discussion,  none  of 
the  resolutions  proving  acceptable,  a  motion 
for  a  simple  declaration  that  "care  should  be 
taken  not  to  suffer  the  introduction  of  any- 
thing of  a  sectarian  or  denominational  char- 
acter" was  accepted  by  the  three  members  of 
the  committee  as  a  compromise,  and  the  entire 
matter  was  laid  on  the  table. 

It  really  ought  never  to  have  been  brought 
into  the  Grand  Lodge.  Nothing:  is  more 
likely  to  give  rise  to  angry  feeling  and  to 
intensify  the  passions  of  honest  men  than 
this  one  of  sectarianism,  and  still  no  ques- 
tion settles  itself  more  easily  when  let  alone. 
In  all  bodies  of  men  things  are  said  and 
done  which  are  not  indorsed  by  some,  and 
even  Christians,  as  well  as  Hebrews,  might 
find  some  detail  in  the  ritual — could  find  it  in 
fact — if  they  so  desired.  We  have  met  He- 
brews in  Lodges,  thousands  of  them,  to  whom 
the  spirit  of  Masonry  offered  a  broad  enough 
platform  to  stand  on,  although  some  of  its 
planks  were  not  trimmed  to  their  liking. 
But  the  Christians  could  point  out  planks 
they  also  were  disposed  to  find  fault  with, 
and  yet  the  platform,  take  it  all  in  all,  with 
all  its  faults  is  wide  enough  for  the  world  to 
stand  on  and  beautiful  enough  for  all  to  ad- 
mire. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


THE  GENERAL  GRAND  LODGE  MOVEMENT— DR.  SALEM  TOWN-GRAND 

SECRETARY  AUSTIN. 


^■HE  old  question  of  a  general 
Grand  Lodge  for  the  United 
States  again  became  an  issue  in 
^  the  '50S.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
New  York  body  had  pronounced  in  favor 
of  some  such  national  authority,  but  although 
the  matter  had  been  kept  before  the  Grand 
Lodges  since  the  days  of  Washington  no  defi- 
nite progress  had  been  made.  Each  Grand 
body  seemed  unwilling  to  completely  sink 
its  independence  and  while  many  urged 
that  the  example  of  the  sovereign  States  main- 
taining their  independence  while  at  the  same 
time  owning  allegiance  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  should  be  followed, 
others  as  stoutly  maintained  that  the  con- 
ditions which  governed  a  political  union 
were  not  at  all  applicable  to  Masonic  require- 
ments. Even  the  attempt  to  bring  about  na- 
tional uniformity  in  the  matter  of  the  ritual 
had  been  tried  at  the  Baltimore  Convention 
and  completely  failed. 

Not  discouraged,  however,  by  the  repeated 
collapse  of  such  efforts,  the  advocates  of  a 
supreme  body  were  not  disheartened.  Dur- 
ing the  period  now  under  notice  more  than 
one  attempt  was  made  to  bring  it  about.  In 
1853  a  meeting  of  delegates  was  held  on  Sep- 
tember 17  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  New  York 
was  represented  as  usual.  The  meeting  in 
that  city  of  the  General  Grand  Chapter  and 
General  Grand  Encampment  had  been  taken 
as  a  good  opportunity  to  secure  a  large  and 


representative  gathering  and  sixteen  Grand 
Lodges  responded  to  the  roll  call.  Those 
present,  however,  did  not  seem  exactly  sure 
of  their  powers  and  it  was  declared  inexpe- 
dient then  to  organize  a  General  Grand  Lodge, 
but  it  was  decided  to  ask  each  Grand  body 
to  adopt  a  specific  resolution  agreeing  to  sub- 
mit disputed  points  with  a  sister  Grand  Lodge 
to  the  decision  of  sister  Grand  Lodges  and 
to  agree  to  abide  by  the  concurrent  decision 
of  two-thirds  of  them.  It  was  also  provided 
that  if  two-thirds  of  the  Grand  Lodges  agreed 
to  this  it  was  to  be  considered  as  ratified 
and  steps  be  at  once  taken  to  complete  the 
union.  For  this  purpose  another  convention 
was  agreed  to  be  held  in  Washington  on 
June  6,  1855.  This  convention  was  held,  Fin- 
lay  M.  King  and  Dr.  Austin,  Grand  Secre- 
tary, representing  New  York.  Only  six 
other  Grand  Lodges,  however,  sent  delegates, 
so  it  was  understood  from  the  start  that  the 
meeting  was  a  failure  and  although  it  drew 
up  propositions  for  a  national  federation  of 
the  Grand  bodies — not  a  Supreme  Grand 
Lodge,  that  was  felt  to  be  then  impractica- 
ble— and  had  these  propositions  submitted  to 
the  various  bodies  interested,  the  entire  busi- 
ness seems  to  have  fallen  flat.  Even  an  effort 
made  by  Finlay  M.  King  to  have  New  York 
take  some  action  proved  unavailing. 

The  next  call  of  this  sort  came  from  Illi- 
nois, when  Chicago  proposed  that  a  national 
convention  should  be  held  in  its  midst.  In 
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answer  to  this  the  New  York  Grand  Lodge 
passed  a  resolution  squarely  defining  its  po- 
sition with  respect  to  this  often  revived 
scheme  as  follows: 

"That  though  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New 
York  is  now,  as  heretofore,  disinclined  to  fa- 
vor the  formation  of  a  National  Grand  Lodge, 
it  will  never  hesitate  to  compare  opinions 
with  its  sister  jurisdictions  of  the  United 
States  on  this  or  any  other  great  national 
question,  and  therefore  that  the  Grand  Master 
be  and  hereby  is  authorized  to  appoint  not 
to  exceed  three  delegates  to  attend  the  pro- 
posed national  convention  to  be  held  at  Chi- 
cago in  1859,  to  represent  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  New  York  therein." 

The  delegates  were  afterward  instructed  to 
favor  any  scheme  which  tended  to  secure  uni- 
formity in  the  work,  but  that  they  were  to 
do  nothing  which  should  bind  the  Grand 
Lodge  to  any  plan.  They  were  simply  to  re- 
port back  and  permit  it  to  take  final  action. 

The  Chicago  convention,  however,  also 
proved  a  failure.  It  passed  articles  of  asso- 
ciation for  a  North  American  Masonic  Con- 
gress, but  when  the  articles  were  brought  up 
in  the  New  York  Grand  Lodge  they  were 
not  even  discussed  and  were  disposed  of  in 
the  contemptuous  method  implied  by  their 
being  laid  on  the  table  indefinitely.  Equally 
innocuous  was  a  convention  held  at  Paris, 
France.  It  failed  to  bring  about  any  more 
potent  results,  although  in  1858  the  thanks 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  were  tendered  to  John 
Dove,  of  Virginia,  for  his  attendance  at  its 
sessions  and  for  having  proposed  that  the 
''Masonic  Universal  Congress"  should  hold 
its  next  meeting  in  New  York.  The  meeting 
was  heard  of  no  more. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  in 
the  history  of  Freemasonry  in  New  York  dur- 
ing this  period  was  the  senior  Grand  Chap- 
lain, the  Rev.  Salem  Town,  and  as  this  was 
his  hour  of  greatest  activity  some  particulars 
concerning  him  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here.    He  was  born  in  Belchertown,  Mass., 


in  1779,  the  son  of  a  farmer.  In  1805  he 
graduated  from  Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  and 
then  studied  for  the  ministry.  His  active 
profession,  however,  was  that  of  a  teacher  and 
for  twenty  years,  from  1807,  he  had  charge 
of  an  academy  at  Granville,  N.  Y.  /\iter  a 
brief  sojourn  in  Georgia,  where  he  also  en- 
gaged in  teaching,  he  returned  to  New  York 
State  and  took  up  an  appointment  in  Cayuga 
Academy  at  Aurora,  Cayuga  County,  where 
he  remained,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
time  spent  in  Albany  when  serving  a  term 
in  the  State  Senate,  until  his  working  days 
were  past  and  where  he  was  laid  at  rest  after 
his  death  at  Greencastle,  Ind.,  in  1864.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  school  text  books  and 
of  his  series  of  readers,  compiled  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Nelson  M.  Holbrook,  many  million 
copies  were  sold.  A  monument  erected  by 
his  Masonic  brethren  was  soon  afterward 
erected  to  mark  the  spot. 

Salem  Town  was  initiated  in  Liberty  Lodge, 
(Granville)  No.  55,  in  1803  and  was  its  Mas- 
ter in  1806-8,  1812-14  and  in  1818.  He  was 
exalted  in  De  La  Fayette  Chapter,  Granville, 
and  as  one  of  its  representatives  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  Grand  Chapter  in  1806,  when 
he  was  elected  Grand  Chaplain  and  held  that 
office  until  1819.  In  1810  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  chivalric  Masonry.  The  craft 
never  had  a  more  zealous  worker,  a  most 
enthusiastic  devotee.  In  his  volume  on  "A 
System  of  Speculative  Masonry,"  issued  in 
1822,  and  which  passed  through  several  edi- 
tions, he  furnished  the  brethren  with  a  text- 
book which  was  long  affectionately  regarded 
and  cherished,  although  for  many  years  it 
seejns  to  have  been  forgotten,  or  is  known 
only  to  the  curious.  A  copy  is  yet  extant 
which  he  presented  to  De  Witt  Clinton  "as 
a  tribute  of  respect  due  to  his  distinguished 
literary  talents  and  Masonic  virtues."  He 
won  many  honors  in  the  fraternity  and  be- 
sides being  Chaplain  of  the  Grand  Lodee  for 
many  years  he  was  elected  Grand  Prelate  of 
the  State  Grand  Encampment  from  1849  ^"^^1 
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1863,  when  he  retired.  In  1832  he  was  again 
chosen  Chaplain  of  the  Grand  Chapter,  and 
served  until  his  death. 

When  the  Anti-Masonic  excitement  pre- 
vailed Salem  Town  stood  up  in  defense  of 
the  order  without  the  slightest  fear  or  any 
desire  to  evade  the  dangers  of  the  popular 
fury.  When  so  many  other  men  in  his  walk 
of  life  were  renouncing  their  allegiance,  or 
concealing  it,  or  became  lukewarm  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  institution,  applying  to  them- 
selves the  aphorism  that  "silence  is  golden," 
he  never  hesitated  by  voice  or  pen  to  plainly 
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declare  himself  or  to  use  every  means  in  his 
power  to  stay  the  tide  which  threatened  the 
order  with  annihilation.  His  pure  and  spot- 
less life,  his  religious  convictions,  his  un- 
assumed  honesty  of  purpose,  his  sturdy  ad- 
hesion to  whatever  he  thought  was  right  made 
his  name  a  tower  of  strength  when  the  cause 
of  Masonry  needed  just  such  towers.  In  the 
Grand  Lodge  his  voice  was  often  heard,  al- 
ways on  the  side  of  mercy  and  conciliation 
and  he  demonstrated  in  many  ways  that  a 


preacher  of  the  gospel — a  teacher  in  a  se- 
cluded country  school — could  grapple  with 
the  most  serious  executive  questions,  and 
bring  to  their  consideration  practical  ideas 
and  deliver  on  all  points  practical  judgments. 
His  Masonic  addresses,  delivered  before  the 
Grand  Lodge,  Chapter  or  Commandery,  were 
models  of  their  kind  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
they  have  not  been  collected  into  a  volume 
and  so  preserved  to  the  fraternity.  They 
were  intensely  practical  yet  imbued  with  the 
highest  Masonic  ideals  and  deserved  a  better 
fate  than  the  neglect  which  seemingly  has 
overtaken  them.  As  the  best  memorial  we 
can  give  here  of  this  zealous  servant  of  the 
craft  we  present  one  of  these  orations  or  dis- 
courses, or  addresses — whatever  it  may  be 
called.  It  is  interesting  in  many  ways  and 
in  none  more  so  than  in  showing  us  the  views 
held  on  Masonry  and  Masonic  history  by  an 
educated  brother  in  1851.  For  the  latter 
quality  alone  the  document  itself  becomes  his- 
torical : 

Much  has  been  vaguely  written  and  published 
touching  the  antiquity  and  origin  of  speculative 
Freemasonry.  In  some  instances  claims  have  been 
set  up.  not  only  extravagant,  but  altogether  vision- 
ary. Terms  have  often  been  so  used  as  to  create 
misapprehensions  of  what  was  intended.  The  neces- 
sary existence  of  abstract  moral  principles  have 
been  taken  as  prima  facia  evidence  of  the  co-exist- 
ence of  the  institution  itself.  The  original  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  Masonry,  when  nothing  more 
could  be  understood  truthfully,  by  that  term,  than 
simple  craft  labor,  has  frequently  been  confounded 
with  its  more  modern  import,  as  now  applied  to  our 
order. 

These,  with  several  other  particulars  I  design  to 
present,  involve  considerations  to  which  I  respect- 
fully request  your  deliberate  attention.  The  whole 
discussion  will  be  somewhat  miscellaneous,  and  each 
of  the  several  points  must  necessarily  be  treated  with 
brevity. 

Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself,  and  the 
more  scrutinizing  the  examination  the  more  per- 
fect the  harmony  under  whatever  aspect  it  is  viewed. 
As  writers  of  our  early  history  commence  with  the 
origin  of  our  species,  we,  in  like  manner,  make  that 
the  starting  point  in  our  present  discussion.  Tak- 
ing Bible  testimony  as  to  facts  recorded  by  Moses, 
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we  learn  that  Adam  was  created  in  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion, physically,  intellectually  and  morally.  All  his 
original  endowments  were  the  impress  of  his 
Maker's  hand,  and  his  susceptibilities  adapted  to  his 
condition.  Beneath  his  feet  and  on  either  side,  the 
beauties  of  a  new  created  earth  were  spread  out  in 
all  the  loveliness  of  primeval  spring.  Over  his  head 
was  the  sublime  garniture  of  heaven — a  concave 
hemisphere  studded  with  brilliant  stars.  An  atmos- 
phere loaded  with  the  fragrance  of  every  flower, 
and  each  sound  of  nature,  sweetly  harmonizing  with 
angelic  voices.  On  whatever  his  eye  rested,  sym- 
metry and  configuration,  proportion  in  dimensions, 
order  in  arrangement  and  beauty  in  combination 
marked  all  the  works  of  the  Creator.  And  as  the 
crowning  excellence  of  all,  himself  stood  erect  in 
the  midst,  the  most  noble  in  figure  and  Godlike  in 
mind  of  all  his  Maker's  works.  "And  God  saw 
everything  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very 
good." 

While  Adam  remained  in  this  state  of  moral 
purity  we  are  unable  to  conceive  the  least  necessity 
in  his  case  for  devising  any  art  for  needful  pur- 
poses, or  engaging  in  any  toilsome  labor  whatever, 
in  order  to  contribute  to  his  comfort  or  happiness, 
either  of  which  would  militate  against  the  idea  of 
perfection,  and  imply  a  deficiency  of  something 
needful  to  satisfy  his  desires,  and  complete  his  en- 
joyments. Hence  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the 
first  invention  of  any  of  the  useful  arts  was  subse- 
quent to  the  apostasy,  being  the  child  of  stern 
necessity. 

Adam's  transgression  impaired  none  of  his  in- 
tellectual powers,  nor  did  it  interfere  with  his  nat- 
ural capacity  to  devise  useful  expedients,  or  discover 
and  appreciate  the  beauties  of  nature.  His  apostasy 
consisted  in  the  loss  of  moral  rectitude,  and  from 
this  moment  he  was  thrown  upon  his  own  physical 
and  mental  resources  for  the  means  of  protection, 
security  and  comfort.  Expelled  from  the  garden  of 
Paradise,  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts, 
rendered  ferocious  by  his  own  apostasy,  beset  with 
fears  through  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  surrounded  by 
anticipated  dangers,  he  was  driven  by  the  hand  of 
imperious  necessity  to  devise  and  provide  some- 
thing for  cover,  protection  and  security.  Such  we 
may  safely  presume  were  substantially  the  facts  in 
his  case,  and  under  these  circumstances  we  hazard 
nothing  in  saying  some  kind  of  effort  on  his  part 
was  made,  and  some  rude  kind  of  structure  was  pre- 
pared as  a  place  of  safe  retreat.  But  what  provision 
he  made  for  the  exigencies  of  the  case  we  know  not, 
nor  is  it  material  in  this  discussion,  since  we  are 
explicitly  informed  by  the  sacred  record  that  Cain, 
the  first  man-child  born,  built  a  city.    Gen.  iv.,  17. 


Whatever  may  have  been  the  materials  and  how- 
ever rude  the  workmanship,  the  structures  them- 
selves involved  principles  and  dimensions  which 
pertain  to  geometry.  Whether  these  principles  were 
understood  scientifically  and  applied  from  previous 
knowledge  or  not  alters  not  the  fact.  To  me  it 
appears  highly  probable  that  the  first  substantial 
structures  erected  for  human  habitations,  after 
movable  tents  and  other  temporary  fabrications, 
were  mainly  of  stone.  Brick  and  slime  were  used 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Seth  and  Enoch,  if  we  credit 
the  account  of  their  two  pillars,  as  recorded  by  Jose- 
phus.  Lib.  I.,  Chap.  2:  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt,  however,  but  the  above  named  materials 
were  in  common  use  in  the  antediluvian  world, 
otherwise  we  could  not  account  for  works  so  stu- 
pendous as  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  me  massive 
walls  of  Babylon,  rising  in  such  grandeur,  perfec- 
tion and  durability,  at  so  early  a  period  after  the 
flood.  Nor  could  Egypt,  as  recorded  by  Moses, 
have  become  a  great  and  powerful  kingdom  with 
her  fortified  cities  but  430  years  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  world,  unless  the  knowledge  of  craft 
Masonry,  and  the  ability  to  apply  it  so  skillfully, 
had  crossed  the  flood  with  Noah  and  his  three  sons. 
I  might  here  refer  you  to  five  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world:  the  Egyptian  Pyramids,  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Artemisia,  the  temple  of  Diana,  the  hang- 
ing gardens  of  Babylon,  and  the  watchtower  of 
Alexandria,  all  of  which  were  such  masterly  speci- 
mens of  craftwork  in  style  and  execution  as  to  give 
them  the  crowning  distinction  of  "Wonders  of  the 
World."  It  has  never  been  doubted  that  the  ante- 
diluvians made  commendable  progress  in  many  of 
the  useful  arts.  Gen.  iv.,  20,  21,  22,  and  probably  in 
several  of  the  sciences.  It  is  believed  the  eastern 
hemisphere  had  become  exceedingly  populous  pre- 
vious to  the  deluge.  Structures  for  human  habita- 
tions were  indispensable  to  the  purposes  of  com- 
mon life,  and  no  man  has  or  can  doubt  their  mul- 
tiplication was  commensurate  with  their  necessity. 
Their  skill  of  workmanship,  also,  was  most  clearly 
exemplified  in  the  construction  of  that  Ark  which 
rode  out  those  storms  that  submerged  the  globe, 
and  buried  its  works  in  undistinguishable  ruins. 

Thus  far  I  have  briefly  stated  what  is  well  known 
to  have  been  one  particular  kind  of  craft  labor,  prac- 
ticed by  the  antediluvians,  and  although  a  fact  which 
probably  no  intelligent  man  ever  doubted,  yet  we 
shall  soon  perceive  there  is  evidence,  clear  and  con- 
clusive, that  this  was  the  only  original  germ  of  our 
institution,  which  necessity  devised,  wisdom  has 
cherished  and  time  matured. 

The  main  objects  in  view  for  stating  the  above 
facts  were  not  only  to  show  that  all  craft  work  of 
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the  above  character  are  infallible  proof  of  craft 
workmen,  coeval  vrith  the  works  themselves,  but 
more  especially  to  demonstrate  the  existence  and 
the  antiquity  of  a  name,  significant  of  the  men  who 
wrought,  and  the  nature  of  their  employment.  Cain, 
-we  are  told,  built  a  city,  and  the  operatives  were,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  known  and  called  by  some  par- 
ticular name.  This,  we  are  well  aware,  is  true  in 
relation  to  all  arts,  trades,  professions  and  occupa- 
tions of  life,  nor  is  there  known  to  have  been  an 
■exception  in  the  history  of  any  nation.  Some  dis- 
tinctive name  must  have  denoted  that  class  of  men 
specially  engaged,  and  the  craft  work  they  per- 
formed in  building  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  raising 
the  mighty  walls  of  Babylon.  And  we  hazard  noth- 
ing in  affirming  the  same  to  be  equally  true  in  rela- 
tion to  the  use  of  all  technical  names  applied  to  craft 
workmen  from  the  first  made  fabrications  before  the 
flood,  as  of  the  most  splendid  mansions  of  the  pres- 
•ent  day.  The  idiomatic  appellation  by  which  those 
ancient  operatives  were  designated,  and  their  craft 
work  implied,  though  uttered  by  different  sounds, 
•or  communicated  by  different  characters,  has  re- 
tained a  signification  in  all  languages,  distinctly  de- 
noting the  craftsmen  themselves,  as  well  as  the  art 
in  which  they  wrought.  Hence,  whatever  the  sim- 
ple name  might  have  been  in  their  respective  lan- 
^ages,  its  import  was  precisely  what  is  now  under- 
stood by  Mason  and  Masonry  in  our  language 
when  applied  to  craftwork  of  the  same  description. 
II  Kings,  xxii,  6.  The  name  of  Masonry,  as  to  its 
import,  must  therefore  have  been  coeval  with  the  art 
or  craft  it  implies.  Every  art  or  trade  involves 
principles,  and  its  practice  conforms  to  certain  rules, 
whether  such  rules  are  understood  or  not. 

Architecture  is  the  art  of  constructing  houses, 
temples,  fortifications  and  the  like,  on  geometrical 
principles,  whether  the  materials  are  stone,  brick  or 
wood. 

Geometry  is  the  science  of  magnitude  in  gen- 
eral, comprehending  lines,  angles,  horizontals,  per- 
pendiculars, superfices  and  solids.  Hence,  the  rud- 
est human  habitation  ever  fabricated  from  solid 
materials  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  practical  appliance 
•of  magnitudes  and  measurements  of  geometrical  di- 
mensions for  architectural  purposes.  Masonry  is 
the  workmanship  when  the  material  consists  of  brick 
•or  stone.  Architecture  and  operative  mason  work, 
therefore,  are  arts,  dependent  on  geometrical  prin- 
ciples for  symmetry,  proportion,  strength  and 
beauty.  These  are  the  elements  combined  in  prac- 
tical operations,  which  constituted  that  art  or  craft 
whence  our  institution  primarily  originated.  We 
hence  perceive  there  is  a  most  obvious  reason  why 
geometry  and  operative  masonry  were  anciently 


synonymous  words.  Geometry  was  the  generic 
term  involving  the  abstract  principles,  and  masonry 
the  technical  definer  of  the  work  performed.  The 
former  was  the  science  of  what  the  latter  became 
an  art.  The  craftmen  were  therefore  denominated 
masons,  their  work  masonry,  and  the  style  of  its 
execution  architecture. 

There  are  also  good  and  substantial  reasons  why 
the  name  Masonry  was  preferred  to  Geometry. 

1st.    Because  it  denoted  the  craftwork  thus  per- 
formed and  the  style  of  its  execution,  which  were 
altogether  the   most  essential.   2d.    Because  the 
main  material  used  by  the  craft  were  brick  and 
stone.    And  3d,  because  the  former  designated  the 
art  itself,  and  the  latter  the  abstract  principles.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  stone  and  brick  were 
the  main  materials  used  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
world.   The  city  built  by  Cain  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  was  mainly  stone  and  slime.    The  mighty 
tower  of  Babel  and  the  lofty  walls  of  Babylon  and 
Ninevah  we  know  were  of  brick.  Gen.  xi,  3,  4.  Every 
city  of  note  recorded  in  the  Bible  or  described  in 
ancient  history  was  enclosed  by  massive  walls,  and 
the  ruins  of  those  cities  themselves,  as  now  seen  in 
the  eastern  world,  are  stone.    Masonry,  therefore,  is 
most  appropriately  a  concrete  term,  implying  the 
distinctive  order  of   craftsmen,  the  materials  in 
which  they  wrought  and  the  style  of  workmanship. 
Thus  much  for  the  antiquity  and  choice  of  the  name 
necessarily  coeval  with  the  craft  is  designated.  As 
to  the  state  of  perfection  of  ancient  craft  Masonry, 
as  an  art,  little  need  be  said.    It  is  a  matter  too 
obvious  to  require  argument.    We  will,  therefore, 
only  refer  to  the  monumental  ruins  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere  still  existing  in  a  nameless  origin.  The 
city  of  Thebes  in  upper  Eg^ypt  is  a  fair  specimen, 
once  the  most  splendid  pile  of  masonwork  and 
magnificent  architecture  in  the  world.   The  geomet- 
rical proportions  now  discoverable,  the  masonwork 
which  has  withstood  the  ravages  of  time,  the  broken 
columns,  gigantic  statues,  specious  temples,  and 
gorgeous  palaces,  with  a  bold  and  imposing  style 
of  architecture,  though  for  long  ages  seen  but  in 
ruins,  are,  nevertheless,  at  this  very  day,  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world.    And  yet  no  writer  of  the  re- 
motest antiquity  was  ever  able  to  record  the  name 
of  the  founder  of  this  city,  nor  mark  the  period  of 
its  origin.    This  is  but  a  single  instance  of  those 
masterly    specimens    of    operative   mason  work, 
wrought  in  a  superior  style  long  before  the  days  of 
Solomon,  whose  very  ruins  are  at  this  moment  even 
magnificently  grand  beyond  description.    Thus  far  I 
have  given  a  brief  statement  of  well  authenticated 
facts  relating  to  craft  Masonry  previous  to  the  time 
of  Solomon,  which  can  neither  be  truthfully  denied 
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nor  plausibly  controverted  without  setting  aside 
the  Divine  record  disproving  the  authenticity  of 
history,  and  utterly  discrediting  the  existence  of 
those  very  ruins  whose  broken  fragments  now 
speak  to  the  eye  of  every  traveler.  All  these  works, 
according  to  the  generic  name,  are  masonry;  an  art 
or  craft  in  its  origin  as  ancient,  at  least,  as  the  days 
of  Cain,  the  first  man-child  born.  The  way  is  now 
prepared,  and  we  proceed  to  correct  the  common 
misapprehension  arising  from  the  indefinite  use  of 
terms  when  treating  of  ancient  Masonry.  Some 
writers,  modern  as  well  as  more  ancient,  when  dis- 
cussing this  point,  have  failed  to  make  proper  dis- 
tinctions in  the  use  of  terms.  Hence,  erroneous 
opinions  have  been  formed,  not  only  at  variance 
with  sound  philosophy,  but  contravening  what  may 
reasonably  be  supposed  were  matters  of  fact. 

When  we,  at  the  present  day,  speak  of  Masonry, 
and  use  that  name  in  an  unqualified  sense,  in  dis- 
cussions on  our  principles,  origin  or  antiquity,  the 
world  commonly  understood  us  to  mean  the  insti- 
tution itself,  somewhat  like  its  present  organiza- 
tion. And  when  writers  of  our  early  history  speak  of 
Adam,  Cain,  Enoch,  Noah,  Nimrod,  etc.,  as  Grand 
Masters  the  impression  is  that  such  writers  intend 
to  affirm  the  fact  that  these  men  actually  presided 
over  some  kind  of  Masonic  assembly,  in  some  re- 
spects at  least,  resembling  what  they  understand 
to  be  modern  usage.  The  misapprehension  of  the 
multitude  is  by  no  means  surprising,  when  standard 
writers  speak  of  Masons  and  Masonry  in  olden 
times,  and  assign  to  individuals  the  very  same  titles 
which  are  now  in  common  use.  I  will  here  quote 
the  precise  words  from  our  earliest  history,  which 
are  as  follows:  "Adam  was  succeeded  by  Seth  in 
the  grand  direction  of  the  craft."  **Noah's  three 
sons  assisted  him  as  deputy  and  wardens."  "Nim- 
rod was  Grand  Master  of  all  Masons."  "Moses  was 
Grand  Master,  Joshua  his  Deputy,  and  Aholiab  and 
Bezaleel,  Grand  Wardens."  "Moses  excelled  all 
Grand  Masters  before  him."  "Moses  was  succeeded 
by  Joshua,  with  Caleb  his  Deputy,  and  Eleazur  and 
Phineas  Grand  Wardens."  "The  confusion  of  dia- 
lects (at  Babel)  gave  rise  to  the  Mason's  faculty  of 
knowing  each  other  by  signs  and  tokens."  "Joseph 
excelled  the  Egyptian  Masons  in  knowledge,  and 
was  installed  Grand  Master  by  the  command  of 
Pharaoh."  In  like  manner  an  unbroken  succession 
of  distinguished  names  are  recorded,  with  those 
high  Masonic  titles,  down  to  the  time  of  Solomon. 

The  same  historians,  also,  use  the  following  lan- 
guage: "Adam  exercised  himself  in  that  noble 
science,"  meaning  geometry.  *^'Thc  sons  of  Enoch 
improved  themselves  in  geometry  and  Masonry." 
"The  descendants  of  Seth  cultivated  geometry  and 


Masonry."  In  short,  it  is  recorded  in  our  Monitors 
even  that  "From  the  commencement  of  the  world 
we  may  trace  the  foundation  of  Masonry,"  "Ever 
since  symmetry  began  and  harmony  displayed  her 
charms  our  Order  has  had  a  being." 

Who  can  read  or  hear  such  expressions  as  the 
above,  and  not  understand  the  language  clearly  to 
imply  an  association  under  some  specific  regula- 
tions, and  governed  by  titled  functionaries  holding 
offices  created  by  such  association.  Not  only  are 
the  same  titles  given  which  we  now  use,  but  in  many 
respects  corresponding  customs,  usages  and  prac- 
tices of  modern  times  are  clearly  implied.  Cain, 
it  is  true,  built  a  city,  and  so  far  as  the  materials 
were  stone  or  brick,  the  builders  were  masons,  and 
their  work  masonry.  Cain  doubtless  superintended 
the  general  operations,  as  the  Patriarch  of  his  fam- 
ily, but  we  are  not  to  infer  from  that  he  was  Grand 
Master  of  Masons,  as  the  term  is  now  understood. 
Joseph  was  made  governor  of  all  Egypt,  and  di- 
rected the  building  of  her  numerous  storehouses, 
but  that  circumstance  neither  justifies  the  expres- 
sion nor  proves  the  fact  that  he  was  installed  Grand 
Master  of  Egyptian  Masons,  as  the  word  is  in  all 
countries  now  used.  We  all  know  that  every  man 
who  works  at  the  business  of  brick  laying  is  a  ma- 
son, so  called,  and  his  work  is  masonry.  He  may 
be  the  master  mason,  or  even  be  styled  the  Grand 
Master  workman,  supervise  and  direct  the  whole 
concern,  and  never  have  seen  the  inside  of  a  lodge- 
room.  The  misapprehension,  therefore,  arises  from 
the  use  of  terms  without  any  qualifying  word,  to 
indicate  the  sense  in  which  they  are  to  be  under- 
stood. Hence  readers  of  our  history  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  we  actually  intend  to  assert  that  our  in-, 
stitution  itself,  of  which  we  are  members,  had  an 
organized  existence  in  some  form,  even  from  the 
days  of  Adam.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
true,  nor  can  we  believe  writers  of  our  early  history 
intended  thus  to  be  understood.  When  they  speak 
of  Masonry,  however,  as  co-existent  with  our  race, 
they  do  state  an  undeniable  fact;  but  it  is  one  which, 
according  to  the  modern  acceptation  of  that  term, 
as  now  understood,  when  speaking  of  our  frater- 
nity, makes  a  false  impression  on  the  mind  as  to 
what  is  thereby  intended.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
from  what  has  just  been  stated  that  craft  work 
called  masonry  is  coeval  with  the  earliest  permanent 
structures  for  human  habitations  ever  erected,  how- 
ever rude  the  workmanship  may  have  been,  nor  can 
it  be  doubted  that  free  masonry,  in  the  sense  that 
term  was  originally  used,  is  equally  ancient.  It 
simply  implied  that  the  work  was  performed  by 
freemen,  not  slaves,  which  was  doubtless  ever  true. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  names  are  used  in  com- 
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mon  with  reference  to  ancient  and  modern  times, 
still  there  is  a  wide  difference  as  to  what  is  de- 
noted in  the  two  cases.  In  the  former  sense  little 
more  is  to  be  Understood  than  craft  labor  as  an 
occupation.  In  the  latter  a  permanent  organization, 
recognizing  fraternal  relations  as  members,  and 
embodying  a  system  of  scientific  truths  and  moral 
duties.  I  have  been  thus  particular  on  this  point, 
as  a  preparatory  step  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
real  origin  of  the  institutions  of  speculative  free 
masonry. 

We  have  seen  that  necessity  must  have  been  the 
apring  of  action  next  to  daily  subsistence  which  first 
led  to  the  construction  of  human  habitations.  And 
we  have  likewise  seen  that  every  style  of  architec- 
ture, however  rough  and  rude,  necessarily  involves 
geometrical  principles,  and  that  masonry,  so  called, 
anciently  consisted  merely  in  the  execution  of  the 
work  itself.  This  fact,  as  we  have  remarked,  very 
naturally  gave  that  name  a  distinctive  prominence 
among  the  three  elements  involved  in  the  art.  We 
have  shown  that  craft  masonry  was  as  universal  as 
the  wants  of  man,  and  had  at  an  early  period  ad- 
vanced to  a  masterly  style  in  its  execution,  as  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  monumental  ruins  of  the  old 
world.  Previous,  however,  to  the  time  of  Solomon, 
we  can  gather  no  reliable  evidence  of  any  systematic 
or  permanent  organization,  more  than  is  at  the 
present  day  common  to  craftsmen  of  every  other 
occupation.  The  elementary  principles,  however, 
with  a  continuous  line  of  operatives  from  which  a 
regular  organization  was  ultimately  formed,  came 
down  from  time  immemorial,  but  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  plan  which  would  secure  and  perpetuate 
such  organization  was  reserved  for  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon.  I  need  not  in  this  place  specify  that  plan, 
nor  particularize  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried 
out  at  the  building  of  the  temple.  These  will  come 
under  another  head.  From  and  after  the  time  of 
Solomon,  however,  we  have  good  reasons  to  be- 
lieve Lodges  of  the  craft  were  greatly  multiplied. 

After  the  completion  of  the  temple  and  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  M.  E.  Master,  Solomon  em- 
ployed the  craft  under  their  several  Masters  of  the 
works,  to  build  2  palaces,  2  Idolatrous  Temples,  sev- 
eral other  superb  edifices,  and  some  12  or  15  cities, 
as  recorded  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
the  last  of  which  was  Tadmor,  in  the  desert,  II 
Chron.  viii.  4;  I.  Kings  ix,  10-19,  wh"^ose  ruins  are 
now  called  Palmyra,  and  arc  hardly  surpassed  in 
grandeur  by  those  of  Thebes  itself. 

In  carrying  forward  these  numerous  works  the 
old  constitutions  inform  us  the  craft  were  subdi- 
vided into  many  Lodges,  under  their  several  Masters 
of  the  works,  and  that  large  numbers  were  received 


as  entered  apprentices.  It  was  about  this  time  the 
craft  began  to  be  more  generally  called  Freema- 
sons, because  they  would  receive  no  one  as  ,a 
learner  who  was  not  a  free  man.  Subsequent  to 
this,  in  Greece  also,  they  were  called  Freemasons, 
because  the  Greeks  had  a  law  forbidding  slaves  to 
learn  any  craft  or  trade.  The  masons,  were,  there- 
fore, all  known  when  making  their  engagements 
for  labor  or  otherwise,  to  be  freemen  and  compe- 
tent to  contract  for  themselves.  The  masterly  style 
of  architecture  and  masonwork,  in  which  the  Greeks 
excelled  all  other  nations,  induced  many  individuals 
of  taste,  rank  and  learning  to  study  the  theory  as  a 
science  under  the  instruction  of  those  who  were 
masters  both  of  theory  and  practice.  Such,  there- 
fore, sought  admission  to  their  associations  with  the 
view  of  acquiring  the  scientific  part  alone,  as  a 
literary  accomplishment  and  were  accepted.  Hence 
the  terms  free  and  accepted.  The  term  speculative 
was  subsequently  added  merely  as  a  defincr  of  the 
specific  object  for  which  such  freemen  were  ac- 
cepted. Such  are  evidently  the  circumstances,  so  far 
as  they  can  be  gathered  from  history,  which  an- 
ciently gave  rise  to  these  qualifying  terms.  They 
might  have  originated  at  an  earlier  period,  but  as 
we  have  no  reliable  evidence  of  it  as  a  matter  of 
lact,  we  decline  speculations. 

It  will  now  be  in  order  to  bring  forward  evidence 
to  show  that  the  institution  itself  now  called  Free- 
masonry actually  originated  from,  or  grew  out  of 
ancient  craft  masonry,  as  the  tree  springs  from  the 
root.  The  one  being  the  embodiment  and  practical 
application  of  such  principles  as  constitute  an  art 
or  trade;  the  other  a  speculative  science  by  sym- 
bolical correspondences,  imparting  moral  truths, 
and  enforcing  practical  duties.  This  is  a  matter 
often  asserted  by  the  fraternity,  but  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  direct  proof  has  never  yet  been  adduced. 
This  also  is  the  very  point  on  which  alone  the 
truthfulness  of  our  great  antiquity  can  be  justly 
maintained. 

Much  of  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  ocular  and 
falls  under  the  eye  of  every  man  when  in  a  Lodge 
room.  Resemblance  in  qualities,  properties  or 
parts  is  always  considered  reliable  evidence  in  trac- 
ing identities  by  analogies  to  that  in  which  such 
properties  or  parts  are  known  to  have  existed. 
When  the  relics  of  some  unknown  animal  are  found, 
naturalists  very  clearly  identify  the  species  by  a 
comparison  of  parts.  When  implements  for  me- 
chanical purposes  are  disinterred  from  the  ruins  of 
ancient  cities,  or  elsewhere  found,  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  deciding  to  what  particular  art  or  craft 
they  belonged.  Coats  of  arms,  worn  in  olden  times, 
are  suspended  from  the  walls  in  Westminster  Ab- 
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bey,  and  from  their  form  and  device,  no  traveler 
acquainted  with  history,  will  find  it  difficult  to  as- 
certain to  what  family  line  they  once  belonged. 
Moreover,  all  existing  remains  or  remnants  of  such 
character  are  truthful  witnesses  which  cannot  lie. 
Now  it  will  be  equally  justifiable,  and  not  less  con- 
clusive, to  apply  the  same  established  methods  of 
identification  to  existing  parts  of  any  art,  craft  or 
science  fundamentally  incorporated  in  the  institu- 
tion of  Freemasonry.  We  claim  that  speculative 
masonry  is  based  on  craft  work  which  involves  the 
science  of  geometry  and  architecture.  Every  craft 
or  art  has  its  theory,  and  as  such  is  a  systematic 
embodiment  of  principles.  These  principles  consid- 
ered abstractly  from  the  art  or  craft  labor  itself  are 
a  speculative  science:  and  such,  we  think,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  will  very  clearly  show  Freemasonry  to 
be  as  it  now  exists  and  is  practiced: 

We  may  now  take  it  for  granted  because  it  is  a 
matter  indispensable  in  the  organization  that  there 
is  not  a  regular  Lodge  now  in  the  world  fitted  up 
expressly  for  Masonic  purposes  where  some  part, 
at  least,  if  not  many  of  the  implements  and  speci- 
mens of  art,  hereinafter  named,  or  their  representa- 
tions, painted  on  some  kind  of  chart  or  carpet,  are 
not  found.  Nor  do  these  stand  alone.  There  are 
elementary  principles  of  science,  variously  pre- 
sented, interwoven  and  explained  in  the  ceremonies 
of  the  work  itself  when  conferring  the  several  de- 
grees. The  horizontal  lines,  the  rectangle,  the  per- 
pendicular, the  circle,  ellipses,  etc.,  ordinarily  drawn 
on  our  carpets,  denote  some  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  geometry.  The  representation  of  the  ark, 
and  a  fac-simile  of  the  five  orders  of  architecture, 
have  a  reference  which  is  unmistakable.  The 
square,  the  compasses,  the  level,  the  plum  line, 
the  measuring  gauge,  the  gavel  and  trowel,  the 
rough  and  the  squared  ashler  of  stone,  are  speci- 
mens both  of  implements  and  materials,  distinctly 
indicating  the  name  of  that  craft  work  in  which 
they  were  used,  and  some  of  the  indispensable  uten- 
sils by  which  it  could  be  accomplished. 

We  also  see  a  representation  of  the  Masonic 
pavement  of  king  Solomon's  Temple;  an  exhibition 
of  the  keystone  of  an  arch,  and  the  jewels  even  worn 
by  the  first  three  officers  from  time  immemorial, 
are  the  square,  the  level,  and  the  plumb. 

In  like  manner  we  might  continue  our  enumera- 
tion of  what  any  man  who  chooses  to  step  within 
a  regular  Lodge  room,  may  see  and  examine  for 
himself.  Moreover,  direct  allusions  are  distinctly 
made  to  every  material  used,  and  every  implement 
employed  in  craft  masonry  during  the  ceremonies 
of  conferring  the  several  degrees,  as  may  be  seen  in 
all  our  printed  monitors. 


With  these  tangible  facts,  therefore,  we  now  fear- 
lessly make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  most  skeptical 
man  and  ask  a  satisfactory  answer,  how  all  these  \ 
parts  and  specimens  of  visible  objects,  with  some 
of  the  appropriate  working  tools  peculiar  to  the 
occupation  of  operative  mason  work,  came  to  be 
introduced  into  the  indispensable  ceremonials  of 
Freemasonry  other  than  by  an  uninterrupted  con- 
tinuation of  an  institution  originally  consisting  of, 
and  actually  organized  by,  that  very  class  of  opera- 
tives whose  name  and  occupation  these  implements 
and  representatives  so  clearly  indicate.  No  evi- 
dence, it  would  seem,  could  be  more  conclusive,  and 
no  fact  more  evident  that  what  is  so  obviously 
shown  by  the  above  tangible  and  visible  objects, 
viz.:  that  Freemasonry  is  now  a  speculative  science 
of  what  craft  masonry  was  the  original  stock  or 
root.  From  its  origin,  and  during  an  indefinite 
period,  wholly  operative,  subsequently  operative  and 
scientific,  and  ultimately  speculative,  or  scientific 
and  moral,  as  at  the  present  day.  When  and  where 
the  transition  commenced,  and  however  gradually  it 
progressed,  abates  nothing  from  the  facts  them- 
selves. 

We  now  sec  in  what  sense,  and  with  how  much 
truthfulness,  in  this  point  of  view,  we  may  safely 
affirm  the  antiquity  of  the  original  germ  from  which 
speculative  Freemasonry  has  ultimately  grown,  and 
of  which  It  is  now  a  living  branch.  It  would,  there- 
fore, seem  no  more  evident  that  the  Christian 
church  of  the  present  day  should  be  a  continuation 
of  the  religion  of  Adam  and  Enoch  and  Noah  and 
the  Patriarchal  and  Jewish  churches  of  primitive 
ages  than  that  the  institution  of  speculative  Free- 
masonry should  have  derived  its  origin  from  ancient 
craft  masonry.  Nor  do  the  changes  in  the  circum- 
stances and  ceremonies  appear  greater  in  the  latter 
case  than  in  the  former. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  brief  examination  of  the 
ground  work,  the  order,  design  and  arrangement 
of  the  first  seven  degrees. 

We  have  seen  that  whatever  might  have  existed 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  it  was  evidently 
reserved  for  him  so  to  organize  the  craftsmen  who 
wrought  at  the  temple,  as  to  create  an  institution 
whose  landmarks  have  secured  its  perpetuity.  That 
the  craftsmen  who  there  wrought  were  organized  in 
a  systematic  manner  will  appear  from  the  following 
facts  recorded  in  Scripture: 

The  temple  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  edi- 
fices of  the  world.  Its  enclosures,  the  main  build- 
ing, apartments  and  appendages  required  an  im- 
mense amount  of  materials.  All  the  stone  were 
wrought  in  the  quarries,  and  the  timber  prepared 
in  the  forests.   The  whole  number  of  laborers,  vari- 
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ously  employed,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
The  temple  was  seven  years  in  buildine.  and  in 
putting  the  materials  together  from  the  foundation 
even  to  the  top  stone,  "neither  hammer  nor  axe  nor 
any  tool  of  iron  was  heard  in  the  house  while  it 
was  in  building."  How  that  all  the  materials  for 
this  great  and  beautiful  structure  should  have  been 
prepared  for  their  respective  places  in  the  quarries 
and  forests,  with  such  entire  exactness  as  not  to 
require  the  slightest  alteration  in  a  single  instance 
is  the  greatest  achievement  of  the  kind  ever  per- 
formed by  mortal  man;  and  he  who  can  account 
for  it,  without  admitting  an  organization  of  the 
operatives;  the  most  systematic  arrangement  in 
every  department  of  labor;  and  a  constant  supervi- 
sion by  competent  masters,  will  require  more  wis- 
dom even,  than  God  vouchsafed  to  Solomon  him- 
self. We  therefore  hazard  nothing  in  pronounc- 
ing such  an  achievement  impossible  with  man 
under  other  circumstances. 

In  prosecuting  this  great  work,  the  sacred  rec- 
ord informs  us  there  were  different  grades  of  men, 
to  whom  different  duties  were  assigned.  This  is 
an  indispensable  requisite  in  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  any  enterprise,  in  which  numerous  opera- 
tives are  engaged,  and  more  especially  so  in  the 
case  now  under  consideration.  Hence,  we  very 
naturally  discover  the  necessity,  and  perceive  there 
are  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  distinctive  titles 
and  formalities  of  office,  consequent  on  the  duties 
of  those  several  stations,  all  of  which,  however, 
being  but  constituent  parts,  or  degrees,  so  called, 
somewhat  as  they  have  come  down  to  the  pres- 
ent day. 

The  first  step,  or  entered  apprentice,  was  the 
mere  introduction  of  an  individual  among  the  crafts- 
men, as  a  learner.  The  same  features,  though  sym- 
bolized, still  remain.  The  novitiate  is  merely  taught 
some  of  the  fundamental  truths  and  more  promi- 
nent duties  which  characterize  that  profession  on 
which  he  is  just  entering.  The  second,  or  fellow- 
craft's  degree.  I  consider  the  groundwork  or  basis 
of  the  next  four,  and  in  part,  of  the  seventh,  or 
Royal  Arch.  In  assigning  my  reasons,  I  propose 
to  take  a  plain,  common  sense  view  of  each  grade, 
in  the  light  of  a  practical  matter. 

The  craftsmen  who  wrought  at  the  Temple,  most 
certainly  prepared  the  materials,  whatever  they  may 
have  been;  and  as  many  as  were  needed  engaged 
in  erecting  the  structure.  All  other  provisions  and 
arrangements  requisite  for  carrying  forward  the 
work,  were,  of  course,  merely  subservient  to  the 
business  and  the  interests  of  the  operatives  them- 
selves. I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  three  distin- 
guished Grand  Masters.    The  3.300  who  were  over- 


seers, or  masters  of  the  work,  must  have  been 
craftsmen  themselves,  whose  eminent  skill  as  such 
qualified  them  to  oversee  and  instruct  others;  and 
such  an  office  could  neither  involve  duties,  nor 
even  appropriately  exist  in  name,  without  opera- 
tives. But  as  it  was,  no  one  can  doubt  these  mas- 
ters of  the  work  had  matters  in  charge,  and  duties 
in  trust,  which  often  required  mutual  consultation 
among  themselves.  All  special  directions  for  the 
crafts,  necessarily  passed  through  their  hands.  It 
was  their  prerogative  to  give  instructions  and  in- 
spect the  work  when  performed.  Their  duties  alone, 
gave  them  rank,  differing  from  the  mere  opera- 
tives; and  as  overseers,  instructors  and  directors, 
they  were  appropriately  styled  masters.  We  can 
hardly  fail  to  perceive  there  were  numerous  con- 
siderations, which  in  point  of  fact,  required  their 
official  action  as  a  distinct  body;  and  in  such  a 
case,  some  mode  of  recognition,  unknown  to  the 
operatives,  was  necessary.  This  supposition  finds 
strong  support,  if  not  full  confirmation,  in  the  tra- 
ditional refusal  of  Hiram  to  communicate  the 
*  *  *  to  certain  fellow-crafts,  assuring  them  that 
when  the  council  of  Grand  Masters  met,  those 
who  were  worthy  should  receive  it.  From  these 
considerations,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  the  Mas- 
ter's degree,  so  called,  was  originally  the  embodi- 
ment of  special  duties,  imposed  by  the  necessity 
of  creating  an  office  purely  subservient  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  craft  operatives;  the  attainment  of  which 
conferred  special  privileges  and  was  the  crowning 
honor  of  a  skillful  craftsman.  The  mark  degree 
next  in  order  is,  in  my  view,  another  constituent 
part  of  the  fellow-craft's,  as  indispensable  to  the 
operatives  as  the  former;  but  instituted  for  a  dif- 
ferent object.  Those  who  wrought  faithfully,  as 
craftsmen,  were  entitled  to  their  earnings;  and  this 
official  department  was  superadded  to  that  of  Mas- 
ter, to  complete  the  regulations,  and  secure  equal 
justice  to  all  the  operatives.  We  are  taught  by  the 
degree  itself  that  each  craftsman  was  desired  to 
designate  his  work  by  a  certain  mark,  and  if  his 
work  was  approved  he  was  entitled  to  wages.  All 
the  regular  craftsmen,  we  are  told,  received  their 
wages  in  a  particular  manner.  Some  method,  there- 
fore, must  have  been  devised  to  prevent  fraud  and 
imposition,  otherwise  strangers  could  at  pleasure 
mingle  with  such  a  multitude,  and  at  any  time 
share  the  benefits  of  the  most  deserving.  Herein 
was  a  secret  known  only  to  such  as  had  been 
regular  craftsmen;  by  means  of  which,  imposition 
could  be  detected,  and  justice  secured  to  the  faith- 
ful. This  appears  to  be  the  main,  distinctive  fea- 
ture of  the  ancient  order,  now  called  the  mark 
degree.    Its  original  design  was  to  prevent  fraud 
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on  the  one  hand,  and  secure  justice  on  the  other, 
and  as  such  was  an  appendage  to  the  craft  order. 
In  its  symbolic  form,  however,  it  is  sufficiently' dis- 
tinct in  itself  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  appropriate, 
impressive  and  beautiful. 

We  take  the  M.  E.  Master's  degree  next,  be- 
cause that  created  the  necessity  for  the  Past  Mas- 
ter's. The  sixth  grade  of  rank,  consequent  on  the 
craft  order,  was  both  honorary  and  advantageous. 
No  inprenious  man  of  industry  and  observation,  as 
an  overseer,  could  be  engaged  during  seven  years, 
in  a  work  of  such  surpassing  magnificence  in  style, 
without  acquiring  eminent  skill  as  a  scientific  opera- 
tive. The  Temple  was  nearly  completed,  and  the 
craftsmen  of  all  grades  about  to  be  discharged. 
The  fact  of  having  been  one  of  that  number  to 
instruct,  direct  and  oversee  the  execution  of  a  work 
which  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  world 
even,  was  enough  to  give  any  man  celebrity,  wher- 
ever he  might  choose  to  go.  The  sixth  degree, 
now  so  called,  was  little  more  than  a  specific  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  official  standing  of  over- 
seers or  masters,  and  a  certification  of  their  capa- 
bility to  undertake,  direct  and  manage  similar  opera- 
tions with  competent  skill.  Such  men,  thus  accred- 
ited, could  at  that  time,  as  now  even,  secure  em- 
ployment and  command  wages  at  pleasure. 

From  the  very  circumstances  of  the  case,  there- 
fore, we  may  discover  what,  in  all  probability,  gave 
rise  to  this  grade  or  degree,  so  appropriately  de- 
nominated "Most  Excellent  Master;"  a  name  purely 
significant  of  the  ability  of  the  man. 

But  we  are  by  no  means  to  infer  that  no  more 
than  3,3CX)  men  who  had  actually  served  as  over- 
seeing? masters  of  this  great  work,  were  competent 
and  could  not  have  discharged  the  same  duties 
equally  well,  had  their  services  been  needed.  The 
term  of  service  of  those  who  presided  over  the 
craft,  had  or  was  about  to  expire,  when  they,  of 
course,  would  no  longer  be  presiding  masters,  but 
past  masters.  Now,  justice  clearly  demanded  that 
such  as  had  acquired  the  capabilities  of  masters, 
but  had  no  opportunity  to  preside,  should,  on  the 
score  of  merit  be  ranked  as  masters;  whose  term 
of  actual  service  had  expired,  otherwise  they  could 
not  be  acknowledged  as  such  nor  go  forth  accred- 
ited as  well  qualified  most  excellent  master  Masons. 

If  we  may  consider  such,  in  the  main,  to  be  the 
facts;  and  they  correspond  precisely  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  then  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
the  Past  Master's  was  conferred  somewhat  like  a 
brevet  of  honor,  created  by  an  emergency  to  re- 
ward merit,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  nomi- 
nal title  of  master,  without  which  no  one  could  be 


received  and  acknowledged  as  "Most  Excellent 
Master." 

Such  an  acknowledgment,  at  that  age  of  the 
world,  and  by  such  a  man  as  Solomon,  could  not 
fail  to  confer  honor,  and  secure  many  advantages, 
and  it  was  equally  due  to  all  who  were  equally 
meritorious. 

I  have  been  thus  brief  in  my  analysis  of  the 
first  six  degrees  lest  your  patience  should  be  too 
severely  taxed.  Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to 
make  it  evident  there  are  reasons  which  strongly 
indicate  the  craft  degrees  as  originally  the  basis 
of  the  next  four. 

Without  craft  operatives,  there  surely  could  be 
no  foundation  or  use  for  the  next  four  degrees,  or 
grades.  These,  originally,  were  nothing  more  than 
constituent  parts  of  a  well  regulated  system,  to 
carry  out  the  execution  of  the  craft  labor  accofd- 
ing  to  the  plans  proposed  by  Hiram,  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  such  regards  of  honor  and  pre- 
ferment as  were  merited  by  diligence  and  fidelity. 
As  a  whole,  the  entire  arrangement  was  such  as 
would  be  necessary  at  the  present  day  in  executing 
a  work  of  such  magnitude,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  attended  the  building  of  King  Solo- 
mon's Temple.  Every  safeguard  there  adopted  in 
regulating  80,000  craft  operatives  would,  in  point 
of  fact,  be  now  needed;  and  every  day,  in  the  capa- 
city of  overseers  and  masters  of  the  work  then  and 
there  to  be  discharp^ed,  would  now  be  indispensable. 

Symbolic  Masonry  carries  out  the  order  of  An- 
cient Craft  Masonry;  and  each  degree  becomes  the 
constituent  part  of  one  entire  system.  The  moral 
principles  interwoven  with  the  work,  and  the  nu- 
merous relations  involved  in  the  common  brother- 
hood of  man.  harmonize  most  perfectly  with  each 
other,  and  all  coalesce  in  one  grand  body  of  truth 
and  duty. 

The  Royal  Arch  degree,  so  called,  is  more  com- 
plete in  detail  and  embraces  a  far  wider  range  of 
circumstances,  than  any  of  the  preceding.  It  com- 
prehends a  series  of  facts  which  transpired  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  time,  and  develops  the  occur- 
rence of  interesting  events.  There  are  four  prom- 
inent points  involved  in  its  details.  The  first  is 
a  disastrous  event  supposed  to  have  happened  at 
the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple.  The  second  oc- 
curred at  its  destruction  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
third  relates  to  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  their 
captivity,  to  rebuild  their  city  and  Temple;  and 
the  fourth  to  the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  law, 
as  recorded  in  the  xxii.  chapter  of  the  2d  of 
Kings. 

The  two  extremes  of  these  several  points  are 
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484  years  apart;  and  the  degree  seems  to  have  been 
instituted  by  the  craftsmen  at  the  building  the  sec- 
ond Temple,  as  a  means  of  preserving  a  vivid  recol- 
lection of  those  events,  and  to  perpetuate  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  several  remarkable  dis- 
coveries were  then  made.  Among  these  was  the 
book  of  law,  than  which  none  could  have  been 
more  important  to  the  world.  This  precious  volume 
had  been  so  long  lost  to  the  Jewish  Nation  that 
nothing  but  faint  traditional  knowledge  of  it  re- 
mained. Commentators  concur  in  the  opinion  that 
the  copy  found  was  the  identical  one  written  by 
Moses  himself,  and  by  Divine  command  placed  in 
the  side  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 

The  place  assigned  for  the  Ark,  and  its  sacred 
treasures  in  Solomon's  Temple  was  such  as  to  ren- 
der it  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  have  escaped 
the  same  destruction  which  befell  both  city  and 
Temple,  except  by  removal  and  concealment.  Of 
these  and  the  circumstances  attending  the  discov- 
ery, it  behooves  me  not  to  speak.  But  I  can  say, 
when  these  events  are,  in  their  proper  place,  spread 
out  in  detail,  there  are  few  men  who,  on  such 
an  occasion,  do  not  at  once  exclaim,  how  deeply 
interesting  the  narrative!  How  rich  the  instruc- 
tions! How  impressive  the  ceremonies,  and  how 
elevated  the  moral  sublimity  of  the  entire  degree! 

I  now  leave  the  several  points  thus  briefly  taken 
up  in  this  discussion  for  your  future,  deliberate 
consideration.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  what 
the  germ  of  our  institution  consisted  in  the  earliest 
periods  of  the  world.  I  have  attempted  to  prove, 
by  the  presentation  of  obvious  facts,  what  it  sub- 
sequently became. 

I  have  brought  forward  evidence  to  show  the 
connection  and  establish  that  very  point  by  means 
of  which  alone,  our  primeval  origin  can  be  proved, 
viz.:  that  symbolic  Masonry  of  the  present  day 
is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  Ancient  Craft  Ma- 
sonry, aqd  as  such,  its  antiquity  is  coeval  with  the 
existence  of  that  occupation  or  art,  whose  name 
it  now  bears. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  objects,  the  distinctions, 
.relations  and  correspondences  of  both,  as  recorded 
in  history,  and  confirmed  by  existing  monuments 
which  have  come  down  from  olden  times. 

I  have  shown  the  cause  of  misapprehensions  en- 
tertained by  many  of  our  brethren,  and  the  world 
in  general,  occasioned  by  the  use  of  terms  and 
titles  whose  modern  import  cannot  be  truthfully  ap- 
plied to  our  earliest  history  or  most  ancient  usages. 

I  have  given  a  brief  analysis  of  the  main  ob- 
jects and  the  natural  and  necessary  distinctions  of 
the  several  degrees:  the  parts  whereof,  taken  as 
a  whole,  form  our  beautiful  system,  which,  like  the 


waves  of  the  sea.  are  distinct  in  number,  but  one 
in  body  and  substance.  In  short,  I  have  endeavored 
to  point  out  the  prominent  way-marks  which  have 
characterized  the  different  periods  of  our  eventful 
history.  They  existed  in  the  past.  They  live  in 
the  present.  They  will  go  down  to  the  future. 
And  now  I  only  add,  that  whoever  shall  give  this 
whole  matter  a  patient,  philosophical  and  thorough 
examination,  will  be  fully  convinced  that  the  in- 
stitution itself  is  one  of  its  greatest  mysteries. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  speak 
of  the  life  and  services  of  Dr.  James  M. 
Austin,  the  Grand  Secretary,  although  his 
connection  with  the  craft,  his  active  con- 


DR.  JAMES  M.  AUSTIN,  GRAND  SECRETARY. 


nection  with  all  its  affairs,  did  not  cease  until 
he  was  called  up  higher,  on  Dec.  2,  1881. 

Dr.  Austin  was  born  at  Salem,  Washington 
county,  N.  Y.,  in  1813,  and,  after  graduating 
at  Albany  with  the  degree  of  M.D.,  settled 
down  to  the  quiet  life  of  a  country  physician 
at  Waterford  and  Lansingburg.  In  1853  he 
removed  to  New  York,  seeking  in  the  larger 
city  further  professional  advancement  and 
emolument  than  a  country  district  afforded. 
He  had  been  made  a  Mason  in  Phoenix 
Lodge,  Lansingburg,  in  1844,  served  many 
years  as  its  Master,  and  had  been  exalted  in 
Phoenix  Chapter.    He  was  much  more  than 
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locally  popular  as  a  Mason  and  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure  from  Lansingburg  for  New 
York  he  was  given  a  magnificent  farewell  re- 
ception by  his  brethren. 

Dr.  Austin  fully  intended  practicing  his  pro- 
fession in  New  York,  but  shortly  after  his 
arrival  an  event  occurred  which  shaped  his 
life  in  another  direction.  Dr.  James  M. 
Powell,  who  had  been  Grand  Secretary  since 
1850,  declined  further  service  in  1853  on  the 
ground  of  his  professional  work  demanding 
all  his  time,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  fra- 
ternity. Dr.  Austin  was  selected  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  office,  but  objection  was  raised 
against  him  in  that  he  was  not  a  member  of 
a  City  Lodge.  It  was  decided,  however,  that 
the  constitution  simply  demanded  that  the 
Grand  Secretary  should  be  a  resident  of  the 
city,  and  on  that  point  there  was  no  doubt  of 
the  eligibility  of  **the  Doctor,"  as  he  was 
afterward  generally  spoken  about.  But  it 
required  three  ballots  to  bring  about  his  elec- 
tion. From  that  time  until  the  day  of  his 
death  no  man  in  New  York  was  more  active 
in  Masonic  matters.  He  affiliated  with  Mar- 
iners' Lodge,  and  afterward  with  Howard 
Lodge  when  it  was  revived  in  1857.  In 
Royal  Arch  Masonry  he  threw  in  his  lot  in 
New  York  with  Phoenix  Chapter,  No.  2.  and 
afterward  with  Orient  Chapter  and  Jerusalem 
Chapter,  passing  through  all  the  offices  until, 
in  1868,  he  became  General  Grand  High 
Priest  of  the  General  Grand  Chapter  of  Royal 
Arch  Masons  in  the  United  States.  In  Cryp- 
tic Masonry  he  was  a  member  of  Adelphic 
Council,  No.  7,  and  in  the  Ancient  and  Ac- 
cepted Scottish  Rite  he  passed  through  all 


its  grades  from  1856  until  1866,  when  he 
received  its  highest  degree,  the  thirty-third. 

Dr.  Austin  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  full 
of  zeal  and  devoted  to  the  order.  His  work 
in  connection  with  the  Hall  and  Asylum  fund 
was  great  and  unceasing,  and  it  w^as  really 
to  his  indefatigable  endeavors,  his  herculean 
labor,  that  the  craft  accomplished  something 
tangible  in  the  road  toward  its  charitable  de- 
velopment— the  building  of  the  magnificent 
hall,  which,  at  Twenty-third  Street  and  Sixth 
Avenue,  New  York,  is  now  the  headquarters 
of  Freemasonry  in  the  State.  To  accomplish 
that  he  really  devoted  his  life,  and,  while  he 
made  many  mistakes  in  his  methods,  and  his 
plans  did  not  always  turn  out  as  he  had  an- 
ticipated, he  certainly  was  the  means  of  mak- 
ing the  long-talked-of  hall  a  reality.  If,  as 
has  been  said,  he  placed  a  millstone  of  debt 
around  the  fraternity,  he  at  least  gave  them 
something  to  strive  for.  If  his  system  of 
raising  money  was  at  times  distasteful,  if  the 
campaign  or  series  of  campaigns  lor  the 
building  of  the  temple  were  marked  by  ex- 
travagance, and,  as  was  sometimes  said,  by  a 
misuse  in  one  way  or  other  of  much  of  the 
money  contributed,  no  blame  can  be  attached 
to  him.  He  started  out  with  a  high  purpose 
and  he  accomplished  it  in  spite  of  countless 
obstacles,  obstacles  of  almost  daily  growth,  a 
third  of  which  would  have  deterred  a  man  less 
endowed  with  determination.  He  persevered 
until  he  won,  and  if  he  did  not  bring  the 
brethren  into  the  promised  land — the  actual 
Asylum  and  school — he  at  least  brought  them 
within  sight  of  that  long-prayed-for  consum- 
mation. 


CHAPTER  XVffl. 


THE  MEETING  OF  ii6(y-A  REVIEW. 


m 


HE  meeting  of  i860  was  in  many 
ways  a  memorable  one.  Grand 
Master  Lewis,  facing  a  United 
craft,  felt  that  the  occasion  was 
retrospective  as  well  as  introspective  and  de- 
livered an  address  in  which  he  reviewed  the 
past  history  of  the  order  and  dwelt  largely 
upon  its  condition  at  the  time  he  was  speak- 
ing. He  presented  at  the  outset  what  he 
called  a  comparative  statement  of  the  numer- 
ical strength  of  the  order  in  the  State.  The 
table  is  worth  reproducing  in  a  historical 
work. 

No.  of  Estimated  Population 
Year.  Lodges.  Membership,  of  States. 


1800 
1810 
1820 
1825 
1830 
1840 
1850 
i860 


91 
172 

295 
480 
82 

79 
172 
432 


5,000 
8,600 
15,000 
20,000 
3,000 
5,000 
12,000 
25,000 


588,603 
961,888 
1,732,812 
1,614,498 
1,013.131 
2.428,921 

3.097,309 
4,000.000 


Ratio  per 
Inhabitants. 
I  to  117 
T  to  III 
I  to  91 
I  to  80 
I  to  637 
I  to  485 
I  to  285 
I  to  160 


This  table  showed  that  the  order  was 
stronger  in  i860  than  it  was  in  the  palmy 
period  of  1825,  even  although  the  number  of 
Lodges  was  fewer. 

From  the  Grand  Master's  address  we  make 
the  following  extracts: 

At  this  time  there  are  432  working  Lodges  (num- 
bered to  477)  exclusive  of  those  under  dispensation: 
and  our  aim  has  been  to  show  that  all  that  was 
lost  in  the  dark  days  of  the  persecution  has  been 
regained,  together  with  an  increasing  intelligence 
and  spirit  of  inquiry  in  the  community  to  justify 
us  in  cherishing  brilliant  hopes  for  the  future.  In 
examining  the  ratio  at  the  present  period  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  computed  to  be 


5,000  unaffiliated  Masons  in  the  State  who  are 
recognized  as  such,  making  the  ratio  now  to  be 
one  Mason  to  every  133  inhabitants  of  the  State. 

We  have  adopted  a  new  constitution,  not  per- 
fect in  all  its  parts,  as  that  can  only  be  attained 
by  experience,  but  possessing  the  merits  of  brevity 
and  a  return  to  the  old  landmarks  which  our 
fathers  have  set. 

We  have  approximated  nearly  to  a  uniformity 
of  work  and  lectures,  teaching  us  that  a  spirit  of 
concession,  without  violating  landmarks  of  estab- 
lished usages  can  achieve  great  good. 

We  have  fostered  and  participated  in  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  several  admirable  boards 
of  relief  whose  deeds  bespeak  their  praise. 

We  have  nearly  doubled  that  admirable  charity, 
the  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund  and  rendered  its  re- 
plenishment for  the  desired  objects  at  least  possible. 

We  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  library  for 
which  our  brethren  who  come  after  us  will  render 
grateful  thanks,  and  have  fostered  the  spread  of 
Masonic  intelligence  to  that  extent  that  it  would 
be  a  reproach  to  be  ignorant  and  uninformed. 

We  have  undertaken  the  project  of  a  Masonic 
history  of  our  jurisdiction,  to  accomplish  which  a 
specific  plan  will  be  laid  before  you. 

We  have  been  called  upon  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  cornerstones  of  some  of  the 
most  important  public  edifices,  and  for  some  of 
the  most  beneficent  objects  in  the  State. 

Wc  have  conducted  our  financial  and  business 
affairs  with  such  system  and  success  that,  year  by 
year,  we  have  added  to  our  strength  I  and  espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  the  business  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  whose  legislative  and  judicial  labors, 
crowded  into  the  compass  of  four  days,  have  em- 
braced the  matters  of  a  whole  year,  and  yet  with- 
out hasty  action  or  delay. 

The  statistics  for  the  year,  submitted  to  the 
Grand  Lodge,  fully  bore  out  tiie  note  of  tri- 
umph which  sounded  all  through  the  Grand 
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Master's  speech.  The  receipts  had  been  $19,- 
409.88  and  the  Hall  and  Asylum  tiind  had 
been  increased  to  $31,111.12.  Twenty-six 
dispensations  for  new  Lodges  had  been  is- 
sued and  412  Lodges  had  made  returns. 
There  had  been  4,910  initiations  and  553  affil- 
iations; 861  brethren  had  been  demitted  and 
260  had  died.  No  fewer  than  1,123 
stricken  from  the  rolls,  33  had  been  suspended, 
30  had  been  expelled  and  144  had  been  re- 
stored. These  figures  left  the  actual  number 
of  Masons  26,977.  During  the  year  the 
Board  of  Relief  had  expended  $5,100  during 
the  year,  and  in  four  years  the  amount  dis- 
tributed had  been  $13,324,  of  which  $3,500 
had  been  given  to  applicants  belonging  to 
the  State,  and  $9,824  to  persons  from  other 
jurisdictions. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  mainly 
executive.  It  was  announced  that  a  number 
of  the  brethren  of  L*  Union  Francaise  Lodge 
had  defied  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
and  the  Deputy  Grand  Master  had  demanded 
their  warrant.  This  was  declined  and  the  con- 
tumacious brethren  set  up  an  independent 
Lodge  and  retained  possession  of  the  docu- 
ment as  well  as  the  books,  jewels  and  furni- 
ture. They  had  been  duly  summoned  to 
appear  before  a  commission  but  had  treated 
the  summons  with  contempt.  They  were  ac- 
cordingly expelled  and  a  dispensation  granted 
to  those  brethren  who  had  remained  faithful. 

Fernando  Wood,  Mayor  of  New  York,  a 
man  who  in  most  of  the  w^alks  of  his  life 
was  engaged  in  many  peculiar  complications 
and  shady  transactions,  could  not,  it  seems, 
get  into  the  Masonic  fraternity  in  a  perfectly 
clear  and  above-board  manner — the  trail  of 
the  serpent  accompanying  him  even  to  the 
Lodge  room,  and  the  method  of  his  passing 
and  raising  formed  the  theme  of  quite  a  dis- 
cussion at  this  meeting.  He  had  been  ini- 
tiated, it  appeared,  in  Polar  Star  Lodee,  No. 
245,  and  afterward  proposed  for  membership 
in  Kastern  Star  Lodge,  No.  227.  McClen- 
achan  says:    **The  proposition  was  referred  to 


a  special  committee,  which  reported  favorably 
at  the  next  meeting,  a  ballot  was  had,  the 
candidate  accepted  and  subsequently,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Master  and  the  Senior  War- 
den, the  Junior  Warden  convened  certain 
members  of  the  Lodge  and  passed  and  raised 
the  candidate.  The  Secretary,  who  was  the 
proposer,  became  the  Master,  the  Master  be- 
came the  Senior  Warden.  Polar  Star  Lodge 
preferred  charges  against  Eastern  Star  Lodge 
for  violation  of  section  124  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  warrant  of  Eastern  Star  Lodge  was 
suspended.  The  Master  of  the  latter  Lodge 
was  present  when  the  proposition  of  the  ap- 
prentice of  Polar  Star  was  received  and  when 
the  ballot  was  taken  he  gave  the  warrant  to 
the  Junior  Warden,  who  conferred  the  de- 
grees of  Fellowcraft  and  Master.  A  large 
number  of  the  members  of  Eastern  Star 
Lodge  were  ignorant  and  innocent  of  the  do- 
ings of  the  officers  and  petitioned  for  a  re- 
turn of  the  warrant."  Some  time  after  the 
Grand  Lodge  had  adjourned  the  prayer  was 
granted. 

At  this  meeting  Robert  E.  Roberts,  An- 
drew J.  Fisher,  John  B.  Ewing  and  Charles 
G.  Waterbury,  who  had  been  expelled  in  1853 
for  their  part  in  the  schism  of  that  year,  pre- 
sented a  petition  in  which  they  expressed  re- 
gret for  their  actions  and  asked  to  be  re- 
stored. The  petition  was  granted.  This 
brought  back  into  the  fold  all  who  had  been 
really  prominent  in  that  disgraceful  schism 
with  the  exception  of  the  real  leader  and  in- 
stigator, Henry  C.  Atwood.  Fortune,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  propitious  to  that  way- 
ward, but  in  many  ways  highly  gifted  man, 
and  even  when  the  Grand  Lodee  was  in  ses- 
sion his  health  had  so  failed  that  he  him- 
self realized  that  the  end  was  near  at  hand 
when  he  should  be  required  to  stand  before 
the  altar  of  another  Lodge,  a  higher  Lodge, 
than  any  he  had  yet  known.  Three  months 
later  he  was  dead.  In  the  meeting  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  in  1861,  John  W.  Simons,  then 
Grand   Master,  with  that  wholeheartedness 
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which  raised  him  so  many  friends  during  his 
own  career,  pled  with  the  brethren  to  honor 
the  memory  of  the  outlawed  brother  whose 
record  of  good  and  evil  had  thus  been  closed. 
In  his  address  he  said:  "He  [Atwood]  had 
for  many  years  filled  a  large  space  in  our 
records,  had  enjoyed  our  highest  honors  and 
received  our  most  severe  condemnation. 
*  *  *  The  grave  has  now  closed  over  ms 
earthly  career.  *  *  *  Having  known  him 
from  my  boyhood,  and  in  behalf  of  very  many 
brethren  paying  fealty  and  allegiance  to  this 
body  as  its  constituents,  I  would  ask  that,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible  for  this  Grand  Lodge  to 
do,  the  memory  of  Henry  C.  Atwood  be  re- 
lieved from  censure  and  his  name  restored 
unblemished  to  our  rolls."    This  was  done. 


Early  in  the  meeting  Grand  Master  Lewis 
announced  his  determination  not  to  seek  re- 
election and  John  W.  Simons  was  chosen  as 
his  successor.  Finlay  M.  King  was  chosen 
as  Deputy  Grand  Master  and  Qinton  F. 
Paige  and  Stephen  H.  Johnson,  Grand  War- 
dens, James  M.  Austin,  Grand  Secretary;  C. 
L.  Church,  Grand  Treasurer,  the  Rev.  Salem 
Town,  H.  C.  Vogell,  and  R.  L.  Schoonmaker, 
Chaplains,  were  all  re-elected.  So,  too,  was 
William  H.  Drew,  the  Grand  Lecturer,  whose 
salary  was  increased  to  $2,000.  The  officers 
were  all  installed  on  June  8  by  John  L.  Lewis 
in  a  most  impressive  manner  and  with  that 
dutv  done  another  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  Grand  Lodge,  its  stormiest  epoch  in  many 
respects,  was  closed. 


Book  VII. 

THE    BUILDING    OF  THE 
TEMPLE. 


CHAPTER  1. 


THE  aVJL  WAR. 


I"  111  will  have  been  noticed  that 
as  this  history  advanced,  as  Ma- 
sonry progressed  in  New  York 
i  from  being  a  mere  handful  of 
men  more  or  less  devoted  to  its  principles 
to  be  a  mighty  factor  in  the  upward  destiny 
of  the  Empire  State,  we  have  had  to  treat 
its  history  in  a  more  general  manner.  At 
first  its  principles  depended  upon  individuals 
rather  than  upon  the  body  itself,  but  as  time 
went  on  the  mass  gave  character  to  the  whole 
and  mere  individual  members  became  of  less 
importance.  Then,  too,  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness which  is  brought  about  by  25,000  men 
is  much  more  multifarious  than  that  created 
by  a  fourth  of  that  number,  and  to  follow 
such  business  in  detail  would  require  a  score 
of  volumes,  besides  bringing  together  a  mass 
of  materials  which  would  be  dreary  reading, 
except  to  the  Masonic  student  and  even  in 
his  case  would  only  be  useful  in  particular 
branches  of  study.  We  will  now,  accordingly, 
have  to  follow  the  trend  of  legislation,  rather 
than  present  its  details,  to  trace  its  effects 
upon  the  craft  rather  than  discuss  its  text 
or  describe  its  inception  and  progress.  We 
will,  in  short,  have  to  describe  in  broad  out- 
line the  progress  of  the  craft,  taking  care, 
however,  to  omit  consideration  of  no  detail 
by  which  that  progress  was  in  any  way  'as- 
sisted. 

In  carrying  out  this  plan  in  connection 
w^ith  this  installment  of  our  history  there  is 
one  point  that  materially  aids  us.  Practi- 


cally during  the  fifteen  years  which  are  in- 
cluded in  it,  but  one  subject  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  brethren — ^the  building  of  the 
temple  and  its  dedication  to  Masonic  pur- 
poses. It  colored  all  their  thoughts,  it  gov- 
erned all  their  movements,  it  occupied  all 
their  energies  and  was  never  lost  sight  of 
until  its  object  was  fully  accomplished. 

When  we  stated  that  individuals  would  be 
lost  sight  of  and  the  movement  of  the  body 
general  brought  into  prominence  we  did  not 
mean  thereby  to  blot  out  all  the  individuality 
which  leavened  the  lump.  There  does  not 
exist  to-day  a  more  perfect  democracy  in  the 
world  than  that  by  which  symbolic  Masonry 
is  governed.  Every  power  which  the  Grand 
Lodge  exercises  finds  its  beginning  in  the 
subordinate  Lodge  and  the  Grand  Lodge 
itself  is  but  the  creature  of  the  subor- 
dinate Lodges,  each  of  which  by  its  elected 
officers  finds  a  voice  and  representative  in 
its  councils.  With  the  exception  of  the  Grand 
Chaplains  the  Grand  Master  summons  only 
to  his  side  such  brethren  as  have  been  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  votes  of  a  subordinate 
Lodge,  and  it  is  by  the  material  sent  by  these 
Lodges  that  the  prosperity  and  amenity  ol 
the  craft  is  determined.  There  is  in  symbolic 
Masonry  no  inner  circle,  no  life  tenure,  no 
unseen  power.  The  Grand  Master  may  seek 
re-election  but  no  matter  how  powerful  he 
may  be  in  the  craft  he  must  submit  himself 
to  the  suffrages  of  his  brethren  when  the  day 
of  the  Baptist  draws  near,  as  he  did  to  the 
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brethren  of  his  own  Lodge  when  that  of  the 
Evangelist  was  closest.  But,  as  in  all  other 
democracies,  men  will  by  their  own  talents 
and  opportunities  come  to  the  front  and  more 
or  less  leave  their  impress  on  the  institution, 
so  in  Masonry.  In  the  person  of  each  suc- 
ceeding Grand  Master  we  have  a  succession 
of  men  whose  policy,  more  or  less  carried  on 
the  progress  of  the  general  body,  directed  its 
line  of  march  as  it  were,  even  when  the  goal 
to  be  attained  by  the  march  was  full  in  view 
of  all.  One  or  two  others  during  this  period 
came  to  the  front,  notably  Dr.  Austin,  and 
to  such  brethren  history  would  be  false  did 


JOHN  W.  SIMONS. 


it  not  devote  special  attention  to  their  careers, 
their  work  and  their  influence. 

During  the  first  year  embraced  in  this 
period  John  W.  Simons  filled  the  office  of 
Grand  Master  and  filled  it  well.  He  was  a 
native  of  New  York  and  born  Oct.  8,  1821. 
He  was  initiated  in  Independent  Lodge,  No. 
7,  in  the  Atwood  Grand  Lodge,  and  was 
one  of  that  wayward  brother's  most  enthu- 
siastic adherents  at  that  time,  as  for  many 
years  afterward,  and  as  we  have  so  recently 
seen,  was  his  friend  until  the  end.  He  was 
exalted  in  Orient  Chapter  in  1848.  and  re- 


ceived the  Templar  degree  in  Palestine  Com- 
niandery  in  1849.  Scottish  Rite  Masonry 
he  passed  through  the  various  degrees  the 
same  year.  A  graceful  speaker,  a  warm- 
hearted, generous  friend,  a  careful  ritualist 
and.  in  the  purest  sense  of  the  word,  a  Ma- 
sonic student,  John  W.  Simons  quickly  made 
his  way  to  the  front  in  each  Masonic  walk 
after  being  initiated,  and  was  as  conspicuous 
by  his  ardent  w^ork  as  by  his  mental  as  well 
as  social  qualities.  He  founded  several  sym- 
bolic Lodges  including  Doric  (280)  and  Ady- 
turn  (640),  and  was  Master  in  turn  of  each  of 
these  as  well  as  of  Munn  Lodge  (190),  and 
L'Union  Francaise,  No.  17.  The  latter  ser- 
vice was  undertaken  to  bridge  the  Lodge  over 
a  period  of  discontent  and  rebellion,  and  al- 
though the  task  was  a  difficult  one,  he  filled 
the  office  in  a  way  which  smoothed  over  the 
perilous  time  admirably  and  preserved  that 
historic  Lodge  to  the  fraternity.  Elected 
Deputy  Grand  Master  in  1858  and  in  1859 
he  served  the  craft  in  a  time  that  required 
a  display  of  the  greatest  executive  and  judi- 
cial ability,  and  to  him  as  much  as  to  any 
man  is  due  the  settlement  of  the  last  and 
meanest  of  the  schisms,  on  a  basis  which 
sternly  upheld  the  dignity  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
and  at  the  same  time  left  open  the  door  by 
which  those  who  had  been  misled  by  ignor- 
ance, might  enter,  or  those  blinded  by  pas- 
sion might  return.  In  i860  he  was  elected 
Grand  Master,  an  honor  which  his  two  years' 
previous  service  had  well  deserved.  After- 
ward, for  ten  years,  he  was  elected  Treasurer 
of  the  Grand  Lodge.  He  was  also  treasurer 
of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  Knights  Temp- 
lar of  the  United  States  from  1859  to  1886, 
and  had  held  the  highest  honor  in  that  body 
in  the  State,  the  last  of  those  who  wore  the 
title  of  Grand  Master.  In  the  Chapter  he  was 
equally  prominent  and  was  elected  Grand 
High  Priest  in  1869  and  1870.  In  all  these 
bodies,  even  before  attaining  high  office,  he 
made  himself  an  adept  and  while  conspicuous 
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for  his  devotion  to  the  ritual  he  proved  that 
he  had  carried  his  studies  back  of  that  and 
was  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  phrase  **a 
worker  in  the  quarries."  His  Masonic  writ- 
ings— notably  those  on  jurisprudence — are 
still  regarded  as  authoritative,  although  legis- 
lation has  changed  much  since  his  day,  and 
his  volume  on  "The  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Masonic  Jurisprudence/'  in  particular,  is 
still  an  essential  to  all  students  of  American 
Masonic  law.  We  say  this  not  because  we 
endorse  all  the  deductions  therein  set  forth, 
but  because  on  each  point  the  premises,  ar- 
guments, and  conclusions  are  so  clearly  set 
forth  that  its  merits  can  easily  be  studied  and 
understood.  His  annotated  edition  of  the 
New  York  Constitution  is  still  valuable  to 
the  student,  although  the  particular  constitu- 
tion which  he  illustrated  by  his  notes  has  been 
discarded,  and  in  such  works  as  the  Templar's 
Manual,  under  the  title  of  "the  Beauseant," 
he  proved  his  ability  as  an  arrayer  and  adapter 
of  monitorial  work.  But  it  was  as  a  Masonic 
editor  that  Simons,  during  his  lifetime, 
wielded  the  greatest  power  from  his  literary 
gifts  as  a  Masonic  editor.  In  the  "New  York 
Dispatch"  for  many  years  he  spoke  to  the 
craft  on  all  subjects,  discussed  points  of  law, 
answered  questions  of  all  sorts  and  treated 
matters  of  passing  interest  to  the  craft  with 
a  degree  of  recognized  authority  which  no 
other  brother  in  New  York  could  have  en- 
joyed. He  was  not  a  great  editor  in  the 
sense  D.  Albert  G.  Mackay  was,  nor  by  any 
means  so  profound  a  scholar,  but  he  was  a 
master  of  controversy,  a  brilliant,  incisive,  yet 
courteous  fighter  and  made  the  "Dispatch," 
during  the  years  he  edited  its  Masonic  page, 
a  fairly  accurate  review  of  current  affairs, 
a  reliable  passing  history  of  the  fraternity  and 
a  power  among  the  brethren  in  the  State. 
Equally  important,  too,  in  another  way,  were 
his  reports  to  the  Grand  Lodge  as  chairman 
of  its  Committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence, 
extending  over  twenty-five  years.  In  these 
he  discussed  every  conceivable  phase  of  Ma- 


sonic law,  reviewed  the  rulings  and  declara- 
tions of  a  regiment  of  Grand  Masters  and 
criticised  freely,  without  fear  or  affectation, 
and  long  before  he  died  was  recognized  as 
the  dean  of  the  foreign  correspondence  circle 
throughout  all  English  speaking  jurisdictions. 
In  the  memorable  struggle  for  the  building 
of  the  Temple  he  threw  himself  with  all  the 
ardor  of  his  nature.  McClenachan  tells  us,  to 
give  one  instance,  that,  "when  preparations  for 
the  first  Masonic  fair  were  in  progress  Brother 
Simons  delivered  about  sixty  addresses 
before  audiences  varying  from  hundreds  to 
thousands  in  numbers.  When  the  Masonic 
Hall  was  approaching  completion  he  made  a 
tour  of  the  State  lasting  over  five  months, 
averaging  five  aadresses  a  week  before  the 
assembled  Lodges." 

After  a  long  life— a  life  which  may  be  said 
to  have  been  wholly  devoted  to  Masonic  pur- 
poses and  aims — John  W.  Simons  died  at 
Central  Valley,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  22,  1888.  In 
announcing  his  death  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
Frank  R.  Lawrence  well  said:  "The  story  of 
his  Masonic  life  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York.  His 
scholarly  ability  placed  him  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  Masonic  writers.  He  was  a  warm, 
devoted,  loyal  friend  and  brother." 

When  Grand  Master  Simons  called  the  an- 
nual meeting  to  order  on  June  4,  1861,  410 
Lodges  were  represented  in  the  gathering  out 
of  a  total  of  518  on  the  roll.  It  was  the  larg- 
est Masonic  meeting  which  up  to  that  time 
had  been  held  in  the  Empire  State,  and  every 
element  of  disloyalty  or  even  dissatisfaction, 
with  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  had  been 
weeded  out.  The  progress  of  the  year  was 
further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
meeting  warrants  were  issued  to  fourteen  new 
Lodges.  The  most  noted  exception  to  the 
general  harmony  was  the  disaffection  in 
L'Union  Francaise  Lodge,  No.  17,  some  of 
the  ex-members  of  which  still  engaged  in  clan- 
destine work.  In  referring  to  this  the  Grand 
Master  said,  in  his  address:    "These  men  still 
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continue  to  meet  as  a  Lodge  under  the  name 
and  style  of  L'Union  Francaise,  No.  17,  and, 
as  I  am  informed  and  believe,  pretend  to 
make  Masons  at  five  dollars  each.  Ihere  is 
another  clandestine  Lodge  at  work  in  this 
city  and  one  in  Albany,  both  using  the  French 
language,  and  claiming,  with  probable  truth, 
to  be  organized  under  the  so-called  Rite  of 
Memphis,  having  its  central  power  in  the  city 
of  Paris.  It  would  seem  that  organizations  of 
this  character  are  inseparable  from  great  com- 
mercial centers  like  New  York,  for  I  find  they 
also  exist  in  London  and  Paris,  in  which  lat- 
ter city,  however,  they  are  occasionally  treated 
to  a  visit  from  the  police.  Men  who  can  lend 
themselves  to  such  enterprises  must  be  de- 
void of  all  moral  balance,  for  the  people  who 
innocently  fall  into  the  trap  thus  set  for  them 
invariably  entertain  the  notion  that  they  are 
about  to  be  made  Masons,  and  of  course,  when 
they  attempt  to  visit  they  discover  the  im- 
position that  has  been  practiced  upon  them." 
It  was  left  for  Brother  Simons  himself  to  re- 
establish L'Union  Francaise,  and  the  other 
Lodges  he  referred  to  soon  after  died  out  from 
pure  inanition.  Masonic  light  is  the  best 
remedy  for  clandestine  Masonry. 

Finlay  M.  King  succeeded  to  the  Grand 
Mastership  in  June,  1861,  and  entered  upon 
his  duties  with  all  the  preparation  which  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Grand  Lodge  could 
afford  him.  He  had  served  in  1853  as  Junior 
Grand  Warden  and  from  1854  to  1850  as 
Senior  Grand  Warden  and  served  under  Sim- 
ons as  Deputy  Grand  Master.  As  editor  of 
the  **Masonic  Union,"  a  small  monthly  peri- 
odical which  he  conducted  mainly  from  his  of- 
fice at  Port  Byron,  from  1850  to  1854,  and 
which  was  afterward  merged  into  the  "Ma- 
sonic Register,"  he  rendered  good  service  to 
the  fraternity  and  discussed  Masonic  matters, 
especially  those  relating  to  his  own  State, 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  harmony, 
to  close  up  the  scattered  ranks  without  at 
the  same  time  yielding  up  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree any  of  the  dignity  or  asserted  rights  of 


the  Grand  Lodge.  His  reports  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Correspondence 
made  him  known  as  a  Masonic  writer  and 
jurist  throughout  the  craft  universal,  and  much 
of  his  best  literary  work — from  a  Masonic 
point  of  view — lies  entombed  in  these  efforts. 
He  was  a  true  and  faithful  brother,  and  al- 
though he  delighted  in  controversy  and  was  an 
unyielding  supporter  of  any  cause  he  adopted, 
any  cause  he  deemed  to  be  right  or  which 
appealed  to  his  sympathy,  he  never  permitted 
his  pen  to  give  vent  to  malice  or  indulge  in 
personalities.  In  private  life  Brother  King 
seemed  pursued  by  misfortunes.  He  was  a 
good  lawyer,  brighter,  it  is  said  by  those  who 
knew  him,  than  the  average,  yet  he  never 
seemed  able  to  command  a  sufficiently  wide 
circle  of  clients  to  make  life  any  better  than 
a  struggle  for  subsistence.  He  tried  for  years 
to  build  up  a  practice  at  Port  Byron,  but  failed, 
and  in  1854  he  essayed  his  fortune  in  New 
York,  establishing  the  firm  of  King,  Smith 
&  Co.,  at  No.  9  Nassau  Street,  with  no  better 
success.    He  died  at  Syracuse  Feb.  4,  1868. 

As  a  specimen  of  Grand  Master  King's 
clear  and  logical  discussion  of  matters  of  Ma- 
sonic moment  we  select  the  following  on  the 
subject  of  the  use  of  the  ballot  in  the  admis- 
sion of  candidates,  and  in  their  advancement, 
as  the  principle  involved  is  even  yet  a  theme 
of  discussion  among  thoughtful  brethren: 

The  question  often  arises  in  Lodges  as  to  the 
right  of  a  single  member  to  oppose  the  admission  of 
an  applicant.  The  general  rule  in  the  United  States 
is  that  of  entire  unanimity — that  one  negative  bal- 
lot will  reject  a  candidate,  and  it  is  the  safest  and 
best  rule  that  can  be  adopted.  European  Grand 
Lodges  have,  in  some  instances,  provided  by  consti- 
tutional regulations  that  subordinate  Lodges  may 
themselves  determine  the  number  of  negative  ballots 
which  shall  be  necessary  to  reject  a  candidate,  pro- 
vided the  number  does  not  exceed  three,  and  there 
are  individual  Lodges  in  this  country  which  have 
adopted  a  similar  practice.  We  believe  the  prac- 
tice, however,  is  wrong.  It  contravenes  a  principle 
which  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  har- 
mony of  the  fraternity.  No  person  should  be  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  a  Lodge  whose  presence  would 
disturb  its  peace  and  harmony,  and  these  features — 
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the  prominent  characteristics  of  our  Order,  cannot 
be  preserved  without  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  rule 
of  unanimity  in  the  acceptance  of  petitioners.  There 
never  has  been  a  time  when  the  application  of  this 
rule  was  more  necessary  than  the  present,  and  of  so 
much  importance  has  it  been  regarded  that  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  South 
Carolina,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  soundest  Masons 
in  the  Union  lately  introduced  a  resolution  making 
it  imperative  upon  the  Lodges  to  ballot  for  the  can- 
didate in  each  degree  applied  for.  The  question 
of  admission  or  rejection  in  each  degree  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  same  rule  as  in  the  case  of  application 
for  initiation.  This  practice  also  prevails  in  Ver- 
mont and  District  of  Columbia,  and  it  is  right,  it  is 
in  consonance  with  the  ancient  usages  of  the  Order, 
and  ought  to  be  adopted  universally.  In  England  a 
different  rule  prevails;  the  Grand  Lodge  of  that 
country  has  adopted  a  provision  making  it  obliga- 
tory upon  the  Lodges  to  receive  as  a  member  any 
brother  initiated  therein.  The  right  of  the  appli- 
cant to  claim  a  membership  is,  however,  limited  to 
the  Lodge  in  which  his  application  is  deposited, 
but  the  regulation  is  a  recent  one,  and  we  look 
upon  it  as  in  contravention  with  the  established 
usasres  of  the  Order,  and  in  derogation  of  the  in- 
herent rights  of  the  Lodge  and  of  its  individual 
members.  The  doctrine  is  a  dangerous  one,  that  a 
candidate  once  initiated  is  entitled  to  the  other 
deg^rees.  Members  of  the  Lodge  who  may  know  of 
substantial  objections  may  be  absent  at  the  time  of 
his  initiation;  he  may  be  found  unworthy,  or  may 
have  practiced  deception  in  gaining  admission,  and 
it  is  far  better  that  he  should  be  arrested  at  the 
threshold  than  be  permitted  to  pass  to  the  other 
degrees.  From  these  premises  we  deduce  the  con- 
clusions, that:- 

The  ballot  should  be  unanimous,  and  the  right 
of  balloting  in  each  degree  exists,  and  should  be 
practiced,  unless  a  Grand  Lodge  orders  otherwise. 

It  was  during  Finlay  M.  King's  Grand  Mas- 
tership that  the  terrible  conflict  between  the 
North  and  South  began  to  show  its  awful  pro- 
portions, although  Fort  Sumter  had  been  fired 
upon  two  months  before  he  succeeded  to 
the  chair.  This  therefore,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  fitting  time  to  relate  the  story  of  that 
conflict  so  far  as  the  Cirand  Lodge  of  the  State 
of  New  York  was  concerned.  To  a  certain 
extent,  as  John  W.  Simons  said,  '*Amid  the 
storms  of  passions  by  which  society  has  been 
convulsed  to  its  utmost  depths.  Masonry  has 
stood  calm  and  dispassionate,  pursuing,  with 


measured  and  unfaltering  step  the  mission  set 
apart  unto  her  and  closing  the  avenues  of 
her  temples  from  the  very  echo  of  discord 
and  strife."  This,  in  a  sense,  was  true,  but 
with  hundreds  of  her  best  sons  hurrying  to 
the  front  and  afterwards  with  stories  of  how 
many  of  these  had  fallen,  giving  up  their  lives 
that  the  nation  might  be  preserved  intact,  that 
the  glory  of  the  flag  should  not  be  dimmed, 
that  the  government  at  Washington  might 
live,  Masonry  would  have  been  more  than 
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human  if  it  had  closed  its  temples  to  the  echoes 
of  the  conflict  in  which  so  many  of  its  own 
went  down,  or  listened  without  interest  to 
the  news  from  the  front.  It  is  a  pity  that 
no  record  has  been  kept  of  those  who  went 
into  that  conflict,  who  had  sworn  to  render 
obedience  to  the  government  at  our  altars. 
The  result,  we  think,  would  have  shown  that 
Masonry  was  represented  in  the  field  more  nu- 
merously than  any  other  organized  body  of 
men,  and  it  would  have  proved  to  the  world 
that  in  our  Lodges  no  duty  is  more  generally 
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inculcated  than  honest  patriotism  and  tender 
love  of  home.  At  the  meeting  in  June,  1861, 
a  circular  letter  was  received  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Tennessee  asking  the  "500,000  Ma- 
sons of  our  land  to  step  forward  and,  pouring 
the  oil  of  peace  upon  the  troubled  waters  of 
civil  life,  roll  back  the  raging  tide  and,  in  one 
United  demand,  make  their  voices  heard  in 
arresting  the  terrible  havoc  of  fraternal  strife. 
*  *  *  We  appeal  to  you,  and  through  you, 
to  the  thousands  of  Masons  in  your  jurisdic- 
tion to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood  while  yet 
they  may.  We  make  no  suggestions  as  to 
how  this  shall  be  accomplished.  As  Masons 
we  make  no  decision  as  to  who  is  right  or 
wrong,  or  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pur- 
sued for  securing  the  object  we  have  so  deeply 
at  heart.  Restore  peace  to  our  unhappy  coun- 
try and  surely  Heaven  will  bless  every  faith- 
ful effort  toward  its  accomplishment."  The 
Grand  Lodge,  however,  adopted  a  report  of 
the  committee  to  which  the  letter  had  been 
referred^  which  held  that  no  appropriate  mode 
of  action  could  be  suggested  which  did  not 
involve  "discussing  political  questions  and  af- 
fairs of  civil  government  with  which  it  is  not 
our  province,  as  Masons,  to  interfere." 

A  proposition  for  a  convention  of  Masons 
to  be  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  the  interests 
of  peace  was  declined  by  Grand  Master  King 
on  the  ground  that  Masons  had  no  right  to 
interfere  in  the  political  government  of  the 
country^  that  no  measure  could  be  adopted 
or  indicated  by  the  convention,  in  the  exas- 
perated condition  of  the  country,  which  would 
secure  the  ends  aimed  at.  This  was  the  gen- 
eral opinion  and  the  proposed  congress,  which 
was  to  have  been  held  in  October,  1861,  was 
never  convened. 

The  truth  is  the  sentiment  in  Masonic  quar- 
ters seems  to  have  been  that  the  time  had 
gone  past  for  the  voice  of  the  angel  of  peace 
to  be  heard  and  that  an  appeal  to  arms  had 
become  a  necessity.  In  fact  it  was  not  long 
before  presentations  of  swords  and  other  war- 
like paraphernalia  were  being  made  in  Lodges 


to  brethren  who  were  about  to  go  to  the  front 
and  an  edict  had  to  be  issued  by  the  Grand 
Master  forbidding  all  such  demonstrations  on 
the  part  of  the  brethren  when  congregated  as 
Masons. 

But  the  Grand  Lodge  itself  could  not  gov- 
ern the  pressure  of  the  conflict.  The  question 
of  granting  dispensations  to  traveling  mili- 
tary Lodges  was  brought  up  at  the  meeting 
of  1861  and  while  many  doubted  the  legality 
of  the  issuance  of  warrants  or  dispensations 
to  such  bodies,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
be  issued.  A  resolution  was  adopted  that  "the 
Grand  Master  be  authorized  to  issue  letters 
of  dispensation  for  the  formation  of  traveling 
Lodges  *  *  *  under  such  restrictions  and 
limitations,  jurisdictional  and  otherwise,  as 
may  seem  to  him  necessary  to  conduce  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  craft."  In  accordance 
with  this  the  Grand  Master  decreed  that  an 
application  for  a  dispensation  must  be  recom- 
mended by  some  Lodge  in  the  State  and 
should  bear  the  names  of  seven  petitioners. 
The  candidates  should  belong  to  the  same 
regiment,  or  military  organization  with  which 
they  and  the  Lodge  are  connected,  while  the 
locality  of  assembling  should  simply  be  stated 
as  at  the  convenience  of  the  Lodge.  The 
Lodge  was  not  to  make  Masons  hailing  from 
the  jyrisdiction  of  another  Grand  Lodge  other 
than  New  York  without  first  obtaining  the 
sanction  of  the  former  body,  and  it  was  par- 
ticularly enjoined  that  "no  person  can  ac- 
quire ia  residence  in  the  place  where  his  mili- 
tary duties  are  being  performed,  if  performed 
within  the  State  of  New  York,  until  the  ex- 
piration of  four  months  from  the  time  of  his 
removal  from  the  Lodge  jurisdiction  in  which 
he  had  previously  resided." 

On  this  basis  several  military  Lodges  were 
warranted  in  rapid  succession.    They  were: 

Scott,  in  Excelsior  Brigade. 

National  Zouaves,  in  loth  Regiment  N.  Y. 
Volunteers. 

New^  York  Military,  in  28th  Regiment  N.  Y. 
State  Militia. 
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American  Union,  in  21st  Reg^inient  N.  Y. 
Volunteers. 

Scott  Life  Guard,  in  38th  Regiment  N.  Y. 
Volunteers. 

Robert  Anderson,  in  Anderson's  Zouaves. 

Niagara  Military,  in  28th  Regiment  N.  Y. 
Volunteers. 

Patriot,  in  76th  Regiment  N.  Y.  Volunteers. 

Engineer,  in  Sherman's  command. 
The  last  was  issued  in  1862.  In  that  year  the 
National  Zouaves,  New  York  Military  and 
Patriot  Lodges  had  their  dispensations  re- 
newed. The  other  Lodges  had  died  out  from 
some  cause  or  other  and  it  was  felt  that  such 
organizations  did  not  serve  any  practical  pur- 
pose. In  1863  a  committee  recommended 
that  the  dispensations  of  such  Lodges  as  de- 
sired might  be  continued  but  it  also  provided 
that  members  of  such  Lodges,  on  the  dispen- 
sation being  returned  should  receive  the  cus- 
tomary certificate  of  being  in  good  standing 
on  paying  the  same  fee  as  brethren  at  home 
paid  for  such  vouchers.  From  this  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  as  far  as  New  York  was 
concerned  the  system  of  erecting  military 
Lodges  had  proved  a  signal  failure. 

Brother  E.  Loewenstein,  the  editor  of  tTie 
Masonic  department  in  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, in  a  recent  article  in  that  valued  news- 
paper on  the  subject  of  Masonry  in  war  times, 
suggested  by  the  departure  of  the  New  York 
troops  to  take  part  in  the  movement  against 
Spain  in  her  late  West  Indian  possessions, 
said: 

What  New  York  citizen  who  saw  our  troops 
march  away  to  take  part  in  the  freeing  of  Cuba 
will  ever  forget  that  Sabbath  morn  in  1861  when 
the  first  contingent  of  the  city  militia  marched  down 
Broadway,  off  to  the  civil  war.  **OflF  to  put  down 
the  rebellion."  was  said  in  as  light  a  tone  as  though 
it  would  be  the  work  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  at 
most,  and  four  long  weary  years  followed  with 
varying  results  in  the  "fortune  of  war." 

Masonry  alone  of  all  the  active  agencies  of  the 
times  then,  as  now,  persisted  in  its  peaceful  way, 
only  getting  ready  to  bind  up  the  wounds  inflicted, 
voting  funds  for  charity  and  entering,  or,  rather, 
renewing  its  solemn  compact  "to  help,  aid  and 


assist,"  and  to  take  care  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan.  Then,  as  now,  many  lodges  in  the  quiet 
patriotism  of  the  lodgerooms  voted  that  all  those 
members  who  volunteered  for  the  defense  of  their 
country  should  be  released  from  paying  any  dues, 
and  in  token  of  their  sincerity  and  according  to 
ancient  custom  charity  funds  were  raised  for  the 
wounded,  for  the  sick  and  suffering.  Masonry  is 
not  partial  to  the  glare  of  light  and  the  noise  of 
the  drum  in  its  good  work,  but  with  joyful,  beat- 
ing heart  the  veteran  looks  on  to-day  as  did  the 
Mason  of  '61,  looks  with  satisfaction  upon  the 
preparations  his  Lodge  is  making  to  carry  its  share 
of  the  burden  and  to  do  its  share  of  good  for  the 
common  cause  and  in  its  own  sweet  charitable  way, 
and  then,  as  now,  the  Master  would  call  the  name 
of  some  officer  or  some  member  for  a  report  and 
another  brother  would  arise  and  answer  for  him: 
"Gone  to  the  war,"  showing  that  then,  as  now. 
Masons  were  among  the  most  patriotic  citizens, 
holding  tenaciously  to  their  old  rule  that  "a  Ma- 
son must  be  true  and  loval  to  the  government 
of  the  country  in  which  he  lives." 

Among  the  many  brethren  from  New  York  who 
volunteered  in  the  country's  service  in  the  loth 
New  York  Volunteers  were  some  enthusiasts  who 
wanted  to  keep  up  Masonic  work  and  have  a  Lodge 
in  camp.  They  applied  for  a  dispensation  to  the 
Grand  Lodge,  but  were  denied  the  privilege. 
Among  these  were  R.  W.  Herman  Cantor,  who, 
trenching  upon  his  acquaintance  with  the  then  Dep- 
utv  Grand  Master,  the  late  John  J.  Crane,  obtained 
permission  to  come  to  New  York,  and  after  much 
persuasion  and  a  promise  to  report  regularly  to 
the  Grand  Secretary,  received  the  coveted  parch- 
ment with  the  seal  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New 
York  permitting  the  meeting  in  camp.  The  signa- 
tures to  the  application  were  those  of  Luther  B. 
Pert,  Master  of  Sagamore  Lodge  No.  371 ;  B.  Hertz, 
Master  of  King  Solomon  Lodge,  No.  279;  P.  W. 
Frank,  Past  Master  of  Mount  Neboh  Lodge,  and 
John  A.  Jefferts,  Master  of  Greenwich  Lodge,  No. 
467. 

For  the  dispensation  thus  granted  W.  Salmon 
Winchester  was  named  to  be  the  first  Master. 
Thomas  Cloudsley  to  be  the  first  Senior  Warden, 
and  Brother  Frederick  M.  Patrick  the  first  Junior 
Warden  of  said  Lodge,  and  as  it  turned  out  later, 
these  were  also  the  last  and  only  officers  National 
Zouave  Lodge  U.  D.  ever  had.  The  brethren  or- 
ganized in  due  form  and  chose  the  following  ad- 
ditional officers,  which,  of  course,  thereby  became 
charter  members  of  this  unique  "Field"  Lodge: 
John  W.  Marshal,  Albion  Alexander.  Jesse  W. 
Chase,  Robert  A.  Dimmick,  George  F.  Hopper, 
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Richard  Cox,  John  Missing  and  Wilham  W.  Crause. 
The  necessary  working  tools,  aprons  and  parapher- 
naha  were  obtained  and  so  constructed  as  to  take 
up  the  least  possible  space,  and  so  as  to  be  packed 
away  easily  and  carried  with  the  regiment,  but 
no  opportunity  was  given  these  enthusiastic  breth- 
ren to  do  any  Masonic  work,  as  they  were  kept 
in  constant  motion  and  always  **on  the  jump," 
until  finally  the  first  communication  was  held  in  a 
tent  at  Camp  Hamilton  in  Virginia.  After  this  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  Fort  Monroe,  where,  in 
a  double  casemate  in  the  western  face  of  the  fort, 
the  brethren  met  and  did  due  Masonic  work.  The 
small  space  in  the  casemate  was  often  thronged  with 
brethren  from  other  regiments,  who  came  to  witness 
and  participate  in  the  Masonic  work,  and  often 
gray-clad  soldiers  were  seen  in  these  gatherings, 
enemy  without,  but  brethren  within  the  Lodge 
room,  and  in  all  the  time  this  Lodge  was  kept  up 
not  a  sin^fle  instance  is  recorded  where  the  Ma- 
sonic obligation  was  violated  or  where  the  military 
discipline  was  transgressed.  In  all  thirty-two  Ma- 
sons were  made  in  National  Zouave  Lodge,  who 
afterward  returned  to  civil  life  and  joined  various 
Lodges.  Many  of  these  are  still  active  Masons 
now  and  are  gathered  in  the  folds  of  the  Masonic 
Veteran  Association,  as  well  as  in  the  Veteran  Bat- 
talion of  the  Regiment  and  Grand  Army  posts. 
Among  these  are  Brother  Charles  H.  Ludwig, 
from  whom  much  information  for  this  article  was 
learned;  also  Brother  Biddle,  Marscrop  Westlake, 
William  H.  McMurray,  Putnam  Field,  William  A. 
McNulty  and  R.  W.  Herman  Cantor.  Many  in- 
teresting reminiscences  are  related  by  the  brethren 
of  this  military  Lodge,  which  was  kept  in  existence 
from  June  i,  1861,  to  May  25,  1862,  and  was  pro- 
longed by  M.  W.  John  J.  Crane,  then  Grand  Mas- 
ter, to  May  25,  1863.  In  December,  1861,  the  Lodge 
held  a  St.  John's  festival,  with  ball,  banquet,  etc.. 
which  was  a  great  event  in  camp.  At  a  fire  which 
occurred  in  the  village  of  Hampton  in  July,  1861, 
some  members  of  the  regiment,  members  of  Zouave 
Lodge,  saved  the  regalia,  working  tools,  etc.,  of 
the  local  Lodge,  and  under  military  rule  delivered 
them  to  Gen.  Butler,  then  commanding  the  depart- 
ment, and  they  were  by  him  carefully  packed  and 
sent  under  flag  of  truce  to  the  commanding  officer 
at  Scwell's  Point,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Virginia. 

At  the  capture  of  Fredericksburg  some  soldiers 
discovered  the  rooms  of  the  local  Lodge,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  fun  dressed  themselves  in  the  regalia 
found  there  and  started  to  parade  the  streets. 
Gen.  and  Brother  John  E.  Bendix  saw  them  and 
drove  them  all  hack  to  the  Lodgeroom  and  made 
them  carefully  replace  all  the  emblems  and  regalia. 


which  were  afterwards  also  forwarded  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Virginia. 

In  sanctioning  the  movement  for  these  mili- 
tary Lodges.  Grand  Master  King  was  not  ani- 
mated by  any  desire  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
the  fraternity  or  even  to  contribute  to  the 
social  or  other  privileges  of  those  who  already 
belonged  to  it,  but  to  try  to  make  Masonic 
influences  active  at  times  and  in  places 
where  it  was  peculiarly  needed.  **On  the  bat- 
tle field,'*  he  said,  **by  the  hospital  couch  of 
the  wounded  and  dying,  in  the  widow's  home 
of  desolation  and  in  the  squalid  abodes  of 
want  and  poverty  let  the  light  of  Masonic 
charity  and  mercy  shed  forth  its  cheering 
beams,  bringing  balm  to  the  sufferer,  com- 
fort to  the  sorrowful  and  sustenance  to  the 
poor  and  hungry,  and  not  only  will  the  dark 
picture  of  our  country's  sad  condition  be 
greatly  enlivened  end  relieved,  but  we  shall 
have  the  threefold  comfort  and  satisfaction  of 
having  been  faithful  and  true  to  our  God, 
our  country  and  our  order."  It  was  felt,  how- 
ever, after  due  time,  that  all  this  could  be 
accomplished  with  equal  readiness  and  per- 
fection when  undertaken  by  individual  breth- 
ren than  when  attended  to  by  Lodges,  espe- 
cially by  those  whose  organization  at  best  was 
only  intended  to  be  temporary.  That  Grand 
Master  King  was  in  error  in  his  suppositions 
and  expectations  in  supporting  the  formation 
of  such  Lodges  and  that  the  Grand  Lodge 
in  authorizing  them  really  violated  one  of  the 
most  cherished  of  the  American  Masonic 
landmarks,  is  clear  to  us,  but  only  so  because 
removed  as  we  are  by  the  soothing  hand  of 
time  from  the  feelings  engendered  by  the  con- 
flict, we  can  study  the  question  calmly  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  all  its  details.  It  is  pos- 
sible, nay  it  is  easy,  to  take  a  philosophic 
view  of  nuirdcr  in  the  sanctity  and  security  of 
our  study,  but  our  philosophy  is  apt  to  be 
thrown  to  the  winds  when  we  find  the  mur- 
derer's hands  grasping  our  throat  as  we  pass 
along  the  highway.  The  nation  in  1861  was 
aflame,  it  had  but  one  object  in  view  and  that 
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object  sent  men  of  all  shades  of  politics  side 
by  side  into  the  tented  field.  The  angry  pas- 
sions of  men  were  aroused,  and  if  in  the  hope 
of  performing  deeds  of  mercy  the  Grand 
Lodge  violated  a  landmark,  it  was  done  at 
a  time  when  many  cherished  landmarks  on  all 
sides  were  being  thrown  down.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  no  getting  away  from  the  fact 
that  in  issuing  dispensations  empowering 
Lodges  to  work  in  territory  covered  by  other 
Grand  Lodges  it  had  departed  from  one  of 
the  laws  which  had  ruled  American  iviasonry 
from  the  time  that  Grand  Lodges  began  to 
be  formed.  It  did  not  matter  that  rebellion 
existed,  or  that  Grand  Lodges  were  inopera- 
tive in  the  territory  where  such  Lodges  were 
expected  to  sojourn.  According  to  Masonic 
custom  the  territory  was  secure  from  Masonic 
invasion  while  the  Grand  Lodge  within  it  ex- 
isted. The  government  did  not  declare  war 
against  States,  did  not  acknowledge  that 
States  had  seceded.  It  simply  declared  war 
against  individuals  who  had  taken  arms 
against  its  authority. 

Besides,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  these 
dispensations  were  only  issued  to  bodies  which 
were  not  intended  to  be  permanent,  and  in  this 
they  differed  from  the  old  military  Lodges, 
to  which  American  Masonry  owes  more  than 
can  ever  be  fully  realized.  These  old  Lodges 
in  regiments  were  permanent  institutions  or 
were  so  designed.  The  one  issued  in  1776 
to  the  Coldstream  Guards  still  exists  and  one 
given  to  the  52d  Regiment  was  operative  from 
1761  to  1825,  to  give  two  random  instances — 
and  territorial  jurisdiction  was  never  a  dis- 
tinct landmark  of  European  Grand  Lodges  as 
it  is  among  those  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 
Again  these  old  Lodges  were  not  enlisted 
"for  the  war,"  they  were  as  permanent  as 
those  expressly  located  in  London,  and  they 
served  a  decidedly  useful  purpose,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  actually  Masonic  missionaries, 
holding  aloft  the  light  of  Masonry  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  world  military  duty  or  ne- 
cessity called  the  command  in  which  they 


were  located.  No  better  proof  of  the  influ- 
ence of  these  old  military  Lodges  exerted 
can  be  afforded  than  a  study  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  our  Grand  Lodge  under  the  Rev. 
Brother  Walter.  The  Lodges  brought  to  the 
front  by  the  civil  war  never  possessed,  never 
were  intended  to  possess,  influence  enough  to 
add  one  iota  to  the  dignity,  the  honor,  the 
beneficence  of  the  fraternity  in  general. 

All  this  was  clearly  perceived  by  Clinton 
F.  Paige,  and  when  he  became  Grand  Mas- 
ter, in  1863,  he  steadily  set  his  face  against 
granting  or  continuing  such  dispensations,  and 
if  this  distinguished  brother  had  performed 
during  his  long  Masonic  career  no  other  ser- 
vice to  the  craft  than  this  he  would  have  de- 
served to  have  been  held  in  kindly  remem- 
brance for  putting  a  stop  to  these  military 
Lodges  and  thus  removing  from  New  York 
a  bit  of  folly,  undertaken  in  the  heat  of  par- 
donable enthusiasm,  which  might  have  led  to 
disastrous  consequences  in  the  long  run.  In 
1864,  in  reviewing  his  official  career  during 
the  year  that  had  passed,  Paige  spoke  on  the 
subject  and  defined  his  position  in  words 
which  should  be  regarded  as  a  landmark  if 
a  like  condition  of  affairs  should  ever  con- 
front the  Grand  Lodge  and  the  country — 
which  God  forbid  should  ever  be: 

I  have  received  several  applications  for  the  for- 
mation of  military  Lodges  to  be  attached  to  regi- 
ments in  the  field,  and  one  to  be  located  at  the 
headquarters  of  one  of  the  miHtary  departments  in 
a  Southern  State.  I  have  never  regarded  these 
organizations  with  favor,  and  my  observation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  majority  of  those  heretofore 
granted  by  us  have  conducted  their  affairs  has  con- 
firmed me  in  the  opinion  that  the  objections  far 
exceed  any  advantages  resulting  from  their  estab- 
lishment. But  aside  from  the  question  of  expedi- 
ency there  is  an  unsurmountable  objection  to  my 
mind  in  the  fact  that,  when  the  military  organiza- 
tion to  which  such  a  Lodge  is  attached  removes 
from  beyond  the  limits  of  our  State  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  jurisdictional  rights  of  other  Grand 
Lodges  is  inevitable  and  unavoidable. 

The  right  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  the  po- 
litical territory  where  there  is  a  Grand  Lodge  al- 
ready in  existence  is  now  universally  recognized 
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and  implies  full  authority  and  exclusive  control 
over  all  Lodge  organizations  and  labors  of  the 
craft  within  the  limits  of  that  territory;  and  I  can 
discover  no  principle  of  Masonic  law  nor  equity 
that  will  justify  us  in  sending  one  of  our  Lodges 
into  another  jurisdiction  temporarily  that  would  not 
with  equal  propriety  allow  us  to  establish  a  Lodge 
permanently  therein.  Entertaining  these  views  I  de- 
clined granting  dispensations,  and  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  the  better  judgment  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

These  forcible  words  brought  about  the  de- 
sired result  and  a  resolution  was  passed  de- 
claring "that  the  further  establishment  or  con- 
tinuance of  military  Lodges  is  inexpedient  on 
the  ground  both  of  right  and  utility." 

The  war,  as  it  proceeded,  furnished  many 
examples  of  the  beneficence  of  Masonry  and 
of  its  influence  in  subduing  the  angry  pas- 
sions of  many  of  the  contestants,  individually, 
on  both  sides.  It  stayed  many  a  rifle  shot, 
it  bound  up  many  a  wound,  it  ministered  in 
all  stages  to  the  sick  and  the  dying,  it  car- 
ried many  a  last  loving  message  to  bereaved 
homes.  South  as  well  as  North.  In  its  pres- 
ence sectional  lines  were  obliterated,  and  when 
all  else  was  sacrificed  to  the  ruthless  exi- 
gencies of  war  we  find  more  than  one  in- 
stance where  Masonic  properties  were  pre- 
served intact  and  finally  restored  to  their  own- 
ers. A  hundred  instances  illustrating  all  this 
might  be  recorded,  but  this  is  neither  the  time 
nor  the  place  adequately  to  enter  into  such 
details. 

One  instance,  however,  may  be  presented, 


as  it  stands  on  record  in  the  annals  of  the 
New  York  Grand  Lodge.  Among  the  pris- 
oners taken  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July 
21,  1861,  was  Private  Edwin  Cole,  of  the  71st 
New  York  Volunteers,  a  member  of  Hope 
Lodge,  No.  244.  After  a  w*hile  he  was  re- 
moved to  New  Orleans  where  his  sufferings 
were  intense.  His  captivity  was  shared  by 
eight  other  members  of  the  fraternity  and 
when  their  standing  and  condition  became 
known  I.  Q.  A.  Fellows,  Grand  Master  of 
Louisiana,  came  to  their  assistance  with  cloth- 
ing, medical  attendance  and  other  necessities, 
and  above  all  gave  them  that  fraternal  sym- 
pathy which  was  in  itself  a  comforting  and 
strengthening  elixir,  better  than  all  that  an 
apothecary  could  prepare.  When  this  act  of 
kindness  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  New  York,  it  acknowledged 
it  in  the  following  words: 

Whereas,  The  exhibition  of  this  true  Masonic 
feehng  under  the  embarrassing  conditions  of  our 
country  is  in  the  highest  degree  commendable  and 
demands  some  special  notice  from  this  Grand  body: 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  fraternal  acknowledgments 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York 
be  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  Most  Worshipful 
Brother  Fellows  for  the  fraternal  kindness  and  Ma- 
sonic hospitality  on  this  occasion  referred  to  and 
that  it  is  accepted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  as  another 
evidence  of  the  universality  of  Masonry,  and  that 
its  tenets  and  inculcations  are  illimitable  and  im- 
perishable. 


CHAPTER  m 


CRANE,  PAIGE,  AND  HOLMES* 


lOWARD  the  close  of  Finlay  M. 
King's  term  the  Grand  Lodge  lost 
several  valued  members  by  the 

I  hand  of  the  Grim  Reaper.  James 
Hyde,  who  was  Junior  Grand  Warden  in 
1854-55-56,  died  at  Richfield  Springs  on  May 
I,  1862,  at  the  age  of  68  years.  He  was  a 
zealous  craftsman  and  ^'through  good  report 
and  ill"  an  outspoken  and  devoted  expon- 
ent of  Masonry,  one  who  sought  to  show 
by  his  daily  walk  and  conversation  ana  by  his 
blameless  life  that  its  influence  tended  to 
bring  to  the  front  all  that  was  good  and 
beautiful  in  human  character.  In  tne  same 
month  died  Past  Grand  Treasurer  John  Hors- 
pool,  a  tried  and  trusted  keeper  of  the  treas- 
ury in  the  five  years  between  1844-  and  1849, 
when  the  office  was  beset  with  peculiar  diffi- 
culties. Oren  Brown,  Grand  Pursuivant,  and 
a  faithful  servant  of  the  craft,  also  passed  away 
in  the  spring  of  1862.  Later  in  the  same  year 
the  death  was  announced  of  the  Rev.  James 
H.  Perry  who  in  1854  and  1855  was  Grand 
Chaplain,  and  in  that  as  well  as  in  other  re- 
spects, was  an  invaluable  officer.  Despite  his 
holy  office,  his  zeal  for  the  Union  cause  was 
such  that  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  volun- 
teer for  active  service  at  the  front  and  he  was 
in  command  of  a  regiment  of  volunteers  when, 
on  June  18,  1862,  he  succumbed  to  disease 
contracted  in  the  field.  Ano:her  lamented 
death  of  that  year  was  that  of  James  M. 
Hatch,  who  had  served  as  Junior  and  Senior 
Warden,  respectively,  in  1852  and  1853.  I" 
reporting  his  death  the  Grand  Lodge  Com- 


mittee on  Deceased  Brethren  well  said:  **He 
was  known  among  his  peers  for  his  firmness 
and  decision  of  character.  His  allegiance  to 
the  fraternity  was  strong:  he  was  replete  with 
accurate  Masonic  knowledge,  and  was  deeply 
devoted  to  the  great  principles  of  justice  to 
all  men.  His  sincerity  and  zeal  nroved  ob- 
stacles to  his  advancement  of  position,  but 
he  did  more  than  yeoman's  work  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Corres- 
pondence." 

Finlay  M.  King  was  succeeded  as  Grand 
Master,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  June,  1862, 
by  Dr.  John  J.  Crane.  He  was  born  at  Mid- 
dleton,  Conn.,  in  1820,  and  graduated  at 
Princeton,  completing  his  studies  in  New 
York,  where  he  entered  upon  his  profession 
as  a  physician  and  slowly  built  up  an  exten- 
sive and  lucrative  practice.  In  1873  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Eli  Whitney,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  cotton  gin,  and  her  wealth  added 
to  his  own  enabled  him  to  retire  into  private 
life.  His  wife  died  and  he  married  a  second 
time:  that  union  also  added  to  his  wealth, 
and  his  later  years  were  spent  mainly  in  travel 
and  at  his  countr}-  seat  near  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  where  he  died  March  4,  1890. 

During  his  later  years  Crane  took  little  di- 
rect interest  in  the  craft,  but  for  a  long  time 
before  he  was  elected  Deputy  Grand  Master, 
in  1 86 1,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  breth- 
ren in  the  Metropolitan  district.  In  1851  he 
was  initiated  in  Holland  Lodge  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  records  of  that  Lodge,  was  elected 
the  same  year  Junior  Warden  and  became 
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its  Master  in  1852,  and  was  re-elected  in  1853 
and  1854  and  again  in  1858  and  1859. 
services  to  Holland  Lodge,  tendered  and  per- 
formed at  a  very  critical  period  in  its  his- 
tory, were  of  the  most  valuable  description, 
and  it  was  well  said  by  Joseph  N.  Balestier  in 
his  '^Historical  Sketches  of  Holland  Lodge/' 
that  "if  Van  den  Broek  was  the  chief  builder 
of  our  temple,  Crane  was  its  chief  restorer." 

The  tide  of  battle  which  rolled  over  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  country  during  the  year  of 
Crane's  Grand  Mastership  and  the  consequent 
excitement  throughout  the  nation,  prevented 
any  great  or  important  business  being  enacted, 
as  might  have  been  expected  under  so  gifted  a 
leader.  But  the  energies  of  the  country  were 
directed  toward  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and 
Masonry  felt  the  drain  which  the  conflict  was 
making  upon  the  resources  of  the  land.  Prog- 
ress was  certainly  made  in  the  craft,  but  it 
was  slow,  for  many  of  its  most  enthusiastic 
devotees  were  away  in  the  front  fip-ntmg  for 
the  defense  of  the  principles  of  their  heart 
and  the  government  of  their  choice,  and  every 
mail  brought  news  of  some  one  having  lallen, 
some  light  gone  out,  some  home  plunged  into 
mourning. 

The  war  was  still  prosecuted  during  tne  two 
years,  1863  and  1864,  during  which  Crane's 
successor  Clinton  F.  Paige  occupied  the 
Grand  East,  but  when  he  addressed  the  breth- 
ren for  the  last  time  as  Grand  Master  in 
June,  1865,  peace  had  been  restored,  Lee  had 
surrendered  at  Appomattox,  Johnston  had  lain 
down  his  arms  at  Raleigh  and  the  flag  of 
the  Confederacy  had  been  furled.  Peace 
reigned  and  there  was  rejoicing,  although  the 
rejoicing  was  tempered  by  the  knowledge  that 
he  whose  arm  had  guided  the  ship  of  state 
through  these  four  years  of  anxiety  and  blood- 
shed and  fraternal  hatred  and  wrong,  had 
been  struck  down  by  a  contemptible  coward 
just  when  the  ship  had  crossed  the  breakers 
outside  and  was  sailing  into  the  harbor. 

O  captain,  my  captain,  our  fearful  trip  is  done 
The  ship  has  wcathcr'd  every  rock,  the  prize  we 
sought  is  won. 


The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all 
exulting, 

While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel  grim 
and  daring; 

But  O  heart!  heart!  heart! 

O,  the  bleeding  drops  of  red 
Where  on  the  deck  my  captain  lies, 
Fallen,  cold  and  dead! 

But  the  death  of  Lincoln,  mourned  in  every 
home  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  and 
regretted,  at  least,  in  every  Southern  heart 
whose  finer  principles  had  not  been  crushed 
out  by  the  horrors  of  years  of  warfare  and 
the  sting  of  defeat,  tempered,  but  could  not 
stop  the  gladness  felt  when  the  cry  was  re- 
peated that  "the  war  is  over!" 

In  addressing  the  brethren  in  1865  Grand 
Master  Paige  said: 

Under  Providence  the  truth  and  right  have  come 
out  of  the  fierce  trial  undimmed  and  triumphant. 
No  longer  will  the  soil  of  the  republic  tremble  be- 
neath the  shock  of  contending  armies,  no  longer 
will  brother  meet  brother  upon  the  battlefield,  nor 
the  misguided  children  of  our  common  country  be 
found  in  hostile  array  against  the  government  of 
our  fathers.  The  angel  of  peace  has  at  last  un- 
folded her  spotless  wings,  and,  as  her  gentle  in- 
fluence resumes  its  wonted  sway,  the  reunited  mil- 
lions, forgetting  their  animosities  and  remember- 
ing only  the  glory  and  perpetuity  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions, will  hail  the  standard  of  the  Republic 
as  the  symbol  and  token  of  trials  and  difficulties 
overcome  in  the  past,  of  concord,  amity  and  union 
in  the  future.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Masonry  is  the  daughter  of 
peace,  striving  always  and  ever  to  promote  concilia- 
tion and  friendship,  to  unite  men  in  acts  of  benevo- 
lence, to  turn  their  minds  from  the  bickerings  and 
strife  of  the  world  and  to  prepare  them  for  the 
coming  of  that  day  when  there  shall  be  no  war;  and 
she  bows  only  in  sorrow  before  the  inevitable  ne- 
cessities that  call  for  the  cannon  and  the  bayonet 
to  vindicate  national  authority  and  preserve  national 
existence.  If  her  sons  point  the  instrument  of  death 
or  apply  the  torch  of  desolation  it  is  because  God 
and  the  country  ordain  the  sacrifice;  and  there  is 
scarce  a  battlefield  of  our  civil  war  but  will  attest 
that  Masons  have  been  the  first  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  the  fallen,  and  to  accord  the  rites  of 
sepulture  to  the  dead.  And  ours  be  it  now,  my 
brethren,  to  bury  in  the  grave  of  the  dead  past  the 
heart  burnings  and  animosities  that  have  been  en- 
gendered in  the  strife;  ours  to  extend  the  hand  of 
conciliation  and  forgiveness  to  the  repentant:  ours 
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to  win  back  to  the  household  of  the  faithful  our 
erring  brethren;  ours  by  precept  and  example  to 
hasten  the  day  when  faults  shall  be  forgotten  and 
replaced  by  a  generous  emulation  for  the  good  of 
our  whole  country. 

Clinton  Freeman  Paige  was  born  at  Dry- 
den,  Tompkins  County,  Sept.  lo,  1827.  He 
was  educated  in  Cortland  Academy,  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848. 
From  then  untfl  now  he  has  mainly  followed 
the  practice  of  that  profession  and  in  his 
home  town  of  Binghamton  he  enjoys  the  con- 
fidence of  all  classes  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

But  it  is  in  connection  with  Masonry  that 
Brother  Paige's  life  influence  has  been  most 
widely  felt  and  by  which  his  memory  will 
longest  be  cherished.  He  first  saw  the  "hiero- 
glyphic light"  in  Sycamore  Lodge,  No.  102, 
in  1 85 1  and  a  year  later  was  one  of  the  peti- 
tioners for  the  issuance  of  a  dispensation  to 
Central  City  Lodge,  afterward  No.  305,  and 
he  was  Master  of  that  Lodge  when  he  be- 
came Grand  Master,  after  having  served  as 
Junior  Grand  Warden  two  years.  Senior 
Grand  Warden  two  years  and  one  year  as 
Deputy  Grand  Master.  In  Capitular  Masonry 
he  attained  the  dignity  of  High  Priest  of  Bing- 
hamton Chapter  and  in  Chivalric  Masonry 
that  of  Grand  Master  of  Walter  Commandery 
in  the  same  city.  In  Scottish  Rite  Masonry 
he  has  been  active  for  years,  and  as  Secretary 
General  for  the  Northern  Jurisdiction  he  still 
wields  an  active  influence  in  Masonic  circles. 

As  might  be  expected  Paige  held  the  craft 
closely  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution, 
a  service  of  no  small  importance,  as  in  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  times  its  immunity 
became  the  subject  of  attack  in  many  ways. 
The  calls  for  dispensations  permitting  the 
bestowal  of  two  or  more  degrees  in  a 
single  day  on  one  candidate  were  par- 
ticularly persistent,  mainly  from  a  desire 
to  **put  through"  those  who  were  about 
to  go  **to  the  front,"  but  Paige  sternly 
denied  them  all,  until  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  such  applications  were  useless. 


Another  question  which  was  called  into  promi- 
nence by  the  exigencies  of  the  times  was  that 
of  the  right  of  a  brother  to  object  to  initia- 
tion or  advancement  up  to  the  conferring  of 
the  obligation.  Some  held,  some  still  hold,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  an  initiation  fee  is  paid 
for  initiation  and  not  for  advancement,  that 
when  a  Lodge  elects  a  candidate  and  gives 
him  one  degree  it  is  bound  in  honor,  having 
taken  his  money,  to  complete  its  business  by 
making  him  a  Master  Mason.  It  was  an  old 
question  in  one  way  or  another,  but  amid  all 
the  mutations  and  changes  of  office  holders 
the  same  rule  had  been  observed  that  the 
privilege  of  objection  was  one  of  the  inher- 
ent rights  of  a  brother.  It  was  left  for  Grand 
Master  Paige,  however,  to  go  into  tne  merits 
of  the  question  at  length  and  he  did  it  so 
effectively  and  so  conclusively  upheld  the  right 
of  objection  that  it  has  not  since  been  im- 
pugned in  Grand  Lodge. 

The  preservation  of  the  puritv  of  the  ritual 
was  another  of  the  features  of  Paige's  Grand 
Mastership.  The  Grand  Lecturer,  Joseph  B. 
Chaffee,  seems  to  have  been  zealous  in 
his  labors  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
work — the  Webb-Preston,  it  was  generally 
called,  for  Webb's  arrangement  of  Preston  was 
what  was  recognized  in  New  York  and  in 
most  of  the  States.  To  depart  from  this 
through  carelessness  or  lack  of  knowledge  was 
easy,  but  when  such  departure  existed  it  was 
easy  to  rectify  it.  But  the  integrity  of  the 
ritual  was  menaced  from  many  other  points. 
Masters  endowed  with  fluency  of  public  speech 
and  a  blind  admiration  for  the  grotesque  in 
oratory,  saw  points  which  admitted  of  extra 
illustration,  which  had  escaped  the  attention 
of  Webb,  and  the  opportunity  was  too  con- 
venient to  be  resisted.  Aspiring  Senior  Dea- 
cons, too,  desirous  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves, "improved"  the  work  and  there  were 
various  other  ways  in  which  its  integrity  was 
assailed.  The  chief  disturber,  however,  was 
Robert  Morris,  a  Mason  whose  memory  will 
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ever  be  dear  to  brethren  in  America,  who 
as  a  Masonic  teacher  and  scholar  may  be 
ranked  as  the  last,  the  final  exponent,  of  the 
old  school — the  school  of  Anderson  and 
Desauguiliers.  One  of  his  faults,  we  may  here 
speak  of  his  faults  as  we  will  afterwards  speak 
of  his  merits,  was  a  desire  to  improve  upon 
each  set  of  degrees,  and  in  his  case  liis  known 
rank  as  a  Masonic  thinker  caused  more  at- 
tention to  be  paid  to  his  suggested  innova- 
tions than  would  otherwise  have  been  given. 
Long  after  he  had  served  as  Grand  Master 
of  Kentucky,  and  when  the  fact  of  his  hold- 
ing that  past  rank  lent  additional  strength  to 
his  Masonic  standing,  Morris  conceived  the 
idea  of  improving  the  Webb-Preston  work. 
This  scheme  he  put  into  practice ;  his  changes 
were  many,  but  while  much  of  the  language 
he  used  was  solemn  and  appropriate,  it  was 
felt  that  on  the  whole  his  changes  were  need- 
less and  neither  enforced  more_  clearly  the 
lessons  to  be  conveyed  nor  unfolded  the  theme 
of  each  degree  in  a  way  more  deeply  to  im- 
press the  novice  or  more  likely  to  retain  the 
interest  of  the  expert.  However,  a  determined 
effort  was  made  to  have  the  ** Morris-Webb- 
Preston"  work  introduced  and  accepted  in  the 
various  American  (irand  Lodges.  The  at- 
tempt failed,  failed  most  signally,  as  it  de- 
served to  fail,  for,  although  Morris — like  the 
honest  man  that  he  was — believed  his  version 
an  improvement,  its  main  business — had  it  sur- 
vived— would  have  been  to  cause  confusion 
in  the  craft.  It  was  repudiated  cveryw-here 
and  nowhere  more  emphatically  than  in  New 
York,  where  Grand  Master  Paige  and  Grand 
Lecturer  Chaflfee  set  their  faces  resolutely 
against  it  and  it  was  soon  forgotten,  iiqually 
determined  was  Paige's  opposition  to  the 
esoteric  work  of  Masonry  being  printed  in 
cipher  form — a  publication  of  that  sort  re- 
ceived a  direct  expression  of  condemnation 
from  the  Grand  Lodge.  It  was  through 
Grand  Master  Paige,  too,  that  in  1864  the  old 
charges  of  1738,  which  had  been  printed  in 
the  various  editions  of  the  Constitution,  were 


ordered  to  be  left  out  in  future  and  those  of 
1721  substituted. 

In  his  address  at  the  annual  meeting  on  June 
6,  1865,  Brother  Paige  referred  to  the  death 
of  Past  Grand  Master  John  D.  Willard.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  office  another  Past  Grand  Mas- 
ter, Nelson  Randall,  died  in  Buffalo,  on  Feb. 
25,  1865,  and  the  long  life's  story  of  Ebenezer 
Wadsworth  closed  in  September.  1863.  The 
most  pathetic  death  of  the  period,  however, 
was  that  of  J.  B.  Yates  Sommers,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1863,  when  he  held  the  high  office  of 
Deputy  Grand  Master.  He  was  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  rising  man  in  his  chosen 
profession  of  the  law,  and  its  highest  hon- 
ors seemed  destined  to  be  his  as  they  had 
been  in  Masonry,  had  not  his  useful  career 
been  cut  short  by  consumption,  sommers 
had  served  as  Master  of  Adelphic  Lodge,  No. 
348,  and  had  been  High  Priest  of  Metropoli- 
tan Chapter,  No.  140,  and  had  held  the  high- 
est offices  in  Morton  Commandery,  No.  4, 
and  in  Cryptic  Masonry.  His  death  w^as  so 
much  regretted  that  it  was  recommended  that 
Lodges  of  sorrow  as  tributes  to  his  memory, 
be  held  throughout  the  State,  and  in  some 
way  or  other  this  recommendation  was  car- 
ried out,  and  this  led  to  the  adoption,  in  1865, 
of  a  ritual  for  such  Lodges  being  adopted. 

Grand  Master  Paige  retired  from  the  chair 
in  June,  1865,  leaving  the  craft  more  thor- 
oughly prosperous  and  united  than  it  had 
ever  previously  been.  In  fact  the  then  Dep- 
uty Grand  Master,  Robert  D.  Holmes,  re- 
ported that  he  had  visited  over  seventy  Lodges 
and  he  had  found  "less  troubles  and  dissen- 
sions than  at  any  time  during  the  past  five 
years."  The  Grand  Lodge  receipts  for  the 
year  amounted  to  $30,873.39,  the  Hall  and 
Asylum  Fund  had  increased  10  $74,310.72; 
8,591  initiations  had  taken  place  during  the 
year  and  the  total  number  on  the  roll  was 
40,480. 

Robert  D.  Holmes,  in  many  respects  the 
most  picturesque  of  New  York's  Grand  Mas- 
ters, was  elected  on  Paige's  retirement.  He 
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was  a  native  of  New  York  City,  educated  in 
its  public  schools  and  may  be  said,  witn  the 
exception  of  a  brief  time  spent  abroad  when 
engaged  as  private  secretary  to  Henry  Eck- 
ford,  the  famous  Scottish-American  naval 
architect,  to  have  passed  his  entire  career  on 
Manhattan  Island.  He  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  engaged  in  active  prac- 
tice, but  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  practice 
was,  at  any  time,  either  extensive  or  profit- 
able. 

His  brilliant  social  qualities,  however,  won 
him  many  friends,  chief  of  whom  might  be 
mentioned  Edwin  Forrest,  the  great  Ameri- 
can actor,  and  a  host  of  lesser  luminaries  of 
the  stage.  He  was  the  first  Master  of  iviystic 
Tie  Lodge  and  served  it  in  that  capacity  and 
was  a  member  of  Metropolitan  Chapter.  That, 
so  far  as  we  can  learn,  bounded  his  Masonic 
world,  but  it  was  enough,  more  than  enough 
to  give  him  membership  in  the  Grand  Lodge 
and  there  he  shone.  As  editor  of  the  Ma- 
sonic department  of  the  Dispatch  he  wielded 
a  great  influence  over  the  craft  for  many 
years. 

Robert  D.  Holmes,  in  fact,  found  his  life 
work  and  his  life  solace  in  Masonry.  He 
was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  a 
clear  and  concise  writer,  full  of  resources,  in- 
defatigable in  his  exertions  for  whatever  work 
he  had  on  hand,  an  accomplished  ritualist,  a 
student  and  an  honest  man.  He  had  his  full 
share  of  faults,  faults  which  perhaps  interfered 
with  his  personal  success  in  life,  but  these  were 
offset  by  his  many  sterling,  sometimes  bril- 
liant, qualities,  his  devotion  to  his  friends,  and 
his  faithfulness  to  whatever  trust  was  reposed 
in  him.  He  was  devoted  to  Masonry,  he 
studied  it  in  all  its  aspects,  he  knew  its  tra- 
ditions, its  history  its  aims,  its  opportunities 
in  all  their  aspects  and  he  endeavored  to  ex- 
emplify them  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and 
as  far  as  his  nature  would  permit.  He  was 
not  a  perfect  man  by  any  means,  but  he  was 
a  good,  true,  loyal,  loving  man;  a  rough  dia- 
mond, but  still  a  diamond.    He  enjoyed  the 


confidence  of  his  Masonic  brethren  and  after 
his  sudden  death,  March  12,  1870,  the  schol- 
arly Anthon  well  said:  "While  he  lived  he 
gained  the  love  of  his  brethren,  and  that  love 
gave  smiles  to  his  time  of  departure  and  flow- 
ers to  his  resting  place.  So  live  that  we  may 
win  such  love  and  die  looking  back  on  a 
life  not  lived  in  vain,  and  forward  to  the  as- 
sured hope  of  an  eternal  rising." 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  what  manner 
of  man  Robert  D.  Holmes  was  than  by  print- 
ing an  extract  from  two  addresses  delivered 


ROBERT  D.  HOLMES 


by  him,  one  at  a  social  gathering  and  another 
in  the  Grand  Lodge.  The  one  showing  how 
he  could  indulge  in  light  banter  and  the  other 
that  he  was  independent  enough  to  speak  his 
mind  and  ventilate  his  personal  views  even 
although  they  were  certain  not  to  find  favor 
with  the  majority. 

The  first  was  spoken  at  a  social  gathering 
at  which  ladies  were  present  and  beine  callea 
upon  to  **say  something"  addressed  himself 
to  the  ladies.    He  wanted,  he  said,  to  remove 
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the  unfortunate  idea,  entertained  by  so  many 
Masons'  wives,  that  attendance  at  Lodge  meet- 
ings necessarily  meant  late  hours. 

"Masonic  Lodges,"  he  gravely  assured 
them,  **generally  close  at  ten  o'clock,  never 
later  than  half-past  ten.  Your  experience  may 
have  proved  to  the  contrary,  but  I  now  declare 
it  to  be  a  fact.  ("Put  him  out — secrets  out  of 
school;  look  here,  no  more  of  that!"  were  the 
cries  from  all  parts  of  the  room.)  Ladies,  I 
can  well  imagine  the  reason  for  these  outcries. 
I  have  noticed  in  our  National  and  State 
Legislature,  and  more  especially  in  that  in- 
corruptible body,  our  Board  of  Aldermen,  that 
whenever  a  distinguished  individual  like  my- 
self gave  utterance  to  great,  grave  and  unpal- 
atable truths  as  I  now  do,  that  the  members 
thereof  would  take  the  most  violent  measures 
to  place  him  in  a  false  position.  I  rely  upon 
you,  ladies,  for  support!  (Applause  from  the 
ladies.)  I  can  imagine  you  at  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning  in  your  night  dresses  and  slip- 
pers, quietly  bending  your  ear  to  every  foot- 
fall in  the  street  with  the  hope  that  a  dear  and 
familiar  footstep  will  relieve  your  anxiety!  I 
can  then  imagine  that  after  much  watching, 
you  at  last  hear  the  grateful  'click,  click/  of 
the  night-key  in  the  latch  and  the  step  in  the 
hall — a  little  unsteady,  perhaps — which  you 
know  so  well.  Then  when  he  enters,  what 
does  he  say?  *My  dear,  we  had  some  very 
important  business  before  the  Lodge,  and  I 
had  to  give  my  views  on  the  subject.'  If  he 
comes  in  at  half-past  two,  he  tells  you  that  the 
Ver'  bes'  in-in-tercsts  of  the  Craft  depended 
upon  his — his — pres-presence  at  the  Lodge!' 
and  his  speaking  to  a  vital  question  as  to 
which  he  was  forced  to  *go  to  the  rescue,  and 
that  Masonry  is  safe!'  If  he  comes  in  at  half- 
past  three,  he  invariably  reserves  his  explana- 
tions until  the  following  morning,  as  much 
from  necessity  as  inclination." 

In  the  address  from  which  we  make  the 
second  extract  his  theme  was  the  secrecy  of  the 
ballot.   He  said: 


I  believe  that  this  expression  [secrecy  of  the 
ballot]  simply  means  that  no  brother  shall  be  ques- 
tioned as  to,  or  by  any  manner  be  made  to  dis- 
close whether  he  cast  a  white  or  a  black  ball; 
but  the  manner  of  his  balloting  is  to  be  kept  secret 
unless  he  chooses  to  disclose  the  fact  that  he  voted 
adversely  to  the  admission  of  a  candidate,  and  then 
he  must  take  the  consequences  of  having  done  so 
from  an  unmasonic  or  unmanly  motive.  I  have 
reflected  deeply  on  this  subject  and  have  conversed 
upon  it  with  many  well  informed  brethren,  and 
cannot  perceive  any  evil  that  can  result  from  the 
disclosure  by  a  brother  that  he  cast  a  black  ball. 
On  the  contrary  in  all  cases  of  unintentional 
wrong,  mistake,  or  even  of  suspected  mistake,  it 
is  but  just  and  proper  that  the  party  who  deems 
himself  mistaken  should  be  permitted  to  state  his 
error.  Some  have  assumed  that  such  a  course  might 
distrust  the  harmony  of  the  Lodge.  I  think  the 
very  contrary  effect  would  be  the  result.  A  brother 
who  had  proposed  a  candidate  who  had  been  re- 
jected would  much  rather  hear  that  he  had  been 
rejected  through  error  than  to  have  him  stand 
stamped  for  six  months — and  perhaps  forever — as 
unworthy  of  associating  with  Masons.  I  am  pained 
to  say  that  cases  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  and 
to  that  of  many  others  now  before  me,  where 
members  of  Lodges  whose  candidates  have  been 
rejected  out  of  revenge,  laboring  under  a  vague 
suspicion  as  to  the  brethren  who  cast  the  rejecting 
balls,  have  cast  black  balls  against  all  candidates 
thereafter  proposed,  without  knowing  their  social 
positions  or  qualifications,  and  in  some  cases  with- 
out even  knowing  the  candidates  personally  or  by 
reputation.  If  such  conduct  as  this,  by  which  the 
good  names  of  men  are  to  be  assailed,  and  a  stab  at 
character  given  in  the  dark,  is  to  be  the  sequel  of  sus- 
picion as  to  the  first  referred  to  black  ball,  it  would 
be  far  better  that  the  dastardly  acts  should  be 
leveled  against  the  candidates  of  the  one  who  cast 
the  offensive  ballot,  rather  than  that  those  of  the 
many  should  be  struck  at  in  the  haze  of  surmise  or 
suspicion. 

This  address  was  delivered  in  June,  1866. 
In  spite  of  the  strength  of  its  argument,  how- 
ever, the  Grand  Lodge  passed  a  resolution 
maintaining  the  old  rule  that  the  ballot  should 
be  "strictly  and  inviolably  secret." 

During  Holmes'  rule  the  question  of  sec- 
tarianism in  Masonry  was  a  theme  of  constant 
discussion  and  the  advocates  of  preserving  the 
freedom  of  the  institution  from  any  limitation 
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which  would  prevent  all  good  men  and  true 
who  believed  in  God  and  in  a  future  life  from 
entering  its  portals  or  remaining  within  their 
bounds  found  in  him  a  thoroughgoing  sup- 
porter. He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  uni- 
versality of  Masonry,  held  it  to  be  circum- 
scribed only  by  those  two  cardinal  points  and 
was  prepared  to  w-elcome  to  its  altars  all  man- 
ner of  reputable  men  who  sought  them,  be 
they  Jew  or  Gentile,  Mohammedan  or  Brah- 
min, Taoist  or  Shintoist,  Greek  or  Aryan,  who 
acknowledged  belief  in  them.  But  others  were 
not  so  liberal;  men  are  so  apt  to  judge  relig- 
ious beliefs  by  their  own  standards  and  their 
own  personal  ideas,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  there 
are  points  in  the  accepted  ritual  which  can  only 
be  endorsed  by  those  who  profess  Chris- 
tianity. However,  the  men  w^ho  objected  most 
to  the  ritual  were,  those  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
and  it  was,  curiously  enough,  around  them  that 
the  battle  of  sectarianism  was  fought.  Other 
religionists  were  prepared  to  accept  the  sit- 
uation and  wink  at  whatever  they  found  did 
not,  in  fact  or  fancy,  square  with  their  ideas 
or  beliefs.  In  the  records  of  St.  John's  Lodge, 
No.  I,  we  are  told  that  on  June  ii,  1840  "a 
very  interesting  ceremony  took  place  when 
Mahmoud  Jumah,  the  First  Lieutenant  of  a 
frigate  sent  to  this  country  by  the  Imaun  of 
Muscat,  on  a  mission  of  peace,  and  a  Moham- 
medan, was  initiated.  It  being  impossible  for 
the  Lodge  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  Koran,  in 
which  the  candidate  was  taught  to  place  his 
religious  faith,  a  difficulty  almost  insuperable 
appeared.  Upon  explaining  it  to  the  candi- 
date, he  asked  if  the  book  which  was  used  in 
this  Lodge  taught  us  to  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  great  I  AM.  On  being  assured  that 
it  did,  he  said,  'Then  it  is  good  enough  Koran 
for  mc/  and  was  accordingly  received  into  the 
Mystic  Band." 

But  the  Hebrews  were  more  assertive  in 
America.  They  understood  their  rights  clear- 
ly. They  demanded,  as  they  had  a  right  to 
demand,  perfect  equality  in  Masonry,  and, 
while  the  ritual  was  not  changed  to  suit  their 


views,  the  correctness  of  their  position  was 
acknowledged.  At  all  events  difference  of  race 
or  religion  placed  no  bar  upon  their  initia- 
tion and  advancement,  and  in  the  legion  of 
brethren  which  New  York  has  given  to  the 
fraternity  no  men  stand  out  in  bolder  relief 
for  good  works*  for  steady  attachment  to  the 
order,  or  for  a  higher  appreciation  of  its  pur- 
poses than  those  who  profess  the  ancient  faith, 
the  faith  of  King  Solomon. 

In  America  it  is  probable  that  no  thought 
would  have  been  originated  against  them  had 
it  not  been  fomented  in  Europe.  Proscribed 
and  contemned  as  they  had  been  in  most  parts 
of  the  continent  for  ages,  it  seemed  hardly 
possible  that  even  there  Freemasons,  profes- 
sing the  utmost  liberality  in  their  purpose, 
could  at  once  have  thrown  oflf  the  unconscious 
effects  of  the  traditions  of  hundreds  of  years 
and  admit  a  Hebrew  into  equal  communion. 
The  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Three  Globes  in 
Berlin  had  been  a  frequent  and  flagrant  of- 
fender in  this  regard,  and  it  actually  declared 
that  no  brother  could  be  initiated  who  did  not 
profess  Christianity:  it  once  expressly  stated 
that  no  Hebrew  could  be  initiated  or  accepted 
as  a  visitor,  and  although  in  deference  to  the 
sentiments  of  other  Grand  bodies,  this  offen- 
sive and  unmasonic  clause  was  stricken  out 
of  its  statutes,  it  still  adhered  to  it  in  practice — 
had  even  denied  brothers  in  good  standing  in 
the  New  York  jurisdiction,  visiting  Germany, 
to  enter  its  Lodges.  In  1866  the  matter  had 
become  so  flagrant  that  five  brethren  then 
presented  a  memorial  protest  to  the  New  York 
Grand  Lodge  regarding  it. 

Holmes  was  in  favor  of  the  broadest  plat- 
form and  was  particularly  outspoken  in  his  de- 
nunciation of  the  Prussian  system  of  Chris- 
tian exclusiveness.  "Universality  and  freedom 
from  sectarianism  have  in  all  ages,"  he  said 
in  addressing  the  craft,  "been  the  pride  and 
boast  of  the  craft,  and  I  earnestly  desire  that 
all  things  which  have  a  tendency  toward  indi- 
cating, in  any  particular,  that  Masonry  favors 
or  encourages  the  practice  of  any  distinct  sec- 
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tarian  belief  or  creed  shall  be  declared  irregu- 
lar." In  commenting  on  this  a  Grand  Lodge 
committee — whose  views  were  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  Grand  Lodge — said:  "The 
great  principle  of  religious  toleration,  as  one 
of  the  indispensable  safeguards  of  Masonry, 
we  have  ever  fully  recognized  in  its  fullest  and 
most  catholic  sense.  We  reaffirm  it  now,  and 
should  regret  to  see  any  feature  introduced 
into  our  ascriptions  of  praise,  or  rendition  of 
thanks,  or  supplications  for  aid,  to  the  Al- 
mighty Father  of  us  all  whicn  wound  the  sus- 
ceptibilities or  jar  upon  the  convictions  of  any 
brother.  And  while  saying  this  we  would 
suggest  a  word  of  caution  to  those  whose 
great  zeal  for  their  peculiarities  of  faith  and  be- 
lief tempt  them  astray,  urging  them  to  remem- 
ber that  it  has  been  seen  in  the  history  of  our 
fallible  humanity  that  none  has  clamored  so 
loudly  for  toleration  as  the  sternly  intolerant, 
not  alone  of  one  race  or  creed,  but  of  all  races 
and  creeds."  In  1868  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Correspondence  closed  the  argu- 
ment for  the  time  being  in  the  following  well- 
chosen  words,  which  historically  summarized 
the  position: 

Originally  there  was  no  Masonry  in  Germany  but 
what  was  transplanted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England.  When  Masonry  in  Germany  began  to 
worship  strange  gods  the  Lodges  ignored  and  aban- 
doned the  ancient  landmarks  and  usages.  Many  of 
them  have  returned  to  the  ancient  faith.  But  the 
three  Prussian  Grand  Lodges  and  those  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark  still  worship  around  the  strange  altar. 
These  bodies  in  reality  exclude  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  the  Masonic  family,  although  they  have 
much  in  common  with  them  in  regard  to  principles, 
symbols,  forms  and  constitution,  but  in  this  one 
essential  they  certainly  differ  from  the  rest.  The 
Masonic  institution  in  ideal  elevation  stands  far 
above  all  contingencies  of  human  life,  far  above  all 
severing  barriers,  far  above  all  other  societies.  The 
Prussian,  Swedish  and  Danish  Lodges  lack  those 
essentials.  They  are  a  union  of  professing  Chris- 
tians, a  community  professing  a  certain  faith.  Ma- 
sonry esteems  man  according  to  his  moral  worth. 
Masonry  selects  the  pure  man  as  he  came  from  the 
hands  of  his  Creator:  the  Prussian  Lodge  as  ac- 
cident of  birth  or  society  has  formed  him  the 


Christian.  The  structure  of  Freemasonry  is  perfect 
and  consistent  in  itself;  that  of  Prussian  Masonry 
is  contradictory  and  defective.  *  *  ♦  We  await 
the  time  when  ancient  prejudices  must  give  away  be- 
fore education  and  the  enlightenment  of  the  age. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  it  may  be  as  well 
to  state  here  that  in  1869  an  application  was 
made  for  a  dispensation  to  establish  a  Lodge 
in  Brooklyn,  to  be  called  Gad  Eden.  The 
petitioners  were  all  Hebrews  and  they  repre- 
sented that  the  dispensation  was  asked  be- 
cause **men  unexceptionable  in  every  other 
respect  have  been  refused  admission  into 
Lodges  in  Brooklyn  simply  because  they  are 
Hebrews.''  Although  they  claimed  to  seek 
only  to  establish  a  Lodge  '*wherein  all  who 
may  apply  at  the  door  shall  receive  proper 
Masonic  treatment,  a  Lodge  which  shall  judge 
of  candidates  by  their  moral  character,  wherein 
religious  faith  or  sect  shall  be  no  bar  to  admis- 
sion," there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  intended 
to  be  a  Masonic  home  for  Hebrews — and  He- 
brews alone.  To  have  sanctioned  such  a 
Lodge  would  have  been  to  acKuowledge  that 
the  platform  of  the  other  Lodges  was  not 
broad  enough  to  hold  all  sects,  that  Freema- 
sonry in  its  teachings  of  liberality  and  toler- 
ance had  been  a  failure,  and  so  the  dispensa- 
tion was  wisely  refused. 

Robert  D.  Holmes  was  jealous  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Grand  Master,  as  he  had  been 
jealous  of  the  prerogatives  of  his  office  when 
simply  Master  of  his  Lodge,  and  he  lost  no 
opportunity  of  asserting  these  prerogatives, 
not  from  any  idea  of  illustrating  the  impor- 
tance his  high  office  gave  him^  but  simply  with 
the  view  of  preserving  these  prerogatives 
against  any  curtailment  openly  or  overtly  di- 
rected against  them.  He  issued  dispensations 
on  occasions  when  no  Master  of  the  present 
day  would  think  of  so  doing  and  he  made  his 
direct  influence  felt  in  every  department  of 
Grand  Lodge  work.  The  most  memorable  of 
his  assertion  of  what  he  regarded  as  one  of 
the  undoubted  prerogatives  of  his  office  was 
when,  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement  (May  31, 
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1867),  he  made  in  Ivanhoe  Lodge,  No.  610, 
James  T.  Brady  a  Mason  "at  sight.'' 

We  do  not  believe  that  Holmes  had  any 
profound  convictions  on  the  matter  or  even 
made  it  the  theme  of  special  investigation.  It 
was  enough  for  him  that  he  found  it  acknowl- 
edged among  his  prerogatives  and  he  would 
not  have  been  content  had  he  stepped  down 
from  the  office  without  putting  it  into  practice. 
Judge  Brady  was  a  conspicuous  example  on 
which  to  exemplify  the  prerogative.  He  was 
a  lawyer  whose  reputation  extended  all  over 
the  country;  he  had  been  associated  as  coun- 
cil in  some  of  the  most  memorable  trials  in 
American  jurisprudence,  and  as  a  statesman, 
without  office  or  desire  for  office,  his  patriot- 
ism won  him  friends  in  the  Republican  party, 
to  which  he  was  generally  opposed,  as  well  as 
among  his  Democratic  co-workers.  In  him 
President  Lincoln  found  a  stanch  advocate, 
for,  although  a  firm  believer  in  the  sovereignty 
of  each  State,  he  was  opposed  to  the  Southern 
States  leaving  the  Union  without,  as  he  said, 
any  "pretext  of  justification  or  excuse."  After 
his  initiation  Mr.  Brady  affiliated  with  Ivanhoe 
Lodge  and  remained  a  member  of  that  body 
until  his  death,  in  1869. 

In  his  closing  address  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
Holmes  referred  to  this  incident  as  follows: 

I  am  aware  that  such  an  honor  is  but  seldom 
accorded,  and  then  only  in  view  of  great  personal 
merit.  Setting  aside  warm  personal  friendship  I 
desire  to  state  my  reasons  for  this  somewhat  un- 
usual step.  The  brother  named  [Brady]  stands  sec- 
ond to  none  as  an  advocate  in  our  whole  country, 
and  is  the  exemplar  of  the  younger  members  of 
his  profession  throughout  our  land,  pointing  out 
to  them  the  way  they  should  go  to  achieve  honor 
and  distinction,  and  become  useful  to  society  in 


their  toilsome  walk  of  life.  These  qualities,  com- 
bined with  his  unswerving  love  of  country,  his  emi- 
nent social  position,  his  largeness  of  heart,  his 
breadth  of  intellect  and  his  life-long  practice  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  and  beautiful  tenets 
of  our  profession  demonstrated  his  fitness  to  re- 
ceive the  honor  conferred.  There  were  some,  but 
not  all,  of  the  prominent  causes  which  impelled  me 
to  the  course  I  have  pursued.  There  was  another 
reason  that  had  its  influence  on  my  conduct  which 
I  will  briefly  state.  The  tendency  of  modern  Grand 
Lodge  legislation,  here  and  elsewhere,  has  been 
toward  abridging  the  powers  of  the  Grand  Master 
as  the  sole  and  absolute  head  of  the  craft;  and 
among  other  things  the  right  of  that  official  to 
make  a  Mason  at  sight  has  been  criticized,  if  not 
doubted.  I  desired  to  bring  to  the  surface  a  power 
and  prerogative  that  had  been  gradually  sinking 
out  of  view  and  to  exercise  them  to  the  end  that 
the  present  generation  may  know  that  they  have 
an  existence  and  recognize  them  also.  This  I  have 
done  and  the  records  of  our  proceedings  at  this 
session  will  show  to  the  Masonic  world  that  one, 
at  least,  of  the  prerogatives  of  a  Grand  Master  has 
been  rescued  from  desuetude  in  this  jurisdiction. 

The  Grand  Lodge  then  endorsed  the  exer- 
cise of  this  prerogative,  but  the  prevailing 
sentiment  was  against  it,  mainly  because  in 
some  hands  it  might  leeld  to  complications 
and  abuse,  and  since  Holmes'  time  its  ac- 
knowledgment has  been  wiped  out  of  the  stat- 
ute books.  Holmes'  administration  was  won- 
derfully successful.  When  he  addressed  the 
Grand  Lodge  on  June  4,  1867,  he  faced  the 
representatives  of  538  Lodges  out  of  a  total 
of  608.  The  number  of  brethren  on  the  roll 
was  64,643,  of  which  8,877  had  been  initiated 
during  the  year  then  closed.  In  that  period, 
too,  dispensations  for  53  Lodges  had  been 
issued  and  35  warrants  had  been  signed,  while 
the  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund  had  been  swelled 
to  $95»299-34- 
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A  SUCCESSION  OF  WISE  LEADERS* 


I"  ||T  was  not  destined  that  Holmes' 
successor,  Stephen  H.Johnson, of 
Schenectady,  should  exert  upon 
'  the  craft  the  influence  which  his 
previous  service  and  admitted  abilities  war- 
ranted the  brethren  in  anticipating.  He  had 
acquired  prominence  in  the  legal  profession, 
and  had  served  two  terms  in  the  State  Senate. 
In  the  Grand  Lodge  he  had  been  elected 
Junior  Grand  Warden  in  i860  and  in  1861. 
Senior  Grand  Warden  in  1862,  1863  and  1864, 
and  Deputy  Grand  Master  during  1865  and 
1866.  He  was  a  true  and  earnest  Mason  who 
proved  on  many  occasions  that  he  had  the 
highest  interests  of  the  craft  at  heart,  and 
when  he  was  elected  Grand  Master  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  June,  1867,  it  was  felt  that 
the  progress  of  Masonry  would  not  be  im- 
peded while  its  banner  was  in  his  hand.  But 
his  health  was  poor  while  his  term  lasted  and 
he  gladly  relinquished  the  office  at  its  close  in 
June,  1868.  He  died  at  Schenectady  Tuly  16, 
1 88 1,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  age. 

In  fact,  the  most  noted  feature  of  that  year 
was  its  death  record.  James  Herring,  so  long 
Grand  Secretary,  passed  away  in  Paris, 
France,  in  October,  1867;  in  the  month  follow- 
ing Chancellor  Walworth  died  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  and  another  Past  Grand  Master,  Fin- 
lay  M.  King,  died  in  February,  1868.  Past 
Grand  Treasurer  Richard  Rockwell  also 
passed  away. 

The  Grand  Lodge  mot  on  June  2,  1868,  and 
at  that  meeting  James  Gibson,  of  Salem, 
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N.  Y.,  became  Grand  Master,  being  advanced 
from  the  Senior  Warden's  chair  without  serv- 
ing as  Deputy  Grand  Master.  He  had  been 
initiated  in  1857  in  Salem  Lodge,  No.  391,  and 
took  the  Royal  Arch  degrees  the  following 
year  at  Whitehall.  Through  his  influence  a 
Chapter  was  organized  at  Salem  in  1865  and 
he  became  its  High  Priest,  and  he  took  the 
chivalric  degrees  in  Apollo  Commandery, 
Troy. 

Brother  Gibson  was  born  at  Salem  in  181 1. 
His  father  was  a  lawyer  in  that  place  and  be- 
queathed his  practice  to  his  son,  who  had 
qualified  for  the  bar.  Gibson  extended  the 
business  which  thus  came  to  him  in  many 
directions,  and  he  acquired  such  prominence 
that  in  1850  he  was  elected  Judge  of  Washing- 
ton county,  serving  four  years.  In  1856  he 
was  sent  to  the  State  Senate  from  Washing- 
ton and  Rensselaer  counties,  and  it  was  during 
his  term  of  service  that  the  bill  was  passed 
which  enabled  Masonic  Lodges  to  hold  real 
estate  through  its  trustees  without  the  neces- 
sity in  the  case  of  each  Lodge  of  a  distinct  act 
of  incorporation.  He  was  also  possessed  of  a 
soldierly  spirit,  inherited  probably  from  his 
Scotch  ancestors,  and  in  the  National  Guard 
he  attained  in  1867  the  rank  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral. He  was  also  prominent  as  an  Oddfellow 
and  enjoyed  the  unique  distinction  of  being  at 
the  head  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  of  the 
Oddfellows*  organization  at  the  same  time. 
Besides  being  a  lawyer,  his  literary  tastes  led 
him  into  newspaper  affiliations  and  for  several 
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years  he  edited  a  wecKly  paper  in  his  native 
town.  In  educational  matters  he  took  a  deep 
interest,  and  for  over  half  a  century  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Washing- 
ton Academy,  Salem.  Brother  (iibson's  life 
was  a  busy  one,  and  as  the  evening  shades 
closed  slowly  but  steadily  around  him  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  looking  back  on  well-spent 
days  and  of  knowing  tiiat  for  the  benefit  of  hft 
fellow  men  he  had  done  what  he  could.  He 
entered  into  rest  at  Salem  June  6,  1897,  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age. 


STEPHEN  H.  JOHNSON. 


Brother  Gibson  served  two  years  as  Grand 
Master,  and  it  was  during  his  incumbency  that 
the  cornerstone  of  the  temple  was  laid.  Of 
that  we  will  hereafter  speak,  but  several  other 
matters  of  interest  occurred  during  these  two 
eventful  years  which  deserve  being  chronicled 
here.  In  the  first  place,  to  Grand  Master  Gib- 
son belongs  the  credit  of  refusing  to  issue 
dispensations  for  new  Lodges  to  whoever 
asked  for  one  on  the  statutory  requirements 
being  fulfilled.    He  foresaw  that  there  were 


breakers  ahead  in  the  too  rapid  growth  of  the 
craft,  and  he  preferred  that  all  available  ma- 
terial which  presented  itself  should,  wherever 
possible,  be  used  to  strengthen  the  Lodges  al- 
ready existing.  At  the  annual  meeting  in 
1869,  for  instance,  he  announced  that  out  of 
twenty-two  applications  for  dispensations  he 
had  received  he  had  granted  but  six,  believing 
that  by  this  conservative  policy  he  had  best 
promoted  and  protected  the  interests  of  the 
fraternity.  The  reasons  he  assigned  in  support 
of  this  were  so  conclusive  that  his  policy  has 
been  more  or  less  closely  followed  by  all  his 
successors  in  office. 

In  the  second  place.  Grand  Master  Gibson 
deserved  also  praise  for  the  stand  he  took 
with  regard  to  the  invasion  of  the  territory  of 
Louisiana  by  a  Grand  Council,  which  had  ob- 
tained the  recognition  of  the  Grand  Orient  of 
France.  The  Grand  Council  was  a  Scottish 
Rite  body  and  worked,  or  was  prepared  to 
work,  its  degrees,  including  the  first  tiiree.  In 
November,  1868,  tlie  Grand  Orient  published 
a  decree  acknowledging  this  body  as  legiti- 
mate, the  claim  being  made  that  the  Lodees  in 
Louisiana  and  elsewhere  in  America  discrim- 
inated against  candidates  on  account  of  the 
color  of  their  skins.  In  other  words,  the  heart 
of  Masonic  France  bled  at  the  thought  of  the 
wrong  done  the  negro;  this  Grand  Council 
was  regarded  as  certain  to  right  the  wrong, 
and  it  duly  set  to  work  shedding  light  among 
the  Africans.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Louisiana 
protested  against  this  innovation  and  appealed 
to  her  sister  Grand  Lodges.  Grand  Master 
Gibson  sent  a  protest  to  Marshal  Mellinet, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Orient.  He  de- 
clared that  the  Grand  Lodges  in  America 
would  never  consent  to  any  body  of  men  con- 
ferring the  three  degrees  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  whose  territory  was  in- 
vaded, and  he  asked  the  French  authority  to 
withdraw  the  recognition  it  had  given  to  the 
Council  operating  in  Louisiana.  To  this  no 
answer  was  received. 

The  Grand  Lodge  Committee  on  Foreign 
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Correspondence  presented  the  case  succinctly 
when  it  said: 

The  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  social  and 
political  equality  of  colored  men  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  question.  It  is  purely  one  of 
jurisdiction  and  on  that  basis  alone  will  have  to 
be  adjusted.  We  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  the 
action  of  the  so-called  Supreme  Council,  in  select- 
ing colored  men  on  whom  to  bestow  warrants, 
was  a  mere  trick,  intended  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  European  Masonic  powers  by  leading  them 
to  suppose  that  the  American  Grand  Lodges  were 
engaged  in  a  crusade  against  men  of  whom  this 
self  created  council  assumes  to  be  the  champion.  •  It 
is  sufficient  answer  to  this  to  say  that  the  Grand 
Lodges  of  the  United  States  hold  that  every  subor- 
dinate Lodge  has  an  indefeasible  right  to  decide 
for  itself  who  shall  be  admitted  to  its  privileges, 
and  that  the  Grand  Lodge  cannot  legislate  a  man 
into  the  humblest  Lodge  in  its  jurisdiction.  *  *  * 
Against  this  act  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Louisiana 
has  protested  by  a  suspension  of  all  relations  with 
the  Grand  Orient  of  France;  and  against  it  all 
the  other  Grand  Lodges  in  America  will  protest 
for  the  simple  reason  that  if  the  jurisdiction  of 
Louisiana  is  to  be  invaded  with  impunity,  so  may 
that  of  any  other  and  our  system  of  Masonic  gov- 
ernment is  at  an  end.  Their  united  action  in  sus- 
taining New  York  as  against  the  invasion  of  Ham- 
burg is  sufficient  indication  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  present  emergency,  and  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  New  York  will  be  expected  to  lead  the 
van  in  sustaining  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Louisiana 
in  the  maintenance  of  its  rights. 

The  New  York  Grand  Lodge  promptly,  by 
resolution  discontinued  all  fraternal  inter- 
course with  the  Grand  Orient  until  it  should 
withdraw  its  recognition  from  the  invading 
Grand  Council. 

Here  we  might  refer  to  the  death  of  an 
amiable  man  who  had  endeared  himself  to  the 
craft  in  many  ways — the  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Piatt,  of  Binghamton.  Besides  being  one  of 
the  Grand  Chaplains  he  held  a  similar  office 
in  the  Grand  Chapter  and  the  Grand  Com- 
mandery,  was  (irand  Prior  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite, 
Northern  Jurisdiction,  and  Grand  Master  of 
( jrand  Council  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters  of 
New  York.  Brother  Piatt  was  rector  of  the 
R])iscopal  Church  at  Lockport  for  thirteen 


years  and  afterw^ard  in  succession  held  charges 
at  Auburn  and  Binghamton.  He  was  buried 
at  Lyons,  March  4,  1869,  when  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Van  Ingen,  of  Rochester,  paid  to  his  memory 
the  following  tribute: 

I  have  buried  many  a  brave  soldier  but  none 
braver;  many  a  devout  and  faithful  follower  of 
Christ,  but  never  one  more  so;  and.  friends  of  this 
ancient  order,  though  not  *  a  member,  let  me  en- 
treat you  to  push  forward  in  your  good  works  of 
charity  and  love,  endeavoring  to  imitate  the  Chris- 
tian example  of  him  whose  loss  you  now  deplore. 

In  John  H.  Anthon,  who  June,  1870,  suc- 
ceeded James  Gibson  as  Grand  Master,  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  had  for  its  official 
head  a  man  of  the  most  brilliant  accomplish- 
ments, a  man  of  wide  reading  and  culture,  a 
brilliant  orator,  one  of  the  truest  of  nature's 
noblemen.  He  was  born  in  New  York  in 
1832,  studied  for  the  bar  and  became  one  of 
its  leaders.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  re- 
ligious sentiments,  a  deep  and  earnest  thinker 
on  theological,  social  and  moral  questions,  was 
active  in  church  work  as  well  as  prominent  in 
politics — in  all  the  required  responsibilities  of 
citizenship.  He  won  the  love  of  all  wno  were 
associated  with  him  in  all  the  walks  of  his 
life  and  in  all  the  long  roll  of  New  York's 
Masonry  no  name  is  pointed  to  with  more  ven- 
eration, no  memory  is  more  fragrant.  He 
served  two  years  as  Grand  Master,  being  re- 
elected in  1 87 1,  but  before  the  end  of  his 
second  term  it  was  seen  that  his  constitution 
had  become  impaired,  undermined  by  an  in- 
sidious disease  which,  although  its  progress 
was  carefully  w-atched.  seemed  to  completely 
baffle  his  physicians.  Finally  his  mind  gave 
way  and  his  long  illness  ended  on  Oct.  29, 
1874,  when  death  really  came  in  the  lorm  of 
a  grateful  relief.  His  sufferings  were  intense 
during  his  latter  days  and  all  who  "waited  and 
watched"  were  thankful  when  they  ceased  and 
his  spirit  went  its  way  beyond  the  veil. 

Brother  Anthon  was  made  a  Mason  in  Hol- 
land Lodge.  No.  8,  in  1855.  ^oox\  after- 
ward affiliated  with  Independent  Royal  Arch 
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Lodge,  No.  2,  which  he  served  as  Master 
from  1861  until  1866,  and  which  continued 
to  be  his  Masonic  home  until  the  end.  His 
Lodge  record  is,  in  fact,  bounded  by  that 
venerable  Lodge,  and  its  minutes  yet  bear 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  incessant  nature  of 
his  labors  on  its  behalf  and  to  the  high  value 
of  those  labors.  For  many  years  Independ- 
ent Royal  Arch  was  emphatically  **Anthon's 
Lodge." 

In  Balestier's  "Historical  Sketches  of  Hol- 
land Lodge,"  from  which  we  have  quoted  sev- 
eral times,  we  find  the  following  kindly  notice 
of  this  really  great  and  good  man,  which  is  all 
the  more  valuable  because  it  is  from  the  pen 
of  one  who  knew  him  well: 

It  was  my  fortune  to  take  the  degrees  in  1855 
in  the  old  Holland  Lodge  room  at  the  comer  of 
Broome  and  Crosby  Streets  in  company  with 
Brother  Anthon.  It  certainly  did  not  then  occur 
to  me  that  the  nervous  youth  at  my  side  was  to 
become  a  great  Masonic  leader,  nor  was  I  under 
that  impression  while  he  remained  a  member  of 
our  Lodge.  His  name  was  historic  here,  George 
Anthon,  Jr.,  having  become  a  member  in  1803. 
What  machinations  were  going  on  outside  this 
Lodge  during  its  difficulties  will  never  be  known. 
We  occasionally  heard  rumors  of  sanguine  expec- 
tations of  the  surrender  of  our  warrant,  through  the 
agency  of  certain  members  whose  names  were  not 
clearly  divulged;  but  nothing  positive  concerning 
the  intended  coup  de  main  is  generally  known. 
One  of  the  results  of  these  machinations,  however, 
was  the  detaching  of  some  of  the  younger  brethren 
from  their  allegiance,  and  among  those  who  with- 
drew was  our  impetuous  and  impulsive  Brother 
Anthon.  He  joined  an  old  and  prominent  Lodge 
in  regular  standing,  of  which  he  soon  became  Mas- 
ter, and  continued  to  be  Master  as  long  as  he 
would  take  the  office.  He  was  a  most  remarkable 
presiding  officer,  and  kept  up  the  work  of  his 
Lodge  with  military  precision  and  with  a  sover- 
eign disregard  of  the  orders  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 
When,  as  District  Deputy  Grand  Master,  I  visited 
his  Lodge  in  my  official  capacity  and  witnessed  his 
work,  I  felt  compelled  to  protest  against  his  dis- 
regard of  what  he  considered  the  innovations  of 
the  Grand  Lodge.  I  did  this  with  all  the  dignity 
and  impressiveness  of  a  man  who  knows  he  will 
be  laughed  at  as  soon  as  his  back  is  turned,  and 
the  admonition  was  received  with  all  the  meek- 


ness and  modesty  usual  with  boys  who  know  they 
will  not  be  reported  by  name  to  the  higher  power. 
I  am  afraid  we  both  winked  or  as  good  as  winked, 
but  we  were  both  awfully  in  earnest.  Afterwards, 
according  to  the  custom  of  men  who  cannot  eat 
suppers,  I  attended  one  of  those  excellent  annual 
banquets  for  which  Brother  Anthon's  Lodge  was 
distinguished,  and  took  occasion  to  urge  upon  the 
assembled  company  that  they  should  press  his 
claims  for  the  Deputy  Grand  Mastership  and  af- 
terwards for  the  Grand  East.  I  was  much  more 
in  earnest  about  this  than  in  reprimanding  Brother 
Anthon  for  his  audacious  work,  and  yet  I  may 
not  have  hastened  an  event  which  was  reasonably 
sure  to  happen.  I  may  say  in  passing  that  as  a 
supper  table  orator  Brother  Anthon  had  few  su- 
periors. He  was  a  magnificent  declaimer,  with  a 
strong,  melodious  voice,  and  always  carried  the 
company  with  him.  I  remember  that  at  one  of 
those  suppers  a  London  brother  was  so  far  thrown 
off  his  equilibrium  that,  when  called  upon  for  a 
speech,  he  boldly  but  solemnly  asserted  that  neither 
Demosthenes  nor  Cicero  could  at  all  compare  with 
Brother  Anthon.    As  Deputy  Grand  Master.  Brother 


JOHN  H.  ANTHON. 

FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  IN  POSSSSSION  OP  CLAUDIUS  P.  BBATTY. 

Anthon  was  very  successful,  but  his  administration 
of  the  highest  office  is  said  to  have  shown  evi- 
dence of  the  ravages  of  that  painful  and  fatal 
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disease  by  which  he  was  shortly  to  be  removed 
from  this  mortal  life.  He  was  a  man  of  singular 
originality  and  boldness  of  thought.  He  was  frank 
to  that  degree  which  distinguishes  the  utterances 
of  the  enfant  terrible.  He  poured  pitiless  ridicule 
even  upon  some  of  the  more  exalted  forms  of 
Masonry;  and  I  remember  that  in  the  course  of  a 
Masonic  trial  before  me,  in  which  he  acted  as 
counsel,  he  was  particularly  severe  upon  the  sup- 
posed absurdity  of  the  Memphis  rite  and  its  ter- 
minology. It  is  supposed  that  the  disease  which 
destroyed  his  life  was  caused  by  a  too  great  de- 
votion to  the  prevailing  bent  of  the  distinguished 
Anthon  family— scholarship.  Although  a  practicing 
lawyer  and  having  the  oversight  of  the  vast  Ma- 
sonic body  of  this  great  State,  and  of  many  har- 
assing matters  connected  with  the  construction  of 
this  edifice,  he  kept  late  hours  in  studying  Sanscrit 
and  other  Oriental  languages.  One  of  his  light 
amusements,  I  am  told,  was  sitting  up  nights  to 
translate  Greek  into  Sanscrit  and  Sanscrit  into 
Greek.  Working  upon  a  nervous  organization,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  labors  like  these  brought  on 
a  tedious  and  dreadful  disease  of  the  brain  which 
miserably  terminated  the  life  of  our  Past  Grand 
Master.  Peace  to  his  ashes!  Men  loved  him,  they 
scarcely  knew  why.  He  was  eloquent,  learned,  and 
noble,  but  he  was  also  imperious  and  at  times  over- 
bearing. Yet  he  made  fast  friends  by  the  force  of 
a  powerful  individuality,  an  inflexibly  honest  char- 
acter, a  life  without  stain,  a  magical  command  of 
language,  and  administrative  powers  of  the  highest 
order. 

With  regard  to  conservatism  in  issuing  dis- 
pensations for  new  Lodges  Grand  Master 
Anthon  was  even  more  pronounced  than  his 
predecessor.  In  fact,  he  seems  to  have  had 
a  horror  of  issuing  dispensations  for  any  Ma- 
sonic purpose,  believing  that  in  all  cases  the 
regular  law  should  take  its  course.  He  was 
especially  opposed  to  the  granting  of  dispensa- 
tions for  conferring  a  degree,  especially  the 
third,  before  the  expiration  of  the  constitu- 
tional time,  as  he  considered  such  an  act  as 
not  only  harmful  to  the  brother,  the  Lodge 
and  the  craft  in  general,  but  regarded  such  dis- 
pensations as  being  equivalent  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  prerogative  of  making  Masons  at 
sight,  a  prerogative  which  he  strongly  con- 
demned. He  regarded  the  constitution  as 
containing  all  the  requirements  needed  to  meet 


any  case^  and,  that  its  provisions  might  be 
made  clear  and  the  decisions  of  successive 
Grand  Masters  on  various  topics  be  placed  in 
available  shape,  he  suggested  that  an  entire 
revision  of  the  statute-book  should  be  under- 
taken, and  the  Grand  Lodge  so  ordered. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  dealing  with 
those  foreign  bodies  which,  in  connection  with 
various  rites,  claimed  some  sort  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  first  three  degrees  along  with  all  the 
others  on  their  lists.  Brother  Anthon  took 
much  more  decisive  and  far-reaching  action 
than  his  predecessor.    The  latter  had  com- 
missioned Albert  G.  Goodall,  a  member  of 
Holland  Lodge  and  a  "prominent  figure  in 
Masonry,"  to  visit  foreign  Grand  bodies,  re- 
porting on  their  regularity  and  suggesting  to 
what  extent,  if  at  all,  or  under  what  condi- 
tions the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  should 
recognize  their  standing  or  their  work.  This 
commission    Anthon   recalled^    as  Brother 
Goodairs  reports,  no  matter  how  fully  and 
fairly  thought  out  and  carefully  compiled,  rep- 
resented merely  his  individual  opinion,  and 
for  other  cogent  reasons  did  not  possess  suf- 
ficient weight  to  enable  the  Grand  Lodge 
clearly  to  pass  upon  the  legaHty,  especially,  of 
several    Grand    Orients    in    South  Amer- 
ica and  Europe  which  had  asked  for  recogni- 
tion.   Anthonys  survey  and  action  put  these 
Grand  Orients  on  the  defensive  and  cut  away 
at  once  most  of  their  pretentions.    He  said: 

Each  of  these  Grand  Orients  is  more  or  less 
subject  to  the  authority  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
known  as  a  "Supreme  Council,"  which  is,  as  its 
name  denotes,  the  ultimate  governing  body  of  the 
Masonic  jurisdiction  and  superior  to  the  Grand 
Orient. 

The  Supreme  Council  belongs  to  a  rite  and  re- 
quires for  admission  to  its  governing  body  the 
possession  of  degrees  wholly  unknown  to  this  Grand 
body  and  in  those  countries  considered  and  spoken 
of  as  really  being  "higher  degrees"  in  their  system. 

Representation,  therefore,  with  the  Grand  Orients 
is  a  representation  and  treaty  between  the  Supreme 
Masonic  power  in  the  Free  and  Accepted  Rite; 
our  own  and  a  subordinate  body  in  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Rite,  adopting  these  terms  as  convenient. 
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Representation  between  the  Grand  Lodge  and 
the  Supreme  Councils  is  of  course  impracticable 
from  the  degrees  additional  to  that  of  Master  Ma- 
son required  in  those  bodies,  and  doubtless  also 
from  the  rank  and  authority  over  "inferior"  degrees, 
so  termed,  which  belong  to  them. 

In  our  own  jurisdiction  there  is  also  a  Supreme 
Council,  which  in  common  with  the  Grand  Chapter 
and  Grand  Encampment  has  adopted  the  generous 
and  fraternal  policy  of  a  cession  of  all  claims  to 
jurisdiction  over  the  first  three  degrees  of  Masonry 
to  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Lodge. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  Grand 
Orients  now  applying  to  us.  I  am  myself  averse 
to  the  institution  of  the  representative  system  be- 
tween our  own  Grand  Lodge  and  Grand  Orients 
which  in  legal  governmental  power,  organization, 
ritual  and  rank  as  independent  jurisdictions,  differ 
so  widely  from  our  Grand  Lodpe.  Nothing  in  this 
view  conflicts  with  the  maintenance  of  the  most 
friendly  relations,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Supreme 
Council  in  the  jurisdiction  of  which  this  State  is 
situate,  which  acknowledges,  without  even  allusion 
to  any  claim  to  the  contrary  the  supreme  control 
of  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Lodge  over  Ancient 
Craft  Masonry  in  her  three  degrees  and  among 
whose  members  are  many  brethren  of  exalted  rank 
in  our  Grand  Lodge. 

These  views  were  fully  endorsed  by  the 
Grand  Lodge. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  leadership 
of  a  lover  of  books  like  John  H.  Anthon,  the 
question  of  a  library  for  the  Grand  Lodge 
received  more  consideration  while  it  lasted 
than  it  ever  had  enjoyed  previously.  From  the 
time  that  the  brethren  had  put  aside  old  no- 
tions and  prevailed  upon  themselves  to  see 
that  the  printing  press  might  be  made  a  val- 
ued aid  to  Masonry  the  subject  of  a  library 
had  often  been  broached  in  one  form  or  other. 
In  1862  what  was  called  the  Masonic  Library 
Association  was  organized  for  the  gathering 
together  and  care-taking  of  Masonic  books,  so 
as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
Masonic  literature,  and  of  that  institution  John 
W.  Simons  was  first  President  and  James 
Herring  Librarian.  Several  contributions  for 
a  library  had  been  received  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  from  time  to  time  and  the  annual  trans- 
actions of  tlic  various  Grand  bodies  were  ac- 


cumulating year  after  year,  and,  while  full  of 
rich  Masonic  matter,  were  practically  of  no 
use  to  any  one.  In  1865,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Robert  D.  Holmes,  the  Grand  Lodge 
accepted  the  books  owned  by  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan Library  Association — a  collection  of  Ma- 
sonic works  which  had  been  purchased  mainly 
through  contributions  of  the  craft  and  was 
lying  stored  away  because  no  place  had  been 
found  to  arrange  and  display  them.  It  was 
evident  to  Anthon  that  if  the  craft  was  to  be 
in  touch  with  the  time  and  maintain  its  dignity 
it  should  keep  abreast  of  the  tide  of  Masonic 
literature  then  steadily  issuing  from  the  press; 
that  Masonry  should  have  its  scholars  as  well 
as  all  other  institutions  of  a  philosophical,  re- 
ligious or  social  nature;  that  a  careful  study  of 
Masonic  thought  and  history  should  be  en- 
couraged. He  saw  the  material  lying  loose 
like  bricks  around  the  foundation  for  a  new 
building,  but  he  needed  a  builder.  This  he 
found  in  John  G.  Barker,  Past  Master  of 
Silentia  Lodge,  who  in  1870  was  appointed 
Librarian  and  entered  upon  the  work  of  rear- 
ing the  new  building  with  practical  skill  and 
that  enthusiasm  for  books  which  accompanies 
a  knowledge  of  their  value.  With  infinite  pa- 
tience Barker  entered  upon  his  task  of  arrang- 
ing his  bricks,  bringing  into  order  the  loose 
mass  of  material  lying  around  and  soon  an- 
nounced substantial  progress.  The  files  of 
the  proceedings  of  twenty-two  Grand  Lodges 
were  reported  complete,  others  were  more  or 
less  perfect  and  efforts  were  made  by  corre- 
spondence or  purchase  to  complete  the  rest. 
Many  other  books  of  value  to  Masonic 
students  were  placed  upon  the  shelves  and 
rendered  accessible,  and  such  progress  was 
made  that  in  1873  the  Grand  Lodge  actually 
appropriated  $250  to  the  library.  Shades  of 
Martin  Hoffman,  E.  M.  King,  Elias  Hicks, 
Richard  Hatfield  and  Cornelius  Bogert!  what 
did  ye  think  of  that?  Two  years  later  Brother 
Barker  reported  that  there  were  1,300  volumes 
of  rare  and  valuable  books  in  the  library,  in- 
cluding many  complete  sets  of  the  printed 
translations  of  sister  Grand  Lodges. 
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At  the  close  of  Anthon's  second  term  the 
registry  of  members  had  increased  to  jy^oyg, 
6,142  of  which  had  been  initiated  during  the 
Masonic  year  ending  May,  1872.  The  Hall 
and  Asylum  fund  received  one  addition  which 
might  be  noted  here,  as  it  had  its  origin  during 
Anthon's  term.  In  October,  1871,  occurred 
the  great  fire  of  Chicago,  involving  a  vast  de- 
struction of  life  and  property,  and  the  nation 
was  appealed  to  to  aid  the  sufferers.  Freema- 
sons had  suffered  with  the  rest  and  the  breth- 
ren all  over  the  country  prepared  to  succor 
those  of  their  number  in  the  stricken  city  who 
had  lost  their  all.  Every  Grand  Lodge  in  the 
country  responded  in  dee^ree  and  New  York 
forwarded,  the  result  of  subscriptions  in 
Lodges  and  elsewhere,  to  Illinois  $17,536,  be- 
sides $3,313  to  sufferers  residing  in  Michigan 
and  $735  to  others  in  Wisconsin.  In  1873, 
after  the  wonderful  western  city  had  recovered 
to  a  great  extent  from  the  effects  of  the  con- 
flagration— was  rising,  Phoenix  like,  from  her 
ashes,  as  the  popular  orators  of  the  period 
used  to  say — the  Grand  Master  of  Illinois  re- 
turned to  New  York  $3,404.17,  being  a  pro- 
portion of  a  surplus  left  in  his  hands  after  the 
wants  of  the  fraternity  who  had  been  victims 
to  the  fire  had  been  met.  This  money  was  at 
once  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Hall  and  Asy- 
lum fund  and  so  was  still  kept  sacred  to  the 
cause  of  charity.  Even  when  in  the  toils  of 
debt  itself  the  New  York  Grand  Lodee  never 
failed  to  respond  to  an  appeal  for  aid  from 
sister  Lodges,  and  it  was  not  long  after  the 
Chicago  fire  subscriptions  had  been  settled 
in  this  honorable  way  that  nearly  $700  was 
subscribed  and  sent  to  sufferers  from  yellow 
fever  in  Memphis. 

In  June.  1872,  Christopher  G.  Fox,  of  Buf- 
falo, succeeded  to  the  Grand  Mastership  and 
held  the  gavel  of  authority  for  two  years.  He 
won  the  office  by  faithful  service — one  year  as 
Junior  Grand  Warden,  two  years  as  Senior 
Warden,  and  a  like  period  as  Deputy  Grand 
Master.  He  took  an  interest  in  Masonry  ever 
since  his  initiation  and  that  interest  still  con- 


tinues, although  mainly  exercised  for  many 
years  past  in  connection  with  Capitular  affairs. 
Since  1867  he  has  been  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  Grand  Chapter  and  for  many  years  has 
held  the  same  office  in  the  General  Grand 
Chapter  of  the  United  States.  It  was  Grand 
Master  Fox's  privilege  to  be  the  first  to  oc- 
cupy the  Grand  East  in  the  new  Temple,  the 
realized  dream  of  years,  in  1873,  and  it  was 
under  his  Grand  Mastership  that  the  Lewis 
committee  finally  completed  their  labors  in 
connection  with  the  revision  of  the  constitu- 
tion. This  great  work  was  the  result  of  two 
years'  deliberation  and  anxious  thought,  and, 
after  being  discussed  in  the  Lodges  and  de- 
bated section  by  section  in  the  Grand  Lodge, 
the  whole  was  adopted  June  5,  1873.  With  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution  the  State  was 
divided  into  twenty-six  districts,  besides  a 
group  working  in  the  German  tongue  and  one 
in  French,  Spanish  and  Italian.  A  new  board 
of  officers  was  also  called  into  existence — that 
of  Commissioners  of  Appeals — to  which  Wil- 
liam T.  Woodruff,  of  New  York:  Jo- 
seph J.  Couch,  of  Brooklyn;  J.  De  Remer, 
of  Schenectady;  Alex.  T.  Goodwin,  of  Utica: 
George  O.  Baker,  of  Clyde:  David  F.  Day,  of 
Buffalo,  and  Andrew  E.  Suffern,  of  Haver- 
shaw,  were  appointed.  An  unpleasant  inci- 
dent of  his  two  years  of  office  arose  in  con- 
nection with  the  murder,  it  was  supposed,  of 
Nathaniel  French,  Provincial  Grand  Master 
of  the  Bahamas,  in  New  York.  In  July.  1873. 
a  man  was  found  lying  bleeding  and  uncon- 
scious in  one  of  the  streets  and  was  taken  to 
Bellevue  Hospital,  where  he  died  without  re- 
gaining consciousness.  No  one  claimed  the 
body  and  it  was  buried  in  Potter's  field.  After- 
ward, as  a  result  of  inquiries,  it  was  discovered 
to  be  that  of  French  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
New  York  had  the  body  raised  and  reinterred 
in  Greenwood  Cemetery,  with  Masonic 
honors. 

The  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  and 
the  entry  into  the  new  Temple  were  the  fea- 
tures   round   which   the    administration  of 
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Brother  Fox  evolved.  He  held  the  gavel  at  a 
crucial  time  in  the  history  of  the  fraternity 
and  he  did  more  than  yeoman  service.  In 
June,  1874,  when  he  retired,  he  saw  gathered 
around  him  the  representatives  of  683  Lodges 
— of  79,849  Master  Masons.  Even  in  that 
hour  of  seeming  triumph,  however.  Grand 
Master  Fox  in  his  parting  words  sounded  a 
note  of  alarm  when  he  said: 

The  condition  of  the  Lodges  throughout  the 
jurisdiction  will  compare  favorably  with  their  stand- 
ing in  former  years,  and  harmony  generally  pre- 
vails. But  there  still  exists  the  usual  degree  of 
confusion  and  discord  resulting  from  the  abuse  and 
misuse  of  the  ballot,  and  the  unseemly  desire  for 
office — constant  sources  of  trouble  and  vexation. 
These  irregularities  are  the  natural  result  of  the 
careless  action  of  Lodges  in  the  past,  in  the  ad- 
mission of  members,  and  they  are  now  suffering, 
justly  perhaps,  from  the  neglect  of  prudent  and 
thorough  investigation  of  the  material  composing 
them.  The  chief  defect  in  the  management  of  many 
Lodp^es  is  their  anxiety  for  work,  and  the  conse- 
quent increase  of  members  at  the  expense  of  almost 
all  the  other  essentials  of  Masonic  purpose  and 
practice.  These  evils  will  continue  to  annov  and 
embarrass  until  the  brethren  learn  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that,  unlike  all  other  organizations.  Ma- 
sonry derives  no  strength  from  numbers  merely; 
that  intelligence  and  virtue  are  the  only  proper 
prerequisites  for  admission  to  membership:  and  that 
true  prosperity  consists  in  the  cultivation  and  prac- 
tice of  the  moral  and  social  virtues,  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  history,  laws  and  customs 
of  the  craft,  obedience  to  its  requirements,  and  a 
willing  compliance  with  the  obligations  of  Masonry 
in  the  spirit  of  love,  honor  and  truth. 

His  observations  on  the  question  of  non- 
affiliation  for  non-payment  of  dues  also  de- 
serve notice,  as  the  views  he  expressed  are 
still  those  enunciated  by  the  New  York  Grand 
Lodge,  although  their  validity  and  justice 
have  been  seriously  impugned  by  many  Ma- 
sonic thinkers  and  jurists: 

The  provisions  relating  to  the  penalty  for  the  non- 
payment of  dues,  and  those  in  regard  to  unaffiliation, 
restoration  to  membership,  and  dismission,  require 
such  modifications  as  will  result  in  a  consistent  course 
of  action  in  accordance  with  Masonic  usage,  and  at 
the  same  time  protect  the  interests  of  subordi- 
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nate  bodies,  the  rights  of  their  members,  and  those 
of  unaffiliated  Masons  as  well. 

After  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  Lodge 
dues,  he  added  the  following: 

The  refusal  or  neglect  to  pay  Lodge  dues,  where 
there  is  ability  to  discharge  the  obligation,  indi- 
cates a  want  of  integrity,  and  is  a  clear  violation 
of  solemn  comr>act:  and  in  either  case  deserves  the 
condemnation  of  all  just  men,  and  ought,  in  com- 
mon fairness  to  the  faithful  and  diligent  craftsmen, 
to  subject  the  delinquents  to  a  deprivation  of  cer- 
tain privileges.  My  opinion  is  that  the  just  pen- 
alty for  the  nonpayment  of  Lodge  dues  should  be 
suspension  from  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Masonry,  save  that  of  charity  (for  that  right  is 
derived  from  a  higher  than  the  written  law,  and 
in  its  application  the  Masonic  teaching  recognizes 
no  distinction  among  Masons).  This  penalty  should 
only  be  inflicted  in  accordance  with  safeguards  es- 
tablished by  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  should  continue 
until  removed  by  the  payment  of  the  amount  due 
at  the  time  of  suspension. 

Ellwood  E.  Thorne,  the  last  of  the  array  of 
Grand  Masters  to  be  considered  in  this  sec- 
tion of  our  history,  was  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, having  been  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1831.  He  was  the  founder  and  ultimately 
President  of  the  Central  Safe  Deposit  Com- 
pany in  New  York,  and  later  held  the  office 
of  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Board  of  Trade.  He  first 
saw  Masonic  light  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
soon  after  settling  in  New  York,  he  affiliated 
with  Prince  of  Orange  Lodge,  No.  16.  In 
December,  i860,  he  was  elected  its  Master  and 
was  re-elected  for  eleven  years  in  succession. 
In  1870  and  1871  he  served  as  District  Deputy 
and  by  his  delightful  personality  won  in  these 
two  years  such  a  host  of  friends  in  the  fra- 
ternity that  in  June,  1872,  he  was  elected  Dep- 
uty Grand  Master,  was  re-elected  in  1873  and 
in  June,  1874,  became  Grand  Master,  to  which 
he  was  again  called  in  the  following  year.  It 
was  while  he  was  filling  his  second  term  that 
the  Temple  was  dedicated  to  Masonic  pur- 
poses. Under  him  the  dignity  and  influence  of 
the  craft  in  New  York  steadily  increased  and 
his  many  public  appearances,  generally  bring- 
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ing  to  the  front  his  rare  power  of  oratory, 
added  to  its  popularity.  When  he  retired  there 
were  80,701  Masons  on  the  roll  and  there 
were  704  Lodges  in  the  State,  of  which  697 
had  made  their  returns  and  ^'squared  up" 
with  the  Grand  Secretary,  a  fact  which  of  itself 
was  significant  of  the  prosperity  of  the  institu- 
tion. We  have  spoken  of  Thome's  ability  as 
an  orator.  Several  examples  of  this  will  be 
given  in  another  place,  but  here  we  cannot 
refrain  from  presenting  the  words  with  which 
he  called  the  Grand  Lodge  to  order  on  June 
7,  1876: 


ELLWOOD  E.  THORNE. 


Brethren: — We  are  about  to  open  the  ninety- 
fifth  annual  communication  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
F.  &  A.  M.  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the 
memories  of  this  year  of  national  jubilee  remind  us 
how  soon  we  shall  be  called  to  celebrate  the  hun- 
dredth year  of  our  own  existence  as  an  independ- 
ent Grand  Lodge,  and  call  upon  us  to  reflect  how 
marked  has  been  the  superintending  care  of  the 
Father  of  all  mercies  through  all  the  varying  sea- 
sons that  have  passed  away  forever. 

At  the  meeting  of  January  23.  1781.  five  Lodges 
were  represented  by  twenty-nine  Masters  and  Past 


Masters.  At  this  meeting  over  seven  hundred 
Lodges  are  represented  by  the  goodly  array  of 
brothers  here  present — with  a  constituency  much 
more  numerous  than  any  Grand  Lodge  on  this 
continent.  I  cannot  now  detain  you  with  a  his- 
tory of  all  these  long  years,  but  in  them  you 
will  find  the  proof  of  the  fact  that  our  institution 
was  not  bom  to  die,  for  though,  at  one  time  its 
forward  movement  was  suddenly  arrested,  and  its 
good  name  tarnished  by  such  slanders  as  the  world 
has  rarely  known,  yet,  out  of  the  impending  dan- 
ger the  Great  Architect  plucked  for  us  the  flower 
of  safety,  and  to-day  we  meet  as  the  representa- 
tives of  over  ninety  thousand  craftsmen,  spread 
abroad  throughout  the  Empire  State,  willing  and 
eager  to  uphold  the  banner  of  Masonry,  and  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  prosecution  of  the  task 
committed  to  the  "Sons  of  Light,"  while  our  ene- 
mies appeal  in  vain  to  an  enlightened  public  opin- 
ion which  approves  our  acts  and  cheers  us  in  our 
labors.  We  are  reminded,  too,  that  in  the  earlier 
struggles  of  our  infant  republic,  those  who  bore  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  who  were  foremost 
and  wisest  in  council,  and  most  valiant  and  earnest 
in  the  field — who  pledged  their  lives,  their  for- 
tunes, and  their  sacred  honors,  and  placed  them- 
selves in  fore-front  of  battle,  that  our  country  and 
its  free  government  might  be  established,  that  we 
and  our  descendants  forever  might  enjoy  the  price- 
less blessings  of  liberty,  were  members  and  ex- 
emplars of  our  fraternity.  I  need  not  mention  their 
names,  for,  as  men  and  Masons,  they  are  familiar 
to  you  as  household  words;  and  you,  in  common 
with  our  fellow  citizens,  will  soon  consecrate  them 
anew,  as  in  this  Centennial  year  you  renew  your 
pledge  of  fealty  to  the  land  in  which  you  live. 
So,  too,  brethren,  remembering  that,  as  craftsmen, 
you  are  custodians  of  the  legacy  descended  to  us 
from  the  fathers,  upheld  and  maintained  for  us 
through  evil  days  and  much  tribulation,  and  now 
shedding  its  genial  influence,  not  only  throughout 
our  own  commonwealth,  but  wherever  civilization 
is  known — for  the  nation  that  has  no  welcome  for 
Freemasonry  lacks  an  essential  element  of  civiliza- 
tion— remembering.  I  repeat,  the  great  and  import- 
ant trust  committed  to  you,  will  you  not,  here  and 
now,  renew  your  pledge  of  fidelity  to  its  benefi- 
cent laws  and  requirements,  and  retemper  your 
zeal  in  every  good  work?  so  that  it  may,  in  truth, 
be  said  of  you:  "Behold,  how  pleasant  and  how 
good  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity.** 
Remembering,  too,  the  infinite  source  of  all  mer- 
cies and  blessings  vouchsafed  to  us,  let  us  lift  up  our 
voices  in  praise  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  whom 
we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being. 
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Soon  after  his  retirement  from  the  chair 
Ellwood  E.  Thorne  was  waited  on  at  his  home 
in  New  York  by  a  committee,  headed  by 
James  E.  Morrison,  on  behalf  of  members  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  and  presented  with  a  very 
beautiful  silver  tea  service  as  a  memorial  of 
the  labors  he  had  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the 


craft  and  of  the  appreciation  in  which  they 
were  held.  He  died  at  Shelter  Island  Jan.  2, 
1891,  the  result  of  an  accident  he  received 
while  on  a  visit  to  Washington^  and  his  re- 
mains were  sent  to  Hamilton,  Ohio,  for  inter- 
ment. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


MINOR  MATTERS  AT  HOME  AND  ABRO  AD* 


E  must  now  detail  several  mat- 
ters which  took  place  during  the 
administrations  of  the  leaders 
whose  names  we   have  just  re- 


corded. Few  of  them  were  of  any  great  mo- 
ment, but  all  had  a  more  or  less  direct  influ- 
ence upon  the  trend  of  Masonic  sentiment  and 
are  therefore  not  only  worthy  oi  being  con- 
sidered, but  are  necessary  to  a  complete  story 
of  the  history  of  Freemasonry  in  New  York. 

In  1862  Henry  T.  Walden,  District  Deputy 
for  the  Third  District,  in  visiting  the  rooms  of 
Montauk  Lodge,  No.  286,  Brooklyn,  noticed 
that  a  triangle  was  suspended  over  the  Mas- 
ter's chair  instead  of  the  letter  G.  He  com- 
municated his  discovery  to  Grand  Master 
Finlay  M.  King,  who  decided  that  such  an 
innovation  was  not  proper  and  directed  the 
District  Deputy  to  have  it  removed.  The  lat- 
ter wrote  on  Feb.  15,  1862,  to  the  Master  of 
Montauk  Lodge  to  that  effect.  The  subject 
created  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  the  craft, 
and,  as  the  discussion  waxed  warm,  the  in- 
terest in  it  became  more  general.  The  breth- 
ren of  Montauk  Lodge,  it  seems,  had  fitted  up 
rooms  which  they  had  leased  with  the  view 
of  renting  them  out  as  a  meeting-place  for 
other  Lodges  and  the  brethren  of  the  Chap- 
ter. They  expended  considerable  money  on 
this,  fitting  them  up  with  considerable  luxu- 
riousness — for  those  days.  The  decorations 
included  a  few  Masonic  emblems.  The  tri- 
angle was  an  afterthought  and  was  mainfy 
intended  to  light  up  the  end  of  the  room  ih 
which  the  presiding  officer  sat,  and  it  was  se- 


lected because  it  was  deemed  to  be  an  emblem 
at  once  universal  in  its  application  and  in  every 
way  appropriate.  Like  good  Masons,  the 
brethren  at  once  obeyed  the  behest  of  fhe 
Grand  Master  and  removed  the  offending 
symbol.  But  they  believed  they  were  right 
and  that  he  was  wrong,  and  like  good 
Masons,  they  submitted  the  case  for  final  de- 
cision to  their  brethren  in  the  Grand  Lodge. 
From  a  printed  history  of  Montauk  Lodge  we 
extract  the  following  notice  of  the  later  prog- 
ress of  the  controversy: 

A  rnemorial  was  addressed  to  the  Grand  Lodge,, 
setting  forth  fully  the  merits  of  the  form — a  nega- 
tive standpoint.  The  principal  points  urged  by 
Montauk  Lodge  were:  ist.  That  neither  this  nor 
any  other  Grand  body  had  ever  made  it  obligatory 
on  a  Master's  Lodge  visibly  and  permanently  to 
display  any  symbol  or  emblem  in  any  part  of  its- 
place  of  meeting.  2d.  The  ritual  requires  a  body 
of  Masons  about  to  assemble  to  hold  a  legal  war- 
rant and  to  display  the  lights,  and  simply  to  al- 
lude to  and  explain  the  meaning  of  the  letter  *'G'' 
in  its  proper  course.  3d.  In  the  absence  of  legis- 
lation by  the  Grand  Lodge  or  any  requirement  of 
the  ritual,  neither  universal  usage  nor  the  ancient 
landmarks  of  the  fraternity  demand  such  a  dis- 
play; that  such  a  display  of  the  triangle  is  "im- 
proper or  irregular"  your  memorialists  deny.  4th. 
Because  it  is  not  substituted  by  them  for  the  let- 
ter "G"  in  the  explanation  given  in  the  second  de- 
gree, or  any  portion  of  the  ritual.  5th.  It  is 
known  and  recognized  by  every  educated  man  the 
world  over  as  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  per- 
fect geometrical  figures,  as  one  of  the  oldest  sym- 
bols of  Deity,  and  as  one  of  the  oldest  ornaments 
in  ecclesiastical  architecture.  6th.  No  decoration  or 
symbol  is  ''improper"  or  "irregular"  provided  it  be 
not  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  fra- 
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tcrnity.  the  law  of  the  land,  or  social  propriety. 
In  conclusion,  the  memorialists  asked  that  the  offi- 
cial letter  addressed  by  the  District  Deputy  G.  M. 
to  this  Lodge,  dated  Feb.  15,  1862,  be  disavowed 
by  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  the  Lodge  be  released 
from  further  obedience  thereto. 

The  subject  of  the  memorial  was  the  occasion 
of  much  discussion  in  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  was 
finally  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Grievances  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Condition  of  Masonry.  These 
committees  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  the  Committee  on  Grievances, 
in  concluding  its  report,  stated  that:  "It  is  im- 
possible for  this  committee  to  discover  the  right 
possessed  by  the  G.  M.  or  his  deputies  to  issue 
his  or  their  mandates  relative  to  the  ornaments  to 
be  used  in  Lodge  rooms.  We  can  see  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  letter  G  being  exhibited  in  the 
East  in  conferring  the  F.  C.  degree,  and  we  would 
recommend  all  English  Lodges  to  use  the  one  des- 
ignated by  the  M.  W.  Grand  Master.  German 
Lodges,  however,  should  be  authorized  to  use  Ger- 
man text,  and  the  Lodges  of  the  Hebrews  or  other 
nations  should  be  authorized  to  put  up  any  letter 
which  might  serve  to  enlighten  the  candidate  as 
to  the  object  of  his  visit  to  the  Middle  Chamber.** 

"Furthermore,  we  cannot  find  a  Masonic  prece- 
dent that  makes  the  use  of  a  triangle  ornament 
irregular  in  a  Blue  Lodge.  In  the  Lodge  in  which 
we  were  made,  by  some  accident,  we  found  the 
lights  of  the  Lodge  placed  in  the  East,  West,  and 
South,  in  a  triangular  form,  and  our  first  three 
officers  sitting  in  a  like  position;  and  during  our 
attendance  at  this  Grand  Lodge  we  have  discov- 
ered the  standards  of  Faith,  Hope  and  Charity 
placed  triangularly,  and  kept  standing  in  that  posi- 
tion the  whole  session  thus  far.  If  it  be  irregular 
to  display  the  Delta  in  a  subordinate  Lodge,  why 
should  it  be  displayed  in  Grand  Lodge?  and  by 
what  right  do  we  display  the  47th  problem  of 
Euclid  in  the  Master's  degree?" 

The  Committee  on  the  Condition  of  Masonry, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  distinguished  author- 
ity on  Masonic  law  and  usage.  M.  W.  John  L. 
Lewis,  Jr.,  were  equally  emphatic  in  sustaining 
the  action  of  Montauk  Lodge. 

"No  one  will  contend,"  says  the  Committee,  "that 
in  the  ornamentation  of  a  Lodge  hall  the  appro- 
priate symbols  of  Masonry  may  not  with  pro- 
priety be  exhibited,  nor  that  there  is  any  limit 
to  be  placed  on  the  number  or  style  of  such  decora- 
tions, except  that  of  the  taste  of  the  brethren  hav- 
ing direction  of  it.  Nor  will  it  be  contended  that 
the  Triangle  or  Delta  is  not  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  revered  emblems  of  Masonry.    The  ir- 


regularity in  this  case  would  have  been  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  Delta  for  the  emblem  required  by 
the  ritual,  and  as  this  is  explicitly  denied  there 
seems  to  be  an  end  of  the  matter.  In  view  of  this 
explanation,  your  Committee  recommend  that  the 
M.  W.  Grand  Master  be  respectfully  requested  to 
withdraw  his  edict  in  relation  to  Montauk  Lodge, 
No.  286." 

The  emolem  was  restored,  and  has  ever  since 
shone  its  light  from  the  East  in  Montauk  Lodge. 

One  source  of  anxiety  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  this  period  and  a  fruitful  sub- 
ject of  discussion  to  this  day  was  the  neces- 
sity of  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  attendance  at  each  session  of  the 
Grand  Lodge.  It  was  a  delicate  matter.  An 
effort  in  that  direction,  carried  through  in 
1849,  when  the  Past  Masters  were  deprived  of 
their  Grand  Lodge  membership,  resulted,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  a  disruption,  and  any  effort 
to  still  further  reduce  the  number  was  certain 
to  meet  with  opposition  in  the  country.  Still 
two  cogent  reasons  were  assigned  in  support 
of  the  policy  of  reduction,  the  first  being  that 
the  body  was  too  large  for  careful  legislation 
and  the  second  was  the  drain  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  Grand  Lodge.  The  first  was 
open  to  argument,  but  the  second  was  backed 
up  by  figures  which  admitted  of  no  argument 
whatever,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  out  in  the  shape  of  pay  and  mile- 
age for  Representatives  a  sum  which,  if  it  could 
be  reduced  or  saved  altogether,  would  in  a  few 
years  have  swelled  the  Grand  Lodge  funds  to 
very  comfortable  proportions.  Grand  Master 
King  referred  to  the  subject  in  his  address  in 
1862  and  mentioned  several  plans  which  had 
been  suggested  to  lessen  the  drain.  One  of 
these  was  to  deprive  Wardens  of  Lodges  of 
the  right  to  a  seat,  another  proposed  that  only 
half  the  Lodges  should  attend  one  year  and 
the  other  half  the  next — say,  the  even  num- 
bers in  1864  and  the  odd  numbers  in  1865. 
A  motion  which  found  some  favor  was  to 
divide  the  State  into  districts,  five  Lodges  in 
each,  and  let  the  five  send  one  Representative. 
Another  more  sensibly  suggested  that  the 
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Grand  Lodge  should  complete  its  work  in 
three  days.  These  are  samples  of  the  proposi- 
tions discussed  by  the  brethren.  It  was  felt, 
however,  that  any  change  which  might  be 
made  would  be  fraught  with  danger,  and,  after 
passing  through  fhe  ordeal  of  consideration  in 
committee,  the  matter  was  dropped.  Inci- 
dentally it  may  be  noted,  however,  that  two  of 
the  recommendations  were  afterwards  estab- 
lished— the  abolition  of  the  Wardens*  old  privi- 
leges as  members  of  Grand  Lodge  and  the 
three-day  limit  on  annual  communications. 

The  Grand  Lodge  certainly  at  that  time 
needed  all  the  money  it  was  possible  to  com- 
mand. The  Hall  and  Asylum  fund,  of  course, 
was  sacred,  but  the  additions  made  to  it  from 
current  income  were  sHght.  The  country  was 
unsettled,  the  heroic  struggle  then  going  on 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  had  caused, 
as  war  always  causes,  a  flood  of  misfortune  to 
settle  on  the  people,  and  the  demands  on  the 
fraternity  for  charity  were  not  only  pressing 
and  pathetic  in  their  circumstances  and  re- 
quirements, but  were  steadily  increasing.  Out 
of  $i,6oo  given  by  the  Grand  Lodge  to  the 
New  York  Board  of  Relief  and  $1,365  added 
by  subscriptions  from  Lodges  for  the  year 
which  ended  in  May,  1863,  nearly  every  cent 
had  been  spent  in  relieving  distress  and  much 
had  to  be  left  undone  which  ought  to  have 
been  done.  That  year  $1,500  was  appropri- 
ated for  the  New  York  Board  and  an  equal 
sum  for  that  of  Brooklyn.  In  1864  the  New 
York  lioard  got  $2,000,  that  of  Buffalo  $400, 
Albany  $400,  Brooklyn  $800,  and  $700  was 
specially  donated.  This  was,  of  course,  a  seri- 
ous drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  but  it  was  destined  to  be  kept  up  for 
several  years  to  come  until  the  idea  took  root 
that  the  Grand  Lodge  had  no  right  to  be  the 
almoner  for  the  craft. 

The  right  of  a  member  of  a  Lod^e  to  demit 
therefrom  at  his  option  was  not  accorded 
by  any  rule  in  the  constitution  of  the  State.  It 
was  laid  down  that  demission  was  a  transac- 
tion in  which  the  Lodge  and  the  individual 


brother  had  an  equal  voice.  In  1863  Grand 
Master  Crane  brought  the  matter  up  for  dis- 
cussion, and,  in  accordance  with  his  recom- 
mendation, the  Grand  Lodge,  through  a  com- 
mittee, declared  that  **demission  should  not  be 
a  joint  action,  but  the  act  of  a  member  at  his 
discretion."  In  speaking  on  this  subject 
Brother  Crane  uttered  the  following  common- 
sense  sentiments: 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  a  brother  in  good 
standing,  if  not  a  Master  or  a  Warden,  who  had 
discharged  all  of  his  pecuniary  obligations  to  his 
Lodge,  and  so  long  as  he  leaves  enough  mem- 
bers to  form  a  w^orking  Lodge,  should  not  be 
permitted  to  demit  of  his  own  volition,  and  without 
taking  any  vote  whatever  on  the  subject.  It  is 
impossible  to  enforce  the  regular  attendance  of  a 
member  of  a  Lodpre  who  has  been  foiled  in  his 
eflfort  to  withdraw  from  it,  except  by  the  service 
of  summons  upon  him  previously  to  each  com- 
munication. Even  that  compulsory  process  might 
be  evaded  by  a  brother,  if  he  should  so  choose 
without  making  him  liable  to  the  infliction  of  any 
penalty.  If  a  brother  has  conscientious  scruples 
which,  if  disclosed,  would  involve  the  honor  of 
his  family  against  associating  with  a  member  of 
his  Lodge,  or  from  any  other  cause  leading  to 
the  same  result,  what  becomes  the  necessary  ef- 
fect? The  brother  either  suffers  his  name  to  be 
struck  from  the  rolls  for  the  nonpayment  of  dues,  or 
pays  dues  for  privileges  which  he  cannot  conscien- 
tiously enjoy  and  avoids  attendance  on  his  Lodge. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  craft  loses  the  services  of 
a  good  member,  and  virtually  puts  him  out  of 
the  pale  of  association  with  a  Lodge  which  he  can 
call  his  own  by  preventing  his  affiliation  with  one 
more  congenial  to  his  taste  or  his  sense  of  pro- 
priety. 

Equally  interesting  was  a  discussion  which 
took  place  the  same  year  upon  the  subject  of 
a  residence  qualification  for  the  office  of  Mas- 
ter of  a  Lodge.  It  seems  that  in  December 
of  the  preceding  year  five  brethren  had  been 
elected  Masters  of  their  Lodges  whose  place 
of  domicile  was  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State, 
and,  on  appeal  being  taken  in  one  or  more  of 
these  cases,  Grand  Master  Crane  decided  that 
the  carpet-baggers  had  no  right  to  be  elected 
or  installed  or  permitted  to  preside,  and  the 
w^arrants  were  ordered  to  be  placed  in  the 
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hands  of  the  Senior  Wardens  of  the  respective 
Lodges.  One  of  the  brethren  thus  despoiled 
of  his  honors,  Wilham  T.  Woodruflf,  of  Man- 
hattan Lodge,  No.  62,  presented  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  a  protest  against  the  decision  of  the 
Grand  Master,  in  which  he  showed  that  he 
was  a  resident  of  New  Jersey  when  initiated 
in  Manhattan  Lodge  and  had  resided  there 
ever  since  and  that  he  had  already  served  a 
term  as  Master  of  the  Lodge.  It  was  one  of 
those  arguments  in  which  the  majority  of 


JOHN  J.  CRANE. 

Masons  were  personally  interested,  for  most 
Masons  in  their  active  years  in  the  fraternity 
entertain  the  hope  of  speaking  to  the  brethren 
from  the  East,  and  so  the  decision  of  the 
Grand  Master  gave  rise  to  considerable  discus- 
sion. At  the  Grand  Lodge  the  subject  was 
referred  to  a  notable  committee — John  L. 
Lewis,  Finlay  M.  King,  Clinton  F.  Paige, 
Joseph  D.  Evans,  John  W.  Simons,  and 
Robert  D.  Holmes.  The  first  five  united  in  a 
report  reversing  the  decision  of  the  Grand 
Master  on  the  simple  ground  that  every  mem- 


ber of  a  Lodge  is  entitled  to  fill  the  office  of 
Master  if  elected  and  if  he  has  previously 
served  as  a  Warden;  that  it  is  his  Masonic 
home,  not  his  actual  home,  over  which  the 
Grand  Lodge  has  jurisdiction.  Holmes  sub- 
mitted a  minority  report  upholding  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Grand  Master.  His  argume^it  was 
a  masterly  example  of  Masonic  legal  reason- 
ing, and,  judging  the  two  reports  as  briefs,  we 
are  impelled  to  conclude  that  the  position  as- 
sumed by  Holmes  in  the  premises  was  the  cor- 
rect one.  He  held  that  if  the  Grand  Master 
was  wrong  then  the  Master  of  a  New  York 
Lodge  whose  home  was  in  "Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Iowa  or  China"  might  be  elected 
Master  of  his  Lodge  and  so  be  eligible  to  the 
office  of  Grand  Master.  But  his  main  objec- 
tion was  on  the  ground  of  jurisdiction.  The 
Grand  Lodge,  however,  adopted  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  and  so  overruled  Crane's  de- 
cision. 

While  on  the  subject  of  legislation  it  may  be 
interesting  to  record  here  the  fact  that  Grand 
Master  Gibson  very  clearly  laid  down  in  187a 
the  law  and  practice  on  the  question  of  legis- 
lation when,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  on  the 
subject  from  the  Grand  Master  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  R.  B.  Donaldson,  he  saia: 

A  visitor  has  no  inherent  or  absolute  right  to 
visit,  unless  qualified  by  the  right  to  refuse  his 
proposed  visit. 

A  Master  Mason  possesses  the  unqualified  right 
of  objection  to  a  proposed  visit  and  is  not  bound 
to  assign  his  reasons.  In  so  doing  he  exercises  a 
right  and  is  no  more  accountable  for  exercising  it 
than  the  other  is  for  proposing  to  visit. 

He  is  not  bound  to  prefer  charges  to  exclude  the 
visitor. 

The  legislation  of  the  period,  however,  in- 
cluding the  decisions  of  the  Grand  Masters, 
which  by  virtue  of  adoption  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  were  all  embodied  in  the  constitution 
of  1873,  which  itself  is  no  longer  operative. 
Time  brings  changes  and  conditions  in  its 
train  which  compel  alterations  and  modifica- 
tions in  the  most  carefully  compiled  docu- 
ments of  that  class,  and  the  constitution  of 
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1873  has  been  superseded  by  that  of  1896.  But 
even  that  was  arranged  on  the  basis  of  its 
predecessor,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the 
former  the  New  York  Grand  Lodge  possessed 
a  better,  more  complete,  more  equitable  and 
more  purely  Masonic  body  of  Masonic  stat- 
utes than  was  enjoyed  by  any  other  similar 
institution. 

One  material  point  came  up  for  discussion 
and  legislation  after  the  constitution  had  gone 
into  effect — the  proposition  to  create  life  mem- 
bers of  subordinate  Lodges.  It  was  seen  that 
old  members  found  it  difficult  to  keep  up  the 
payment  of  their  annual  dues  and  there  were 
many  of  the  younger  ones  and  more  prosper- 
ous ones  who  were  witting  to  pay  down  a 
specified  sum  and  be  declared  free  of  taxation 
for  dues  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  The 
arguments  for  the  creation,  thus,  of  what  was 
spoken  of  as  a  "privileged  class"  of  brethren 
were  many  and  specious.  In  the  one  case 
aged  brothers  who  had  toiled  in  the  quarries 
for  years  and  whose  labors  were  no  longer 
remunerative  would  be  permitted  to  stand 
aside  from  the  heat  of  the  fray  and  leave 
younger  hands  to  carry  on  the  material  war- 
fare, to  provide  the  sinews  and  muscle  for  the 
work.  By  the  other  the  Lodge  would  at  once 
receive  a  large  addition  to  its  regular  funds 
and  be  so  much  the  sooner  fully  equipped  for 
the  labor  it  had  to  perform.  Lodges  had 
passed  by-laws  permitting  such  arrangements 
being  made,  the  only  charge  resting  on  the 
brethren  thus  favored  being  their  dues  to  the 
Grand  Lodge.  One  Lodge  had  passed  a  by- 
law which  declared  that  when  a  brother  had 
paid  dues  consecutively  for  ten  years  he  should 
be  privileged  **except  so  far  as  his  annual  in- 
debtedness to  the  Grand  Lodge  was  con- 
cerned. After  awhile  that  Lodge  rescinded 
the  by-law  and  an  appeal  was  taken  to  Grand 
Master  Thorne.  He  decided  that  the  Lodge 
had  the  right  to  change  its  by-laws,  but  that 
a  brother  who  fulfilled  its  requirements  and 
claimed  exemption  under  it  should  be  exempt. 
The  Grand  Lodge  approved  this  decision,  but 


there  was  a  strong  sentiment  against  the  crea- 
tion of  any  such  privileged  class.  In  one  form 
or  another,  however,  the  question  came  before 
the  Grand  Lodge  for  several  years,  and,  while 
it  was  conceded  that  the  Lodges  had  the  right 
to  commute  the  annual  dues  of  a  brother  for 
a  specified  sum,  the  feeling  against  the  general 
introduction  of  any  such  arrangement  became 
gradually  more  deep-seated.  In  1886  a  Grand 
Lodge  committee  prepared  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  providing  for  the  exemption 
of  members  from  the  payment  of  dues  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  but  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected, and,  in  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the 
great  body  of  the  fraternity,  the  whole  matter 
was  dropped. 

In  the  course  of  1874  quite  a  grotesque  turn 
was  given  to  the  story  of  Masonry  by  a  recep- 
tion which  Grand  Master  Thorne  gave  to  his 
sable  majesty  the  King  of  Hawaii.  This  sov- 
ereign had  been  made  a  Mason  in  Honolulu, 
but  was  anxious  to  see  as  fully  as  possible,  the 
degrees  worked  in  America.  This  was  grati- 
fied in  New  York  when  he  was  present  at  a 
meetinp^  of  New  /ork  Lodge,  No.  330,  when 
the  Grand  Lecturer,  George  H.  Raymond, 
worked  the  Master  Mason's  degree  in  his 
presence.  According  to  current  rumor  the 
choice  spirits  of  the  fraternity  had  a  good  deal 
of  fun  with  his  majesty  Kalakaua — "Calico" 
they  called  him — and  worked  for  his  edifica- 
tion many  strange  and  outre  degrees  which 
had  never  been  worked  before  and  have  never 
been  worked  since.  The  King  received  dur- 
ing his  visit  to  America  much  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  fraternity  and  in  Chicago,  espe- 
cially, he  was  greeted  with  both  dignity  and 
enthusiasm. 

Besides  the  trouble  with  the  Grand  Orient  of 
France  already  referred  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
during  this  period  had  disputes  with  two  of 
her  sister  organizations  which  involved  more 
or  less  apprehension  and  disquietude,  for  the 
public  airing  of  disputes  between  Grand 
Lodges — from  whatever  cause — except  for 
that  which  now  ostracises  the  Grand  Orient  of 
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France,  is  apt  to  lead  the  uninitiated  to  form 
erroneous  ideas  as  to  the  strength  of  the  har- 
mony inculcated  in  the  Masonic  system.  The 
Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia  deprecated  the  terms 
on  which  union  had  been  attained  in  1858  with 
the  Phillips  Grand  Lodge,  insisting,  in  short, 
that  tne  provisions  then  adopted  not  only  con- 
doned, but  put  a  premium  upon  rebellion,  and 
insisting  that  under  the  general  laws  01  Ma- 
sonry the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  had  no 
right  to  make  such  terms  and  thus  legalize 
men  who  had  been  made  Masons  by  an  organ- 
ization which  was  not  only  under  her  ban, 
but  had  been  pronounced  illegal  by  her 
sister  Grand  Lodges.  As  she  was  unwilling 
to  accept  such  material  if  it  presented  itself 
for  recognition  it  issued  an  edict  of  non-inter- 
course with  the  fraternity  in  New  York. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  this  declaration 
was  prompted,  as  much  as  anything,  by  the 
strained  political  conditions  of  the  time.  At 
the  annual  communication  of  1861  the  Grand 
Lodge  declined  to  reciprocate  the  ill-feeling, 
declared  that  Virginia's  action  had  been 
caused  by  a  misunderstanding  of  the  subject, 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  it  would,  on  a 
review  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  promptly  re- 
voke its  edict.  In  the  meantime  it  declared 
that  the  edict 

Should  not  and  does  not  exonerate  the  Ma- 
sons hailing  from  this  jurisdiction,  now  or  here- 
after to  be,  on  the  soil  of  Virginia  or  elsewhere, 
from  the  performance  of  those  high  and  holy  Ma- 
sonic duties  towards  Masons  owing  allegiance  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia  which  are  impera- 
tively cast  upon  them  by  their  vows  made  in  the 
craft,  the  laws  of  God  and  the  dictates  of  hu- 
manity. If  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Virginia  may  have 
mistaken  her  duties,  we  should  still  remember  to 
perform  those  which  devolve  upon  us  as  individual 
Masons. 

This  truly  Masonic  spirit  had  the  effect 
a  year  later  of  causing  Virginia  to  mod- 
ify her  decree.  Then  the  fortunes  of  war 
rendered  further  explanation  impossible, 
and  the  bitterness  of  the  conflict  was 
even  brought  by  some  of  the  Southern  Grand 
Lodges    into   their   councils   as   they  saw 
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Masons  from  the  North,  arrayed  as  citizen  sol- 
diers, in  arms  against  them.  But  the  fortunes 
of  war  had  also  given  opportunity  for  the 
display  on  both  sides  of  Masonic  helpfulness 
and  love,  and  in  1865,  when  the  conflict  was 
over,  the  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  Virginia 
had  passed  away  and  in  1866  Virginia,  while 
protesting  against  the  principles  recognized  by 
New  York  in  her  union  with  the  Phillips 
Grand  Lodge,  as  being  "irregular,  unmasonic, 
and  calculated  to  destroy  the  discipline  and 
purity"  of  Freemasonry,  and  especially  as  the 
*'evil  which  has  been  done"  could  not  be  rem- 
edied, it  withdrew  its  edict  and  repealed  all 
its  acts  and  resolutions  in  connection  with  it. 
The  whole  of  this  controversy,  so  far  as  New 
York  was  concerned,  was  managed  by  Past 
Grand  Master  Evans,  and  while  it  was  a  tri- 
umph for  his  firmness  and  diplomacy  its  en- 
tire treatment  and  history  form  the  grandest 
tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  his  memory  as 
a  just  man  and  perfect  Mason. 

The  other  excitement  of  this  kind  arose 
with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Connecticut.  Sev- 
eral members  of  Webotuck  Lodge,  No.  480, 
located  in  Millerton,  Dutchess  County,  had 
applied  in  1873  for  a  dispensation  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Connecticut  for  a  Lodge  at  Sharon 
in  that  State.  This  was  granted.  Webotuck 
Lodge  claimed  not  to  have  been  informed  of 
this  and  retained  the  seceding  brethren  as  in 
good  standing,  paying  dues  for  them  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  New  York.  In  1874  the 
brethren  were  summoned  by  Webotuck  Lodge 
to  show  cause  why  they  should  not  be  un- 
affiliated for  non-payment  of  dues.  Then  they 
claimed  to  belong  to  a  different  Lodge  in  a  dif- 
ferent jurisdiction,  and  the  Webotuck  brethren 
referred  the  matter  to  Grand  Master  Thomas. 
The  Connecticut  Grand  Lodge  declared  that 
as  soon  as  the  brethren  applied  for  a  dispen- 
sation their  allegiance  to  New  York  was  sev- 
ered, while  New  York's  Constitution  declared 
that  a  brother  could  not  be  released  from  a 
Lodge  until  all  his  indebtedness  had  been 
paid  and  a  demit  granted.  The  law  of  each 
jurisdiction  had  been  fully  met  in  the  details 
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of  the  transaction  except  that  Connecticut  had 
no  right  to  take  material  out  of  New  York 
State — to  extend  the  protection  and  interpre- 
tation of  its  laws  to  brethren  who  were  under 
the  Masonic  jurisdiction  of  New  York.  The 
dispute  dragged  along  for  five  years,  acquiring 
new  difficulties  with  the  passage  of  time  and 
engendering  bitterness  and  importance  into  a 
paltry  dispute  which  might  have  been  settled 
at  first  in  five  minutes  by  a  committee  of 
members  of  two  uninterested  Lodges,  until 
in  1880  Grand  Master  Roome  issued  an  edict 
forbidding  intercourse  with  Connecticut  until 
the  matter  was  adjusted.  His  action  was  fully 
sustained  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  which  held 
that  membership  in  a  New  York  Lodge  can 
neither  be  created  nor  destroyed  except  by  the 
operation  of  New  York  law  and  that  in  the 
operation  of  that  law  no  other  Masonic  power 
can  interfere.  This  was  fully  sustained  by 
such  jurists  as  John  W.  Simons,  Frank  R. 
Lawrence  and  Edmund  L.  Judson,  and  the 
edict  of  non-intercourse  was  formally  an- 
nounced as  approved  by  the  Grand  Lodge  by 
Grand  Master  Anthony,  shortly  after  the  close 
of  the  meeting  of  June,  1880.  This  brought 
the  dispute  to  an  issue.  Next  year,  however, 
negotiations  for  peace  progressed  and  it  was 
seen  that  there  was  a  chance  of  settling  the 
contention  by  the  decision  of  some  sister 
Grand  Lodge.  New  York  temporarily  with- 
drew its  edict  of  non-intercourse  and  publicly 
announced  that  it  was  willing  to  submit  the 
entire  question  to  arbitration.  The  Connecti- 
cut Grand  body,  however,  at  its  next  meeting, 
formally  declared  that  it  had  acted  under  a 
misconception  of  New  York  law,  that  it  sus- 
tained the  claims  of  New  York  in  the  premises 
and  asked  that  fraternal  relations  be  fully  re- 
stored and  this  at  once  brought  the  entire 
incident  to  an  end. 

Nothing  better  showed  the  outside  popu- 
larity of  the  craft  during  this  period  than  the 
number  of  occasions  on  which  its  services 
were  called  into  acquisition  to  lay  the  corner- 
stones of  public  buildings.    Such  structures 


as  the  Church  of  the  Saviour  in  Syracuse 
(1862),  Universalist  Church,  Buffalo  (1863), 
German  Reformed  Church,  Newburgh  (1868)^ 
Asbury  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Buffalo, 
(1871),  Union  Presbyterian  Church  in  New- 
burgh, were  a  few  of  those  devoted  to  reli- 
gious uses  which  showed  that  the  craft  was 
not  hemmed  in  by  any  mere  denominational 
lines  in  its  sympathies.  Then  of  such  structures 
as  the  King's  County  Courthouse  (1864),  City 
Hall  of  Oswego  (1870),  Courthouse  at  Owega 
(1871),  new  Capitol  at  Albany  (1871),  Buf- 
falo-City and  County  Hall  (1873),  Rochester 
City  Hall  (1873),  and  Kingston  City  Hall 
(1874),  the  cornerstones  w^ere  all  laid  by  the 
fraternity  and  proved  the  union  which  ex- 
isted between  the  craft  and  all  agencies  for 
civil  government,  law  and  order.  Such  a 
work  as  that  of  laying  the  cornerstone  in  1869 
of  the  main  building  of  Cornell  University, 
as  well  as  that  of  laying  the  cornerstones  of 
many  scholastic  institutions  demonstrated  that 
the  brethren  had  not  lost  any  of  their  old  in- 
terest in  education,  while  such  achievements 
as  the  cornerstone  laying  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
Bridge  across  the  Hudson  (in  1873),  of  the 
dedication  monument  in  Forest  Lawn  Ceme- 
tery, Buffalo,  i860,  and  of  the  Firemen's 
monument  in  the  same  city  (1869)  showed 
that  it  was  willing  to  lend  its  favor  to  any 
public  edifice  intended  for  public  uses  or  to 
commemorate  the  worthy  dead.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  craft  itself  is  abundantly  testi- 
fied to  by  the  long  array  of  halls  dedicated 
to  Masonic  purposes,  some  of  them  not  only 
exhibiting  much  taste  but  also  the  expendi- 
ture of  considerable  money.  In  many  places 
where  the  tide  of  anti-Masonry  had  once  rolled 
most  tempestuously,  sweeping  everything  per- 
taining to  the  order  into  utter  ruin,  a  Ma- 
sonic Lodge  room,  or  a  Masonic  building,  not 
only  now  asserted  itself  as  among  the  treasures 
of  the  place,  but  was  pointed  at  with  pride 
and  its  beauties  expatiated  on  with  wonder  by 
people  to  whom  Masonry  was  unknown  ex- 
cept by  name. 


CHAPTER  V. 


LOOKING  TOWARD  THE  HALL. 


HE  story  of  the  Temple— the  ral- 
lying point  of  the  entire  period 
—  now  claims  attention,  and  in  or- 
der that  its  progress  might  be  in- 
dicated with  more  clearness  than  if  dovetailed 
piecemeal  in  its  proper  place  in  chronological 
order,  we  have  deemed  it  best  to  tell  its  story 
by  itself.  We  have  already  told  the  story  of 
the  early  desire  for  the  possession  of  such 
a  building,  a  desire  which  was  generally  frus- 
trated by  the  uprising  of  some  dissatisfaction 
and  schisms  in  the  craft.  In  i860,  however, 
the  fraternity  was  thoroughly  reunited  and  al- 
though political  affairs  then  threatened  an  up- 
heaval in  the  Nation  a  period  of  civil  war, 
such  as  it  was  its  fate  so  soon  afterward  to 
pass  through,  was  not  even  dreamed  about  by 
the  people.  In  i860,  therefore,  the  thread  of 
the  story  of  the  Temple  was  taken  up  again 
by  the  fraternity  with  some  hopes  of  realiz- 
ing the  desire  of  so  many  years.  In  fact  the 
delay  had  to  a  certain  extent  caused  the  breth- 
ren to  despair  of  Grand  Lodge  action  and 
on  several  occasions  we  read  of  associations 
being  formed  by  the  members  of  the  craft 
to  erect  a  building  in  which  all  the  Lodges  in 
the  city  might  meet  instead  of  being  scat- 
tered all  over  the  city  as  they  were,  and, 
sometimes,  not  held  in  very  desirable  locali- 
ties. But  these  propositions  invariably  fell 
through.  They  were  all  more  or  less  purely 
commercial  prospects  and  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who 
were  not  stockholders,  even  although,  as  in 
the  case  of  one,  of  which  John  W.  Simons 


was  secretary,  the  Grand  Lodge  bv  a  vote 
approved  of  the  scheme. 

In  i860  the  funds  for  the  building  of  the 
Temple  (so  the  proposed  structure  was  then 
called),  amounted  to  $31,1 1 1.  This  had  taken 
some  twenty  years  to  gather,  as  it  was  in 
1842  that  the  subscription  was  started  with 
Greenfield  Pote's  silver  dollar.  Since  then  the 
Grand  Lodge  had  passed  through  one  crisis 
after  another  and  the  funds  in  consequence  had 
grown  slowly.  It  was  at  one  time  determined 
to  assess  each  member  10  cents  a  month  and 
if  Lodges  could  not  collect  that  tax  they  were 
to  pay  it  out  of  their  funds,  but  the  scheme 
was  only  partically  accepted  and  gradually  fell 
more  or  less  into  desuetude.  In  1858  a  ball 
was  given  to  aid  the  fund,  from  which  over 
$2,000  was  realized,  but  a  similar  function  in 
the  following  year  turned  out  a  financial  fail- 
ure, while  a  later  one  netted  $245.  In  1862 
the  fund  was  reported  as  $39^71.15. 

In  1 861  the  question  was  brought  up  in  the 
Grand  Lodge  and  a  circular  was  ordered  to 
be  drawn  up  and  circulated  among  all  the 
Lodges  throughout  the  jurisdiction,  showing 
the  absolute  need  of  a  Temple,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  its  being  a  good  investment  for  the 
charitable  work  of  the  fraternity.  This  had 
some  effect,  for  by  1864  the  fund  had  increased 
to  $49,402.14,  but  as  $200,000  was  neeaed  in 
the  opinion  of  the  trustees  before  a  building 
such  as  was  desired  could  be  attempted,  the 
project  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever.  The  time 
when  the  appeal  was  issued,  1861,  was  not 
propitious  for  the  promotion  of  such  an  un- 
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AtrUtkinf^,  'I  he  war  had  deranged  business, 
the  itifAif^itU  Of  the  people  centered  at  "the 
iffmi/'  x^x^Wm  wai^  heavy,  and  while  in  the 
citie%  men  were  ohcn  seen  advancing  in  wealth 
with  remHr\cH)Ae  ?itrides,  the  numbers  of  the 
very  p^^/r-  -  the  prrAeVdrvdi,  as  it  is  the  fashion 
iff  sfieak  of  the  f^/verty-stricken  masses — were 
increasing  at  an  awful  ratio,  while  the  pinch 
of  the  times  was  sadly  felt  everywhere  in  the 
aftmiry  districts, 

l/y  1864,  however,  it  was  seen  that  the  fall 
of  the  Confederacy  and  the  restoration  of  peace 
wen-  matti  rs  whirh  were  certain  to  come  in 
time  anrl  the  brethren  began  to  take  heart 
again.  To  give  a  legal  title  to  whatever  real 
eiJtate  transactions  were  engaged  in  by  the 
fraternity  an  act  was  passed  thrmigh  the  legis- 
lature April  21,  1864,  incf>rporating  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  I  fall  and  Asylum  Fund  (Grand 
Master,  l)ej)nty  Grand  Master,  Wardens  and 
(iranrl  Secretary;,  empowering  them  to  hold 
real  and  jiersrinal  estate  to  a  value  not  ex- 
ceeding $5rK>,cxK).  The  act  stated  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  cori)orati(m  was  "to  build  and  main- 
tain a  Masr)nic  hall  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
for  the  meetings  of  the  (irand  I^jdge  or  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Masons,  and  for  the  ac- 
ccmmiodation  of  other  Masonic  bodies  or  as- 
nociations,  and  out  of  the  funds  derived  from 
the  rent  or  income  thereof,  or  other  sources, 
to  build,  establish  or  maintain  an  asylum, 
or  asylums,  school  or  schools,  for  the  free  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  Masons,  and  for  the 
relief  of  worthy  and  indigent  Masons,  their 
widows  and  orj)hans.*' 

With  the  passage  of  this  act  it  was  felt  that 
n  new  era  had  set  in  in  the  history  of  the 
fund,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1864  a 
motion  was  passed  that  no  appropriation 
nhould  be  made  by  the  (Irand  Lodge,  except 
for  necessary  expenses  and  charity,  until  the 
hall  and  asyhuu  should  be  erected.  The  ten 
cent  tax  was  reimposed  and  $5.(xx)  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Grand  Lodge  funds  to  that 
of  the  hall  and  asylum;  a  new  connnittee  was 
appointe<l  to  collect  subscriptions  by  means  of 


an  appeal  to  the  countr\'  Lodges  and  the  Mas- 
ter of  each  Lodge  in  the  metropolitan  district 
was  made  one  of  a  committee  to  attend 
to  collections  in  New  York.  As  a  result  of 
all  this  the  fund  in  1865  was  reported  at 
some  $75,000.  Meanwhile  the  trustees,  en- 
couraged by  the  renewed  interest  in  the 
scheme,  and  the  inflow  of  subscriptions,  had 
purchased  a  piece  of  property  on  the  comer 
of  Grand  and  Crosby  streets  for  S120/XX)  and 
Grand  Master  Paige  issued  on  Nov.  15,  1864. 
an  appeal  to  the  brethren  to  contribute  to 
the  paying  off  of  this  amount  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  long  desired  building,  all  of  which 
would  involve  a  large  outlay.  There  was  so 
much  dissatisfaction  expressed  at  the  purchase 
of  this  site  at  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1865,  and 
reflection  had  shown  that  the  situation  was 
too  far  down  town  to  be  convenient  to  any 
great  number  of  the  Lodges  from  whom  reve- 
nue was  expected,  that  the  Grand  Master 
in  1866  stated  that  another  site  was  being 
looked  for.  This  announcement  was  well  re- 
ceived and  the  subscriptions  boomed  again. 
At  the  annual  meeting  that  year  the  trustees 
reported  that  the  Grand  street  property  had 
been  paid  for  and  besides  they  held  $84,552.18. 
They  were  instructed  to  sell  the  property. 

The  hall  was  now,  it  was  considered,  safe, 
and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  asylum  would 
be  an  accomplished  fact  even  before  the  for- 
mer reared  its  front  in  New  York.  At  Ha- 
vana, in  Schuyler  County,  a  concern  had  been 
.started  called  the  People's  College  wnich  had 
proved  a  failure,  and  had  been  practically 
abandoned.  For  its  use  some  100  acres  of 
land  had  been  purchased  and  a  brick  build- 
ing four  stories  high,  with  basement,  216  feet 
long  and  52  feet  wide  had  been  erected,  cost- 
ing, land  and  buildings,  about  $170,000.  The 
whole  was  offered  to  the  fraternity  for  $10,000. 
Grand  Master  Holmes  went  to  Havana  and 
inspected  the  property,  bringing  bacK  a  glow- 
ing report,  the  building  alone  being  able  to 
accommodate  250  people  with  all  the  ar- 
rangements at  hand  necessary  for  carrying  on 
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the  work  of  an  asylum.  The  project  seemed 
one  over  which  no  hesitation  might  be  feU 
and  indeed  it  appears  to  have  aroused  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  in  the  craft.  But  at  the 
June  meeting  of  1867  a  committee,  after  ex- 
amining the  papers  and  conditions,  concluded 
that  the  acquisitjpn  of  the  property  was 
not  so  easy  a  matter  as  had  been  proposed. 
That  committee,  headed  by  John  L.  Lewis, 
declared  "that  the  trustees  of  the  Hall  and 
Asylum  Fund  cannot  now  legally  receive,  nor 
the  trustees  of  the  People's  College  transfer, 
that  property  under  their  present  acts  of  in- 
corporation and  need  an  enabling  act  for  th^t 
purpose.'*  It  appeared  that  the  trustees  of 
the  college  were  elected  for  life  and  that  they 
could  not  transfer  the  property  except  with 
the  understanding  that  the  college  franchise 
and  purpose  be  maintained.  The  brother  who 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  active  in  this 
matter  was  Walter  H.  Shupe,  of  Eastern  Star 
Lodge.  Under  his  guidance  an  agreement 
was  arrived  at  by  which  the  claims  against 
the  college  were  to  be  paid  and  the  big  col- 
lege building  was  to  be  used  as  a  mixed  school 
— thus  carrying  out  the  franchise.  The  other 
buildings  then  on  the  property  and  new  ones 
to  be  built  were  to  be  devoted  to  Masonic 
asylum  purposes,  but  the  Masonic  trustees 
found  that  they  had  no  legal  right  to  acquire 
or  hold  property  with  any  such  conditions. 
Finally  the  Grand  Lodge  brethren  offered  to 
take  the  property  and  pay  off  certain  indebted- 
ness if  a  clear  title,  without  college  condi- 
tions, could  be  given,  but  this  was  found  to 
be  impracticable  and  the  entire  matter  was 
permitted  to  be  dropped. 

There  seems  considerable  room  for  believ- 
ing that  the  underlying  motive  for  this  inci- 
dent was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  People's 
College  trustees  to  escape  from  a  position  of 
embarrassment  arising  from  failure  and  to 
transfer  their  burden  to  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity, and  also  that  a  desire  for  notoriety — 
we  will  not  say  personal  gain — on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  brethren.    The  offer  seemed 


so  plausible  that  it,  for  a  time,  aroused  quite 
a  degree  of  interest  and  while  this  lasted  oc- 
casion was  taken — without  authority  of  the 
Grand  Lodge — to  solicit  subscriptions  for 
carrying  on  that  part  of  the  work,  the  part 
to  be  inaugurated  on  the  grounds  of  the  Peo- 
ple's College.  How  much  money  was  raised, 
or  how  it  was  spent,  was  never  clearly  shown. 

In  a  letter  to  the  author  of  this  work  a 
brother  once  very  active  and  prominent  m 
Masonic  circles  in  New  York  but  now  prac- 
tically retired  in  his  country  home,  wrote: 
"About  this  Masonic  school  you  speak  of  it 
was  something  in  this  way:  There  was  a  cer- 
tain wealthy  man  by  the  name  of  Cook  who 
had  some  property  near  Havana,  New  York, 
not  far  from  that  romantic  spot  so  much  vis- 
ited by  summer  tourists,  Havana  Glen.  This 
property  he  was  willing  to  convey  to  the  fra- 
ternity for  the  purpose  of  an  asylum.  It  had 
been  used  as  a  college  and  there  was  a  school 
attached  to  it.  The  craft  in  the  State  did  not 
like  the  main  building  and  wouldn't  have  it, 
but  there  was  a  proposition  entertained  by 
many  Lodges  to  accept  the  school  building 
as  a  place  to  educate  the  children  of  deceased 
Masons.  The  principal  leader  in  the  enter- 
prise was  a  New  York  lawyer  namea  Walter 
H.  Shupe,  who  was  a  Past  Master  of  one 
of  the  city  Lodges.  He  and  several  others 
whom  he  had  enlisted  in  the  enterprise  went 
among  the  Lodges,  and  especially  among  the 
new  Lodges,  who  always  listen  to  such  tilings, 
and  got  them  to  contribute  money  and  send 
representatives  to  some  sort  of  a  board  of 
management.  Our  Lodge  got  interested, 
with  many  others;  we  subscribed  $100  and 
sent  the  money,  but  Mr.  Cook,  a  brother 
of  the  owner  of  the  building  and  founder  of 
the  college,  attached  as  a  condition  to  the 
acquirement  of  it  that  a  certain  number  of 
children  were  to  be  also  educated  whose  fath- 
ers were  not  members  of  the  fraternity.  This 
the  Masons  refused  peremptorily  to  accede  to 
and  the  whole  project  fell  through.  What  be- 
came of  the  money  subscribed  nobody  ever 
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found  out;  perhaps  Walter  H.  Shupe  knew, 
but  if  so  he  never  told  anybody." 

The  property,  however,  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  vaguely  defined  "board  of 
management  referred  to  in  the  above  com- 
munication, the  name  of  the  institution  was 
changed  from  the  People's  College  to  the 
Masonic  Asylum  and  School,  and  the  school 
opened,  the  board  intending  to  keep  the  place 
in  operation  and  preserve  its  franchise  until 
the  legal  difficulties  could  be  swept  away  and 
the  Grand  Lodge  could  enter  into  full  and 
free  possession.  This  proceeding  received  the 
emphatic  indorsement  of  R.  D.  Holmes  in  the 
columns  of  the  **Dispatch/*  of  which  he  was 
then  editor.    On  one  occasion  he  wrote: 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  of  experiment 
relating  to  the  enterprise,  and  it  is  now  conceded 
to  be  an  accomplished  educational  and  charitable 
fact,  and  no  one  can  doubt  the  final  success  of  the 
Asylum  and  College,  under  the  supervision  and 
charge  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  There  is  every  facility  necessary  to 
make  the  Asylum  and  School  one  of  the  grandest 
institutions  of  philanthropy  and  learning  in  this 
country.  Its  easy  access  by  railway  and  its  means 
of  communication  with  all  the  principal  cities  and 
villages  of  the  State,  render  its  location  of  great 
value.  It  is  situated  only  eighteen  miles  distant 
from  Elmira,  on  the  Northern  Central  Railroad, 
between  Elmira  and  Canandaigua,  thereby  connect- 
ing with  and  intersecting  all  the  important  lines 
of  railroad  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
adjoining  States,  the  distance  from  either  New 
York,  Albany,  Buffalo,  or  Philadelphia  being  about 
twelve  hours*  ride  with  cars,  thus  making  it  a 
mere  pleasure  excursion  to  pass  over  the  road  from 
either  place  to  Havana. 

If  interested  friends  in  the  cause  of  education 
and  charitable  works  desire  to  see  the  splendid 
edifice  themselves,  and  behold  the  beautiful  valleys 
and  pleasant  landscapes  which  are  in  and  about 
the  valley  in  which  the  buildings  are  erected,  they 
can  do  so  at  a  trifling  expense,  for  which  tliey 
will  be  richly  rewarded.  There  are  a  great  many 
natural  attractions  in  this  valley,  and  its  surround- 
ings, and  those  in  search  of  knowledge  contained 
in  the  great  book  of  Nature,  or  in  search  of  pleas- 
ure, can  here  be  gratified,  and  learn,  even  in  older 
years,  what  their  children  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  themselves  while  here  in  attendance,  as  stu- 


dents in  the  institution.  We  are  gratified  with  the 
prospects  of  the  asylum  and  school  the  enduring 
basis  upon  which  it  is  now  established,  the  great 
good  that  will  result  as  a  legitimate  consequence, 
to  the  aged  and  infirm  Mason,  the  helpless  widow, 
and  the  destitute  orphans  of  deceased  Masons. 
Education  is  simply  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
to  all — a  feature  that  underlies  public  wealth  and 
personal  virtue.  The  situation  and  prospects  of 
this  institution  are  calculated  to  engender  high 
gratification  and  a  fervent  hope  for  the  future  on 
the  part  of  every  one  who  has  the  welfare  of  suf- 
fering humanity  and  the  future  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try at  heart. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
"Sun"  about  the  same  time  gives  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  transaction  which  are  now  not 
otherwise  obtainable,  and  as  the  article  was 
afterward  reprinted  by  Holmes  with  a  series 
of  corrective  and  amendatory  notes,  we  re- 
gard it  as  a  good  contemporary  story  of  the 
^'enterprise*'  and  so  reprint  it  with  Holmes' 
annotations: 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  An- 
cient Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  this  State  have 
been  endeavoring  to  raise  funds  to  build  a  Masonic 
Hall  in  this  city,  and  to  endow  an  Asylum  in  the 
country  for  aged  and  indigent  Masons,  their  wid- 
ows and  orphans. 

With  60,000  Masons  in  the  State,  among  whom 
may  be  classed  the  wealth,  intelligence,  and  worth 
of  the  community,  it  is  remarkable  that  such  a 
building  has  not  long  since  been  erected.  A  piece 
of  ground  for  the  purpose  was  purchased  a  few 
years  ago,  at  the  corner  of  Grand  and  Crosby 
Streets,  but  for  some  reason  the  place  (formerly  a 
church)  is  thrown  on  the  hands  of  the  Trustees, 
and  instead  of  a  Masonic  Hall,  it  is  a  coach-house, 
(a.) 

From  the  rents  of  the  stores  which  it  was  in- 
tended should  be  attached  to  the  hall,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  an  asylum  could  be  supported  in  the 
country.  But  this  had  also  to  be  built,  and  it  could 
not  be  commenced  until  after  the  hall  was  erected. 
This  part  of  the  difficulty  was,  however,  obviated, 
and  sonic  years  ago  the  People's  College  at  Ha- 
vana, in  Schuyler  County,  was  tendered  to  the 
craft,  on  the  sole  condition  that  its  indebtedness, 
which  amounted  to  between  eight  and  nine  thous- 
and dollars,  should  be  paid  off  and  thus  property 
of  the  value  of  $100,000  would  come  into  their 
possession,    (b.)    The  offer  was  accepted  by  sonic 
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earnest  members  of  the  craft,  and  entertainments 
were  gotten  up  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  money, 
but  the  usual  petty  jealousies  prevented  its  recogni- 
tion by  the  general  body;  and  at  length,  after  much 
patience  and  labor  on  the  part  of  those  brethren, 
the  college  was  taken  possession  of  as  a  Masonic 
School  and  Asylum  and  Walter  H.  Shupe,  Master 
of  Eastern  Star  Lodge,  was  chosen  President,  (c.) 
Mr.  Shupe's  management,  however,  was  not  satis- 
isfactory,  and  finally  the  advisory  board  considered 
it  necessary  to  meet  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and. 
after  receiving  the  resignations  of  such  members 
as  were  not  Masons,  pay  off  the  indebtedness  of 
the  College,  and  have  it  at  once  and  forever  trans- 
ferred to  the  fraternity  of  this  State.  With  this 
in  view  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  one  of  the  trustees, 
immediately  resigned  his  position  as  such.(d.) 

The  meeting  took  place  at  Havana  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m.  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  June,  the  Hon.  John  L. 
Lewis,  Past  Grand  Master,  presiding.  /\t  the  meet- 
ing Past  Grand  Master  Robert  D.  Holmes,  of  this 
city,  oflFered  the  funds  necessary  to  pay  off  the  debt, 
first,  however,  demanding  that  all  non-Masons 
should  resign.  This  was  in  accordance  with  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  advisory  board,  of  which  Mr. 
Holmes  is  chairman,  that  such  a  request  should 
be  made  so  soon  as  ten  Lodges  could  be  repre- 
sented. At  the  meeting  fifty-two  Lodges  were  rep- 
resented, and  the  following  gentlemen  then  tendered 
their  resignations  as  trustees:  Messrs.  E.  C.  Frost. 
S.  C.  Kceler.  M.  T.  Broderick,  Alpheus  Keyser. 
John  J.  Smith.  E.  W.  Cook,  and  three  others.  The 
last  four  resignations  were  not  accepted,  and  Col. 
Cook,  though  not  a  Mason,  but  a  son  (e.)  of  the 
deceased  founder  of  the  college,  immediately  en- 
dowed it  with  $10,000  and  a  printing  press,  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  professorship. 

A  resolution  was  passed  giving  the  Advisory 
Board  the  same  power  precisely  as  the  Trustees, 
and  permitting  them  to  offer  motions  and  take  part 
in  all  debates.  They  were  not.  however,  to  have  a 
vote,  that  privilege  being  confided  to  the  Trustees 
alone,  but  all  questions  were  to  be  canvassed  by  the 
former  before  being  submitted  to  the  Trustees,  (f.) 

The  Advisory  Board  then — everything  being  sat- 
isfactorily settled— paid  off  the  debt,  and  immedi- 
ately organized  with  the  new  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  took  possession  of  the  college  in  the  name  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity  of  New  York.  The  follow- 
ing Masons  were  elected  on  the  new  Board: 
Thomas  S.  Strong,  F.  W.  Herring,  Edwin  Fergu- 
son, Henry  O'Reilly  and  Joseph  Crampton. 

On  the  Sunday  before  the  meeting  was  held  the 
college  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  but  the  efforts 
to  extinguish  it  were  successful,  and  the  building  did 
not  sustain  much  damage.  The  Advisory  Board  im- 


mediately held  a  meeting  and  requested  the  Trustees 
to  make  a  searching  investigation  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  fire,  which  they  had  strong  reasons  to  suspect 
was  the  work  of  incendiaries.  The  property.,  which 
was  not  insured  previously,  has  since  the  fire  been 
insured  for  $5,000  in  the  Home  and  other  New  York 
companies. 

The  Lodges  in  this  city  are  now  working  with  a 
will  for  the  support  of  the  asylum,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  $50,000  will  soon  be  raised.  One  night 
recently  Continental  Lodge  contributed  one  thous- 
and dollars  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  now  but  two  hundred  paying  pupils 
attending  the  school,  and  some  twenty-two  orphans 
are  educated  and  supported  free,  such  labor  as  they 
can  perform  being  taken  into  account  as  contribu- 
tions to  their  own  support.  These  will  be  taught 
some  mechanical  trade,  and  will  be  trained  up  under 
Masonic  influences,  so  as  to  be  hereafter  valuable 
members  of  society. 

a.  The  property  at  the  corner  of  Grand  and 
Crosby  streets  is  no  more  thrown  upon  the  hands 
of  the  Trustees  now  than  it  was  when  they  pur- 
chased it.  The  investment  (looked  upon  solely  as 
such)  is  doubtless  a  good  one,  and  when  the  time 
comes  to  sell  or  build,  as  may  be  determined,  it  will 
have  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  plots  in  that 
part  of  New  York.  It  is  now  rented  as  a  "Coach 
House,"  or  place  for  the  sale  of  carriages,  to  assist 
in  paying  the  taxes  and  the  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment. 

b.  The  building  at  Havana  was  tendered  to  the 
craft,  and  a  portion  of  the  brethren  have  paid  the 
debts  and  secured  it,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  asylum  sought  to  be  connected  with 
the  hall  in  New  York,  and  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
viding an  asylum  is  not  yet  obviated,  though  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  it  may  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Trustees  of  that  fund,  a  thing  which 
we  think  is  a  mere  matter  of  time,  for  of  its  ex- 
pediency there  can  be  no  doubt.  As  the  college, 
or  asylum  and  school,  now  stand,  it  is,  or  they  are. 
controlled  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  and  an  Advisory 
Board  of  its  own,  while  the  hall  and  asylum  fund  is 
under  the  charge  of  a  distinct  and  separate  body  of 
Trustees,  composed  of  the  Grand  Master  and  Dep- 
uty Grand  Master  of  Masons,  the  Grand  Wardens 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  the  Grand  Secretary.  The 
property  is  valued  at  over  $160,000. 

c.  There  were  no  petty  jealousies,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, connected  with  the  matter,  but  all  who  labored 
in  It  did  so  with  earnestness  and  unanimity.  The 
college  was  not  taken  possession  of  as  a  school 
and  asylum,  nor  for  any  other  purpose  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  that  part  of  the  fraternity  whose  mem- 
bers had  contributed  to  paying  its  debts  until  those 
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debts  were  in  course  of  liquidation,  which  was  com- 
menced on  the  7th  or  8th  of  the  present  month. 
The  election  of  the  President  was  the  act  of  the 
Trustees  who  held  their  positions  under  the  original 
act  of  incorporation,  and  before  the  question  of  re- 
establishing a  school  had  been  passed  upon  by  the 
vote  of  any  authorized  Masonic  body.  The  college, 
up  to  the  7th  of  January,  was  not  subjected  to  Ma- 
sonic control,  nor  the  Advisory  Board  was  not 
organized  previously  to  that  day,  at  which  time  a 
large  majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was, 
through  resignation,  composed  of  Masons  acting 
under  instructions  from  contributing  Lodges. 

d.  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed  resigned  his  position  as 
Trustee  nearly  a  year  ago,  it  is  said. 

e.  He  is  a  brother  of  the  deceased  Senator  Cook, 
the  founder  of  the  college. 


didate  initiated,  so  that  its  steady  increase  was 
assured  and  in  other  ways  the  fund  was  con- 
tinually being  swelled.  One  noteworthy  addi- 
tion was  the  sum  of  $SOO  bequeathed  by 
George  W.  Ray,  Deputy  of  the  Third  district, 
who  died  at  sea,  while  returning  from  Cuba 
in  i866.  He  was  a  devoted  assistant  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  hall  movement  and 
for  a  long  time  his  name  and  that  of  Edwin 
Forrest,  the  tragedian,  headed  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers. In  i868  the  trustees  sold  the  Grand 
Street  property  for  $163,000  (thus  realizing 
a  handsome  profit),  of  which  $81,500  remained 
on  mortgage,  and  when  that  transaction  was 
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f.  The  Board  of  Trustees  retain  all  their  powers 
as  a  corporate  body,  while  the  Advisory  Board,  hav- 
ing no  executive  powers,  merely  assist,  request 
and  advise  the  former. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  interest 
taken  in  this  scheme  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  brethren  from  the  scheme  of  a 
hall  to  a  considerable  extent,  while  the  money 
spent  in  it — thrown  away  in  it — had  admon- 
ished them  to  be  more  conservative  in  the 
matter  of  subscriptions.  However,  the  Grand 
Lodge  in  1864  had  amended  the  constitution, 
making  it  imperative  that  $3  should  be  paid 
to  the  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund  for  each  can- 


accomplished  the  trustees  were  in  possession 
of,  in  cash,  mortgage  and  bonds,  $284,167.87. 
Of  this  $50,931.66  was  the  net  proceeds  of 
a  fair  which  had  been  held  from  Dec.  5,  1866, 
to  Jan.  9,  1867,  in  Oddfellows'  Hall  on  Grand 
Street.  This  success  was,  of  course,  mainly 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  ladies,  who  thus  for 
the  first  time  showed  their  practical  interest 
in  the  movement,  and  though  their  after  ef- 
forts far  exceeded  this  in  pecuniary  results, 
their  labors  and  their  contributions  were  justly 
regarded  at  the  time  as  the  brightest  triumph 
which  the  movement  had  scored. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  CORNERSTONE. 


^■HE  question  of  a  new  site  became 
an  active  one  as  soon  as  it  was 
seen  that  the  Grand  Street  prop- 
^  erty  would  have  to  be  abandoned 
owing  to  the  dissatisfaction  it  created  among 
the  craft,  and  any  number  of  locations  were 
suggested.  The  most  practical  was  one  on 
the  west  side  of  Broadway  between  i8th  and 
19th  Streets  which  Robert  D.  Hoimes  had 
obtained  the  refusal  of  for  $400,000.  That 
price,  however,  was  more  than  the  trustees 
cared  to  assume,  but  while  they  were  cogitat- 
ing the  refusal  was  withdrawn  and  the  prop- 
erty was  disposed  of  for  $680,000.  The  search 
for  a  site  was  a  long  and  persistent  one,  but 
at  the  meeting  of  1869  the  trustees  stated 
that  they  had  purchased  the  piece  of  land  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  23d  Street  and  6th 
Avenue  for  $340,000.  This  choice  seems  to 
have  met  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  fra- 
ternity. It  was  free  of  all  incumbrances  ex- 
cept a  lease  held  by  one  party,  and  when  the 
transfer  was  made  the  entire  cost  was  paid 
with  the  exception  of  a  mortgage  for  $87,500, 
against  which  the  trustees  held  a  mortgage  on 
the  Grand  Street  property  for  $81,500.  The 
23d  Street  purchase  then  yielded  a  rental 
of  $17,000  and  the  trustees,  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  Grand  Street  mortgage  and  this  rental, 
did  not  doubt  their  ability  to  pay  oit  the  bal- 
ance of  $87,500  before  the  mortgage  was  due 
on  May  i,  1870,  pay  all  necessary  expenses 
and  have  a  little  left  over.  Then  with  a  mag- 
nificent piece  of  unencumbered  property  on 
their  hands  they  proposed  to  enter  the  money 


market  as  borrowers  of  a  sum  necessary  to 
build  the  hall,  lookingr  to  the  revenue  aerived 
from  it  and  the  subscriptions  of  the  brethren 
to  pay  off  in  time  the  amount  so  borrowed. 

The  hall  and  asylum  committee  thus  laid 
their  future  plans  before  the  brethren  at  the 
same  meeting: 

There  has  been  received  at  the  Grand  Secretary's 
office  from  Lodges  for  per  capita  tax  to  the  credit 
of  the  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund,  up  to  the  present 
time,  about  $22,000:  rent  of  6th  avenue  property  to 
May  I,  1870,  $17,000;  estimated  per  capita  tax  for 
ensuing  year,  to  be  realized  on  or  before  next  June 
communication,  $22,000.  Add  these  together  and 
we  have  a  sum  of  $61,000,  which,  as  a  little  mathe- 
matical calculation  will  show,  will  meet  the  balance 
of  debt  and  leave  $54,000  and  over  with  which  to 
meet  building  operations. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  building  that  will  cost 
from  $250,000  to  $300,000,  and  to  do  this  a  loan  of 
$200,000  will  be  effected. 

The  interest,  taxes  and  insurance  on  the  property 
will  amount  to  about  $22,000  a  year,  rather  under 
than  over. 

The  income  of  the  building  will  be  from  $30,000 
to  $40,000  annually,  and  this  is  no  exaggerated  cal- 
culation. 

The  debt,  therefore,  as  it  will  be  seen,  will  be 
from  the  completion  of  the  edifice  self-liquidating, 
thus  honoring  and  carrying  out  the  idea  of  the 
noble  originators  of  the  scheme  that  there  should 
be  no  harassing  burden  of  debt  upon  the  fraternity. 

It  is  curious  to  read  this  document,  where 
the  care  with  which  the  course  of  the  future 
was  laid  down  with  so  much  decision,  and 
to  remember  the  herculean  effort  which  was 
needed  in  after  years  to  lift  the  craft  from 
the  slough  into  which  this  self-complacency 
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in  time  landed  it.  However,  everything 
looked  smooth  on  the  surface,  the  future 
seemed  lined  with  golden  promises,  and  it 
was  determined  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Temple  in  June,  1870. 

Napoleon  Le  Brun,  probably  the  most  noted 
architect  of  his  day  in  America,  a  member  of 
the  fraternity,  was  commissioned  to  prepare 
the  plans  of  the  new  structure  and  in  due  time 
his  scheme  was  approved.  Meanwhile  a  de- 
termined effort  was  made  to  add  to  the  build- 
ing fund  and  an  appeal  was  made  in  every 
Lodge.  The  Grand  officers  made  speeches 
nightly  and  all  sorts  of  schemes  were  placed 
on  foot — even  picnics  were  not  thought  inap- 
propriate— to  add  to  the  coffers.  And  here, 
be  it  said,  that  the  Lodges  possessed  of  means 
subscribed  liberally,  many  more  than  once 
dipping  generously  into  the  general  fund,  while 
individual  subscriptions  were  taken  up  at  many 
of  the  meetings.  The  trouble  was  that  the 
system  was  irregular  and,  in  some  cases  quite 
unauthorized.  It  was  said,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  assertion  was  based  on  truth, 
that  not  one  half  of  what  was  raised  in  the 
name  of  the  Temple  reached  the  coflFers  of 
the  Hall  and  Asylum  fund,  and  this,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  any  direct  peculation, 
as  from  the  looseness  of  the  system  wnich  was 
permitted  to  prevail*  However,  loose  as  the 
system  was,  it  yielded  a  considerable  sum  and 
at  the  meeting  in  June,  1870,  the  trustees  an- 
nounced that  the  mortgage  on  their  property 
had  been  paid  oflF,  the  ground  stood  clear  of 
all  indebtedness,  that  they  had  received  in  sub- 
scriptions $15,310.06  and,  besides  had  $44,- 
887.58  in  the  way  of  funds  from  their  regular 
sources  of  income.  The  buildings  on  the  prop- 
erty had  been  removed  and  the  plans  of  the 
architect,  so  far  as  they  had  been  prepared, 
were  fully  approved,  except  that  one  Lodge 
(Pyramid)  had  protested  against  the  walls 
being  of  granite,  as  marble  was  considered 
more  in  keeping  with  Masonic  traditions.  But 
it  was  felt  that  in  the  climate  of  New  York 
granite  was  a  more  enduring  material  than 


marble  and  so  Masonic  tradition  had  to  give 
way  to  practical  truths. 

The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  June  8,  1870, 
under  the  direction  of  the  following  committee : 

M.  *.  W.  -.  John  W.  Simons,  John  H.  Anthon, 
James  M.  Austin,  Jerome  Buck,  Reeves  E. 
Selmes,  John  J.  Gorman,  George  W.  Harris, 
Charles  Sackreuter,  F.  RichshoflFer,  Fred  W. 
Herring,  William  T.  Woodruff,  Oliver  G. 


JAMES  GIBSON. 

Brady,  Samuel  Jones,  Zachariah  Dederick, 
Joseph  J.  Couch,  John  G.  Barker,  Joseph 
Koch,  James  R.  Elsey,  Jesse  B.  Anthony, 
George  W.  Gregory,  Thompson  Burton,  L. 
H.  Conkliri,  Levi  M.  Gano,  William  A.  Brodie 
and  Benjamin  Flagler. 

The  procession  was  a  memorable  one,  the 
grandest  which  New  York  had  ever  yet  seen. 
The  Grand  Lodge  met  in  Irving  Hall  and 
the  array  of  officers,  present  and  past,  as  well 
as  the  representatives  of  foreign  Grand 
Lodges,  made  a  magnificent  sight  with  their 
jewels  and  regalia,  but  to  the  Mason's  heart 
the  most  significant  and  beautiful  part  of  the 
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parade  was  the  long  ranks  of  12,500  Master 
Masons,  arrayed,  according  to  old  regulations, 
"in  dark  clothing,  high  black  hats,  white  linen 
aprons  and  white  gloves,"  who  formed  in  line 
under  the  very  capable  direction  of  the  Grand 
Marshal  of  the  day.  Brother  H.  Clay  Preston. 
On  the  procession  reaching  the  ground  Grand 
Master  Gibson  and  the  other  dignitaries  took 
their  position  on  a  covered  platform  in  the 
east  while  the  Wardens  occupied  similar  plat- 
forms at  their  appropriate  places,  west  and 
south. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  with  all  the 
ritualistic  ceremony  of  the  craft.  The  pro- 
ceedings opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  R. 
L.  Schoonmaker  and  then  an  anthem  writ- 
ten and  composed  by  Harrison  Millard,  was 
sung  by  the  brethren  of  St.  Cecile  Lodge. 

Here  we  meet  to  lay  the  stone. 

Here  our  temple  shall  be  found; 
Here  our  hearts,  not  hands  alone. 

By  the  mystic  tie  are  bound. 
Here  the  craft  will  meet  again 

On  the  level,  tried  and  known, 
Meet  as  brothers,  part  as  men. 

Bound  by  ties  now  sacred  grown. 

The  cornerstone  contained  the  mementos 
usually  placed  in  such  receptacles — copies  of 
Grand  Lodge  transactions,  of  the  printed  or- 
ders of  the  day  and  the  local  newspapers; 
coins,  photographs,  seals  and  the  like.  As  it 
was  lowered  into  its  place  an  anthem,  written 
by  Gen.  Albert  Pike,  was  sung  by  the  breth- 
ren of  St.  Cecile  and  then  Grand  Master  Gib- 
son handed  the  implements  of  the  craft  to 
the  architect  and  finally  the  stone  was  de- 
clared duly  and  truly  laid.  The  brethren  of 
Mozart  Lodge,  Philadelphia,  then  sune:  an  an- 
them written  by  Richard  Vaux,  Past  Grand 
Master  of  Pennsylvania.  Then  followed  an 
oration  by  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Porter,  and  soon 
after  the  brethren  dispersed,  the  two  bands 
which  had  varied  the  proceedings  with  much 
enjoyable  music — Dodworth^s  and  that  of  Mo- 
zart Lodge — leading  the  way.  Most  of  the 
Lodges  had  banquets  or  receptions  in  their 


Lodge  rooms  in  the  evening,  where  they  not 
only  celebrated  the  auspicious  proceedings  of 
the  day  themselves,  but  entertained  many  of 
the  brethren  who  had  poured  in  from  the 
country  Lodges. 

The  scheme  of  the  proposed  bunaing  as 
described  from  the  architect's  plans  was  fully 
detailed  at  the  time  of  the  cornerstone  lay- 
ing and  we  here  copy  one  of  these  notices, 
that  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
**World."  It  not  only  describes  the  building 
but  is  an  apparently  official  account  of  its  in- 
ception and  the  entire  article  is,  from  the  his- 
torian's point  of  view,  well  worth  preserving. 

There  are  now  5,000  Masonic  Lodges  in  this 
country,  with  a  membership  of  500,000.  The  Lodges 
of  this  State  number  700,  containing  100,000  mem- 
bers. Since  1843  a  movement  has  been  in  progress 
in  this  society  to  raise  a  fund,  which,  being  properly 
invested,  should  afford  a  constant  and  perpetual 
endowment  for  an  asylum,  where  every  one  having 
a  legitimate  claim  on  the  benevolence  of  the  order 
might  find  a  ready  answer  to  his  or  her  needs. 
It  was  concluded  that  the  best  means  of  securing 
an  endowment  would  be  to  purchase  real  estate  in 
the  city  of  New  York  sure  to  increase  rather  than 
decrease  in  value,  and  from  its  revenues  to  secure 
an  eternal  and  never-failing  source  of  revenue  for 
the  support  of  an  establishment  in  some  part  of  the 
State,  where  the  proper  beneficiaries  could  receive 
unstinted  attention.  Accordingly,  in  June,  1843,  R- 
W.  Brother  James  Herring  drew  up  a  subscription 
paner  and  $300  was  immediately  subscribed.  Vari- 
ous means  were  taken  to  increase  the  fund  besides 
the  devotion  of  the  surplus  income  of  the  order. 
Edwin  Forrest  gave  $500  in  1859.  Ole  Bull  gave 
concerts  in  its  aid.  In  1849  it  was  $4,121.  In  1858 
it  was  $12,879,  showing  that  it  gained  less  than 
$1,000  a  year  at  that  time.  But  in  i860,  through  do- 
nations from  the  Grand  Lodge,  balls,  etc.,  rose  to 
$31,111.  In  1864  there  were  donations  from  Lodges 
amounting  to  $20,000,  and  the  fund  stood  $74,310. 
Still  increasing  donations  and  a  fair  that  produced 
$50,000  made  it  in  1867  $207,694.  Some  years  earlier 
a  property  had  been  bought  at  Grand  and  Crosby 
streets,  and  $41,875  was  cleared  by  the  sale  of  this  in 
1869.  In  1870  the  fund  stood  $381,013.  It  was  now 
thought  best  to  buy  a  site  for  the  hall,  and  the  plot 
was  purchased  at  the  corner  of  Sixth  avenue  and 
Twenty-third  street  This  property  is  144x98 
feet,  and  cost  $336,126.33.  During  the  same  year  the 
hall  was  commenced.   The  whole  cost  of  the  temple. 
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including  ground,  up  to  this  time,  is  $721,463.81, 
while  the  actual  amount  of  the  fund  is  $500,668.54. 
Finding  that  Masons  did  not  make  up  the  deficiency 
fast  enough,  the  trustees  have  issued  bonds  for 
$400,000  based  on  a  first  mortgage  of  the  property. 
They  hope,  however,  to  have  the  place  clear  of  debt 
before  long,  so  that  they  can  devote  the  income, 
estimated  at  $50,000  per  annum,  to  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  the  asylum. 

The  style  of  architecture  that  has  been  selected  is 
the  renaissance,  and  the  design  is  exceedingly 
chaste  and  well  proportioned.  The  building  is 
five  stories  high,  and  each  story  is  distinctly  repre- 
sented in  the  exterior.  A  pavilion  ornamented  by 
columns  and  surmounted  by  a  quadrangular  dome 
fifty  feet  square  at  the  base  and  rising  155  feet  above 
the  pavement  is  the  main  feature  on  Twenty-third 
street.  Curtains  embellished  with  allegorical  statu- 
ary connect  this  center  compartment  with  corner 
pavilions,  each  twenty-six  feet  square  to  the  base, 
rising  ninety-five  feet  to  the  top  of  the  main  cornice 
and  capped  by  a  Mansard  roof.  The  front  on  Sixth 
avenue  is  in  harmony  with  that  on  Twenty-third 
street. 

The  first  story  is  entirely  arranged  for  stores, 
three  large  ones  on  the  street  and  four  on  the 
avenue.  The  main  entrance  will  be  on  Twenty- 
third  street,  in  the  curtain  next  to  Sixth  avenue, 
and  has  a  Doric  portico.  In  front  of  this  portico 
will  be  placed  two  Masonic  columns,  surmounted  by 
globes  20  feet  high,  the  significance  of  which  will 
be  duly  appreciated  by  Masons.  These,  together 
with  the  statuary  and  the  arms  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
on  the  fifth  story,  will  form  the  only  indications 
of  the  purpose  of  the  building.  This  entrance  leads 
directly  by  a  wide  flight  of  stairs  to  a  large  corridor 
20  feet  wide,  66  feet  long  and  30  feet  high,  on  the 


second  floor,  from  which  immediate  access  is  ob- 
tained on  the  east  side  to  the  Grand  Lodge  room, 
84  feet,  and  30  feet  high,  calculated  to  seat  1,000 
persons  comfortably,  in  addition  to  which  a  gallery 
across  the  west  end  of  the  room  will  accommodate 
150  persons.  The  throne  of  the  Grand  Master  will 
be  in  a  recess  at  the  east  end,  with  retiring  and 
accommodation  rooms  conveniently  located  on  each 
side.  From  this  corridor  is  also  reached  on  the  west 
side  the  parlor  of  the  Grand  Master,  the  parlor  and 
offices  of  the  Grand  Secretary,  the  fire-proof  arch- 
ive-room, and  others.  At  the  north  end  of  the  cor- 
ridor is  the  stairway  leading  to  the  upper  stories. 
The  reception  halls  above  are  20  feet  wide.  68  feet 
long  and  22  feet  high,  from  which  entrance  is  gained 
on  the  east  side  of  three  tylers*  rooms,  connected 
by  ante-rooms  with  three  Blue  Lodge  rooms,  each 
62  feet  long.  On  the  west  side  of  the  corridor  is  a 
large  banqueting  room,  with  steward's  rooms  ad- 
joining. The  stairway  leads  next  to  the  fourth 
story,  which  is  22  feet  high,  and  contains  two  Blue 
Lodge  rooms  and  one  Royal  Arch  chamber  room 
the  same  size  as  those  on  the  floor  below. 

The  latter  room  will  be  arranged  with  certain 
novel  and  valuable  conveniences  and  will  be  com- 
plete in  every  respect. 

The  whole  of  the  fifth  story  will  be  devoted  to 
the  use  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  it  is  believed 
this  Commandery  hall  will  be  the  most  complete 
ever  constructed,  and  will  greatly  increase  the  effect 
of  the  imposing  ceremonies  of  the  order. 

The  first  story  and  all  the  halls,  corridors,  and 
stairways  throughout  will  be  of  the  best  fire-proof 
construction,  and  a  large  elevator  will  traverse  the 
building  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  story,  so  that  in 
case  of  accident  the  entire  building  can  be  emptied 
in  five  minutes. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


FINANCIAL  WORRIMENTS* 


HE  echoes  of  the  cornerstone  lay- 
ing had  hardly  died  away  before 
a  campaign  for  funds  was  entered 
upon.  Something  tangible  had 
been  accomplished  and  the  brethren  were 
asked  to  make  the  measure  of  accomplish- 
ment still  greater.  For  a  time  subscriptions 
flowed  in.  A  Masonic  picnic  yielded  $5,000, 
the  Grand  Commandery  sent  in  $3,000,  and 
the  Grand  Chapter  $7,000,  and  many  of  the 
subordinate  Lodges  contributed  in  wonderful 
liberality,  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  craft  had 
created  an  agency  whose  cry  for  more  was 
insatiable.  At  the  meeting  of  1871,  it  was 
shown  that  $395,000  had  been  sunk  in  land, 
foimdation,  etc.,  and  that  at  least  $400,000 
more  would  be  needed  to  complete  the  work. 
For  this  the  trustees  still  asked  for  subscrip- 
tions, for  it  was  still  their  hope  to  pay  for 
the  entire  construction  as  it  arose,  so  as  to 
leave  the  rents  derived  from  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Asylum.  But  the  subscriptions 
did  not  continue  in  anything  like  the  propor- 
tion required,  the  brethren  began  to  feel  tired 
of  hearing  appeals  read  or  made  in  person  for 
money,  either  out  of  Lodge  funds  or  out  of 
their  pockets,  and  the  inflow  into  the  treasury 
began  to  drag.  Meanwhile  the  walls  of  the 
building  were  rising  up  and  contractors  were 
needing  money,  while  the  wherewithal  had  to 
be  provided  for  interior  furnishing  and  other 
incidentals,  much  of  which  had  been  unfore- 
seen. To  give  them  more  power  in  the  prem- 
ises the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  trustees 
was  amended,  investing  them  with  borrowing 


powers  and  enlarged  scope  in  the  financial 
management  of  the  building.  Then  bonds 
were  issued  and  sold,  but  for  a  time,  altnough 
these  securities  bore  7  per  cent  interest,  they 
were  slow  to  negotiate,  and  a  loan  had  to 
be  arranged  with  the  National  Trust  Com- 
pany. When  Grand  Master  Fox  called  the 
Grand  Lodge  to  order  on  June  3,  1873,  in 
the  building — then  by  no  means  finished,  in- 
ternally— it  was  stated  that  they  had  received 
in  all,  from  all  sources  $837,399.01.  Of  this 
they  had  some  $18,000  on  hand  to  meet  pres- 
ent emergencies,  but  they  had  contracted  debts 
in  bonds  or  loan  amounting  to  $271,000. 

With  the  evidence  before  them  of  a  splendid 
building,  fully  adapted  for  the  uses  of  the  craft, 
and  standing  in  one  of  the  leading  thorough- 
fares of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  new 
world  it  was  thought  that  the  brethren  who 
attended  the  Grand  Lodge  session  of  1873 
would  again  unloosen  the  purse  strinefs  of 
the  Lodges  and  of  their  brethren.  One  re- 
port submitted  said: 

When  three  years  ago  the  cornerstone  was  laid, 
furnishing  a  most  tangible  evidence  of  having  a 
hall  of  our  own,  it  was  thought  that  under  the  in- 
spiration of  that  step  the  means  necessary  to  com- 
plete not  only  the  hall  but  also  to  carry  out  the 
much  more  important  object  of  the  building  of  the 
asylum  would  come  forth  generously  and  amply, 
but  it  has  not  been  so.  While  the  Trustees  have  put 
forth  every  effort,  used  every  exertion,  and  under 
the  vote  of  the  representatives  in  Grand  Lodge  as- 
sembled, have  erected  the  hall,  trusting  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  fraternity  of  this  jurisdiction,  it  is  not 
a  source  of  congratulation  to  us  that  they  have  done 
so  under  difficulties,  and  that  owing  to  financial 
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weakness  they  have  been  compelled  to  borrow 
money  and  mortgage  the  property  to  complete  the 
same.  The  debt  thus  created  only  tends  to  put  off 
the  day  when  the  asylum  can  be  erected.  It  is  a 
debt  that  should  be  met  at  once  by  the  fraternity  of 
the  Sute.  We  of  the  Empire  State  occupy  a  proud 
rank  as  a  body  and  we  should  never  allow  our  repu- 
tation to  be  tarnished  by  the  dragging  along  of  this 
noble  project.  *  ♦  *  The  hall  is  a  monument  of 
our  enterprise,  but  the  asylum  would  be  an  enduring 
monument  of  our  charity. 

With  a  huge  building  practically  needing 
furnishing  throughout  and  new  sources  of  ex- 
penditure rising  into  view  every  day,  expendi- 
tures on  which,  seemingly  no  calculations  had 
been  made,  and  in  addition  to  a  load  of  debt, 
a  fresh  annual  charge  of  interest  added  to 
their  burdens,  the  trustees  for  a  time  almost 
became  disheartened.  Their  object  became 
the  acquisition  of  a  revenue  from  the  building, 
but  this  could  only  be  done  by  the  stores 
and  apartments  being  finished  so  that  they 
might  be  rented.  So  the  cry  went  forth  once 
more  for  subscriptions,  donaticjns — or  any- 
thing in  the  shape  iA  money,  .\gain  the  ladies 
came  to  the  aid  <;f  the  brethren,  and  cm  the 
suggestion,  mainly,  of  Ellwood  E.  Thome, 
then  Deputy  Cirand  Master,  arrangements  for 
a  fair  were  soon  in  progress.  It  seemed  to  en- 
Hst  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  fraternity  in  the 
city  and  long  before  the  arrangements  were 
completed  the  success  of  the  affair  seemed  as- 
sured. But  even  the  most  optimistic  of  the 
brethren*  hardly  anticipated  the  measure  of 
that  success.  The  fair  was  opened  in  Apollo 
I  fall,  on  28th  Street  near  Broadway,  on  March 
15,  1873,  and  it  continued  until  April  12  and 
by  it  $50,912.45  was  added  to  the  Hall  and 
Asylum  Inmd. 

This  enabled  the  trustees  to  push  on  with 
the  work  of  furnishing  the  building  and  on 
May  I,  1873,  the  internal  arrangements  were 
so  far  advanced  that  several  Lodges  took  up 
their  quarters  within  it.  On  that  date  we 
learn  from  the  ''Tribune"  that  the  Temple  was 
opened  May  i,  by  jerusalem  Chapter,  Xo.  8, 
Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  Manhattan,  Atlas, 


Hope,  and  Putnam  Lodges.  Over  five  thou- 
sand persons,  members  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, visited  it  during  the  evening,  and  the 
five  rooms  occupied  by  the  above  named 
bodies  were  crowded  to  their  utmost  capacity. 
In  Hope  Lodge.  Xo.  244,  an  official  visit  was 
made  by  District  Deputy  (  irand  Master  John 
J.  Gorman,  and  an  address  of  welcome  was 
delivered  by  Deputy  Grand  ^laster  Thome. 
This  Lodge  occupied  the  Tuscan  Room.  Put- 
nam Lodge,  X'o.  388.  occupied  the  Ionic 
Room,  and  worked  the  first  degree  on  the 
first  Mason  made  in  the  Temple.  The  Deputy 
Grand  Master  also  visited  this  Lodge,  and 
welcomed  the  members  into  the  Temple. 
Manhattan  Lodge,  Xo.  62,  has  possession  of 
the  Corinthian  Room,  which  barelv  held  the 
large  concourse  of  brethren  assembled  within 
its  walls.  A  very  large  number  of  Grand 
officers  were  present  and  delivered  short  ad- 
dresses prior  to  the  Lodge  raising  the  first 
Master  Mason.  Atlas  Lodge.  Xo.  316,  occu- 
pied the  Composite  Room,  and  among  the 
Grand  officers  present  was  Past  Grand  Stew- 
ard Jno.  Boyd.  After  this  Lodge  closed,  the 
brethren  celebrated  the  event  by  adjourning 
to  a  neighboring  hotel  and  enjoying  a  banquet. 

In  the  Egyptian  Room,  the  Capitular  degree 
of  Mark  Master  was  conferred  upon  Warren 
A.  Conover,  the  son  of  the  builder  ot  the 
Temple.  Past  High  Priest  G.  Dederick  pre- 
sented the  Chapter  with  a  handsome  set  of 
gavels  made  of  rare  wood,  specially  for  use 
on  that  occasion.  After  the  degree  had  been 
conferred  the  Companions  and  Grand  officers 
adjourned  to  the  Banquet  Hall  in  the  upper 
story,  and  there  partook  of  an  excellent  col- 
lation provided  by  the  members  of  Jerusalem 
Chapter,  and  presided  over  by  the  Hiorh  Priest, 
E.  Benschoten. 

The  magnificent  results  of  the  fair,  however, 
were  soon  wiped  out  in  the  apparently  in- 
satiable demand  of  what  some  wearied  breth- 
ren began  to  describe  as  the  Masonic  Franken- 
stein. Other  troubles,  troubles  which  could 
not  have  been  foreseen,  added  to  the  perplexi- 
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ties  of  the  situation  and  to  the  apparently 
inextricable  labyrinth  of  worrinient  and  dis- 
aster. The  financial  situation  in  New  York 
in  the  fall  of  1873  began  to  show  signs  of 
disturbance  and  the  monetary  institutions  and 
capitalists  of  all  sorts  who  had  money  "out" 
began  gathering  it  in  so  as  to  be  m  readi- 
ness for  emergencies.  In  September  one  ot 
those  panics  which  dot  the  history  of  Wall 
Street  burst  and  for  a  short  time  paralyzed 
business.  Call  loans  were  peremptorily  drawn 
in  and  as  some  of  these  had  been  obtained 
by  the  trustees  they  had  to  meet  them  or  see 
their  bonds,  which  they  had  given  as  collat- 
eral, thrown  on  the  market  at  a  g^reatly  de- 
preciated rate.  Many  times  during  that  year 
their  funds  w^ere  wiped  out,  and  but  for  skill- 
ful steering  and  persistent  demands  on  the 
fraternity^  the  result  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
would  have  been  disastrous.  In  this  new 
emergency  the  brethren  certainly  did  their 
duty,  so  there  is  no  need  to  particularize  as 
to  what  any  one  brother  accomplished  or 
what  any  one  Lodge  did.  The  trustees 
handled  during  that  eventful  Masonic  year 
$173,396.72,  but  when  they  reported  to  the 
meeting  of  June,  1874,  only  $1,431.80  of  that 
amount  remained  in  their  hands,  and  besides 
their  indebtedness  had  increased  to  $352,710. 
No  less  than  $932,757  had  been  spent  on  the 
structure  and  it  was  still  far  from  being  com- 
pleted. 

It  was  evident  that  the  salvation  of  the 
scheme  was  the  completion  of  the  work,  so 
all  eflPorts  were  directed  to  that  end.  The 
hunt  for  subscriptions  was  still  kept  up,  but 
more  faith  was  placed  for  speedy  financial 
results  upon  the  sale  of  bonds  and  a  deter- 
mined eflPort  was  made  to  place  these  securi- 
ties. All  Lodges  which  had  the  means  were 
importuned  to  invest  in  one  or  more  of  the 
$1,000.  seven  per  cent  bonds,  and  many  did 


so,  while  the  wealthier  brethren  were  also 
induced  to  put  some  of  their  means  in  that 
form  of  investment.  The  bonds  were  finally 
floated  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  enable  the 
trustees  to  complete  their  work,  although  at 
the  time,  even  with  the  credit  of  the  fraternity 
behind  it,  the  collateral  was  by  no  means  rec- 
ognized as  gilt  edged.  Money  was  also  raised 
among  the  Lodges  by  way  of  notes,  a  source 
of  revenue  which,  while  it  aided  in  the  im- 
mediate relief,  added  afterward  to  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  trustees.  However,  they 
so  far  completed  the  building  that  the  ob- 
ject of  securing  additional  tenants  was  added 
to  the  other  details  which  fell  on  their  shoul- 
ders, and  a  diligent  canvass  to  that  end  was 
made  in  the  city  Lodges.  The  response, 
while  it  did  not  fill  the  building,  was  very 
gratifying  and  although  the  rents  demanded 
were  above  the  market  rental  value  and  some 
little  grumbling  had  been  felt  thereat,  the 
building  at  once  took  its  place  as  the  home 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity  in  New  York. 

As  soon  as  the  completion  appeared  as- 
sured, the  question  of  dedication  was  brought 
up  before  the  trustees  and  it  was  intended 
that  that  function  should  take  place  in 
November,  1874.  But  Lodges  were  moving 
into  the  building  without  waiting  for  that  for- 
mality, and  reflection  served  to  show  that  it 
would  be  much  better  to  have  the  ceremony 
take  place  in  connection  with  the  annual  meet- 
ing, and  the  day  was  fixed  for  June  2,  1875. 
At  that  meeting  a  carefully  prepared  statement 
showed  that  the  trustees  had  received  during 
the  past  year  $303,529.36,  all  of  which  had 
been  paid  out  with  the  exception  of  $2,036.60. 
The  building,  which  had  originally  been  ex- 
pected to  cost  $800,000,  had  used  up,  in  site, 
structure,  furniture  and  "etceteras''  $1,278,- 
646.27,  while  the  indebtedness  was  $554.3^)0. 


CHAPTER  Vffl- 


THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 


i/jMwuaijS  soon  as  the  date  for  dedication 
BKAi  iH  finally  determined  on  Grand 
B^l^lB  Master  Thorne,  with  characteris- 
r  IfiBr  mi  energy,  instituted  arrange- 
ments to  make  the  ceremony  pass  ott  with  all 
the  eclat  possible.  In  order  that  no  additional 
burden  should  fall  on  the  trustees  he  ordered 
a  special  dedication  fund  to  be  inaugurated 
and  appointed  John  W.  Simons,  Zachariah 
Dederick,  James  Ten  Eyck,  John  T.  Conover 
and  Stephen  E.  Gardner  as  a  committee  to 
attend  to  the  details  of  the  day's  ceremonies. 
But  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  no  member  of 
the  craft  worked  harder  than  he  did  himself 
to  make  these  ceremonies  not  only  success- 
ful but  an  honor  to  the  fraternity. 

The  arrangements  were  made  on  a  large 
scale  and  as  the  time  approached  for  the  cere- 
mony not  only  were  the  members  of  tne  frater- 
nity aroused  to  a  full  sense  of  its  importance 
but  the  feeling  spread  over  the  city  and  proba- 
bly was  awaited  with  more  expectancy  than 
any  dedication  event  had  created  in  the  history 
of  the  municipality.  When  the  designated  day 
arrived  and  it  was  seen  that  magnificent 
weather  was  to  attend  the  exercises  it  seemed 
as  if  nothing  was  wanted  to  make  the  occa- 
sion a  brilliant  one.  The  town  was  filled  with 
Freemasons  of  all  grades,  Knights  Templars, 
Royal  Arch  Companions,  Royal  and  Select 
Masters,  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite 
brethren,  Representatives  of  other  Grand 
Lodges  and  dignitaries  of  all  ranks,  and  when 
the  rolls  were  footed  up  it  was  found  that 
23,119  Master  Masons — by  whatever  other 


titles  they  bore — took  part  in  the  parade  which 
commenced  the  day's  proceedings.  As  con- 
temporary accounts  are  more  valuable  for  his- 
torical purposes  than  those  which  are  com- 
piled at  later  date,  mainly  because  they  give 
contemporary  impressions,  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  parade,  taken  from  the  New  York 
*'Herald,''  of  Thursday,  June  3,  1875,  will  be 
found  more  interesting  than  anything  which 
a  later  historian  could  compile: 

Wednesday  was  indeed  a  gala  day  in  New  York, 
and  seldom  has  the  city  worn  such  a  holiday  look 
in  these  the  early  days  of  leafy  June,  as  it  presented 
during  the  time  the  great  Masonic  pageant  moved 
over  its  pavements.  The  sun  shone  brightly,  yet 
not  too  hotly,  on  the  moving  masses  of  the  brothers 
of  the  Mystic  Tic,  and  the  spectacle  presented  was 
one  only  to  be  seen  once  in  a  lifetime.  Twenty- 
six  thousand  stalwart,  intelligent  and  upright  men 
were  formed  in  solid  column  and  marched  steadily 
forward  over  the  route  laid  down  for  the  procession 
and  as  they  moved  thousands  upon  thousands  of  in- 
terested spectators  lined  the  sidewalks  and  viewed 
the  scene.  There  was  ample  color  and  variety  given 
to  the  column  by  the  banners,  the  music  and  the 
regalia.  The  handsome  uniforms  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  their  flashing  sword  blades,  glittering 
decorations  and  waving  plumes  filled  the  eye  and 
gratified  the  inherent  love  of  the  beautiful  that  is 
implanted  in  every  human  breast.  But  it  was  not 
the  brilliance  of  the  Knights  alone  that  gave  interest 
to  the  occasion,  for  in  the  solid  masses  of  Blue 
Lodge  Masons,  in  their  simple  linen  aprons,  was 
manifested  the  strength  and  importance  of  the  order. 

No  event  has  occurred  in  Masonic  history,  cither 
in  this  or  the  Old  World,  around  which  will  gather 
more  pleasant  memories  than  those  which  attach  to 
the  great  procession  that  on  Wednesday  marched 
through  the  streets  of  New  York.  The  members  of 
the  fraternity  who  assembled  represented  an  idea 
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that  is  social,  protective  and  charitable.  There  was 
not  a  man  who  wore  a  badge  but  was  sworn  to 
obey  a  law  that  made  him  the  guardian  of  his 
brother's  welfare  and  the  protector  of  his  widow 
and  orphan.  There  was  not  a  man  present  who  by 
oath  was  not  bound  to  oppose  evil  with  good,  error 
with  truth,  wrong  with  right  and  to  battle  with 
vice  in  every  shape.  It  was  a  vast  fraternity,  know- 
ing no  sect  or  section,  and  guided  only  by  principle, 
the  cornerstone  of  which  is  charity.  The  march 
was  made  admirably.  The  arrangements  of  the 
Grand  Marshal  and  his  assistants  were  in  every  way 
successful,  and,  altogether,  the  occasion  is  one  that 
may  well  be  long  remembered.  Few  spectators  who 
looked  upon  the  display  could  fail  to  observe  not 
merely  the  dignity  and  decorum  that  marked  the 
entire  proceedings,  the  solidity  and  strength  of  the 
several  organizations  and  the  moral  power  which 
they  represented;  but  they  must  also  have  remarked 
that  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  country 
were  present,  and  that  old  age,  intellect  and  ex- 
perience were  largely  represented  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  line. 

It  is  a  theme  of  general  comment  that  there  never 
has  been  an  occasion  of  this  character  in  the  city 
of  New  York  when  more  decorum  was  exhibited 
and  more  universal  admiration  expressed.  The  Ma- 
sonic fraternity  may  well  feel  glad  that  the  day  had 
been  blessed  both  by  heaven  and  by  the  congratula- 
tions of  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  scene  was  especially  attractive  to  the  ladies, 
for  they  turned  out  at  an  exceptionally  early  hour 
in  immense  numbers,  and  were,  manifestly,  much 
pleased  by  what  they  saw.  Many  were  wives  or 
sisters  of  Masons  in  the  line,  and  greeted  their 
friends  or  relatives  as  they  passed.  The  house- 
tops were  gay  with  fluttering  bunting,  and  every 
window  and  doorstep  along  the  route  was  filled  with 
its  quota  of  beauty.  Hotels  were  decorated,  store 
windows  were  dressed  in  Masonic  colors  and  em- 
blems, and  private  residences  were  in  gala  dress  in 
honor  of  the  occasion.  The  day  was  devoted  to 
the  work  of  dedicating  a  temple  whose  revenues  go 
to  the  support  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and 
the  charitable  feature  of  Masonry  was  dwelt  upon 
by  those  who  witnessed  the  procession. 

Long  before  nine  o'clock,  the  hour  appointed  for 
the  moving  of  the  column,  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Nineteenth  street  and  Fifth  avenue  was  thronged 
by  a  sight-seeing  multitude.  Mounted  Masons 
dashed  up  and  down  the  avenue,  delivering  and  re- 
ceiving orders,  Templars  in  regalia  hurried  to  and 
fro,  and  bands  of  music  were  to  be  heard  on  every 
side.  The  stoops,  balconies  and  windows  of  the 
houses  in  the  neighborhood  were  at  an  early  hour 


occupied,  and  the  impatience  of  the  throng  seemed 
to  be  subdued  by  the  occasional  passing  of  a  Lodge, 
a  band  or  an  equestrian  Mason.  At  an  early  hour 
the  different  divisions  took  up  their  positions  in  the 
streets  on  either  side  of  Fifth  avenue,  from  Ninth  to 
Nineteenth  street.  The  preparatory  programme,  as 
published,  was  fully  carried  out,  but  notwithstanding 
the  perfect  order  that  prevailed  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn did  not  move  until  twenty-two  minutes  past 
nine.  At  nine  o'clock  the  mounted  police  fell  into 
line,  and  as  the  music  of  the  Fifth  Regiment  Band 
broke  on  the  air  they  started  off.  The  appearance 
of  the  men  and  horses  was  very  fine  and  showed 
careful  training. 

The  head  of  the  column  reached  Washington 
square  at  half-past  nine  and  passed  in  review  before 
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the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The 
Grand  Lodge,  headed  by  M.-.  W.-.  Grand  Master 
Thome,  arrived  at  the  stand,  erected  on  the  northern 
part  of  the  fountain  circle,  about  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  procession  began  to  move.  The  stand  was 
gayly  decorated  with  American  flags,  and  the  only 
Masonic  emblem  visible  was  the  handsome  banner 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  which  the  members  had 
brought  with  them. 

The  scene  at  this  point  was  very  impressive. 
From  the  grand  stand,  up  Fifth  avenue,  as  far  as 
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the  eye  could  reach  the  thoroughfare,  was  seen  a 
moving  mass  of  white  feathers,  interspersed  with  gay 
banners  at\d  the  glitter  of  steel,  as  the  Knights 
Templars  marched  forward  in  serried  ranks  or  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  or  triangle. 

A  Knight  Templar  from  Canada  attracted 
general  notice.  He  is  called  Sir  Thomas  Hodges, 
and  is  a  member  of  Kingston  Commandery,  On- 
tario. He  was  dressed  in  a  white  surcoat,  with 
Maltese  cross  in  the  center;  long  white  mantle; 
scarlet  cap.  a  portion  of  which  hung  down  behind, 
with  a  passion  cross  in  front;  a  long  white  mantle, 
with  Maltese  cross  on  the  left  arm;  black  sash  and 
black  sword  and  scabbard. 

In  the  regular  order  the  divisions  passed  in  re- 
view. It  is  estimated  that  each  division  contained 
1,000  men,  distributed  in  Lodges  as  follows:  Ninth, 
12  Lodges;  Tenth,  15  Lodges;  Eleventh,  16  Lodges; 
Twelfth,  IS  Lodges;  Thirteenth,  17  Lodges;  Four- 
teenth, 14  Lodges;  Fifteenth.  11  Lodges;  Sixteenth, 
14  Lodges;  Seventeenth,  13  Lodges;  Eighteenth,  12 
Lodges;  Nineteenth,  12  Lodges;  Twentieth,  9 
Lodges;  Twenty-first,  10  Lodges;  Twenty-second. 
II  Lodges;  Twenty-third,  10  Lodges;  Twenty- 
fourth,  10  Lodges,  and  Twenty-fifth.  12  Lodges. 
*♦****♦♦♦ 

The  head  of  the  pageant  swung  gracefully  from 
the  crosstown  thoroughfare  into  the  avenue  of  all 
American  avenues.  Every  window  in  Delmonico's 
was  occupied,  and  never  before  did  the  wealth  of 
blooming  shrubs  and  plants  on  that  well-known 
corner  seem  so  fresh  or  so  fragrant.  The  immen- 
sity of  the  pageant  grew  upon  the  spectator  with 
moment,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  there  have  been  few 
more  impressive  parades  in  this  country.  And  there 
were  many  distinguished  men  who  formed  a  part 
of  that  procession.  There  a  prominent  man  of  let- 
ters walked  by  the  side  of  a  comrade  unknown  to 
the  world;  there  a  man  worth  millions  formed  part 
of  a  phalanx  with  the  small  though  thrifty  trades- 
man. 

The  parade  was  under  the  direction  of  Brother 
Henry  Clay  Preston,  who  was  Grand  Marshal  of 
the  day,  and  the  start  was  from  Fifth  avenue  and 
Nineteenth  street. 

The  first  seven  divisions  were  composed  of 
Knights  Templars  both  of  New  York  and  of  other 
jurisdictions,  the  place  of  honor  in  the  rear  of  the 
seventh  division  being  occupied  by  the  Grand  Com- 
mandery of  New  York  and  its  guests.  Among  these 
the  representative  of  the  Canada  fratres  attracted 
much  attention  from  his  peculiar  costume,  being 
that  of  the  English  Templars. 

The  8th  division  was  appropriated  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite,  both  juris- 


dictions being  represented;  to  the  Grand  Council  of 
Royal  and  Select  Masters;  and  to  the  Grand  Chap- 
ter of  Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  to  aged  and  infirm 
Masons.   This  division  was  in  carriages. 

The  next  seventeen  divisions  consisted  of  Master 
Masons,  all  dressed  in  black  suits  and  white  gloves 
and  white  lamb-skin  aprons,  constituting,  if  not  the 
most  gorgeous,  a  very  striking  and  pleasant  part  of 
the  procession.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  Lodges 
were  represented,  several  of  them  being  from  New 
Jersey,  with  delegates  from  Pennsylvania,  St.  John's 
Lodge  No.  I,  in  the  25th  division,  with  the  Bible  on 
which  Washington  took  the  oath  as  first  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  26th  and  last  division  consisted  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  the  whole  procession  being  terminated  by 
the  Grand  Master,  M.-.  W.-.  Bro.  Ellwood  E. 
Thome,  accompanied  by  two  Grand  Stewards  carry- 
ing rods. 

In  the  Grand  Lodge  the  paraphernalia  necessary 
to  the  ceremonies  of  the  dedication  were  borne,  such 
as  the  Symbolic  Lodge,  the  elements  of  corn,  wine 
and  oil.  and  the  square,  level  and  plumb,  carried  by 
the  chief  architect,  Bro.  Napoleon  le  Brun.  In  this 
division  were  also  the  guests  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in 
carriages. 

The  procession,  thus  formed,  marched  as  follows: 
Down  Fifth  avenue,  passing  in  review  before  the 
Grand  Lodge;  continuing  down  South  Fifth  avenue 
to  Canal  street,  Canal  street  to  Broadway,  up 
Broadway  to  Fourteenth  street,  Fourteenth  street  to 
Fifth  avenue,  up  Fifth  avenue  to  Twenty-second 
street,  Twenty-second  street  to  Broadway,  Broadway 
to  Twenty-third  street.  Twenty-third  street  to  Madi- 
son avenue,  Madison  avenue  to  Thirty-fourth  street. 
Thirty-fourth  street  to  Fifth  avenue.  Fifth  avenue 
to  Twenty-third  street.  Twenty-third  street  to  Sev- 
enth avenue,  when  the  First,  Second,  'ihird  and 
Fourth  Divisions  proceeded  to  Seventh  avenue, 
right  into  Twenty-fourth  street;  the  Fifth,  Sixth, 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Divisions  right  into  Twenty- 
fifth  street,  and  formed  double  column.  The  Ninth, 
Tenth.  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Divisions  continued 
the  march  down  Seventh  avenue,  left  into  Twenty- 
second  street.  The  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  Fif- 
teenth and  Sixteenth  Divisions,  left  into  Twenty- 
first  street;  Seventeenth.  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  . 
and  Twentieth  Divisions,  left  into  Twentieth  street, 
and  formed  double  column.  The  Twenty-first, 
Twenty-second,  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth 
Divisions  continued  down  Twenty-first  street  to  the 
ferry.  The  Twenty-fifth  Division  halted  at  Seventh 
avenue.  Upon  arriving  at  the  places  above  desig- 
nated each  devision  was  dismissed  by  its  chief. 
When  the  right  of  the  rear  division  reached  the  en- 
trance to  the  temple  it  halted,  open  column,  face 
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inward,  and  entered  the  Grand  Lodge  room  in  re- 
verse order,  headed  by  the  Grand  Master. 

The  head  of  the  column  reached  Washington 
Square  at  half-past  nine,  and  the  whole  body  passed 
in  review  before  the  Grand  Lodge.  That  body  had 
arrived  at  the  point  of  review,  or  stand,  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  fountain  center  about  half-past 
eight.  The  stand  was  gayly  decorated  with  Ameri- 
can flags  and  with  the  beautiful  banner  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  which  had  been  recently  persented  by  sev- 
eral ladies  through  Brother  Brown,  the  Grand 
Standard  Bearer. 

The  scene  at  this  point  was  very  impressive. 
From  the  grand  stand,  up  Fifth  avenue,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  on  the  thoroughfare,  was  seen  a 
moving  mass  of  white  feathers,  interspersed  with 
gay  banners  and  the  glitter  of  steel,  as  the  Knights 
Templars  marched  forward  in  serried  ranks,  or  in 
the  form  of  a  cross  or  triangle.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  dignitaries  of  the  order  in  carriages, 
and  by  at  least  fifteen  thousand  Master  Masons,  the 
whole  line  amounting,  as  we  have  already  said,  to 
about  twenty-four  thousand. 

When  the  parade  was  dismissed  Grand  Mas- 
ter Thorne  proceeded  with  the  ceremony  of 
dedication  in  the  presence  of  over  a  thousand 
brethren,  according  to  the  prescribed  ritual. 
The  proceedings  commenced  with  prayer  by 
Grand  Chaplain  Webster,  then  a  hymn.  *Thou 
Who  Art  God  Above."  and  Grand  Chaplain 
Schoonmaker  read  the  sixth  chapter  of  tne 
second  Book  of  Chronicles.  When  it  was 
concluded  the  Grand  Master  addressed  the 
brethren  as  follows: 

We  have  assembled  at  this  time  and  in  this  place 
to  crown  the  labor  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury by  solemnly  dedicating  and  setting  apart  this 
building  for  the  purposes  of  the  great  fraternity  of 
which  we  are  all  proud  to  be  constituent  members, 
and  while  we  may  justly  feel  elated  that  in  this,  the 
great  commercial  metropolis  of  the  country,  there  is 
at  least  a  temple  builded  with  the  best  care  an^ 
appliances  of  human  skill.  j?arnished  and  adorned  in 
a  manner  fitting  the  power  and  wealth  of  loo.ooo 
craftsmen  of  this  jurisdiction,  yet  that,  after 
all,  is  the  least  important  part  of  the  work. 
These  solid  walls,  built  to  stand  unshaken  be- 
fore generations  yet  unborn,  the  proud  dome  over- 
looking the  marts  where  commerce  and  manufacture 
give  sustenance  to  millions,  may  lend  additional 
luster  to  the  eye  and  an  honest  swelling  of  the  heart 
of  the  craftsmen  who  look  upon  them  and  feel  that 
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this  is  the  work  of  their  hands,  the  splendid  result 
of  their  labor,  devotion  and  sacrifice.  The  earnest 
and  gratefully  received  congratulations  from  every 
part  of  the  world  may  excuse  our  joy  on  this  festal 
day.  But  more  than  all  this  is  our  reflection  that 
with  the  close  of  this  day's  labor  we  have  reached 
the  second  step  in  that  undertaking,  conceived  in 
fear  and  amid  doubt  and  perplexity  that  there 
should  be  erected  in  the  city  of  New  York  a  hall, 
the  revenues  of  which  are  to  be  a  perpetual  and  an 
unalienable  endowment  to  the  largest  system  of  be- 
nevolence ever  undertaken  by  the  craft.  This  hall, 
therefore,  is  not  so  much  for  the  convenience  of 
our  working — in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
word — as  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  aged  and  needy 
brethren,  the  destitute  widows  and  orphans  of  our 
hottsehold.  I  would,  therefore,  dear  brethren,  while 
we  pause  for  the  solemn  services  of  this  occasion, 
that  we  here  and  now  gather  fresh  zeal,  more  earnest 
devotion,  more  unchangeable  resolve  to  go  on  with 
the  appointed  labor.  I  would  that  in  your  prayers 
you  solicit  from  the  Great  Architect  not  only  the 
continuance  of  the  blessings  He  has  thus  far  and  so 
abundantly  showered  upon  the  works  of  your  hands, 
but  that  He  will  give  light  and  courage  and  tireless 
energy  to  persevere  unto  the  end.  I  would  that  you 
may  all  understand  and  appreciate  how  great,  how 
noble,  how  elevating  is  the  design  drawn  upon  our 
trestle-board  by  the  founders  of  this  enterprise,  and 
that  it  may  be  given  to  each  of  you  to  give  a  por- 
tion at  least  of  his  Masonic  life  to  the  completion  of 
the  task  still  before  us,  looking  not  here  for  our 
rewards,  but  remembering  that  our  Father  who 
seeth  in  secret  will  reward  us  openly,  remembering 
that  when  we  have  received  the  summons  which 
bids  us  lay  down  the  working  tools  of  our  profes- 
sion and  pass  to  the  better  life  beyond,  the  gratitude 
and  prayers  of  the  little  ones  will  adorn  our  memory 
as  with  gems  of  untold  value.  I  now  invoke  your 
assistance  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  dedication. 

The  Bible  and  lights  were  displayed  and 
the  Grand  Secretary  read  the  resolution  di- 
recting the  dedication  on  that  day.  James  W. 
Husted,  Deputy  Grand  Master,  formally  asked 
the  Grand  Master  to  dedicate  the  hall,  and 
the  building  committee  and  the  architect  and 
the  builder  surrendered  the  edifice  into  tne 
keeping  of  the  fraternity.  The  dedication 
march  followed  and  all  other  proceedings  cus- 
tomary on  such  occasions  were  gone  through 
in  due  and  ample  form.  When  they  were 
completed  the  Grand  Master  presented  one 
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of  his  predecessors,  John  L.  Lewis,  who  de- 
livered the  customary  oration  and  was  listened 
to  with  the  attention  which  the  occasion,  the 
theme  and  the  orator  deserved.  He  spoke  as 
follows : 

DEDICATORY  ORATION. 

My  Brethren: — ^There  is  a  word,  one  of  the  most 
simple  and  familiar  utterances  of  our  mother  tongue, 
the  medium  of  an  idea  which  when  conceived  or 
spoken  never  fails  to  enkindle  the  best,  the  purest 
and  the  holiest  emotions  of  our  nature.  It  is  lisped 
in  the  cradle  of  infancy,  and  its  influence  never 
ceases  to  be  felt  till  the  narrow  walls  of  the  grave 
have  finally  stifled  all  thought  and  stilled  every 
earthly  sensation.  With  it  even  the  checkered 
phases  of  life  are  happy;  without  it  the  uttermost 
miseries  of  desolation  and  destitution — when  deso- 
lation and  destitution  have  become  to  be 
keenly  felt — have  reached  their  profoundest 
deep.  To  the  schoolboy  it  is  the  ultimate  haven 
of  delight:  it  sends  its  enlightening  and  cheering 
rays  to  the  bosom  of  the  prodigal;  the  youthful 
maiden  turns  to  its  loss  upon  her  bridal  morn,  as 
the  single  drop  of  bitterness  in  her  full  cup  of  an- 
ticipated joy.  and  continues  to  deplore  it  until  it 
has  been  won  again  in  a  new  relation;  and  the  hus- 
band and  the  father  looks  forward  to  it  as  the  ful- 
fillment of  his  richest  reward  for  his  daily  labors. 
The  wanderer  and  the  fugitive  dwell  upon  the 
thought  of  it  as  a  final  recompense  for  all  sorrows 
and  trials,  and  the  voyager  in  a  torrid  clime,  or 
upon  ice-bound  seas,  is  revived  into  new  energy  by 
its  fond  recollection. 

And  yet,  for  nearly  a  century,  during  which 
thrones  and  kingdoms  had  fallen,  nations  had  up- 
risen, the  tides  of  great  revolutions  had  swept  over 
the  earth,  exalting  here,  desolating  there,  and  dur- 
ing which,  above  all,  an  Hesperian  Republic  took 
its  place  among  the  dominions  of  the  earth,  and 
whose  bounds  were  spanned  only  by  the  mighty 
shores  of  oceans,  our  fraternity  in  the  State  of  New 
York  had  no  central  home.  Although  it  had  toiled 
through  so  many  years  of  existence  to  provide 
homes  for  the  houseless  and  otherwise  unfriended 
children  of  want,  shelterless  against  the  chill  blasts 
of  poverty,  yet  it  had  denied  itself  what  it  had  so 
freely  furnished  to  others— the  shelter  of  a  family 
roof  tree. 

And  it  was  not  because  there  were  none  of 
mighty  soul  and  lofty  intellect,  of  pure  hearts  and 
kindly  natures  in  its  midst,  who  loved  it  with  a  zeal 
and  devotion  as  ardent  as  that  which  they  bore  to 
their  country.    Passing  by  such  honored  names  as 


those  of  George  Harrison  and  his  compeers — men 
as  full  grown  morally  and  mentally  as  they  were 
physically,  men  of  renown  in  council  and  in  the 
professional,  mechanical  and  commercial  pursuits  of 
life,  not  omitting  those  eneaged  in  ap^riculture  in 
one  of  our  far-off  colonial  days,  some  of  whose 
names  will  live  in  our  pubHc  annals  when  even  this 
proud  fabric  shall  have  crumbled  into  dust — let  us 
approach  the  feet  of  him  who  was  first  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  fraternity  of  the  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons, hailing  under  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  humblest  and  the  last,  even 
of  our  apprentices,  is  thrilled  with  a  livelier  and 
loftier  emotion,  when  he  remembers  that  he  is  con- 
nected with  an  institution  which  had  once  for  its 
chief  one  so  distinguished  as  Robert  R.  Livingston. 
It  will  not  be  the  least  among  his  proud  recollec- 
tions that  this  revered  chieftain  fulfills  the  word  of 
poesy — that  he  was  truly  "to  the  manor  born" — a 
native  son  of  New  York.  For  its  welfare  were  the 
earliest  thoughts  and  ardent  strivings  of  his  youth, 
when  governmental  oppression  was  threatening  its 
life,  for  its  best  interests  were  given  the  exercise  of 
a  lofty  intellect,  unwearied  toil  and  unbounded  gen- 
erosity. My  brothren  need  not  be  reminded  of  the 
outlines  of  his  eventful  history. 

It  was  not  reserved  for  him,  nor  for  the  men  of 
renown  who  immediately  succeeded  him,  to  accom- 
plish an  enterprise  which  lay  near  the  hearts  of  all. 
It  was  not  the  will,  and  it  may  be  not  the  means, 
but  the  way  that  was  wanting.  From  time  to  time 
the  subject  of  a  Masonic  hall  was  broached,  but 
it  ended  in  resolutions  only.  The  beginning  was 
desirous  and  apparently  easy,  but  the  eye  of  faith 
had  not  included  the  successful  consummation;  and 
so  even  the  beginning  was  not  begun.  It  is  emi- 
nently proper  to  note  some  of  the  movements  made 
at  different  periods  toward  the  building  of  a  literal 
and  permanent  Grand  Orient  as  found  in  our  annals. 
Prior  to  1817  the  Grand  Lodge  was  held  and  its 
official  center  found  in  such  places  in  the  city  of 
New  York  as  were  temporarily  engaged  for  that 
purpose.  With  the  Masonic  seat  of  government  in 
that  city,  then  as  now,  the  most  obviously  proper 
place,  there  was  yet  no  particular  locality  which  it 
could  claim  as  its  own  in  that  rapidly  growing  me- 
tropolis. Feeling  this  want,  the  Grand  Lodge,  on 
the  i8th  day  of  June,  1817,  when  the  craft  were 
prosperous,  if  not  rich,  seemingly  bowed  itself  to 
ask  of  the  city  corporation  a  lease  of  vacant  apart- 
ments in  the  almshouse  for  that  purpose.  Suitable 
public  halls  for  this  purpose  did  not  exist  at  any 
central  point  within  the  city  bounds.  The  request, 
however,  was  refused;  for  what  reason  we  are  not 
informed.    Perhaps  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
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on  the  result,  although  tliere  was  no  humiliation  in 
the  proposal. 

It  was  on  the  7th  day  of  June,  1843,  that  the 
first  decisive  and  finally  successful  step  was  taken. 
On  that  day  a  memorial  was  presented  in  Grand 
Lodge  praying  that  measures  might  be  taken  for 
the  creation  of  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a  Masonic  hall  and  asylum.  This  memorial  was 
subscribed  by  100  brethren,  each  of  whom  pledged 
himself  to  pay  the  sum  of  $300,  and  a  continuous 
annual  contribution.  Forever  honored  be  their 
names  and  memories  by  all,  and  they  should  be  in- 
scribed the  first  and  highest  upon  the  sacred  roll  of 
honor. 

It  has  been  said  that  an  humble  brother  of  limited 
means,  and  dependent  upon  his  daily  labor  for  his 
daily  bread,  inaugurated  this  enterprise  by  laying  a 
silver  dollar  upon  the  altar,  as  the  first  gift  to  the 
"Hall  and  Asylum  Fund"  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
New  York.  If  this  be  so,  deaf  must  be  our  ears, 
mute  our  voices  and  deadened  our  hearts  to  every 
generous  emotion,  if  we  do  not  on  this  day  of  jubi- 
lee pronounce  the  name  of  Greenfield  Pote,  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  then  Grand  Tyler,  as  the  first 
true-hearted  donor  of  that  which  equals  the  widow's 
mite,  since  expanded  into  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  dollars. 

In  the  meantime  action  upon  the  subject  was 
taken  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  by 
spirited  individual  Lodges,  by  the  exertions  of  large- 
hearted  and  self-denying  brethren,  and  by  conven- 
tions of  brethren,  of  which  it  may  not  be  an  undue 
partiality  to  name  that  which  was  held  at  Albany 
on  the  7th  day  of  February,  185 1.  at  which  fifty 
Lodges,  then  constituting  onc-ihird  oi  the  whole 
number  in  the  State,  were  represented,  city  and 
country  alike  in  proportion,  and  whose  determined 
action  gave  an  onward  impulse  to  the  grand  design. 

Twenty-five  years  ago — a  quarter  of  a  century — 
the  speaker  who  now  addresses  you  entered  the 
Grand  Lodge  as  a  member.  He  had  then  attained 
that  which,  in  a  calm  review  of  the  past,  he  deems  to 
have  been  the  proudest  distinction  of  his  Masonic 
life — the  Mastership  of  his  mother  Lodge — filled  as 
that  life  has  been  by  the  overwhelming  kindness 
and  partiality  of  his  beloved  and  honored  Masonic 
brethren,  with  honors  and  titles.  Rank  and  dis- 
tinction he  has  enjoyed,  but  there  never  has  been 
rank  or  distinction  so  much  prized,  and  which  so 
satisfied  every  longing  of  ambition,  as  that  of  being 
Master  of  a  Lodge;  none  which  he  ever  labored 
more  industriously  and  faithfully  to  fill.  And  hav- 
ing been  led  into  this  personal  allusion,  pardon  an- 
other— the  last  and  only  one  that  will  be  thrust 
upon  your  notice.    Although  entitled  by  rank  and 


degree  to  bear  the  insignia  of  the  highest  Masonic 
distinction  in  this  hemisphere,  and  which  is  in  fact 
only  worn  upon  necessary  public  occasions,  yet  the 
jewel  dearest  to  him,  and  that  which  is  daily  worn 
next  his  heart,  is  the  unpretending  badge  of  a  Ma- 
sonic veteran. 

At  the  period  denoted  there  were  about  100 
Lodges  in  the  State,  with  a  membership  not  ex- 
ceeding 15,000,  including  the  large  number  of  un- 
affiliated within  their  range;  to-day  there  are  about 
700  Lodges,  with  a  registered  membership  of  over 
87,000.  Then  there  were  differences  among  the  Ma- 
sons of  our  State  as  to  questions  of  regularity  and 
jurisdiction;  to-day  there  is  cordial  and  unbroken 
union. 

Situated  within  the  heart  of  the  greatest  city  of 
our  continent — emphatically  great  in  all  the  elements 
of  greatness — and  to  be  henceforth  the  home  of  the 
craft,  this  Masonic  temple  cannot  fail  to  be  in  future 
the  theatre  of  most  interesting  events,  not  only  in 
our  local  history,  but  that  of  the  Masonic  world. 

"Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way," 
and  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  arrogance,  but  in  the  asser- 
tion of  an  evident  truth,  connected,  too,  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  high  responsibility  which  it  imposes,  it 
is  said  that  the  imperial  crown  designated  by  the 
poet  has  quietly  but  naturally  passed  from  the  East- 
ern to  the  Western  Continent  as  the  seat  of  Ma- 
sonic supremacy,  and  that  the  city  of  New  York 
must  hereafter  be  the  central  star,  not  only  of  this 
continent  but  of  all  lands.  Hither  will  come  from 
every  clime  those  who  seek  universal  brotherhood, 
or  who  seek  relief;  hitherward  will  bend  the  steps 
of  those  who  seek  for  light;  hitherward  will  turn  all 
those  who  desire  communion  in  high  converse  with 
their  gifted  brethren,  whithersoever  dispersed. 
Within  these  walls  will  be  discussed  by  masterly 
intellects  all  those  questions  which  touch  the  great 
heart  of  the  fraternity  in  this  and  other  lands;  and 
here  will  be  determined  much  of  the  character  of 
its  future  for  weal — we  trust  never  for  woe. 

It  may  be  thought — it  is  thought — that  the  cere- 
monies and  the  events  of  this  hour  affect  only  the 
brethren  of  the  mystic  tie.  If  it  were  no  more  than 
this  we  could  still  rejoice  with  a  joy  unspeakable. 
But  these  are  so  deeply  entwined  with  our  common 
humanity,  so  intimately  connected  with  a  higher 
civilization,  so  pregnant  with  considerations  that 
affect  not  only  our  craft  but  the  mass  of  our  nation- 
ality, that  it  were  false  to  duty  to  refrain  from  their 
presentation. 

With  questions  of  State  or  the  administrations 
of  governments,  and  with  religious  sects  or  their 
peculiar  creeds,  our  institution  in  its  sphere  or  duty 
has  no  part  or  lot    Tolerance  to  all  and  bias 
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toward  none  are  its  cardinal  principles  of  belief  and 
action,  leaving  every  brother  free  to  act  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  only  requiring 
him  to  be  loyal  to  his  country,  true  to  his  fellow 
men  and  obedient  to  his  God.  But  we  are  deeply 
concerned  in  that  which  affects  the  character  and 
stability  of  governments,  and  the  peace  and  purity 
of  churches,  in  their  effects  upon  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  The  advocates  of  peace,  we  have  avowed 
before  high  heaven  that  the  sword  shall  not  devour 
forever;  that  toleration  shall  be  the  practice,  as  it 
is  the  rule,  in  every  free  land,  and  that  art  and 
science  shall  receive  that  protection  and  encourage- 
ment which  they  so  eminently  require  in  their  strug- 
gles with  a  worldly  spirit. 

The  pageant  of  this  hour  will  soon  be  over  and  be 
among  the  things  of  the  past;  but  our  mission  will 
never  pass  away.  It  may  be  that  some  earnest 
spirits  are  looking  for  the  advent  of  that  glorious 
day,  when  there  shall  come  sounding  upon  the  ear, 
and  impressing  the  inmost  soul,  voices  soft  and 
sweet  as  the  winged  messenger  of  the  skies,  yet 
clear  and  distinct  as  the  trump  of  the  archangel, 
proclaiming,  "Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
men!"  Then,  indeed,  would  one  portion  of  our  mis- 
sion be  fulfilled,  and  we  should  be  left  free  to 
pursue  the  humble  but  ever  recurring  duty  of  wiping 
away  the  mourner's  tear,  of  shielding  and  protect- 
ing helpless  orphanage,  and  of  causing  the  lone 
heart  and  the  lonelier  hearth  once  more  to  be  lit  up 
with  gladness,  and  the  smile  of  joy  to  come  in  the 
morning,  after  the  long  night  of  weariness  and  woe. 
But  we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  we  shall  not 
behold  these  halcyon  days,  and  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  minister  to  our  lowly,  but  happy  sphere, 
till  the  mists  of  time  melt  away  at  the  sunlight  and 
dawn  of  eternity. 

And  if.  in  so  doing,  we  pursue  our  own  customs, 
are  governed  by  our  own  simple  regulations,  shroud 
our  movements  in  a  veil  of  secrecy  only  to  be  torn 
away  upon  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  when 
everything  secret  shall  be  made  manifest,  deem  us 
not  fanatic  or  frivolous,  but  simply  desirous  to  pre- 
serve those  safeguards  which,  in  this  evil  world, 
honesty  requires,  as  a  protection  against  craft  and 
guile,  and  to  strengthen  those  ties  which  bind  us 
together  as  fellow  laborers  in  the  cause  of  justice 
and  humanity.  If  these  were  laid  aside  it  would 
destroy  our  peace  and  harmony,  expose  us  to  be 
the  prey  of  the  designing  and  unprincipled,  and  per- 
vert the  objects  and  designs  of  our  institution  into 
those  of  unholy  ambition  or  selfish  desire  of  public 
applause.  Then  the  good  we  would  do  would  be 
aimless  and  purposeless,  and  the  good  we  could 
do  be  as  vain  and  idle  as  the  dashing  of  the  waves 
upon  the  sands  or  the  rock-bound  shore. 


Long,  then,  may  this  temple  stand,  not  only  as 
the  home  shelter  of  the  craftsman,  but  the  temple, 
indeed,  of  the  virtues;  containing,  not  like  those  of 
old.  the  sculptured  images  of  false  gods,  but  being 
the  council  chamber  and  central  laboratory  of  the 
good  and  true,  devising  benefits  for  their  fellow 
men;  a  beacon  light,  not  indeed  upon  the  shore, 
dartinc:  its  rays  upon  the  wilderness  of  waters,  but  a 
beacon  light  in  the  heart  of  this  great  metropolis, 
shedding  its  refulgent  splendor  upon  the  broader 
ocean  of  eternity,  and  an  earthly  memorial  of  that 
spiritual  building — that  house  "not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens." 

After  Lewis  had  concluded  Grand  Marshal 
Roome  made  proclamation  in  the  usual 
method  as  follows:  "In  the  presence  of  the 
Supreme  Architect  of  the  Universe,  wnose 
unnumbered  blessings  we  humbly  acknowl- 
edge, and  by  order  of  the  Most  Worshipful 
Ellwood  E.  Thorne.  Grand  Master  of  Ma- 
sons, and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  Most  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Fraternitv  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of 
the  State  of  New  York  and  the  brethren  ow- 
ing it  fealty  and  allegiance,  I  declare  this  new 
Masonic  Hall  dedicated."  Thereupon  the 
Grand  honors  were  given,  Wagner's  chorus, 
'That  This  May  Be  a  Hallowed  Place,''  was 
sung  and  the  ceremonies  closed,  as  they  had 
begun,  with  prayer. 

Nearly  every  Masonic  body  in  the  city  that 
night  had  a  banquet  of  some  sort  and  the  city 
overflowed  with  Masonic  speeches  and  words 
of  good  fellowship  and  cheer.  The  leading 
festival,  however,  was  that  given  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  to  its  guests  in  Irving  Hall  and  of 
that  we  select  the  following  account  which 
appeared  in  the  "Masonic  Courier:" 

The  hall  was  tastefully  decorated  with  streamers 
of  red,  white  and  blue  hung  from  the  center  of  the 
lofty  ceiling  to  the  galleries,  forming  a  sort  of  can- 
opy. The  fronts  of  the  galleries  were  adorned  with 
draperies  of  red.  white  and  blue  silk,  spangled  with 
gold,  silver  and  blue  stars.  The  boxes  were  fes- 
tooned with  the  national  colors  and  Templar  flags, 
and  pennons  representing  the  different  States  of  the 
Union  were  hung  around  the  hall  and  in  the  recep- 
tion-room. In  front  of  the  gallery,  over  the  en- 
trance doors,  was  suspended  the  new  banner  of  the 
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Grand  Lodge.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  was 
Leutz's  painting  of  George  Washington  closing  a 
Masonic  Lodge,  surrounded  with  flags  and  stream- 
ers, and  surmounted  with  the  mystic  letter  "G"  in 
gas-jets.  On  each  side  of  this  picture  were  ancient 
Templar  arms  surrounded  with  flags,  while  on  the 
table  beneath  were  floral  representations  of  the  pil- 
lars in  front  of  the  Masonic  Temple,  the  **47th  prob- 
lem of  Euclid."  made  of  white  flowers,  the  **Hour- 
glass,"  in  white  and  yellow  flowers,  and  the  em- 
blem of  Industry  in  variegated  buds  and  blossoms. 
Seven  tables  were  laid,  six  lengthwise  and  one 
across  the  upper  end  of  the  hall.  In  the  center  of 
each  of  the  six  tables  were  representations  of  the 
"Pot  of  Incense,"  the  "Bee-hive."  and  figures  rep- 
resenting Fortitude.  Prudence,  Temperance  and 
Justice.  On  the  upper  table  was  the  Royal  Arch, 
restinpr  on  the  pillars  of  the  temple,  supporting  the 
"G."  with  the  altar.  Bible,  square  and  compasses 
beneath  the  arch.  On  the  northeast  end  of  the 
table  was  a  model  of  the  Masonic  Temple,  and  on 
the  southeast  end  was  a  representation  of  Wash- 
ington as  a  Mason.  The  bill  of  fare  was  printed 
on  white  satin,  with  purple  ink. 

Grand  Master  Ellwood  E.  Thome  presided,  and 
on  his  right  hand  sat  Gen.  James  W.  Husted,  Dep- 
uty Grand  Master:  Whitelaw  Reid.  the  Rev.  J.  By- 
ron Murray.  Grand  Chaplain  of  the  Grand  Chapter: 
Postmaster  Thomas  L.  James:  Past  Grand  Master 
John  W.  Simons:  ex-Mayor  Richard  Vaux  of  Phila- 
delphia, Past  Grand  Master  of  Pennsylvania:  James 
Jenkinson,  Past  Grand  Master  of  New  York;  Capt. 
J.  H.  Toone.  Past  Grand  Steward:  Clinton  F. 
Paige,  Past  Grand  Master:  Stephen  H.  Johnson, 
Past  Grand  Master:  and  Jesse  B.  Anthony.  Senior 
Grand  Warden.  On  the  left  of  the  Grand  Master 
ex-Governor  John  T.  Hoffman;  John  L.  Lewis,  the 
orator  of  the  day:  W.  A.  Pembroke,  Grand  Master 
of  New  Jersey:  Sereno  D.  Nickerson,  Past  Grand 
Master  of  Massachusetts:  the  Rev.  R.  L.  Schoon- 
maker  and  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Webster,  Grand  Chap- 
lains: W.  W.  Lee.  Grand  Master  of  Connecticut: 
Col.  Laurie,  Grand  Master  of  Nova  Scotia:  James 
Dunbar,  Grand  Master  of  Quebec:  the  Hon.  J.  H. 
B.  Latrobe,  Grand  Master  of  Maryland;  Joseph  D. 
Evans,  Past  Grand  Master  of  New  York,  and  L.  M. 
Gano,  Junior  Grand  Warden.  Among  those  who 
sat  at  the  other  tables  were  Dr.  Albert  G.  Mackey, 
Secretary  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Southern 
Jurisdiction;  Dr.  James  M.  Austin,  Grand  Secretary 
of  New  York;  Charles  E.  Blumenthal,  Past  Grand 
Master  of  Knights  Templars  in  Pennsylvania:  John 
H.  Loathes.  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  Kentucky: 
E.  Wasgate.  Senior  Grand  Warden  of  Florida; 
George  S.  Blackie.  Grand  Representative  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland;  G.  E.  Lounsbury.  Grand 


Master  of  Illinois;  John  H.  Brown.  Grand  Master 
of  Kansas,  and  John  F.  Burrill.  Grand  Secretary  of 
Illinois. 

The  guests  were  escorted  into  the  banquet-room 
a  few  minutes  past  8  o'clock,  led  by  the  Hon.  James 
W.  Husted.  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Webster  asked  a  bless- 
ing. At  the  close  of  the  feasting.  Grand  Master 
Thorne  arose  and  said:  "Brethren,  the  first  regular 
toast  of  the  evening  calls  for  no  greater  response 
than  is  found  in  the  breasts  of  all  present.  I  ask 
you  to  stand  while  we  greet  in  silence  *Our  Coun- 
try.' "  The  company  arose  and  drank  the  toast, 
the  band  playing  "Hail  Columbia." 

The  second  regular  toast  was  "The  day  we  cele- 
brate— an  event  in  Masonry,  and  the  culmination  of 
a  great  work."  It  was  announced  by  Grand  Master 
Thorne,  who.  after  a  few  remarks,  introduced  Past 
Grand  Master  J.  W.  Simons. 

The  third  toast  was  "The  Grand  Lodge  of  New 
York,  our  Masonic  Alma  Mater.  In  this  complete 
temple  she  greets  her  peers,  and  we  retemper  our 
zeal  for  the  endowment  of  the  asylum."  The  re- 
sponse was  made  by  Jesse  B.  Anthony,  the  Senior 
Grand  Warden. 

In  response  to  the  toast  "Our  Guests.  Welcome, 
Thrice  Welcome,"  the  Hon.  Richard  Vaux,  Past 
Grand  Master  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke.  He  made  a 
humorous  speech,  and  told  of  the  various  Masonic 
bodies  and  powers  in  Pennsylvania,  closing  with  a 
reference  to  the  ties  which  bound  Masons  one  to  an- 
other all  over  the  world. 

The  next  toast  was  'The  Empire  State — the  juris- 
dictional limit  of  our  Masonic  Government;  its 
motto,  'Excelsior,'  is  echoed  by  80,000  Masons." 
In  introducing  the  Hon.  James  W.  Husted  to  re- 
spond to  this  toast,  the  Grand  Master  said  that  he 
had  expected  to  present  Gov.  Tilden  to  answer  it. 
but  the  Governor  had  been  called  away  on  short 
notice. 

In  response  to  the  toast,  "New  York — the  me- 
tropolis of  America — her  brightest  jewel  is  her  well- 
earned  fame  for  deeds  of  benevolence,"  ex-Governor 
John  T.  Hoffman  was  introduced,  and  after  three 
cheers  had  been  given  in  his  honor,  he  responded. 

The  next  toasts  were  "Freemasonry,"  "Woman," 
and  "The  Founders  of  the  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund," 
responded  to  respectively  by  the  Rev.  James  B. 
Murray,  Sereno  D.  Nickerson.  Past  Grand  Master 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Isaac  Phillips,  Past  Grand 
Master  of  New  York.  Whitelaw  Reid  responded 
to  the  toast  to  **The  Press." 

Thus  ended  a  day  which  must  be  ever  memorable 
to  the  Masons  of  New  York  and  not  devoid  of  in- 
terest to  the  fraternity  throughout  the  land,  for  the 
asylum  of  which  the  temple  is  but  a  preparatory 
step  will,  as  John  W.  Simons  well  said  in  his  speech 
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at  the  banquet,  be  a  home  and  a  refuge  not  for  Ma- 
sons of  New  York  alone  but  for  thousands  from 
other  jurisdictions  of  our  common  country. 

The  following  graphic  account  of  the  day*s 
proceedings,  written  by  J.  W.  Brown,  editor 
of  the  Chicago  ''Voice  of  Masonry,"  who  was 
present  as  one  of  the  guests,  deserves  preser- 
vation : 

On  the  first  day  of  June  we  arrived  in  New  York 
and  soon  after  had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  the 
new  Masonic  Temple.  The  first  objects  which  spe- 
cially attracted  our  attention  were  two  magnificent 
bronze  pillars  standing  at  the  Twenty-third  street 
entrance  to  the  temple.  These  pillars  are  fourteen 
feet  high,  exclusive  of  the  ashlars  of  polished  Scotch 
granite,  which  are  about  three  and  a  half  feet.  They 
weign  over  3,000  pounds  each,  and  are  cast  of  su- 
perior bronze  alloy — eighty-eight  parts  of  copper, 
ten  of  tin.  and  two  of  other  metals.  These  pillars, 
which  stand  in  front  of  the  Doric  granite  columns 
at  the  entrance,  are  of  the  Egyptian  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  plinth,  which  is  thirty-two  inches 
square,  is  surmounted  by  a  cushion,  from  which 
springs  the  shaft,  twenty-seven  inches  at  its  great- 
est diameter.  The  lower  portion  of  the  shaft  is 
beautifully  ornamented  with  lotus  flowers,  semi- 
incised.  The  upper  portion,  which  is  reeded,  sup- 
ports the  cap  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  bell,  deco- 
rated with  pomegranates  in  high  relief  and  papyrus 
leaves.  The  basket  above  the  cap  is  in  imitation  of 
wicker-work,  ornamented  with  the  flowers  and  buds 
of  the  lotus  lily.  Each  shaft  is  surmounted  by  a 
globe,  that  on  the  west,  the  celestial,  displaying  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac;  that  on  the  east,  the  terrestrial, 
representing  a  map  of  the  world,  the  land  being 
semi-incised.  These  pillars  are  said  to  be.  in  point 
of  design,  workmanship  and  finish,  among  the  fin 
est  specimens  of  bronzes  in  the  country,  and  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  while  in  course  of 
erection. 

Directly  above  these  pillars  was  a  large  painting 
of  George  Washington  standing  by  his  war  horse. 
The  picture  was  surrounded  by  drapery  bearing  the 
colors  of  the  Union.  Immediately  below  the  pic- 
ture and  extending  the  entire  width  of  the  entrance, 
was  the  inscription  in  letters  of  gold  on  a  blue 
ground.  Sit  Lux  et  Lux  Fuit.  From  a  window 
above  was  suspended  a  magnificent  blue  silk  flag 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  while  from 
the  summit  of  the  building  floated  the  national 
Cf)lors. 

Just  within  the  lower  hallway  and  on  each  side 
of  the  stairway,  resting  on  a  marble  pedestal,  was 
an  elegant  winged  sphinx.    The   hallways  were 


adorned  with  devices  of  the  order  and  the  national 
colors. 

The  Grand  Lodge  hall  was  lavishly  and  elegantly 
decorated  with  symbols  and  emblems  of  the  craft 
composed  of  appropriate  flowers  and  the  new  Grand 
Lodge  banner.  In  the  Grand  East  was  a  large  bee- 
hive composed  of  carnation  pinks,  roses,  heliotropes, 
lilies  of  the  valley,  and  other  flowers,  bound  together 
with  straw.  On  the  right  of  the  bee-hive  stood  a 
large  hour-glass,  made  of  carnations,  violets,  and 
lilies,  heliotropes  representing  the  sand.  There  was 
also  a  large  emblematical  column,  the  pedestal  and 
base  of  which  were  composed  of  ivy  leaves  bound 
with  a  wreath  of  smilax.  festooned  with  lilies  and 
pink  roses.  On  the  top  of  the  column  stood  a  globe 
of  carnations  and  violets;  at  the  bottom  was  the  let- 
ter B  in  violets  and  carnations.  On  the  right  of  the 
bee-hive  was  represented  the  47th  problem  of 
Euclid,  the  outline  being  filled  in  with  white  carna- 
tions combined  with  a  row  of  violets  around  the 
edge,  the  back  being  of  ivy  leaves.  The  column  on 
the  left  was  similar  to  that  on  the  right,  except 
that  the  letter  J  was  represented  in  floral  adorn- 
ment. The  chandeliers  on  the  platform  were  deco- 
rated with  smilax,  roses,  pinks,  heliotropes,  and  vio- 
lets. In  the  reception-room  of  the  committee  there 
was  a  large  straw  basket  on  the  center  of  the  table 
composed  of  roses,  violets,  heliotropes,  and  lilies, 
with  strings  of  smilax  suspended. 

In  the  Grand  Master's  oflice  was  the  ancient 
Masonic  pitcher  recently  presented  to  the  Grand 
Lodge.  There  we  also  beheld  Crown  Prince  Fred- 
erik's  letter  to  M.-.  VV.-.  Ellwood  Thorne,  Grand 
Master,  and  numerous  other  attractive  articles. 
There,  for  the  first  time,  we  met  many  of  the  hon- 
ored members  of  the  fraternity.  There  we  found  the 
Grand  Master,  the  Grand  Secretary,  and  the  Grand 
Tyler  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Illinois.  In  the  Blue 
Lodge.  Chapter.  Council,  and  Commandery  rooms 
there  was  no  effort  at  display  beyond  that  usually 
made.  All  of  the  orders  of  architecture  are  repre- 
sented in  the  building,  in  the  furniture  and  in  the 
lights.  The  view  from  the  turret  of  the  temple  is, 
perhaps,  the  finest  to  be  had  from  any  point  in  the 
city.  Altogether  this  structure  is  a  monument  to 
the  wisdom,  strength  and  zeal  of  the  Masons  of  the 
city  and  State  of  New  York.  It  is  an  accomplish- 
ment which  the  world  delights  to  honor  and  to  in- 
scribe high  on  the  roll  of  fame. 

The  festival  of  dedication  on  the  2d  day  of 
June  was  a  pageant  never  before  equaled  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

In  every  available  position  along  the  route  of  the 
procession  there  were  throngs  of  persons  eager  to 
witness  the  display.  At  the  corners  of  Madison 
.square.  L^nion  square,  Washington  square,  at  Canal 
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street  and  Broadway,  and  at  Twenty-third  street  and 
Sixth  avenue  the  press  was  immense.  By  the  kind- 
ness of  Bro.  Geo.  Moore  we  obtained  an  excellent 
position  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-third  street  and 
Fifth  avenue,  from  which  we  viewed  the  procession 
as  it  passed  on  Broadway  from  Twenty-second 
street  to  Twenty-third  street;  on  Twenty-third  street 
to  Madison  avenue;  on  Fifth  avenue  from  about 
Thirty-fourth  street  to  Twenty-third  street,  and 
from  thence  to  the  temple.  The  scene  from  our 
point  of  observation  was  indescribably  grand.  We 
noted  the  advance  of  each  division,  the  numbers 
composing  it,  and  its  bearing,  and  we  can  say  that 
the  appearance  and  movement  was  remarkable.  The 
view  on  Fifth  avenue  surpassed  the  power  of  words 
to  paint. 

The  Knights  Templars  vied  with  each  other  in 
the  display  of  tactics,  but  Detroit  Commandery,  No. 
I,  surpassed  all  others  in  the  performance  of  evolu- 
tions. The  great  feature  of  the  procession,  however, 
was  the  Master  Masons,  followed  by  Gilmore's 
Band  and  Drum  Corps,  escorting  the  Grand  Lodge 
and  its  guests.  No  true  hearted  Mason  could  look 
upon  this  part  of  the  pageant  and  not  have  his  heart 
thrill  with  admiration  and  love  for  Masonry. 

We  love  Knight  Templarism;  we  dearlv  love  the 
A.-.  A.*.  S.*.  Rite,  but  notwithstanding  all  that,  we 
cannot  lose  sight  of  Ancient  Craft  Masonry  nor 
abate  one  particle  of  our  enthusiasm  and  zeal  in  its 
behalf,  and  therefore  we  cheerfully  and  heartily  en- 
dorse the  following  encomium  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
pronounced  by  the  Hon.  Jesse  B.  Anthony  at  the 
banquet  on  the  eve  of  dedication: 

"To-day  this  Grand  Lodge  is  the  observed  of  all 
eyes,  not  only  for  the  brave  and  gallant  battles 
which  she  has  fought  in  the  interest  of  Freema- 
sonry, not  only  because  she  has  conferred  upon 
mankind  greater  blessings  than  any  other  body  save 
that  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  because  she  has 
solemnly  placed  her  substance  and  wealth  for  the 
erection  and  endowment  of  an  asylum  and  home  for 
the  worthy  distressed,  for  the  widow  and  for  the 
orphan. 

**To-day  this  Grand  Lodge,  by  this  demonstra- 
tion, proves  to  the  citizens  of  this  city  that  there  is 
power  and  strength  in  its  membership  of  over  80,000; 
and  in  its  future  it  will  present  a  page  far  exceeding 
in  interest  anything  in  the  past.  On  this  day  of 
enthusiasm  our  hearts  beat  responsive  to  what  I 
know  is  the  heart  of  all,  and  we  impulsively  unite 
hands  in  congratulation  at  the  completion  of  the 
temple  in  which  the  Lodges  of  this  State  are  to 
greet  their  peers.  The  2d  day  of  June,  1875, 
will  ever  shine  forth  on  the  page  of  this  Grand 
Lodge  inscribed  in  golden  letters.    And  this  is  not 


confined  to  our  own  jurisdiction.  All  over  the  land 
has  the  news  gone  forth,  and  from  the  North  and 
the  South,  the  East  and  the  West  have  representa- 
tives come  to  join  with  us.  We  are  pleased  to  greet 
them  as  a  Grand  Lodge.  We  feel  highly  honored 
by  their  presence;  for  they  have  indeed  made  this 
day  one  of  greater  importance  to  this  Grand  body 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  had.  The  results  of 
to-day  cause  us  to  redouble  our  zeal  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  noble  work.  It  needs  only  united 
and  earnest  labor,  and  it  can  be  accomplished.  Then 
and  only  then  can  our  record  as  a  Grand  Lodge  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  an  institution  devoted 
to  charity,  be  complete." 

And  also,  the  remarks  of  Past  Grand  Master 
John  W.  Simons,  which  were  as  follows: 

"Brethren:  Please  to  understand  in  the  first  nlace 
that  this  day  is  not  the  day  of  New  York;  that  it 
is  the  day  of  Masonry  universal.  Whether  you  be- 
long to  Nova  Scotia,  Massachusetts,  or  Pennsylva- 
nia, or  Florida,  or  Bombay,  or  any  other  place  that 
you  can  think  of,  the  most  remote  on  the  continent 
or  on  the  earth,  there  is  not  one  of  you  that  is  not 
directly  interested  in  the  ceremony  and  proceed- 
ings which  are  reaching  their  culmination  in  this 
work.  Our  work  to-day  is  not,  I  repeat,  the  work 
of  New  York  alone.  It  is  the  work  of  Masons 
everywhere;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  have  asked 
you  to  come  here  with  us,  to  join  hands  and  hearts 
in  approving  the  culmination  of  the  labors  of  half 
a  century,  so  far  as  they  have  gone.  For,  mark  me, 
brethren,  if  New  York  makes  provision  for  the 
widow  and  the  little  one,  for  the  helpless  and  the 
indigent,  we  have  to  enlarge  the  works  and  the 
work  of  Masonry.  [Applause.]  What  did  the  Lord 
ever  make  it  for,  but  that  it  was  to  take  care  of  just 
that  kind  of  people,  and  why  did  He  allow  it  to 
spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  inhabited  and 
civilized  globe,  if  there  were  not  to  be  found  men 
in  every  clime  and  condition  who  would  give  their 
zeal,  their  knowledge,  their  devotion  to  carry  out 
the  work  of  the  Lord?  And  if  we  have  been  able 
to  do  it,  we  have  only  done  our  duty.  We  don't  ask 
the  honor  of  it  We  ask  you  all  to  come  in  and 
take  your  lawful  share  of  it. 

I  desire  that  it  should  be  understood  that  we 
celebrate  to-day  not  the  fact  that  New  York  has 
erected  a  temple,  that  New  York  has  dedicated  it 
to  tne  service  of  Masonry,  but  that  through  and  by 
her  efforts  Masonry  generally  has  been  advanced. 
Masons  all  over  the  globe  to-morrow  morning  can 
say,  when  they  receive  the  telegraphic  account  of 
this,  the  brethren  of  New  York  have  done  their 
share;  they  have  done  what  depended  upon  them." 

It  was  indeed  a  "day  of  Masonry  universal."  A 
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day  that  wreathed  Freemasonry  with  many  laurels 
and  demonstrated  that  the  institution  is  a  physical 
and  moral  power  worthy  of  universal  Honor.  But 
this  day  in  New  York  is  only  one  of  three  days  on 
which  the  order  has  lately  commanded  world-wide 
attention.  The  first  was  on  March  5,  1875,  when  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  under  the  very  nose  of  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiff  and  in  the  open  light  of  day,  the  Free- 
masons with  their  imposing  rites  and  ceremonies  in- 
augurated their  new  temple.  The  second  was  April 
28,  1875,  when,  at  Albert  Hall,  London,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  installed  as  Grand  Master  of  English 
Freemasons.    Then  the  character  and  strength  of 


the  order  was  well  illustrated  and  Masonry  univer- 
sal received  the  highest  plaudits.  The  third  was  on 
June  2d,  as  above  stated.  These  were  three  truly 
great  occasions,  and  their  occurrence  within  the 
short  space  of  three  months  is  not  only  very  re- 
markable but  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  Free- 
masonry, or  any  other  institution.  They  were  won- 
derful in  this,  that  they  beautifully  and  fascinatingly 
displayed  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  fraternity,  which  is  the  life  of  Freemasonry, 
and  clearly  demonstrated  the  inability  of  human 
power  to  undermine  and  destroy  this  ancient  and 
honorable  order. 


CHAPTER  DC 
AFTERMATH  OF  THE  DEDICATION. 


iS^SgllS  supplementary  to  this  story  of 
Si^lH  the  dedication  of  the  Temple,  it 

1  K^aIB  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to 
wTm  nil  preserve  a  contemporary  account 

of  the  building  itself  taken  mainly  from  the 

Philadelphia  "Keystone:" 

The  lot  upon  which  the  new  temple  is  built  is  at 
the  corner  of  Twenty-third  street  and  Sixth  avenue, 
a  splendid  location.  It  measures  92  feet  by  141  feet. 
The  cost  of  the  ground  was  $340,000.  The  build- 
ing, which  has  cost  upwards  of  a  million  dollars, 
has  many  distinguishing  features  of  its  own,  entitl- 
ing it  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  grandest  edi- 
fices of  its  kind,  rivaling  even  the  famous  Masonic 
Temple  of  Philadelphia. 

Its  distinguished  architect  is  Brother  Napoleon 
Le  Brun,  formerly  of  Philadelphia,  who  now  has  a 
monument  to  his  genius  which  will  never  die,  as 
Bro.  P.  M.  James  H.  Windrim  has,  in  our  world- 
wonder,  the  present  Masonic  Temple  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  New  York  temple  is  five  stories  in 
height,  including  the  Mansard  pavilion.  Its  gen- 
eral exterior  style  of  architecture  is  of  pure  French 
renaissance,  graduated,  in  each  story,  in  sub-orders, 
viz.:  Tuscan.  Ionic,  Corinthian  and  Composite — 
all  in  massive  granite.  Its  height  from  the  street  to 
the  cornice  is  94  feet.  The  Mansard  rises  30  feet 
higher,  while  the  dome  reaches  an  altitude  of  165 
feet.  The  main  entrance  is  on  Twenty-third  street, 
through  a  Tuscan  portico,  flanked  by  two  bronze 
—pillars  14  feet  in  height.  These  are  modeled  after 
the  Solomonic  columns  of  the  Bible,  and  give  a 
unique  and  fitting  finish  to  the  portal. 

The  Grand  Lodge  room  is  85  by  92  feet  in  area, 
and  28  feet  high.  It  is  rented  for  other  than  Ma- 
sonic purposes — for  church  services  and  lectures. 
The  Grand  Lodge  library  is  40  feet  by  21  feet.  The 
temple  contains  seven  Lodge  rooms,  viz.:  Tuscan 
room,  27  by  62  feet;  the  Roman  Doric  room,  62  by 
30  feet;  the  Ionic  room,  67  by  56  feet;  the  Liv- 


ingston room,  47  by  21  feet;  the  Composite  room, 
Corinthian  room,  and  the  Clinton  room.  The 
Egyptian  room  is  devoted  to  Chapter  Masonry,  and 
is  in  size  62  by  30  feet.  The  entire  fifth  floor,  or 
Mansard  pavilion,  is  occupied  by  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars and  members  of  the  A.  and  A.  Rite.  The 
asylum  is  78  by  41  feet,  and  21  feet  high,  and  is 
designed  after  the  French  Gothic  style  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  Council  Chamber  is  35  by  21 
feet,  and  of  Saracenic  architecture.  The  Banquet 
hall  is  of  the  Early  Norman  style,  and  is  55  by  27 
feet  in  size.  There  is  also  an  armory,  containing 
hundreds  of  closets  to  contain  the  Knights'  equip- 
ments. Two  elevators  conduct  to  the  top  of  the 
temple — one  a  passenger  elevator,  and  the  other 
for  miscellaneous  purposes.  The  entire  masonwork 
was  done  under  the  direction  of  Brother  John  T. 
Conover,  and  every  part  of  the  edifice  was  designed 
by  the  eminent  architect,  Brother  Napoleon  Le 
Brun.  Brother  James  M.  Austin,  M.  D.,  the  pres- 
ent esteemed  Grand  Secretary,  is  the  only  living 
member  of  the  original  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Hall  and  Asylum  Fund.  The  fraternity  of  New 
York  will  erect  the  Masonic  Asylum  for  worthy 
indigent  Master  Masons,  their  widows  and  or- 
phans, as  soon  as  the  revenue  from  the  temple  shall 
warrant  the  undertaking. 

The  two  magnificent  bronze  pillars  at  the  Twen- 
ty-third street  entrance  stand  fourteen  feet  high,  ex- 
clusive of  the  ashlars  of  polished  Scotch  g^ranite, 
which  are  about  three  and  a  half  feet.  They  weigh 
over  3,000  pounds  each,  and  are  cast  of  superior 
bronze  alloy— eighty-eight  parts  of  copper,  ten  of 
tin.  and  two  of  other  metals.  The  pillars,  which 
stand  in  front  of  the  Doric  granite  columns  at  the 
entrance,  are  of  the  Egyptian  style  of  architecture. 
The  plinth,  which  is  thirty-two  inches  square,  is 
surmounted  by  a  cushion  from  which  springs  the 
shaft,  twenty-seven  inches  at  its  greatest  diameter. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  shaft  is  beautifully  orna- 
mented with  lotus  flowers,  semi-incised.  The  upper 
portion,  which  is  reeded,  supports  the  cap,  in  the 
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form  of  an  inverted  bell,  decorated  with  pomegran- 
ates in  high  relief  and  papyrus  leaves.  The  basket 
above  the  cap  is  in  imitation  of  wicker-work,  orna- 
mented with  the  flowers  and  buds  of  the  lotus  lily. 
Each  shaft  is  surmounted  by  a  globe,  one-third 
sunken;  that  on  the  west  the  celestial,  displaying 
the  signs  of  the  zodiac;  that  on  the  east  the  terres- 
trial, representing  a  map  of  the  world,  the  land  be- 
ing semi-incised.  The  pillars  are  said  to  be  worth 
about  $10,000. 

Brilliant  as  were  the  dedication  ceremonies, 
extensive  and  flattering  as  were  the  newspaper 
notices,  the  hopes  of  the  trustees  anent  the 
building  were  not  realized,  or  rather,  the  hopes 
of  the  trustees  were  so  slow  of  realization  that 
they  did  not  seem  to  make  any  headway  at 
all  to  that  end.  The  financial  stringency  of 
the  time  was  severely  felt,  creditors  were  clam- 
orous, payments  were  slow  and  the  building 
did  not  begin  to  yield  anything  like  the  rental 
revenue  which  had  been  anticipated.  For  a 
time  it  seemed  as  though  the  craft  had  be- 
come possessed  of  a  white  elephant  and  the 
usual  crop  of  "I  told  you  so's"  began  to  crop 
up  and  scatter  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  all 
around.  Then  in  their  desire  to  acquire 
funds,  a  desire  prompted  by  actual  neces- 
sity, the  trustees  had  to  borrow  at  all  sorts 
of  disadvantages,  to  sell  their  bonds  cheap 
and  to  offer  them  as  collateral  on  a  basis 
that  seemed  to  imply  on  the  part  of  the  bor- 
rower as  well  as  the  pledges  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  the  commercial  worth  of  these  se- 
curities. Several  times,  if  the  truth  be  told, 
during  that  year,  1875-76,  which  began  so 
auspiciously,  the  trustees  had  doubts  about 
their  ability  to  weather  the  storm,  doubts  if 
even  the  most  skillful  financiering  could  pre- 
serve the  building  as  the  property  of  the  fra- 
ternity. To  make  the  matters  worse  several 
scandalous  stories  to  the  detriment  of  the 
trustees  were  whispered  about  and  one  brother 
threatened  to  appeal  to  the  law  and  get  rid 
of  trustees  and  building  and  so  remove  for- 
ever from  the  craft  an  agency  that  was  likely 
to  swallow  up  the  last  dollar  in  the  hands  of 
the  fraternity  and  then,  when  no  more  was 


to  be  had,  to  disappear  from  out  its  ken  and 
keeping.  Charges  of  corruption,  veniality  and 
mismanagement  were  openly  made,  and  made 
in  such  a  way  that  while  they  passed  current 
no  answer  to  them  could  possibly  have  been 
made.  The  trustees,  however,  weathered  the 
storm.  Their  arrangements  and  the  financial 
improvement  which  began  to  set  in  in  the 
spring  of  1876  gradually — very  gradually — 
loosened  the  chain  and  by  the  time  of  the  an- 
nual communication  that  year  a  little  better 
feeling  had  crept  in  all  round.  By  that  time 
all  doubts  as  to  the  future  of  the  building  had 
passed,  but  much  yet  remained  to  be  done 
to  place  it  on  a  firm  financial  position.  In 
his  parting  address  to  the  Grand  Lodge  on 
June  7,  1876,  Grand  Master  Thome  attended 
to  all  this  in  the  following  words,  after  dwell- 
ing on  other  topics  of  less  pressing  interest: 

And  now,  brethren,  I  come  to  a  question  in  which 
you  are  all  deeply  interested,  and  to  which  your 
earnest  and  dispassionate  consideration  is  invoked. 
In  my  last  annual  address,  I  stated  that  the  con- 
struction account  of  this  temple  was  closed.  In 
general  terms  this  was  literally  true,  although,  as 
stated  by  the  trustees,  various  matters  of  detail  still 
remain  to  be  finished,  and  necessarily  many  ac- 
counts remained  to  be  audited  before  a  correct  and 
final  report  could  be  made.  Moreover,  as  under 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  the 
ceremonies  of  dedication  were  directed  to  take  place 
at  our  last  annual  meeting,  the  magnitude  of  that 
undertaking  and  the  labor  needed  to  make  it  such  a 
success  as  becomes  this  great  jurisdiction,  required 
unanimous  and  unceasing  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
local  Grand  Officers  and  the  brethren  generally,  and, 
therefore,  other  matters  less  immediately  pressing 
were,  as  far  as  possible,  laid  aside  until  after  the 
event  in  question.  And  for  this  reason  the  report 
of  your  trustees  was  rendered  to  the  first  of  May, 
the  date  of  the  ending  of  the  Grand  Lodge  fiscal 
year,  instead  of  to  the  first  of  June  (the  day  our 
Grand  Lodge  met  last  year),  as  in  other  and  more 
leisurely  times.  It  is  well  known  to  you,  as  shown 
in  the  last  and  previous  reports,  that  the  Trustees 
have  been  obliged  to  effect  loans  to  a  large  amount, 
from  time  to  time,  and  it  may  be  here  remarked 
that,  in  the  state  of  affairs  existing  in  the  business 
and  financial  world  for  the  past  few  years,  to  bor- 
row money  in  any  considerable  amount  has  not 
been  as  simple  a  matter  and  as  easily  accomplished 
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as  those  unused  to  operations  of  such  magnitude 
might  suppose;  yet  it  had  to  be  done  in  order  to 
push  the  building  forward  to  completion,  to  secure 
its  proper  internal  fittings  and  furniture,  so  that 
all  its  available  space  might,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  be  placed  in  occupation  of  tenants,  whose 
rents  would  tend  to  lighten  the  burdens  resting  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  acting  as  your  agents.  The 
fact  of  having  secured  the  necessary  funds  to  com- 
plete the  edifice,  and  to  maintain  our  financial 
credit,  is  the  best  evidence  that  this  valuable  prop- 
erty, backed  by  the  reputed  good  faith  of  the  craft 
of  this  State,  was  considered,  by  moneyed  men.  to 
be  ample  security.  In  a  sister  jurisdiction  the  debt 
on  their  temple  is  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars more  than  ours,  with  a  membership  less  than 
half  our  number,  and  with  no  other  object  in  view 
in  its  erection  but  the  use  of  the  fraternity  for  exclu- 
sive Masonic  purposes.  They  have  been  able  to 
fund  their  debt  at  one  per  cent  less  than  legal  in- 
terest, with  no  security  but  the  good  faith  of  that 
Grand  Lodge,  and  their  acts  have  not  been  criti- 
cised in  public  print,  nor  their  heavy  debt  attributed 
to  bad  management.  Much  of  the  trouble  given 
your  Trustees,  and  no  inconsiderable  addition  to 
the  debt  is  due  to  the  public  and  unwise  criticism 
we  have  been  subjected  to,  preventing,  in  many 
notable  instances,  additions  to  our  membership  that 
would  do  honor  to  our  institution  and  add  to  our  in- 
fluence and  finances.  Under  the  never  ceasing 
pressure  here  indicated  it  became  necessary  to  se- 
cure, at  a  late  period  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  a  loan 
to  pay  off  pressing  claims  for  labor  and  material 
furnished,  requiring  immediate  settlement. 

Our  best  judgment  confirmed  us  in  the  belief 
that,  in  view  of  the  wide  publicity  given  to  the  dedi- 
cation ceremonies  about  to  be  held,  the  presence 
here  of  representatives  from  a  majority  of  the 
Grand  Lodges  of  the  United  States,  and  especially 
the  attention  of  the  public  journals  to  every  detail 
likely  to  create  a  sensation — whether  of  concern  to 
the  general  public  or  not — all  these  things,  I  repeat, 
confirmed  us  in  the  belief  that  your  best  interests, 
and  the  best  and  lasting  interests  of  this  great  un- 
dertaking, required  that,  for  the  time  being,  silence 
should  prevail.  I  very  respectfully,  but  still  most 
emphatically,  declare  that  my  opinion  is.  even  now, 
stronger  than  at  that  time  that  your  trustees  chose 
the  wisest  course,  and  saved  many  harassing  and 
wearisome  hours  to  their  successors  by  prudently 
bridging  over  a  most  critical  period  and  saving  the 
building  and  the  fund  from  the  expenses  of  litiga- 
tion: and  I  here  appeal  to  your  own  business  judg- 
ment and  experience  whether  it  would  be  wise  for 
any  business  firm  to  make  known  to  the  public  their 


private  affairs.  There  would  be  but  few  houses  that 
could  bear  up  under  the  pressure  that  has  been 
forced  upon  your  trustees  by  those  from  whom 
we  should  expect  co-operation — members  of  our 
own  household.  Brethren,  we  are  all  members  of 
this  one  firm,  and  I  ask  you  what  would  be  thought 
of  a  partner  who  made  every  public  effort  to  bring 
discredit  upon  his  firm?  The  conclusion  would  be 
that  "a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand." 

I  have  said  that,  in  this  transaction,  the  trus- 
tees exercised  their  best  judgment  regarding  the 
whole  subject,  not  only  with  a  view  to  immediate 
necessities,  but  also  looking  to  the  future,  in  which 
much  hard  work  still  remains  to  be  done  ere  the 
burden  of  debt  shall  fall  from  our  shoulders.  For 
a  detailed  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  "Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund,"  I  re- 
fer you  to  their  report,  and  respectfully  urge  the 
adoption  of  their  suggestion,  as  to  appointing  a 
co-operative  committee.  During  the  four  years  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  Board  I  have  never 
known  more  earnest  devotion,  more  sincere  and 
unselfish  endeavor  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, to  guard  the  fund  from  the  slightest  loss  or 
unnecessary  expenditure,  and  secure  the  best  at- 
tainable results  for  the  money  expended.  It  is 
not  needed  that  any  claim  to  infallibility  should 
be  set  up  for  the  trustees;  but  they  have  a  right 
to,  and  they  do,  claim  that  nothing  has  been  done, 
from  the  laying  of  the  foundation  to  the  comple- 
tion of  this  magnificent  edifice,  that  has  not  been 
the  subject  of  careful  deliberation,  and  a  most  anx- 
ious wish  to  be,  in  all  respects,  fully  and  unself- 
ishly true  to  the  sacred  trust  committed  to  their 
hands.  They  are  entitled  to  be  considered,  at  least, 
as  brethren,  and  to  be  the  subject  only  of  such 
criticism  as  becomes  gentlemen  and  Masons.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  "Trustees  of  the  Hall  and  Asylum 
Fund,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  brethren  unanimously 
chosen  by  you  as  part  of  your  Grand  officers,  and 
thus  members  of  the  Board,  have  been,  during 
the  past  few  months,  the  subjects  of  the  most 
unsparing  and  scandalous  abuse;  fraud,  mismanage- 
ment and  corruption  have  been  implied,  if  not 
openly  stated:  personal  character  has  been  villified, 
and  in  one  in.stance,  a  brother  has  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  propose  repudiation,  and  hence  the  aban- 
donment of  thirty  years  of  labor  and  sacrifice  by 
the  craft.  My  answer  is  this:  A  full  and  com- 
plete account  made  out  by  an  experienced  ac- 
countant, and  revised  and  audited  by  a  committee 
selected  from  men  whose  good  names  no  one  will 
dare  asperse,  will  be  submitted  to  you  by  the  trus- 
tees. On  that  they  stand,  and  by  it,  and  through 
it,  they  are  willing  to  submit  to  your  deliberate 
and  imnartial  judgment. 
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In  closing  that  address  the  Grand  Master 
again  referred  to  the  harsh  comment  and 
slanderous  accusations  in  words  which  should 
ever  be  remembered  by  the  fraternity: 

In  a  few  hours  I  shall  put  off  the  robes  of  office, 
and  again  take  my  place  in  the  ranks.  I  feel  deeply 
indebted  to  those  who  have  been  officially  asso- 
ciated with  me  during  the  past  year,  for  cheerful 
services  rendered  me,  and  to  those  of  my  staff, 
I  owe  especial  gratitude  for  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion with  which  they  have  met  all  my  efforts  to 
promote  the  good  of  the  fraternity;  while  I  thank 
the  brethren  most  cordially  and  sincerely  for  the 
exalted  honors  conferred  upon  me.  and  most  thor- 
oughly appreciate  the  privilege  of  standing  in  line 
with  my  many  respected  predecessors  I  feel  that 
you  will  pardon  me  a  few  words  of  admonition 
at  parting.  If  the  tenets  of  this  great  institution 
of  Freemasonry  are  not  mere  idle  words;  if  our 
covenants  are  not  simply  ropes  of  sand,  to  be  sub- 
scribed to  at  one  moment  and  utterly  disregarded 
the  next;  if  to  be  a  Mason  is  to  be  in  brotherly 
union  and  fellowship  with  the  craft  universal;  if 
to  accept  office  at  your  hands,  means  honor  and 
confidence,  then  the  anonymous  and  disgraceful 
slanders  to  which  your  present  Grand  officers  have 
been  subjected,  must  receive  your  unqualified  con- 
demnation; for  otherwise  not  only  will  the  moral 
status  of  our  order  be  lowered,  but  the  time  will 
not  be  far  distant  when  any  man  who  respects 
himself  and  desires  to  leave  an  untarnished  name 
to  his  descendants,  will  seek  rather  the  obscurity  of 
the  humblest  among  us.  than  desire  or  accept  a 
position,  which  of  itself  should  command  respect 
from  every  brother,  loyal  to  the  principles  of  our 
beloved  institution.  Think  well  of  this  matter, 
brethren,  for  it  is  a  grave  one  and  brought  before 
you  in  all  kindness,  and  when  your  verdict  is  ren- 
dered, let  it  be  such  that  all  may  understand,  that 
the  tricks  and  devices  of  mere  politicians  are  not 
what  we  learn  from  our  Masonic  ritual,  and  not 
what  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  gives  coun- 
tenance to  or  practices.  Again,  thanking  you.  and 
wishing  the  craft  all  harmony  and  prosperity,  I  bid 
you  God  speed  in  every  good  and  perfect  work. 

The  reports  of  the  trustees  and  experts  to 
which  the  Grand  Master  referred  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year  from  all  sources 
had  been  $419,156.22  and  the  disbursements  $412,- 
716.85. 


The  total  receipts  from  1844  to  May  i.  1876.  were 
$1,596,602.33.  and  were  derived  from  the  following 
sources:  Items.  $303.14;  old  permanent  fund,  $11,- 
769.75;  gain  on  sale  of  old  property.  $43,996.38; 
dividends  on  bank  stock,  $11,039.68;  gain  on  sale 
of  bank  stock  and  United  States  bonds,  $10,791.24; 
rent  of  old  buildings.  $16,800.04;  sale  of  old  build- 
ings, $4,800;  lumber  sold,  $15;  from  Hancock  Lodge. 
$100;  for  chandelier,  $180;  rent  of  Lodge  rooms 
and  stores,  $67,197.60;  from  Grand  Lodge,  for  ini- 
tiations and  donations,  $307,353.64;  from  fairs,  etc.. 
$294,024.60;  from  Grand  Lodge  transactions  sold, 
$763;  from  accrued  interest  of  deposits,  etc.,  $69.- 
823.16;  from  bonds,  notes,  mortgage  and  loan.  $757.- 
745.10. 

The  total  cost  of  the  property  to  May  i,  1876, 
including  furniture,  expenses  of  purchase  and  care 
of  building  and  grounds,  was  $2,590,762.96;  the 
items  of  which  were:  Cost  of  land.  $3^0.000;  exca- 
vating. $13,516.20;  cost  of  granite  and  laying  same, 
$254,901.75;  mason  work  and  materials.  $214,696.87; 
iron  work,  $168,410.59;  carpenter  work.  $81,812.05; 
timber  and  lumber,  $20,674.42;  plumbing  work.  $23.- 
305.46;  heating  work.  $44,351.68;  marble  work,  $10,- 
173-5^:  roofing  and  slating,  $7,817.15;  tiling,  $5.- 
993.31;  plate  glass.  $8,990.62;  painting,  $17,416; 
curbing  and  flagging.  $11,962.38;  bronze  coat  of 
arms.  $4,093.33;  iron  safes,  $3,929.96;  elevator.  $10,- 
772.98;  street  lamps.  $281.70;  bell  hanging.  $142.22; 
sky-lights.  $365;  stone  work,  $273.26;  lightning  rods. 
$50;  rubber  hose.  $23.24:  furniture.  $94,458.52;  ex- 
penses of  purchase  of  property,  care  of  same,  etc., 
$251,850.66. 

Total  disbursements  to  May  i.  1876.  $1,590,262.96; 
present  indebtedness.  $794,015;  present  rental  of 
building,  per  annum.  $51,769;  now  due  from  rent 
account.  $14,682.25. 

In  other  respects  the  Grand  Lodge  had 
made  satisfactory  progress  all  through  the 
year,  although  it  was  asserted  that  the  little 
dissensions  in  the  fraternity  had  prevented  its 
numerical  strength  from  increasing  in  any- 
thing like  the  ratio  which  had  been  expected. 
The  financial  condition  of  the  country,  how- 
ever, might  more  justly  have  been  credited 
with  this.  But  we  do  not  think  that  there  was 
any  real  cause  for  lamentation  on  this  score. 
The  data  furnished  by  tlie  Grand  Secretary 
showed  that  there  had  been  4,135  initiations 
and  seventeen  new  Lodges  started  and  that 
the  total  number  of  Master  Masons  was  80.- 
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701.  These  figures  are  healthy  enough.  The 
weak  point  in  his  report  was  the  statement 
that  3,660  brethren  had  been  unaffiHated  for 
non-payment  of  dues;  this,  of  course,  might 
be  jointly  credited  to  the  hard  times  and  to 
the  bickerings  in  the  craft,  but  no  matter  on 
what  ground  it  was  credited  no  true  Mason 
could  contemplate  such  an  army  of  brethren 
placed  outside  the  pale  of  Masonic  recogni- 


tion without  pain.  The  really  weak  point  de- 
veloped at  the  meeting,  however,  was  not  that 
the  initiations  were  smaller  than  anticipated 
or  that  the  army  of  non-affiliates  was  swol- 
len to  larger  proportions  than  was  pleasant, 
but  that  the  fraternity  had  to  face  a  heavy 
burden  of  debt  and  that  only  $1,116.96  was  all 
the  Grand  Lodge  could  spare  out  of  its  reve- 
nue toward  its  liquidation. 


Book  VIII. 

STRUGGLING    WITH  DEBT. 


/ 


CHAPTER  L 


CLOSING  YEARS  OF  A  MASONIC  CENTURY. 


1'^  lIN  some  respects  the  period  em- 
braced in  the  section  now  entered 
upon  might  be  entitled  a  period 
"I  of  rest.  The  Temple  had  been 
built  and  dedicated,  the  dangers  which  had 
threatened  it  had  been  to  a  great  extent  over- 
come, and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
brethren  had  made  up  their  minds  to  let 
developments  shape  their  own  course  and  re- 
frain from  anything  calculated  to  create  un- 
due excitement.  The  feeling  with  regard  to  the 
Temple — or  Hall,  as  more  properly  it  should 
be  called,  although  for  a  long  time  it  continued 
to  be  called  by  the  former  title,  and  still  is,  to  a 
considerable  extent — was  that  it  would  work 
out  its  own  salvation,  that  is,  that  by  its  own 
income  it  would  gradually  but  surely  free  it- 
self from  debt.  It  was  a  time  of  rest,  too, 
inasmuch  as  no  cloud  appeared  on  the  hori- 
zon, and  if  at  one  time  the  atmosphere  be- 
came a  little  troubled  at  Rochester,  and  at 
another  time  that  a  sort  of  microscopic  re- 
bellion developed  in  the  First  District,  such 
things  served  simply  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  the  whole  period  was  in  reality  one  of 
harmony  and  peace  and  that  loyalty  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  prevailed  throughout  the  juris- 
diction during  the  nine  years.  1876  to  June, 
1885,  covered  by  this  division  of  our  history. 

In  one  way  this  division  stanas  out  in  re- 
lief— in  the  number  of  Grand  Masters  it  pro- 
vided. Somehow  a  succession  of  single  terms 
was  destined  to  rule  throughout  its  course 
and  each  year  brought  to  the  front  a  new 
leader.    Why  this  should  have  been  the  case 
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it  is  difficult  to  state.  There  was,  of  course, 
an  idea  that  the  honors  should  **go  round" 
and  there  were  plenty  of  aspirants,  but  the 
same  idea  had  prevailed  before  this  era,  and 
we  cannot  place  our  thoughts  on  any  time 
when  an  abundance  of  fitting  material  for  the 
Grand  East  could  not  be  found,  although  in 
their  zeal  for  the  craft  the  earlier  brethren 
sometimes  had  to  seek  out  the  most  available 
man  for  the  time,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
selection  of  Gen.  Morgan  Lewis.  The  men 
who  were  called  to  the  leadership  during  the 
time  now  under  review  w^ere  all  men  of  abil- 
ity, men  who  had  earned  their  title  to  leader- 
ship by  honest,  hard,  and,  in  some  way  or 
other,  successful  work  for  the  craft  and  had 
fully  demonstrated  their  capability  by  prac- 
tical service.  The  honor  came  to  each  of 
them,  in  fact,  as  a  crowning  recognition  of 
faithful  labor  and  in  the  case  of  any  one  of 
them  the  additional  recognition  of  at  least 
a  second  term  would  have  been  fully  in  keep- 
ing with  the  traditions  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

James  W.  Husted,  who  succeeded  to  the 
Grand  Mastership  in  1876,  was  for  many  years 
one  of  the  most  noted  figures  in  the  political 
history  of  the  State.  Born  in  Bedford,  West- 
chester County,  in  1833,  and  educated  at  Yale, 
he  started  out  in  the  battle  of  life  as  a  law- 
yer, but  developed  into  what  might  be  called 
a  professional  politician,  that  is  to  say,  his 
life  was  spent  in  the  Assembly  at  Albany  and 
in  political  position,  rather  than  in  the  office 
of  a  lawyer.  Yet  amid  all  the  turmoil  and 
vexation  and  wire-pulling  and  recrimination 
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himself  and  the  innumerable  host  of  stars  which 
seem  to  make  immeasurable  space  a  fit  tabernacle 
for  Almighty  God.  must  grow  pale,  and  totter  in 
their  courses,  and  perish;  but  the  soul,  which  is  the 
breath  of  God,  will  survive  the  wreck  of  worlds 
and  suns.  Upon  our  earth,  beings  of  infinite  va- 
riety spring  into  life,  and  wax,  and  wane,  and  die. 
The  isles,  the  continents,  the  seas,  are  raised,  de- 
pressed and  riven.  Forests  give  place  to  arid  plains 
and  sterile  deserts  learn  to  blossom  like  the  rose. 
Islands  rise  from  and  sit  smiling  on  the  bosom  of 
the  sea.  The  sea  breaks  down  the  rocky  barriers 
of  the  land  and  swallows  the  receding  coasts,  and, 
through  its  action,  it  may  be,  as  some  belie\'^. 
that  the  continents  themselves,  are  slowly  revolv- 
ing around  the  axis  of  the  earth  from  cast  to 
west.  The  world,  and  all  its  components,  and  every- 
thing material  that  doth  it  inhabit,  are  and  have 
been  from  the  beginning  continually  changing.  Of 
the  works  of  man  nothing  is  everlasting.  Nothing 
is  immutable  but  truth:  "The  eternal  years  of  God 
are  hers."  Freemasonry  embodies  and  enshrines  a 
portion  of  God's  truth,  and  hence  it  is  that  except- 
ing perhaps  the  Chinese  and  one  or  two  other 
Asiatic  states,  there  is  not  one  living  government 
in  the  whole  world  whose  antiquity  equals  that  of 
.\ncient  Masonry.  The  Indian,  the  Egyptian,  the 
Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Macedonian,  the  Roman 
empires  have  vanished.  The  Mohammedan,  once 
so  mighty  and  so  proud,  is  now  a  poor  dependent 
upon  the  jealousies  and  vacillating  policy  of  Chris- 
tian powers.  In  the  last  century,  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope has  been  changed  fully  fifty  times.  In  that 
time,  how  frequent  and  how  unfructuous  have  been 
devastating  wars  and  bloody  revolutions!  Human- 
ity has  shrunk  aghast  from  the  appalling  misery 
produced  by  mad  ambition  and  the  frenzies  of  op- 
pressed nations.  And  yet,  amid  all  these  ruins  and 
convulsions,  from  the  earliest  times  till  now.  our 
order  has  quietly  pursued  its  humble  appointed 
labor.  Its  antiquity  and  steadfastness  are  not  of 
themselves  unquestionable  titles  to  respect.  Alas! 
we  do  well  know  that  the  enemies  it  contends  with 
are  more  ancient  than  itself.  Its  long  endurance 
and  increasing  vigor  do  indeed  furnish  some  assur- 
ance of  worth,  but  demonstration  that  it  and  its 
private  works  are  good  can  flow  only  from  pres- 
ent, open  evidence — evidence  such  as  the  order  has 
this  day  produced  before  an  appreciating  public. 

This  is  not  a  fit  occasion  to  dwell  upon  the 
history  of  our  beloved  country.  God  has  sustained 
it  through  perils  which  would  have  been  fatal  but 
for  His  goodness.  Our  independence  was  won  by 
war  It  was  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  an- 
other war.    A  third  war  was  forced  upon  us  by  an 


ignoble  opponent.  Then,  in  our  own  time,  befell 
the  most  dreadful  of  them  all — one  which  set  brother 
against  brother,  threatened  liberty  with  extinction 
and  covered  the  land  with  mourning.  Our  hearts 
bleed  afresh  when  we  recall  the  horrors  of  the 
dreadful  years  through  which  it  raged.  But  liberty 
and  truth  were  vindicated,  and  rebellion  was  beaten 
down,  though  our  country  was  left  suffering  and 
exhausted.  Thank  heaven,  its  wounds  are  nearly 
healed,  and  its  rapidly  returning  strength  gives 
assurance  to  the  world  that  our  country  is  renew- 
ing, with  fresh  majesty  and  vigor,  its  grand  career. 
Look  back,  my  brothers,  and  judge  whether  I  err 
in  my  fond  belief  that,  throughout  the  century,  in 
peace  as  well  as  in  those  distressful  wars.  Free- 
masonry has  been  a  useful  friend  of  right  and  liberty 
and  order.  -I  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  theme,  nor 
shall  I  strive  to  prove  what  seems  to  me  so  mani- 
fest— that  our  order,  in  its  love  of  liberty,  and  by 
its  quiet  inculcations  of  all  the  virtues  which  make 
men  pure  and  noble,  has  been  of  «?ome  service, 
however  humble,  to  our  happy  land.  Its  tendencies 
are  all  to  make  man  God-loving,  just  and  kind, 
and  it  leaves  them  free  to  choose  their  religion 
and  their  party.  The  State  is  composed  of  its  citi- 
zens. They  are  its  life,  its  wealth,  its  all.  The 
halo  of  past  glory,  present  riches,  a  boundless  terri- 
tory and  a  countless  people,  cannot  make  it  strong 
or  happy.  Its  true  strength  resides  in  intelligent 
and  virtuous  citizens,  actuated  by  the  love  of  liberty 
and  honor— a  public  that  detests  corruption  and  is 
aye  ready  to  submit  to  any  sacrifice  for  the  vindica- 
tion of  purity  and  justice.  Our  order  prepares  men 
for  true  citizenship,  and  wc  argue  well  of  its  use- 
fulness to  our  country  in  the  future. 

You  will  not,  I  am  sure,  mistake  me,  my  broth- 
ers! If  I  should  eulogfize  Masonry  above  its  worth 
or  falsely,  I  should  offend  you.  It  does  not  act 
directly  upon  States  and  creeds.  It  favors  good 
government  by  making  good  men.  It  requires  of 
every  man  whom  it  receives  the  avowal  of  his  be- 
lief in  God,  and  questions  his  creed  no  further. 
Its  meetings  are  exclusive,  simply  because  they 
are  composed  of  men  who  meet  as  brothers  to 
transact  business  which  concerns  themselves  alone. 
Its  secrets  and  its  mysteries  are  precious  tg  Ma- 
sons, but  their  disclosure  would  be  of  no  service 
to  the  world.  It  excludes  females,  because  the  work 
of  the  Lodge  is,  as  the  name  of  the  order  indicates, 
wholly  masculine.  Were  another  reason  needed  it 
might  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  participation  of 
women  in  secret  mysteries  has  always  resulted  in  ter- 
rible scandals,  if  not  in  crimes — ^witness  the  orgies 
of  Bacchus!  Masonry  imposes  no  obligation  in  the 
least  inconsistent  with  our  duties  to  our  God,  our 
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country,  our  families,  or  ourselves.  We  hasten  to 
the  rescue  of  a  brother  in  physical  jeopardy,  and 
warn  and  counsel  him  when  his  morals  are  in 
peril.  In  sickness  and  in  suflfering  we  visit  hini. 
The  Lodge  is  a  sanctuary  for  innocent  affliction 
and  not  for  crime.  We  cannot  interpose  between 
our  brother  and  oflfended  law.  If  he  fall  under 
its  condemnation,  or  become  a  victim  of  debauch- 
ery, we  still  endeavor  to  comfort  and  reclaim  him, 
though  we  abhor  his  vices  and  justify  his  punish- 
ment. As  Masons,  we  are  not  liable  to  become  the 
tools  of  the  ambitious.  No  one  can  demand  a 
brother's  vote  upon  the  mere  ground  of  Masonic 
brotherhood.  Freemasonry  is  based  upon  and  com- 
mends the  practice  of  order,  love  and  labor.  In  its 
operations,  it  is  quiet  and  unseen,  like  the  unno- 
ticed, genial  forces  of  nature  which  educe  life,  and 
growth,  and  fruitage.  Of  the  good  seed  it  sows 
some  falls  by  the  wayside  and  some  upon  stony 
places,  and  some  among  thorns,  and  some  into  good 
ground — and  of  that  God  gives  the  increase.  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  exalt  our  ancient  order  beyond 
reason.  Jt  is  religious,  but  not  a  religion.  Apart 
from  its  history,  its  symbols  and  its  ceremonies. 
Freemasonry  is  only  an  honest,  homely,  genial  in- 
stitution, that  becomes  very  precious  to  every  true 
man  who  tries  it,  and  does  him  good.  There  is 
a  stronger  and  more  eflfectual  grip  than  that  of  the 
lion's  paw.  There  is  something  far  superior  to  Ma- 
sonry, and  happy  is  he  who,  rising  above  the 
morality  and  love  and  worship  it  inculcates,  can 
truly  say:  "For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death, 
nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers, 
nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor 
any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord." 

Masonry  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  our  coun- 
try. It  lives,  indeed,  where  aristocracy  prevails,  and 
I  fear  me  is  there  somewhat  tinctured  by  it.  But 
it  might  well  say,"Where  liberty  dwells,  there  is 
my  country."  Nowhere  in  the  world  does  it  flourish 
so  vigorously  as  in  the  happy  land  where  the  dig- 
nity of  manhood  and  the  brotherhood  of  all  men 
are  practically  acknowledged.  When  I  reluctantly 
accepted  the  invitation  to  address  you,  my  brothers, 
I  lonjred  to  present  you  with  a  sketch  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  order  in  the  United  States,  or 
in  the  State,  or  at  least  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  State,  but  I  soon  found  that 
I  had  no  time  for  the  collection  of  the 
materials  for  either  of  these  works.  Surely 
a  history  of  Masonry  in  this  State  down  to  this 
Centennial  year  would  be  a  most  appropriate  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  the  order.   Would  that 


some  competent  .brother  would  prepare  a  history 
of  Masonry  in  this  city  and  county  and  the  neigh- 
boring counties.  It  would  embalm  the  memories 
of  many  departed  worthies,  afford  striking  examples 
of  Masonic  virtue,  and  guide  and  encourage  the  or- 
der in  its  honorable  course. 

On  the  7th  day  of  December,  1757,  St.  John's 
Lodge,  No.  I,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  was  insti- 
tuted, and  it  still  exists.  Thirty  years  ago,  as  I  am 
informed,  there  were  fewer  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Lodges,  and  not  twenty  thousand  Masons  in 
the  State;  but  now  there  are  in  it  about  eight 
hundred  Lodges,  embracing  ninety  thousand  Ma- 
sons. Then  certainly  there  is  strong  proof  that 
Freemasonry  and  free  institutions  are  congenial. 
In  the  history  of  Freemasonry  it  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten  that  about  fifty  years  ago  a  few  foolish 
Masons  inflicted  upon  Masonry  a  most  painful  and 
disastrous  wound.  In  violation  of  every  Masonic 
rule  and  principle,  they  abducted  William  Mor- 
gan, an  apostate  Master  Mason.  Morgan  disap- 
peared. The  public  readily  believed  he  had  been 
murdered  or  compelled  to  commit  self-slaughter. 
The  people  were  easily  induced  to  believe  that  the 
crime  was  the  natural  fruit  of  Masonic  obliga- 
tions, and  that  all  Masons  were  in  league  to  con- 
ceal the  crime  and  shield  the  criminals.  In  the 
honest  but  mistaken  popular  excitement  that  fol- 
lowed, Masonry  was  abandoned  throughout  large 
portions  of  our  country.  In  Western  New  York 
charters  were  surrendered  and  Masonry  renounced 
by  many  honorable  men.  I  believe  that  forty  years 
ago  there  was  not  a  Lodge  at  work  in  this  State 
west  of  Cayuga  river.  Certainly  there  was  not 
one  in  Buffalo.  Here  truth  was  "crushed  to  earth;" 
but  she  has  risen  again,  and  Masonry  has  to-day 
exhibited  herself  to  an  admiring  and  sympathizing 
public  in  all  her  modest  beauty.  Never  was  there, 
on  this  continent  at  least,  a  procession  more  cred- 
itable to  our  venerable  order. 

The  known  character  and  standing  of  the  citi- 
zens who  compose  the  ten  Blue  Lodges  of  Buffalo, 
and  joined  in  our  procession,  gave  assurance  to 
the  world  that  Freemasonry  is  honorable  and  good. 
Its  veneration  for  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  un- 
ostentatiously evinced.  It  was  indeed  a  glorious 
and  impressive  spectacle,  and,  I  doubt  not,  brought 
tears  of  gratitude  and  joy  to  the  eyes  of  the  few 
old  Masons  who  remember  the  dark  anti-Masonic 
time.  We  are  proud  of  the  brotherly  feeling  that 
added  to  the  procession  so  many  faithful  brothers 
and  our  sister  and  more  distant  Lodges.  We  are 
proud  of  the  gallant  bearing  and  accomplishments 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  They  have  conferred 
pleasure  and  won  deserved  renown  by  doing  the 
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Blue  Lodges  of  Buffalo  great  honor  to-day.  From 
the  bottom  of  our  heart  we  thank  Company  D,  of 
the  Buffalo  City  Guard,  for  its  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness to  the  commanderies.  We  thank  the  good 
people  of  Buffalo  for  their  manifestations  of  confi- 
dence in  and  respect  for  our  order.  This  has  been 
indeed  a  proud  day  for  Masonry — a  very  happy 
day  for  the  brotherhood  in  Buffalo.  The  dedica- 
tion of  this  hall  has  been  made  more  memorable 
by  the  presence  of  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand 
Master  of  the  State.  He,  in  person,  has  performed 
the  duties  of  his  exalted  office,  and,  aided  by  other 
Grand  officers,  has  dedicated  these  spacious  halls 
to  Masonic  uses.  How  noble  they  are  in  their 
dimensions!  how  complete  in  their  furniture  and 
appointments!     With  humble  implorations,  they 


J.  J.  COUCH. 

have  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  Jehovah  and 
the  benefit  of  man.  May  His  blessing  rest  upon 
us  and  upon  all  who  shall  henceforth  tread  upon 
this  holy  ground!  May  they  never  forget  that 
the  all-seeing  eye  is  constantly  upon  them,  and 
that  there  is  a  spiritual  temple  not  made  with  hands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens. 

I  cannot  tell  you,  my  brothers,  how  much  I  do 
rejoice  in  this  your  great  achievement;  but  I  re- 
joice in  it  less  for  its  own  worth  than  as  an 
augury  of  a  more  glorious  future.  You  will  not 
stay  your  labors  here.    From  this  day  forward  the 


Masons  of  Buffalo  will  not,  cannot  rest  satisfied, 
until  this  proud  city  shall  recognize  among  its  chief 
architectural  jewels  a  hall  worthy  of  and  owned 
by  its  Masonic  bodies.  Long  before  the  second  Cen- 
tennial year  of  the  United  States  shall  come — it 
may  be  in  a  small  fraction  of  a  century — such  a 
hall  will  arise  here  and  stand  complete  in  strength 
and  beauty,  I  shall  not  see  it.  The  time  cannot 
be  far  distant  when  sprigs  of  evergreen  will  be 
dropped  into  my  grave;  and  I  am  very  thankful 
that  I  have  had  this  opportunity  to  declare,  not 
only  to  you,  but  to  the  world,  that,  in  my  poor  opin- 
ion. Freemasonry  is  honorable,  that  I  have  found 
it  good,  and  that  I  hold  all  its  worthy  members  in 
affection  and  esteem. 

Brother  Husted's  manifold  political  engage- 
ments did  not  permit  him  during  his  year  of 
office  to  devote  so  much  attention  to  details 
as  he  would  otherwise  have  done,  but  his  suc- 
cessor, Joseph  J.  Couch,  more  than  made  up 
for  any  laxity  in  that  respect  by  his  careful 
supervision  over  all  the  interests  of  the  craft. 
Brother  Couch  was  born  at  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  in  1828.  He  completed  his  education 
2t  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  while  there 
invented  a  rock  drill,  to  be  operated  either  by 
steam  or  compressed  air.  In  order  to  secure 
the  necessary  patents  he  went  to  Boston,  and 
while  covering  his  interests  in  that  direction 
supported  himself  by  serving  as  a  reporter  on 
the  daily  press.  He  finally  secured  his  pat- 
ents in  1849  1852,  and  his  interest  was 
ultimately  purchased  by  other  parties  and  put 
in  successful  operation.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  connected  with  the  New  York  Cus- 
tom House,  where  he  now  holds  the  respon- 
sible office  of  Deputy  Collector. 

Brother  Couch  first  saw  Masonic  light  in 
Joppa  Lodge,  No.  201,  Brooklyn,  in  1859, 
and  to  that  Lodge  he  still  belongs.  In  1862 
he  was  elected  its  Master  and  served  in  that 
capacity  again  in  the  three  years  1869-71. 
He  was  not  only  an  accomplished  ritualist, 
but  he  strove  zealously  to  study  tne  philos- 
ophy of  Masonry  and  to  master  the  secrets  of 
its  symbols  as  well  as  to  investigate  its  history 
and  jurisprudence.  In  the  Grand  Lodge  his 
mastery  in  these  soon  made  him  be  regarded 
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as  a  power  and  led  to  his  selection,  in  1873,  as 
a  Commissioner  of  Appeals.  He  held  that  ap- 
pointment until  1876,  when  he  was  elected 
Deputy  Grand  Master,  reaching  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  craft  in  the  following 
year. 

It  is  to  Grand  Master  Couch  that  the  craft 
is  indebted  for  making  the  statute  clear  that 
a  non-affiliated  Mason — non-affiliated  from 
any  cause — is  not  liable  for  dues  from  the 
moment  that  he  is  so  declared  until  restored, 
thus  only  not  ridding  the  fraternity  of  the  per- 
petration of  a  wrong,  but  making  the  matter 
of  reaffiliation  easy  and  simple  and  so  saving, 
since  then,  hundreds  of  good  men  to  the  craft. 
But  his  highest  service  was  performed  in 
clearing  away  many  cobwebs  which  had 
grown  around  ancient  landmarks  and  making 
more  plain  than  ever  the  relation  of  Grand 
Master  to  Grand  Lodge  and  of  the  Lodge  to 
its  members.  He  threw  out  of  his  view  all 
landmarks,  prerogatives  and  unwritten  ethics 
and  boldly  proclaimed  that  the  law  as  laid 
down  in  the  constitution  adopted  in  1873  ^^^^^ 
the  paramount  rule  and  guide  for  Grand  Mas- 
ters, Grand  Lodge  and  subordinate  Lodges, 
that  all  assumption  of  power  not  laid  down 
in  that  document  w^as  wrong,  no  matter  what 
ancient  landmarks  might  teach,  and  that  all 
legislation  not  in  accordance  with  it  was  un- 
constitutional, whoever  declared  to  the  con- 
trary. He  had  no  toleration  for  such  things 
as  were  merely  permitted  by  custom,  by  use 
and  by  wont,  and  he  had  no  reverence  for 
mere  ''usages/'  undefined  prerogatives,  **old 
charges,"  or  traditional  notions  of  Masonic 
fitness.  He  did  not  believe  the  Grand  Master 
had  any  business  to  meet  exceptional  cases  by 
issuing  dispensations;  he  held  there  was  noth- 
ing for  the  Grand  Master  to  do  that  was  not 
laid  down  in  the  written  law  and  that  law  he 
was  as  much  bound  to  obey  as  the  newly 
raised  Master  Mason.  He  brought  Yankee 
common  sense  to  bear  on  this  question,  and 
all  Grand  Master  Holmes'  claims  as  to  pre- 
rogatives vanished  into  the  air  like  smoke. 


The  Committee  on  Jurisprudence  did  not  like 
his  interpretation,  neither  did  many  other  of 
the  older  Masons  who  had  been  fed  on  tradi- 
tion since  first  they  saw  the  hieroglyphic  sus- 
pended in  a  Lodge,  but  his  logic  was  unan- 
swerable and  the  Grand  Lodge  fully  indorsed 
his  utterances,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the 
distinction  is  clearly  understood  that  the  de- 
cisions of  a  Grand  Master  are  not  laws,  but 
simply  judicial  utterances  which,  as  he  safd, 
**express  the  force  and  effect  of  existing  laws 
applied  to  specific  cases." 

Had  Brother  Couch  done  no  more  than  thus 
elevate  the  Constitution  into  recognition  as 


EDWAKD  L.  JUDSON 


the  supreme  Masonic  source  and  exponent  of 
power  he  would  have  deserved  the  grateful 
thanks  of  the  fraternity,  for  no  single  act  of 
a  Grand  Master  was  more  calculated  to  pre- 
serve harmony  throughout  the  vast  jurisdic- 
tion than  this,  but  he  brought  his  common 
sense  and  keen  practical  judgment  to  bear  on 
countless  other,  though  minor,  points,  and  in 
that  way  did  much  to  strengthen  and  solidify 
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the  fraternity,  and  this  he  is  still  doing,  al- 
though many  years  have  now  passed  since 
he  surrendered  the  gavel  to  his  successor. 

That  successor,  Edward  L.  Judson,  was  one 
of  the  most  beloved  of  the  long  array  of  New 
York's  Grand  Masters.  "He  was/*  wrote 
McClenachan,  **a  wise  counselor,  a  loving, 
steady  friend;  he  met  every  duty  and  per- 
formed it  fully  and  faithfully;  he  impressed 
his  manhood  and  individuality  upon  his  as- 
sociates, who  can  never  forget  his  dignified 
grace  or  bearing  in  public  or  private  station.'' 
His  life  was  spent  in  the  good  old  city  of  Al- 
bany, for  he  was  born  there  Nov.  13,  1830. 
and  there  died  April  8,  1890.  He  served  the 
city  as  an  alderman  and  as  its  Mayor,  was 
President  of  its  Board  of  Trade  and  in  its 
business  circles  was  long  a  prominent  figure. 
For  seven  years  he  was  Master  of  his  mother 


CHARLES  ROOME. 


Lodge,  Masters',  and  in  Chapter,  Council  and 
Commandery  he  was  long  a  prominent  figure, 
while  in  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scotti^ 


Rite  he  received  alt  the  degrees  up  to  the 
thirty-third  and  last. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  1879  Brother  Jud- 
son was  succeeded  by  Charles  Roome,  a 
brother  whose  Masonic  spirit  may  be  said  to 
have  been  inherited,  for  his  father  had  served 
as  Master  of  Independent  Royal  Arch,  No.  2, 
in  1809,  1810  and  181 1,  and  as  High  Priest 
of  Ancient  Chapter,  No.  i,  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sonry, as  well  as  gaining  knighthood  in  Co- 
lumbian Commandery.  Charles  Roome  was 
born  in  New  York  in  181 2,  and  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools.  In  1837  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Manhattan  Gaslight  Com- 
pany, became  its  chief  engineer  in  1842  and 
afterward  its  President.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  he  raised  the  Thirty-seventh 
(New  York)  Regiment,  led  it  to  the  front  and 
in  time  was  commissioned  Brevet  Brigadier- 
General,  while  he  afterward  renewed  an  old 
military  connection  by  his  connection  wath 
the  Seventh  Regiment  Veteran  Association. 
In  Masonry  he  was  an  enthusiast  and  it  would 
be  much  easier  to  tell  what  he  was  not  than 
to  attempt  to  enumerate  his  affiliations,  for 
these  ran  into  every  branch  of  usefulness.  In- 
itiated in  Kane  Lodge,  No.  454,  in  January, 
1866,  he  was  elected  Master  at  the  close  of 
1867  and  held  the  office  for  three  years.  In 
1869  he  was  chosen  District  Deputy  and  was 
Grand  Marshal  for  three  years.  Deputy  Grand 
Master  in  1878,  and  Grand  Master  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  To  chivalric  Masonry  he  was 
particularly  devoted  and  was  Grand  Com- 
mander of  the  State  and  for  three  years  Grand 
Master  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple  in  the 
United  States.  In  connection  with  the 
Knights  Templars  his  commanding  presence 
invested  every  parade  of  which  he  was  the 
leader  with  unusual  dignity  and  his  engaging 
manners,  graceful  carriage  and  his  kindly, 
warm  heart  made  him  seem  the  very  beau  ideal 
of  a  Christian  knight.  He  died  in  June,  1890, 
after  a  long  illness. 

Jesse  B.  Anthony,  who  followed  Roome  in 
the  Grand  Marshalship,  is  still  an  active 
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Mason  and  as  Superintendent  of  the  Home  at 
Utica  is  to-day  as  prominent  a  figure  in  the 
eyes  of  the  fraternity  as  when,  in  1880,  he  as- 
sumed the  gavel  of  authority  over  the  craft. 
He  is  a  native  of  Troy,  where  he  was  born  in 
1836,  and  was  at  one  time  President  of  the 
Troy  Steam  Heating  Company.  Later  he  was 
connected  with  the  Mutual  Reserve  Life  In- 
surance Company,  leaving  tlie  service  of  that 
institution  to  take  charge  of  the  Masonic 
Home.  His  Masonic  career  commenced  Jan. 
19.  i860,  when  he  was  initiated  in  King  Solo- 
mon's Primitive  Lodge,  No.  91,  Troy.  In 
1867  he  became  its  Master,  serving  for  three 
years,  and  after  acting  as  a  District  Deputy 
for  a  year  was  elected  Senior  Grand  Warden 
in  1874.  He  held  that  office  until  1879,  when 
he  was  elected  Deputy  Grand  Master.  In  Ca- 
pitular Masonry  he  rose  until  he  held  the  office 
of  Grand  Lecturer,  and  he  has  served  as  Com- 
mander of  Apollo  Commandery,  No.  15.  In 
Cryptic  Masonry  he  has  held  the  foremost 
rank,  and  in  the  Scottish  Rite  was  crowned 
Inspector  General  in  1874. 

It  was  during  Anthony's  Grand  Mastership 
that  the  fraternity  laid  the  cornerstone  in  the 
foundation  for  the  Egyptian  obelisk  which 
stands  in  Central  Park.  The  obelisk,  a  mono- 
lith sixty-nine  feet  high  and  weighing  some 
220  tons,  had  been  originally  raised  in  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis,  Egypt,  by 
King  Thothmes  II.  3,500  years  ago  or  there- 
abouts— a  few  years  one  way  or  another  does 
not  matter  very  much — and  was  removed  to 
Alexandria  by  order  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
Tiberius  (circa)  A.  D.  25.  There  it  re- 
mained until  it  was,  in  1877,  offered  to  the 
city  of  New  York  as  a  gift  by  Ismail  Pasha. 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  who,  like  many  other 
European  sovereigns,  was  fond  of  giving  away  * 
what  did  not  belong  to  him.  The  cost  of  re- 
moval was  assumed  by  the  late  William  K. 
Vanderbilt,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
navy  department  he  selected  Lieut. -Com. 
Henry  H.  (iorringe  to  bring  the  shaft  across 
the  sea  from  the  sands  of  Alexandria  to  the 


green  sward  of  Central  Park.  Gorringe  was 
a  member  of  Anglo-Saxon  Lodge,  Brooklyn, 
and  for  that,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  his 
mission  was  watched  with  anxious  eyes  by 
the  fraternity.  How  well  he  succeeded  in  his 
mission,  a  mission  to  the  success  of  which 
tact  and  diplomacy  were  as  essential  as  sea- 
manship and  engineering  skill,  need  not  be 
told  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  fully  ac- 
complished his  task  and  on  July  20,  1880, 
the  huge  stone  and  its  original  foundations 
were  safely  landed  in  New  York. 

The  finding  of  certain  marks  on  the  base 
and  foundations  of  the  stone  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  the  original  builders  had  some  sort 
of  affinity  with  the  Masonic  fraternity  of  mod- 
ern times  and  the  discovery  of  these  led 
Commander  Gorringe  to  suggest  that  the 
new  foundation  should  be  laid  with  Ma- 
sonic ceremonies.  This  suggestion  proved 
acceptable  all  round  and  on  an  invita- 
tion being  sent  to  Grand  Master  An- 
thony he  at  once  accepted,  and  fixed  the 
date  of  October  2  for  the  ceremony.  As 
that  date  had  previously  been  selected  for  the 
unveiling  of  a  statue  of  Brother  Robert  Burns, 
the  great  Scottish  poet,  in  Central  Park,  the 
commissioners  declined  to  permit  two  demon- 
strations within  its  precincts.  Indeed  they 
were  not  partial  to  permitting  a  Masonic 
demonstration  on  any  day.  Finally  the  mat- 
ter was  arranged,  October  9  settled  as  the 
date,  and  E.  M.  L.  Ehlers,  who  had  been 
appointed  Grand  Marshal  of  the  day,  set  about 
to  arrange  for  a  demonstration  which  would 
show  to  the  world  that  the  fraternity  fully 
appreciated  its  sense  of  the  significance  of  the 
gift  which  had  placed  such  a  historic  memento 
of  one  of  the  oldest  civilizations  of  the  world 
into  the  heart  of  one  of  the  newest.  The  pa- 
rade was  a  notable  one  in  every  way,  and 
as  it  passed  up  Twenty-third  Street  and  along 
Fifth  Avenue  to  the  Park  it  presented  a  gal- 
lant sight.  The  array  had  as  escort  fourteen 
Commanderies  belongine  to  New  York  and 
two  hailing  from  New  Jersey  and  after  them 
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marched  143  Lodges,  headed  by  their  offi- 
cers. The  Grand  Lodge  was  in  full  attend- 
ance and  had  as  special  escort  Apollo  Com- 
niandery  of  Troy.  The  box  in  the  corner- 
stone was  deposited  with  the  usual  formali- 
ties, the  stone  itself  laid  with  the  customary 
services  and  the  Grand  Master  delivered  a 
lengthy  address.  He  considered  the  obelisk 
with  reference  to  the  past  condition  of  Egypt 
and  of  the  operative  associations  of  the  early 
ages  in  the  history  of  the  world  and  drew  a 
Masonic  lesson  from  the  memorial  stone  as  to 
the  importance  of  architectural  structures.  It 
is  estimated  that  over  9,000  brethren  took  part 
in  the  exercises  of  the  day. 

It  was  under  Grand  Master  Anthony's  ad- 
ministration, just  at  its  close,  that  the  Grand 
Lodge  celebrated  its  centenary,  on  June  7, 
1881,  when  a  magnificent  gathering  of  the 
fraternity  assembled  in  the  Academy  of  Music 
to  do  honor  to  the  occasion.  There  accom- 
panied the  Grand  Master  to  the  stage  of  that 
immense  auditorium  a  host  of  brilliant  Ma- 
sonic lights  from  sister  Grand  Lodges  as  well 
as  past  and  present  dignitaries  of  the  home 
State  and  in  the  audience  every  seat  was  oc- 
cupied by  brethren,  many  from  distant  parts 
of  the  State,  while  the  presence  of  hundreds 
of  ladies  imparted  beauty  and  color  to  the 
scene.  An  orchestra  under  Dr.  Leopold 
Damrosch,  as  well  as  vocal  numbers,  sup- 
plied the  indispensable  Masonic  feature  of 
music,  and  the  speeches  were  of  a  high  order, 
the  Grand  Master  giving  an  historical  resume 
of  the  century  that  had  passed,  while  Frank 
R.  Lawrence  delivered  one  of  those  magnifi- 
cent orations  which  had  so  much  to  do  with 
making  his  name  famous  in  the  fraternity. 

Much  discussion  took  place  at  the  time  as 
to  the  appropriateness  of  the  celebration  by 
Masonic  students.  The  day  meant  to  be  cele- 
brated was  Sept.  5,  1 781,  the  date  of  the  is- 
suance of  the  Athol  warrant  and  the  cele- 
bration had  been  fixed  a  few  months  ahead 
to  permit  it  to  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge,    that  ar- 


rangement was  satisfactory  enough  except  to 
a  few  sticklers  for  absolute  historic  minute- 
ness, who  thought  that  the  celebration  should 
have  been  deferred  to  a  date  nearer  Septem- 
ber 5,  if  not  exactly  on  that  day.  But  there 
were  others  more  worthy  of  consideration  who 
believed  that  the  Grand  Lodge  erred  in  cele- 
brating the  centenary  of  the  issuance  01  that 
warrant,  inasmuch  as  it  simply  called  a  pro- 
vincial Grand  Lodge  into  existence  and  that 
the  sovereign  Grand  Lodge  in  reality  dated 
from  Feb.  4,  1784,  when  Chancellor  Livings- 
ton became  Grand  Master,  or  .March  3,  1784, 
when  he  was  publicly  installed  into  that  of- 
fice. If  either  of  these  dates  was  departed 
from  then,  it  was  argued,  the  Grand  Lodge 
might  as  well  date  from  June  5,  1730,  when 
the  mother  Grand  Lodge  of  England  issued 
a  warrant  appointing  Daniel  Coxe  Provincial 
Grand  Master  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  advocates  of  the  latter 
date  afterward  found  unexpected  support  for 
their  theory  in  a  letter  written  Jan.  10,  1882, 
by  Grand  Master  Taylor,  when  suggesting 
an  exchange  of  representatives  between  New 
York  and  the  "Mother  of  Grand  Lodges" 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  (then  Grand  Master). 
In  the  course  of  it  he  said:  *'We  also  recall 
the  fact,  which  is  a  source  of  pride  and  grati- 
fication, that  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York 
owes  its  existence  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Eng- 
land, it  being  a  continuation  of  the  Dody  in- 
stituted under  patent  issued  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  on  the  5th  of  June,  1730.  We 
are  proud  of  our  origin,  and  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly gratifying  if  the  Grand  Lodge  over 
which  you  so  ably  preside  would  honor  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  by  consenting 
to  establish  more  intimate  relations  with  us, 
which  we  believe  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  fraternitv.  both  in  England  and  New 
York." 

Now,  if  Grand  Master  Taylor  was  right  in 
placing  the  origin  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in 
1730,  Grand  Master  Anthony  was  certainly 
wTong  in  celebrating  the  centenary  of  its  ex- 
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istence  in  1881 — one  hundred  and  forty-one 
years  later.  In  this  there  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  dictum  of  two  men  equally  quali- 
fied to  lay  down  an  authoritative  dictum.  As 
between  the  two  we  would  hardly  care  to 
express  any  opinion.  Certainly  Masonry  was 
introduced  in  New  York  officially  in  1730 
and  doubtless  there  were  Masons  in  the  col- 
ony then,  and  New  York  has  as  much  right 
to  start  her  Masonic  history  from  that  date 
as  has,  for  instance,  Pennsylvania.  But  even 
could  the  history  of  that  time  be  clearly  un- 
folded it  would  still  show  that  the  authority 
then  existing  was  a  provincial  Grand  Lodge 
and  we  believe  it  would  have  been  just  as 
appropriate  to  have  celebrated  the  date  of 


that  patent  in  1730  as  it  was  to  celebrate 
the  issuance  of  a  second  provincial  Grand 
Lodge  patent  in  1881.  The  true  centennial 
of  the  Grand  Lodge — the  Sovereign  Grand 
Lodge — should  have  been  a  hundred  years 
from  the  date  of  Livingstones  accession,  or 
at  all  events,  from  the  date  of  its  formal  as- 
sumption of  sovereign  powers,  June  6,  1787. 
The  United  States  did  not  celebrate  the  found- 
ing of  one  colony  or  another  in  1876;  it  glori- 
fied the  birth  of  a  new,  independent  and  self- 
sustaining  nation,  politically  independent, 
and  able  to  make  and  enact  its  own  laws. 
That  example  might  have  been  followed  by 
the  Grand  Lodge. 


CHAPTER  n. 


SOME  NOTABLE  LEADERS. 


fORACE  S.  TAYLOR,  who  suc- 
ceeded Brother  Anthony,  was 
long  prominent  as  a  banker  in 
the  financial  district  of  New  York, 
and  as  Master  of  Holland  Lodge  and  three 
times  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  his  district. 
He  was  a  noted  figure  in  the  craft  through- 
out the  metropolitan  district  long  before  his 
election  to  the  Deputy  Grand  Mastership  in 
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1880.  He  also  served  a  term  as  Grand  High 
Priest  of  the  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  and 
in  the  Templar   order  was  commander  of 


Cceur  de  Leon  Commandery,  No.  23.  In 
every  branch  of  Masonry  with  which  he  was 
connected  he  was  an  earnest,  faithful  worker 
and  his  frequent  selection  to  hold  important 
office  showed  how  the  craft  appreciated  his 
services.  As  Grand  Master  his  services  to 
the  craft,  with  one  notable  exception,  were 
of  little  more  than  passing  notice,  although 
it  had  been  confidently  expected  that  with  his 
financial  ability  and  influence  he  would  have 
done  something  in  the  way  of  putting  the 
debt  on  the  Hall  on  a  better  footing,  by  means 
of  refunding  its  outstanding  obligations  at  a 
lower  rate  of  interest,  if  not  of  reducing  the 
grand  total  by  starting  a  boom  for  subscrip- 
tions. But  neither  of  these  ends  were  ac- 
complished. When  the  end  of  his  term  drew 
nigh  there  was  a  strong  movement  set  on  foot 
to  secure  his  re-election  on  the  ground  that 
he  intended  to  accomplish  something,  and 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  he  desired  to  break 
down  the  single  term  precedent  which  had 
been  so  long  established,  but  the  time  was 
not  ripe  for  that  and  he  bowed  to  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  and  retired  with  the  close 
of  the  Masonic  year. 

The  notable  exception  to  which  we  have 
referred  in  Grand  Master  Taylor's  term  was 
his  appointment  of  Edward  M.  L.  Ehlers  as 
acting  Grand  Secretary  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Austin,  Dec.  3,  1881.  At  the  following  meet- 
ing of  the  Grand  Lodge  Brother  Ehlers  was 
a  candidate  for  election  to  the  office  and  was 
opposed  by  Past  Grand  Master  John  W. 
Simons.    The  contest  was  a  keen  one,  the 
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friends  of  each  worked  earnestly  for  their 
favorite  and  continued  the  struggle  for  votes 
almost  until  the  last  ballot  was  cast.  The  re- 
sult was  the  election  of  Ehlers,  and  from 
then  on  to  the  date  of  this  writing  he  has 
been  re-elected  year  after  year  by  acclamation. 

E.  M.  L.  Ehlers  was  born  in  Denmark  in 
1840.  .  Very  early  in  life  he  came  with  his 
parents  to  this  country  and  here  received  his 
education  and  received  that  grand  apprecia- 
tion of  American  principles  and  liberal  ideas 
which  somehow  comes  to  the  front  in  all 
his  public  speeches.  In  1861  when  the  war 
broke  out  he  enlisted  in  the  12th  New  York 
Militia  and  served  in  the  ranks  until  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  enlistment.  Then  he 
became  Lieutenant  in  the  52d  New  York  Vol- 
unteers and  served  with  that  body  until  hos- 
tilities ceased.  He  took  part  in  manv  ot  the 
most  famous  fights,  was  wounded  at  Antie- 
tam  and  Fredericksburg,  and  for  his  gallantry 
in  the  last  named  action  was  rewarded  with 
the  brevet  rank  of  Colonel  of  Volunteers. 
Afterward  he  became  assistant  commissioner 
in  the  Freedman's  Bureau  of  Georgia  and  dis- 
charged the  delicate  and  difficult  duties  of 
that  appointment  with  fairness  and  ability. 
Returning  to  New  York  he  received  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Custom  House  and  was  in 
that  service  when  he  was  chosen  Grand  Sec- 
retary. 

His  Masonic  career  virtually  covers  all 
branches  of  the  fraternity.  Beginning  in 
May,  1865,  with  initiation  in  Continental 
Lodge,  No.  287,  he  became  a  member  in  suc- 
cession of  Triune  Chapter,  No.  242,  R.  A. 
M.,  Adelphic  Council,  No.  7,  R.  &  S.  M., 
Columbian  Commanderv  and  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  receiving  the  thirty- 
third  and  last  degree  in  the  latter  Sept.  20. 
1881.  In  the  Grand  Lodge  he  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Denmark — 
an  honorary  office  of  which  he  is  pardonably 
proud.  He  served  as  Commander  of  Colum- 
bia Commandery  and  his  military  knowledge 
has  proved  of  rare  value  to  the  craft  on  many 


public  displays  wlien  he  acted  as  Marshal  of 
the  day.  He  served  as  a  District  Deputy  un- 
der Grand  Master  Husted  and  in  June,  1881, 
was  appointed  Grand  Marshal  of  the  day  %t 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Egyptian 
obelisk  in  Central  Park.  In  reporting  the 
proceedings  of  that  day  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
Grand  Master  Anthony  said:  'The  details  in- 
cident to  the  parade  and  arrangement  therefor 
were  intrusted  to  Edward  M.  L.  Ehlers  as 
Grand  Marshal  of  the  day,  who,  aiided  by  a 
corps  of  able  assistants,  made  the  occasion  a 
grand  one  to  the  fraternity  and  much  to  its 
advantage."  Since  then  there  has  not  been  a 
single  occasion  on  which  the  Grand  Lodge  has 
made  a  public  appearance  of  prime  moment 
on  which  its  forces  have  not  been  marshaled 
by  the  same  able  official.  Since  then,  too, 
no  Grand  Master  has  addressed  the  Grand 
Lodge  in  annual  session  without  referring  to 
the  co-operation  of  the  Grand  Secretary  in 
flattering  terms,  and  as  these  references,  the 
result  of  practical  experience,  are  more  valu- 
able than  any  array  of  compliments  could  be, 
the  writer  omits  any  words  of  his  own  ex- 
pressive of  his  personal  sense  of  the  important 
work  done  by  Brother  Ehlers  for  the  craft 
and  reproduces  such  encomiums  from  many 
successive  occupants  of  New  York's  Grand 
East : 

Grand  Master  Flagler  (1883): 

The  Grand  Secretary  I  have  found  to  be  effi- 
cient in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  am  able 
to  certify  from  personal  knowledge  the  value  of 
his  services  to  the  Grand  Lodge. 

Grand  Master  Simmons  (1884): 

I  desire  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of 
the  efficient  manner  in  which  the  Grand  Secretary 
has  at  all  times  discharged  the  laborous  duties  of 
his  station.  The  work  of  the  Grand  Master  would 
be  seriously  impaired  were  it  not  for  the  business- 
like method  that  prevails  in  the  Secretary's  office. 

Grand  Master  Brodic  (1885)  : 

R.  W.  Brother  Ehlers  I  have  found  to  be  a 
model  Grand  Secretary  and  ever  ready  to  respond 
to  the  frequent  calls  made  upon  him. 
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Frank  R.  Lawrence  (1889,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  fourth  term): 

Our  Grand  Secretary.  Edward  M.  L.  Ehlers. 
has  been  to  me  as  I  hope  he  may  be  to  the  fra- 
ternity through  many  future  years  a  tower  of 
strength;  always  energetic  and  capable,  rising  to 
the  full  measure  of  every  duty  imposed  upon  him, 
though  such  duties  have  frequently  extended  very 
far  beyond  the  functions  of  his  office. 

(jrand  Master  Vrooman  (1891): 

I  am  at  a  loss  for  words  suitably  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  attention  of  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary and  the  gratitude  I  feel  for  his  devotion,  which 
has  contributed  to  lighten  and  make  successful  my 
official  labor.  A  distinguished  brother  in  a  foreign 
jurisdiction  paid  a  just  tribute  of  respect  to  Brother 
Ehlers  when  he  called  him  "the  grandest  Grand 
Secretary  of  the  grandest  Grand  Lodge."  With- 
out being  extravagant  in  word  I  leave  upon  record 
my  candid  opinion  that  no  brother  in  this  juris- 
diction does  more  for  the  real  good  and  for  the 
permanent  upbuilding  of  the  craft  than  our  Grand 
Secretary. 

Grand  Master  Sherer  (1892): 

The  business  of  this  office  [Grand  Secretary]  has 
been  conducted  with  the  same  courtesy  and  prompt- 
ness that  has  distinguished  it  during  the  incumbency 
of  the  present  Grand  Secretary.  As  Grand  Master 
I  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  advice  and  help  when- 
ever requested.  His  counsel  has  been  wise  and 
timely  and  his  assistance  of  great  benefit  to  me 
in  the  discharge  of  my  manifold  duties.  May  the 
craft  of  the  State  for  many  many  years  have  the 
benefit  of  the  strength,  wisdom  and  fidelity  of  R.-. 
W.-.  E.  M.  L.  Ehlers. 

Grand  Master  Ten  Eyck  (1893): 

The  Grand  Secretary  has  ever  been  ready  to  meet 
any  demands  made  upon  his  time  and  given  much 
valuable  assistance  during  the  year  that  has  passed. 
I  know  of  no  form  of  words  properly  to  express 
my  gratitude  for  his  able  and  wise  counsel.  The 
craft  of  this  jurisdiction  builded  more  strongly  than 
they  were  aware  when  they  chose  him  Grand  Secre- 
tary. 

Grand  Master  Burnham  (1894): 

I  should  fail  in  the  recognition  of  a  great  and 
lasting  obligation  did  I  not  here  record  my  official 
and  personal  appreciation  of  the  brother  who  has 


for  many  years  so  ably  and  efHciently  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  office  of  Grand  Secretary.  His 
long  experience  in,  and  peculiar  fitness  for,  the 
performance  of  these  duties  render  him  an  espe- 
cially valuable  assistant  to  any  Grand  Master;  but 
when  to  these  has  been  added  a  willingness  and 
desire,  founded,  I  believe,  in  a  measure,  upon  a 
personal  friendship  which  has  existed  for  many 
years,  and  which  antedates  his  present  office,  to 
at  all  times  lighten  the  labors  which  press  with 
especial  weight  upon  a  Grand  Master  whose  time 
is  much  occupied  with  the  cares  and  duties  of  his 
usual  vocation,  words  fail  to  express  suitable  recog- 
nition of  his  invaluable  aid.    His  zeal  has  been 
untiring,  his  perseverance  unequaled,  and  his  ability 
and  faithfulness  unexcelled.    In  addition  to  the  time 
usually  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  has 
at  least  once  a  week  during  the  year,  and  some- 
times oftener,  given  an  entire  evening  to  Masonic 
business  with  the  Grand  Master,  regardless  of  his 
own  engagements  or  personal  comfort.    Such  serv- 
ices cannot  be  fully  requited  by  any  monetary  com- 
pensation, even  could  it  be  regarded  as  liberal,  and 
I  regret  that  want  of  time  and  space,  and  power 
of  expression,  prevents  such  extended  mention  as 
is  his  just  due.    May  he  be  long  spared  to  his 
brethren  and  to  this  Grand  Lodge,  and  while  it  is 
inevitable  that  it  should  at  some  time  occur,  may 
the  time  be  far  off  (and  in  the  interval  may  we 
continue  to  retain  him  as  Grand  Secretary)  when 
of  R.-.  W.-.  Brother  Ehlers  it  shall  be  said: 
"He  gave  his  honors  to  the  world  again. 
His  blessed  past  to  Heaven  and  fell  asleep." 

Grand  Master  Hodge  (1895): 

To  our  worthy  Grand  Secretary  belongs  the  lion's 
share  of  praise  for  his  work.  Always  ready  and 
obliging,  willing  to  assist  in  any  and  every  way, 
he  is  a  tower  of  strength  to  this  Grand  Lodge,  and 
I  wish  to  place  upon  record  my  sincere  and  heart- 
felt appreciation  of  the  many  courtesies  and  valu- 
able assistance  which  I  have  received  at  his  hands. 

He  not  only  devotes  time  to  the  fraternal  work- 
ing of  our  jurisdiction,  but  gives  special  and  prompt 
attention  to  the  business  and  financial  part  of  the 
Grand  Lodge.  Without  executive  and  clerical 
ability  to  keep  and  manage  the  books  and  affairs 
of  the  large  membership  of  this  jurisdiction,  where 
would  we  be  to-day? 

Dishonesty  and  artful  tampering  with  books  have 
ruined  the  strongest  concerns  of  our  country.  The 
business  of  this  Grand  Lodge  needs  an  honest  offi- 
cer and  one  possessed  of  superior  executive  ability, 
all  of  which  I  consider  possessed  by  our  present 
Grand  Secretary. 
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Systematic,  capable,  and  always  faithful  to  his 
trust,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  could  not 
find  a  better  or  more  competent  officer  than  it  has 
in  the  person  of  our  beloved  Grand  Secretary. 

Grand  Master  Stewart  (1896): 

Especially  do  I  commend  the  work  of  the  Grand 
Secretary.  Capable  in  the  execution  of  the  duties 
of  his  office,  vigilant  in  guarding  every  interest  of 
the  craft,  he  is  a  reliable  guide  to  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter in  dealing  with  the  many  intricate  questions 
constantly  submitted  for  adjudication. 

Benjamin  Flagler,  who  became  Grand  Mas- 
ter in  June,  1882,  and  whose  stalwart  form 
is  still  familiar  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  was  born  at  Lockwood  in  1833, 
and  spent  his  earlier  years — until  he  reached 
manhood,  in  fact — on  a  farm.  In  May,  1861, 
he  enlisted  in  the  28th  New  York  Volun- 
teers, and  was  discharged  in  October,  1862. 
with  the  rank  of  Captain,  his  wounds  unfit- 
ting him  for  active  service.  Returning  home, 
he  secured  employment  in  the  customs  service 
and  was  for  some  years  collector  at  Suspen- 
sion Bridge.  In  business  life  he  afterward  be- 
came quite  successful  and  is  president  and 
director  in  half  a  dozen  important  companies 
and  banks  in  the  now  united  municipality  of 
Niagara  Falls  and  Suspension  Bridge.  In 
Masonry  he  was  initiated  in  Niagara  Frontier 
Lodge  in  1864  and  since  then  he  sought  more 
light  in  every  circle,  chapter,  crypt,  command- 
ery  and  consistory.  Serving  as  District  Dep- 
uty  Grand  in  1874-76,  he  served  two  years  as 
Junior  Grand  Warden,  two  years  as  Senior 
Grand  Warden  and  one  year  (1881)  as  Deputy 
Grand  Master. 

Much  was  expected  from  the  leadership  of 
J.  Edward  Simmons,  who  succeeded  to  the 
Grand  Mastership  in  1883,  but  the  feeble  con- 
dition of  his  health  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  term  prevented  him  from  devoting  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  the  brilliant  qualities  which 
have  made  him  a  leader  in  other  fields.  A 
native  of  Troy,  he  graduated  at  Williams  Col- 
lege, studied  for  the  bar  and  came  to  New 
York,  intending  to  build  up  a  practice,  but 


instead  found  himself  engaged  as  a  banker, 
admitted  to  membership  in  one  of  the  most 
conservative  houses  in  Wall  Street.  From 
that  time  on  he  has  been  a  figure  in  the 
financial  world  of  New  York  and  as  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  of  the  Clear- 
ing House  and  (since  1887)  of  the  Fourth  Na- 
tional Bank,  his  name  has  been  a  pillar  of 
strength  on  account  of  his  sterling  rectitude, 
his  correct  ideas  of  financial  principles  and 
his  cautious  conservatism.  As  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education  he  performed  rare 
work  for  the  city,  and  while  his  name  has 
frequently  been  mentioned  for  high  public  of- 
fice he  seems  to  have  found  his  vocation  in 
Wall  Street  and  there  remains.  Initiated  to 
Masonry  in  Troy,  on  settling  in  New  York 
J.  Edward  Simmons  affiliated  with  Kane 
Lodge,  of  which  in  time  he  became  Master. 
In  1879  he  was  appointed  Grand  Marshal  and 
in  1882  was  elected  Deputy  Grand  Master. 

It  was  destined  that  the  long  array  of  single 
term  Grand  Masters  was  to  close  with  the 
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term  of  William  A.  Brodie,  who  succeeded 
Grand  Master  Simmons  in  1884.  He  was  a 
native  of  the  old  poetic  village  of  Kilbarchan, 
Scotland,  where  he  was  born  in  1841.  Two 
years  later  his  parents  brought  him  to  this 
country  and  the  family  settled  in  Rochester. 
His  business  career  was  commenced  in  that 
city  and  in  1863  he  removed  to  Genesee,  where 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Wadsworth 
estate,  and  as  superintendent  of  several  of  its 
branches  he  still  continues  his  connection  with 
it.  In  local  affairs  he  has  long  been  promi- 
nent and  held  the  office  of  County  Treasurer 
for  fifteen  years.  Of  the  local  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  State  Normal  School,  he  has  acted 
as  Secretary  and  in  the  Wadsworth  Free  Li- 
brary of  Genesee  his  services  have  been  con- 
stant and  valuable.  From  1863,  when  he  was 
initiated  into  Masonry  in  Genesee  Lodge,  No. 
214,  his  career  has  been  a  most  active 
one  and  now,  though  he  has  won  the  highest 
honors  of  Lodge  and  Grand  Lodge^  he  is  still 
as  energetic  as  when  he  was  climbing  the  lad- 
der, thus  showing  an  example  which  might 
gracefully  be  imitated  by  many — too  many — 
who,  having  been  honored  by  the  fraternity, 
accept  the  dignities  proffered  and  rest  thence- 
forth upon  them.  In  the  Grand  Lodge  he 
served  as  Grand  Steward  for  three  terms,  then, 
elected  Junior  Warden  in  1879,  he  continued 
to  ascend  the  official  ladder  until  he  reached 
its  top.  His  affiliations  also  extend  to  Chap- 
ter, Commandery  and  Consistory.  After  re- 
tiring from  the  Grand  Mastership  he  zealously 
supported  his  successor's  campaign  for  clear- 
ing away  the  debt  on  the  Hall,  took  tne  most 
practical  interest  possible  in  the  scheme  for 
the  building  of  an  asylum,  and  to  perfect  him- 
self in  the  details  he  visited  Europe  in  1888, 
making  a  special  study  of  Masonic  charities. 
While  on  this  tour  he  visited  his  native  land, 
was  received  with  due  honors  in  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Scotland,  and  was  elected  an  hon- 
orary member  of  St.  Barchan's  Lodge  in  the 
village  where  he  was  born. 

The  characteristic  of  Brodie's  year  of  ex- 


alted office  was  harmony,  and  his  entire  ef- 
forts were  bent  toward  unifying  the  inter- 
ests of  the  craft,  increasing  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty  to  the  Grand  Lodge  and  then  in  a 
general  way  preparing  the  way  for  the  heroic 
labors  of  Frank  R.  Lawrence.  When  he  re- 
tired there  was  not  a  discordant  note  in  the 
Masonic  world  of  New  York,  and  he  laid 
down  the  gavel  over  a  strongly-knit  and  thor- 
oughly organized  body  of  men. 

But  although  the  "reign"  of  Brother  Brodie 
was  mainly  marked  by  harmony  and  peace  it 
was  not  by  any  means  devoid  of  interest.  Its 
most  notable  feature  was  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  pedestal 
on  Bedlow's  Island,  New  York  harbor,  on 
August  4,  1884.  The  occasion  was  a  great 
one,  an  impressive  one  in  every  way,  but  the 
ceremonies  were  marred  by  rain  which  fell 
in  torrents  while  they  lasted.  There  was  no 
room  for  the  craft  to  parade,  and  so  that 
feature  of  the  usual  proceedings  was.  dispensed 
with,  much  to  the  joy  of  the  brethren  when 
night  came  and  they  realized  how  the  clerk 
of  the  weather  bureau  had  acted.  So  the 
Grand  Master  and  the  Grand  Lodge  officers, 
with  a  few  lesser  lights,  represented  the 
strength  of  the  craft.  As  the  occasion  had 
an  international  significance,  as  the  invitation 
to  Masonry  to  take  part  was  by  no  means  a 
local  manifestation  of  the  influence  of  the 
craft,  but  was  really  a  tribute  rendered  to  it 
by  men  of  international  renown  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  we  deem  it  fitting  to  enlarge 
upon  the  proceedings.  It  is  always  well  to 
show  to  the  world  that  Masonry  is  essen- 
tially patriotic,  that  its  patriotism  is  cosmopoli- 
tan, that  it  seeks  to  make  the  whole  world 
kin,  and  the  more  thoroughly  this  is  recog- 
nized the  less  likely  is  it  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  attack,  or  at  all  events,  of  successful 
attack,  by  hungry  politicians,  who  are  ever 
ready  to  sell  their  country,  their  party,  or  their 
souls  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  or  by  any  other 
class  of  men  who  are  apt  to  be  misguided 
by  blind  zeal  or  ignorant  or  beatified  fatuity. 
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The  Grand  Lodge  was  made  up,  with  the 
Grand  Master,  as  follows: 

R.  W.  Frank  R.  Lawrence,  Deputy  Grand 
Master. 

R.  W.  John  W.  Vrooman,  Senior  Grand 
Warden. 

R.  W.  Floyd  Clarkson,  as  Junior  Grand 
Warden. 

R.  W.  John  Bovd,  Grand  Treasurer. 
R.  W.  Edward  M.  L.  Ehlers,  Grand  Sec- 
retary. 

R.  W.  Charles  W.  Camp,  Grand  Chaplain. 
R.  W.  John  R.  Schlick,  Grand  Marshal. 
R.  W.  John  C.  Graves,  Grand  Standard 
Bearer. 

R.  W.  Edward  H.  Warker,  as  Grand  Sword 
Bearer. 

R.  W.  James  D.  Carson,  Senior  Grand 
Deacon. 

R.  W.  John  H.  Bonnington,  as  Junior 
Grand  Deacon. 

R.  W.  Charles  E.  Lansing,  Grand  Steward. 

R.  W.  Roderick  Campbell,  Grand  Steward. 

R.  W.  Robert  Roberts,  as  Grand  Steward. 

R.  W.  Thomas  Patterson,  as  Grand  Stew- 
ard. 

R.  W.  George  H.  Raymond,  Grand  Lec- 
turer. 

R.  W.  Herman  G.  Carter,  Grand  Librarian. 

W.  George  Skinner,  Grand  Pursuivant. 

W.  John  Hoole,  Grand  Tiler. 

R.  W.  Charles  W.  Carpenter,  D.  D.  G.  M. 
Second  District. 

R.  W.  Sydney  F.  Walker,  D.  D.  G.  M. 
Third  District. 

R.  W.  John  Stewart,  D.  D.  G.  M.  Fourth 
District. 

R.  W.  Theodore  F  .Tilton,  D.  D.  G.  M. 
Seventh  District. 

R.  W.  John  K.  Reed,  D.  D.  G.  M.  Eighth 
District. 

R.  W.  Oscar  L.  Eastman,  D.  D.  G.  M.  Tenth 
District. 

R.  W.  George  B.  Davis,  D.  D.  G.  M. 
Twentieth  District. 


R.  W.  George  F.  Heidet,  D.  D.  G.  M. 
French,  etc..  District. 

R.  W.  Wm.  Sherer,  Commissioner  of  Ap- 
peals. 

R.  W.  Theo.  Pratt,  Trustee  H.  and  A.  Fund. 
M.  W.  John  W.  Simons,  Past  Grand  Mas- 
ter. 

M.  W.  Ellwood  E.  Thorne,  Past  Grand 
Master. 

R.  W.  Robert  Macoy,  Past  Deputy  Grand 
Master. 

R.  W.  Daniel  Sickles,  Past  Junior  Grand 
Warden. 

R.  W.  William  Peterkin,  Past  D.  D.  G.  M. 

R.  W.  Robert  Bonynge,  Past  D.  D.  G.  M. 

R.  W.  Lawrence  Wells,  Past  D.  D.  G.  M. 

R.  W.  Fred  H.  Wight,  Past  D.  D.  G.  M. 

R.  W.  James  M.  McGregor,  Past  D.  D.  G. 
M. 

R.  W.  Anthony  Yeomans,  Past  D.  D.  G.  M. 

R.  W.  Cyrus  O.  Hubbell,  Past  D.  D.  G.  M. 

R  W.  Wm.  T.  Woodruff,  Past  Commis- 
sioner of  Appeals. 

R.  W.  Frank  Magee,  Past  Grand  Steward. 

R.  W.  Thomas  G.  Rigney,  Past  Grand 
Standard  Bearer. 

R.  W.  Albert  G.  Goodall,  Representative 
G.  L.  of  England. 

R.  W.  Charles  F.  Bauer,  Representative 
G.  L.  Zur  Eintracht. 

The  exercises  proceeded  as  follows,  after 
prayer : 

Grand  Master — R.  W.  Senior  Grand  Warden: 
This  emergent  Grand  Lodge  is  convened  at  the 
request  of  proper  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
positing with  the  ancient  forms  of  Masonry  the 
corner-stone  of  Pedestal  of  the  Bartholdi  Statue 
of  ''Liberty  Enlightening  the  World,"  which  is 
here  to  be  erected.  It  is  my  will  and  pleasure, 
therefore,  that  proclamation  be  made  to  the  end 
that  due  order  and  decorum  be  observed  by  the 
brethren  present  during  the  service  which  we  are 
about  to  undertake. 

Senior  Grand  Warden — R.  W.  Junior  Grand 
Warden:  It  is  the  order  of  the  M.  W.  Grand  Mas- 
ter that  this  cornerstone  be  now  laid  with  Masonic 
honors.    This,  his  will  and  pleasure,  you  will  pro- 
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claim  to  all  present,  that  due  order  and  solemnity 
may  be  observed. 

Junior  Grand  Warden — Brethren  and  all  who  are 
present:  Take  notice  that  the  M.  W.  Grand  Mas- 
ter will  now  deposit  this  cornerstone  in  Masonic 
form.  You  will  observe  the  order  and  decorum 
becoming  the  important  ceremonies  in  which  we 
are  about  to  engage. 

Grand  Master — ^The  first  duty  of  Masons,  in  any 
undertaking,  is  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  the  Great 
Architect  of  the  Universe  upon  their  work.  Breth- 
ren, let  us  pray. 

Prayer  by  the  Grand  Chaplain,  R.  W.  Charles 
W.  Camp. 

Grand  Master — R.  W.  Grand  Secretary,  you  will 
read  a  list  of  the  contents  of  the  box. 

This  was  done  and  the  Grand  Master  con- 
tinued : 

R.  W.  Grand  Treasurer,  you  will  now  deposit  the 
box,  with  its  contents,  in  the  place  prepared  for 
its  reception. 

The  working  tools  were  presented  to  the  Grand 
Master  by  the  Principal  Architect,  and  distributed 
to  the  Grand  officers.  The  Grand  Master  spread 
the  mortar  and  placed  the  stone  in  position,  during 
which  solemn  music  was  played. 

Grand  Master — R.  W.  Deputy  Grand  Master, 
what  is  the  proper  jewel  of  your  office? 

Deputy  Grand  Master — The  square. 

Grand  Master — What  are  its  moral  and  Masonic 
uses? 

Deputy  Grand  Master — To  square  our  actions  by 
the  square  of  virtue,  and  prove  our  works. 

Grand  Master — Apply  the  implement  of  your 
office  to  that  portion  of  the  foundation  stone  that 
needs  to  be  proved,  and  make  report. 

The  Deputy  applied  the  square. 

Deputy  Grand  Master — Most  Worshipful  Grand 
Master,  I  find  the  stone  to  be  square.  The  crafts- 
men have  performed  their  duty. 

Grand  Master — Right  Worshipful  Senior  Grand 
Warden,  what  is  the  jewel  of  your  office? 

Senior  Grand  Warden — The  level. 

Grand  Master — What  is  its  Masonic  use? 

Senior  Grand  Warden — Morally,  it  reminds  us 
of  equality,  and  its  use  is  to  lay  horizontals. 

Grand  Master — Apply  the  implement  of  your  of- 
fice to  the  cornerstone  and  make  report. 

Senior  Grand  Warden — Most  Worshipful  Grand 
Master,  I  find  the  stone  to  be  level.  The  craftsmen 
have  performed  their  duty. 

Grand  Master— Right  Worshipful  Junior  Grand 
Warden,  what  is  the  proper  jewel  of  your  office? 

Junior  Grand  Warden — The  plumb. 

HT 


Grand  Master — What  is  its  Masonic  use? 

Junior  Grand  Warden — Morally,  it  teaches  recti- 
tude of  conduct,  and  we  use  it  to  try  perpendiculars. 

Grand  Master — Apply  the  implement  of  your  of- 
fice to  the  several  edges  of  the  cornerstone  and 
make  report 

Junior  Grand  Warden— Most  Worshipful  Grand 
Master,  I  find  the  stone  is  plumb.  The  craftsmen 
have  performed  their  duty. 

Grand  Master — Having  full  confidence  in  your 
skill  in  the  royal  art,  it  remains  with  me  to  finish 
the  work  (striking  the  stone  three  times  with  his 
mallet). 

The  stone  has  been  tested  with  the  proper  im- 
plements of  Masonry.  I  find  that  the  craftsmen 
have  faithfully  performed  their  duty,  and  I  do  de- 
clare the  stone  to  be  well  formed,  true  and  trusty, 
and  correctly  laid  according  to  the  rules  of  our 
ancient  craft. 

Grand  Master — Let  the  elements  of  consecration 
be  presented. 

Grand  Steward— Right  Worshipful  Deputy  Grand 
Master,  I  present  you  the  com  of  nourishment. 

Deputy  Grand  Master— I  scatter  this  com  as 
an  emblem  of  plenty.  May  the  blessings  of  boun- 
teous heaven  be  showered  upon  us,  and  inspire  the 
hearts  of  the  people  with  virtue,  wisdom  and  grati- 
tude. 

Response  by  the  brethren:   "So  mote  it  be." 

Grand  Steward— Right  Worshipful  Senior  Grand 
Warden,  I  present  you  the  wine  of  refreshment. 

Senior  Grand  Warden — I  pour  this  wine  as  an 
emblem  of  joy  and  gladness.  May  the  Great  Ruler 
of  the  universe  bless  and  prosper  our  National, 
State  and  City  govemments,  and  preserve  the  union 
of  the  States  by  a  bond  of  friendship  and  broth- 
erly love  that  shall  endure  through  all  time. 

Response  by  the  brethren:   "So  mote  it  be." 

Grand  Steward- Right  Worshipful  Junior  Grand 
Warden,  I  present  you  the  oil  of  joy. 

Junior  Grand  Warden— I  sprinkle  this  oil  as  an 
emblem  of  peace.  May  its  blessings  abide  with  us 
continually,  and  may  the  Grand  Master  of  heaven 
and  earth  shelter  and  protect  the  widow  and  or- 
phan, shield  and  defend  them  from  the  trials  and 
vicissitudes  of  the  world,  and  so  bestow  his  mercy 
upon  the  bereaved,  the  afflicted,  and  the  sorrowing, 
that  they  may  know  sorrow  and  trouble  no  more. 

Response  by  the  brethren:   "So  mote  it  be." 

INVOCATION. 

May  the  all-bounteous  Author  of  Nature  bless 
the  inhabitants  of  this  land  and  of  the  sister  re- 
public, with  whom  we  this  day  clasp  hands,  with 
an  abundance  of  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and 
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comforts  of  life;  assist  in  the  erection  and  comple- 
tion of  this  Statue  of  "Liberty  Enlightening  the 
World;"  protect  the  workmen  against  any  acci- 
dent; long  preserve  the  structure  from  decay;  and 
grant  to  us  all  a  supply  of  the  corn  of  nourish- 
ment, the  wine  o!  refreshment,  and  the  oil  of  joy. 
Amen.    So  mote  it  be. 

The  Grand  Honors  were  then  given,  after 
which  the  Grand  Master  delivered  to  the 
Architect  the  implements  of  architecture. 

Worthy  Sir:  Having  thus,  as  Grand  Master  of 
Masons,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  laid  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  this  structure,  I  now  deliver  into 
your  hands  the  implements  of  your  profession,  in- 
trusting you  with  the  superintendence  and  direction 
of  the  work,  having  full  confidence  in  your  skill 
and  capacity  to  conduct  the  same. 

The  Grand  Master  then  addressed  the  as- 
semblage as  follows: 

Men  and  Brethren  here  assembled:  Be  it  known 
unto  you,  that  we  be  lawful  Masons,  true  and  faith- 
ful to  our  country,  and  engaged  by  solemn  obli- 
gations, to  erect  magnificent  buildings,  to  be  service- 
able to  the  brethren,  and  to  fear  God,  the  Great 
Architect  of  the  Universe.  We  have  among  us, 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  all  men,  secrets  which 
cannot  be  divulged,  and  which  have  never  been 
found  out;  but  these  secrets  are  honorable,  and 
not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  God  or  man.  They 
were  intrusted,  in  peace  and  honor,  to  the  Ma- 
sons of  ancient  times,  and  having  been  faithfully 
transmitted  to  us,  it  is  our  duty  to  convey  them 
unimpaired  to  the  latest  posterity. 

Unless  our  craft  were  good,  and  our  calling 
honorable,  we  should  not  have  lasted  for  so  many 
generations,  nor  shovdd  we  have  been  honored  with 
the  patronage  of  so  many  illustrious  men  in  all 
ages,  who  have  ever  shown  themselves  ready  to 
promote  our  interests  and  defend  us  from  all  ad- 
versaries. We  are  assembled  here  to-day  in  the 
face  of  you  all  to  erect  a  statue  representing  liberty 
enlightening  the  world,  a  work  of  art  grand  in 
its  conception  and  birth.  As  Auguste  Bartholdi 
sailed  into  the  bay  of  New  York,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  sight  of  the  great  city  before  him  was  grand, 
but  grander  the  thought  which  found  lodgment 
in  his  mind,  of  placing  at  this  entrance  to  the 
continent,  something  that  would  welcome  to  these 
shores  all  who  love  and  seek  liberty,  and  the  thought 
at  this  time  crude  though  grand,  gave  birth  to  this 
statue;  grand  in  its  figure — colossal  in  size;  grand 
in  its  practical  use — lighting  the  storm-tossed  mari- 


ner to  a  safe  harbor,  and  grand  in  its  very  name 
and  the  significance  thereof— "Liberty  Enlightening 
the  World:"  "liberty"  of  thought,  of  conscience,  of 
action,  that  true  liberty  that  is  not  license,  but 
which  finds  its  highest  development  in  obedience 
to  constituted  authorities  and  law;  "enlightening^" — 
how  necessary  enlightenment  to  true  liberty  and  the 
highest  appreciation  thereof;  "world" — yes,  to  the 
whole  world  does  our  continent  open  its  arms  and 
bid  it  welcome  to  the  blessings  of  liberty. 

The  question  may  and  no  doubt  will  be  asked. 
Why  call  upon  the  Masonic  fraternity  to  lay  the 
cornerstone  of  such  a  structure  as  is  here  to  be 
erected? 

This  fraternity  is  called  upon  to  lay  the  corner- 
stones of  public  edifices  in  this  country,  as  has  been 
answered — 

First,  because  it  has  become  a  common  law  prac- 
tice the  world  over;  the  adoption  of  a  custom  so 
ancient  that  the  memory  of  man  cannot  run  to 
the  contrary;  a  custom  which  prevailed  centuries  be- 
fore modern  secret  societies  were  thought  of. 

Secondly,  because  the  Masonry  of  the  present 
day  is  but  ancient  operative  Masonry,  with  the 
operative  portion  dropped  and  the  speculative  re- 
tained. And  as  our  ancient  brethren  erected  grand 
old  works  of  architecture  that  adorn  the  cities  of 
the  world,  and  which  have  come  down  to  us  cov- 
ered with  the  mold  and  moss  of  centuries,  or  lie 
in  ruin's  silent  data,  so  ancient  that  history  fails 
to  reach  back  to  the  distant  point — so  in  a  specu- 
lative sense,  the  Masonic  fraternity  of  the  present 
age  are  called  upon  to  erect  the  magnificent  works 
of  modem  architecture,  by  laying  the  cornerstones 
thereof. 

But  there  is  a  special  reason  why  we  should 
be  called  upon  for  this  special  duty  of  to-day. 

No  institution  has  done  more  to  promote  liberty 
and  to  free  men  from  the  trammels  and  chains  of 
ignorance  and  tyranny  than  Freemasonry,  and  we 
as  a  fraternity  take  an  honest  pride  in  deposit- 
ing the  cornerstone  of  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of 

"Liberty  Enlightening  the  World." 
And  which  we  pray  God  may  deserve  to  prosper 
by  becoming  a  beacon  light  of  liberty  to  all  men 
and  promoting  harmony  and  brotherly  love 
throughout  the  world  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 
Amen. 

The  orator  of  the  day,  R.  W.  Frank  R. 
Lawrence,  Deputy  Grand  Master,  was  then 
introduced  and  spoke  as  follows: 

In  the  limited  time  allotted  it  is  impossible  to 
more  than  briefly  glance  at  the  thoughts  suggested 
by  the  lofty  theme  to-day  before  us.    The  subject 
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which  occasions  the  present  ceremonial  is  of  deep 
concern  to  all  the  nation,  and  while  in  some  of 
Its  aspects  particularly  interesting  to  us  as  Ma- 
sons, it  is  chiefly  as  citizens,  partaking  and  rejoic- 
mg  m  whatever  contributes  to  the  prosperity  or 
the  glory  of  our  country,  that  we  find  pleasure 
in  the  contemplation  of  this  stupendous  undertak- 
ing.   As  an  evidence  of  the  regard  in  which  our 
craft  IS  held,  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  us  to  have 
been  invited  to  participate  in  this  important  pro- 
ceeding, for  while  as  Masons  we  carefully  abstain 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment, yet  it  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  the 
custom  of  our  fraternity,  upon  proper  request,  to 
lay  with  ancient  forms  the  foundation  stones  of 
structures  intended  for  the  public  good.    This  cor- 
nerstone has  been  duly  laid  in  accordance  with  an- 
cient usage.    As  Masons  we  regard  the  commence- 
ment, and  shall  watch  the  progress  and  hail  the 
completion  of  this  undertaking  with  the  profound- 
est   satisfaction,  for   we   find   associated   with  it 
ideas  which  call  forth  our  warmest  syinpath>,  and 
bring  the  spirit  of  its  founders  closely  into  com- 
munion within  our  own. 

The  first  qualification  essential  in  one  who  seeks 
admission  to  our  fraternity  is  that  the  breath  of 
liberty  must  have  nourished  and  inspired  him  from 
the  hour  of  his  birth.  To  bondsmen  and  slaves  Ma- 
sonic light  has  ever  been  denied.  To  be  made  a 
Mason  a  man  must  be  free-born,  and  in  every 
manner  qualified  for  a  career  of  usefulness  in  the 
community  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  hence 
it  is  that  we  regard  whatever  tends  to  the  advance- 
ment of  human  freedom,  or  to  the  benefit  of  good 
government,  as  being  also  beneficial  to  the  Masonic 
institution.  This  enterprise,  strongly  appealing  to 
the  national  feeling  of  our  country,  highly  calculated 
to  stimulate  the  patriotism  of  all  our  people,  promi- 
nently illustrating  the  devotion  of  two  great  peoples 
to  their  dearest  principles,  has  for  us  a  significance 
of  especial  solemnity.  It  fills  our  hearts  with  joyful 
anticipations  of  the  coming  of  a  period  when  the 
fundamental  tenets  of  our  fraternity  may  receive 
universal  recognition  and  acceptance. 

The  Masonic  institution,  of  which  it  is  our  privi- 
lege to  be  members,  exists  for  the  elevation  of  hu- 
manity. Itself  a  science,  engaged  in  the  search 
of  divine  truth,  it  practices  the  principles  of  benevo- 
lence and  love,  obeys  the  law  of  reason  and  equity, 
and  strives  to  fulfill  the  sacred  mission  of  peace 
on  earth  and  good-will  to  men.  It  represents 
neither  class,  creed,  nor  race,  but  the  free  and  en- 
lightened of  all  creeds  classes  and  races  alike. 
From  distant  ages  Masons  have  been  conspicuous 
participants  in  peaceful  undertakings  intended  for 
the  public  welfare.    The  structures  of  their  creation 


m  ancient  times  sufficiently  attest  alike  their  public 
spirit  and  their  skill.  In  the  present  age  the  labors 
of  the  fraternity  are  speculative  rather  than  opera- 
tive, and  its  co-operation  is  frequently  asked  in 
the  performance  of  ceremonies  such  as  have  to-day 
been  rendered. 

Never,  since  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon, have  Masons  participated  in  a  work  more 
exalted  than  that  now  in  progress  upon  this  spot 
The  colossal  statue  to  be  placed  upon  this  massive 
base  IS  grand  in  its  origin,  its  execution  and  its 
proportions;  grand,  as  representing  a  pure  and  en- 
nobling friendship  between  two  great  nations  of  free 
men,  at  peace  with  one  another,  and  at  peace  with 
all  the  world,  who.  thus  happily  circumstanced, 
erect  an  enduring  monument  to  typify  and  illustrate 
to  all  the  earth  their  love  of  liberty.  To  us,  as 
Masons,  this  event  evidences  the  growth  of  prin- 
ciples we  hold  most  dear,  and  we  would  fain  re- 
gard it  as  presaging  the  coming  of  a  time  when 
the  love  of  a  man  for  his  fellow  man  shall  unite 
all  the  races  of  the  earth  in  one  great  brother- 
hood, when  men  of  all  nations  shall  commingle 
and  vie  with  one  another  in  the  promotion  of 
liberty  and  the  enlightenment  of  mankind. 

If  this  hope  is  too  sanguine,  we  may  at  least 
regard  the  erection  of  this  statue,  and  the  circum- 
stances by  which  its  creation  is  surrounded,  as 
manifesting  a  remarkable  extension  of  the  prin- 
ciples we  cherish,  for  never  before  has  a  similar 
event  occurred,  and  in  no  previous  age  has  the 
occurrence  of  such  an  event  been  possible.  When 
last  the  Masonic  fraternity  assembled  in  the  city 
of  New  York  by  order  of  the  Grand  Master,  to 
perform  a  duty  similar  to  that  devolved  upon  us 
to-day,  the  event  was  rare  and  unexampled.  A 
monument  of  great  antiquity,  erected  three  thou- 
sand years  before  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus,  had  been  removed  from  its  original  site, 
and  after  being  conveyed,  entire  and  uninjured, 
almost  a  quarter  of  the  distance  round  the  globe, 
had  arrived  in  this  country  as  a  gift  from  the  ruler 
of  Egypt  to  the  city  of  New  York.    Our  admira- 
tion was  compelled  alike  by  the  skillful  workman- 
ship displayed  in  the  construction  of  the  monument 
itself,  and  by  the  astonishing  ingenuity  exercised 
in  its  conveyance  to  our  shores;  and  in  the  ease 
with  which  this  great  mass  was  removed  from  one 
continent  to  another  we  found  a  most  pointed  illus- 
tration of  the  extent  to  which  modern  inventions 
have  broken  down  the  boundaries  by  which  nations 
are  divided. 

The  presence  among  us  of  that  venerable  column 
seemed  as  a  link  to  bind  the  present  to  the  far 
distant  past,  and  when  the  craftsmen  gathered  to 
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lay  the  cornerstone  of  the  original  foundation  upon 
which  the  obelisk  was  to  be  replaced,  the  'occa- 
sion seemed  of  unequaled  interest  and  the  reflec- 
tions aroused  of  extraordinary  sublimity.  But  in 
the  age  in  which  we  live  one  great  event  succeeds 
another  with  marvelous  rapidity,  and  scarcely  has 
the  active  recollection  of  what  seemed  a  rare  and 
unexampled  occurrence  had  time  to  grow  dim  ere 
we  have  been  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  proceed- 
ings preparatory  to  the  erection  of  another  monu- 
ment, which  resembles  its  predecessor  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  also  comes  to  us  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try, and  also  as  a  public  gift.  Apart  from  these 
features  of  resemblance,  the  event  of  which  our 
proceedings  to-day  are  a  part  is  infinitely  more  im- 
portant and  august.  Again,  the  vicinity  of  our 
metropolis  is  to  be  beautified,  and  in  the  present 
instance  by  a  structure  which,  when  completed, 
will  form  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

The  offering  which  we  are  now  to  receive  comes 
from  one  people  to  another.  In  its  origin  and  con- 
struction it  expresses  the  exploits  of  modern  science 
and  art,  and  in  the  majestic  thought  which  it  loftily 
embodies  it  suggests  the  still  higher  achievements 
which  we  believe  the  future  holds  in  store.  It  is 
the  gift  of  France  to  America — the  spontaneous  of- 
fering of  the  people  of  one  to  the  people  of  the 
other  of  the  two  great  nations  which  to-day  upon 
the  earth  vindicate  the  right  of  man  to  govern  him- 
self. Thus  the  presentation  to  the  American  peo- 
ple of  this  statue  is  lifted  far  above  the  level  of 
ordinary  transactions,  and  will  be  memorable,  not 
only  during  the  present  age,  but  through  all  the 
future,  as  long  as  the  annals  of  history  shall  be 
preserved.  It  is  altogether  a  gift  without  a  parallel. 
Grand  in  idea,  colossal  in  proportions,  worthy  the 
greatness  of  both  giver  and  recipient. 

Massive  as  the  statue  is — its  dimensions  greatly 
exceeding  those  of  the  largest  colossi  erected  by 
the  ancients — its  physical  proportions  sink  into  com- 
parative obscurity  when  contrasted  with  the  no- 
bility of  its  conception.  Liberty  Enlightening  the 
World!  How  lofty  the  thought!  To  be  free,  is 
the  first,  the  noblest  aspiration  of  the  human  breast. 
And  it  is  now  a  universally  admitted  truth  that 


only  in  proportion  as  men  become  possessed  of 
liberty,  do  they  become  civilized,  enlightened,  and 
useful. 

Of  liberty,  in  the  highest,  purest  sense,  we  are 
already  the  fortunate  possessors,  and  this  great 
monument  will  symbolize  to  us  not  only  high  an- 
ticipations for  the  future,  but  glorious  promises  of 
the  past,  now  happily  realized.  Never  were  men 
better  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  or  bet- 
ter able  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages;  never 
was  there  a  brighter  prospect  of  its  long  continuance 
than  exists  at  present  in  this  happy  and  favored 
land;  but  while  in  possession  of  all  the  blessings  of 
freedom,  we  should  remember  that  unless  supported 
by  virtue  and  directed  by  wisdom,  even  this  choice 
gift  may  become  the  means  of  unmeasured  evil, 
and  that  to  assure  its  continuance  to  ourselves  and 
our  descendants,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
we  sedulously  cultivate  and  scrupulously  maintain 
the  patriotic  virtues  through  which  alone  it  was 
originally  acquired. 

As  Masons,  we  cannot  appropriate  to  ourselves 
alone  the  lessons  which  this  monument  will  teach. 
Not  only  to  us,  but  to  all  men  will  it  appeal.  Not 
only  to  the  half  a  million  Masons  within  this  coun- 
try, not  only  to  the  fifty  millions  of  its  inhabitants, 
but  to  all  the  countless  myriads  of  the  earth's  peo- 
ple; toiling,  aspiring,  looking  ever  toward  the  light; 
the  gigantic  figure  which  is  here  to  stand  in  unap- 
proachable grandeur  while  the  centuries  pass,  will 
command: 

"Be  noble,  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead. 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own." 

After  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  had  been 
fired  Mr.  Alfred  Lefaivre,  as  representative  of 
the  Republic  of  France,  delivered  an  address 
and  William  Allen  Butler,  representing  the 
American  committee,  spoke  at  considerable 
length,  after  which  the  exercises  wxre  closed 
with  prayer  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  H.  C. 
Potter,  then  Associate  Bishop  of  New  York. 
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NOTHER  ceremony  took  place 
on  Dec.  17,  1874,  which  was 
unique  in  this  country  and  in  a 
certain  degree  was  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  Masonic  world.  This  was  the 
^'coronation"  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Robert 
Morris  as  Poet  Laureate  of  Freemasonry. 
That  once  famous  brother  was  approaching 
the  end  of  his  earthly  pilgrimage  (he  died 
July  31,  1888)  and  his  working  days  were 
practically  over.  But  he  had  been  a  pro- 
digious worker  in  his  prime  and  possibly  no 
living  brother  was  better  known,  personally 
or  by  reputation,  to  a  larger  number  of  Ma- 
sons. Never  too  much  blessed  with  the  ex- 
tent of  his  share  of  this  world's  goods,  he 
turned  his  face  to  the  sunset  of  life  under  a 
cloud  of  poverty  and  to  ward  this  off  he  gath- 
ered together  a  volume  of  his  poems,  by  the 
sale  of  which  he  hoped  to  reap  something  as 
the  final  result  of  his  many  years  of  active 
work  in  the  quarries.  The  matter  came  to 
the  notice  of  Grand  Master  Brodie  and  with 
his  usual  kindliness  of  heart  he  set  about  the 
duty  of  helping  the  veteran.  As  a  result  of 
a  circular  he  decided  to  secure  a  golden  wreath 
and  crown  the  veteran  poet  laureate,  acting 
in  this  way,  not  as  Grand  Master,  but  simply 
as  one  of  a  number  of  admirers  of  the  bard. 
So  the  wreath  was  bought,  invitations  issued 
and  on  the  evening  set  apart  for  the  presen- 
tation the  Grand  Lodge  room  was  filled  with 
a  bright  gathering  of  as  intelligent  a  body  of 
Masons  as  ever  gathered  under  a  single  roof, 
and  the  reception  which  the  aged  hero  of 
the  occasion  received  was  one  that  he  remem- 


bered with  the  keenest  pleasure  during  the 
remainder  of  his  years.  The  story  of  the  pres- 
entation and  the  reasons  which  inspired  it 
were  fully  told  in  the  address  delivered  on 
that  occasion  by  Brother  Brodie.  Past  Grand 
Master  Charles  Roome,  who  presided,  also 
paid  a  high  tribute  to  Brother  Morris,  as 
did  Past  Grand  Master  Joseph  D.  Evans, 
who  placed  the  laurel  on  his  brow.  Brother 
Brodie*s  address  was  as  follows: 

In  the  hall  of  old  St.  John's  Lodge,  Canongate 
Kilwinning,  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  hangs  a  paint- 
ing which,  more  than  any  other  object  in  that 
historical  room,  will  catch  the  eye  of  the  Masonic 
visitor.  It  represents  a  young  man,  tall,  digni- 
fied, with  the  fire  of  intellect  sparkling  in  his  eye, 
bending  slightly  before  a  person  more  venerable 
for  age,  who  is  distinguished  by  the  emblem  of 
Masonic  rank.  The  officer  is  engaged  in  laying 
upon  the  head  of  the  young  man  a  crown  of  laurel. 

The  history  of  this  picture  has  been  preserved 
in  the  records  of  the  period,  as  well  as  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Lodge  and  the  order  of  Freema- 
sons generally,  and  as  it  affords  us  the  only  prece- 
dent at  our  command  for  the  ceremonial  this  even- 
ing, it  is  proper  that  I  should  particularly  call  your 
attention  to  and  briefly  explain. 

The  occasion  of  the  ceremony  in  question  was 
the  coronation  of  Robert  Burns  as  poet  laureate 
of  Freemasonry  in  Lodge  No.  2,  Canongate  Kilwin- 
ning, March  i,  1787. 

This  wayward,  but  brilliant  child  of  genius  had 
come  up  to  the  metropolis,  for  the  purpose  of 
superintending  the  publication  of  an  edition  of  his 
poems,  which,  however,  meritorious  in  themselves, 
and  evincing  a  fire  and  originality  never  excelled 
since  David  tuned  his  inspired  strains  at  Jerusa- 
lem, had  attained  only  a  provincial  celebrity  up 
to  that  period.  He  was.  immediately  upon  his  ar- 
rival, taken  in  hand  by  the  leading  spirits  con- 
nected with  the  Lodges  of  Edinburgh,  and  espc- 
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cially  the  Lodee  Canongate  Kilwinning,  and  intro- 
duced through  Masonic  circles,  then  as  now,  com- 
posed of  the  best  of  rank  and  family  that  the  me- 
tropolis afforded.  Finding  that  their  gifted  brother 
possessed  every  quality  of  grace,  dignity  and  pro- 
priety of  deportment,  he  was  next  taken  into  the 
more  exclusive  circles  of  the  city,  where  he  shone 
as  the  acknowledged  wit  and  conversationalist  of 
the  season. 

So  much  honored  and  distinguished  were  the 
Freemasons  of  Edinburgh  by  the  fame  of  their 
poet  brother,  that  it  was  deemed  fitting  to  make 
a  public  demonstration  of  the  high  regard  in  which 
he  was  held.  So,  at  a  meeting  called  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  old  stone  building,  yet  standing  within 
the  Canongate,  so  famous  in  Scottish  history,  Rob- 
ert Burns  was  crowned  with  a  garland  of  evergreen, 
and  hailed  poet  laureate  of  Freemasonry,  as  the 
beautiful  painting  to  which  I  have  alluded  clearly 
shows.  The  record  of  the  evening  was  made  up, 
and  Burns,  the  first  person  upon  whom  the  title 
was  ever  bestowed,  was  adopted  by  the  Masonic 
craft,  as  he  had  already  been  adopted  by  the  peas- 
antry of  Scotland,  as  he  has  since  been  adopted  by 
a  consensus  of  all  who  recognize  the  divinity  in  the 
poet,  as  the  laureled  song  writer  of  the  ages. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Robert  Burns,  that 
great  genius,  whose  sun  went  down  at  noonday, 
had  he  borne  in  mind  the  two  lessons  of  that  coro- 
nation, for  it  warned  him  with  no  uncertain  tongue. 

"A  sacred  title  is  the  name  you  bear; 
Look  on  it  and  sustain  it  solemnly; 
Stand  up  and  walk  beneath  it  steadfastly; 
Fear  not  for  sorrow;  falter  not  for  sin; 
But  onward,  upward,  till  the  goal  ye  win." 

Since  that  memorable  incident,  nearly  a  century 
has  passed  and  the  mantle  of  poet  laureate  has  not 
been  placed  on  other  shoulders.  The  Grand  Lodge 
of  Scotland  has  from  time  to  time  had  among  its 
office  bearers  a  "Grand  Bard"  to  compose  verses 
for  important  occasions. 

One  of  these  was  the  eloquent  George  Gilfillan. 
whose  songs  greatly  delighted  Scotch  ears  fifty 
years  ago. 

But  although  nearly  a  century  has  passed  there 
has  been  no  poet  laureate  to  enjoy  the  distinction 
merited  by  the  genius  of  Robert  Burns. 

The  use  of  laurel  as  an  emblem  of  honor  is  too 
well  known  to  ordinary  readers  to  demand  com- 
ment from  me.  Among  the  older  poets  of  Greece 
and  Rome  very  many  allusions  to  it  may  be  found. 
At  first  its  use  was  limited  to  statesmen  and  heroes, 
but  in  later  times  it  became  the  means  of  testify- 
ing the  national  triumphs  of  poets,  as  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch and  others. 


Our  own  Benjamin  Franklin  placed  the  chaplet 
of  bay  leaves  upon  the  head  of  Voltaire  in  Paris 
in  1778,  thus  expressing  the  general  sentiment  of 
reverence  for  his  genius. 

I  need  not  add  that  in  the  symbolism  of  earlier 
times  the  laurel  was  consecrated  to  Apollo,  god  of 
music  and  poetry.  Thus  it  became  one  of  the  sa- 
cred plants,  as  the  myrtle,  the  acacia,  the  olive,  etc., 
and  a  favorite  poet  of  Rome  sang  in  these  lines 
his  devotion  to  the  laurel: 

"I  wed  thee,  laurel,  as  my  tree; 
Be  thou  the  prize  of  honor  and  renown: 
The  deathless  poet  and  the  poem  crown. 
Thou  shalt  the  Roman  festival  adorn 
And,  after  poets,  be  by  victors  worn." 

With  these  brief  remarks  explanatory  of  that 
portion  of  the  evening's  exercises  which  have  been 
allotted  to  me,  and  which  I  now  perform  not  as 
Grand  Master  of  Masons  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
but  as  an  individual  brother,  I  now  proceed  to  jus- 
tify myself  and  the  distinguished  speakers  who  have 
preceded  me,  in  this  attempt  to  repeat  a  ceremony 
so  long  obsolete. 

There  are  few  English  speaking  Masons  who 
have  not  at  some  time  been  entertained  by  the 
odes  and  poems  accredited  to  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Morris.  The  older  brethren  will  recall  how  some 
forty  years  since  a  voice  of  melody  came  up  from 
the  south  and  penetrated  our  Masonic  circles. 

Need  I  name  the  production  which  has  since 
come  to  the  front  as  the  most  popular  emanation 
of  his  genius  under  the  name  of  "The  Level  and 
the  Square?"  Either  because  this  poem  was  among 
the  first  of  Brother  Morris'  pieces,  or  because  its 
theme  is  one  familiar  above  all  others  to  the  Ma- 
sonic ear,  or  because  it  has  in  truth  the  genuine 
fire  and  genius  pervading  it,  from  whatever  cause, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  nothing  in  verse  has 
ever  stirred  the  Masonic  heart  like  "The  Level 
and  the  Square."  Since  its  production  and  general 
acceptance  the  pen  of  its  composer  has  been  ac- 
tive until  the  whole  imagery  of  Freemasonry  seems 
to  have  yielded  to  him  its  most  eloquent  thought. 

Several  years  ago  an  old  and  well  known  Mason 
of  this  city  proposed  to  Dr.  Morris  that  his  genius, 
enterprise  and  industry  should  be  publicly  acknowl- 
edged in  the  form  we  are  attempting  this  even- 
ing, and  it  was  only  his  own  diffidence  and  shrink- 
ing from  such  public  observation  that  delayed  it. 
No  sooner  was  his  consent  obtained  than  com- 
munications were  sent  to  the  leading  Masons  in 
all  the  Grand  Lodge  jurisdictions  of  this  conti- 
nent announcing  the  proposed  coronation  and  solic- 
iting fraternal  opinions  upon  its  propriety.  The 
replies  number  more  than  200  and  are  carefully 
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preserved  as  a  part  of  the  record  of  this  occasion. 
They  present  a  consensus  of  opinion  most  extraor- 
dinary, in  every  form  of  language,  from  all  classes 
of  men,  representing  every  grade  of  Masonic  rank. 
The  opinion  is  expressed  that  in  point  of  genius, 
in  point  of  intelligence,  in  point  of  learning,  and 
as  one  whose  pure  life  has  won  the  esteem  of 
the  great  brotherhood,  Robert  Morris  is  entitled 
to  the  honor  vacant  since  the  death  of  Robert  Burns. 

This  man  has  invoked  the  muse  of  poetry  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  and  consecrated  his  efforts 
to  the  honor  of  Freemasonry. 

On  the  sea  and  on  the  land,  on  mountain  and 
plain,  throughout  the  Holy  Land,  on  the  deathless 
pyramids,  in  all  Masonic  circles,  by  the  bedside  of 
the  sick  and  over  the  graves  of  the  dead,  by  our 
firesides  and  in  his  own  Kentucky  home,  every- 
where he  has  gathered  themes  for  Masonic  verse 
and  sent  them  forth  as  gems  cut  and  polished  for 
the  delight  of  his  brethren. 

He  stands  before  you  bearing  marks,  it  is  true, 
of  advancing  years,  but  nevertheless  a  monument  of 
what  a  temperate  life  and  worthy  habits  will  do 
under  the  blessing  of  God. 

It  is  the  opinion,  I  am  sure,  of  this  audience; 
it  is  the  opinion,  I  know,  of  the  writers  of  these 
two  hundred  letters:  it  is  the  opinion,  I  have  no 
doubt,  of  the  vast  array  of  Freemasons  who  keep 
alive  the  fraternal  fires  throughout  the  world,  that 
Robert  Morris  should  be  crowned 

POET  LAUREATE  OF  FREEMASONRY. 

Therefore,  my  dear  brother,  having  been  selected 
by  the  committee  having  in  charge  the  ceremonial  of 
this  evening,  to  perform  the  specific  act  of  corona- 
tion, I  request  Most  Worshipful  Joseph  D.  Evans, 
the  senior  past  Grand  Master  present,  to  place  upon 
your  head  the  crown  of  laurel,  and  as  your  per- 
sonal friend  and  admirer  of  your  productions,  I 
now  on  behalf  of  this  audience,  of  the  writers  of 
these  two  hundred  letters  and  of  the  vast  array 
of  Freemasons  who  keep  the  fraternal  fires  alive 
throughout  the  world,  hail  you  poet  laureate  of 
Freemasonry,  and  may  the  God  of  all  truth,  whose 
you  are  and  whom  you  serve,  inspire  you  to  yet 
sweeter  and  nobler  strains  of  poetry  and  song. 

Dr.  Morris  made  an  affecting  little  speech 
after  the  laurel  had  been  placed  on  his  head 
and  accepted  the  title  and  wore  it  proudly 
until  he  was  called  to  the  choir  of  sweet 
singers  above. 

The  weak  part  of  the  demonstration  was 
that  it  was  simply  a  tribute  of  Masons  to  one 


of  their  number  and  had  no  official  sanction, 
neither  had  it  any  warrant  in  the  shape  of  pre- 
cedent. Robert  Burns  was  never  hailed  as 
poet  laureate  of  Freemasonry,  but  as  "Cale- 
donia's bard,"  and  he  was  acclaimed  not  as 
poet  laureate  even  of  the  Scottish  brethren, 
but  simply  of  Canongate  Kilwinning  Lodge, 
No.  2,  on  the  roll  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Scotland.  Nor  do  the  bards  of  tne  Scottish 
Grand  Lodge  lay  any  claim  to  poet  laureate- 
ship.  Neither  had  the  coronation  of  Voltaire 
anything  to  do  with  giving  him  such  honors. 
The  proceedings  in  the  instance  of  Morris 
were  quite  unwarranted  and  informal,  and 
gave  him  no  more  right  to  the  title  than 
it  did  to  the  Past  Mastership  of  Jupiter.  It 
was,  in  fact,  felt  to  be  an  innovation  quite  un- 
called for,  and  more  than  one  journal  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment  that  when  the  brethren 
in  New  York  went  so  far  as  to  create  an 
official  with  a  title  of  world-wide  apolication, 
their  devotion  to  the  poet  carried  them  too 
far,  as  it  most  undoubtedly  did.  However, 
the  weight  of  years  under  which  the  once 
sturdy  frame  of  Dr.  Morris  was  beginning  to 
bend,  and  this  with  his  devotion  to  Masonry, 
his  personal  needs  and  above  all  his  pre-emi- 
nent ability,  prevented  any  action  being  taken 
in  the  matter,  which  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  the  case  under  a  less  peculiar  combina- 
tion of  circumstances. 

In  taking  this  position  we  yield  to  no  on^ 
in  admiration  of  the  life  labors  of  Robert 
Morris.  He  was  a  good  man,  an  indefatigable 
worker,  an  earnest  student.  He  belonged  to 
a  race  of  Masonic  lights  which  in  him  may 
be  said  to  have  passed  away — ^the  race  which 
produced  Anderson,  DesaguHers,  Laurie  and 
Oliver.  As  the  writings  of  these  men  have 
been  cast  aside  by  the  introduction  of  mod- 
ern historic  methods  into  the  study  of  the 
annals  of  Masonry,  so  much  of  the  literary 
work  of  Robert  Morris  has  fallen  into  the 
background,  is  not  read,  and,  in  fact,  is  for- 
gotten. He  lectured  everywhere  on  Masonic 
themes,  he  was  a  student  of  the  ritual  and 
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tried  his  hand  at  improving  it,  but  his  im- 
provements were  not  regarded  as  successful, 
and,  in  spite  of  a  well-organized  effort  to  win 
for  them  recognition,  they  have  long  been 
forgotten.  In  adoptive  Masonry  he  took  a 
deep  interest,  but  here  again  his  efforts  at 
ritual  making  were  not  regarded  with  favor. 
His  pen  was  a  ready  one,  and  if  his  style 
was  a  little  prosy  for  modem  taste  he  never 
failed  to  be  interesting.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  the  author  of  twenty-one  volumes  on 
Masonic  themes,  besides  being  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  Masonic  periodical  literature  and 
the  editor,  at  different  times,  of  Masonic 
magazines.  He  did  good  work  in  his  day 
and  generation  and  if  much  of  that  work  is 
now  forgotten,  even  that  fact  should  not  blind 
us  to  its  usefulness  and  passing  value  or  with- 


hold from  his  memory,  as  some  seem  inclined 
to  do,  a  due  meed  of  praise.  Whatever  he 
wrote  was  inspired  by  an  honest  endeavor 
to  elevate  the  craft  and  in  all  his  wTitings 
we  fail  to  discover  a  line  which  does  not  tend 
in  that  direction  or  which  does  not  show  that 
the  philanthropy  of  Masonry  had  not  entered 
his  very  soul,  had  not  g^ven  force  and  color 
and  direction  even  to  his  most  trifling 
thoughts.  But  the  bulk  of  these  writings  has 
passed  into  the  region  of  forgetfulness  which 
swallows  up  so  much  even  of  the  best  litera- 
ture, and  the  memor>-  of  Robert  Morris  seems 
destined  to  be  kept  green  in  the  craft  mainly 
by  his  poems.  So  long  as  the  ties  of  brotherly 
love  prevail  it  is  safe  to  say  that  such  lines 
as  **The  Level  and  the  Square."  will  not  be 
pennitted  to  die. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


SOME  MINOR  DETAILS— THE  GERMAN  LODGES. 


m 


HE  arrangement,  or  policy,  of 
single  term  Grand  Masterships 
which  had  prevailed  so  long  came 
to  a  close,  as  we  have  said,  with 
Brodie's  administration.  In  at  least  one  in- 
stance, that  of  Horace  S.  Taylor,  an  effort 
was  made  to  break  through  the  unwritten 
rule,  but  the  sentiment  of  the  craft  was  de- 
cidedly against  changing  it  from  no  other  idea 
than  that  the  honors  should  go  round.  In 
every  practical  way  we  can  look  at  it  the 
idea  was  an  erroneous  one  and  its  tendency 
was  to  hurt,  rather  than  to  help,  the  Grand 
Lodge.  If  the  Grand  Mastership  were  simply 
an  honor,  a  title,  then  such  a  system  might 
have  been  eminently  just  and  proper,  but  the 
office  is  eminently  a  practical  one  and  calls 
into  exercise  all  the  executive  ability  of  which 
its  incumbent  is  capable.  Under  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Grand  Lodge  no  man  in  a  single 
year  can  enunciate,  pass  and  carry  into  opera- 
tion any  great  and  important  arrangement  for 
the  good  of  the  craft.  To  this  end  two  years 
are  necessary,  at  the  very  least,  and  it  was 
found  when  Grand  Master  Lawrence  insti- 
tuted his  debt-raising  campaign  that  two  years 
were  insufficient,  and  it  was  only  by  herculean 
efforts  that  he  completed  the  task  he  assigned 
to  himself  on  starting  out,  after  serving  four 
consecutive  terms.  There  was  not  one  of  the 
array  of  nine  single  term  Grand  Masters  who 
did  not  merit  a  re-election  and  whose  re-elec- 
tion would  not  have  been  advantageous  to 
Masonry.  In  such  case  the  office  might  have 
had  four  holders  during  these  ten  years  ami 


some  of  those  who  enjoyed  a  single  year 
might  not  have  attained  even  that  much  of 
distinction,  but  the  Grand  Lodge  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  stronger  had  some  of 
them,  at  least,  been  called  upon  to  serve  a 
second  term.  In  this  case  the  cry  of  "Let 
the  honors  go  round,"  is  a  false  one,  unless 
the  Grand  Master  is  merely  a  figurehead — 
which  in  the  case  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
New  York  we  trust  he  never  will  be.  The 
government  of  an  institution  to  which  nearly 
100,000  men  owe  allegiance  and  contribute 
by  money,  time  and  devotion,  demands  work, 
and  that  work  should  be  acknowledged  and 
rewarded  in  the  same  way  as  is  everv  other 
step  in  Masonry. 

A  remarkable  instance  showing  how  jeal- 
ously the  powers  of  the  Grand  Master  were 
regarded,  even  by  those  who  had  passed  the 
chair,  was  shown  in  1876  when  a  recommen- 
dation was  made  by  John  C.  Boak,  then  Dep- 
uty for  the  Fourth  District,  that  the  Lodges 
on  Staten  Island,  then  attached  to  that  de- 
partment, be  made  into  a  separate  district, 
as  thev  had  been  under  a  previous  arrange- 
ment. His  reasons  for  this  seemed  very  con- 
clusive and  the  Grand  Master  approved  the 
proposition.  When  the  matter  came  up  in 
the  Committee  on  Jurisprudence,  to  which  it 
had  properly  been  referred,  that  body  under 
the  lead  of  Past  Grand  Master  Gibson,  op- 
posed it,  not  from  any  point  of  view,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  as  to  the  condition  of  affairs 
on  Staten  Island  or  the  views  of  the  breth- 
ren there,  but  simply  because  if  adopted  it 
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would  give  the  Grand  Master  another  sup- 
porter in  the  Grand  Lodge.  The  committee 
reported  adversely  to  the  proposition,  saying 
among  other  things:  **The  consequences 
flowing  directly  from  increasing  the  number 
[of  districts]  are  to  enlarge  the  membership 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  without  any  increase  of 
representation,  as  the  District  Deputies  do 
not  represent  any  constituency,  but  are  rather 
the  agents  in  executive  action  of  the  Grand 
Master.  These  are  the  subjects  of  his  power, 
as  they  are  appointed  by,  and  may  at  any 
time  be  removed  by  him.  There  are  six- 
teen other  members  of  the  Grand  body  ap- 
pointed by  the  Grand  Master,  which,  with  the 
twenty-eight  District  Deputies,  make  forty- 
four  of  the  members  the  appointees  of  the 
presiding  officer.  Wise  forethought  will  not 
enlarge  this  number,  for  though  now  there 
is  no  danger  with  this  limited  number  there 
might  be  with  any  considerable  increase.  It 
is  one  of  the  elementary  rules  of  government 
that  'power  is  always  stealing  from  the  many 
to  the  few.'  It  should  be  the  unswerving 
policy  of  this  Grand  body  that  under  no  con- 
tingencies will  they  suffer  themselves  to  be 
flooded,  either  slowly  or  rapidly,  by  a  mem- 
bership in  this  body  who  owe  their  right  to 
sit  and  speak  and  vote  solely  to  the  fiat  of 
any  one  man." 

It  was  this  same  jealous  disposition  that 
inculcated  the  one-term  theory  so  success- 
fully by  its  short-sighted  reasoning  and  one 
of  its  results  was  to  suggest  to  unthinking 
brethren  that  the  Grand  Master  is  an  indi- 
vidual to  be  feared  and  distrusted  rather  than 
one  to  enjoy  the  love  and  confidence  of  the 
entire  craft.  It  was  the  result  of  accepted 
theories  in  practical  politics  being  introduced 
into  Grand  Lodge  circles  where  they  should 
never,  even  remotely,  have  had  a  place.  In 
this  instance  the  Grand  Lodge^  wiser  than  its 
committee  on  jurisprudence,  promptly  re- 
versed the  conclusions  presented  by  Past 
Grand  Master  Gibson  and  in  due  time  Staten 
Island  found  itself  a  district  and  its  Deputy 


appeared  in  the  Grand  Lodge  at  the  fiat  of 
the  Grand  Master  and  we  doubt  not  deposited 
his  ballot  when  occasion  demanded,  like  a 
man  free  born  and  of  lawful  age. 

Some  noteworthy  developments  of  subor- 
dinate Lodge  history  occurred  during  this 
period  some  of  which  may  be  referred  to  here 
as  being  of  general  interest. 

In  1876  Suffolk  Lodge,  No.  401,  at  Port 
Jefferson,  applied  to  the  Grand  Lodge  to  be 
recognized  as  the  successor  of  Suffolk  Lodge, 
No.  60  (at  one  time  57),  which  had  become 
inoperative  in  1825.  It  had  possession  of  the 
records,  jewels  and  other  belongings  of  the 
old  Lodge  which  had  been  originally  war- 
ranted in  1797.  Lodge  No.  401  had  been  war- 
ranted in  1856,  so  that  thirty-one  years  had 
elapsed  from  the  time  that  No.  60  fell  into 
its  sleep.  But  as  some  of  the  members  of 
No.  60  had  taken  part  in  the  institution  of 
No.  401,  as  the  latter  possessed  the  former 
effects,  its  claims  to  successorship  were  not 
only  recognized  but  its  number  was  changed 
to  60  again,  as  that  number  stood  vacant  on 
the  roll.  But  for  that  last  fact  it  is  safe  to  say 
its  petition  would  not  have  been  granted,  at 
least  not  as  fully  as  it  was.  Thus  in  1880  a 
proposition  was  made  to  revive  the  charter  of 
old  St.  Andrew's  Lodge,  New  York,  which 
at  the  time  of  its  warrant  was  surrendered,  in 
1834,  bore  the  designation  of  No.  7.  In  the 
forty-six  years  that  had  passed  the  members 
of  this  once  potent  Lodge  had  apparently 
nearly  all  passed  out  of  Masonry,  if  not  out 
of  the  world;  at  all  events  only  one  could 
be  found  to  sign  the  petition  for  revival.  This 
certainly  was  a  very  slight  thread  on  which  to 
bridge  over  a  break  of  four  and  a  half  dec- 
ades and  the  Grand  Lodge  wisely  rejected 
the  petition,  the  main  reason  given,  however, 
was  that  No.  7  had  been  awarded  m  1839 
to  Hudson  Lodge  and  it  was  deemed  inadvis- 
able to  disturb  the  arrangement  then  made. 

A  "tempest  in  a  teapot"  was  the  verdict 
which  many  brethren  passed,  in  1877,  on  a 
dispute  which    originated  in    St.  Nicholas 
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Lodge  and  which  required  a  decision  by  the 
Grand  Master  and  an  appeal  therefrom  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  for  its  settlement.  Three 
days  after  his  election  as  Master  of  St.  Nicho- 
las Lodge,  in  December,  1876,  Washington 
E.  Connor,  the  noted  Wall  Street  magnate, 
demanded  the  resignation  of  the  Secretary,  T. 
E.  Garson,  who  had  been  elected  by  the 
brethren  on  the  same  evening  as  Connor. 
What  grounds  there  existed  for  this  is  not 
stated  and  probably  the  Master  forgot  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  new  blown  dignity  that 
the  Secretary  had  been  elected  to  office 
by  the  votes  of  the  brethren.  At  all  events 
the  answer  the  Master  got  was  a  letter.  This 
document  roused  the  ire  of  the  Master  and 
he  had  charges  preferred  against  the  Secre- 
tary for  "insubordination,  contumacy  and  un- 
masonic  conduct,"  basing  these  charges  on 
the  contents  of  the  letter.  Garson  was  tried 
before  the  Lodge  on  these  charges  and  the 
finding  was  against  him.  He  was  sentenced 
to  suspension  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  But 
Connor  wanted  more  than  one  victim.  He 
accused  Jerome  Buck  of  composing  the  let- 
ter and  had  him  tried  for  "immoral  and  un- 
masonic  conduct."  The  Lodge  tried  this 
case,  found  Buck  guilty,  and  sentenced  him 
to  three  years*  suspension.  Both  sentences 
were  appealed  to  Grand  Master  Couch,  and 
on  May  15,  1877,  he  reversed  them.  His  dis- 
position of  the  cases  was  appealed  from  by 
St.  Nicholas  Lodge,  but  the  Grand  Lodge 
indorsed  Brother  Couch.  The  ground  taken 
in  the  decision  was  that  no  evidence  had  been 
submitted  showing  that  the  letter  had  been 
written  either  by  Garson  or  Buck.  But  the 
underlying  sentiment  was  that  the  Master  had 
exceeded  his  authority  and  really  demon- 
strated his  unfitness  for  his  office.  A  little 
of  the  cement  of  brotherly  love  and  affection 
on  his  part  would  have  removed  all  cause  for 
trouble  at  the  outset.  Connor  forgot  that 
there  are  limitations  to  the  autocratic  power 
of  the  Master  of  a  Lodge,  and  the  illustra- 
tion of  that  fact  which  the  incident  afforded 


was  one  of  the  most  valuable  services  he  ren- 
dered to  Masonr>'  during  his  active  connec- 
tion with  it. 

From  this  squabble  it  is  pleasant  to  turn 
to  an  incident  like  the  organization  in  1875 
of  Von  Mensch  Lodge,  No.  765,  Brooklyn. 
Frederick  August  Von  Mensch  was  born  at 
Dresden,  Saxony,  in  1798,  and  settled  in  New 
York  in  1824.  A  year  later  he  was  initiated 
in  Albion  Lodge,  No.  (26)  107,  and  until  about 
1833  continued  his  membership  and  won  the 
friendship  of  all  its  members.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  city  and  in  time  affiliated 
with  the  Lodge  of  Three  Swords  there.  But 
the  brethren  in  the  land  in  which  he  had  spent 
the  best  years  of  his  life  did  not  forget  him. 
Albion  Lodge  elected  him  an  honorary  mem- 
ber and  he  was  elected  to  the  same  distinc- 
tion by  the  Lodge  of  Antiquity,  No.  ir,  Ger- 
man Union,  No.  54,  Pythagoras,  No.  86,  and 
other  Lodges.  In  Saxony  he  was  elected  hon- 
orary Master  of  the  Lodge  with  whicti  he  affil- 
iated and  received  other  marks  of  distinction^ 
and  his  death  in  1881  aroused  many  regret- 
ful feelings  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Be- 
fore that  happened,  however,  he  had  learned 
that  a  Lodge  had  been  founded  bearing  his 
name  in  the  land  he  -had  left,  and  the  veteran 
Mason  naturally  regarded  that  as  the  highest 
consideration  which  his  Masonic  brethren  had 
tendered  him.  The  Lodge  thus  founded  still 
prospers  and  holds  an  honorable  position  in 
the  long  list  of  German  speaking  Lodges  con- 
tained in  the  Greater  New  York. 

The  German  brethren  have  been  particularly 
and  honorably  prominent  in  the  history  of 
Masonry  in  New  York,  and  of  that  much  evi- 
dence has  from  time  to  time  been  placed  be- 
fore the  readers  of  this  work.  Their  num- 
bers kept  increasing  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  craft  and  while  language 
proved  at  first  a  barrier  between  them  and 
their  English  speaking  brethren  there  were 
not  wanting  in  early  times  evidences  of  how 
easily  that  barrier  might  be  removed.  At  first 
there  was  some  trouble  over  Lodges  work- 
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GERMAN  MASONIC  HOME  AT  TAPPAN. 

FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  BY  HENRY  SCHOERRY,  NEW  YORK. 


ing  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  obstacles  were 
put  in  the  way  of  such  work  from  a  dread 
that  the  ancient  landmarks  might  be  departed 
from  and  the  ritual  and  teachines  of  Ma- 
sonry be  altered  and  directed  in  ways  which 
the  Grand  Lodge  and  the  great  body  of 
brethren  might  not  approve.  But  such  fears 
in  time  passed  away  and  it  was  recognized 
that  the  brethren  speaking  and  working  in 
German,  the  Lodges  whose  business  was  con- 
ducted in  German  and  whose  membership  was 
made  up  of  Germans  by  birth  or  immediate 
descent,  were  as  devoted  to  the  principles  of 
the  institution  and  as  loyal  to  the  craft  as 
could  anywhere  be  found.  They  were  as  en- 
thusiastic as  they  were  loyal.  Devotion  to 
the  Fatherland,  however,  bound  them  together 
and  it  was  with  the  view  of  promoting  Free- 
masonry, as  well  as  of  keeping  alive  the  flame 
of  patriotism  and  the  memories  of  home,  that 
in  1876  the  (juesticm  arose  of  having  a  temple 
of  their  own,  from  the  income  of  which  a 
home    for  their  aged  brethren  and  needy 


widows  and  orphans  might  be  sustained — 
the  very  idea  which  the  main  body  of  the 
craft  had  been  wrestling  with  for  years.  The 
idea  quickly  took  root,  subscriptions  were  re- 
ceived with  remarkable  promptness,  an  asso- 
ciation was  formed,  the  property  at  220  East 
15th  Street  was  purchased,  and  on  July  2. 
1878,  the  cornerstone  of  the  proposed  temple 
was  laid.  There  were  then  twenty-seven  Ger- 
man speaking  Lodges  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict and  they  worked  together  in  this  en- 
terprise with  such  unanimity  and  devotion 
that  on  March  11,  1879,  ^^^^  ready  for  dedi- 
cation and  that  was  performed  with  fitting 
ceremonies  in  the  presence  of  a  great  gath- 
ering of  the  brethren,  speaking  all  manner  of 
tongues.  The  temple  is  a  plain  but  substan- 
tial building,  four  stories  high,  and  admirably 
fitted  up  for  Lodge  purposes,  its  rooms  being 
large  and  its  accommodations  perfect.  It  was 
a  success,  financially,  from  the  beginning,  and 
in  1888  the  association  in  whom  ownership  is 
vested  was  able  to  inform  the  Grand  Lodge 
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that  they  had  purchased  a  piece  of  land  com- 
prising eighteen  acres,  and  had  erected  the 
necessary  buildings  for  a  home,  at  Tappan 
for.  a  sum  of  $14,350.  That  home  was  for- 
mally dedicated  on  October  24,  of  that  year, 
by  Brother  E.  A.  G.  Intemann,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Grand  Master  Lawrence,  and  has  since 
been  in  successful  operation.  As  the  German 
brethren  at  the  same  time  paid  all  other  claims 
made  upon  the  fraternity  for  the  Hall  and 
Asylum  Fund,  contributed  liberally  to  and 
bought  liberally  at  the  various  fairs,  and  took 
their  full  share  of  the  general  burden,  the  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  this  home  shows  that 
their  devotion  to  their  Fatherland  and  their 
fraternal  spirit  to  their  countrymen  did  not 
blind  them  to  the  claims  of  the  fraternity  at 
large,  did  not  circumscribe  their  views  as  to 
the  Masonic  universality  of  the  spirit  of  char- 
ity. The  story  of  the  German  Masonic 
Temple  and  Home  is  one  of  the  noblest  chap- 
ters in  the  history  of  Freemasonry  in  New 
York. 

In  this  connection  a  little  cloud  which  for  a 
time  threatened  to  increase  in  size  and  darken 
the  Masonic  horizon  in  connection  with 
the  German  Lodges  may  here  be  referred  to. 
Among  the  German  brethren  an  organization 
had  g^rown  up  under  the  name  of  the  Ger- 
man American  Freemason's  Society  Veritas. 
It  nad  grown  out  of  a  society  which  had  pre- 
viously existed  and  was  organized  by  seven- 
teen members  on  June  28,  1883.  That  number 
rapidly  spread  and  as  it  grew  in  strength  so 
it  waxed  bold  in  enunciating  its  principles. 
These  declared  it  to  be  superior  to  all  Ma- 
sonic authorities  and  that  its  objects  were  "the 
])romotion  of  Masonic  light  by,  first,  spirit- 
ual or  philosophic  explanation  of  the  being 
and  purpose  of  Freemasonry,  as  also  the 
spreading  of  knowledge  of  the  history  and 
symbolism  of  the  same."  It  met  within  tiled 
doors  and  what  its  business  was  could  not  be 
learned  by  brethren  who  were  not  members. 
It.  however,  adojned  a  sheet  called  Masonia 
as  its  organ  and  through  it  communicated  its 


views  and  such  of  its  doings  as  it  chose  to 
the  outer  world.  Thus  it  became  responsible 
for  the  utterances  of  that  sheet.  The  society 
thus  made  two  errors,  one  its  declaration  of 
independence  of  supreme  Masonic  authority 
and  its  designation  of  an  official  organ.  No 
Grand  Lodge  could  tamely  stand  by  and  thus 
find  a  practical  repudiation  of  its  authority  and 
a  newspaper  endorsed  giving  peculiar  Ma- 
sonic views  to  the  world  by  members  sof  its 
own  ranks,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to 
the  brethren  at  the  annual  meeting  of  1884. 
Then,  as  a  result  of  inquiry,  it  was  stated  that 
the  resolution  giving  the  status  of  an  ofikial 
organ  to  "Masonia,"  the  paper  in  question, 
was  merely  formal,  and  that  while  many  of 
the  members  of  Veritas  were  subscribers  to 
the  paper  the  society  had  in  reality  no  con- 
trol over  its  utterances,  and  it  was  also  al- 
leged that  the  obnoxious  phrase  "indepen- 
dent of"  had  been  wrongly  translated  and 
that  the  words  used  really  meant  to  convey 
simply  the  idea  that  the  society  had  no  offi- 
cial connection  with  supreme  Masonic  au- 
thorities. There  seems  no  doubt  that  this 
society  was  bom  on  account  of  the  dissat- 
isfaction felt  by  many  over  the  appointment 
of  a  certain  brother  as  the  representative  of 
the  Grand  Master  in  their  midst,  and  while 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  done  anything  or 
counseled  anything  to  distract  the  amicable 
relations  which  prevailed — it  appears,  in  fact, 
to  have  zealously  counseled  harmony — there  is 
no  doubt  that  such  an  organization,  with  such 
pretensions  and  under  all  the  circumstances, 
would  likely  become  a  nursery  for  schism 
and — in  time — might  develop  into  something 
worse.  The  Grand  Lodge  committee,  which 
seems  to  have  patiently  investigated  all  the 
circumstances,  could  find  no  fault  with  the  so- 
ciety's purposes  so  far  as  it  promised  to  fur- 
ther a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  philoso- 
phy of  Masonry,  but  it  recommended  that  it 
strike  out  the  offensive  passage  in  its  con- 
stitution bearing  upon  its  position  toward  su- 
preme Alasonic  authority  and  also  to  expunge 
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its  vote  acknowledging  "Masonia"  as  its 
organ.  This  was  at  once  agreed  to  and  the 
District  Deputy  regarding  whose  appointment 
the  trouble  had  originated,  resigned  and  an- 
other was  appointed.  The  incident  closed 
with  a  memorable  reception  given  to  the 
Grand  Master  (Brodie)  in  the  German  Temple 
on  Nov.  24,  1884,  when  he  received  such  an 
ovation  as  left  no  doubt  on  his  mind  or  on 
the  mind  of  any  one  present  that  the  cloud 
had  only  served  to  bring  out  into  bolder  re- 
lief than  ever  the  loyalty  of  the  German  breth- 
ren to  the  Grand  Lodge.  In  his  address  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  June,  1885,  Grand  Master 
Brodie  thus  closed  official  notice  of  tne  inci- 
dent:* 

At  the  last  annual  session,  on  the  report  of 
the  special  committee  on  the  society  called  "Veri- 
tas," the  Grand  Lodge  adopted  the  committee's 
recommendation  "that  the  said  society  strike  out 


the  entire  of  the  objectional  and  offensive  language 
and  sections  of  their  constitution,  at  the  earliest 
period,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Grand  Master, 
and  thus  purge  themselves  from  even  an  implica- 
tion of  disloyalty,"  and,  "that  such  society  Veritas, 
as  evidence  of  their  faith  in  American  ideas  of 
Freemasonry,  and  to  set  their  seal  of  disapprobation 
of  the  misleading  doctrines  and  offensive  utter- 
ances of  a  newspaper  known  as  the  'Masonia,'  ob- 
literate from  its  constitution  the  declaration  that  it 
is  the  organ  of  the  society."  On  the  12th  day  of 
June,  1884,  the  secretary  of  the  society,  Veritas, 
reported  to  the  Grand  Master,  that  in  pursuance 
of  the  action  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  said  society  had 
at  its  regular  meeting  held  on  Monday,  June  9, 
1884,  "resolved  to  strike  from  their  constitution 
all  the  objectional  sections  and  phrases  in  ques- 
tion." By  this  prompt  action  the  brethren  working 
in  the  German  tongue  gave  such  evidence  of  their 
loyalty  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  that  no  question  re- 
mained with  any  thereto,  and  the  Grand  Master 
is  proud  to  recognize  in  these  brethren  those,  than 
whom  none  can  be  more  loyal  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
and  the  principles  of  Freemasonry. 


CHAPTER  V. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS-THE  LIBRARY-SOME  NOTABLE  DEATHS- 


I"     |IN  1877  the  Grand  Lodge  extended 
recognition  to  a  Grand  body 
formed  the  previous  year  in  the 
1  ^    island  of  Cuba,  an  act  that  was 

much  appreciated  by  the  people  of  the  "ever 
faithful  isle,"  as  that  unhappy  island  had  been 
called  by  the  power  which  misgoverned  it  for 
so  many  centuries.  Some  feeling  was  caused 
during  1877  by  a  dispute  which  had  sprung 
up  between  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland 
and  that  of  Quebec  in  which  the  New  York 
brethren  took  some  interest,  and  as  it  affects 
a  point  in  Masonic  international  law,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  refer  to  it  here.  The  Grand 
Lodge  of  Quebec  was  organizea  in  1869,  and 
incorporated  on  its  roll  all  the  Lodges  in 
that  province  with  one  exception  (Kilwinning 
Montreal).  This  Lodge  had  hailed  from  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland  and  declined  to 
submit  to  the  new  body,  retaining  its  alle- 
giance to  its  mother  Grand  Lodge,  and,  in 
accordance  with  long  prevailing  policy,  the 
Scottish  authorities  declined  to  give  it  up. 
It  was  held  that  under  the  circumstances  a 
subordinate  Lodge  could  claim  the  right  to 
declare  its  own  course.  The  Quebec  Grand 
Lodge  asserted  that  it  had  full  authority  and 
jurisdiction  over  its  own  territory  and  de- 
manded that  the  Lodge  in  question  acknowl- 
edge its  supremacy.  This  was  refused,  where- 
upon Scotland  withdrew  its  recognition  of 
Quebec,  declared  that  province  vacant  terri- 
tory, issued  charters  to  two  new  Lodges  and 
set  up  a  new  Provincial  Grand  Lodge.  Later 
a  similar  contention  arose  between  Quebec 


and  England.  In  both  cases,  while  it  was 
felt  that  New  York  had  no  right  to  interfere 
it  was  held  that  Quebec  was  right  in  her  con- 
tention, for  it  is  an  unyielding  dogma  of 
American  Masonic  law  that  a.  Grand  Lodge 
must  have  complete  control  within  its  own 
State,  Provincial  or  Territorial  boundaries. 

A  petty  argument  with  Pennsylvania  threat- 
ened serious  trouble  for  a  time.  A  gentleman 
named  Tobias  had  been  rejected' by  a  JLodge 
at  Pittsburgh  and  soon  after  a  gentleman 
named  Tobias,  applying  for  membership  in 
Shakespeare  Lodge,  No.  750,  New  York,  was 
accepted  and  initiated.  The  rejection  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Tobias  was  unknown  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Shakespeare  Lodge  until  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Grand  Lodge  complained  of  the  "inva- 
sion of  its  jurisdiction."  Shakespeare  Lodge 
then  preferred  charges  against  the  initiate;  he 
was  twice  tried  by  a  commission.  On  the  first 
time  the  trial  was  broken  up  on  a  technical- 
ity, on  the  second  he  was  acquitted,  the  find- 
ing being  virtually  that  the  New  York  Tobias 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Tobias  were  two  individ- 
uals. These  facts  were  reported  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Grand  Master,  ignoring  the  two  trials, 
declared  in  effect  that  Shakespeare  Lodge 
was  contumacious  and  issued  an  edict 
forbidding  any  Masonic  intercourse  with 
it.  This  peculiar  situation,  of  course,  could 
not  be  congenial  to  the  New  York  Grand 
Lodge  for  various  reasons,  one  of  which 
was  that  Pennsylvania  certainly  had  no  con- 
trol over  Shakespeare  Lodge.    If  it  had  any 
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grievance  it  was  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
New  York.  A  committee  of  the  latter  body 
investigated  the  whole  question.  It  seems 
that  the  question  was  on  the  identity  of  the 
candidate,  and,  while  the  Pennsylvania  people 
failed  at  the  first  trial  to  demonstrate  the 
sameness  of  Tobias  of  Pittsburgh  and  he  of 
New  York,  yet  on  the  second  and  conclusive 
trial  these  witnesses  were  not  forthcoming  and 
Shakespeare  Lodge  had  no  alternative  to  find 
any  other  way  than  it  did.  That  Lodge  was 
fully  sustained  by  the  Committee  of  Investi- 
gation, but  the  statement  on  the  subject  which 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  had  sub- 
mitted through  its  Grand  Secretary  was  re- 
ferred to  Grand  Master  Flagler.  Finally  it 
was  resolved  that  as  soon  as  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Pennsylvania  should  withdraw  its  edict,  but 
not  before,  another  investigation  would  be 
ordered  to  be  made  by  Shakespeare  Lodge, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  authorities,  realizing  the 
weakness  of  their  position,  promptly  withdrew 
and  the  case  soon  dropped  into  its  original 
insignificance,  and  all  parties  concerned  were 
thankful  when  it  was  buried — to  vex  no  more. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  which  the 
historian  of  this  period  can  chronicle  is  the 
housing  of  the  library  and  its  being  made 
available  for  the  use  of  the  brethren.  From 
the  time  of  the  appointment  of  John  G.  Barker 
as  Librarian  the  collection  of  transactions  and 
Masonic  books  of  various  sorts  which  had 
been  gathered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  had  been  gradually  arranged  and  put 
in  order  to  make  them  be  readily  of  service 
to  the  brethren.  In  1878  Brother  Robert  H. 
Thomas,  then  Librarian,  reported  that  the 
collection  included  a  gathering  of  printed  pro- 
ceedings of  Grand  bodies  as  well  as  Masonic 
text  books,  monitors,  constitutions,  histories, 
addresses  and  various  other  descriptions  of 
Masonic  literature,  which  in  completeness  and 
extent  he  regarded  as  equal  to  any  similar 
library  in  the  world.  In  1879  the  brethren 
had  a  chance  of  understanding  the  value  of 
this  collection  from  the  catalogue  of  the  con- 


tents which  Librarian  Thomas  had  printed  in 
the  volume  of  proceedings  of  that  year.  One 
thing,  however,  was  wanting,  which  was  some 
arrangement  by  which  the  books  could  be 
rendered  of  practical  use  to  the  brethren,  be 
so  disposed  that  they  might  be  consulted  as 
required.  Several  efforts  were  made  in  that 
direction,  but  after  Brother  Thomas'  death, 
June  6,  1 88 1,  the  library  began  to  suffer.  It 
was  placed  in  the  charge  of  W.  F.  Costen- 
bader,  a  good  and  enthusiastic  Mason,  but 
one  who  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  intimate 
acquaintance  with  books  necessary  to  success- 
fully administer  such  an  office  as  that  of 
Grand  Librarian;  neither  had  William  Dela- 
mater,  who  succeeded  him,  one  of  the  most 
useful  Masons  in  the  jurisdiction.  Under 
such  supervision  the  library  suffered.  Books 
became  missing,  others  were  mutilated,  the 
sets  of  transactions  were  not  kept  up,  the 
doors  of  the  library  were  generally  found 
locked,  and  the  collection  might  just  as  well 
have  been  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven  so  far  as  beneficent  service  to  the  fra- 
ternity was  concerned.  It  is  due  to  both  these 
brothers  to  state  that  such  a  condition  of 
things  was  not  agreeable  to  them.  They 
tried  to  improve  matters  and  pointed  out  to 
the  Grand  Lodge  the  decay  which  had  mani- 
festly fallen  upon  the  library.  One  brother, 
in  fact,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  when  asked  what  was  the  good 
of  a  library  anyway,  announced  that  it  gave 
the  Grand  Master  an  opportunity  of  naming 
a  Grand  Lodge  officer — and  that  was  all. 
Herman  G.  Carter,  who  was  appointed  Grand 
Librarian  in  1882,  and  who  was  more  of  a 
bookworm  than  either  of  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors, improved  matters  a  little  by  opening 
the  doors  of  the  library  to  whosoever  listed 
on  Saturday  evenings.  He  tried  hard  to  in- 
duce a  little  liberality  in  dealing  with  the 
library  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees,  but  with- 
out avail:  it  was  felt  that  the  fraternity  could 
not  afford  to  spend  money  for  books  while  a 
load  of  debt  rested  on  the  building  in  which 
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the  books  were  housed.  But  he  would  have 
failed  as  completely  as  either  of  his  successors 
in  elevating  his  department  had  it  not  been  for 
his  enlistment  of  Frank  R.  Lawrence  to  its 
cause.  In  1875,  while  that  great  Mason  was 
Deputy  Grand  Master,  he  threw  a  little  of  his 
energy  into  the  affairs  of  the  library  and 
quickly  a  change  appeared.  The  large  apart- 
ment was  painted  and  carpeted,  and  turned 
into  a  reading  and  writing  room  as  well,  and 
made  as  comfortable  a  resting  place  for  mind 
and  body  as  could  be  imagined.  The  brethren 
were  asked  to  subscribe  so  that  the  tables 
might  be  kept  supplied  with  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  the  place  was  open  every  even- 
ing, and  for  a  time  every  afternoon.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  did  not  take  long  for 
the  library  to  blossom  out  into  a  popular  in- 
stitution. The  trouble  with  it  then,  the  trouble 
with  it  to  the  present  day,  is  that  it  does  not 
keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  craft, 
nor  does  it  grow  in  keeping  with  the  strength 
of  the  Masonic  press.  So  far  as  it  goes  the 
library  is  a  creditable  institution,  but  it  is  not 
by  any  means  the  representative  collection  of 
books  which  a  society  of  100,000  reading, 
thinking  and  educated  men  could  point  to  with 
pride. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  conservative  dis- 
position of  the  funds  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
which  was  felt  in  connection  with  the  library 
\^ry  generally  characterized  the  financial  pol- 
icy of  the  Grand  Lodge  throughout  this  pe- 
riod. Even  so  dear  and  even  sacred  a  theme 
as  the  proposal  to  erect  a  new  mausoleum  at 
Mount  Vernon  to  hold  the  remains  of  George 
Washington,  in  aid  of  which  a  subscription 
was  asked  in  1876,  failed  to  elicit  a  satisfac- 
tory response.  The  committee  on  finance,  to 
whose  consideration  the  appeal  was  referred, 
reported  that,  while  they  favored  the  project, 
they  felt  unable  to  recommend  any  subscrip- 
tion because  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  Grand  Lodge  a  respectable 
contribution — in  amount — was  out  of  the 
<|uestion.   In  this  the  Grand  Lodge  concurred. 
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But  while  books  and  mausoleums  were 
deemed  matters  that  could  wait — or  want — 
whenever  a  cry  of  distress  was  heard  it  was 
immediately  answered  without  waiting  for  ap- 
peals or  committees.  Thus  when,  in  1878,  the 
heart  of  the  entire  country  .went  out  to  the 
sufferers  from  the  yellow  fever  epidemic 
which  that  year  caused  such  havoc  in  Louis- 
iana, Mississippi  and  other  sections  of  the 
South,  the  brethren  in  this  State  subscribed 
$19,086,  which  was  at  once  sent  to  proper 
quarters  to  aid  in  relieving  distress.  Again, 
in  1885,  when  the  village  of  Carthage  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  and  it  was  learned  that,  among 
others,  twenty-eight  members  of  the  fraternity, 
with  their  families,  had  been  rendered  home- 
less, it  did  not  take  long  for  $4,377  to  be  sub- 
scribed and  sent  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 

These  instances  showed  the  intensely  prac- 
tical nature  of  Masonic  charity,  but  about 
what  might  be  called  the  speculative,  or  phil- 
osophical or  religious  part  of  the  teachings  of 
the  order  just  as  much  interest  was  shown. 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  opposition 
raised  by  some  well-meaning  but  determined 
Hebrew  brethren  who  objected  to  certain 
parts  of  the  ritual  because  they  were  antag- 
onistic to  their  faith.  They  had  raised  the  cry 
of  illiberality  against  the  fraternity,  while  in 
reality  these  men  were  themselves  the  very 
apostles  of  illiberality.  In  such  cases  inten- 
tion counts  for  a  great  deal,  and  these  brethren 
knew  that  the  fraternity  had  no  animosity 
against  their  ancient  faith  nor  against  any 
faith  which  believed  in  the  existence  of  the 
Deity  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In 
fact,  it  was  an  accepted  tenet  of  Freemasonry 
that  any  door  which  was  closed  to  a  man 
whose  religion  contained  these  two  essentials 
was  not  a  door  that  opened  into  any  true  Ma- 
sonic meeting-place.  While  the  Hebrews  were 
asked  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  the 
Holy  Saints  John,  those  who  were  not  He- 
brews were  ready  to  acknowledge  the  patron- 
age of  King  Solomon,  and  so  there  was  need 
on  all  sides  of  a  truly  liberal  spirit,  allowing 
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the  widest  latitude  of  opinion  between  the  two 
cardinal  points  mentioned,  and  of  late  years 
the  presence  of  this  liberal  spirit  in  symbolic 
Masonry  had  been  more  and  more  appreciated 
and  understood.  But  any  attempt  to  evade 
or  deny  or  cast  down  these  two  points  has 
invariably  met  with  the  sternest  rebuke  and 
will  so  continue  as  long  as  Freemasonry  ad- 
heres to  its  ancient  principles,  which  will  be 
as  long  as  it  in  reality  continues  to  be  Free- 
masonry. In  1886  it  became  known  that  the 
Grand  Orient  of  France  had  stricken  from  its 
constitution  all  reference  to  a  Supreme  Being, 
had  openly  flaunted  its  infidelity,  had  become, 
in  fact,  Masonic  only  in  name.  As  that  body 
was  already  under  the  ban  of  interdict  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  it  could  take  no  positive  position 
with  the  Grand  Orient,  but,  to  show  exactly 
how  it  stood,  it  passed  a  resolution  stating 
"that  we  refuse  to  recognize  as  a  Freemason 
any  person  initiated,  passed  or  raised  in  a 
Lodge  where  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being  is  denied  or  ignored."  In  his  address 
in  1885  Grand  Master  Brodie  referred  to  this 
subject  in  words  which  the  writer  of  this  book, 
then  Master  of  a  Lodge,  caused  to  be  read  to 
the  brethren  and  inscribed  on  the  minutes,  and 
which  are  reproduced  here  from  a  sense  of 
their  importance,  which  the  passage  of  years 
has  not  abated: 

Of  late  there  has  been  considerable  discussion 
in  the  public  press  and  in  Masonic  circles  in  re- 
lation to  a  case  of  discipline  in  a  Masonic  Lodge 
in  Toronto,  in  which  the  question  of  belief  in  God 
as  requisite  to  Masonic  good  standing  was  involved. 
It  is  unnecessary  herein  to  review  this  particular 
case,  but  I  believe  that  the  honor  of  our  grand 
old  fraternity  demands  that  in  these  days  when 
infidelity  is  rife  and  when  even  some  so-called  Ma- 
sonic periodicals  make  light  of  that  foundation-stone 
of  Freemasonry— belief  in  the  Supreme  Being— there 
should  go  forth  from  official  sources  words  on  this 
subject,  of  no  uncertain  sound.  If  there  be  no  God 
in  Masonry,  aye,  if  belief  in  God  be  not  the  cor- 
nerstone upon  which  Freemasonry  is  founded,  then 
indeed  is  it  in  its  decadence  and  its  days  are  num- 
bered. But,  brethren,  we  have  not  reached  this 
low  plane.  I  know  that  as  I  here  and  now  put 
the  question  to  the  more  than  seven  hundred  rep- 


resentatives of  Lodges  in  this  great  jurisdiction — 
"in  whom  do  you  put  your  trust?" — that  your  hearts 
throb  back  the  answer,  "In  God"  Freemasonry  is 
neither  Godless  or  anti-Christian,  nor  is  it  sectarian. 
It  embraces  in  its  membership  men  of  all  creeds 
and  no  creed— Jew,  Mohammedan,  Christian,  all  arc 
found  within  its  broad  fold,  but  none  who  do  not 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  one  Supreme  Being, 
who  ruleth  all  things  and  to  whom  all  owe  alle- 
giance. To  my  Hebrew  brother,  it  is  the  God  of 
Israel:  to  the  Mohammedan,  the  God  as  revealed 
in  the  great  open  book  of  the  starry-decked  heav- 
ens; to  the  Christian,  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Savior,  Jesus  Christ. 

It  has  been  charged  that  "had  they  (the  Ma- 
sons) courage  of  their  convictions  they  would  pluck 
the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being  out  of  their  ritual." 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  such 
an  assertion.  To  eliminate  the  name  of  the  Deity 
from  our  ritual  would  leave  it  but  an  empty 
shell.  Yes,  there  is  room  within  our  broad  fold 
for  those  of  all  creeds  and  no  creed,  but  our  doors 
are  not  open  to  the  atheist,  nor  is  there  room  within 
our  portals  for  him. 

The  death  roll  of  this  period  contains  the 
names  of  many  distinguished  Masons  who 
have  not  previously  found  mention  in  this 
work,  and  of  the  lives  and  services  of  a  few,  at 
least,  of  these  it  is  fitting  that  some  notice 
should  be  taken  at  this  time.  On  Feb.  28, 
1878,  Ezra  S.  Barnum,  who  in  turn  held  the 
Grand  Wardens*  chairs  from  1844  to  1850,  died 
at  his  residence  in  Utica,  at  the  age  of  85 
years,  during  sixty  of  which  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  fraternity.  He  was  a  good  man, 
a  just  man,  and  his  services  to  the  craft  during 
his  active  years  were  many  and  valuable.  As 
much  might  also  be  said  of  Orrin  Welch,  who 
died  at  Syracuse  on  March  21,  1878,  and  who 
had  been  Grand  Marshal  from  1863  to  1867 
and  a  District  Deputy  Grand  Master  in  i86(5 
and  1869. 

A  noted  Masonic  editor,  writer  and  lecturer 
passed  away  in  New  York  city  in  1879  when 
Leon  Hyneman  laid  down  the  sad  burden  of 
his  life  and  entered  into  peace  and  rest  and 
joy  beyond.  He  was  of  the  Hebrew  faith  and 
one  of  the  most  outspoken  denunciators  of 
what  he  called  the  Christianizing  tendencies 
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of  the  Webb  ritual,  but  his  objections,  power- 
ful as  they  were^  and  uttered  with  all  the  ve- 
hemence of  a  born  fighter  and  dialectitian, 
did  not  persuade  him,  as  he  himself  persuaded 
others,  to  abstain  from  entering  a  Lodge  in 
which  references  he  regarded  as  derogatory  to 
his  faith  were  made.  He  believed,  rather,  in 
fighting  what  he  regarded  as  an  innovation 
from  within,  and  many  a  determined  attack 
he  made  on  the  honors  awarded  to  the  two 
patron  saints.  I^e  was  the  editor  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Year  Book,  a  compilation  issued  at  ir- 
regular intervals,  which,  while  it  is  now  of 
little  use  to  the  fraternity  in  general,  is  yearly 
becoming  of  more  value  to  the  Masonic  his- 
torical student  and  antiquarian.  I^e  also  ed- 
ited the  Masonic  Mirror  and  Keystone,  but  he 
will  be  best  remembered  by  his  volumes  on 
"The  Origin  of  Freemasonry"  and  **Freema- 
sonry  in  England.*'  He  was  a  trenchant 
writer,  possessing  few  of  the  graces  of  style, 
but  driving  his  arguments  home  with  a  plain- 
ness of  speech  and  a  disregard  for  the  cour- 
tesies of  argument  which  are  sometimes  start- 
ling. We  do  not  endorse  his  theories  or  ap- 
prove of  many  of  his  arguments,  but  we  be- 
lieve that  in  all  he  wrote  he  was  perfectly 
honest  and  straightforward,  and  for  these 
qualities  alone  his  utterances  on  any  subject 
are  worthy  of  serious  study. 

A  brother  of  a  very  opposite  type,  who 
passed  away  in  August,  1880,  was  Isaac  S. 
ikown,  Past  Master  of  Puritan  Lodge,  No. 
339,  and  Past  Grand  Steward.  He  was  a 
most  enthusiastic  Mason,  one  who  cared  noth- 
ing for  its  history  or  its  opportunities  for  argu- 
ment, but  was  ever  ready  to  practically  exem- 
plify its  teachings  of  charity  and  love.  He 
was  an  accomplished  ritualist,  regular  in  his 
attendance  at  Lodge  meetings,  and  used  to 
boast  that  he  knew  every  member  of  his  Lodge 
as  thoroughly  as  one  man  can  know  another. 
He  was  a  brother  in  fact,  word  and  deed  as 
well  as  in  name.  As  sexton  for  many  years 
of  Grace  Church  he  was  long  a  prominent 
figure  in  New  York's  social  life  and  played 


a  very  difficult  part  in  a  way  which  seemed 
every  year  to  add  to  his  hosts  of  friends.  In 
the  ingathering  of  subscriptions  to  the  Hall 
no  man  was  more  active,  and  indeed  his  lib- 
erality in  connection  with  the  order  was  never 
completely  appreciated  until  his  record  was 
closed  and  the  willing  arms  were  folded  and  at 
rest. 

A  zealous  worker  of  another  stamp,  but 
equally  devoted  to  all  the  principles  inculcated 
in  Masonry  was  Andrew  E.  Suffern,  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Appeals,  who  was  laid  to 
await  the  resurrection  morn  in  Oak  Hill 
Cemetery,  Nyack,  on  March  19,  1881.  As 
a  lawyer  he  had  served  as  District  Attorney 
and  County  Judge  of  Rockland  County  and 
enjoyed  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  at 
Haverstraw.  He  was  a  member  of  Stony 
Point  Lodge,  No.  313,  and  served  as  its  Mas- 
ter in  1870,  1 87 1  and  again  in  1878.  In  1873 
he  was  appointed  Chief  Commissioner  of  Ap- 
peals by  Grand  Master  Fox.  In  this  office 
his  legal  attainments  were  conspicuous;  he 
seemed  to  get  at  the  very  marrow  of  each 
case  upon  which  he  was  called  to  give  a  de- 
cision, and  his  impartiality  and  singleness  of 
purpose  were  undoubted.  His  reports  were 
models  of  clearness  and  terseness  and  written 
in  a  manner  that  made  the  grounds  of  his  de- 
cision perfectly  clear  to  every  member  of  the 
Grand  Lodge. 

A  still  better  known  member — better  known 
personally,  at  all  events — of  the  fraternity  was 
Joseph  B.  Chaffee,  who  passed  from  toil  to 
fruition  on  Dec.  30,  1882.  As  Grand  Lec- 
turer from  1864  to  1868  his  face  became  fa- 
miliar throughout  the  jurisdiction.  He  was 
also  Lecturer  of  the  Grand  Commandery  of 
the  State  from  1864  until  1874  and  had  twice, 
in  1875  and  1876,  been  elected  High  Priest  of 
the  Grand  Chapter  of  the  State,  while  in  the 
Scottish  Rite  he  held  the  highest  rank — that 
of  Inspector  General.  His  life  was  an  example 
of  Masonic  teaching,  and  probably  no  man 
ever  lived  who  had  fewer  enemies  or  more 
devoted  friends. 
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Before  closing  this  record  it  may  be  fitting 
to  refer  to  the  passing  of  two  brothers,  who, 
although  not  connected  with  this  jurisdiction, 
occupied  such  high  and  prominent  positions 
in  the  world  that  their  Masonry,  like  their 
character  and  achievements,  is  part  of  the 
heritage  of  the  world.  The  first  of  these  was 
James  A.  Garfield,  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  was  shot  by  a  cowardly  scoundrel 
in  Washington  July  2,  1881,  and  died  at 
Elberon.  N.  J.,  on  September  T9th  follow- 
ing. He  was  a  member  of  Garretsville  Lodge, 
Ohio,  and  in  it  had  filled  the  office  of  Chap- 
lain, but  the  claims  of  his  public  life  kept  him 
from  becoming  prominent,  although  until  the 
close  of  his  career  he  retained  his  member- 
ship. The  other  noteworthy  exemplar  was 
Giuseppe  Garibaldi,  the  famous  liberator,  the 
modern  hero  of  Italy,  who  died  on  June  2. 
1882.  He  was  made  a  Mason  in  Tompkins 
Lodge,  No.  471,  Stapleton,  Staten  Island, 
while  he  resided  there,  in  1850,  a  refugee  from 
his  native  land.  There  is  little  use  in  here 
detailing  the  extraordinary  career  of  this 
most  devoted  of  patriots,  most  romantic  of 
heroes,  and  most  single-hearted  of  men.  It  is 
part  of  the  history  of  Italy,  part  of  the  story 
of  the  struggle  of  modem  forces  against  med- 
ieval conditions  and  could  easily  be  made  to 
fill  several  volumes.    All  through  his  life  he 


remained  devoted  to  Freemasonry,  believing 
it  to  be  one  of  the  most  hopeful  agents  for 
human  progress  and  freedom  of  thought  and 
speech  which  the  brain  of  man  ever  developed. 

The  demand  on  the  craft  for  the  laying  of 
cornerstones  of  public  buildings  continued 
throughout  this  period  without  much  inter- 
mission and  all  sorts  of  edifices  were  thus 
begun,  churches,  schools,  monuments  and 
municipal  buildings  particularly.  One  of  these 
was  the  battle  monument  at  Schuylerville,  on 
Oct.  17.  1877,  the  centennial  of  Rurgoyne's 
surrender.  The  gavel  used  on  that  occasion, 
made  from  the  wood  of  the  famous  charter 
oak,  passed  into  the  possession  of  Manhattan 
Lodge,  No.  62.  Other  notable  occasions  were 
the  postoffice  at  Albany,  May  7,  1879:  the 
soldiers*  monument  at  Forest  Lawn,  Buffalo, 
Oct.  21,  1880;  the  City  Hall  at  Albany,  Oct. 
13,  1881 ;  a  soldiers  and  sailors*  monument 
at  Buffalo,  July  4,  1882,  and  the  Eastern  Col- 
lege at  Poughkeepsie,  July  26,  1883.  On  only 
one  occasion  of  this  sort  was  any  opposition 
shown  to  the  appearance  of  the  craft  and  that 
was  at  Syracuse,  Aug.  11,  1880,  when  a  new 
County  Clerk's  Building  was  begun.  It  did 
not  interfere  much  with  the  proceedings,  and. 
if  anything,  only  added  to  the  popularity  of 
the  fraternity  in  that  city. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  HALL  AND  ASYLUM  FUND. 


E  now  turn  to  take  up  the  story 
of  the  Hall  and  its  trials  and  trib- 
ulations, a  dreary  enough  theme 
for  one  chapter.  At  the  opening 
of  the  period — 1876 — the  ground  and  building 
had  cost  $1,495,804.44  and  the  furnishing 
$c)4458.52,  being  $1,590,262.96  in  all.  The 
debt  resting  upon  it  amounted  to  $794,015.00, 
made  up  as  follows: 

Holders  of  20  year  bonds  $400,000.00 

Holders  of  10  year  bonds   206.400.00 

Holders  of  5  year  bonds   26,770.00 

Holders  of  2  year  bonds   30,845.00 

Loan  on  bond  and  mortgage   100,000.00 

Loan  from  National  Trust  Company   30,000.00 


Total  $794,015.00 

The  estimated  income  from  rents  of  Lodge 
rooms,  stores,  etc.,  was  $51,769.00.  but  from 
various  causes — non-payment  of  store  rents, 
etc. — this  amount  was  not,  for  some  time, 
realized. 

The  publication  of  this  statement,  minute 
«':s  to  details,  fully  satisfied  the  brethren  when 
it  had  been  fully  studied  and  thought  over 
that  whatever  extravagance  and  looseness  in 
the  management  of  the  Hall  and  Asylum 
Fund  had  existed  there  had  been  no  very 
serious  wrong  committed,  and  the  terrible 
stories  of  wholesale  robbery  which  had,  some- 
how, been  whispered  about,  were  quickly  dis- 
sipated. It  was  feh,  however,  that  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fund  should  be  entirely  distinct 
from  the  management  of  the  other  interests 
of  the  fraternity — that  is  to  say,  that  the  trus- 
tees should  not  be  Grand  officers.    To  this 


end  a  resolution  was  passed  in  1876  that  there 
should  be  three  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Hall  and  Asylum,  that  they 
were  to  be  classified  so  that  the  term  of  office 
of  one  should  expire  each  year  and  the  va- 
cancy thus  created  be  filled  by  election  by  the 
Representatives  at  the  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  of  which  no  Trustee  should  be  an  offi- 
cer. These  regulations  were  given  legal  force 
by  being  passed  May  31,  1877,  by  the  Legisla- 
ture in  the  form  of  an  act  amendatory  of  the 
law  of  1864.  Under  it  Harvey  Farrington  of 
Altair  Lodge,  No.  601,  was  chosen  Trustee 
for  three  years ;  Zachariah  Dederick  of  Atlanta 
Lodge,  No.  178,  for  two  years,  and  Philo 
Remington  of  Ilion  Lodge,  No.  591,  for  one 
year. 

Signs  were  not  wanting  that  the  fraternity 
had  commenced  to  believe  in  the  permanence 
of  the  connection  between  the  building  and 
the  craft,  in  spite  of  the  magnitude  of  the  debt 
resting  upon  it  and  the  grim  stories  which 
were  so  frequently  told  of  foreclosures  and 
legal  proceedings,  and  it  is  hard  to  recall 
now  all  what.  A  notable  instance  of  this 
confidence  was  the  presentation  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  beautiful  statue  of  Silence  which 
stands  in  a  niche  at  the  head  of  the  grand 
stairway,  and  which  was  unveiled  on  May  15, 
1876.  Its  donor  was  Levi  H.  Willard.  who 
in  1850  had  been  Junior  (irand  Warden  of 
the  Phillips  Grand  Lodge,  who  ordered  the 
statue  in  Rome  while  on  a  visit  to  "the  Eternal 
City." 

But  while  the  city  brethren  were  becoming 
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reconciled  to  the  Hall  and  becoming  accus- 
tomed to  the  contemplation  of  the  building 
the  country  brethren  were  not.  An  idea  crept 
among  them  that  the  New  York  brethren 
were  magnificently  housed  at  the  expense  of 
the  fraternity  at  large,  forgetting  that  the  New 
York  brethren,  from  the  first,  and  right  on  to 
the  present  day,  pay  a  rate  for  their  accom- 
modation considerably  over  what  equal,  even 
much  superior,  accommodation  could  be  ob- 
tained in  other  buildings.  The  fact  was  lost 
sight  of,  too,  at  times,  by  the  brethren  outside 
New  York  that  they  had  as  much  interest  in 
the  income  of  the  Hall  as  had  the  dwellers  in 
the  city,  seeing  that  as  soon  as  the  debt  could 
be  reduced  the  Asylum,  with  its  doors  open  to 
all  the  Lodges  in  the  State,  would  be  put  under 
way.  At  any  rate  it  appeared  as  if  the  pros- 
pects of  reducing  the  debt  and  starting  the 
Asylum  were  objects  too  far  in  the  distance 
to  be  grasped  for  a  generation  or  two,  and  it 
was  thought  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  relieve  the  brethren  from  the  heavy  taxa- 
tion under  which  they  labored  in  connection 
with  the  edifice  somewhat  on  the  same  basis 
of  reasoning  that  tells  us  there  is  no  use  of 
our  doing  anything  for  posterity,  seeing  that 
posterity  has  done  nothing  for  us.  According 
to  the  constitution  each  Lodge  had  to  pay  for 
five  years  the  sum  of  50  cents  for  each  mem- 
ber on  the  roll,  which  sum  was  to  go  direct 
to  the  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund.  This  had  been 
adopted  in  1873  ^md  at  the  meeting  of  1876 
a  motion  ordering  its  abrogation  was  submit- 
ted. But  the  Finance  Committee  opposed  it, 
stating  that  instead  of  talking  of  reducing  the 
taxation  an  increase  would  be  more  appro- 
priate for  discussion.  The  matter  then 
dropped.  But  some  were  not  satisfied.  On 
March  10,  1877.  ^  meeting  of  past  and  present 
Masters  and  Wardens  of  Lodges  in  Rochester 
was  held,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  send  a 
circular  to  all  the  Lodges  in  the  State  calling 
upon  them  to  send  representatives  to  a  con- 
vention to  be  held  in  Rochester  on  April  25 
to  consider  the  necessity  of  financial  reform 


in  Grand  Lodge  management  and  especially 
in  connection  with  a  reported  contemplated 
extension  of  the  time  limit  of  the  50-cent  tax. 

On  a  copy  of  this  circular  reaching  Grand 
Master  Husted  he  at  once  issued  a  notice  to 
the  Lodges  stating  that  the  purposes  of  the 
proposed  meeting  were  unwarranted,  that  the 
meeting  was  unconstitutional,  and  laid  very 
clearly  down  the  position  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
with  regard  to  the  debt.  He  hoped  that  this 
statement,  although  it  did  not  prohibit  the 
proposed  convention,  would  have  the  effect  of 
stopping  it,  but  the  promoters  of  the  meeting 
pressed  forward  their  arrangements.  The  con- 
vention met,  but  District  Deputy  W.  J.  La 
Rue,  in  the  name  of  the  Grand  Master,  pro- 
hibited the  brethren  to  organize  as  Masons. 
They  obeyed,  withdrew  from  the  hall,  but 
gathered  in  another  as  individuals,  discussed 
the  objects  scheduled  in  the  circular  calling  the 
meeting  and  issued  an  address  to  all  the 
Lodges  which  contained  matter  which  was 
clearly  in  violation  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was 
disrespectful  to  the  Grand  Master.  To  this 
circular  no  names  were  attached.  Husted 
submitted  the  whole  matter  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  and  the  result  was  that  the  Rochester 
gathering  and  its  incidents  were  roundly  con- 
demned. It  really  brought  about  at  once  the 
continuance  of  the  very  imposition  it  had  pur- 
posed wiping  out,  for  at  the  Grand  Lodge 
meeting  of  June,  1878,  Past  Grand  Master 
Paige  submitted  a  motion  striking  out  the 
limit  attached  to  the  duration  of  the  50-cent 
tax.  The  Committee  on  Constitution  reported 
favorably  on  the  motion  and  it  was  adopted. 
1. 314  votes  being  cast  for  it  and  735  against, 
and  the  vote  was  sustained  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Cirand  Lodge.  That  year  the  debt  stood 
at  $744,513,  $30,311  having  been  applied 
toward  its  reduction. 

A  year  later  (1879)  prospect  did  not 
seem  at  all  encouraging.  The  receipts  from 
rentals  fell  off,  so  did  the  number  of  Master 
Masons,  and.  while  the  income  continued 
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large,  the  bulk  of  it  was  eaten  up  by  paying 
interest  on  the  indebtedness,  while  the  prog- 
ress toward  paying  off  the  principal  was  ag- 
gravatingly  slow  and  it  then  stood  at  $705,- 
088.74.  Various  sorts  of  cheeseparing  schemes 
were  suggested,  reduction  of  salaries,  biennial 
sessions  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  but  none  of  these 
found  much  general  support.  In  1880  the 
debt  was  reported  reduced  to  $668,520,  the 
sum  of  $36468.48  being  devoted  to  it  during 
the  year.  The  slowness  of  the  reduction 
caused  man\'  schemes  to  be  suggested  to  im- 
part some  swiftness  to  the  lessening  tide.  One 
proposition  was  the  refunding  of  the  debt  on 
a  4  per  cent  basis  by  the  issuance  of  70,000 
bonds  of  $10  each,  bearing  that  rate,  which, 
it  was  thought,  would  be  taken  up  by  the  fra- 
ternity as  a  popular  and  profitable  loan,  while 
with  the  proceeds  the  Trustees  could  wipe  off 
the  mortgages  and  high-interest  bearing 
bonds.  With  the  view  of  scattering  these  se- 
curities no  brother  was  to  be  permitted  to 
hold  more  than  100,  but  the  plan,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  grasp  it,  while  seemingly 
feasible,  would  really,  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances, have  increased  the  interest  charges 
instead  of  diminishing  them.  So  nothing 
practical  came  out  of  that  and  several  other 
refunding  schemes.  A  much  more  direct  way 
of  reducing  the  debt  was  found  when  the  will 
was  opened  of  Police  Justice  Napoleon  B. 
Mountfort,  who  died  Nov.  22,  1883,  after  hav- 
ing been  a  member  of  Manitou  Lodge,  No. 
106,  New  York,  for  some  thirty-eight  years. 
It  was  learned  that  he  bequeathed  $5,000  to 
the  Hall  and  Asylum  fund,  besides  the  Ma- 
sonic contents  of  his  library  to  that  of  the 
Grand  Lodge. 

A  temporary  setback  even  to  the  current 
slow  rate  of  progress  was  caused  by  a  fire 
which  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  i,  1883,  de- 
stroyed the  upper  floor  of  the  building,  while 
many  of  the  rooms  throughout  the  building 
were  damaged  by  water.  How  the  fire  origi- 
fiatcd  has  never  been  made  clear.  It  burst 
forth  suddenly  and  for  a  time  seemed  to 


threaten  the  entire  structure,  but,  fortunately, 
the  Fire  Department  was  able  to  prevent  its 
spreading  below  the  floor  where  it  originated. 
The  loss  was  fixed  at  $62,125,  which  was  paid 
by  the  insurance  companies,  but  the  tem- 
porary inconveniences  were  great.  Several 
of  the  Lodges  had  to  seek  quarters  elsewhere 
temporarily,  while  repairs  were  being  made, 
but  to  the  credit  of  many  of  these  bodies  be 
it  said  that  they  continued  to  pay  their  rent 
to  the  Trustees  just  as  if  their  use  of  tne  build- 
ing had  not  been  interrupted.  The  restoration 
of  the  building  cost  nearly  $94,000.  as  the 
Trustees  effected  a  great  many  improvements 
which  had  long  been  desired,  replaced  old 
material  with  new  and  made  other  changes 
which  promised  to  increase  the  income  from 
the  building — as  they  did.  The  disaster 
seemed  to  rally  the  brethren  to  the  Hall  more 
numerously  than  ever  and  from  it  may  be 
dated  the  era  of  a  demand  for  the  use  of  its 
chambers,  so  that  what  was  facetiously  de- 
scribed as  the  baptism  by  fire  and  water  may 
be  said  to  have  really  started  an  era  of  pros- 
perity. The  earnings  from  rent  steadily  in- 
creased, the  Trustees  adopted  more  purely 
business  methods  in  their  administration  of  af- 
fairs than  ever  before,  the  arrearages  of  rent, 
which  at  one  time  exceeded  $17,000,  were  re- 
duced, and  in  dealing  with  tenants,  Masonic 
or  otherwise,  sentiment  was  laid  aside.  The 
Grand  Lodge  decreed  that  tenants  six  months 
in  arrears  for  rent  should  be  ejected,  and,  with 
this  law  before  them,  the  Trustees  found  a 
vexed  question  removed  from  their  authority 
and  cleared  the  way  so  that  in  time  the  matter 
of  rent  arrears  dwindled  down  to  a  trifle. 
Nothing  but  good  came  out  of  the  fire,  and  on 
June  I,  1885,  the  building  was  in  better  shape 
than  ever  before  and  the  indebtedness  stood 
at  nearly  $485,000.00,  being  about  $7  per 
head  for  each  Master  Mason  enrolled  on  the 
books  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  That  was  at  the 
close  of  Grand  Master  Brodie's  term,  in  which 
the  debt  had  been  reduced  by  $72,424.55.  An 
act  had  been  passed  during  that  term  giving 
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the  Grand  Master  more  power  over  the  Trus- 
tees in  the  way  of  examining  their  books  either 
in  person  or  by  a  committee,  and  the  power 
also  of  filling  vacancies  by  appointment  when 
the  Grand  Lodge  was  not  in  session,  remov- 
ing a  Trustee  for  cause  and  placing  some 
brother  in  his  stead  until  the  next  June  meet- 
ing, and  in  other  ways,  while  keeping  the 
Trustees  independent  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
officials,  making  them  amenable  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Grand  Master,  and  to  Grand  Lodge 
supervision. 

When  Grand  Master  Brodie  surrendered 
the  gavel  on  June  4,  1875,  there  were  715 
Lodges  on  the  roll,  only  two  of  which  had 
failed  to  make  returns,  while  the  number  of 
Master  Masons  was  72,318,  a  gain  for  the  year 
of  862.  A  fitting  evidence  of  the  harmony 
which  prevailed  at  that  session  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  all  the 
officers  were  elected  unanimously  and  with- 
out the  slightest  sign  of  any  of  the  struggle 
for  position  which  had  made  so  many  previous 
meetings  of  the  body — and  a  few^  later  ones — 
resemble  a  legislative  campaign.  On  assuming 
the  gavel  after  all  the  officers  had  been  in- 
stalled the  new^  Grand  Master,  Frank  R.  Law- 
rence, dismissed  the  gathering  with  these 
dignified  words: 

It  is  the  established  custom  that  at  the  end 
of  each  year  of  labor  the  Grand  Master  should  ad- 
dress the  Grand  Lodge  concerning  the  work  that 
has  been  accomplished,  and  it  seems  equally  appro- 
priate that  ere  we  separate  to  begin  a  new  period 
of  endeavor,  he  who  has  been  placed  in  the  high- 
est station  among  you  should  utter  a  few  words, 
at  once  of  greeting  and  of  parting. 

Your  newly  installed  Grand  Master  enters  upon 


his  great  office  with  but  little  sense  of  personal  ex- 
altation, because  of  the  deep  consciousness  of  re- 
sponsibility assumed,  in  which  every  other  feeling 
for  the  moment  sinks;  yet  when  he  reflects  upon  the 
many  great  and  brilliant  men  who  in  other  days 
have  swayed  with  loving  hands  the  peaceful  scepter 
of  your  power,  he  knows  not  how  to  acknowledge 
in  adequate  words  the  honor  done  him  in  being 
made  your  chief. 

Adopting  the  words  addressed  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  almost  thirty  years  ago  upon  an  occasion 
similar  to  the  present,  by  a  Most  Worshipful  and 
venerated  brother  to  whose  voice  we  reverently 
listened  yesterday  and  to-day,  let  me  briefly,  grate- 
fully say:  **I  regard  the  office  of  Grand  Master  of 
Masons  as  among  the  proudest  of  earthly  honors, 
and  you  have  added  to  its  value  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  bestowed." 

Brethren:  Great  and  useful  labors  are  before  us. 
We  speak  often  and  proudly  of  the  extent  of  our 
almost  imperial  jurisdiction,  and  of  the  greatness 
of  the  number  who  acknowledge  our  rule.  Let  us 
recollect  that  these  are  proper  subjects  of  self- 
gratulation  only  while  our  labors  achieved  are  com- 
mensurate to  our  capabilities  and  strength. 

We  are  now  to  separate,  each  to  return  to  his 
own  Masonic  household,  and  not  again  to  gather 
together  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Masons,  until 
another  milestone  in  the  journey  of  life  shall  have 
been  passed. 

Masters  I  Let  the  adding  to  our  numbers  be  not 
the  greatest  of  your  cares.  To  regard  numerical 
strength  as  the  true  test  of  Masonic  success  would  be 
a  most  vital  and  unfortunate  error.  Let  your  first 
thought  be  for  the  welfare  of  your  brethren.  Be 
to  them  tender  and  loving:  striving  by  precept  and 
example  to  aid  them  to  be  just  and  upright,  reverent 
and  God-fearing: — and  when  another  year  with  all 
its  inevitable  changes  shall  have  worn  away,  and  the 
portals  of  the  Great  Mother  Lodge  shall  again  be 
opened  to  receive  us.  may  the  state  of  the  Craft 
throughout  all  our  broad  domain  happily  reflect 
the  devotion  and  the  fidelity  of  those  who  have  been 
enlnisted  with  the  supervision  of  the  work. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


FRANK  LAWRENCE 


HE  four  years  covered  by  June, 
1885,  and  June,  1889,  were  prob- 
ably the  most  glorious  in  the  en- 
tire  history  of  Freemasonry  in 


this  State.  When  they  commenced  the  frater- 
nity was  saddled  with  a  load  of  debt  which, 
while  it  was  slowly  decreasing,  paralyzed  the 
upward  movement  of  the  fraternity  and  was 
besides  a  fruitful  source  of  vexation,  trouble, 
annoyance,  gossip  and  uncertainty.  When 
these  years  were  ended  the  debt  was  wiped 
out,  the  entire  craft  was  united  as  it  had  never 
been  before  and  the  future  was  full  of  hope, 
of  brightness.  The  season  of  doubt  was 
passed,  the  long  talked  of  Asylum  was  in  full 
view  and  with  the  prospect  of  its  being  built 
on  a  more  solid  foundation  than  ever  had 
been  dreamed  about,  while  with  all  this  ac- 
complishment there  went  wise  legislation 
which  made  it  almost  impossible  that  the  fra- 
ternity could  again  be  saddled  with  a  moun- 
tain of  debt,  should  ever  be  led  into  enterprises 
which  would  imperil  its  usefulness,  its  har- 
mony or  its  resources. 

The  hero  of  the  four  years  was  undoubtedly 
the  ( jrand  Master  elected  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  1885,  rVank  R.  Lawrence.  He  had  val- 
uable aides  in  bringing  about  the  successful 
issue  of  his  debt-raising  campaign  or  cam- 
paigns rather,  and  no  (irand  Master  ever  got 
from  his  subordinates  more  loyal,  devoted,  un- 
selfish service  than  he,  but  great  and  generous 
as  was  the  help  he  received  from  those  asso- 
ciated with  him,  the  inception  of  the  move- 
ment was  his  and  to  him  was  given,  on  all 
sides,  the  glory. 


Frank  R.  Lawrence  was  born  in  New  York 
city  in  1843.  I"  ^874  he  was  initiated  in 
Excelsior  Lodge,  No.  195,  and  was  elected  its 
Master  in  1877,  serving  two  years.  In  1878 
he  was  appointed  Deputy  for  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict and  in  the  following  year  a  commissioner 
of  appeals.  In  1881  he  was  made  cnief  com- 
missioner and  he  held  that  office  until  June. 
1884,*  when  he  was  elected  Deputy  Grand  Mas- 
ter. As  Grand  Master  he  was  elected  five 
terms  and  served  during  1885,  1886,  1887  and 
1888,  declining  to  accept  the  fifth  term  in  1889, 


FRANK  R.  LAWRENCE. 


feeling  that  his  great  work  was  fully  accom- 
plished.   In  other  branches  of  Freemasonry 
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his  connections  have  been  full  and  ample.  In 
the  Royal  Arch  he  was  exalted  in  Republic 
Chapter,  No.  272;  he  is  a  member  of  Colum- 
bian Commandery,  No.  i,  and  he  has  passed 
through  all  the  grades  of  the  Ancient  and  Ac- 
cepted Scottish  Rites  and  holds  the  thirtv-third 
and  last  degree  in  the  Northern  Jurisdiction. 
But  it  is  in  connection  with  symbolic  Masonry 
that  his  Masonic  career  is  most  closely  iden- 
tified and  in  w^hich  his  life-work  was  accom- 
plished, although  all  the  ramifications  of  the 
order  felt  the  helpful  impetus  of  his  enthusias- 
tic devotion. 

Before  he  attained  the  exalted  rank  of  Grand 
Master  there  were  not  wanting  evidences  of  his 
interest  in  the  question  of  the  raising  of  the 
debt  which  pressed  so  heavily  on  the  frater- 
nity and  as  wx  recall  the  addresses  he  made 
while  visiting  Lodges  as  Deputy  Grand  Mas- 
ter we  can  see  clearly  how  on  every  occasion 
he  brought  the  question  of  the  indebtedness 
home  to  the  craft  by  making  it,  in  one  way  or 
other,  the  theme,  the  text,  as  it  were,  of  his 
remarks.  By  the  time  he  attained  supreme 
command  he  had  his  plans  in  connection  with 
its  removal  thoroughly  thought  out  and,  un- 
like many  of  his  predecessors,  he  entered  upon 
office  with  a  clearly-defined  policy  in  view,  a 
policy  by  which  his  record  was  to  stand  or  fall. 
It  w^as  not  the  mere  fact  of  holding  an  office 
respectably  for  a  year  and  then  passing  it 
along  that  actuated  him.  but  a  desire  to  make 
the  office  of  some  practical  use  to  the  frater- 
nity. Possessed  of  indomitable  perseverance, 
with  unlimited  capacity  for  work,  with  sublime 
confidence  in  the  future,  he  defined  the  point 
he  wished  to  gain,  and  once  fairly  set  out  to 
reach  it,  he  threw  all  other  considerations 
aside,  trampled  ruthlessly  on  all  obstacles 
great  or  small,  overrode  all  opposition  by  ar- 
gument or  action,  and  swayed  neither  to  the 
right  nor  the  left,  nor  halted  for  a  moment  by 
the  wayside  until  the  goal  was  reached.  It 
was  a  tremendous  struggle,  one  which  might 
easily  have  turned  or  buried  a  man  possessed 
of  less  grit,  less  unfaltering  faith  in  the  cer- 


tainty of  ultimate  victory.  Many  times  it  was 
thought  that  failure  was  certain,  that  the  mag- 
nificent onset  would  be  dissipated  with  at  best 
but  imperfect  results,  yet  as  we  study  the 
struggle  now,  with  full  knowledge  of  all  its 
incidents,  we  can  see  that  never  for  a  moment 
did  the  leader  falter,  nor  even  when  many 
thought  the  campaign  was  lost  did  the  pros- 
pect, the  assurance  of  ultimate  and  complete 
triumph  escape  from  his  view. 

Throughout  the  summer  months  of  1885 
and  until  the  fall  season  was  well  advanced  he 
waited,  planned  and  calculated  and  then  early 
in  October  issued  a  brief  circular  which  was 
like  the  first  note  of  a  bugle  call  that  was  for 
nearly  four  years  to  re-echo  in  every  Lodge, 
Chapter,  Commandery  and  Consistory 
throughout  the  State.  It  w^as  dated  October 
Sth  and  asked  the  Grand  officers  of  all  ranks 
to  meet  the  Grand  Master  in  New  York  on  the 
morning  of  October  21  "for  the  purpose  of 
acting  upon  matters  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence to  the  craft."  The  response  w^as  the 
attendance  of  well  nigh  every  official*  and  the 
Grand  Master  laid  before  the  brethren  the  con- 
dition of  the  debt,  his  plans  for  clearing  it  off 
and  his  determination  to  effect  its  clearance, 
believing  that  so  long  as  it  existed  the  craft 
could  not  perform  its  duty  toward  the  poorer 
brethren  nor  occupy  the  position  among  sister 
Grand  Lodges  which  ought  to  be  held  by  the 
supreme  authority  of  Masonry  in  the  Empire 
State.  He  referred  particularly  to  the  amount 
of  interest  which  the  craft  had  to  pay  and 
which  practically  used  up  the  amount  of  the 
fifty-cent  tax.  The  brethren  at  once  took  hold 
of  the  subject  in  a  business  like  fashion,  al- 
though the  undertaking  seemed  an  cxtraordi- 


*  Only  three  brethren  were  absent  who  had  been 
summoned:  Senior  Warden  James  Ten  Eyck,  who 
was  in  poor  health  and  traveling  in  parts  of  the 
country  where  he  could  not  be  reached;  District 
Deputy  Heidet,  of  the  29th  (Latin)  District,  who 
was  in  Mexico,  and  District  Deputy  John  W.  White- 
head, who  was  lying  on  what  proved  to  be  his 
deathbed. 
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nary  one,,  especially  as  the  financial  condition 
of  the  time  was  by  no  means  reassuring.  But 
the  audience  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Grand  Master,  the  force  of  his  determination 
was  felt  by  everyone  present,  and  while  at  the 
start  some  hesitated,  some  doubted,  some 
wavered,  the  meeting  was  not  long  in  session 
before  the  personal  magnetism  of  the  leader 
carried  the  day,  convinced  the  Thomases,  and 
he  had  won  the  hearty  co-operation  of  every 
man  in  the  room. 

The  day  was  spent  in  considering  ways  and 
means  and  discussing  all  possible  points  in 
connection  with  the  new^  crusade.  District 
Deputy  John  F.  Collins,  of  the  historic 
Fourth,  in  recalling  his  memories  of  the  meet- 
ing in  the  "Jubilee'*  volume,  said:  **The  ad- 
dress of  the  Grand  Master  seems  plain  and 
simple  enough  at  this  distance  of  time  and  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events,  the  craft 
throughout  the  length  and  breadtli  of  the 
State  having  often  since  heard  him  upon  the 
same  theme,  but  it  was  not  so  on  that  day. 
Then,  his  propositions  and  conclusions  ap- 
peared to  be  so  bold  and  startling  as  to  quite 
stagger  his  hearers  for  a  time,  and  when  he 
ended  his  address  the  interest  was  so  absorbing 
that  no  one  appeared  willing  to  De  the  first 
to  enter  upon  the  discussion;  whereupon 
he  (Lawrence)  began  at  his  right  and 
calling  on  each  in  turn,  brought  forth 
an  expression  of  views  from  all.  Every 
shade  of  opinion  was  voiced,  from  a  full  or 
partial  concurrence  with  the  Grand  Master  to 
the  absolute  declaration  that,  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  State  the  craft  was  heartily  sick 
and  disgusted  with  the  whole  subject,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  do 
anything  whatever  toward  the  end  proposed; 
that  in  some,  if  not  many,  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts there  was  not  the  slightest  interest  in  tne 
Temple  or  the  Hall  and  Asylum  fund,  which 
were  regarded  as  wholly  city  affairs. 

"So  absorbing  became  the  discussion  that 
all  lost  note  of  the  drifting  time,  and  thus 
the  entire  day  was  passed  in  a  continuous 


session.  Not  a  phase  of  the  whole  subject 
escaped  dissection,  and  while  nothing  was  *set 
down  in  malice'  surely  'nothing  was  extenu- 
ated.' 

**Thus  passed  that  memorable  day  to  the 
craft  of  this  State,  and  at  its  close,  as  night 
*drew  her  mantle  about  the  earth,'  the  Grand 
Master  arose  and  addressed  the  assemblage 
substantially  as  follows: 

Brethren,  we  have  passed  the  day  in  counsel.  We 
have  fully  and  frankly  interchanged  views  and  dis- 
cussed the  subject  to  consider  which  I  asked  your 
presence  here.  The  shadows  of  night  admonish  me 
that  I  should  bring  this  protracted  session  to  a 
close. 

I  feel  assured,  however,  that  we  all  understand 
each  other  on  the  subject  we  have  so  freely  dis- 
cussed better  than  we  did  when  the  morning  brought 
us  together. 

And  now,  ere  we  separate,  and  as  a  fitting  con- 
clusion to  our  unreserved  interchange  of  views  and 
opinions — as  many  of  you  as  feel  that  the  time  has 
fully  come  when  a  determined  effort  should  be 
made  for  the  reduction  and  speedy  liquidation  of 
the  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund  debt,  please  manifest  it 
by  rising. 

"There  was  an  instant  of  pause,  when,  as 
though  the  heart  of  each  had  been  touched  by 
an  electric  spark,  or  drew  inspiration  from  the 
subdued  intensity  of  the  Grand  Master,  every 
man  present  sprang  to  his  feet;  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  each  there  was  stamped  more  than 
hope;  there  was  stamped  determination,  confi- 
dence. 

'There  was  a  moment  of  profound  silence; 
all  present  were  deeply  moved ;  and  while  all 
were  yet  standing,  the  Grand  Master  said: 

Brethren:  Our  labor  is  already  begun  and,  with 
God's  help  and  blessing,  shall  cease  not  until  we  are 
forever  free  from  debt.  Within  a  few  days  I  will 
forward  to  you  a  letter  containing  my  suggestions 
as  to  our  general  plan  of  work,  to  the  end  that  hav- 
ing a  united  purpose  we  may  pursue  a  uniform 
method  in  its  accomplishment.  And  now,  com- 
mitting ourselves  to  the  guidance  of  an  All  Wise 
Providence,  wc  will  terminate  our  session. 

'Thus  closed  the  day — the  beginning  of  the 
end:  a  day  big  with  import  to  the  Craft  and 
blessed  in  its  results  without  stint  by  that  good 
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Providence,  upon  whom  the  Grand  Master  and 
all  confidently  relied,  and  to  whose  prospering 
guidance  they  appealed/* 

Having  thus  practically  won  the  first  skir- 
mish in  the  campaign,  the  Grand  Master  on 
October  31,  issued  the  following  private  cir- 
cular to  the  Grand  officers  in  general  and  to 
the  District  Deputy  Grand  Masters  in  partic- 
ular, who,  as  he  rightly  foresaw,  were  to  be 
his  most  active  aides,  and  who  (after  a  few 
changes  at  the  close  of  his  first  term — good 
men  in  the  old  order  of  things,  but  useless  or- 
naments in  a  working  army  being  ruthlessly 
turned  down),  as  a  whole  seemed  to  strive 
zealously  to  render  what  aid  they  could  in  the 
work. 

R.  W.  and  Dear  Brother:  I  write  this  letter  pur- 
suant to  the  understanding  at  our  meeting  on  the 
21  St  instant.  It  is  prepared  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
guide  and  assist  the  Grand  Officers  in  the  great 
work  upon  which  we  have  unanimously  resolved  to 
embark. 

By  closely  adhering  to  the  general  plan  agreed 
upon,  and  following  the  suggestions  here  outhned. 
system  and  uniformity  will  be  given  to  our  labors 
throughout  the  State. 

I.eaving  every  Grand  Officer  to  exercise  his  own 
judgment  as  to  the  best  means  whereby  to  attain 
success.  I  make  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  The  movement  in  each  District  should  be 
carefully  supervised  by  its  District  Deputy  Grand 
Master.  Each  District  Deputy  Grand  Master 
should  keep  in  constant  correspondence  and  com- 
munication, personally  and  through  his  assistants, 
with  the  Masters  of  the  Lodges  in  his  District. 
He  should  at  once  make  known  to  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter any  unexpected  difliculty,  want  of  interest  or 
failure  to  carry  out  the  order  embodied  in  the  Grand 
Master's  circular  letter.  [Letter  addressed  by  the 
Grand  Master  to  all  the  Lodges,  which  follows  this.] 

2.  In  view  of  the  large  territory  embraced  in 
many  of  the  Districts,  each  District  Deputy  Grand 
Master  should  select,  as  his  immediate  assistants, 
one  or  more  active,  capable  brethren,  willing  to 
undertake  the  work.  Every  county  should  have  at 
least  one  brother  (preferably  two  or  three)  thus 
selected,  who  can  aid  the  Grand  Officers  in  the 
creation  of  an  active,  lively  interest  in  out-work  in 
every  Lodge.  The  character  of  our  task  is  such 
that  many  zealous  brethren,  with  much  capacity  for 


work,  can  doubtless  be  thus  enlisted  without  diffi- 
culty. 

The  brethren  thus  selected  by  the  District  Deputy 
Grand  Master  to  assist  him  should  be  fully  in- 
structed by  him,  and  furnished  with  all  information 
likely  to  aid  them.  Their  chief  work  should  be  to 
see  that  the  Grand  Master's  recommendation,  as  to 
the  appointment  of  a  strong  and  numerous  commit- 
tee, is  complied  with  in  every  Lodge.  Please  report 
to  me  at  once  the  names  of  all  brethren  selected 
to  assist  in  the  work,  so  that  they  may  receive  proper 
mention  at  the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

3.  Each  District  Deputy  Grand  Master  should 
at  once  invite  all  his  predecessors  in  office,  and  all 
other  Past  Grand  Officers  residing  in  his  District, 
to  meet  him.  acquaint  them  fully  with  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  our  work,  and  ask  their  cordial  and 
active  help.  This  should  not  be  delayed.  The  as- 
sistance of  Right  Worshipful  brethren,  who  have 
held  the  ofHce  of  District  Deputy  Grand  Master 
within  the  past  few  years,  will  be  found  particularly 
valuable.  If  each  of  them  will  only  see  that  a  thor- 
ough canvass  for  subscriptions  is  made  in  his  own 
Lodge,  it  will  be  a  material  aid:  but  most  of  the 
Past  District  Deputy  Grand  Masters  will  be  will- 
ing to  do  more  than  this. 

4.  The  several  other  appointed  officers  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  are  expected  to  co-operate  fully  with 
the  District  Deputy  Grand  Master  in  their  respect- 
ive districts.  It  has  been  arranged  that  the  Deputy 
Grand  Master  and  Grand  Wardens  will  act  in  con- 
junction with  Grand  Master,  in  their  respective 
portions  of  the  State. 

5.  Each  Grand  Officer  should  begin  active  work 
in  his  own  Lodge,  unless  particular  circumstances 
render  another  course  advisable. 

6.  Each  Grand  Officer  should  communicate  to 
the  Grand  Master  the  names  of  any  brethren  in  his 
District  or  vicinity  with  whom  it  may  be  thought 
advisable  for  the  Grand  Master  to  communicate 
direct.  This  should  include  both  brethren  likely 
to  contribute  liberal  sums,  and  those  having  it  in 
their  power  to  render  active  assistance  in  any  par- 
ticular direction. 

7.  See  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Grand 
Master's  circular  letter  arc  fully  carried  out  in  every 
Lodge,  particularly  that  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  strong  and  numerous  committee,  to  ob- 
tain subscriptions  from  individual  brethren. 

Be  most  particular  to  see  that  the  non-attending 
members  are  visited  by  these  committees. 

Among  those  best  able  and  most  willing  to  con- 
tribute liberally  are  often  many  who.  for  various 
reasons,  do  not  often  attend  their  Lodges.  Our 
success  largely  depends  upon  bringing  the  subject 
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to  the  attention  of  this  class  of  brethren,  person- 
ally and  directly.  This  can  only  be  thoroughly  done 
through  the  medium  of  Lodge  Committees.  Many 
a  brother,  too  busy  to  attend  his  Lodge,  will  will- 
ingly contribute  if  personally  visited  by  one  or 
more  members  of  a  committee,  and  properly  in- 
formed of  the  nature  of  our  work. 

8.  As  we  all  understand,  there  are  in  every 
Lodge  active  and  inactive  brethren.  We  must  aim 
to  interest  the  active  members  in  each  Lodge,  and 
get  them  to  interest  their  less  active  fellow-mem- 
bers. 

Each  Lodge  should  appoint  a  strong,  numerous, 
active  committee  to  circulate  the  subscription  papers 
(say  in  the  proportion  of  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee to  every  ten  or  twelve  members  of  the 
Lodge).  The  committee  should  take  the  Lodge 
register,  divide  the  work  by  allotting  every  brother 
whose  name  is  upon  it,  so  that  every  member  of  the 
Lodge  will  be  seen  by  some  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, so  arranging  that  every  brother  will  be  visited 
by  whatever  member  of  the  committee  can  best  see 
him.  Members  at  great  distances  should  be  reached 
by  correspondence. 

If  we  procure  this  to  be  done,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  our  entire  success. 

Every  Grand  Officer  should  strive  to  the  utmost 
to  make  each  Lodge  appreciate  the  importance  of 
a  thorough  canvass  made  in  this  manner. 

9.  Contributions  from  the  funds  of  Lodges,  al- 
though most  welcome,  are  necessarily  limited  in 
number  and  amount.  Contributions  from  individ- 
ual brothers  are  practically  unlimited;  at  least,  they 
will  only  be  limited  by  the  amount  of  work  we  suc- 
ceed in  doing  and  causing  to  be  done. 

10.  Do  not,  under  any  circumstances,  become 
discouraged.  You  will  meet  the  apathetic  and  in- 
different, and  those  who  are  ever  ready  to  predict 
failure;  but  remember  that  there  are  drones  in  every 
hive,  and  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  were  there 
none  in  so  large  a  fraternity  as  ours. 

11.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  great  undertakings, 
hard  work,  enthusiasm  and  activity  are  the  secrets 
of  success.  In  the  end  we  shall  find  the  result  of 
our  labor  very  fairly  proportioned  to  the  amount 
of  energy  and  perseverance  we  have  brought  to 
bear. 

12.  The  Grand  Master  expects  to  spare  no  per- 
sonal exertion.  He  hopes  that  all  the  Grand  Of- 
ficers will  freely  communicate  with  him  from  time  to 
time,  as  they  may  find  expedient. 

It  is  idle  for  brethren  to  cavil  about  the  past.  We 
have  to  deal,  as  sensible  men.  with  things  as  they 
now  exist. 


Now,  let  us  go  forward  in  this  noble  and  right- 
eous work,  leaving  no  effort  untried  until  our  glor- 
ious purpose  is  fulfilled. 

Fraternally  yours, 
FRANK  R.  LAWRENCE. 

Grand  Master. 

The  circular  (it  and  others  were  called  by 
the  more  euphonious  title  of  ''encyclical")  ad- 
dressed by  the  Grand  Master  to  all  the 
Lodges,  which  was  referred  to  in  the  per- 
sonal letter  to  the  Grand  officers,  was  in  the 
following  words: 

To  the  Masters,  Wardens  and  Brethren  of  every 
Lodge  in  the  State  of  New  York: 

Dear  Brethren: — I  address  you  upon  a  subject  of 
vital  importance  to  the  Craft:  the  payment  of  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund. 

The  debt,  as  stated  in  the  report  made  by  the 
Trustees  to  the  Grand  Lodge  in  June  last,  amounts 
to  about  $485,000,  less  than  seven  dollars  to  each 
affiliated  Master  Mason  within  our  jurisdiction. 
The  honor  of  the  fraternity  is  pledged  to  its  pay- 
ment. The  amount  is  being  gradually  reduced, 
yet  with  the  present  degree  of  progress  it  will  not 
be  fully  paid  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  draw- 
ing interest  at  a  heavy  rate,  and  the  longer  its  pay- 
ment is  deferred,  the  greater  the  aggregate  sum 
required  for  its  complete  and  final  liquidation. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  extent  and  re- 
sources of  our  fraternity,  the  existence  of  this  debt 
is  an  anomaly  which  should  not  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  continue. 

The  benefits  to  result  from  its  payment  are  many 
and  obvious;  they  may  be  looked  for  in  reduced 
Grand  Lodge  taxation,  reduced  Lodge  dues,  and, 
consequently,  the  placing  of  all  the  Lodges  upon 
a  more  healthy  foundation. 

The  cessation  of  the  present  annual  drain  upon 
your  means  will  free  a  large  yearly  sum  now  re- 
quired for  principal  and  interest  upon  the  debt,  but 
which  can  then  be  disbursed  through  its  natural 
channels  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  Lodges 
and  their  members.  Upon  the  first  mortgage 
bonds,  which  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  debt, 
and  which  mature  Sept.  15,  1891,  the  interest  alone, 
between  the  present  time  and  that  date,  will  amount 
to  the  great  sum  of  $165,900.  The  right  to  pay  this 
indebtedness  at  an  earlier  time  is  reserved  to  us. 
By  availing  ourselves  of  it  now  we  can  escape  this 
enormous  charge. 

Such  are  the  benefits  to  result  directly  to  our- 
selves from  the  payment  of  this  obligation;  yet  we 
have  far  higher  and  less  selfish  reasons  for  hasten- 
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ing  its  discharge.  Until  the  debt  is  paid  the  real 
purpose  of  the  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund  cannot  be 
accomplished.  The  Hall  is  merely  a  means  to  an 
end.  From  its  revenues,  when  freed  from  debt, 
there  will  arise  and  be  perpetually  maintained,  the 
great  and  noble  charity,  the  Asylum,  an  abiding 
shelter  for  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the  helpless 
and  the  dependent,  who  cry  to  us  for  aid  in  the 
name  of  God  and  humanity! 

The  Hall  stands  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where 
alone  can  a  sufficient  revenue  be  derived  from  its 
use.  The  Asylum  will  be  erected  at  some  con- 
venient yet  secluded  spot  in  the  interior  of  the  State, 
where  the  aged  and  infirm  may  spend  their  declin- 
ing years  restfully  and  in  peace,  and  the  orphans  of 
our  brethren  may  be  reared  to  useful  and  industrious 
lives. 

Having  carefully  deliberated  upon  the  subject 
with  my  associates  in  office,  and  believing  that  the 
brethren  throughout  the  State  are  earnestly  de- 
sirous, both  of  hastening  the  consummation  of  this 
glorious  work,  and  of  being  relived  from  the  burden 
of  indebtedness,  long  and  patiently  borne,  I  now 
call  upon  them,  one  and  all,  to  unite  in  an  effort 
to  discharge  this  obligation,  once  and  forever.  For 
this  purpose  I  ask  that  contributions  of  money  be 
made  and  procured 

From  the  funds  of  Lodges, 

By  donations  from  individual  brethren, 
And  by  all  other  proper  and  lawful  means. 

Within  thirty  days  after  the  receipt  hereof,  the 
Master  of  every  Lodge  will  cause  its  members  to 
be  summoned  to  attend  a  Communication,  (other 
than  the  Communication  appointed  for  its  annual 
election  of  officers,)  at  which  he  will  cause  this 
letter  to  be  read,  and  the  subiect  carefully  presented 
for  the  fraternal  consideration  of  the  brethren. 

It  is  earnestly  requested  that,  in  every  Lodge, 
aside  from  whatever  contribution  may  be  made  from 
its  funds,  a  numerous  committee  of  active  brethren 
be  appointed  to  obtain  subscriptions,  and  that  the 
effort  do  not  cease  in  any  I-odge  until  the  subject 
has  been  fully  laid  before  every  individual  brother, 
and  his  contribution  and  assistance  fraternally  asked. 

In  furtherance  of  this  request,  blank  subscription 
lists  will  be  furnished,  through  the  District  Deputy 
Grand  Masters,  to  every  Lodge. 

All  .sums  should  be  foru'arded  to  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter, at  Masonic  Hall,  New  York  City.  His  receipt 
therefor  will  be  promptly  returned,  and  all  moneys 
received  will  be  directly  applied  to  the  reduction 
of  the  debt. 

Brethren:  you  have  ever  been  active  and  gen- 
erous in  responding  to  the  call  of  the  afflicted  or 
distressed.    Now,  when  appealed  to  in  a  cause  which 


is  all  your  own,  let  your  answer  be  worthy  not  only 
of  the  zeal  and  devotion,  but  of  the  material  re- 
sources of  the  craft  of  the  Empire  State. 

If  every  Lodge  and  brother  will  contribute  an 
amount,  small  or  large,  according  to  their  respect- 
ive means,  the  day  will  not  be  far  distant  when  the 
Masonic  fraternity  of  the  State  of  New  York,  re- 
lieved from  the  fetters  of  debt,  which  so  long  have 
bound  it,  may  anticipate  an  era  of  prosperity  and 
usefulness  unexampled  in  its  history. 

The  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund,  now  representing 
an  investment  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands,  or- 
iginated in  an  offering  of  a  single  dollar,  placed 
upon  the  altar  of  Masonry  by  a  brother  in  humble 
circumstances.  Therefore,  while  there  are  many 
among  us  certainly  able  and  doubtless  willing  to 
contribute  large  and  generous  sums,  let  no  one 
hesitate  to  give  l)ecause  his  gift  must  needs  be  small. 

With  willing  hearts,  brethren,  let  one  and  all 
engage  in  this  noble  effort;  inflexibly  resolved  that 
the  work  shall  not  cease  or  stand  still  until  this  great 
hindrance  and  injury  to  our  usefulness  and  progress 
shall  have  been  removed,  and  we  can  proudly  feel 
that  our  beloved  fraternity  "owes  not  any  man." 

Fraternally  yours, 
FRANK  R.  LAWRENCE, 
By  the  Grand  Master,  Grand  Master. 

E.  M.  L.  EHLERS,  Grand  Secretary. 

The  following  documents  were  then  sent  out 
to  the  fraternity  in  rapid  succession: 

Masonic  Hall,  New  York,  Jan.  i,  1886. 
To  the  Master,  Wardens  and  Brethren  of  every 
Lodge  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Dear  Brethren: — The  holiday  season  being  over, 
and  all  the  Lodges  ready  for  the  labors  of  the  new 
year,  I  again  address  you,  to  ask  that  the  work  of 
procuring  means  to  pay  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund,  already  begun, 
be  everywhere  continued  and  completed,  with  all 
energy  and  vigor.  Substantial  progress  has  already 
been  made,  and  we  have  abundant  reason  for  feeling 
encouraged  to  strenuous  future  endeavor. 

Many  generous  contributions  have  been  received 
from  individual  brethren,  and  from  Lodges  and 
other  bodies.  In  most  of  the  Lodges,  committees 
have  been  appointed  to  obtain  the  subscriptions  of 
the  brethren,  and  are  now  at  work.  Their  labors, 
wherever  earnestly  prosecuted,  are  meeting  excellent 
and  sub.stantial  success. 

Several  Lodges,  have  even  now,  raised  more  than 
their  proportion  of  the  debt,  and  are  still  continuing 
the  effort,  hoping  to  lighten  the  burden  of  those 
less  able  to  meet  the  call  made  upon  them. 
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In  this  generous,  unselfish  spirit,  all  should  pro- 
ceed: every  Lodge  and  every  brother  contributing 
as  liberally  as  their  means  permit. 

The  First  Mortgage  Bonds,  which  compose  the 
greater  part  of  our  debt,  are  very  largely  held  by 
Lodges.  These  bonds  bear  interest  at  seven  per 
cent  per  annum.  They  were  made  Sept.  15,  1871, 
to  run  for  twenty  years,  unless  sooner  paid.  It 
was  foreseen  that  the  Trustees  might  sooner  be 
able  to  pay  off  the  whole  or  a  part  of  these  obliga- 
tions: and  a  method  was  provided  in  the  mortgage 
by  which  they  are  secured,  and  is  referred  to  in  the 
bonds  themselves,  by  which  this  may  be  done.  This 
subject  was  carefully  examined  before  the  date  of 
my  former  letter,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Hall  and 
Asylum  Fund  were  advised  by  counsel  that  the  pro- 
visions for  the  pre-payment  are  valid  and  effectual, 
and  that  they  have  the  right  to  call  in  and  retire  the 
bonds  as  rapidly  as  they  have  means  to  meet  them. 

With  respect  to  many  of  the  Lodges  holding  these 
bonds,  I  have  received  gratifying  assurances  of  their 
willingness  to  surrender  them,  as  soon  as  we  are 
prepared  to  pay  them  off.  Some  Lodges  intend  to 
make  their  present  contributions  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt  by  surrendering  bonds  instead  of 
donating  money.  Others  again,  propose  to  sur- 
render the  bonds  upon  receiving  a  part  of  their 
value.  Several  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds  have 
already  been  surrendered,  and  are  now  in  my  pos- 
session. 

Aside  from  the  first  mortgage  bonds,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  debt  consists  of  a  floating  indebted- 
ness, and  of  income  bonds,  soon  to  mature.  These 
last  mentioned  items  will  soon  be  largely  reduced; 
the  balance  then  remaining  can  be  retired  as  soon 
as  the  money  is  at  hand. 

We  have  paid  already,  for  interest  alone  upon  the 
bonded  debt,  a  sum  greater  than  the  whole  debt  now 
outstanding. 

If  we  make  no  special  effort  to  hasten  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt,  we  shall  have  to  pay  future  interest 
charges  amounting  probably  to  about  $200,000,  be- 
fore the  principal  is  paid. 

Every  first  mortgage  bond  for  $1,000,  paid  and 
retired  now,  carries  with  it  coupons  amounting  to 
$420,  representing  interest  which  would  become  due 
in  future,  were  the  bond  left  outstanding,  llie  first 
mortgage  contains  no  provision  for  creating  a  Sink- 
ing Fund.  We  are  laying  aside  no  sum  whatever 
to  meet  these  bonds  when  they  become  finally  due. 
When  that  time  arrives  we  shall  be  able  to  meet 
them  only  in  part,  a  fresh  loan  will  have  to  be  made, 
further  charges  for  interest  will  be  incurred,  and  the 
erection  of  the  Asylum  will  be  postponed  into  the 
still  more  distant  future.  All  this  we  can  avoid 
by  paying  the  debt  now. 


Let  us  expend  none  of  our  energies  in  discussing 
real  or  supposed  errors  of  the  past.  The  debt 
aflfects  us  all  alike;  every  brother  and  every  Lodge. 
We  have  to  deal,  as  sensible  men,  with  the  condi- 
tion of  things  existing  now.  No  criticism  of  the 
past  will  cancel  our  indebtedness,  or  re'Huce  it  a 
single  penny.  The  practical  question  before  us 
to-day  is,  how  best  and  soonest  to  pay  the  debt, 
and  obtain  relief  from  its  burdens!  To  this  alone, 
let  us  address  ourselves,  having  regard  to  past  er- 
rors only  to  the  extent  of  carefully  avoiding  their 
future  repetition. 

I  now  request  that  the  work  be,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, completed,  and  that  all  money  collected 
or  subscribed  from  whatever  source,  be  forwarded 
to  me,  with  the  subscription  papers  heretofore  dis- 
tributed, as  soon  as  possible,  and  on  or  before  the 
31st  day  of  March  next;  believing  that  if  the  inter- 
vening time  be  everywhere  made  a  period  of  earnest 
and  thorough  eflfort,  the  subject  can  be  brought 
fully  to  the  attention  of  every  brother  in  our  juris- 
diction. 

All  money  received  will  be  specially  deposited 
with  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  and 
will,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  be  applied  directly  to 
the  extinguishment  of  our  indebtedness. 

All  Lodges  which  have  appointed  committees  to 
obtain  contributions,  are  fraternally  reminded  that 
the  appointment  of  the  committee  merely  provides 
for  the  beginning  of  the  work.  To  be  successful,  the 
efforts  of  committees  must  be  energetic  and  unre- 
mitting. Their  labors  should  be  carefully  super- 
vised by  their  chairman,  or  if  there  be  no  chairman, 
by  the  Master;  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  progress 
made  be  reported  to  the  Lodge  at  frequent  intervals. 

It  is  my  order  that  this  letter  be  read  in  every 
Lodge  at  the  regular  Communication  next  following 
its  receipt. 

Fraternally  yours, 
FRANK  R.  LAWRENCE. 
By  the  Grand  Master,  Grand  Master. 

E.  M.  L.  Ehlers,  Grand  Secretary. 

CIRCULAR  OF  GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund  was  founded 
in  1842,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Masonic  fraternity 
of  this  State,  represented  in  Grand  Lodge;  the  pur- 
pose being  tlie  erection  of  a  hall  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  from  the  revenues  of  which,  when  fully  paid 
for,  is  to  be  established  and  maintained  an  Asylum 
for  indigent  Masons,  their  widows  and  orphans. 

The  first  contribution  to  the  fund  was  a  single 
dollar,  the  oflfering  of  Bro.  Greenfield  Pote,  Tiler 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  a  man  in  humble  circum- 
stances, who  lived  by  the  labor  of  his  hands. 
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The  property  is  held,  in  trust  for  the  equal  benefit 
of  the  entire  fraternity,  by  a  corporation  created 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  known  as  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund.  The 
Trustees  are  three  in  number,  and  are  chosen  by 
the  Grand  Lodge.  The  present  Trustees  are  R.  W. 
Bros.  Floyd  Clarkson,  William  D.  Nichols  and 
John  J.  Gorman. 

In  1870  the  Fund  amounted  to  $340,000.  The 
property  at  Twenty-third  street  and  Sixth  avenue, 
New  York,  was  then  purchased,  and  the  erection  of 
the  Hall  was  commenced. 

The  Hall  was  opened  in  1874,  and  was  dedicated 
to  Masonic  uses  in  1875.  The  total  cost  of  the  land 
and  building  as  reported  to  the  Grand  Lodge  in 
1876,  was  $1,243,953.78,  besides  large  sums  expended 
for  furniture,  and  many  incidental  expenses. 

For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  Fund,  see  the  report  of  the  Trustees,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Grand  Lodge  Transactions  of  1885. 
Pages  65,  66. 

From  this  report  it  appears  that  on  June  i,  1885. 
the  Fund  was  indebted  as  follows: 
Bonded   debt   (net  amount  of 
principal  and  interest,  as  of 

June  I.  1885)  $466,549  55 

Floating  indebtedness,  estimated 
(all  bills  for  recent  restorations 
not  having  been  received  at 
time  of  preparation  of  report) 
at  about   19,000  00 

Total  $485,549  55 

The  lower  part  of  the  Hall  is  rented  for  business 
purposes.  The  upper  part  is  rented  to  Lodges  and 
other  Masonic  bodies.  There  are  in  the  city  of 
New  York  158  Lodges;  of  these,  65 — or  between 
one-third  and  one-half — meet  in  the  Hall.  The  re- 
maining 93  do  not.  Every  Lodge  or  other  body 
meeting  in  the  Hall,  pays  rent,  as  the  tenant  of  the 
fraternity  at  large,  for  the  rooms  it  occupies. 

The  Hall  contains  eight  Lodge  rooms.  They 
are  now  rented  at  the  following  yearly  rates  to  each 
Lodge,  the  rent  being  graded  according  to  size  of 
room: 

Clinton  and  Livingston  Rooms,  each.. $240 
Tuscan,  Ionic,  Corinthian  and  Compo- 
site Rooms,  each   320 

Doric  Room   400 

Austin  Room   500 

The  amount  paid  by  each  Lodge  is  for  the  privi- 
lege of  meeting  twice  a  month  in  the  room  it  occu- 
pies; each  room  being  used  by  a  number  of  Lodges. 

Each  Chapter,  meeting  twice  a  month  in  the 
Chapter  Room,  pays  $320  a  year,  as  rent. 


Each  Commandery,  meeting  twice  a  month  in  the 
Commandery  Room,  pays  $500  a  year,  a«  rent. 

The  rents  paid  by  Lodges  and  other  bodies  meet- 
ing in  the  Hall  are  considerably  higher  than  arc 
charged  for  Lodge  rooms  elsewhere  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

The  net  income  of  the  Hall,  after  providing  for 
repairs  and  maintenance,  and  paying  every  expense, 
amounts  now  to  over  $32,000  a  year.  When  every 
part  of  the  building  is  completely  tenanted,  it  will 
be  $40,000  or  more. 

Every  Lodge  of  the  State  now  pays  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund  50  cents  every 
year,  for  each  of  its  members,  and  $3  upon  each 
initiate. 

The  **5o  cent  tax"  now  yields  a  revenue  of  about 
$36,000  per  annum. 

We  are  now  paying  for  interest  upon  the  debt 
about  $32,000  per  annum.  Thus,  the  interest  alone, 
as  matters  now  stand,  absorbs  a  sum  within  one- 
ninth  as  great  as  the  whole  amount  realized  from 
the  "50  cent  tax." 

When  the  debt  is  paid,  this  taxation  can  be  at 
once  removed.  Until  the  debt  is  paid,  we  must  all 
go  on  bearing  its  burdens,  and  the  trials  and  labors 
of  the  past  forty  years  can  bear  no  substantial  fruit. 

Further  information,  together  with  copies  of  the 
Grand  Master's  several  letters  upon  this  subject, 
and  blank  subscription  papers,  may  be  had  upon 
application  to  the  Grand  Master,  at  Masonic  Hall, 
New  York. 

Masonic  Hall.  New  York,  Jan.  2,  1886. 
To  all  Brethren: — Several  instances  have  been 
brought  to  my  notice  in  which,  when  brethren  have 
been  asked  to  contribute  toward  the  payment  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund, 
they  have  replied,  saying.  "Let  the  New  York  City 
brethren  take  care  of  it.  they  have  all  the  benefits 
of  the  Temple:  let  them  pay  the  debt."  or  using 
some  similar  expression,  signifying  a  belief  that  the 
presence  of  the  Temple,  or  Hall,  in  the  city  of  New 
York  is  in  some  way  of  benefit  to  the  brethren  of 
that  city,  or  that  the  brethren  of  the  city  of  New 
York  have  some  advantage  to  gain  bv  the  payment 
of  the  debt,  in  which  the  rest  of  the  Craft  do  not 
share. 

To  any  who  entertain  such  a  belief  as  this,  I  wish 
to  speak,  plainly,  as  follows: 

My  brother,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  State 
you  live,  you  have  just  as  much  interest  in  having 
the  debt  paid  as  though  you  lived  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  You  are  bearing  the  burden  of  the  debt 
precisely  the  same  as  any  member  of  a  New  York 
city  Lodge  is.  and  you  will  continue  to  suffer  from 
it  until  the  debt  is  paid. 
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Any  idea  that  the  Lodges  or  brethren  of  New 
York  city  gain  a  particle  of  benefit  from  the  fact 
that  the  Hall  is  located  in  that  city,  is  an  utterly 
mistaken  one.  In  entertaining  such  a  belief  or 
declining  to  help  pay  the  debt  for  that  reason,  you 
are  standing  in  your  own  light  and  prolonging  the 
time  during  which  the  debt  will  rest  upon  you  and 
your  Lodge.  You  are  unjust  to  your  brethren  of 
the  city  of  New  York  and  unjust  to  yourself.  Let 
me  tell  you  the  plain  facts,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
acknowledge  your  mistake.  I  hope  too,  that  you 
will  work  all  the  harder  to  help  pay  the  debt  be- 
cause of  the  injury  you  may  have  done  the  cause 
by  giving  utterance  to  your  mistaken  belief. 

Why  does  the  Hall  stand  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  not  somewhere  else?  Simply  b^ause  the 
city  of  New  York  is  the  only  place  in  the  entire 
State  where  a  sufficient  number  of  Masonic  bodies 
meet  to  provide  tenants  for  so  large  a  building. 

Now,  what  relation  do  the  Lodges  in  the  city  of 
New  York  bear  to  the  Hall,  diflferent  from  the 
Lodges  three  or  four  hundred  miles  away?  Simply 
this:  sixty-five  of  the  Lodges  in  the  city  of  New 
York  meet  in  the  Hall  as  the  tenants  of  the  fratern- 
ity at  large,  and  pay  rent  for  the  rooms  they  occupy. 
That  is  all. 

There  are  in  New  York  city  158  Lodges,  65  of 
them  meet  in  the  Hall:  the  other  93  do  not. — mark 
the  number, — 65  out  of  158. — considerably  less  than 
half:  it  will  be  plain  to  every  one  that  if  there  were 
anything  to  gain  by  meeting  there,  all  would  want 
to  do  so. 

The  93  New  York  city  Lodges  which  do  not  meet 
in  the  Hall  certainly  are  not  benefited  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest  of  the  Craft.  Now.  are  the  65 
which  do  meet  in  the  Hall  thus  benefited?  I  have 
heard  it  stated,  that  Lodges  meeting  in  the  Hall 
pay  only  a  nominal  rent,  so  I  state  the  amounts  paid, 
and  then  all  can  judge  for  themselves. 

The  Hall  contains  eight  Lodge  rooms,  of  four 


diflferent  sizes.  The  rents  are  graded  according  to 
the  size  of  the  room.  Each  Lodge  pays  for  the  priv- 
ilge  of  meeting  twice  a  month  in  the  Hall,  one  of 
the  following  amounts  of  rent,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  room  occupied. 

For  the  use  of  Livingston  or  Clinton  Room  $240 

For  the  use  of  Ionic,  Tuscan,  Corinthian  or 

Composite  Room   320 

For  the  use  of  Doric  Room  400 

For  the  use  of  Austin  Room   5CX) 

Thus  the  smallest  Lodge,  occupying  the  smallest 
room,  twice  a  month,  pays  $240  a  year  for  that 
privilege,  and  the  average  rent  charged  to  a  Lodge 
for  the  use,  the  same  number  of  times,  of  each 
Lodge  room  in  the  building,  is  $332.50.  How  does 
this  compare  with  the  rent  paid  by  your  own  Lodge, 
or  by  any  other  you  may  know  of?  Proper  inquiry 
will  enable  you  to  ascertain  that  Lodges  meeting  in 
the  Hall  pay  considerably  higher  rents  than  are 
paid  by  our  Lodges  for  equally  convenient  arid 
comfortable  rooms,  close  by. 

Many  Lodges  meeting  in  the  Hall  would  long 
since  have  moved  away  had  they  consulted  their 
own  inclination,  but  have  remained,  feeling  it  their 
duty  to  help  support  the  Hall,  even  at  some  cost 
to  themselves. 

These  are  the  plain  facts:  from  them  you  can  see 
that  the  Hall  is  of  no  more  benefit  to  the  brethren 
of  New  York  City,  than  it  is  to  you,  however  far 
distant  from  New  York  City  you  may  reside. 

The  debt,  brethren,  is  the  debt  of  the  fraternity 
of  the  whole  State.  All  alike  are  suflfering  its 
charges.  The  only  course  open  to  us  is  to  pay  it, 
and  purchase  forever  our  freedom  from  its  burdens. 
The  sooner  all  abandon  the  error  here  spoken  of 
and  other  similar  prejudices,  the  sooner  the  debt 
will  be  paid. 

Fraternally  yours, 

FRANK  R.  LAWRENCE. 

Grand  Master. 
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HUS  the  campaign  was  fairly  in- 
augurated, and  during  that  win- 
ter, spring  and  early  summer  a 
most  vigorous  presentment  of  the 
debt  question  was  made.  Most  of  the  district 
deputies  were  zealous  in  their  furtherance  of 
the  Grand  Master's  design;  and  especially  in 
the  metropolitan  districts  a  commendable 
amount  of  genuine  enthusiasm  was  shown. 
The  country  continued  to  be  the  weak  point, 
and  many  Lodges  considered  they  had  done 
their  full  duty  and  pacified  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter when  after  serious  debate  they  voted  $io 
or  $15  from  the  lodge  funds.  Not  a  cent  came 
from  some  Lodges  (city  as  well  as  country'); 
in  many  the  Master  was  generous  enough  to 
subscribe  a  dollar  just  because  he  happened 
to  be  Master  and  to  be  done  with  the 
matter.  Of  course  many  Lodges  sub- 
scribed nobly,  some  surprised  even  the 
Grand  Master,  and  in  other  ways  he  re- 
ceived encouragement — encouragement  from 
totally  unexpected  sources — but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  while  everyone  wished  the 
project  well,  while  many  thought  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  effort  would  be  a  sensible  reduction 
of  the  debt,  few  outside  of  the  Grand  Master 
himself  had  any  faith  in  the  successful  termi-  • 
nation  of  the  campaign.  Some  of  the  Lodges 
openly  scouted  the  idea  of  taxing  the  brethren, 
some  listened  listlessly  to  the  appeals  of  the 
Grand  Master  by  his  "encyclicals'*  or  by  him- 
self or  his  Deputies;  others  bestirred  them- 
selves, with  creditable  results.  The  Grand 
Master  visited  nearly  every  district  and  met 


the  brethren,  listened  to  their  arguments,  ob- 
jections and  promises  and  so  possessed  him- 
self of  the  views  of  the  brethren  much  more 
thoroughly  than  he  could  have  done  had  he 
trusted  to  correspondence  or  received  his  in- 
telligence through  a  third  party.  He  soon 
found  that  in  the  main  the  great  obstacles  to 
the  effort  for  the  removal  of  the  debt  were  the 
very  men  under  whom  it  was  created  and 
rolled  up — the  Past  Masters  and  past  officials 
of  the  Lodges.  They  recalled  how  often  "the 
hat"  had  been  passed  round  for  the  Temple, 
how  many  efforts  had  been  made  at  reduction, 
told  how  much  money  had  been  wasted  in  one 
way  or  another,  and  how  useless  it  all  was. 
Not  a  few  Lodges,  naturally,  took  their  advice 
and  emulated  their  policy  of  penurious  passiv- 
ity. In  many  others  the  Grand  Master's  ap- 
peals were  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
or  to  some  other  authority,  which  was  simply 
a  dignified  and  perfect  method  of  putting  them 
out  of  sight  forever.  The  plan  of  appointing 
a  special  committee  in  each  Lodge  for  the  pur- 
pose of  soliciting  and  gathering  in  subscrip- 
tions, as  it  was  virtually  ordered  by  the  Grand 
Master,  was  carried  out  in  most  instances  and 
the  committee  duly  appointed,  but  with  the 
appointment  the  excitement  ended.  The  order 
of  the  Grand  Master  was  obeyed  in  form,  but 
not  in  spirit.  These  things  did  not  escape  his 
notice.  The  arguments  against  his  campaign 
were  carefully  noted  and  in  his  addresses  he 
steadily  kept  before  his  auditors  five  points: 

I.  That  most  of  the  50-cent  tax,  instead  of 
going  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  is  devoted 
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to  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  existing 
debt. 

2.  That  there  is  no  use  of  bringing  up  the 
past,  its  efforts,  disappointments,  intrigues  and 
failures.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  condition  of 
things  now  existing.  The  debt  on  June  i, 
1885,  was  $485,549.55  and  the  only  way  to 
wipe  it  off  is  to  pay  it. 

3.  That  although  the  building  was  in  New 
York  the  brethren  there  had  no  more  interest 
in  it  than  the  brethren  of  Suspension  Bridge. 
In  fact,  in  their  tenancy  of  the  rooms  in  the 
building  the  New  York  brethren  pay  a  larger 
rental  than  they  could  obtain  similar  accom- 
modation for  in  other  buildings. 

4.  There  is  no  use  of  arguing  on  theories, 
or  speculating  about  what  might  have  been — 
the  fund,  the  hall  and  the  debt  are  actual  facts. 

5.  When  the  debt  is  paid  the  long-looked- 
for  asylum  can  be  begun. 

Keeping  close  within  these  lines  he  held  the 
attention  of  the  craft  down  to  practical  limits 
and  gradually  rendered  quiescent,  at  least,  the 
strong  sentiment  of  opposition  which  it  must 
be  confessed  he  had  met  at  the  outset  of  his 
campaign.  Take  it  all  in  all  his  opening  cam- 
paign was  a  successful  one.  By  the  time  of 
the  meeting  in  June,  1886,  when  he  first  met 
the  Grand  Lodge  and  reported  results,  he  had 
received  as  the  result,  practically,  of  seven 
months'  work  no  less  than  $73,348.85.  The 
bulk  of  this,  to  their  credit  be  it  said,  came 
from  Lodges — $58,568.90.  Two  districts  in 
the  metropolitan  city  contributed  to  this 
in  almost  equal  proportions  $20,761.72,  and 
the  most  conservative  district  was  represented 
by  $70.  It  deserves  to  be  specially  noted  that 
the  German  Lodges,  although  they  had 
erected  their  own  Temple  to  provide  for  the 
necessities  among  their  own  people,  had  con- 
tributed to  the  Grand  Master's  list  no  less  than 
$4,727,40,  when  they  might  well  have  made  a 
plea  for  exemption.  The  District  Deputies  in 
their  reports  to  the  Grand  Master  spoke  most 
hopefully  of  the  future  and,  indeed,  in  view 
of  all  the  circumstances  and  especially  in  view 


of  the  fact  that  the  country  was  just  recovering 
from  a  financial  crisis  with  an  accompanying 
era  of  business  depression,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  as  a  whole  the  fraternity  had  nobly  re- 
sponded to  the  Grand  Master's  appeal.  But 
he  received  aid  from  other  quarters.  The 
Grand  Chapter  of  New  York  State  contributed 
$2,500,  and  the  gifts  of  subordinate  Chapters 
raised  that  amount  to  $3,790.  The  Mystic 
Shrine  gave  $500,  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite  (Northern  Jurisdiction)  in  Brook- 
lyn, $1,000,  and  three  Commanderies  voted 
$175.  A  song  written  by  R.  W.  George 
Hayes  and  published  by  him  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fund  realized  $1,000,  an  entertainment  by 
the  American  Opera  Company,  $5,179;  an  en- 
tertainment by  Monroe  Commandery,  Roches- 
ter, $319.95,  and  so  on.  Another  entertain- 
ment and  drill  by  Monroe  Commandery  in 
New  York,  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  after- 
ward, netted  $2,000,  all  of  which  was  given  to 
the  fund.  The  result  was  that  when  the  Grand 
Master  met  the  Grand  Lodge  in  June,  1886, 
while  much  remained  to  be  done,  he  had  made 
very  substantial  progress  in  his  work.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  progress  of  the  movement 
had  come  to  a  standstill;  the  Lodges  had  been 
polled,  the  circulars  of  appeal  had  brought 
generous  responses  and  the  limit  had  been 
reached.  But  the  experience  of  the  year  had 
been  invaluable  to  the  Grand  Master,  it  had 
cleared  the  air  in  many  directions,  it  had 
thrown  down  many  theories,  but,  above  all,  it 
showed  clearly  the  exact  groove  in  which  fu- 
ture work  lay  if  the  campaign  was  to  be 
crowned  with  success.  That  groove  was,  be- 
fore the  meeting,  discussed  by  the  deputies, 
and  at  least  one  of  them,  Wright  D.  Pownall, 
publicly  stated  that  had  that  groove  been 
operative  when  he  was  engaged  in  his  can- 
vass for  money,  his  district — the  fifth — would 
have  paid  the  full  amount  to  which  it  was 
amenable.  The  groove  indicated  simply 
placed  the  matter  before  the  fraternity  in  a 
business  light,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  thoroughly 
understood  the  end  was  in  sight.    But  to  get 
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into  that  groove  the  consent  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  and  the  subordinate  Lodges  had  to  be 
gained  and  that  involved  delay.  So  it  was 
wisely  kept  in  the  background  until  individual 
effort  had  been  fairly  well  exhausted  and  that 
time  had  come  with  the  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  in  June,  1886.  As  this  is  a  matter  of 
grave  importance  we  may  here  reproduce  that 
part  of  Grand  Master  Lawrence's  address  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  entire  subject,  past, 
present  and  future: 

No  subject  has  for  many  years  demanded  the  at- 
tention of  the  Grand  Lodge,  of  such  practical  and 
immediate  importance  to  the  Craft  of  this  State, 
as  that  so  long  embraced  in  the  various  questions 
relating  to  the  Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund. 
Many  years  ago  our  Masonic  fathers  conceived  the 
plan  of  erecting,  with  funds  to  be  furnished  by  vol- 
untary contribution,  the  Hall  in  which  we  now  as- 
semble, for  the  purpose  of  creating  and  maintain- 
ing from  its  revenues  an  Asylum  for  Indigent  Ma- 
sons, their  widows  and  orphans.  The  project  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year;  fostered  by  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  largely  encouraged  and  approved  by 
the  fraternity:  and  some  sixteen  years  ago  the  first 
step  was  taken  towards  its  practical  consummation 
in  the  commencement  of  the  erection  of  this  edifice. 
The  construction  of  the  building  occupied  several 
years.  A  period  of  wide-spread  commercial  dis- 
aster came  and  found  it  unfinished.  The  original 
estimates  of  its  cost  proved  entirely  inadequate  and 
were  largely  exceeded.  Although  appeals  were 
made  from  time  to  time  for  voluntary  contributions, 
and  were  responded  to  with  great  liberality,  it  was 
found  necessary,  while  the  building  was  in  course  of 
erection,  to  impose  a  tax  upon  the  entire  fraternity 
for  its  support;  and  even  then,  when  finally  com- 
pleted, it  was  encumbered  by  an  enormous  debt, 
which  exceeded  any  sum  contemplated  by  its  orig- 
inal projectors  as  being  involved  in  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  entire  enterprise. 

For  more  than  a  decade  of  years  we  have  been 
suflfering  the  evils  of  this  indebtedness,  and  its  bur- 
dens have  rested  heavily  upon  all  the  Lodges. 
Great  suras  have  annually  been  paid  out  for  principal 
and  interest,  yet  it  has  but  slowly  been  diminished. 
Calculations  as  to  its  speedy  extinguishment  have 
nroved  delusive,  and  at  the  past  rate  of  progress 
many  years  must  have  elapsed  before  the  existing 
taxation  might  with  .safety  be  discontinued,  or  the 
great  object  of  our  labors  could  be  attained.  Yet 
the  debt  had  been  so  far  reduced  that  it  seemed 


to  your  newly  chosen  Grand  Master  a  year  ago, 
that  a  time  had  arrived  when  an  effort  might  profit- 
ably be  made  to  lessen,  if  not  remove,  its  burdens, 
and  hasten  the  glorious  consummation  of  our  ulti- 
mate desire.  This  belief  ripened  into  a  settled  con- 
viction, and  led  to  the  making  of  the  eflFort,  through 
the  methods  and  with  the  results  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  which  I  now  propose  to  lay  before  you. 

When  we  separated  a  year  ago,  the  indebtedness 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum 
Fund  amounted  to  somewhat  less  than  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  about  four-fifths  of  which  was 
represented  by  first  mortgage  bonds,  bearing  inter- 
est at  the  high  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum. 
These  bonds  were  made  in  1871,  to  run  for  twenty 
years.  No  provision  existed  for  a  sinking  fund  to 
meet  them  at  final  maturity;  it  was  manifest  that 
when  that  time  arrived  the  Trustees  would  be  able 
to  pay  them  only  in  part,  and  that  a  fresh  loan 
must  be  contracted  as  to  the  balance;  with  the  inevi- 
table consequence  of  additional  interest  charges, 
to  be  added  to  the  enormous  sums  already  absorbed 
by  demands  of  that  description.  The  interest  to  be 
paid  in  future  upon  the  existing  bonds,  should  they 
remain  outstanding  till  finally  due,  would  amount 
to  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  from  a  careful  calculation  it  appeared  that 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  would  yet 
be  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  present  and 
future  creditors,  for  interest  alone,  ere  the  debt  could 
be  paid.  If  these  charges,  or  even  their  greater 
part,  could  be  avoided,  the  amount  thus  saved 
would  go  far  toward  building  the  cherished  asylum, 
besides  hastening  the  relief  of  the  fraternity  from 
existing  taxation. 

Yet  the  making  of  an  effort,  even,  toward  this  de- 
sired consummation,  was  beset  with  many  difficul- 
ties. Through  long  labor,  weariness  had  come. 
The  fraternity,  whose  hopes  had  been  so  long  de- 
ferred and  expectations  so  often  disappointed,  had 
largely  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
burdens  were  to  be  of  indefinite  duration,  and  that 
it  was  practically  useless  to  endeavor  to  diminish 
their  extent. 

A  grave  obstacle,  too,  lay  in  the  fact,  generally 
believed,  that  the  conditions  of  the  outstanding 
mortgage  bonds  were  such  that  they  could  not  be 
paid  before  their  final  maturity  in  the  year  1891. 
and  that  even  if  the  amount  needful  for  their  pay- 
ment could  be  obtained,  it  could  not  be  thus  ap- 
plied until  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

This  question  I  proceeded  to  investigate  anew. 
Upon  an  examination  of  the  bonds,  and  of  the 
mortgage  by  which  they  arc  secured,  they  were 
found  to  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  ordinary 
forms  of  similar  instruments.    It  had  evidently  been 
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contemplated  when  these  obligations  were  created 
that  they  might  be  paid  off,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
before  final  maturity:  for  such  a  contingency  was 
found  plainly  recited  upon  the  face  of  both  mortgage 
and  bonds,  and  a  distinct  method  was  laid  down  in 
both  instruments,  to  be  followed  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund,  if  at  any 
time  before  the  expiration  of  the  twenty  years  they 
desired  to  pay  off  the  whole  or  any  part  of  them. 
Yet,  towards  the  close  of  this  provision  there  were 
found  some  words,  so  inconsistent  with  this  pur- 
pose, that,  if  taken  literally,  they  would  defeat  the 
object  plainly  provided  for  just  before,  and  which 
rendered  the  legal  effect  of  the  instrument  uncertain 
and  difficult  of  determination. 

Hence  it  was,  doubtless,  that  the  belief  had  arisen 
that  the  bonds  must  remain  outstanding  for  the  full 
period  of  twenty  years,  and  that  their  oppressive  in- 
terest charges  could  not  sooner  be  terminated  or 
reduced. 

Upon  a  careful  examination,  however.  I  became 
convinced  that,  despite  its  peculiarities  of  construc- 
tion, the  provision  for  prepayment  was  valid  and 
enforceable,  and  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Masonic 
Hall  and  Asylum  Fund  possessed  the  legal  right  to 
call  in  and  retire  the  bonds,  at  such  times,  and  in 
such  amounts,  as  their  ability  might  justify. 

Upon  communicating  with  the  Trustees,  they  re- 
ceived with  pleasure  the  announcement  that  there 
was  even  a  prospect  that  this  could  be  done,  and 
consulted  counsel  upon  the  subject,  whose  opinion 
as  to  their  legal  rights  was  to  the  same  general 
effect  as  my  own. 

Thus  encouraged.  I  sought  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  my  official  associates,  and  a  meeting  of  all 
the  officers  of  the  Grand  Lodge  was  called,  which 
took  place  in  this  city  on  the  2ist  day  of  October. 
With  scarcely  an  exception,  every  brother  whose 
attendance  was  thus  requested,  including  those  re- 
siding in  most  distant  parts  of  the  State,  punctually 
attended  in  response  to  this  unusual  call;  many  of 
them  traveling  hundreds  of  miles  at  great  inconven- 
ience and  considerable  expense;  and  I  here  record 
niy  warmest  thanks  to  one  and  all.  not  only  for  their 
willing  attendance  and  conscientious  advice  upon 
this  occasion,  but  for  their  earnest  and  devoted 
labors,  often  amid  circumstances  of  the  greatest 
discouragement,  in  the  prosecution  of  our  further 
efforts. 

As  the  result  of  the  meeting  of  October  2ist, 
which  continued  the  entire  day.  and  elicited  many 
varying  opinions,  it  was  determined  that  the  sub- 
ject should  be  at  once  laid  before  the  craft,  and  an 
earnest  and  continued  effort  made  to  procure  funds 
to  be  applied  toward  the  payment  of  the  debt. 


The  Grand  Officers  separated,  with  an  adequate 
comprehension  of  the  difficulties  with  which  their 
efforts  were  certain  to  be  attended;  yet  determined 
to  use  every  effort  to  induce  the  craft  to  look  upon 
this  subject  in  the  light  of  the  present  rather  than 
of  the  past,  and  with  an  abiding  faith  that  through 
the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  their  labors  would 
not  be  denied  at  least  a  reasonable  measure  of  suc- 
cess. 

On  the  31st  day  of  October  an  appeal  was  sent  to 
all  the  Lodges,  placing  this  subject  earnestly  before 
them,  calling  upon  one  and  all  to  unite  in  an  effort 
to  relieve  the  fraternity  from  the  fetters  of  debt, 
and  requesting  that  contributions  of  money  for  this 
purpose  be  procured  and  forwarded  to  the  Grand 
Master,  from  the  funds  of  Lodges,  through  individ- 
ual contributions,  and  by  other  means.  Subscrip- 
tion papers  in  blank,  to  the  number  of  nearly  ten 
thousand,  were  printed  and  distributed,  through  the 
District  Deputy  Grand  Masters,  tp  all  the  Lodges, 
to  be  used  in  procuring  the  contributions  of  indi- 
vidual brethren.  Statements  affording  a  ready  refer- 
ence to  the  principal  facts  in  connection  with  the 
Hall  and  Asylum  Fund,  were  printed  under  my 
direction  and  freely  circulated.  The  assistance  of 
Past  Grand  Officers  and  other  experienced  brethren 
was,  in  many  instances,  requested  and  obtained. 
Visitations  to  the  Lodges  were  freely  made  by  most 
of  the  Grand  Officers;  the  District  Deputy  Grand 
Masters,  especially,  being  indefatigable  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  duty.  The  Grand  Master  went  in 
person  to  various  business  and  Masonic  centers 
through  the  State,  meeting  large  numbers  of  the 
brethren,  responding  willingly  to  all  their  ques- 
tions, and  striving  to  show  them  the  utter  futility  of 
dwelling  upon  real  or  supposed  errors  of  the  past 
as  a  reason  for  not  joining  in  the  effort  to  relieve 
the  craft  at  the  present  time  from  the  debt  which 
burdens  all  alike.  A  correspondence  of  large  pro- 
portions sprang  up,  relating  to  this  subject,  and 
every  inquirer  was,  as  far  as  possible,  given  such 
information  as  he  desired. 

On  the  14th  day  of  November,  M.  E.  James  E. 
Morrison,  Grand  High  Priest  of  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons, and  R.  E.  Sir  Peter  Forrester,  Grand  Com- 
mander of  Knights  Templars,  met  me  by  my  desire, 
and  I  requested  them  to  lay  before  the  several  bodies 
under  their  control  the  appeal  which  had  been  sent 
to  the  Lodges,  and  ask  their  fraternal  co-operation 
in  the  work.  To  this  request  Bros.  Morrison  and 
Forrester  returned  a  favorable  response,  and  copies 
of  the  Grand  Master's  circular  letter  of  October 
31st,  with  appropriate  letters  of  the  Grand  High 
Priest  and  Grand  Commander,  respectively,  were 
sent  to  all  the  Chapters  and  Commanderies,  with 
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substantial  results,  as  will  appear  by  the  table  of 
contributions  appended  to  this  address.  The  thanks 
of  the  entire  fraternity  are  most  warmly  due  the 
two  officers  named,  and  the  brethren  composing  the 
Royal  Arch  and  Templar  bodies,  for  their  contribu- 
tions in  our  aid;  it  being  remembered  that  all  these 
brethren  were  already,  as  members  of  Lodges,  bear- 
ing their  due  share  of  the  burden  and  participating 
in  our  efforts. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  new  year  a  second 
circular  letter  was  sent  to  the  Lodges,  calling  their 
attention  more  particularly  to  certain  features  of  the 
subject,  and  supplying  such  additional  information 
as  seemed  most  in  demand. 

Notwithstanding  our  most  active  exertions,  the 
work  for  a  considerable  time  progressed  but  slowly. 
Many  Lodges  sent  assurances  of  their  willingness 
to  pay  their  proportionate  share  of  the  debt  if  re- 
leased from  the  per  capita  tax  at  present  imposed; 
but  only  within  the  past  few  months  have  actual 
contributions  of  money  been  readily  given. 

Large  sums  were  freely  offered,  to  be  applied  to 
the  immediate  construction  of  the  Asylum;  and  a 
far  greater  amount  could,  with  much  less  effort, 
have  been  obtained  for  that  purpose  than  has  actu- 
ally been  received  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of 
the  debt;  but  the  Grand  Master  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  accept  these  generous  proffers;  consider- 
ing that  the  only  course  consistent  with  wisdom  is 
to  complete  the  first  branch  of  this  undertaking, 
so  long  unfinished,  before  entering  upon  its  final 
stage;  fearing  that  to  enter  upon  the  construction  of 
the  Asylum  now  would  be  to  incur  risk  of  a  repeti- 
tion of  our  past  experience  with  respect  to  the  Hall, 
and  being  unwilling  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his 
official  authority  to  a  course  which  might  ever,  by 
any  possibility,  involve  the  fraternity  in  the  meshes 
of  another  debt. 

With  respect  to  obtaining  money  to  relieve  ex- 
isting burdens,  it  was  found,  as  anticipated,  that 
disappointing  events  in  the  past  had  generated  a 
wide-spread  distrust.  Many  who  had  originally  en- 
tered upon  the  undertaking  with  ardor,  now  re- 
garded it  with  aversion;  and  even  where  this  feeling 
could  be  overcome,  our  task  was  replete  with  other 
difficulties. 

The  country  had  been  passing  through  a  period 
of  great  commercial  depression.  In  many  portions 
of  the  State  labor  troubles  of  serious  extent  existed 
or  were  impending.  No  assurance  could  be  given 
that  those  who  contributed  would  receive  any  ad- 
vantage over  those  who  did  not;  and  the  Grand 
Master's  expression  of  opinion  that  the  outstanding 
bonds  could  be  retired  before  their  maturity,  was  no 
more  authoritative  than  other  expressions  in  former 
years  to  the  contrary  effect. 


I  make  no  reference  to  obstructions  placed  in  our 
path,  which,  for  the  preservation  of  our  self-respect, 
had  best  remain  unrecorded  upon  the  pages  of  the 
Grand  Lodge;  but  the  real  and  unavoidable  difficul- 
ties of  the  subject  were  sufficient  to  deprive  us  of 
the  co-operation  of  many  good  brethren;  and  under 
the  circumstances  it  is  not  astonishing  that  more  has 
not  been  accomplished,  but  is  rather  a  matter  for 
surprise  and  congratulation  that  we  should  have 
attained  the  substantial  result  with  which  our  labors 
have  actually  been  crowned. 

Some  contributions  of  generous  amount  should 
be  especially  mentioned.  The  Grand  Chapter  of 
Royal  Arch  Masons,  which  has  ever  extended  sub- 
stantial aid  to  this  enterprise,  at  its  Annual  Convo- 
cation in  February,  donated  the  sum  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars,  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Grand  High  Priest,  and  upon  the  report 
of  a  committee  of  which  our  lamented  Bro.  William 
T.  Woodruff  was  a  member. 

The  representation  of  Grand  Opera,  given  by  the 
American  Opera  Company,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
on  the  I2th  day  of  April,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fund, 
yielded  upwards  of  five  thousand  dollars.  For  this 
contribution  the  fraternity  is  principally  indebted 
to  Mrs.  Jeanette  M.  Thurber,  a  lady  devoted  to 
musical  art,  who  is  successfully  engaged  in  the 
patriotic  undertaking  of  establishing  a  National 
American  Opera,  and  who  became  interested  in  our 
labors  through  the  efforts  of  R.  W.  Washington  E. 
Connor,  Grand  Marshal.  Our  brethren  composing 
the  Drill  Corps  of  Monroe  Commandery  of  Knights 
Templar,  whose  proficiency  in  Templar  tactics  is 
famous,  gave  two  exhibition  drills  in  aid  of  the 
Fund;  one  at  the  city  of  Rochester  on  the  14th, 
and  the  other  at  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  17th 
of  May.  The  latter  exhibition  took  place  under 
the  authority  and  direction  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mander of  Knights  Templars,  and  was  participated 
in  by  many  of  the  Commanderies  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  who  either  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
tributed to  its  result.  These  exhibitions  together 
yielded  between  two  and  three  thousand  dollars. 

Many  other  donations  equally  deserve  especial 
mention,  did  space  permit;  and  I  invite  your  appre- 
ciative attention  to  the  tabulated  lists  in  which  they 
are  set  forth.  Many  of  these,  if  viewed  aright,  will 
be  regarded  as  evidence  of  what  can  still  further 
be  accomplished  by  proper  effort  in  similar  direc- 
tions. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  y^ar  there  was  no 
registry  of  the  bonds,  and  their  ownership  was 
difficult  to  ascertain:  but  as  time  passed  by,  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  were  found  to  be  held  by  Lodges 
and  by  brethren  interested  in  our  success,  became  a 
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decided  element  of  encouragement.  In  numerous 
cases  their  willing  surrender  was  promised,  and  al- 
though many  of  these  assurances  as  yet  remain  un- 
fulfilled, still  in  a  number  of  cases,  bonds  have  been 
surrendered,  either  as  donations  outright,  or  for  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  their  face  value,  which  has  been 
paid  in  cash.  By  the  month  of  February,  the  con- 
tributions received  in  money  amounted  to  the  sum 
of  twenty-five  thousand  dollai^.  and  the  Trustees  of 
the  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund  gave  notice  through  the 
public  press  of  their  intention  to  pay  first  mortgage 
bonds  to  that  amount,  and  of  the  time  and  place 
when  such  payment  would  be  made,  pursuant  to 
the  method  prescribed  by  the  mortgage.  Soon  after 
this  publication  the  Trustees  made  a  tender  to  a 
bondholder  who  had  been  emphatic  in  asserting  his 
supposed  rights,  of  the  amount  of  the  bonds  held 
by  him,  and  included  in  the  advertisement,  with  in- 
terest to  date,  and  demanded  the  delivery  to  them 
of  the  bonds.  The  tender  was  refused,  and  there- 
upon the  Trustees,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
cluestion  of  their  right  to  make  advance  payment, 
brought  suit  to  compel  the  surrender  of  these  bonds, 
that  being  the  only  method  by  which  such  right 
could  be  established  without  making  default  in  the 
payment  of  interest. 

The  suit  was  pressed  forward  as  expeditiously 
as  possible.  It  has  been  brought  to  trial  before 
Hon.  Stephen  D.  Stephens,  County  Judge  of  Rich- 
mond County,  sitting  as  referee,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  inform  you  that  a  decision  has  been  rendered 
in  favor  of  the  Trustees,  confirming  their  right  to 
make  present  payment  of  the  bonds;  and  pursuant 
to  this  decision,  judgment  has  been  rendered  for  the 
surrender  of  the  particular  bonds  here  involved. 
It  is  understood  that  an  appeal  will  be  taken  from 
this  decision,  though  little  apprehension  is  felt  by 
the  counsel  for  the  Trustees  as  to  its  final  result. 

This  judgment  has  been  rendered  so  recently, 
and  our  attention  has  been  so  completely  occupied 
in  the  effort  to  secure  as  large  a  part  as  possible 
of  the  fruits  of  our  labors  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Grand  Lodge,  that  it  has  been  impracticable  as 
yet  to  make  any  extended  effort  to  retire  the  bonds. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  deemed  best  that  nothing  further 
should  be  done  in  this  direction  than  was  strictly 
necessary  to  the  ascertainment  of  the  legal  rights 
of  the  Trustees;  and  the  entire  subject,  in  so  far  as  it 
hinges  upon  this  question,  is  left  completely  open 
for  your  disposition. 

The  view  has  been  expressed,  that  even  if  the 
right  exists  to  pay  off  or  refund  the  bonds,  it  should 
not  be  exercised.  Yet,  with  the  most  scrupulous 
regard  to  the  honor  of  the  fraternity,  it  is  difficult 
to  discern  any  substantial  foundation  for  this  idea; 


and  it  is  more  difficult  still  to  discover  any  reason 
founded  in  justice  or  good  conscience,  why  the 
Trustees  of  the  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund  should  con- 
tinue to  pay  interest  upon  these  obligations  at  the 
rate  of  seven  per  cent.,  while  other  borrowers  of 
money  upon  similar  security  are  paying  not  more 
than  four  or  five. 

Not  to  unduly  detain  you,  many  interesting  inci- 
dents must  be  passed  over,  without  which  the  his- 
tory of  this  work  during  the  past  year  is  not  com- 
plete. For  every  payment  made,  my  receipt  has 
been  given.  Such  receipts  have  been  issued,  to  the 
number  of  some  two  thousand.  As  will  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  appendix,  the  number  of  individual 
contributions  is  several  times  as  great  as  the  num- 
ber of  receipts:  a  single  receipt  frequently  including 
the  offerings  of  many  of  the  members  of  a  particular 
Lodge.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  greatest  ef- 
fort has  sometimes  been  attended  with  the  least  re- 
sult, and  that  the  smallest  contribution  has  sometimes 
involved  the  greatest  sacrifice,  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  will  to  some  extent  be  understood.  Hall  and 
Asylum  bonds  of  either  kind  now  outstanding,  have 
been  received  at  their  face  value  and  accrued  interest, 
and  considered  as  cash. 

The  contributions  which  have  come  to  my  hands 
amount  in  the  aggregate,  to  the  time  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  address,  to  the  large  sum  of  $73,348.85. 
The  additional  sums  paid  in,  to  the  time  of  the  com- 
mencement of  this  Annual  Communication  ($6,- 
100.95  and  $1,663.40,  mainly  gifts  of  pay  and  mileage 
allowances  made  by  brethren,  making  the  total 
amount  at  the  close  of  the  Grand  Lodge  meeting 
$81,113.20)  will  doubtless  amount  to  several  thou- 
sand dollars  more,  embraced  in  a  supplemental 
statement.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  but  little 
difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  applying  this  en- 
tire sum,  or  even  a  much  larger  amount,  to  the 
payment  of  outstanding  bonds,  without  regard  to 
questions  of  legal  right. 

Aside  from  the  amounts  actually  received,  and 
those  which  will  be  paid  in  the  immediate  future, 
conditional  contributions  have  been  made  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  and  will  become  available  as  vari- 
ous points  are  reached  in  the  reduction  of  the  debt; 
and  I  have  been  made  aware  of  the  making  of  sev- 
eral testamentary  provisions  of  substantial  amount, 
of  which  the  fund  will  in  due  time  receive  the  benefit 
One  conditional  contribution,  amounting  to  one 
thousand  dollars,  is  included  in  the  amounts  which 
have  come  to  my  hands,  the  facts  relating  to  which 
have  been  placed  before  the  Committee  on  the  Hall 
and  Asylum  Fund,  in  order  that  they  may  suitably 
advise  the  Grand  Lodge  with  respect  to  its  accept- 
ance. 
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Such  are  the  tangible  results  to  the  present  time, 
of  the  effort  to  purchase  our  freedom  from  debt; 
but  your  Grand  Master  believes  that  this  repre- 
sents only  a  part  of  what  has  been  accomplished; 
feeling  that  one  of  the  principal  results  has  been  to 
arouse  the  craft  to  a  livelier  sense  of  what  should 
be  our  aspirations  and  our  efforts  in  this  direction; 
and  that  what  has  been  effected  through  the  endeav- 
ors of  comparatively  a  few.  demonstrates  that  the 
speedy  payment  of  every  dollar  of  the  debt  is  easily 
within  our  resources,  under  a  united  effort  of  the 
whole. 

The  Trustees  have  been  able  to  effect  a  net  de- 
crease in  the  indebtedness  during  the  year,  amount- 
ing to  about  $36,000,  so  that  taking  into  account  the 
contributions  received  by  the  Grand  Master,  the 
condition  of  the  fund  at  the  present  time  is  better 
to  the  extent  of  considerably  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

It  now  remains,  if  such  shall  be  your  pleasure, 
to  mark  with  your  approval  the  efforts  already  made, 
and,  if  this  work  is  to  continue,  to  devise  some 
practicable  method  whereby  individual  endeavor 
shall  give  place  to  concerted  action  under  your 
sanction,  to  the  end  that  the  debt  may  soonest  and 
most  equitably  be  paid,  the  craft  relieved  from  its 
burdens,  and  the  great  purpose  of  all  our  labors 
and  sacrifices  be  rendered  an  accomplished  fact. 

In  this  connection  the  all-important  question 
arises,  what  method  shall  be  adopted? 

Several  plans  have  been  suggested,  and  various 
requests  have  been  received  that  they  be  placed  be- 
fore you. 

The  first  of  these,  and  one  quite  numerously  rec- 
ommended, is  that  of  imposing  upon  all  the  Lodges, 
in  proportion  to  their  membership,  an  assessment 
sufficient  in  amount  to  meet  the  entire  indebtedness, 
and  to  require  its  payment  within  a  fixed  time.  Al- 
though this  proposition  emanates  from  a  number  of 
Lodges  which  declare  themselves  ready  to  conform 
to  its  requirements  if  adopted,  it  seems  neither  wise 
nor  practicable.  The  burdens  now  placed  upon  me 
Lodges  in  this  jurisdiction  are  sufficiently  great. 
They  should  not  be  increased,  and  no  proposition 
which  enforces  any  greater  payment  than  now  re- 
quired should  receive  your  approbation. 

Of  the  several  methods  which  have  been  consid- 
ered, that  which  seems  least  open  to  objection  is  a 
proposition  to  release  from  the  existing  per  capita 
tax  of  fifty  cents  per  annum,  every  Lodge  which 
shall  pay,  upon  the  basis  of  its  present  membership, 
a  sum  equal  to  its  proportionate  share  of  the  whole 
indebtedness;  yet,  even  this  measure,  taken  by  itself, 
although  urged  by  a  large  number  of  Lodges  and 
brethren,  is  unsatisfactory  and  incomplete;  for  it 


provides  only  for  the  release  of  Lodges  able  to  dis- 
charge their  ratable  portion  of  the  debt,  and  leaves 
their  less  fortunate  sisters  open  to  the  indefinite 
continuance  of  the  present  annual  charge. 

Any  practicable  means  of  treating  this  subject 
should  provide  a  time  when  the  annual  charge  of 
fifty  cents  per  member,  now  imposed,  shall  come  to 
an  end  as  to  every  Lodge  within  our  jurisdiction; 
and  that  time,  if  you  agree  with  me,  should  be  the 
day  on  which  the  existing  indebtedness  of  the  Hall 
and  Asylum  Fund  is  completely  paid.  If  this  be 
established  as  the  initial  step,  all  can  alike  look  for- 
ward to  a  definite  goal,  which,  when  reached,  will 
mark  the  liberation  of  the  whole  fraternity  from  a 
long-standing  and  irksome  charge,  burdensome  in 
amount  and  obnoxious  in  principle;  but  which  has 
been  faithfully  submitted  to  by  the  loyal  craft  of  this 
jurisdiction,  because  of  the  unavoidable  necessity  for 
its  original  imposition. 

If  it  be  next  provided  that  all  Lodges  shall  have 
the  right  to  pay  a  sum  equal  to  their  proportionate 
share  of  the  existing  debt,  upon  the  basis  of  their 
present  membership,  and  that  thereupon  they  shall 
be  at  once  released  from  further  payment  of  the 
per  capita  charge  of  fifty  cents  per  annum,  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive  any  just  or  reasonable  objection 
that  can  be  made  to  this  enactment. 

No  additional  burden  will  thus  be  imposed  upon 
any  Lodge.  Every  dollar  paid  will  bring  nearer 
the  final  deliverance  of  all.  It  will  be  to  the  inter- 
est of  all  alike  that  the  largest  possible  number 
shall  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  within  the 
shortest  possible  time,  and  in  view  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  assurances,  many  of  them  in  writing,  received 
upon  this  subject  during  the  year,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  this  course  will  soon  be  adopted  by  very  many. 
Every  payment  thus  made  will  diminish  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  debt;  as  the  principal  diminishes,  the 
interest  charges,  now  so  heavy,  will  also  decrease, 
and  as  these  become  less  the  revenues  of  the  prop- 
erty itself  will  become  a  constantly  increasing  factor 
in  the  further  diminution  of  the  principal. 

While  under  this  method  no  Lodge  can  be  re- 
leased except  upon  the  payment  of  its  full  propor- 
tion of  the  debt,  every  contribution  from  sources 
outside  the  Lodges  and  their  members,  and  every 
donation  from  a  Lodge  in  excess  of  its  equal  share, 
will  in  effect  result  to  the  benefit  of  those  not  able 
thus  to  pay;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  during 
the  past  year  several  Lodges  have  contributed  sums 
larger  than  would  thus  be  required  of  them,  and 
that  about  one-quarter  of  the  whole  amount  received 
came  from  sources  outside  the  Lodges,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  those  unable  to  comply  in  full  with 
the  condition  essential  to  entitle  them  to  immediate 
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exemption,  need  have  no  doubt  but  that  aid  will 
be  extended  to  them,  nor  need  we  fear  that  any 
portion  of  the  debt  will  long  remain  unpaid. 

If  the  Grand  Lodge  shall  determine  upon  the 
adoption  of  such  a  method  as  this,  or  of  any  method 
similar  in  principle,  provision  should  in  justice  be 
made  for  giving  due  credit  for  the  several  sums 
contributed  by  the  Lodges  or  their  members  during 
the  past  year;  for  while  these  gifts  have  been  volun- 
tary and  unconditional,  it  is  but  fair  that  those  who 
in  the  fullness  of  their  faith  have  given  of  their 
means  in  the  face  of  obstacles  by  which  others  were 
deterred,  should  not  be  compelled  to  repeat  such 
contributions,  but  that  all  such  sums,  in  proportion 
to  their  amount,  should  result  as  favoi;ablv  to  the 
givers,  as  those  hereafter  to  be  paid. 

And  there  is  still  another  step,  the  wisdom  of 
which  has « become  strongly  impressed  upon  my 
mind  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject.  Though 
not  a  portion  of  the  plan  of  providing  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  present  indebtedness,  its  adoption 
would  greatly  expedite  and  promote  that  end.  It 
is  the  embodiment  in  the  amendment  to  our  laws, 
which  will  be  necessary  to  any  change  in  the  exist- 
ing system,  of  a  provision  that  no  future  tax  for  the 
support  of  the  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund  shall  be  im- 
posed upon  the  fraternity,  except  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Lodges  themselves.  Surely  the  Grand 
Lodge  may  deal  thus  generously  with  the  craft; 
surely  their  past  labors  and  sacrifices  in  behalf  of 
this  enterprise  fairly  entitle  them  to  such  an  assur- 
ance as  this!  At  present  there  is  an  apprehension, 
to  the  existence  of  which  many  of  you  can  bear  testi- 
mony, that  when  the  present  debt  is  paid,  another 
similar  burden  will  be  created,  in  connection  with 
the  erection  of  the  Asylum;  and  that  its  payment 
will  be  imposed  upon  the  Lodges.  Under  a  liberal 
and  reassuring  measure  such  as  is  now  suggested, 
all  feeling  of  insecurity  from  this  source  must  at 
once  disappear,  and  all  the  craft  could  with  perfect 
confidence  proceed  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  task 
immediately  before  them. 

These  four  elements  then:  The  abolition  of  the 
per  capita  tax  upon  the  complete  payment  of  the 
existing  debt;  the  immediate  exemption  from  that 
charge  of  every  Lodge  paying  its  ratable  share;  a 
provision  to  entitle  Lodges  which  have  contributed 
during  the  past  year  to  the  benefit  of  such  contri- 
butions; and  a  further  enactment  requiring  the  con- 
currence of  the  craft  before  any  future  tax  shall  be 
created;  form,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  just,  safe  and 
practicable  plan,  which,  without  imposing  any  addi- 
tional charges,  will  provide  for  the  sure  and  speedy 
lifting  of  this  onerous  and  long  continued  burden, 
and  for  the  restoration  of  the  craft  to  the  happy  con- 
dition existing  before  its  creation. 


In  recommending  it,  however,  to  your  favorable 
consideration  and  adoption,,  I  remind  you  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  gfive  to  this  or  to  any  other  method 
suggested  in  connection  with  this  important  subject, 
the  most  careful  consideration;  freely  rejecting  this 
or  any  other  proposition  which  fails  to  stand  the 
test  of  close  examination,  and  not  adopting  any  plan 
until  it  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  have  been  freed  from 
all  just  objection. 

Propositions  embodying  the  several  methods  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  have  been  presented 
and  placed  before  the  Committee  on  the  Hall  and 
Asylum  Fund,  by  which  they  will  doubtless  be 
reported  in  proper  season  for  your  consideration. 

Under  a  wise  provision  of  our  Constitution,  the 
law  regulating  this  subject  cannot  be  amended  at 
one  Communication  of  the  Grand  Lodge;  but  must 
either  be  finally  passed  at  a  second  Annual  Com- 
munication, or  must  within  the  intervening  time 
be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
Lodges.  If  any  method  shall  be  devised  and  ap- 
proved at  this  time,  it  seems  desirable  that  it  should 
take  the  latter  course,  in  order  that  time  may  be 
saved,  and  also  to  afford  the  Lodges  an  opportunity 
for  a  direct  expression  of  opinion  upon  this  entire 
subject. 

In  presenting  one  of  these  methods  thus  favor- 
ably, the  fact  has  not  been  overlooked  that  there 
may  be  greater  difficulty  than  is  now  anticipated  in 
retiring  or  refunding  the  outstanding  bonds;  but 
to  whatever  extent  this  may  prove  to  be  the  fact, 
this  contingency  does  not  impair  the  safety  of  the 
course  proposed.  The  property  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund  is  now  self-sustaining; 
its  revenues  are  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest 
charges  upon  the  outstanding  obligations,  even  at 
the  present  excessive  rates;  and  the  fraternity  need 
but  provide  the  principal,  to  insure  the  complete 
payment  of  the  whole  of  the  debt. 

There  is  believed  to  be  a  willingness  upon  the 
part  of  some,  highly  creditable  to  those  by  whom 
it  is  entertained,  that  the  annual  charge  of  fifty 
cents  per  member  shall  continue  even  after  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt,  to  augment  the  revenues  of  the 
Asylum;  but  the  Grand  Master,  after  mingling 
extensively  with  the  brethren  in  many  parts  of  the 
State,  is  assured  that  such  is  not  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  craft.  The  imposition  of  such  taxation 
was  not  a  part  of  the  original  plan.  It  arj)se  and  was 
approved  as  a  measure  of  stern  necessity,  only  after 
the  commencement  of  the  building  of  the  Hall;  and 
when  it  was  seen  that  its  completion  could  not  be 
accomplished  without  the  creation  of  a  heavy  in- 
debtedness. 

There  need  be  no  fear  but  that  ample  means  will 
be  provided  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the 
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Asylum,  without  the  continuance  of  this  tax.  The 
craft  do  not  require  the  coercion  of  law  to  compel 
their  contributions  toward  a  useful  charity.  They 
are  generous;  they  are  open-handed.  For  years 
they  have  poured  their  money  like  water  into  this 
enterprise;  thus  abundantly  proving  the  benevo- 
lence of  their  impulses.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that 
after  the  existing  debt  shall  have  been  paid,  their 
further  contributions  shall  be  left  to  their  own  judg- 
ment? And  can  we  not  feel  assured  that  when 
through  wise  management,  the  practicability  and 
usefulness  of  the  Asylum  shall  be  fairly  established, 
it  will  always  receive  the  generous  support  of  the 
fraternity,  in  full  proportion  as  its  utility  shall  merit? 

To  carry  out  the  Grand  Master's  views  the 
following  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
drawn  up  by  him,  were  presented  to  tne  meet- 
ing. 

Amend  Section  40  of  the  Constitution  by  adding 
a  new  Subdivision,  to  be  known  as  Subdivision  to, 
and  to  read  as  follows: 

10.  Whenever  the  indebtedness  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund,  existing  on 
the  first  day  of  June,  1886,  shall  be  fully  paid,  the 
annual  payment  required  by  Subdivision  9  of  this 
Section  shall  cease.  Any  lodge  which  shall  hav* 
paid  all  sums  due  from  it  to  the  Grand  Lodge  may 
pay  a  sum  equal  to  six  dollars  for  each  of  its  mem- 
bers, upon  the  number  of  members  reported  by  it 
as  of  Dec.  31,  1885;  and  upon  so  doing  shall  from 
the  end  of  the  then  current  year  be  released  and  ex- 
empted from  the  said  annual  payment  now  required 
by  said  Subdivision  9. 

Also  amend  said  Section  40  of  the  Constitution 
by  adding  a  further  Subdivision,  to  be  known  as 
Subdivision  11,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

11.  All  sums  paid  by  any  Lodge  or  by  any  of  its 
members,  and  included  within  the  statements  of  the 
Grand  Master,  dated  respectively  May  24,  1886,  and 
June  I,  1886,  and  all  sums  hereafter  voluntarily  paid 
or  contributed  by  a  Lodge  or  its  members,  to  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund,  shall  be  deemed 
payments  on  account  of  the  aforesaid  per  capita 


sum  of  six  dollars;  and  whenever  such  contribu- 
tions, made  by  any  Lodge  or  its  members,  shall 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  the  aforesaid  sum  of  six 
dollars  for  every  member  of  said  Lodge,  upon  the 
basis  of  its  membership  on  the  31st  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1885,  such  Lodge  shall,  from  the  end  of  the 
then  current  year,  be  entitled  to  the  exemption  pro- 
vided for  in  the  last  preceding  Subdivision. 

Also  amend  Section  40  of  the  Constitution  by 
adding  a  new  Subdivision,  to  be  known  as  Subdivi- 
sion 12/  and  to  read  as  follows: 

12.  No  new  charge  shall  hereafter  be  imposed 
upon  the  Lodges  or  their  members  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund,  except  by 
an  amendment  to  this  Constitution,  which  shall  not 
be  valid  until  it  shall  have  been  submitted  to  and 
adopted  by  three-fourtHs  of  all  the  Lodges;  and  this 
Subdivision  shall  in  no  wise  be  amended  except  by 
the  vote  of  the  same  number  of  Lodges. 

These  were  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Constitution.  The  Committee  on  Hall  and 
Asylum  also  endorsed  these  proposed  changes 
and  recommended  that  instead  of  holding  them 
over  for  a  full  year  they  should  at  once  be 
sent  to  the  subordinate  Lodges,  so  that  they 
might  be  immediately  acted  upon  and  then, 
if  they  met  with  approval,  become  at  once 
operative.  That  this  approval  would  be 
granted  was  evident  from  the  practical  una- 
nimity with  which  the  brethren  present  in 
Grand  Lodge  received  them  and  with  the  clos- 
ing of  that  meeting  the  campaign  entered  on 
its  second  and  most  practical  period.  Individ- 
ual subscriptions  were  not  lost  sight  of,  but 
the  craft  was  asked  to  listen  to  a  plain  business 
proposition,  and  sentiment  to  a  great  extent 
w^as  given  a  merely  secondary  place  on  the 
Grand  Master's  programme.  Within  three 
months  592  Lodges  had  voted  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  they  accordingly  became  law. 


CHAPTER  K. 


THE  VICTORIOUS  END-THE  JUBILEE 


HE  struggle,  while  it  thus  entered 
upon  a  new  and  more  hopeful 
phase,  did  not  find  any  of  the 
Grand  Master's  iefnergy  or  de- 
termination weakened,  even  although  the  end 
was  in  sight.  Every  dollar  of  debt  meant 
an  interest  charge  and  the  sooner  the  entire 
debt  was  discharged  the  less  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  be  met  in  the  final  settlement.  The 
aim  now  was  to  get  the  Lodges  to  pay  up  their 
quota  of  $6  per  member  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  The  new  struggle  was  clearly  set 
forth  by  the  Grand  Master,  and  his  officers  fol- 
lowed suit.  Whenever  possible  the  deputies 
held  meetings  of  the  Masters  of  Lodges  in 
their  districts  and  discussed  the  situation,  this 
time  from  the  purely  financial  standpoint  of 
the  Lodges  themselves.  There  was  no  need  of 
appeal  to  sentiment.  Pay  up  the  quota  and 
get  rid  at  once  of  the  fifty-cent  tax  was  the 
simple  formula  set  down,  and  if  any  sentiment 
was  to  be  evoked  in  the  cause  it  was  to  be 
aroused  in  the  subordinate  Lodges  in  dealing 
with  their  wealthier  members.  Each  member 
owed  a  debt  of  $6.  That  had  to  be  paid  and 
his  Lodge  had  to  pay  it  or  virtually  remain  not 
only  amenable  for  the  debt,  but  for  that  priv- 
ilege would  pay  fifty  cents  a  year,  rather  a 
high  rate  of  interest.  Some  of  the  i^odges,  of 
course,  were  able  to  meet  this  demand  at  once 
from  their  reserve  funds,  while  others  raised  it 
jointly  by  an  appropriation  from  their  Lodge 
resources  and  a  subscription  sheet  passed 
among  their  richer  members.  Not  a  few 
netted  a  considerable  i)art,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  amount  by  means  of  entertainments,  some 
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put  a  special  tax  of  six  dollars  on  tneir  mem- 
bers, and  many,  especially  in  the  first  year  of 
the  new  campaigfn,  quietly  tried  to  fold  their 
arms  and  do  nothing.  But  the  energy  of  the 
Grand  Master  soon  disturbed  the  inertia,  dis- 
sipated the  force  of  the  arguments  of  the  pessi- 
mistic brethren  w-ho  still  doubted  the  possibil-  ^ 
ity  of  success,  controverted  all  rumors  calcu- 
lated to  influence  the  weaker  or  less  well-in- 
formed brethren  and  soon  in  every  Lodge  the 
question  of  the  payment  of  the  quota  was  the 
main  topic  of  discussion.  The  Grand  Master 
continued  his  visitations  throughout  the  State, 
learned  through  his  Deputies  the  exact  finan- 
cial standing  of  every  Lodge  and  devoted 
much  of  his  time  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
his  natural  finesse  to  inducing  those  able  to 
pay  with  little  or  no  trouble  to  do  so  at  once. 
He  felt  assured  that  when  hall  the  Lodges  had 
paid  their  quota  the  end  was  not  very  far  off. 
At  the  meeting  of  June,  1887,  ^'^s  able  to 
report  that  238  Lodges  had  paid  and  been 
released  from  the  so-cent  tax.  Not  only  that, 
but  with  what  the  Trustees  had  saved  out  of 
their  income,  and  the  receipt  of  donations  the 
indebtedness  had  been  reduced  to  $184,868.84. 
The  Grand  Master  had  received  from  all 
sources  up  to  that  date  for  the  payment  of  the 
debt  $232,206.12.  In  October,  1887,  the  cam- 
paign for  that  Masonic  year  was  inaugurated 
by  the  issuance  of  another  encyclical,  stating 
anew  the  condition  of  the  debt  and  urging  the 
Lodges  to  co-operate  to  the  end  that  the  last 
dollar  of  indebtedness  should  be  lifted.  That 
year  was  productive  of  as  much  genuine  hard 
work  as  either  of  its  predecessors,  and  while 
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success  was  in  sight  not  a  single  strain  was  re- 
laxed on  that  account.  Those  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  Grand  Master  even  now  won- 
der at  the  extent  of  their  labors,  at  their  spend- 
ing night  after  night  and  day  after  day,  visit- 
ing^ writing  or  consulting.  The  year's  cam- 
paign had  not  long  begun  before  300  Lodges 
had  paid  their  quota  and  from  many  others 
came  a  request  that  the  time  limit  for  the  pay- 
ment, which  had  been  fixed  for  December  31, 

1887,  might  be  raised  and  they  be  permitted 
to  subscribe  their  share  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  was  granted,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  (which  was  duly  given),  and 
it  may  be  said  that  from  that  time  on  the  situa- 
tion so  far  as  that  point  was:  pay  when  you  can, 
and  as  soon  as  you  can,  but  until  you  do  pay 
the  50-cent  tax  will  be  kept  up.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  get  release  from  that.    By  June, 

1888,  432  Lodges  had  paid  in  full,  while  of  the 
285  which  had  not  thus  contributed,  119  were 
credited  with  payment  in  part.  The  debt  had 
then  been  reduced  to  $69,500,  and  toward 
meeting  that  $30,086.98  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Trustees.  The  end  was  in  full  sight.  That 
was  one  of  the  most  memorable  meetings  the 
Grand  Lodge  had  ever  held  and  signs  of  jubi- 
lation were  on  every  side.  The  debt  was  prac- 
tically paid  oflF,  the  wonderful  eflFort  of  the 
Grand  Master  seemed  on  the  eve  of  accom- 
plishment and  the  Asylum  did  not  appear  to 
be  so  very  far  off.  No  wonder  that  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  declaring  that  should  the  debt 
be  entirely  cleared  before  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Grand  Lodge,  the  Grand  Master  w^as  **cni- 
powered  to  appoint  such  committee  or  com- 
mittees and  make  and  carry  out  such  other  ar- 
rangements as  he  may  deem  expedient  to  ap- 
propriately celebrate  the  consummation  of  this 
great  undertaking."  At  the  meeting  of  1889 
the  Grand  Master  announced  that  not  only 
was  the  entire  debt  cleared,  but  that  a  balance 
amounting  to  $18,033  been  paid  over  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund. 
The  following  little  table,  then  exhibited, 
showed  the  total  amount  which  the  Grand 


Master  had  received  and  the  sources  whence 
it  came : 


Lodges  and  individual  members  $35 1, 996.15 

Grand  Chapter  and  Chapters  of  Royal 

Arch  Masons    3.815.00 

Commanderies  of  Knights  Templars   4,318.61 

A.  and  A.  Scottish  Rite,  Northern  Juris- 
diction     1,000.00 

Order  of  the  Eastern  Star   564  50 

Mystic  Shrine   500.00 

Entertainments    5.714-75 

Interest   460.56 

Miscellaneous   3,i9900 


Total   $371,568.57 


Out  of  718  Lodges  on  the  roll  503  had  paid 
their  quota  in  full  and  90  in  part.  That  left 
215  which  had  not  contributed,  or  apparently 
made  no  eflFort  to  contribute.  It  may  be  here 
stated  that  at  the  meeting  of  1898  only  68 
Lodges,  it  was  announced,  remained  amen- 
able to  the  tax.  The  other  628  Lodges  had 
all  paid  their  full  quota. 

This  wonderful  result,  it  must  be  confessed, 
was  not  accomplished  without  some  painful 
experiences,  painful  because  they  show  that 
honest,  well-meant  endeavor  can  be  made  the 
subject  of  falsehood,  detraction  and  calumny, 
even  on  the  part  of  those  who  by  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  craft  and  their  supposed  devotion 
to  its  interests  might  have  been  expected  to 
have  been  above  using  such  means  to  thwart 
an  eflFort  which  was  simply  in  the  interest  of 
paying  lawfully  contracted  debts.  From  time 
to  time  anonymous  letters  were  circulated 
among  the  Lodges  reflecting  on  the  probity  of 
the  Grand  Master  and  his  associates  and  call- 
ing in  question  the  singleness  of  his  purpose. 
Old  stories  about  the  financial  rottenness  of 
the  entire  finances  of  the  Hall  were  re-vamped 
and  it  was  even  alleged  that  the  main  object 
was  to  build  and  equip  a  new  hall  of  palatial 
magnificence  for  the  New  York  brethren. 
Then  there  were  statements  made  that  the 
whole  movement  was  simply  an  advertising 
scheme,  a  bid  for  oflfice  on  the  part  of  many 
and  a  movement  by  a  clique  to  control  for 
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years  to  come  the  destinies  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.  Terrible  stories  were  told  of  widows 
and  orphans  being  deprived  of  their  income  by 
the  calling  in  of  the  7  per  cent  bonds,  even 
the  law  was  evoked  to  declare  that  they  had 
to  run  to  full  maturity,  and  on  the  strength  of 
this  several  petty  brokers  in  the  financial  dis- 
trict endeavored  to  make  a  little  money  by 
speculating  in  them.  Some  of  these  scandal- 
ous reports  found  their  way  into  the  daily 
newspapers  of  the  city  and  attracted  wide  at- 
tention outside  the  fraternity,  while  the  most 
virulent  appeared  in  a  sheet  published  by  a 
member  of  a  city  Lodge.  These  things  were 
annoying,  sometimes  they  called  for  explana- 
tion, as  on  Nov.  2,  1887,  when  the  Grand 
Master  issued  a  special  encyclical  bearing  on 
some  of  them,  and  the  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Masonic  newspaper  in  question  found 
himself  outside  the  Masonic  breastworks. 
Even  as  the  end  approached  the  bitterness  of 
such  jackal-like  howls  seemed  to  increase  in 
virulence  and  intensity,  nor  did  they  even  cease 
when  on  April  16,  1889,  the  last  debt  resting 
on  the  building  was  declared  satisfied  and  the 
craft  was  in  full  and  free  possession  of  a  build- 
ing which  had  cost  over  $2,000,000,  and 
which  that  year  had  yielded  a  revenue,  in  the 
shape  of  rents,  of  $58,224.99. 

But  annoying  as  such  charges  and  baseless 
assertions  were,  they  amounted  to  little  more 
than  specks  on  the  fair  surface  of  the  balance 
sheet  of  barely  four  years'  determined  effort 
and  the  heart  of  the  fraternity  was  with  the 
Grand  Master.  This  was  notably  seen  on 
April  24,  1889,  when,  in  accordance  with  the 
orders  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  the  last  dollar  of 
indebtedness  having  been  paid,  the  craft 
throughout  the  State  held  a  jubilee  or  day  of 
thanksgiving.  It  was  a  fitting  expression  of 
joy  and  one  which  was  probably  unique  in  the 
history  of  Freemasonry.  The  Grand  Master, 
in  setting  aside  the  day,  said: 

Upon  the  evening  of  that  day  let  the  brethren 
throughout  the  State  assemble,  either  in  their  usual 
places  of  meeting,  or  elsewhere,  as  may  be  found 
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most  convenient,  and  let  every  part  of  our  broad 
jurisdiction  echo  with  one  universal  acclaim  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  the  Most  High! 

That  one  and  all  will  joyfully  unite  in  this  cele- 
bration is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  doubted,  and  con- 
ceiving it  impossible  to  devise  any  form  of  com- 
memoration which  would  be  applicable  to  the  widely 
varying  circumstances  that  surround  the  Lodges  in 
this  great  State,  entire  discretion  is  left  to  all  as  to 
the  form  of  exercises  which  are  to  be  held.  It  is, 
however,  suggested  that  they  be  as  far  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  uniform  in  their  character,  cm- 
bracing  appropriate  addresses,  music,  and,  above  all, 
the  offering  up  of  our  devotions  to  the  Giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift. 

The  arrangements  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  composed  of  Frederick  A.  Burn- 
ham,  William  Sherer  and  Edward  B.  Harper, 
and.  besides  drawing  up  a  programme  which 
they  desired  the  Lodges  to  follow,  so  as  to  in- 
sure uniformity  to  a  certain  extent,  they 
caused  a  beautiful  commemorative  medal  to 
be  struck  as  an  appropriate  souvenir  "of  the 
great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  craft  which 
this  occasion  is  intended  to  mark."  The  pro- 
granmie  submitted  by  the  committee  con- 
tained the  following  features: 

1.  Prayer. 

2.  Singing  of  *'01d  Hundred." 

3.  Reading  of  address  by  Grand  Master. 

4.  Addresses,  musical  or  literary  exercises 
as  may  be  arranged. 

According  to  the  memorial  volume,  436 
Lodges  held  meetings  on  the  evening  desig- 
nated, but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  was  not  a 
Lodge  which  did  not  mark  the  day  in  some 
fashion.  All  the  rooms  in  the  Hall  in  New 
York  were  filled  by  joint  meetings  of  the 
Lodges  and  in  the  Grand  Lodge  room  was  a 
brilliant  gathering.  All  the  meetings  reported 
cafried  out  in  detail  the  programme  submitted 
by  the  committee.  At  some  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Lodge  or  a  special  meeting  was 
held,  at  others  a  public  meeting  was  arranged 
for  at  which  the  speeches  were  the  feature,  at 
not  a  few  the  singing,  but  at  all  the  same  note 
of  praise  was  struck  of  freedom  from  debt. 
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while  the  long-promised  Asylum  formed  the 
theme  of  many  voices.  Many  of  the  speeches 
were  of  the  utmost  interest,  interest  to  a  far 
wider  circle  than  those  who  listened  to  them, 
and  on  every  side  the  rare  endeavor  of  Frank 
R,  Lawrence  was  fittingly  acknowledged.  We 
would  like  to  report  the  proceedings  at  many 
of  these  gatherings  and  to  quote  from  a  num- 
ber of  the  speeches  delivered,  but  such  an  at- 
tempt would  be  far  beyond  the  purpose  and 
limit  of  this  history.  A  specimen  must  suffice, 
and  for  that  purpose  we  select  the  one  presided 
over  by  the  Grand  Master  in  person,  as  it  was 
general  in  its  composition  and  gave  opportu- 
nity for  him  to  close  his  extraordinary  cam- 
paign and  say  to  the  brethren  a  parting  word 
on  its  wonderful  story.  The  programme  pre- 
pared for  the  meeting  was  as  follows : 

1.  Organ  Voluntary    Morgan. 

2.  Processional  March,  Organ  and  Band. 

Composed  and  dedicated  to  the  Grand  Master, 
by  Geo.  W.  Morgan. 

3.  Prayer  R.\  W.\  John  M.  Worrall,  D.  D. 

4.  "Old  Hundred,"  Organ,  Band  and  Chorus. 

Be  thou  O  God  exalted  high, 
And  as  Thy  glory  fills  the  sky 
So  shall  it  be  on  earth  display'd, 
Till  Thou  art  here  as  there  obeyed. 

5.  Address,  M.\  W.*.  Frank  R.  Lawrence,  Grand 

Master. 

6.  Hallelujah  Chorus,  Organ,  Band  and  Chorus. . 

  Handel 

7.  Oration,  R.\  W.  *.  Robert  Collyer,  Grand  Chap- 

lain. 

8.  Jubilee  March,  Band  and  Organ. 

Composed  for  the  occasion  by  Geo.  W.  Moi- 
gan. 

9.  ''Soldiers'  Chorus,"  Organ  accompaniment  

  Bristow 

10.  Benediction. 


The  Chorus  from  the  New  York  Banks'  Glee  Club. 
Conductor,  Mr.  H.  R.  Humphries. 

The*  hall  was  filled  and  the  Grand  Master 
was  accompanied  to  the  chair  by  a  representa- 
tive throng  of  Grand  officers,  representatives 
of  other  Grand  Lodges  and  others.    After  the 


cheering  which  accompanied  his  entry  had 
subsided,  the  Grand  Master  said: 

At  this  time  the  craft  all  over  the  State  of  New 
York  are  engaged  in  celebrating  the  happy  event 
which  interests  us  all  so  deeply. 

It  was  deemed  best  that  some  form  of  exercises 
should  take  place  in  this  hall  in  order  that,  without 
attempting  to  detract  from  the  attendance  of  breth- 
ren at  their  own  Lodges,  there  might  still  be  a 
place  where  those  who  were  not  actively  connected 
with  any  of  the  Lodges  of  the  State  might  mingle 
and  offer  their  rejoicings.  It  was  for  this  reason, 
that  the  exercises  to  be  held  in  this  hall  to-night 
were  arranged,  in  addition  to  the  many  other  events 
now  in  progress  under  the  auspices  of  particular 
Lodges. 

I  invite,  my  brethren,  your  attention  to  the  pro- 
gramme which  has  been  placed  before  you,  and  I 
beg  to  introduce  the  R.:.  W.:.  John  M.  Worrall, 
who  will  offer  the  opening  prayer. 

The  audience  stood  while  the  Grand  Chap- 
lain addressed  the  Throne  in  the  following  pe- 
tition: 

Almighty  and  ever-living  God,  who  dwellest  be- 
tween the  cherubim.  Thou  art  the  God,  even  Thou 
alone,  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth;  Thou  hast 
made  Heaven  and  earth;  Thou  who  keepest  cove- 
nant and  mercy  with  Thy  servants  that  walk  before 
Thee  with  all  their  heart,  accept  our  service;  we 
honor  Thee,  we  thank  Thee,  and  praise  Thy  glori- 
ous name.  Thou  hast  made  of  one  blood  all  na- 
tions of  men  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth; 
Thou  hast  taught  them  to  call  Thee  Father,  and 
to  regard  one  another  as  brothers;  Thou  hast  de- 
clared how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  unity,  so  in  the  endeavor  to 
realize,  even  ever  so  feebly,  this  unity  and  frater- 
nity, by  kindness,  and  brotherly  love,  and  benevo- 
lence, the  organization  of  which  we  are  a  part,  and 
multitudes  of  whom  stand  before  Thee  in  glad  wor- 
ship this  day,  has  been  long  banded  together,  to 
disseminate  truth,  to  inculcate  the  principles  of 
charity  and  to  do  works  of  mercy.  Grant  Thou, 
to  bless,  and  to  preserve,  and  to  purify,  and  make 
more  perfect  all  our  Order,  and  extend  more  widely 
its  power  and  influence  for  good.  We  thank  Thee 
for  all  that  we  have  been  enabled,  by  Thy  help,  to  do 
for  our  brothers;  for  the  helpless  widows  and  desti- 
tute orphans.  Not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name  be 
all  the  glory  and  honor. 

Now  we  have  special  reason  for  thanks  and 
praise,  that  in  this  great  commonwealth  Thou  has 
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put  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  Thee  and 
our  cherished  fraternity,  not  only  to  provide  where- 
by all  the  burden  of  debt  that  has  rested  so  heavily 
upon  our  common  property  and  great  central  home 
has  been  removed,  but  also  to  make  such  offerings 
of  love  as  shall  secure  a  resting-place  for  the  desti- 
tute and  helpless,  so  that  the  widow's  heart  shall 
sing  for  joy,  and  the  homeless  orphans'  cry  be 
hushed. 

Come  Thou  very  nigh  unto  us  in  this  assembly; 
bless  with  Thy  rich  favor  our  Chief  Officer  and 
Grand  Master,  who  has  wrought  so  diligently  and 
so  wisely  in  this  good  work;  bless  all  who  have, 
with  eager  earnestness  and  self-denial,  contributed 
to  this  happy  result;  bless  the  whole  order  in  our 
State  and  throughout  the  world.  Help  us  rightly  to 
appreciate  the  good  for  which  we  come  to  re- 
joice, and  to  express  all  our  thoughts  and  feelings  in 
a  manner  acceptable  to  Thee;  and  Thine  the  glory 
according  to  the  wisdom  and  grace  of  Thine  own 
eternal  plan  of  love  and  mercy.  Amen. 

The  Grand  Master  then  addressed  the  gath- 
ering: 

Brethren: 

In  the  name  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  of  all  the 
fraternity,  I  extend  a  hearty  and  joyful  greeting  to 
every  Mason  in  the  State  of  New  York! 

We  celebrate  a  most  happy  and  important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  fraternity  in  this  jurisdiction; 
the  achievement  of  perfect  freedom  from  a  bondage 
which  has  long  impaired  our  usefulness  and  dimin- 
ished our  strength. 

At  this  time,  many  thousand  brethren,  in  meet- 
ings far  asunder,  are  gathered  together,  swayed  by 
the  same  emotions.  Many  thousand  voices  are  now 
raised  in  praise  and  thankfulness  to  the  Most  High. 

In  city,  town  and  village;  by  the  great  lakes, 
upon  the  border  of  the  ocean,  and  remote  among 
the  mountains,  the  members  of  our  ancient  craft 
assemble,  to  hail  the  termination  of  long  years  of 
sacrifice  and  endeavor,  and  to  render  purest  homage 
to  Almighty  God  for  this,  and  all  His  mercies  and 
blessings. 

When,  some  three  and  one-half  years  ago,  it  was 
first  my  privilege  to  place  the  subject  before  you, 
the  indebtedness  of  the  Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum 
Fund,  for  which  our  faith  stood  honorably  pledged, 
amounted  to  but  little  less  than  half  a  million  dol- 
lars. Its  payment  had  long  been  deemed  beyond 
our  power,  not  more  because  of  its  large  amount, 
than  of  many  vexed  and  complicated  questions 
which  had  arisen,  and  the  natural  weariness  which 
followed  years  of  fruitless  effort. 


The  appeal  to  you  for  the  means  to  liquidate  this 
great  obligation  was  made  in  full  confidence  in  the 
fidelity  of  the  craft  to  the  dictates  of  duty.  How 
nobly  that  confidence  has  been  justified,  the  his- 
tory of  our  recent  past  attests. 

Despite  discouragements,  and  they  were  many, 
the  work,  once  attempted,  went  steadily  on.  Gradu- 
ally the  effort  broadened.  Faith  in  success,  born  of 
the  righteousness  of  the  undertaking,  though  at  first 
shared  by  few,  became  at  last  the  faith  of  all. 

We  now  rejoice  in  the  termination  of  this  labor. 

To-day  the  debt  is  paid. 

Every  bond  which  evidenced  the  debt  is  paid. 
The  mortgage  lately  upon  our  property  is  satis- 
fied. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund  have 
now  in  their  possession,  for  use  as  a  building  fund, 
more  than  $100,000,  mainly  resulting  from  the  fair 
held  in  the  city  about  a  year  ago;  and  the  amount  is 
being  rapidly  augmented  by  the  revenues  of  our 
property. 

Nothing  remains  of  the  debt,  save  its  history. 
The  labor  attendant  upon  its  payment  vanishes  from 
the  present  into  the  great  and  unalterable  past;  rich 
in  memories  of  toil  and  sacrifice,  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten by  those  whose  privilege  it  has  been  to  take  part 
in  the  endeavor,  and  who  have  demonstrated  the 
depth  of  their  devotion  to  the  principles  u^on  which 
Freemasonry  is  founded. 

In  the  report  of  a  committee,,  presented  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  in  the  year  1851,  we  read  that  the  cost 
of  the  hall,  as  then  projected,  was  estimated  at 
$35,000,  a  sum  much  less  than  the  income  of  the 
present  edifice  for  a  single  year.  Yet,  ere  the  erec- 
tion of  the  structure  was  actually  begun,  the  amount 
at  the  disposal  of  the  fraternity  had  reached  nearly 
ten  times  the  amount  named  by  that  committee, 
while  even  that  sum,  comparatively  so  large,  was 
less  than  one-fourth  the  cost  of  the  property  when 
the  building  was  finally  completed. 

When,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  the  brethren  formed 
the  beneficent  plan  of  establishing  this  institution, 
little  did  they  dream  of  the  scope  which  the  project 
was  to  attain,  or  of  the  difficulties  which  were  to  at- 
tend its  consummation! 

As  little  can  we  foresee  the  real  extent  and 
grandeur  of  the  work  which  may  be  accomplished 
through  future  generations,  if  the  resources  hence- 
forward at  our  disposal  shall  be  judiciously  applied. 

The  property  and  revenues  of  the  Masonic  Hall 
and  Asylum  Fund  form  to-day  the  richest  Masonic 
charity  foundation  in  all  the  world.  Wisely  admin- 
istered, their  distribution  can  be  made  to  merit  and 
attract  the  benefactions  of  the  philanthropic  to  an 
extent  amply  sufficient  for  the  largest  demand  of  the 
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sacred  work,  which  is  a  glorious  mission  of  our 
brotherhood. 

For  a  single  hour  we  give  ourselves  over  to  re- 
joicing. Yet,  in  this  short  life  of  ceaseless  activity, 
the  completion  of  one  task  is  but  the  signal  for 
pressing  forward  to  that  which  lies  next  beyond. 
The  undertaking  in  which  it  now  becomes  our  duty 
and  privilege  to  participate,  the  establishment  of  an 
asylum  for  the  indigent  Mason,  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  is  of  the  highest  and  most  sublime  char- 
acter. Although  at  this  time  unbounded  prosperity 
appears  before  us,  it  must  not  for  a  moment  be  for- 
gotten that  in  the  future  the  necessity  for  wisdom 
and  caution  will  be  even  greater  than  in  the  past. 
Let  us  so  proceed  that  when  the  asylum  is  com- 
pleted, it  may  fittingly  accomplish  our  long-cher- 
ished purpose,  and  may  in  all  its  features  attest  not 
only  the  kindly  and  liberal  impulses,  but  the  intelli- 
gence and  deliberate  judgment  of  the  craft  as  a 
whole. 


JUBILEE  MEDAL. 

REVERSE. 

By  a  provident  application  of  the  means  at  its 
command,  the  fraternity  may  establish  an  institu- 
tion of  charity  which,  for  nobility  and  usefulness, 
shall  not  be  surpassed  by  any  within  the  imperial 
State  of  New  York.  This  it  is  witliin  our  power 
.to  achieve;  and  less  than  this  should  not  satisfy  our 
just  ambition. 

The  experience  of  the  past  exhorts  us  to  pru- 
dence and  moderation.  When  we  proceed,  let  it, 
therefore,  be  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  ex- 
tent and  limit  of  our  existing  resources,  a  wise  adap- 
tation of  means  to  ends,  and  upon  so  clear  and 
definite  a  plan  of  action,  that,  once  formed,  it  may 
endure  for  centuries  to  come. 


The  traditions  of  our  fraternity  are  as  old,  al- 
most, as  history  itself.  They  form  with  us  a  con- 
stant source  of  glory  and  of  pnde.  Yet,  believe  me, 
brethren,  the  golden  age  of  Masonry  is  not  behind 
us;  it  lies  before!  Upon  its  past  no  human  institu- 
tion can  long  maintain  a  useful  existence.  It  is  an 
inexorable  law,  as  applicable  to  Freemasonry  as  to 
individual  men,  that  through  present  worth  and 
present  deeds  alone  can  the  respect  and  approba- 
tion of  mankind  be  deserved  or  maintained.  Glor- 
ious as  is  the  past,  happy  the  present,  how  much 
more  bright  and  glorious  may  be  the  future,  if 
present  opportunities  shall  be  wisely  grasped  and 
improved ! 

The  influence  and  usefulness  of  the  fraternity  are 
now  felt  and  acknowledged  all  over  the  globe.  As 
civilization  ^.advances,  as  knowledge  grows,  how 
greatly  may  not  that  influence  and  usefulness  in- 
crease; and  where,  upon  all  the  earth,  does  the  com- 
ing time  seem  more  rich  with  promise  than  within 
the  great  commonwealth  of  New  York? 

That  all  our  hopes  may  be  completely  justified 
and  fulfilled,  and  that  through  the  mercy  of  Divine 
Providence,  and  the  efforts  of  ourselves  and  of  pos- 
terity, our  craft  may  be  preserved  in  strength  and 
usefulness  to  the  latest  time,  is  the  fervent  wish  of 
your  Grand  Master,  who  closes  the  record  of  a 
Masonic  labor,  perhaps  urtexampled,  with  a  heart 
overflowing  with  gratitude  to  all  his  brethren  for 
years  of  loyal  support  and  generous  devotion  such 
as  only  noble  men  can  yield. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  Rev.  Robert 
Collyer,  Grand  Chaplain,  who  was  warmly 
welcomed.    He  said : 

There  are  not  many  questions  about  which  the 
currents  of  opinion  in  this  country  cross  each  other 
so  steadily  and  strike  fire  so  easily  as  that  which 
touches  the  worth  in  our  life  and  time  of  The 
Ancient  Order  of  Freemasons.  There  arc  great 
numbers  of  men  on  the  one  side  who  believe  that 
the  order  is  a  perpetual  peril  to  the  free  action  of 
the  citizen  in  a  republic  like  this  of  ours,  and,  on 
the  other,  as  many  or  m6re.  who  believe  it  is  one 
of  the  safeguards  of  such  free  action.  Some  be- 
lieve there  is  a  Divine  element  and  inspiration  in 
the  teachings  and  traditions  of  the  order,  and  others 
are  equally  sure  that  fhese  teachings  and  traditions 
are  little  short  of  infernal. 

We  know,  what  we  believe  who  are  Freemasons, 
that  in  any  case,  it  is  an  order  which  pervades  our 
whole  life,  no  matter  what  others  may  think  of  its 
worth,  and  carries  its  signs  and  symbols  to  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  land  and  the  earth;  and  whcr- 
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ever  you  find  Freemasons  you  find  a  certain  binding 
brotherhood  you  may  look  for  in  vain  even,  as  I 
think,  in  the  churches. 

And,  if  we  may  trust  our  far-reaching  traditions, 
as  we  trust  all  traditions  for  the  germs  of  truth 
which  lie  within  their  heart,  we  may  fairly  venture 
on  the  ground  that  our  order,  in  some  form,  can  be 
traced  back  into  the  mists  and  shadows  of  the 
ancient  times,  and  in  this  primitive  sense,  was  not 
something  which  came  forth  perfect  from  the  brain 
of  one  man  or  body  of  men  who  formed  the  first 
brotherhood.  It  came  out  of  the  common  heart  and 
the  common  instincts  of  men  in  places  and  times  far 
apart,  and  the  brotherhoods  were  like  the  springs 
which  break  out  in  the  high  fastnesses  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  find  their  way  toward  each  other  by  the 
trend  of  the  land  until  they  become  great  rivers. 
The  rivers  are  the  order  as  it  exists  to-day,  the 
springs  and  rivulets  were  the  order  of  the  old  times 
and  in  many  lands.  But  wherever  you  find  them 
you  find  a  fellow  craft  and  calling  which  answers 
perfectly  to  the  name,  and  that  held  the  Masons 
apart  from  the  life  about  them  as  an  order  of  free 
men.  So  their  pass-words  and  signs  were  so  many 
safeguards  set  about  those  who  held  the  secret  of 
building  in  the  noblest  fashion  known  to  their  time 
and  land,  and  gave  the  order  a  deep  and  safe  channel 
in  which  it  could  run. 

And  as  Masonry  is  naturally  one  of  the  first  arts 
— as  that  of  the  smith  is  also,  I  may  say  in  passing, 
for  I  am  a  smith  myself  by  education  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  work  at  the  anvil — as  soon  as  men  be- 
gan to  find  they  must  not  live  from  hand  to  mouth 
or  in  huts  and  stys.  their  higher  and  better  life  be- 
gan to  be  enshrined  in  homes  and  temples.  And 
then  the  men  were  wanted  who  could  answer  to  the 
new  demand:  therefore,  we  find  that  the  most  won- 
derful remains  of  the  old  times  are  those  that  belong 
to  the  arts  of  carving  and  building  in  stone. 

Then  the  time  came  in  which  I  feel  the  deepest 
interest  as  I  read  the  story  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Freemasons.  The  time  when  our  forefathers  in 
England  and  elsewhere  began  to  build  those  mighty 
and  wonderful  cathedrals  which  are  to  this  day  the 
great  attraction  to  good  Freemasons  who  go  from 
the  New  World  to  the  Old. 

Some  of  you  will  go  to  York  one  of  these  days. 
I  hope.  Do  not  forget  then  to  visit  the  great  cathe- 
dral there,  and  especially  to  go  down  into  the  crypt, 
where  you  will  find  stonework  laid  bare  within  my 
day  as  crisp  and  fresh  as  if  it  was  done  yesterday. 
Beautifully  jointed  and  so  firm  and  true  that  you  do 
not  see  why  it  should  not  stand  another  thousand 
years  as  strong  and  true  as  it  has  stood  a  thousand 
years  already.    This  work  was  done  by  brethren  of 


the  order  in  the  time  of  Edwin,  the  Saxon  King,  of 
whom  it  is  said  that:  "When  the  ancient  mystery  of 
Masonry  had  been  depressed  in  England  by  reason 
of  great  wars,  then  did  the  craft  a  great  protector 
find  in  the  royal  Edwin,  who  held  an  assembly  in 
the  great  city  of  York,  and  taught  them  again  in  the 
manner  of  Masons." 

It  is  a  long  and  splendid  story  then,  that  the  or- 
der has  to  tell  from  this  time  down  to  our  own. 
The  workmen  were  serfs  and  slaves  to  the  great 
lords  after  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Nor- 
mans, while  those  who  were  free  men  were  held  in 
contempt  because  they  were  workmen  and  would 
be  "on  the  square,"  instead  of  going  wherever  their 
lords  bid  them  with  the  battle-axe,  to  find  out  what 
man  had  the  strongest  arm  and  the  thickest  head. 
But  just  as  the  slaves  could  do  no  grand  thing  in 
the  South  while  we  held  them  down  in  bondage,  so 
these  serfs  could  do  no  grand  things  in  the  Old 
World  while  they  were  living  in  this  black  shadow. 


JUBILEE  MEDAL 

OBVKRSK. 

Then  the  Freemasons,  as  I  make  out  the  story,  came 
to  the  front  with  the  secrets  and  signs  of  the  fellow- 
craft  and  said:  "We  will  build  those  cathedrals  for 
you  and  make  them  the  wonder  and  glory  of  the 
world  on  one  condition.  We  will  be  Freemasons, 
and  band  brother  with  brother,  and  crown  the  lands 
with  a  beauty  the  eye  has  never  seen." 

So  we  trace  the  brotherhood  through  the  dark 
ages.  Freemasons  going  in  bands  over  Europe  and 
building  up  these  matchless  p.xans  in  stone.  They 
have  their  mysteries  and  signs  and  pass-words  which 
are  not  for  those  who  are  still  owned  by  the  grreat 
lords,  and  these  are  the  safeguards  of  the  craft,  and 
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they  have  left  their  inason-marks  on  every  grand 
structure  of  those  old  times.  Their  whole  scul  went 
into  their  work,  to  do  it  beautifully  and  well.  No 
scamping,  no  jerry  building  for  them;  it  was  a 
part  of  their  religion  and  the  noblest  part:  and  while 
they  did  this  they  were  free  men.  who  felt  and  knew 
that  not  even  a  silken  s  ring  was  about  the  hands 
that  held  the  mallet,  the  chisel  and  the  square.  It 
was  nobly  done,  and  ris  we  say,  it  was  all  cf  a 
piece,  because  they  were  free  men  and  Freemasons. 
In  i8i9.  just  as  long  ago  as  I  can  remember,  that 
wonderful  cathedral  they  built  in  York  was  set  on 
fire  by  a  lunatic  and  very  sorely  damaged.  And 
when  they  went  about  to  restore  and  rebuild  it,  and 
must  find  their  way  up  to  the  mighty  vaults  of  stone 
and  make  them  good  again,  this  was  what  they 
found.  That  the  work  up  there,  that  no  human  eye 
had  seen  for  more  than  400  years  was  just  as  perfect 
and  beautiful  as  the  work  close  to  your  eye  and 
hand.  Kvery  bit  of  carving,  clean  out  of  sight,  per- 
fect to  the  last  leaf;  every  stone  trim  and  true  as 
when  it  left  the  builder's  hands,  and  the  poet's  dream 
was  true  that: 

"In  the  elder  days  of  art 

Builders  wrought  with  the  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  hidden  part, 
,       For  the  gods  see  everywhere." 

And  so  we  come,  in  this  way,  to  the  great  and 
true  foundations  of  the  fellow-craft,  to  find  that  it 
holds  two  very  noble  ideas:  First,  it  is  a  brother- 
hood of  free  men  who  have  only  one  heart  and  one 
purpose;  and,  second,  it  stands  within  the  peerless 
work  which  has  been  done  by  the  brotherhood,  as 
the  proof  of  its  worth  to  the  world  wherever  you 
may  find  Freemasons.  So  it  was  in  the  old  time  and 
so  it  is,  or  should  be,  now,  when  the  fellow-craft 
is  confined  no  longer  to  the  ancient  lines  and  limits 
of  the  carvers  and  builders  in  stone,  and  is  still 
bound  together  by  its  signs  and  secrets  for  this 
most  noble  purpose:  that  every  Freemason  shall  be 
a  whole  man  and  master  workman,  no  matter  what 
the  work  may  be  God  has  given  him  to  do;  honest 
as  the  day,  and  sincere  and  true  of  heart  and  hand, 
and  "on  the  square." 

And  so,  in  this  New  World  it  was  natural,  I 
think,  that  Washington  should  be  a  Freemason, 
and  every  major-general  in  the  Revolution,  because 
of  the  ideas  and  aims  which  belong  still  to  the  grand 
old  order,  and  that  Robert  Burns  should  be  a  Free- 
mason, who  has  done  more  for  the  brotherhood  of 
humanity  through  songs  such  as  "A  man's  a  man 
for  a'  that."  than  we  can  ever  measure.  Men  of  this 
stamp,  with  more  beside  and  like  them  than  I  can 
stop  to  name,  who  stood  true  to  the  ancient  idea  of 


a  brotherhood  in  which  each  man  .should  strike 
1  ands  with  his  fellow-man  for  freedom  first,  and 
tl.cn  for  the  power  to  do  the  best  stroke  of  work 
he  could  do  on  this  earth  by  the  help  of  the  brother- 
hcod  which  would  be  true  to  him  and  to  the  order, 
tiue  to  him  and  through  the  order,  no  matter  what 
might  hjippcn  or  who  would  say  us  nay. 

This  is  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  order  to-day 
?.s  it  has  been  always.  We  may  be  builders  in 
s  one  cr  of  bfe,  of  the  temples  made  with  hands 
cr  cf  character — homes,  families,  towns  and  states, 
churches,  rniversities  and  schools,  libraries,  work- 
shops, or  whatever  else  absorbs  our  life;  have  only 
err  hands  2nd  head  to  live  by,  or  have  a  thousand 
l  ands  rody  to  do  our  bidding,  it  is  all  the  same:  the 
old  pull  is  on  us  all.  This  is  our  inheritance  from 
the  old  time,  each  man  to  be  a  whole  man,  honest 
and  true  in  his  own  degree. 

But  I  pass  on  now,  to  touch  the  great  and  good 
occasion  which  brings  us  together  this  evening. 
The  old  reason  for  thp  fellow-craft  does  not  hold 
good.  I  say.  in  our  free  republic  as  it  did  in  the  old 
bad  times.  I  am  no  Mason  of  the  old  tenor,  and 
doubt  whether  I  could  build  a  pig-sty  so  that  the 
pig  would  lie  down  in  it  and  go  to  sleep;  while,  if 
even  our  honored  Grand  Master  should  offer  to  do 
it  for  me,  I  should  want  to  know  something  about 
his  aptitude  and  training.  So  the  thing  stands  as 
it  touches  the  craft,  but  the  brotherhood  remains 
strong  and  sure  as  it  ever  was  and  reaches  round 
the  world.  It  stands  strong  and  sure,  and  no  where, 
I  shall  presume,  is  it  stronger  and  firmer  than  in 
our  own  good  city  of  New  York,  nor  do  I  think 
the  words  of  the  ancient  psalm  can  be  more  truly 
applied  to  the  Freemasons  in  any  city:  ''Behold 
how  good  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity."  It  is  clear  to  me,  also, 
that  one  great  instinct  of  the  old  fellow-craft  stays 
good,  so  far  as  the  order  is  concerned  in  this  city, 
and  is  revealed  in  this  superb  structure  in  which  we 
may  well  take  such  pride;  as  noble  and  beautiful  a 
structure  in  its  simple  and  sincere  splendor  as  our 
order,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  to  its  name,  and  the 
fitting  temple  for  our  imperial  city  and  State. 
Nothing  less  than  this  and  nothing  else  would  do, 
so  you  said  before  my  time,  who  were  the  builders. 
It  must  be  the  very  noblest  temple  we  can  build  in 
every  way  and  must  answer  to  the  old  instinct  for 
beauty  and  strength:  the  pillars  of  an  order  which 
still  holds  good  in  the  heart  of  the  great  brother- 
hood of  Freemasons.  Well,  then,  you  know  the 
story  of  what  befell  us  when  it  was  done.  It  is  the 
story  of  a  great  and  noble  church  I  helped  to  build 
once  in  a  western  city.  There  it  was.  the  church 
after  my  own  heart,  built  all  of  stone,  and  by  a 
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good  Freemason,  honest  and  true  as  the  day,  and 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  and  man;  but  we 
had  made  one  great  mistake.  We  had  spent  all  the 
money  on  it  we  could  rake  or  scrape  together  as  it 
was  building,  and  taken  a  collection  of  about  sixty 
thousand  dollars  on  the  day  of  dedication;  and 
then,  when  all  this  was  done,  there  was  still  a  debt 
on  it  big  enough  almost  to  scare  Gabriel,  the  great 
Archangel,  if  he  had  stood  in  the  shoes  of  the  min- 
ister or  the  deacons,  with  the  interest  due  twice  a 
year  before  three  o'clock  on  a  certain  day  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  gold,  with  our  paper  over  here  subject 
to  such  disasters  as  the  elder  men  who  hear  me  re- 
member on  that  awful  Black  Friday  long  ago. 

So  I  have  what  my  old  Methodist  leader  used  to 
call  "a  feeling  sense"  of  the  misery  which  they  have 
to  bear  who  lie  under  such  a  load  as  that  we  lifted 
finally,  and  which  is  lifted  now,  thank  God  and 
Frank  R.  Lawrence,  our  Grand  Master,  and  the 
good,  generous  heart  and  hand  of  the  brotherhood 
in  this  city  and  all  through  the  State.  A  load  like 
that  you  have  had  to  bear  touches  one  like  the  old 
story  of  the  slave  who  was  ordered  by  the  tyrant 
to  forge  a  fetter  for  his  own  limb,  and  then  a  chain, 
and  then  to  drag  the  thing  along  until  he  could  go 
no  farther  and  lay  down  in  his  tracks  to  die.  While 
the  interest,  which  must  be  paid  prompt  and  on  the 
nail,  I  used  to  think  of — in  our  own  case — as  some- 
thing like  the  Humboldt  I  followed  once,  I  could 
not  tell  how  far,  until  it  sank  into  a  slough,  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  about  as  big  as  all  out  doors, 
called  the  Humboldt  Sink,  where  it  went  to  breed 
fever  and  ague. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  was  with  the  brethren  here 
who  had  the  great  and  sacred  interests  of  this  tem- 
ple and  its  honor  resting  on  their  hearts.  I  only 
know  that  in  the  church  where  I  learnt  my  lesson 
about  such  a  debt,  and  learnt  it  well,  we  all  got  the 
fever  and  ague  twice  a  year.  The  fever,  when  we 
had  to  raise  that  interest  by  hook  or  crook,  and  the 
ague  when  we  had  to  shake  with  the  fear  that  it 
could  not  be  done  so  as  to  be  ready  on  the  day  it 
was  due  in  London.  We  started  a  Sinking  Fund; 
it  all  went  into  our  Humboldt  Sink  with  the  rest, 
and  I  lost  more  nights'  sleep  over  that  debt  than 
over  all  the  rest  of  my  sins  put  together.  It  is  the 
story  some  of  you  know,  even  better  than  I  do, 
touching  this  grand  temple,  and  one  reason  for  our 
gathering  here  to-night.  There  were  two  of  us 
ministers  in  about  the  same  trouble;  the  other,  a 
very  dear  friend,  lived  in  St.  Louis;  he  wrote  me 
one  day  to  say  he  was  nearly  out  of  the  woods.  He 
was  a  grand,  strong  leader  among  the  temperance 
men  of  his  city,  but  he  said  in  his  letter,  "Just  as 
soon  as  I  get  mine  done  I  will  come  up  to  see  you 


in  Chicago,  and  we  will  go  off  and  get  drunk."  It 
was  the  only  promise  I  ever  knew  him  not  to  keep, 
and  so  I  stay  a  sober  man  too.  But  the  day  came 
when  the  last  dollar  was  paid,  and  then  we  both 
got  drunk — on  joy,  which  is  the  choicest  wine  I 
know  of  and  dots  not  ka\e  any  headache  or  heart- 
ache after. 

It  is  your  own  stcry.  We  drink  the  wine  cf  jcy 
to-night,  thanking  d.  and  call  the  health,  as  we 
do  it,  of  our  Grand  Master,  Frank  R.  Lawrence, 
who  has  rescued  this  temple  by  his  genius  and 
courage,  his  wisdom  and  untiring  energy,  from  i.s 
vast  and  perilous  load  cf  dtbt  which  was  drawing 
the  life's  blood  away  from  the  brotherhood  in  tho 
shape  of  income  which  should  go  to  noble  uses,  an*l 
sending  it  down  into  the  Humboldt  Sink.  And 
so  we  may  alter  the  old  chronicle  of  Edwin  the 
Saxon,  in  the  mother-towi)  from  which  ours  takes 
its  name,  and  make  it  read  ftow:  "When  the  ancient 
mystery  of  Freemasonry  had  been  depressed  in  New 
York  by  reason  of  great  debts,  then-  did  the  brother- 
hood a  great  helper  find  in  the  royal  Grand  Mas- 
ter Frank  R.  Lawrence,  who  held  an  assembly  in 
the  city,  after  the  manner  of  Masons,  lifted  the 
great  load  and  set  the  temple  free,  for  evermore  to 
do  its  noble  work." 

And  now,  as  I  speak  to  you,  I  think  of  another 
river  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  where  I  was  born. 
A  lovely  stream  which  tumbles  down  from  the  hills 
and  goes  singing  along  in  the  sunshine,  when  there 
is  any  over  there  to  sing  in,  and  then  suddenly  leaps 
down  into  a  great  cavern  and  is  lost.  I  think  they 
call  the  place  "the  Hellpot."  Leaps  down  and  is 
lost.  But  then  a  few  miles  farther  on  it  leaps  out 
again  into  the  sun  and  goes  singing  down  the  dale, 
watering  the  land,  turning  the  mills,  compassing  the 
places  where  men  live  with  blessings,  and  then  at 
last  strikes  the  great,  rich  plain  and,  flowing  into  a 
greater  river,  glides  through  the  old  city  where  Ed- 
win restored  the  ancient  brotherhood  to  splendor  a 
thousand  years  ago,  as  the  tradition  runs,  and  so  at 
last  into  the  ocean  that  sends  its  salted  sweetness 
round  the  world. 

Brethren,  this  is  the  second  and  greater  reason 
for  our  joy  to-night  and  thanksgiving  to  God  and 
the  Grand  Master,  and  to  the  generous  heart  and 
hand  of  the  brotherhood  in  the  city  and  State  of 
New  York.  This  temple  of  ours  is  to  me  as  that 
river  I  see,  as  I  talk  to  you,  reflecting  the  stars, 
and  whose  sweet  noises  have  not  died  out  of  my 
heart  in  all  these  forty  years.  The  great  and  sweet 
beneficence  which  lay  in  the  purpose  of  the  build- 
ers— may  I  not  keep  to  my  figure — has  been  tum- 
bling into  the  cavern  of  debt.  The  honor  of  the 
temple  and  the  brotherhood  must  be  maintained;  it 
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has  been  maintained  at  this  great  and  heavy  cost. 
But  now  the  waters  of  life  leap  out  into  the  sun 
again,  or  shall  I  say  you  have  closed  the  great 
cavern  and  made  a  new  channel  in  which  they  will 
flow  on  through  a  time  we  cannot  dream  of,  as  the 
waters  flow  down  my  bonnie  northern  dale — bless- 
ing little  children,  blessing  way-worn  men,  blessing 
widowed  women,  blessing  wherever  they  flow.  The 
channel  is  clean  and  sweet  down  to  the  sea — causing 
the  flowers  to  bloom,  causing  the  plants  to 
grow,  touching  all  things  with  its  bounty,  a 
River  of  the  Water  of  Life.  May  God  and 
good  and  faithful  men  have  the  beneficence  in 
their  holy  keeping.  May  men  be  raised  up,  yes,  and 
women,  too,  in  the  generations  to  come,  as  faithful 
to  its  true  administration  as  our  good  Grand  Master 


and  his  .faithful  helpers  have  been  for  its  rescue 
from  the  yawning  chasm — "the  hell-pot  of  debt" 
May  they  sleep  o'  nights  now  sound  jand  sweet, 
eight  hours  without  waking,  every  one  of  them;  and 
get  up  with  wings  on  their  feet  to  go  forth  to  their 
labor  for  the  brotherhood;  and  for  their  own  homes 
and  fortunes;  for  the  highest  interests  of  humanity 
and  for  God  over  all,  whose  name  we  praise  for  the 
inspiration  and  strength  in  the  past,  and  on  whose 
help  we  rely  for  the  time  to  come.  Amen. 

The  reading  of  telegrams  and  letters  of  con- 
gratulation were  other  features  of  the  pro- 
gramme which  commanded  attention  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Worrell  pronounced  the  benediction 
as  the  meeting  terminated. 


CHAPTER  X. 


ANOTHER  FAIR-SITE  FOR  THE  ASYLUM^ 


§[  HORTLY  after  Grand  Master 
Lawrence  started  his  debt-paying 
crusade  many  ladies  whose  hus- 
^  bands,  fathers,  or  brothers,  or 
cousins,  maybe,  belonged  to  the  fraternity,  and 
who  therefore  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  move- 
ment, determined  to  aid  it  in  the  most  practical 
way,  and  a  fair  was  suggested,  possibly  be- 
cause on  two  previous  occasions  such  a  means 
of  raising  money  had  been  successfully  inau- 
gurated and  carried  out,  and  because  it  was  a 
scheme  in  which  women  could  co-operate  in 
every  imaginable  way.  To  get  the  matter  out 
of  the  stage  of  informal  talk  a  meeting  of  the 
wives  of  the  resident  Grand  officers  was  held 
in  the  Grand  Master's  room,  Masonic  Hall,  on 
the  afternoon  of  April  2,  1887,  when  it  was 
decided  to  proceed  with  the  arrangements  for 
a  fair.  It  was  on  motion  decreed  that  the  pro- 
ceeds should  be  turned  over  to  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter **to  be  used  by  him  in  the  payment  of  the 
quota,  or  such  portion  thereof,  of  the  debt  due 
from  Lodges  who  are  unable  to  pay  their  full 
quota."  The  money  not  so  appropriated  was 
to  be  devoted  to  the  Asylum  fund.  Mrs.  Law- 
rence was  chairman  of  the  Masonic  Fair  As- 
sociation, Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Burnham,  vice 
chairman,  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Harper,  secretary, 
and  an  executive  committee  of  twenty-five  la- 
dies was  appointed,  headed  by  those  first 
named.  After  several  meetings  of  this  com- 
mittee had  been  held  a  meeting  of  the  wives  of 
Masters  of  Lodges  in  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn was  called  and  held  in  tlie  Austin  room  on 
May  II.    It  was  largely  attended.    As  a  re- 


sult the  fair  was  fully  decided  upon,  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  bring  the  matter  fully 
before  the  **wives,  mothers,  sisters  and  daugh- 
ters of  Masons  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,"  to  solicit  their  co-operation  and 
to  devise  means  whereby  sub-committees  of 
ladies  might  be  formed  in  connection  with 
each  Lodge. 

The  summer  was  busily  spent  in  gathering 
contributions  and  perfecting  arrangements. 
Circulars  were  sent  out  asking  for  co-operation 
and  gifts  of  money,  and  when  the  practical  de- 
tails were  fairly  completed  it  was  determined 
to  ask  the  Grand  Master  to  enlist  the  brethren 
in  the  scheme,  to  set  them  to  work  gathering 
in  contributions  and  promote  its  success  in 
other  ways.  This  was  done  and  an  auxiliary 
committee  of  active  members  of  Lodges  was 
formed.  The  date  for  the  fair  was  definitely 
fixed  to  begin  on  November  28  and  John 
Boyd,  Past  Grand  Treasurer,  was  elected 
Treasurer  of  the  Association.  As  time  went 
on,  however,  one  important  change  was  made 
in  the  scheme  of  the  fair.  The  Grand  Master 
had  determined  that  the  brethren  of  the 
Lodges  ought  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the 
debt  themselves,  especially  as  the  matter  was 
now  on  the  basis  of  a  business  transaction  in 
which  the  Lodges  were  to  be  relieved  of  the 
fifty-cent  tax  and  had  no  right  to  expect  to 
have  their  quota  paid  as  a  result  of  an  appeal 
to  the  generosity  of  the  public  or  the  brethren. 
Besides  an  idea  had  sprung  up  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  fair  were  to  be  devoted  to  paying 
the  quota  of  Lodges  which  were  in  arrears 
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when  the  Grand  Master's  campaign  closed,  ir- 
respective of  the  ability  of  such  Lodges  ulti- 
mately to  pay  the  quota.  This  gave  rise,  as 
usual,  to  many  absurd  rumors,  charges  of  fa- 
voritism, and  it  was  said  that  some  Lodges 
which  had  intended  to  pay  were  holding  back, 
thinking  that  if  a  division  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  fair  was  to  be  made  they  were  as  much 
entitled  to  a  share  in  such  assistance  as  were 
some  others  whose  names  in  that  connection 
were  being  mentioned.  To  settle  all  such  er- 
rors, to  carry  out  the  Grand  Master's  ideas  of 


JOHN  BOYD. 


equal  justice,  and  to  have  one  clearly  defined 
and  single  aim  in  view  it  was  decided  at  a 
meeting  of  the  ladies  held  on  November  2  that 
"the  proceeds  of  the  fair  shall  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  Asylum  Fund."  This  decision 
was  regarded  as  eminently  satisfactory  on  all 
sides. 

Into  all  the  details  of  the  arrangements  for 
the  fair  we  need  not  enter.  Those  interested 
certainly  had  little  time  for  rest  or  recreation 
throughout  the  summer  of  1887,  but  there  was 


a  helpful  feeling  all  round  which  from  the  very 
inception  seemed  to  presage  success.  When 
the  time  came  for  receiving  contributions 
goods  poured  into  Masonic  Hall  from  all  quar- 
ters and  of  all  sorts.  Pianos,  pictures,  organs, 
sewing  machines,  groceries,  jewelry,  provi- 
sions, bric-a-brac,  dry  goods,  knitted  goods, 
fancy  goods,  furniture,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell 
what  not  were  carried  into  the  building  until  it 
looked  like  a  wholesale  emporium  of  no  par- 
ticular business.  But  deft  and  wiHing  work- 
ers quickly  arranged  all  this  mass  into  orderly 
proportions,  and  when  the  day  came  for  the 
opening  the  Grand  Lodge  room  was  found 
divided  into  forty-eight  booths,  all  tastefully 
arranged  and  full  to  overflowing,  while  the 
main  halls  and  corridors  were  used  as  annexes. 
The  opening  exercises  were  held  on  the  after- 
noon of  November  28,  and,  as  was  natural, 
they  were  made  the  occasion  of  considerable 
ceremony.  The  late  Brother  George  W.  Mor- 
gan presided  at  the  organ  and  among  other 
things  rendered  the  **Hallelujah  Chorus"  with 
the  accompaniment  of  a  military  band  made 
up  of  members  of  St.  Cecile  Lodge.  No.  568. 
The  formal  entry  of  the  Ladies  Committee 
and  of  the  Grand  officers  was  the  occasion  of 
hearty  demonstrations,  and  ^when  tnese  pre- 
liminary exercises  were  over  and  the  divine 
blessing  had  been  invoked  by  the  Rev.  Floyd 
F.  West,  John  J.  Gorman,  as  chairman  of  the 
auxiliary  executive  committee,  addressed  the 
Grand  Master  as  follows: 

In  the  month  of  May.  1887,  about  forty  ladies, 
wives  of  Master  Masons,  held  a  meeting  and  per- 
fected an  organization,  having  for  its  object  the 
accumulation  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  'Trustees  of  the  Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum 
Fund"  in  building  an  asylum  in  the  near  future  for 
aged  and  decrepit  Masons,  their  wives,  widows,  and 
orphans. 

The  ladies  decided  to  hold  a  grand  Masonic  fair 
for  that  purpose,  and  at  their  meeting  held  Octo- 
ber 5th,  requested  the  Grand  Master  to  call  on  the 
Freemasons  to  assist  them.  In  compliance  with 
that  request  Most  Worshipful  Frank  R.  Lawrence, 
Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
called  a  meeting  of  the  officers  of  Lodges  located  in 
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the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  to  be  held  in 
the  Grand  Lodge  room  on  October  19,  at  which  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  assist  the  ladies  in  their 
laudable  undertaking.  The  Grand  Master  was  re- 
quested to  appoint  an  Executive  Committee  to  take 
entire  charge  of  the  work.  Such  Committee  was 
appointed,  numbering  about  two  hundred.  They 
held  their  first  meeting  on  October  22d.  and  or- 
ganized by  electing  Right  Worshipful  John  J.  Gor- 
man, Chairman;  Right  Worshipful  E.  B.  Harper, 
First  Vice-Chairman:  Right  Worshipful  Theodore 
A.  Taylor,  Second  Vice-Chairman;  Right  Worship- 
ful John  Boyd,  Treasurer,  and  Brother  Eugene  S. 
Eunson,  Secretary. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  divided  into  twen- 
ty-one sub-committees,  to  which  were  committed  all 
the  details  of  the  work.  A  meeting  was  held  on 
October  24th,  at  which  the  sub-committees  were  ap- 
pointed, and  that  same  evening  were  in  active  dis- 
charge of  their  respective  duties,  the  result  of  which 
is  now  before  us  in  nearly  fifty  tables  filled  with 
most  beautiful  and  costly  goods,  and  nearly  five 
hundred  ladies  in  attendance  at  them,  giving  their 
valuable  services  gratuitously,  with  no  thought  of 
fee  or  reward  except  that  which  may  come  from  the 
happy  reflections  consequent  upon  each  having 
acted  well  her  part  in  this  great  and  noble  work  of 
charity.  And  now.  Most  Worshipful  Sir,  in  behalf 
of  the  Ladies*  Masonic  Fair  Association  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
to  the  Freemasons  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
through  their  Grand  Master,  the  Masonic  Fair  of 
1887. 

The  Grand  Master  responded  as  follows: 
Brother  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Brethren: — It  is 
not  often  that  so  pleasant  a  task  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  Grand  Master  of  Masons  as  that  which  I  am 
now  requested  to  perform.  Looking  about  me  at 
this  bright  and  bewildering  scene,  this  endless  vari- 
ety of  objects,  representing  such  great  labor  and 
such  great  value,  I  am  amazed  at  what  you  have 
been  able  to  accomplish. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  paying  what 
remains  of  the  debt  upon  this  property,  feeling  that 
until  the  last  dollar  of  that  indebtedness  is  actually 
paid  the  attention  of  the  Grand  Master  and  his 
official  associates  must  not  be  diverted  to  any  other 
object,  however  worthy.  For  this  reason  I  have 
been  able  to  spend  but  little  time  with  those  who 
have  so  earnestly  labored  for  the  success  of  your 
present  endeavor,  and  I  confess  to  having  been  a 
little  skeptical  at  times  as  to  some  of  the  statements 
which  came  to  me  as  to  your  progress;  but  now.  be- 
holding the  results  of  your  labor  and  your  skill. 


I  am  ready  to  say,  in  the  words  of  the  queen  of  old, 
**Behold,  the.  half  of  the  greatness  of  thy  wisdom 
was  not  told  me,  for  thou  exceedest  the  fame  that  I 
heard."  Upon  behalf  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  I  accept  with  deepest  appre- 
ciation this  gracious  and  noble  offering. 

We  take  to-day  the  first  decisive  step  toward  the 
final  stage  of  a  great  and  glorious  purpose  which 
has  long  enlisted  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  Ma- 
sonic craft. 

The  charity  in  behalf  of  which  you  labor,  the 
Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund,  originated  nearly 
fifty  years  ago;  its  purpose  being  the  establishment 
of  an  asylum  for  destitute  Masons  and  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  Masons.  The  building  in 
which  we  now  assemble  was  erected  as  a  means  to 
this  end,  it  being  intended  that  its  revenues  should 
form  a  fund  from  which  the  asylum  might  be  per- 
petually maintained. 

For  more  than  a  generation  our  brethren  of  that 
time  prosecuted  the  task  with  the  greatest  ardor, 
giving  of  their  means  with  a  liberality  worthy  of  so 
sacred  a  purpose,  and  in  perfect  faith  that  success 
would  follow  their  efforts.  Their  hopes  were 
doomed  to  grievous  disappointment,  for  when  at 
last  this  building  was  completed  it  was  encumbered 
by  a  debt  so  large  as  not  only  to  prevent  the  use  of 
its  revenues  for  their  intended  object,  but  also,  for  a 
time,  to  threaten  ruin  to  the  entire  undertaking. 

To  meet  this  debt  unusual  burdens  were  placed 
upon  the  members  of  our  craft,  but  even  this  did  not 
suffice.  The  interest  charges  were  enormous;  the 
debt  itself  could  be  reduced  but  little  from  year  to 
year;  the  ardent  spirit  which  once  prevailed  in  the 
fraternity  was  succeeded  by  a  degree  of  apathy  al- 
most akin  to  despair;  and  for  an  extended  period  the 
debt  lay  heavily  upon  us,  exhausting  the  resources 
of  the  Lodges  and  blighting  the  energies  of  their 
members.  Some  two  years  ago  the  debt  amounted 
to  but  little  less  than  $500,000.  We  then  began 
an  effort  for  its  payment,  and  that  endeavor  is  now 
being  actively  pushed  forward  to  success. 

At  this  time  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  debt 
has  been  paid,  and  the  obligations  by  which  it  was 
represented  have  been  redeemed  and  cancelled. 
Only  about  $160,000  now  remains  to  be  provided 
for,  and  that  amount  we  may  justly  expect  to  re- 
ceive through  the  efforts  of  thoje  in  our  fraternity 
whose  share  of  the  debt  has  not  yet  been  contrib- 
uted. Many  of  our  brethren,  dispersed  in  every 
portion  of  the  State,  are  now  zealously  laboring  to 
accomplish  this  end,  and  the  determination  is  gen- 
eral that  the  effort  shall  steadily  be  continued  until 
the  last  penny  of  this  obligation  is  finally  extin- 
guished. 
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We  have  now.  at  last,  reached  a  point  at  which 
provision  may  wisely  be  begun  for  tlte  erection  of 
the  Asylum,  and  to  that  purpose  the  proceeds  of  the 
fair  which  we  arc  now  about  to  open  will  be  set 
apart.  It  is  hoped  that  through  your  efforts  and 
other  generous  aid  a  building  fund  will  be  created 
so  that  as  soon  as  the  fraternity  shall  have  entirely 
freed  itself  from  debt  it  may  at  once  proceed  to  the 
consummation  of  its  cherished  purpose. 

To  the  many  ladies  who  have  devoted  months  of 
patient  toil  to  this  undertaking,  it  is  impossible  to 
express  in  words  the  deep  sense  of  obligation  which 
the  fraternity  in  whose  behalf  I  speak  must  ever 
feel;  while  to  the  Lodges  and  brethren  who  have 
united  with  them  no  generous  brother  will  deny  the 
highest  measure  of  praise.  It  seems  but  yesterday 
that  these  same  Lodges  were  being  appealed  to  to 
pay  their  proportion  of  our  debt,  a  task  which  many 
of  them  regarded  as  beyond  their  means.  To-day, 
having  paid  their  part  of  the  debt,  they  seem 
strengthened  rather  than  exhausted  by  the  effort, 
and  hasten  to  demonstrate  by  this  further  purely 
free-will  offering  the  reality  of  their  devotion  to  the 
principles  which,  as  Masons,  we  hold  most  dear. 

Let  those  of  their  sister  Lodges  to  whom  the 
debt  still  seems  a  formidable  obstacle  take  courage 
from  this! 

The  success  of  the  fair  seems  already  assured,  and 
something  more  than  financial  success  will  follow. 
This  happy  unison  of  ladies  and  brethren  will  give 
assurance  to  every  Mason  that  the  asylum,  so  long 
cherished  and  so  long  deferred,  is  at  last  to  become 
a  reality;  while  to  the  many  Lodges  and  brethren 
whose  proportion  of  the  debt  still  remains  wholly 
or  in  part  unpaid,  this  noble  example  must  surely  af- 
ford an  additional  incentive  to  its  speedy  payment. 

Within  the  past  two  weeks  I  have  travelled  about 
a  thousand  miles  through  different  portions  of  the 
State,  visiting  the  brethren  of  various  localities.  I 
find  the  fraternity,  almost  without  exception,  pros- 
perous, united,  keenly  alive  to  the  lessons  of  the 
past,  and  filled  with  brighest  hopes  for  the  future. 

Upon  one  of  these  visits,  while  standing  on  the 
brow  of  a  commanding  hill  overlooking  a  scene  of 
rare  beauty,  near  a  thriving  village  which  is  the 
seat  of  a  great  institution  of  learning.  I  was  shown 
a  tract  of  fertile  land  which  the  brethren  and  citi- 
zens of  the  locality  propose  to  offer  as  a  site  for  the 
asylum.  This  was  but  one  of  numerous  sites,  each 
possessing  many  advantages  and  from  among  which 
the  fraternity  will  be  at  liberty  to  choo.se  when  the 
time  to  make  a  selection  shall  arrive;  but.  looking 
upon  that  scene,  the  period  was  brought  vividly  be- 
fore the  mind  when,  in  some  convenient  spot  far 
from  the  noise  of  th^  city,  the  asylum  shall  arise  to 


crown  with  success  the  labors  of  so  many  years,  and 
to  provide  an  abiding  shelter  for  the  destitute  crafts- 
men, the  widow  and  the  orphan,  the  helpless  and 
the  dependent,  who  cry  to  us  for  aid  in  the  name  of 
God  and  humanity. 

In  a  little  time,  if  every  Mason  will  but  do  his 
duty,  not  only  will  our  time-honored  fraternity  stand 
free  from  debt,  but  with  choice  land  in  various  lo- 
calities awaiting  our  selection,  with  a  building  fund 
in  readiness,  with  all  the  revenues  of  this  splendid 
property  at  command,  and  such  additions  to  them  as 
charitably  disposed  persons  will  unquestionably 
make,  it  will  be  within  the  power  of  our  craft  to 
establish  and  maintain  an  institution  which  for  no- 
bility and  usefulness  shall  hardly  be  surpassed  by 
my  other  within  this  great  and  prosperous  State. 
In  the  time  of  its  prosperity  the  Masonic  fraternity 
will  never  fail  to  hold  in  grateful  remembrance  the 
many  generous  and  devoted  women  whose  past  and 
present  efforts  have  been  so  freely  given  in  its  be- 
half. You  are  here  not  for  speech,  but  for  action, 
and  I  must  not  longer  delay  the  commencement  of 
your  more  interesting  proceedings. 

At  the  request  of  the  "Ladies'  Masonic  Fair  As- 
sociation" and  of  the  committee  of  brethren  who 
have  acted  in  conjunction  with  that  organization,  I 
have  now  the  pleasure  to  declare  that  the  fair  is 
open. 

The  fair  continued  until  December  17  and 
while  it  lasted  the  Masonic  Hall  was  one  of  the 
most  attractive  spots  and  one  of  the  busiest  in 
Xew  York.  Its  story  is  simply  that  of  all 
other  affairs  of  its  kind,  except  that  the  ladies 
seemed  to  outdo  such  efforts  by  their  zeal  to 
swell  the  receipts.  The  object  was  so  clear- 
cut  and  commendable  and  the  certainty  of  the 
rigid  application  of  every  cent  possible  to  the 
grand  charity  in  view,  that  the  visitors  to  the 
fair  were  willing  victims  to  the  pleasant  traps 
set  out  for  them  not  only  in  the  Grand  Lodge 
room,  but  throughout  the  building,  and  night 
after  night,  although  the  stock  of  goods  was 
depleted,  the  receipts  seemed  to  increase. 
Where  all  worked  so  well  it  would  be  invidious 
to  present  any  details,  so  the  whole  may  be 
summed  up  by  stating  that  when  the  fair 
closed  $75,000  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Grand  Master  for  the  Asylum  fund  and 
$1,352.37  was  afterward  added  to  that  sum 
when  the  final  settlement  was  made.  Little 
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wonder  is  it  that  when  the  report  of  that  fair 
was  submitted  to  the  Grand  Lodge  that  the 
following  resolution  should  be  unanimously 
passed:  "That  the  thanks  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  emi- 
nently due  and  are  hereby  most  heartily  ten- 
dered to  the  Ladies'  Masonic  Fair  Association 
for  the  magnificent  result  which  accompanied 
the  labor  of  their  hands,  voluntarily  and  most 
cheerfully  given  in  aid  of  the  Asylum."  To 
further  acknowledge  and  at  the  same  time  to 
commemorate  the  memorable  work  done  in 
aid  of  Hall  and  Asylum  by  the  ladies  in  con- 
nection with  this  fair  and  its  predecessors  a 
memorial  tablet  with  the  following  inscription 
has  been  placed  in  the  main  corridor  of  the 
Masonic  Hall: 

In 

Grateful  Recognition 

of  the 
Voluntary  Services 
Rendered  by  the 
Ladies*  Masonic  Fair  Association, 
1866— 1873— 1887, 
in  and  of  the 
Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund. 
"An  absolutely  unselfish  task, 
the  outcome  of  a  pure  desire 
to  do  good  for  the  sake  of 
doing  good." 

As  soon  as  the  Asylum  appeared  possible 
by  the  certainty  of  the  clearing  away  of  the 
debt — the  real  rubbish  of  the  Temple — the 
brethren  seemed  ready  to  rush  forward  to 
make  it  an  accomplished  fact,  and  but  for  the 
determination  of  the  Grand  Master  that  not  a 
cent  should  be  spent  for  Asylum  purposes  un- 
til the  debt  had  been  extinguished  on  the  Hall 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  extravagances  might  not 
have  been  committed  under  the  impulse  of  the 
prevailing  enthusiasm.  Indeed  long  before  the 
clearance  of  the  debt  was  an  accomplished 
fact,  gifts  of  money  for  the  Asylum  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Grand  Master,  but  these,  like  the 
sum  received  from  the  fair,  were  carefully  laid 
aside  until  the  main  battle  had  been  fairly  won, 
when  it  would  be  time  enough  to  enjoy  the 


fruits  of  the  victory.  In  1888,  however,  the 
end  was  so  clearly  foreseen  that  the  Grand 
Master  appointed  a  committee  to  determine 
upon  a  site  for  the  proposed  Asylum.  That 
committee  included  W.  A.  Brodie,  C.  Roome, 
C.  M.  Staflford,  Charles  W.  Mead,  Cyrus 
Stewart,  Charles  M.  Williams,  Myron  W.  Von 
Auken,  Henry  T.  Dana,  and  Elton  T.  Ran- 
som. While  every  member  may  be  credited, 
should  be  credited,  with  honest  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  duties  of  this  committee,  it 
must  be  stated  that  its  moving  spirit  was  Past 
Grand  Master  Brodie,  and  that  in  connection 
with  it  he  spared  neither  time  nor  travel.  The 
requirements  for  the  site  of  the  home  were: 
First,  centrality  of  location,  as  near  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  State  as  possible;  sec- 
ond, accessibility  by  existing  lines  of  travel; 
third,  perfect  water  supply;  fourth,  sewerage 
facilities,  and,  fifth,  perfect  adaptability  of  the 
site  for  the  purposes,  present  and  future,  of 
the  Asylum.  As  soon  as  the  committee  was 
organized  they  found  quite  a  number  of  sites 
offered  by  various  parties  and  on  various 
terms  awaiting  their  consideration.  Some  of 
these  were  at  once  rejected,  such  as  two  on 
Long  Island,  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not 
fulfill  the  first  requirement  of  centrality.  To 
enable  them  to  carry  out  their  work  impar- 
tially, the  Grand  Lodge  had  limited  the  time 
for  receiving  proposals  for  sites  to  Sept.  15, 
1888,  and  when  that  date  closed  they  had  be- 
fore them  quite  a  number  of  propositions  from 
which  it  seemed  certain  a  selection  would  be 
made.  These  sites  were  at  Auburn,  Bing- 
hamton,  Ithaca,  Lockport,  Rome,  Syracuse 
and  Utica.  All  the  sites  were  offered  on  pecu- 
liarly advantageous  terms  and  all  had  more  or 
less  recommendations  peculiar  to  themselves, 
while  in  some  instances  the  municipality  near- 
est each  added  special  inducements.  But  the 
most  munificent  offer  was  in  connection  with 
the  site  at  Lockport,  the  homestead  of  Gov- 
ernor Washington  Hunt,  known  as  Wyndham 
Lawn,  and  comprising  some  eighty  acres  of 
land  beautifully  laid  out,  which  was  tendered 
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as  a  free  gift  to  the  fraternity  by  John  Hodge, 
Junior  Grand  Warden,  and  afterward  Grand 
Master,  and  it  was  with  deep  regret  that  the 
committee  felt  impelled  to  reject  the  generous 
offer  solely  because  the  site  was  not  sufficiently 
central.  After  a  careful  study  of  all  the  others, 
a  study  which  in  each  case  was  the  result  of 
personal  inspection,  the  committee  finally 
limited  their  choice  to  those  sites  offered  at 
Auburn,  Binghamton,  Rome  and  Utica,  and  a 
sub-committee  again  visited  those  cities  to 
make  various  inquiries,  mainly  as  to  what  the 
respective  municipalities  were  willing  to  do  in 
regard  to  water  supply,  local  transportation  in 
the  way  of  horse  or  electric  cars,  and  the  like, 
and  when  the  whole  committee  met  again  and 
the  sub-committee  reported  it  was  seen,  by  a 
ballot  vote,  that  the  majority  favored  the  site 
offered  at  Utica.  This  was  the  Morgan  But- 
ler farm,  135  acres.  In  many  respects  it  was 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  while  the  matter 
was  waiting  final  adjudication,  pending  the 
final  stages  after  which  reconsideration  would 
have  been  practically  impossible,  an  offer  was 
made  to  the  committee  on  exceptionally  ad- 
vantageous terms  of  the  property  known  as 


the  Utica  Driving  Park.  This  was  160  acres, 
lying  partly  in  the  city  of  Utica,  the  mag- 
nificent site  on  which  the  Asylum  now  stands. 
The  value  of  the  property  was  $75,000,  and  to- 
wards this  the  owner,  Hon.  C.  W.  Hutchinson, 
a  member  of  Utica  Lodge,  No.  47,  offered  to 
donate  $25,000,  the  city  of  Utica  $30,000,  leav- 
ing $20,000  to  be  paid  by  the  fraternity.  A 
series  of  visits  followed,  at  each  of  which  it 
seemed  more  apparent  that  an  ideal  site  had 
at  length  been  discovered,  and  the  purchase  of 
the  property  was  agreed  to  by  the  committee 
on  the  terms  above  stated.  Their  action  was 
fully  indorsed  and  concluded  by  the  action  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  at  the  meeting  of  1889,  when 
the  payment  of  the  $20,000  necessary  to  ac- 
quire possession  was  agreed  to.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  report  the  committee  submitted 
a  series  of  practical  suggestions  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  proposed  institution  and  the 
general  policy  of  its  management,  most  of 
which  were  ultimately  adopted  when  the  build- 
ing was  completed  and  the  long-expected 
Home  (as  it  is  called)  became  one  of  the  at- 
tractions of  Utica  and  the  brightest  gem  in 
the  Masonic  history  of  the  State. 


CHAPTER  XL 


SOME  FEATURES  OF  LAWRENCES  ADMINISTRATION. 


HE  leading  features,  the  grand 
features,  of  Frank  R.  Lawrence's 
four  years  of  administration  were 
the  clearing  away  of  the  rubbish  of 
debt  and  the  practical  founding  of  the  Asylum, 
and  as  the  years  recede  and  details  are  grad- 
ually being  forgotten  it  will  be  by  these 
achievements  his  name  will  be  best,  remem- 
bered by  the  craft.  Certainly  throughout 
those  years  they  overshadowed  everything 
else,  yet  those  who  were  members  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  at  that  time  know  that  there 
were  countless  other  matters  which  called 
forth  attention,  the  very  matters  which  had  so 
fully  engrossed  the  time  and  administrative  ef- 
forts of  so  many  of  his  predecessors.  In  fact, 
the  four  years  under  notice  were  more  brim- 
ful of  these  details,  for  a  new  life  seemed  to 
spring  up  everywhere  in  the  craft,  its  activities 
were  branching  out  in  every  direction  and  this 
healthfulness,  these  activities  naturally  called 
into  play  more  action  on  the  part  of  the  Grand 
Master,  and,  great  though  the  exertions  were 
which  the  debt  question  involved,  or  perplex- 
ing as  were  the  cares  attendant  upon  the 
Asylum  question,  not  one  of  what  might  be 
called,  for  the  time,  minor  details  escaped  the 
most  careful  attention,  and  no  duty,  however 
trivial,  which  had  to  be  done  was  left  undone. 
The  writer  of  this  history,  being  a  member  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  during  much  of  that  time, 
can  testify  to  all  this  from  his  own  knowledge, 
but  the  records  of  the  time  are  evidence 
enough. 

To  some  of  these  details  we  may  now  briefly 
call  attention  for  the  sake  of  their  historical 


import.  The  quality  of  the  new  spirit  which 
the  Grand  Master  infused  in  the  craft  may  be 
best  understood  from  the  progressive  number 
of  initiations  each  year.  In  1885  there  were 
only  1,890;  in  1886,  practically  the  first  of  the 
debt-raising  years,  there  were  3,312;  in  1887, 
3,593;  in  1888,  3,973;  in  1889,  4,2I2.  For 
these  years  the  number  of  Master  Masons  in- 
creased thus  from  71,977  in  1885;  in  1886,  72,- 
113;  in  1887,  72,625;  in  1888,  74,065,  and  in 
1889,  75,775.  The  extent  of  the  increase  was 
even  much  better  than  these  figures  show,  for 
as  soon  as  the  debt-clearing  scheme  was  fairly 
launched  the  Lodges  by  suspension  threw  off 
many  whose  names  they  had  been  carrying  for 
years,  names  which  virtually  had  ceased  to  be 
anything  but  names  to  their  Lodges,  while 
many  lukewarm  brethren  in  -  alarm  secured 
their  demits  or  got  rid  of  all  anxiety  over  the 
debt  question  by  simply  ignoring  their  obliga- 
tions and  allowing  their  names  to  be  dropped 
from  the  rolls.  The  craft  was  all  the  better 
for  being  purged  of  such  material,  material 
which  it  should  never  have  possessed.  The 
increase  in  membership  was  in  every  way 
healthy,  and  experience  has  since  amply  shown 
was  on  the  whole  of  a  much  higher  standard 
than  had  been  set  in  the  past.  There  was 
something  so  chivalrous  in  the  debt-clearing 
campaign  that,  even  amid  the  early  discour- 
agements, marked  it  out  for  ultimate  success 
and  gave  the  institution  a  deeper  hold  than 
ever  in  the  esteem  of  the  community  and  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  profane.  Then 
the  increase  was  mainly  directed  so  as  to 
strengthen  existing  Lodges,  for  Grand  Master 
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Lawrence,  more  than  even  his  predecessors, 
set  his  face  resolutely  against  the  introduction 
of  new  Lodges  on  the  roll.  In  his  first  year, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  he  did  not  issue 
a  warrant,  or  even  a  dispensation  for  a  single 
Lodge.  In  his  second  year  he  issued  one  dis- 
pensation, that  for  Whitney's  Point  Lodge, 
No.  795,  and  in  his  fourth  year,  two.  that  for 
Dolgeville  Lodge,  No.  796,  and  that  for  Frank 
R.  Lawrence  Lodge,  No.  797.  In  connection 
with  this  subject  he  said,  in  his  closing  ad- 
dress to  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1889: 

I  most  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
that  the  policy  of  recent  years  with  respect  to  the 
erection  of  new  Lodges  be  rigidly  adhered  to  in  the 
future.  No  one  familiar  with  the  subject  can  doubt 
that  the  number  of  Lodges  is,  with  exceptions  which 
are  few  and  rare,  sufficiently  great  to  meet  all 
proper  requirements  of  the  fraternity  within  our 
jurisdiction;  and  save  as  these  exceptions  shall  from 
time  to  time  present  themselves  it  is  my  very  firm 
belief  that  any  increase  whatever  in  the  number  of 
our  subordinate  Lodges  is  far  more  likely  to  be  de- 
trimental than  advantageous  to  the  true  interests 
of  the  fraternity. 

By  refusing  to  issue  a  warrant  for  a  new- 
Lodge  in  Honduras,  Central  America,  on  the 
ground  that  a  Lodge  at  such  a  distance  could 
only  be  governed  with  difficulty  and  even  at 
best  might  lead  to  foreign  complications,  the 
Grand  Master  established  a  precedent  so  clear- 
ly and  so  forcibly  that  we  are  not  aware  that 
even  a  suggestion  to  depart  from  it  has  since 
been  made. 

Probably  no  sterner  rebuke  was  ever  pre- 
viously given  to  a  Lodge  of  unworthy  Masons 
— or  rather  a  Lodge  the  working  majority  of 
which  were  unworthy  Masons — than  was  ad- 
ministered by  Grand  Master  Lawrence  in  1887 
in  the  case  of  Prudence  Lodge,  No.  632.  This 
Lodge  was  what  might  be  termed  a  strong 
one,  having  over  200  members,  and  in  its 
earlier  stages  it  was  a  reputable,  hard-working 
and  honorable  body.  But  somehow  it  fell, 
gradually,  into  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous 
gang  who  cared  nothing  for  Masonry  except 
the  fact  that  membership  in  it  gave  them  a 


certain  standing  in  the  community,  a  certain 
degree  of  respectability  which  their  personal 
characters  certainly  did  not  warrant.  Some 
even  had  a  sort  of  vague  idea  that  by  the 
strength  of  their  Masonic  connection  a  certain 
protecting  shield  would  be  thrown  around 
them  should  they  cross  the  thin  line  that  di- 
vided their  lives  from  those  of  the  recognized 
criminal  classes.  As  these  men  assumed 
prominence  in  the  Lodge  the  respectable 
members — by  far  the  majority — gradually 
withdrew  from  all  active  participation,  but  re- 
tained their  membership  hoping,  as  many  of 
them  afterward  said,  that  the  disreputable  ele- 
ment would  somehow  be  retired  or  would  turn 
their  attention  to  some  other  fad  and  in  time 
permit  Prudence  Lodge  to  resume  its  old- 
time- staidness  and  the  characteristics  in  keep- 
ing with  its  name.  By  this  course,  however, 
they  simply  rendered  themselves  liable  to  Ma- 
sonic law,  although  their  reasoning  as  to  the 
short-lived  interest  of  the  disreputable  workers 
in  the  Lodge  was  probably  correct.  But  while 
the  latter  were  in  power  they  made  the  most 
of  it.  Professional  gamblers  and  blacklegs, 
keepers  of  notorious  resorts  and  shady  char- 
acters of  all  grades  were  initiated,  passed, 
raised  and  accepted  as  members.  All  this 
became  notorious,  some  of  its  details  even 
found  their  way  into  the  pubhc  prints,  until 
after  the  usual  fraternal  warnings  the  Grand 
Master  became  satisfied  that  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  Masonry  summary  action  should  be 
taken,  and  on  Sept.  20,  1886,  he  ordered  the 
warrant  of  Prudence  Lodge  to  be  suspended. 
This  order  was  carried  out  by  the  Deputy  of 
the  seventh  district,  George  W.  Cregier,  one 
of  the  most  devoted  of  the  Grand  Master's 
rides  for  three  years,  and  the  warrant  was  duly 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Secretary. 
Eight  of  the  members  of  the  Lodge  were  tried 
on  charges  and  seven  were  expelled,  the 
charges  against  the  other  being  withdrawn,  as 
he  was  about  passing  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
all  earthly  judges.  Then  the  Master  of  the 
Lodge  and  his  predecessor  were  tried  and  ex- 
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pelled.  These  trials  revealed  such  a  disreputa- 
ble condition  of  affairs  that  the  Grand  Master 
decided  that  the  only  effective  way  to  purify 
the  Lodge  was  to  wipe  it  out  altogether,  and, 
accordingly.  District  Deputy  Cregier  preferred 
charges  against  all  the  members  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  charter  was  in  the  custody  of 
them  all  and  that  they  were  all  equally  re- 
sponsible, by  practically  deserting  it  for  its 
misuse.  The  Committee  on  Warrants,  before 
whom  the  matter  came,  said:  **While  the  of- 
fense of  the  existing  members  of  the  Lodge 
consists  rather  in  acts  of  omission  than  of 
commission,  yet  we  believe  that  for  the  good 
of  the  fraternity  the  warrant  of  the  Lodge 
should  be  forfeited  and  the  Lodge  pass  out  of 
existence.  In  this  way  only  can  the  stamp  of 
condenmation  of  the  fraternity  be  placed  upon 
proceedings  of  a  like  nature."  This  view  w^as 
entertained  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  1887  and 
Prudence  Lodge  was  removed  from  the  roll. 
It  was  certainly  a  piece  of  Spartan-like  dis- 
cipline for  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Lodge,  but  no  one  can  say  it  was  undeserved. 
Many  believed  that  the  punishment  was  too 
severe,  but  the  fact  that  one  of  Frank  R.  Law- 
rence's most  conservative  successors,  John 
Stewart,  had  to  administer  precisely  similar 
discipline  in  connection  with  another  Lodge, 
for  precisely  similar  reasons,  shows  that  even 
the  drastic  punishment  inflicted  was  not  se- 
vere enough  to  act  as  a  deterrent.  However 
individuals  may  have  been  hurt,  the  procedure 
in  connection  with  Prudence  Lodge  redound- 
ed to  the  credit  of  the  entire  craft  and  in- 
creased its  hold  upon  the  better  sentiment  of 
the  thoughtful  classes  in  the  community. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  from  the  discussion 
of  such  blots  upon  the  fair  page  of  Masonic 
history  to  consider  matters  more  in  keeping 
with  its  teachings  and  policy  and  of  such  mat- 
ters there  are  as  many  as  would  offset  a  hun- 
dred such  contrary  instances  as  that  furnished 
by  Prudence  Lodge's  single  heinous  example. 
For  our  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  here  to 
place  in  juxtaposition,  as  it  were,  with  the 


dark  story  just  told  the  bright  one  in  connec- 
tion with  the  establishment  of  a  museum  of 
antiquities  in  connection,  more  or  less  close, 
with  the  Library.  That  institution,'  thanks  to 
the  zealous  care  of  Herman  G.  Carter,  was 
now  in  fairly  perfect  working  order — that  is  to 
say,  its  contents  were  arranged  and  available, 
the  room  in  which  the  books  were  lodged  was 
cozily  fitted  up  as  a  reading  room  and  the 
tables  were  well  supplied  with  reading  matter 
and  writing  material,  while  the  whole  was 
thrown  open  each  evening  to  the  use  of  the 
brethren.  The  Library  was  not  then,  it  is  not 
now,  what  one  would  expect  the  library  of  a 
Grand  Lodge  like  that  of  New  York  ought  to 
be,  but  it  was  a  great  improvement  over  what 
it  had  been.  Several  efforts  were  made  to 
have  the  library  open  day  and  evening,  but  the 
efforts  failed,  mainly  because  the  expense  was 
more  than  the  fraternity  felt  warranted  in  ex- 
pending, but  until  that  is  done,  the  Library 
will  not  be  regarded  as  practically  useful  and 
so  fail  to  win  the  financial  support  from  the 
Grand  Lodge  which  it  should  receive. 

However,  under  Frank  R.  Lawrence's  ad- 
ministration the  Library  received  much  more 
encouragement  than  had  been  vouchsafed  to 
it  up  to  that  time  and  he  strove  earnestly  to 
add  to  its  popularity.  One  of  the  means  he 
adopted  to  that  end  was  the  appointment  of  a 
conmiittee  for  the  ingathering  of  a  collection 
of  Masonic  relics — manuscripts,  diplomas, 
medals,  coins,  jewels,  regalia  and  the  like,  the 
committee  consisting  of  William  H.  Andrews, 
Herman  G.  Carter,  Edward  H.  Warker, 
Charles  T.  McClenachan,  and  Joseph  M. 
Levey.  The  story  of  the  inception  of  this  new 
committee  was  thus  told  by  the  Grand  Master 
in  his  address  before  the  Grand  Lodge  on  June 
I,  1886,  in  the  course  of  his  reference  to  the 
library : 

The  free  reading  room  established  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1885,  in  connection  with  the  Library  in  this 
building,  has  continued  to  be  of  great  interest  and 
has  attracted  large  and  increasing  numbers  of  visi- 
tors.    About  a  year  ago  the  committee,  through 
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whose  efforts  the  reading  room  was  established, 
determined  to  introduce  an  additional  feature,  and 
form  a  collection  of  Masonic  antiquities  and  curios- 
ities, by  which  both  adornment  and  interest  might 
be  added  to  this  edifice.  Early  in  the  year  a  circular 
was  sent  to  all  the  Lodges,  with  the  sanction  cf  the 
Grand  Master,  requesting  contributions  of  appro- 
priate objects;  and  many  such,  consisting  of  ancient 
documents,  rare  and  curious  coins  and  medals, 
antique  jewels  and  regalia,  and  kindred  articles  in 
great  variety  have  been  received,  and  are  now  in 
part  displayed;  though  the  committee  has  been  con- 
siderably restricted  in  its  labors  through  the  want 
of  secure  and  appropriate  receptacles,  some  of  the 
objects  possessing  considerable  intrinsic  value. 
Such  an  undertaking  as  this  from  its  nature  pro- 
gresses but  slowly,  yet  what  has  even  now  been 
accomplished  gives  ample  promise  that  a  collection 
of  great  historical  and  Masonic  value  will  in  due 
time  be  created  within  these  walls.  What  has  been 
done  in  this  direction  may  properly  be  accounted 
one  of  the  useful  labors  of  the  year.  Its  tendency 
is  to  make  this  building  more  attractive  and  de- 
sirable as  a  place  of  meeting  for  Masonic  bodies, 
and  consequently  to  enhance  its  tenantable  value. 
The  industrious  committee  who  have  had  this  work 
in  charge  merit  our  warm  commendation. 

The  committee  formally  appointed  in  1886 
took  possession  of  the  antiquities  which  had 
been  given  to  the  committee  referred  to  in  the 
Grand  Master's  address  and  issued  a  new  ap- 
peal to  the  Lodges  and  to  prominent  Masons 
for  fresh  contributions  to  the  collection  either 
in  the  way  of  gift  or  loan.  This  appeal  was 
not  as  generously  responded  to  as  had  been 
expected,  mainly  because  the  Grand  Master's 
previous  circular  on  the  subject  had  gathered 
in  all  the  material  which  lay  around  at  hand 
and  on  the  surface.  At  this  the  committee 
were  disappointed,  forgetting  that  such  col- 
lections are  necessarily  of  slow  growth  and 
that  very  frequently  articles  of  the  description 
w^anted  have  often  to  be  sought  out  and  will 
not  float  into  a  collection  as  a  result  even  of 
the  most  urgent  appeals.  Then,  too,  no  mat- 
ter how  liberal  the  fraternity  may  be  in  the  way 
of  gifts,  such  a  committee  requires  money  to 
carry  out  its  work  properly,  and  this  the  Com- 
mittee on  Antiquities  never  possessed.  In 
spite,  however,  of  all  such  drawbacks,  the  com- 


mittee got  to  work,  arranged  its  treasures  and 
submitted  a  report  to  the  Grand  Lodge  in 
1887  which  not  only  showed  wonderful  prog- 
ress in  collecting,  but  considerable  hard  work 
in  arranging.    Ihe  coins  and  jewels  (neatly 
displ  yed  in  closes,  as,  indeed,  were  all  the  ex- 
hibits) were  both  rare  and  curious,  especially 
from  a  historical  point  of  view,  while  the 
apions  and  regalia  seemed  to  cover  every  va- 
riety.   Then  there  was  a  trowel  used  by  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  the  Revolutionary  officer's 
sword  given  to  Albion  Lodge.  No.  26,  by 
Grand  Master  Daniel  D.  Ton^pkins  and  used 
by  Greenfield  Pote  when  Tyler  of  that  Lodge, 
as  w^ell  as  many  other  relics  from  Albion's 
old  stores:  a  mallet  and  square  made  from  a 
plank  in  Cambuskenneth  Abbey,  Scotland,  on 
which  the  coffin  of  King  James  III.,  one  of 
the  weakest  and  most  ignoble  of  the  "auld 
Stewarts, had  rested;  a  number  of  curious 
and  valuable  diplomas;  a  true  "bit"  from  one 
of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon;  cocked  hats  once 
w-orn  by  the  Master  and   Tyler  of  Albion 
Lodge,  and  a  host  of  other  objects  which  are 
certain  to  increase  in  interest  as  the  years 
roll  on  and  whose  only  chance  of  preservation 
lay  in  their  finding  a  resting  place  in  some 
such  storehouse.     Afterward  the  collection 
was  enriched  in  many  ways^  notably  by  an 
original  letter  written  by  George  Washington 
acknowledging  the  gift  of  Masonic  jewels.  "It 
is  dated,"  said  the  committee,  "Aug.  10,  1782, 
is  accompanied  with  a  fine  medallion  likeness 
and  a  lock  of  hair  and  bears  a  certificate  of  au- 
thenticity dated  Jan.  I,  1800."    Another  re- 
markable bit  of  "treasure  trove"  was  the  ad- 
dition of  the  "Yorktown  Clock,"  which  was 
found  in  a  broker's  shoj)  covered  with  dust, 
soot  and  verdigris  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Lyman,  of 
Lyman's,  Md.    He  managed  to  make  out 
the  dim  outlines  of  a  compass    and  square 
on  the  dial,  bought  the  clock,  and  after  a  good 
deal  of  scouring  and  polishing  found  it  to  be 
no  other  than  a  timepiece  with  Masonic  em- 
blems that  had  evidently  been  ordered  for 
Yorktown  Lodge,  Virginia,  as  an  inscription 
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showed  that  it  had  once  belonged  to  that 
Lodge.  It  was  loaned  to  the  Grand  Lodge 
collection  in  1893  and  there  still  remains,  one 
of  the  most  noted  objects  in  the  library.  In 
recording  this  addition  Grand  Librarian  W.  J. 
Duncan  said: 

Yorktown  Lodge  was  chartered  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England  in  1755,  but  went  out  of  exist- 
ence in  1813.  The  workmanship  of  the  clock  de- 
notes that  it  was  made  in  1781.  Washington,  La- 
fayette and  other  distinguished  Masons  of  the  Amer- 
ican, French  and  British  armies  met  in  fraternal 


ccnccrd  at  Yorktown  Lodge.  It  would  not  be  too 
much  of  a  stretch  of  imagination  to  presume,  be- 
yond all  reasonable  dcubt,  that  they  saw  this  clock 
and  heard  it  strike,  and  may  have  noted  the  phase 
(f  th.e  mocn  indicated  under  the  blue  starry-decked 
cane  py  which  surmounts  the  dial. 

The  Committee  on  Antiquities  still  con- 
tinues its  existence,  although  for  some  years 
the  r.ddit'ons  to  its  collections  have  by  no 
means  been  numerous.  Still  the  exhibits  in 
its  care  are  interesting  and  instructive  to  all 
w^ho  study  them. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 


THE  CLOSE  OF  LAWRENCPS  GRAND  MASTERSHIP. 


LjM|Miii|1NOTHER  notable  direction  in 
iSKk  Yy  which  Grand  Master  Lawrence 
B^^w  strove  to  advance  the  higher  in- 
r  laW  Till  terests  of  the  Grand  Lodg:e, 
strove  to  advance  it  by  making  its  past  better 
understood  by  the  brethren,  especially  the 
younger  brethren,  was  through  the  publica- 
tion of  its  history.  That  work  had  been  talked 
of  in  Grand  Lodge  circles  for  years.  In  1856 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  collect  the  ma- 
terials for  a  history  of  the  craft  in  this  State, 
but  it  somehow  failed  to  unite  upon  a  scheme, 
Several  committees  were  subsequently  ap- 
pointed, but  their  labors  had  no  result,  and  at 
length  John  L.  Lewis,  Jr.,  after  leaving  the 
Grand  Master's  chair,  devoted  considerable 
time  to  its  study  and  collected  a  great  amount 
of  material  with  the  view  to  the  publication  of 
some  suitable  record.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
had  Brother  Lewis  woven  together  the  ma- 
terial in  his  possession,  imperfect  as  it  un- 
doubtedly was,  he  would  not  only  have  given 
to  the  craft  a  work  of  surpassing  interest,  but 
would  have  preserved  much  interesting  details, 
a  knowledge  of  which,  it  is  to  be  feared^  is  now 
lost  forever.  But  he  seemed  to  be  disheart- 
ened at  the  many  blanks  in  his  records  and 
permitted  his  labors  to  end  with  collecting. 
In  1885  most  of  his  material  was  returned  to 
the  Grand  Lodge.  A  year  later  another  com- 
mittee on  history  was  suggested,  but  the 
Grand  Master  well  knew  that  history  could 
not  he  written  by  a  committee  and  he  gave 
the  work  into  the  sole  charge  of  Charles  T. 
McClenachan.  That  brother  made  such  head- 
v/ay  with  the  work  that  in  1887  Lawrence  sug- 


gested that  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
publication  of  the  history  then  in  course  of 
compilation,  and  of  which  the  matter  intended 
for  the  first  volume  was  ready  for  the  printer. 
This  publication  was  authorized  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  that  year  and  McClenachan,  instead  of 
being  all  by  himself  a  '^Committee  on  His- 
tory/' was  formally  appointed  Historian.  As 
a  result,  Brother  McClenachan  incorporated 
the  general  history  of  the  Grand  Lodge  into 
the  four  handsome  volumes  bearing  his  name. 
But  the  work  thus  presented  did  not  carry  out 
his  original  design,  and,  to  that  extent  at  least, 
is  incomplete.  He  proposed  adding  to  it  a 
series  of  brief  histories  of  all  the  subordinate 
Lodges,  but  when,  in  1894,  he  presented  his 
fourth  volume  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  so  far 
brought  his  task  to  a  suitable  halting  place,  he 
felt  the  weight  of  years  pressing  too  heavily 
upon  him  to  proceed  further  and  so  craved  a 
rest. 

Charles  T.  McClenachan  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  April  13,  1829,  of  good  Ameri- 
can stock.  His  great-granduncle,  Charles 
Thomson,  was  Secretary  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  while  another  ancestor,  Blair  Mc- 
Clenachan, one  of  the  organizers  of  the  First 
City  Troop  of  Philadelphia,  is  credited  with 
having  given  $50,000  in  gold  in  1780  to  the 
Revolutionary  army.  After  some  experience 
as  a  teacher  and  as  a  soldier  in  the  Seventh 
Regiment  (New  York)  C.  T.  McClenachan 
studied  law  in  New  York  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1867.  His  practice,  however,  never 
amounted  to  much  and  it  may  be  said  that  his 
active  years  were  wholly  passed  in  the  service 
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of  the  local  Board  of  Public  Works.  He  was, 
however,  more  distinguished  as  a  Freemason 
than  in  any  other  walk  of  life.  Initiated  in 
1854  in  Munn  Lodge,  No.  190,  he  affiliated 
two  years  later  in  Howard  Lodge,  which  was 
then  revived,  and  served  as  its  Senior  Deacon 
and  Master,  subsequently  transferring  his  ac- 
tivities to  Chancellor  Walworth  Lodge.  Tn 
Capitular,  Cryptic  and  Chivalric  Masonry  he 
was  also  prominent,  but  his  heart  was  in  the 
work  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 


CHARLES  T-  McGLENACHAN. 

Rite.  For  years  his  name  was  actively  asso- 
ciated with  the  history  of  that  organization 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Northern  Jurisdiction  his  influence  in  its 
innermost  circles  was  very  great.  As  an  au- 
thor Brother  McClenachan  also  enjoyed  much 
prominence  in  Masonic  circles  for  other  publi- 
cations than  the  history  of  the  New  York 
Grand  Lodge — the  work  by  which  his  memory 
will  lonj2:est  be  preserved.  His  "Book  of  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite"  is  not 
only  recognized  as  a  standard,  but  is  a  tribute 
to  the  varietv  and  extent  of  his  studies,  while 


his  scholarly  additions  to  Mackay's  great  lex- 
icon of  Freemasonry  demonstrated  the  wide 
range  of  his  reading  as  well  as  his  thorough 
grasp  of  all  that  pertains  to  symbolic,  philos- 
ophical or  historical  Masonry.  Brother  Mc- 
Clenachan died  on  Dec.  19,  1896,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  office  of  Historian  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  by  the  writer  of  this  book. 

It  may  be  briefly  said  that  so  far  as  foreign 
relations  were  concerned  the  four  years'  ad- 
ministration of  Frank  R.  Lawrence  were 
years  of  peace,  or  years  in  which  the 
statu  quo  was  preserved,'  for  the  Grand 
Lodge  had  too  important  and  engross- 
ing domestic  work  on  hand  to  be  much 
given  to  wandering  into  other  jurisdic- 
tions in  search  of  adventures.  There 
was  the  little  complication  over  the  trou- 
ble between  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Scotland  and 
Quebec ;  Hiram  Lodge,  Connecticut,  caused  a 
flurry  by  proceedings  which  were  plainly 
clandestine  and  excited  a  doubt  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  policy  which  permitted  Lodges  to 
retain,  as  historical  relics,  their  old  charters 
after  new  ones  had  been  issued,  and  a  negative 
opinion  .was  given  in  regard  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  Grand  Lodges  of  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
other  Western  States  for  a  Masonic  conven- 
tion. The  only  bit  of  serious  trouble  arose, 
with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  Jersey  over  a 
question  of  jurisdiction,  a  question  that  may 
always  be  expected  to  invite  trouble  until  it  is 
settled  by  its  absolute  removal  and  a  man  be 
permitted  to  select  the  jurisdiction  he  prefers 
— so  far  as  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut, in  connection  with  New  York  is  con- 
cerned. The  present  condition  of  things  was 
perfectly  right  and  proper  in  other  times  when 
population  was  sparse,  but  nowadays  the  busi- 
ness and  social  relations  of  the  States  named 
are  so  intimate,  so  interwoven,  and  the  popula- 
tion in  each  has  so  increased  that  no  valid  ar- 
gument can  be  adduced  for  maintaining  the 
old  barriers,  so  far  as  individuals  are  con- 
cerned. Briefly  stated,  the  facts  in  the  case 
were  these:    Daniel  E.  Lemm,  a  native  of 
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Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.,  desired  to  be  initiated  in 
Fort  Edward  Lodge.  Along  with  a  brother, 
Marion  A.,  he  was  employed  on  the  West 
Shore  Railroad,  and  he  boarded  with  the  latter 
at  Weehawken,  N.  J.  Marion  E.  Lemm's 
home  was  in  Weehawken,  and  he  voted  there, 
but  Daniel  claimed  that  his  residence  in  Wee- 
hawken was  only  temporary  and  that  his  home 
was  that  of  his  parents  at  Fort  Edward.  The 
difficulty  was  at  once  seen  by  the  brethren  at 
Fort  Edward  and  to  get  over  it  they  asked 
Mystic  Tie  Lodge,  New  Jersey,  the  Lodge 
having  jurisdiction  over  Weehawken,  to  waive 
whatever  rights  it  might  have  in  the  premises. 
This  was  refused.  So  affidavits  were  present- 
ed to  Fort  Edward  Lodge  stating  that  Dan- 
iel's home  was  still  there,  and  he  backed  these 
up  with  a  disclaimer  of  his  having  any  inten- 
tion of  settling  in  New  Jersey,  and  on  the 
strength  of  these  he  was  accepted  in  Fort  Ed- 
ward Lodge  and  initiated.  A  protracted  cor- 
respondence followed  between  the  Grand 
Lodges  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  on 
April  24,  1888,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  latter 
declared  Lemm*s  initiation  unlawful  and  pro- 
hibited all  intercourse  between  him  and  the 
New  Jersey  brethren.  Grand  Master  Law- 
rence held  that  Lemm's  initiation  was  regular, 
that  he  had  established  his  claim  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward being  his  home,  but  was  willing  that  the 
case  should  be  settled  by  arbitration,  provided 
that  the  interdict  against  the  brother  should  be 
removed  pending  further  proceedings.  This 
suggestion  caused  a  year  or  more  of  discussion 
and  correspondence.  As  a  result,  the  New 
York  Grand  Lodge  enjoined  Lemm  from  vis- 
iting any  Lodge  in  New  Jersey  and  then  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  that  State  suspended  its  edict 
and  the  case  went  to  arbitration.  In  1891  this 
tempest  in  a  teapot  was  stilled  by  the  arbitra- 
tors declaring  that  while  Lemm  and  Fort  Ed- 
ward Lodge  were  not  guilty  of  any  intentional 
wrong,  he  was  in  fact  a  resident  of  New  Jer- 
sey at  the  time  of  his  initiation  and  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  Mysti/:  Tie  Lodge,  and  in  order 
to  vindicate  the  outraged  laws  of  New  Jersey 


it  was  ordered  that  Fort  Edward  Lodge  apolo- 
gize to  Mystic  Tie  Lodge  and  that  Brother 
Lemm  be  "healed,"  all  of  which  was  carried 
out.  The  trouble  had  one  useful  result,  for  it 
caused  all  correspondence  involving  waiver  of 
jurisdiction  to  be  carried  on  through  the 
Grand  Secretary  and  since  that  time  no  serious 
difficulty  has  arisen  on  that  score. 

Like  all  things  human,  the  administration 
of  Frank  R.  Lawrence  had  to  turn  aside  for  a 
moment  from  its  main  purpose  at  frequent  in- 
tervals to  drop  a  tear  over  the  grave  of  some 
of  those  devoted  to  its  purpose  and  work,  and 
a  few  of  these  may  here  be  recalled.  Such 
brilliant  names  as  those  of  Joseph  D.  Evans 
and  John  W.  Simons  passed  out  of  the  records 
of  the  craft  during  this  period,  and  in  a  great 
measure  left  the  peculiar  places  they  had  won 
for  themselves  practically  unfilled  to  this  day. 
We  have  already  referred  to  their  careers,  but 
others  were  removed  whose  services,  hitherto 
unrecorded,  we  may  fittingly  pause  for  a  little 
in  the  course  of  this  history  to  consider.  Wil- 
liam T.  Woodruff,  long  a  prominent  lawyer  in 
New  York  city,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  noted  figures  in  the  Grand  Lodge.  In 
referring  to  his  death,  which  occurred  March 
4,  1886,  the  Grand  Master  summarized  his  Ma- 
sonic career  in  the  following  fitting  words: 

He  was  made  a  Mason  in  New  Jersey,  but  early 
in  life  transferred  his  membership  to  a  Lodge  within 
this  State.  From  i860  to  1867,  he  served  as  Master 
of  Manhattan  Lodge,  No.  62,  and  subsequently, 
during  the  years  1873  and  1874,  he  was  the  Master  of 
Montgomery  Lodge,  No.  68,  remaining  a  member 
of  the  latter  body  until  the  time  of  his  death.  From 
1865  to  1867  he  was  the  Senior  Grand  Deacon  of 
this  Grand  Lodge.  Upon  the  formation  of  the 
Commission  of  Appeals  in  1873,  he  was  chosen  as 
one  of  its  members,  and  had  held  that  office,  with 
but  little  intermission,  down  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  being  last  reappointed  a  year  ago. 

In  Royal  Arch  Masonry  he  had  attained  still 
higher  honors,  having  held  the  office  of  Grand 
High  Priest  in  1880  and  1881,  and  discharged  its 
duties  with  great  ability. 

Bro.  Woodruff  had  long  been  a  conspicuous  fig- 
ure both  in  the  Grand  Lodge  and  in  the  craft  at 
large.    His  life  for  a  great  many  years  had  been  one 
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of  devotion  to  Masonry  and  unremitting  attention  to 
its  duties.  Possessing  a  clear  intellect,  with  rare 
powers  of  mental  analysis,  and  a  marked  fondness 
for  debate,  his  voice  was  heard  at  almost  every  ses- 
sion of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

A  Mason  whose  fame  in  mystic  circles  was 
much  more  widely  diffused  was  Albert  G. 
Goodall,  who  died  in  New  York  city  Feb.  19, 
1887,  in  his  sixty-first  year.  As  President  of 
the  American  Bank  Note  Company  his  name 
was  long  a  familiar  one  in  the  commercial 
circles  in  his  home  city  and  his  shrewd  man- 
agement had  much  to  do  with  the  important 
position  which  that  corporation  gradually  as- 
sumed. His  life  might  be  divided  into  two 
clear-cut  sections — business  in  the  bank  note 
company  and  pleasure  and  intellectual  profit 
in  Freemasonry.  Initiated  in  Montgomery 
Lodge,  No.  19,  Philadelphia,  he  served  it  as 
Master.  Afterward  he  affiliated  with  Holland 
Lodge,  No.  8,  New  York.  In  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  this  State  he  was  appointed  Grand 
Sword  Bearer  in  1880  and  two  years  later  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  which  he  was  most 
proud — that  of  being  the  first  representative 
in  New  York  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England, 
an  honorary  position  which  brought  him 
prominently  into  notice  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  He  was  also  active  in  connection 
with  Chivalric  Masonry  and  was  Deputy 
Grand  Commander  of  the  State  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  In  Scottish  Rite  Masonry  Good- 
all  was  peculiarly  prominent  and  not  only  held 
its  highest  degree,  but  represented  the  North- 
ern Jurisdiction  abroad,  and  so  rendering  it 
services  which,  at  the  time,  were  invaluable. 

A  peculiar  sadness  fell  upon  the  craft  shortly 
after  the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1887, 
when  it  became  known  that  James  E.  Morri- 
son was  dead,  the  unexpected  event  having 
occurred  at  Buffalo  on  June  14.  He  was  only 
forty-five  years  of  age  and  was  apparently  in 
the  very  prime  of  manhood  and  in  the  most 
robust  health  when  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  but  a  few  days  before. 

James  E.  Morrison  was  elected  Master  of 


Atlantic  Lodge,  No.  178,  New  York  City,  in 
1870,  and  from  that  time  gradually  made  his 
influence  felt  in  the  fraternity  until  his  name 
was  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  succession  to  the  Grand  Mastership.  In 
1873  Junior  Grand  Deacon,  in  1874 

and  1875  Deputy  for  the  fifth  district,  an  of- 
fice he  also  held  in  1877,  ^^t^'*  serving  as  Grand 
Marshal  in  1876,  and  he  was  for  many  years 
representative  in  New  York  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Illinois.  In  every  department  of 
Grand  Lodge  work  he  was  untiring  and  his 
services  were  always  in  demand.  As  a  speaker 
he  was  exceptionally  gifted  and  on  all  points 
of  policy  his  views  were  so  liberal  and  his 
ideas  so  independent  that  he  was  eagerly 
listened  to  in  the  Grand  Lodge  or  elsewhere 
when  he  spoke  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
craft.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  his  independent  sentiment  raised  up 
against  him  many  enemies,  and  thus  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  at  least  retarded  his  advancement, 
but  no  one  denied  the  perfect  honesty  of  his 
every  move  or  doubted  the  unselfish  motives 
which  dictated  every  sentiment  he  uttered.  As 
Grand  High  Priest  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  in 
New  York  he  exhibited  the  possession  of  all 
the  executive  qualities  necessary  to  successful 
leadership,  while  his  many  grand  personal 
qualities  endeared  him  to  all  who  enjoyed  his 
friendship  and  won  him  hosts  of  friends  all 
over  the  State.  "Possessed  of  high  and  un- 
questionable talent,"  said  the  Grand  Master 
in  announcing  his  death,  "there  seemed  to 
have  descended  to  him  much  of  the  ancient  fire 
and  zeal  which  animated  the  original  founders 
of  our  institution.  A  distinguished  appear- 
ance and  dignified  demeanor  increased  the  re- 
spect with  which  his  character  inspired  his 
brethren."  Shortly  after  his  death  a  suitable 
monument  was  erected  over  his  grave  through 
the  combined  gifts  of  a  few  of  those  who  had 
known  and  loved  him  in  Lodge  and  Chapter. 

The  Rev.  John  G.  Webster,  Grand  Chap- 
lain for  nineteen  consecutive  years,  died  at 
Greenbush  on  Sept.  27,  1887,  thus  closing  in 
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the  quiet  of  the  manse  a  life  that  had  been 
devoted  to  bringing  men  closer  to  their  Cre- 
ator, a  life  that  had  passed  without  stirring 
incident,  that  was  consecrated  to  the  work  of 
the  Master  and  that  was  never  weary  in  well- 
doing. Another  noted  removal  was  that  of 
John  S.  Perry,  who  passed  to  rest  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  May  i8,  1888,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five 
years.  In  1826  he  was  initiated  in  Apollo 
Lodge,  No.  13,  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  active  Masons  in  his  section  of  the  State, 
while  as  early  as  1835  he  received  from  the 
Grand  Lodge  the  appointment  of  Grand  Vis- 
itor. Afterward  he  was  appointed  Grand  Sword 
Bearer  and  Deputy  Grand  Master  for  the 
twelfth  district.  Having  been  Master  of  a 
Lodge  prior  to  1849  he  was  a  life  member  of 
the  Grand  Lodge,  but  did  not  avail  himself  of 
that  privilege  for  many  years  prior  to  his 
death.  In  1855  Brother  Perry  was  Grand 
High  Priest,  Royal  Arch  Masons  in  this  State 
and  for  twenty-nine  years  in  succession  he 
was  Treasurer  of  the  Grand  Commandery. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  1889  Frank  R. 
Lawrence,  in  fitting  words,  summed  up  the 
triumphant  result  of  his  four  years'  work  and 
closed  by  saying:  **Our  fraternity  within  this 
State  is  stronger  and  more  prosperous  to-day 
than  at  any  time  in  all  its  annals,  and,  as  the 
future  opens  rich  with  promise,  let  us  hope 
that  the  history  of  the  craft  through  all  the 
years  that  lie  before  may  be  broad,  and  grand, 
and  noble,  with  the  fulfillment  of  one  high 
aspiration  ever  quickly  followed  by  the  birth 
of  another  to  the  latest  time."  When  the  hour 
came  for  the  election  of  officers  he  was  again 
elected  Grand  Master,  but,  feeling  that  his 
work  was  accomplished  and  that  it  was  time 
that  the  progress  of  promotion,  so  long 
blocked,  so  profitably  blocked,  by  his  retention 
of  office,  should  resume  its  sway  he  declined 
the  honor  and  John  W.  Vrooman  was  there- 
upon elected.  M.  W.  Brother  Lawrence  pre- 
sided throughout  the  remainder  of  the  sessions 
of  that  meeting  and  after  the  business  was 
over  and  he  had  installed  his  successor  and  the 


other  officers  then  elected,  took  leave  officially 
of  the  craft  in  the  following  words: 

Brethren  of  the  Grand  Lodge: 

Another  moment,  and  my  voice  shall  be  heard 
no  more  in  this  place,  and  how,  my  brethren,  shall 
I  speak  to  you  the  final  words?  Surely  no  man  has 
ever  been  more  greatly  honored  by  his  brethren 
than  have  I.  Five  times  it  has  been  your  pleasure 
to  call  me,  by  your  unanimous  acclamation,  to  the 
chief  station  among  you.  During  four  years  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  occupy  that  exalted  position. 
Retiring  now,  I  have  the  rarest  happiness  to  do  so 
at  a  time  of  the  greatest  prosperity,  and  bearing, 
I  believe,  the  love  of  my  brethren.  Believe  me, 
brethren,  the  events  of  the  past  four  years  will  al- 
ways be  brightest  in  my  memory,  and,  believe  me, 
among  the  great  body  of  the  craft,  there  is  no  one 
who  hopes  more  earnestly  than  I  do,  that  the  future 
which  awaits  the  fraternity  may  be  as  bright  as  our 
hopes  have  made  it;  and  surely,  brethren,  as  the  new 
day  which  has  dawned  upon  the  craft  advances 
toward  meridian  through  the  exertions  of  all  the 
brethren,  and  through  the  efforts  of  those  whom 
you  have  now  inducted  into  office  and  of  their  suc- 
cessors, under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence, 
the  work  of  our  hands  shall  prosper,  from  year  to 
year.  Brethren,  dear  brethren,  I  bid  you  an  affec- 
tionate farewell. 

Almost  as  soon  as  he  had  retired,  and  the 
gavel  was  in  the  hands  of  Grand  Master  Vroo- 
man, a  committee  which  had  been  at  work  to 
express  in  fitting  words  the  sense  which  the 
Grand  Lodge  entertained  of  the  services  of 
the  leader  presented  the  following  resolutions, 
which,  after  being  read,  were  adopted  by  a 
rising  vote: 

To  the  Grand  Lodge: 

Your  committee  appointed  to  draft  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  M.  W.  Frank  R.  Lawrence,  suitable  reso- 
lutions expressive  of  the  deep  and  lasting  obliga- 
tions under  which  our  retiring  Grand  Master  has 
placed  the  craft,  respectfully  present  as  its  report, 
the  following  for  adoption: 

Whereas,  The  M.  W.  Frank  R.  Lawrence,  after 
serving  the  craft  of  this  jurisdiction  for  four  years 
as  Grand  Master,  with  exceptional  ability  and  fidel- 
ity, and  receiving  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  the 
brethren  for  a  fifth  term,  has  declined  a  re-election; 
and. 

Whereas,  The  Grand  Lodge  is  desirous  of  ex- 
pressing the  deep  sense  of  its  appreciation  of  his 
untiring  energy  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  wel- 
fare and  interests  of  the  fraternitv;  now,  therefore, 
be  it 
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Resolved,  That  we,  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  in  the  one  hundred  and  eighth  An- 
nual Communication  assembled,  do  offer,  and 
hereby  extend  to  the  M.  W.  Frank  R.  Lawrence, 
our  heartfelt  thanks  and  gratitude  for  the  great 
labors  he  has  performed,  the  great  work  he  has  ac- 
complished, and  the  great  lesson  he  has  so  success- 
fully taught  the  craft.  He  was  called  to  the  Grand 
East. at  a  time  when  the  fraternity  was  overwhelmed 
with  a  debt  so  appalling  in  its  magnitude,  that  the 
most  hopeful  of  the  brethren  turned  from  a  consid- 
eration of  its  liquidation,  as  from  a  question  im- 
possible of  solution.  Nothing  daunted  by  the  im- 
mensity of  the  sum  to  be  raised,  the  enormous 
labor  required  to  be  performed,  nor  by  the  general 
belief  that  the  task,  self-imposed,  was  beyond  the 
hope  of  accomplishment,  he  manfully,  earnestly,  and 
with  the  courage  of  a  dauntless  faith,  devoted  with 
unflagging  zeal  the  high  talents  with  which  he  is 
endowed,  to  the  noble  and  glorious  work  he  had 
undertaken,  which  work,  being  now  accomplished, 
redounds  for  all  time  to  the  glory  of  the  craft,  and 
justly  entitles  our  beloved  and  devoted  brother  to 
be  named  as  the  foremost  Mason  of  the  present  day. 
He  has  brought  from  the  dream  of  our  hopes,  the 
establishment  as  a  fact,  of  an  asylum  for  our  widowed 
and  orphaned;  a  retreat  for  the  worthy  distressed 
brother  Mason;  and  an  abiding-place  for  those 
upon  whom  old  age  is  stealing. 

He  has  brought  us  to  a  demonstration  that  prac- 
tical charity  is  a  prominent  object  of,  and  not  an 
idle  theory  with  the  fraternity.  Notwithstanding 
these  extraordinary  labors,  he  has  otherwise  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  his  high  office  with  con- 
spicuous tact,  ability  and  dignity. 

These  unselfish  and  unequaled  labors  need  no 
record  on  metal  or  stone. 

In  the  hearts  of  his  brethren  he  has  reared  a 
monument  more  lasting  than  brass,  more  enduring 
than  marble  column:  and  be  it  further. 

Resolved.  That  M.  W.  Frank  R.  Lawrence  will 
carry  with  him  through  the  days  that  shall  remain 
to  him  of  his  earthly  career,  a  warmth  of  affection 
and  a  fervent  and  confident  expectation  for  his  con- 
tinued prosperity,  which  will  deepen  and  increase 
with  his  increasing  years,  and  which  will  broaden 
and  intensify  as  our  fraternity  shall  increase  in  num- 
ber, and  our  magnificent  charity  shall  develop  and 
amplify. 

Realizing  that  only  the  Grand  Architect  of  the 
Universe  can  pronounce  upon  any  mortal  work  the 
ultimate  plaudit.  "Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord,"  we 
offer  to  the  Giver  of  all  Good  our  heartfelt  prayers 
for  the  continued  smile  of  His  Countenance  upon 
the  life  and  labors  of  him,  for  whom  our  affection 
has  prompted  these  words. 

Resolved.  That  these  resolutions  be  suitably  en- 
grossed and  presented  to  the  M.  W.  Frank  R.  Law- 
rence. 

Fraternally  submitted. 

JAMES  G.  TANEWAY. 
WM.  A.  SUTHERLAND, 
JOHN  STEWART. 
FRANK  S.  HENDERSON, 
CARROLL  WHTTAKER. 
GEORGE  E.  NICHOLS, 
WILLIAM  T.  PRATT. 

Committee. 


So  Stands  the  record.  Before  that  session 
closed  a  magnificent  portrait  in  oil  of  the  hero 
of  the  meeting  was  presented  to  the  Grand 
Lodge,  on  behalf  of  many  of  those  who  had 
been  associated  with  him  during  the  four  years' 
struggle,  by  R.W.  Frederick  A.  Burnham  and 
it  now  graces  one  of  the  halls  of  the  building, 
along  with  the  portraits  of  others  of  those  who 
have  held  supreme  command  over  the  sons 
of  light  in  the  Empire  State.  But  possibly  the 
most  noted  expression  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
fraternity  is  the  marble  tablet  in  the  main  cor- 
ridor, which  sums  up  the  entire  story  and 
with  the  words  of  which  we  may  fittingly  close 
this  chapter: 

In 

Acknowledgment 

of  the 
Matchless  Ability 
and  unswerving  devotion  of 
M.  W.  FRANK  R.  LAWRENCE, 
Grand  Master  of  Masons 
in  the  State  of  New  York, 
1885-1889, 
under  whose  leadership, 
assisted  by 
R.  W.  John  W.  Vrooman,  D.  G.  M., 
R  .W.  James  Ten  Eyck,  S.  G.  W., 
R.  W.  John  Hodge,  J.  G.  W., 
R.  W.  John  Boyd.  G.  T.,  1885-1887, 
R.  W.  Washington  E.  Connor,  G.  T..  1887-1889, 
R.  W.  Edward  M.  L.  Ehlers,  G.  S., 
and  the  craft  of  this  jurisdiction, 
the  debt  upon  this  edifice 
Was  Fully  Paid 
and  its  revenues  assured 
to  their  destined  purpose; 

The  Trustees, 
pursuant  to  resolution  of 

GRAND  LODGE, 
have  erected  this  tablet. 
John  J.  Gorman,  President, 
John  R.  Schlick.  Treasurer, 
Ephraim  W.  Richardson,  Secretary. 
April  24.  A.  L.  5889.  A.  D.  1889. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 


THE  MEMORY  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 


usual  instances  of  pleasant  re- 
laxation in  the  way  of  corner- 
stone laying  and  the  dedication  of 
"  buildings  and  Lodge  rooms  oc- 
curred throughout  this  period.  To  describe 
these  at  length  would  be  impossible,  to  speak 
of  a  selection  would  be  invidious.  We,  how- 
ever, select  one,  as  it  was  the  occasion  oi 
honor  being  paid  to  the  memory  of  Robert 
Burns,  the  greatest  of  all  Scottish  poets,  the 
most  enthusiastic  of  Scottish  Masons,  and  the 
author  of  the  world's  anthem  of  ''Auld  Lang 
Syne."  One  or  two  other  matters  in  connec- 
tion with  this  occasion  add  to  its  interest 
from  an  American  point  of  view.  An  aged 
maiden  lady — Mary  McPherson — a  native  of 
Scotland,  but  for  very  many  years  a  resi- 
dent of  Albany,  acquired  during  her 
lifetime  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
money.  Having  no  heirs,  her  inten- 
tion was  either  to  leave  all  she  possessed 
to  the  Kirk,  by  will,  or  to  the  State 
without  a  will.  The  latter  would  likely  have 
been  the  outcome  of  her  dislike  to  will-mak- 
ing, but  fortunately  her  most  trusted  adviser  in 
her  closing  years  was  her  countryman,  Peter 
Kinnear,  a  member  and  many  years  Treas- 
urer of  Ancient  City  Lodge,  Albany.  At  his 
suggestion  she  had  a  will  drawn  up  bequeath- 
ing generous  legacies  to  deserving  friends,  to 
societies  and  institutions  in  Albany  and  the 
balance  was  devised  to  erect  a  monument  in 
memory  of  her  country's  poet  in  the  city  where 
most  of  her  life  had  been  passed.  Brother 
Kinnear  and  Brother  John  Dingwall  were 
appointed  executors,  but  soon  after  Miss  Mc- 


Pherson died  the  latter  brother  also  passed 
away,  leaving  Brother  Kinnear  alone  in 
charge  of  the  estate.  When  the  legacies  had 
been  paid,  Brother  Kinnear  determined  to 
devote  what  remained  to  the  erection  of  a 
monumental  statue  in  Washington  Park, 
which  would  in  every  way  be  worthy  of  the 
bard.  The  commission  for  the  statue  w-as 
given  to  Charles  Calverley,  N.  A.,  and  in  due 
time  Albany  became  possessed  of  what  is  be- 
yond question  the  finest  statue  of  the  Scot- 
tish poet  in  the  world.  This  is  not  only  an 
assertion  made  from  an  artistic  standpoint. 
In  looking  at  the  statue  one  feels  that  a  real 
man  is  before  him,  not  an  ideal  figure,  and  the 
sculptor  has  so  cunningly  studied  the  poet's 
features  as  represented  by  Nasmyth,  with  a 
hint  from  authentic  sources,  such  as  Buego, 
Reid  and  Taylor,  here  and  there,  to  make  up 
for  some  of  Nasmyth's  admitted  deficiencies, 
that  we  can  believe  the  likeness  is  as  perfect 
as  it  can  be  made.  Sculptors  and  artists  have 
united  in  proclaiming  it  a  masterpiece ;wehave 
never  met  a  Scotsman  who  saw  it  and  was 
not  ready  to  admit  that  it  did  not  better 
realize  his  ideas  of  what  the  bard  must  have 
looked  like  than  anything  else  in  print,  or 
marble,  or  bronze  he  had  seen,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  think  that  this  creation  owes  its  ex- 
istence in  reality  to  the  perfect  behef  of  Mary 
McPherson — miserly  in  her  ways,  suspicious 
of  mankind  generally,  and  with  a  poor  opinion 
of  human  nature  as  she  daily  encountered  it — 
in  the  sterling  integrity  of  Brother  Peter 
Kinnear.  The  monument  was  completed  and 
unveiled  on  Aug.  30,  1888,  and  still  stands 
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in  Washington  Park — the  artistic  gem  of  the 
good  old  city  of  Albany. 

But  some  months  before  the  statue  was 
completed  the  cornerstone  of  the  monument 
was  laid  with  Masonic  ceremonies,  on  June 
30,  1888.  A  dispensation  to  lay  the  corner- 
stone was  given  to  Deputy  Grand  Master 
Vrooman  and  the  local  brethren  took  the  mat- 
ter up  with  considerable  enthusiasm.  The  pro- 
ceedings opened  with  an  imposing  procession, 
in  which  the  following  Lodges  took  part: 
Guttenberg,  No.  737;  Ancient  City,  452; 
Wadsworth,  417;  Washington,  85;  Temple,  14; 
Masters',  5,  and  Mount  Vernon,  No.  3.  The 
cornerstone  was  duly  laid,  proved,  and  conse- 
crated and  Brother  Vrooman  was  presented 
with  the  usual  silver  trowel  by  Brother  Kin- 
near.  Brother  James  Ten  Eyck,  who  acted  as 
Deputy  Grand  Master,  toward  the  close  of  the 
proceedings  delivered  an  address  on  the  Scot- 
tish bard,  which  we  here  reproduce: 

In  an  humble  cottage  near  the  banks  of  the 
Doon,  two  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Ayr,  and 
not  far  from  "Alloway's  auld  haunted  kirk,"  made 
famous  the  world  over  in  the  poetic  legend  of  "Tam 
o'Shanter,"  was  born  on  the  25th  of  January,  1759, 
that  simple  yet  immortal  bard  of  Scotia  and  of  the 
people,  Robert  Burns,  our  distinguished  brother, 
in  whose  honor  we  to-day  lay  the  corner-stone  on 
which  is  to  be  erected  a  beautiful  statue,  so  thought- 
fully provided  for  among  the  bequests  of  that  worthy 
daughter  of  Scotland,  the  late  Miss  Mary  McPher- 
son,  whose  wishes  in  this  respect  have  been  so 
faithfully  borne  out  by  her  worthy  executor,  Bro. 
Peter  Kinnear. 

The  poet's  father,  William  Burnes,  a  native  of 
Kincardineshire,  a  gardener  by  occupation,  is  said 
to  have  been  a  most  remarkable  man,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  his  illustrious  son  as  having  been 
"thrown  by  early  misfortune  on  the  world  at  large, 
where,  after  many  years'  wanderings  and  sojourn- 
ings,  he  picked  up  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  ob- 
servation and  experience,  for  which  I  am  indebted 
for  most  of  my  little  pretensions  to  learning."  He 
thoroughly  understood  men,  comprehended  their 
methods,  but  was  possessed  of  a  stubborn  and  rug- 
ged integrity  that  was  almost  ungainly,  and  had 
such  a  headlong  and  ungovernable  irascibility  of 
temper  that  he  had  hard  work  to  make  his  way  in 
the  world,  but  he  consequently  remained  always  a 


poor  man,  respected,  indeed,  but  feared  as  well. 

Robert  Burns'  mother  was  Agnes  Brown,  the 
daughter  of  a  Carrick  farmer,  and  she  has  been 
described  as  "a  very  sagacious  woman,  without  any 
appearance  of  forwardness  or  awkwardness  of  man- 
ner." The  poet  resembled  his  mother  in  appear- 
ance and  address,  but  had  more  of  his  father's  irrita- 
ble and  melancholy  temperament,  which  some- 
times brought  him  almost  to  the  verge  of  insanity, 
and  which  undoubtedly  accounts  for  the  peculiarities 
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WASHINGTON  PARK.  ALBANY. 

and  even  occasional  excesses  that  marked  and  per- 
haps marred  his  otherwise  honorable,  blameless 
and  singularly  unselfish  life. 

From  his  earliest  childhood  to  his  dying  day  the 
great  poet  struggled  with  poverty  and  not  infre- 
quently with  absolute  want.  He  seemed  to  have 
had  no  suspicion  of  his  own  genius,  or  that  it  was 
too  late,  alas  for  his  own  comfort  and  consolation, 
to  make  him  beloved  by  his  countrymen  and  famous 
throughout  the  world.  What  he  wrote  came  from 
the  heart,  and  not  from  any  expectation  of  attaining 
to  wealth  or  fame. 

It  was  this  rare  quality,  linked  with  a  tenderness 
of  expression  and  a  simplicity  of  diction,  that 
brought  him  so  close  to  the  hearts  and  the  affection 
of  even  the  simple  and  the  lowly,  and  made  him 
"pre-eminently  the  poet  of  the  people."   And  yet  it 
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is  not  alone  the  humble  and  the  lowly  who  worship 
at  the  shrine  of  his  marvelous  genius  or  bow  low 
to  do  him  homage.  Kings  and  princes,  warriors 
and  statesmen,  those  of  gentle  birth  as  well  as 
those  of  humble  and  obscure  origin,  all  unite  in 
acknowledging  the  irresistibleness  of  the  charm 
which  the  simple  Scottish  lad  threw  around  the 
subject  concerning  which  he  wrote  or  sung.  In 
contemplating  the  work  of  this  "sweetest  of  sing- 
ers," as  Burns  has  been  not  imappropriately  styled, 
"the  brotherhood  of  man"  asserts  itself  and  for  the 
time  being  all  distinctions  of  rank,  and  class  and 
power  are  swept  away  and  forgotten.  Around  them 
all  the  poet  has  thrown  a  magic  spell  that  renders 
the  peasant  fit  to  stand  before  the  king  on  his  throne 
and  brings  down  royalty  to  the  plane  of  common 
humanity. 

Burns  taught  democracy  and  equality,  yet  his 
reverent  admirers  are  not  confined  to  those  in  the 
humblest  walks  of  life.  True  genius  is  always  dem- 
ocratic; it  recognizes,  like  our  own  ancient  and 
honored  order,  the  equality  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  Burns  would  have  been  Burns  still  if  he  had 
been  born  heir  to  the  proudest  throne  of  Europe 
instead  of  the  child  of  poverty  he  was.  Nature 
would  have  asserted  itself,  and  the  poet-prince  would 
have  been  as  gentle  and  as  full  of  love  for  his  fellow 
men  as  the  poet-peasant. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  this  great  poet 
of  the  people  was  a  brother  in  our  ancient  order 
of  Freemasonry.  In  July,  1781,  when  only  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  he  was  initiated  in  St.  David's 
Lodge,  Tarbolton.  A  year  later  he  joined  St.  James's 
Lodge,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  Deputy  Mas- 
ter. It  was  the  Masonic  brethren  who  urged  him 
to  bring  out  his  first  volume  of  poems,  and  who 
largely  assisted  in  making  that  venture  a  financial 
success. 

To  the  brethren  of  St.  James's  Lodge,  Tarbolton, 
while  his  chest  was  on  the  way  to  Greenock,  where 
he  was  to  embark  for  the  West  Indies,  he  addressed 
those  well  known  lines  commencing: 

"Adieu!  a  heart-warm,  fond  adieu! 

Dear  brothers  of  the  mystic  tie! 
Ye  favored,  ye  enlightened  few. 

Companions  of  my  social  joy!" 

So  strongly  did  the  Masonic  brethren  advise 
Burns  to  publish  a  second  edition  of  his  poems 
after  the  success  of  the  first,  and  Provost  Ballan- 
tyne,  one  of  their  number,  having  offered  to  ad- 
vance the  necessary  funds,  that  the  poet  abandoned 
his  proposed  journey,  and  went  instead  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  through  his  affiliation  with  the  fratern- 
ity he  became  acquainted  with  many  of  the  leading 


men,  especially  among  the  members  of  Cannongate 
Kilwinning  Lodge.  It  was  while  in  Edinburgh  that 
Burns  was  hailed  as  "Caledonia's  bard"  by  Grand 
Master  Charteris  at  a  meeting  of  St.  Andrew's 
Lodge. 

The  month  of  January,  1787,  was  one  of  pleasure 
and  festivity  for  the  poet.  Freemasons  from  all  the 
country  around  flocked  to  every  Lodge  meeting 
where  his  presence  was  expected,  and  sought  the 
honor  of  shaking  him  by  the  hand.  In  March  of  the 
same  year  an  unusually  brilliant  meeting  of  Can- 
nongate Kilwinning  Lodge  was  held  and  the  Mas- 
ter, Ferguson  of  Craigdarroch,  conferred  upon 
Burns  the  title  of  Poet  Laureate  of  the  Lodge,  and 
placed  upon  his  head  a  wreath  of  evergreen  bays.  It 
is  probable  that  in  Burns'  own  judgment  that  night 
was  the  climax  of  his  career.  His  modest  ambi- 
tion for  fame  was  more  than  realized.  Honored 
by  his  brother  Masons  as  no  member  of  the  craft 
of  his  time  had  been  honored,  publicly  recognized 
and  acknowledged  as  Caledonia's  bard,  he  stood  in 
a  position  such  as  no  other  Scotchman  unaided  by 
birth  or  fortune  had  ever  reached. 

But  though  his  fame  seemed  to  be  now  well 
assured,  he  continued  to  be  in  straitened  circum- 
stances financially,  for  his  published  poems,  popular 
as  they  were,  did  not,  notwithstanding  their  high 
order  of  merit,  bring  him  much  ready  money.  He 
tried  farming  and  failed,  not  so  much  from  lack  of 
intelligence  or  industry,  as  because  the  work  was 
not  well  suited  to  him,  the  land  which  he  worked 
poor  and  sterile,  and  the  rent  more  than  he  could 
pay.  So  in  1791  he  left  the  country  and  settled 
down  in  Dumfries,  then  known  as  the  southern  cap- 
ital of  Scotland.  Soon  afterward  appointed  an  officer 
of  excise,  he  more  than  once  displayed  his  pluck 
and  bravery.  Conviviality,  it  must  be  confessed, 
at  times  seemed  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment, 
though  it  is  but  charitable  to  believe  that  his  habits 
in  that  direction  were  exaggerated  by  political  op- 
ponents, who  were  no  less  bitter  nor  rancorous  in 
those  days  than  they  are  now.  Let  him  not  be 
judged  too  hardly.  Conviviality  was  the  rule  in 
those  days,  and  men  of  strictly  temnerate  habits 
were  exceptions.  The  poet  was  no  worse  than  thou- 
sands of  others  who  were  considered  eminently 
respectable,  and  who  moved  in  the  best  of  society. 
The  morals  of  the  Eighteenth  were  not  so  strict 
as  are  those  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Nineteenth 
century,  and  it  is  but  fair  and  just  to  give  the  bard 
the  benefit  of  the  statement. 

From  1790  till  the  day  of  his  death  life  was  one 
continuous  and  weary  struggle  on  the  part  of  Scot- 
land's **poct  laureate"  with  poverty  and  failing 
health.      Finally  the  struggle  ended,  as  all  such 
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struggles  must,  and  on  the  21st  of  July,  1796,  at  his 
house  in  Dumfries,  his  weary  and  stricken  soul 
passed  into  the  unknown,  the  infinite  and  the  eternal. 

Loving  hands  bore  his  body  to  its  final  resting 
place,  and  sad  hearts  followed  in  mournful  proces- 
sion. 

A  splendid  mausoleum  marks  the  spot,  while 
overlooking  the  banks  of  the  Doon  a  stately  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  Scotland 
and  England  and  our  own  republic  are  dotted  with 
other  memorials  of  this  "poet  of  the  people,"  not 
least  attractive  among  which  will  be  the  one  erected 
on  this  spot. 

But  it  needed  not  stately  monuments  nor  heroic 
statues,  nor  "animated  busts"  to  preserve  the  mem- 
ory of  this  gifted  son  of  Scotia;  that  is  enshrined 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  for  which  he  wrote  ahd 
of  whom  he  was  one.  The  man  who  writes  the 
people's  songs  will  ever  be  the  people's  hero,  and 
so  the  fame  of  Robert  Burns  rests  upon  a  secure 
foundation. 

Death  came  to  Robert  Burns  while  he  was  still 
young  in  years,  but  not  before  he  was  weary  and 
worn  in  body  and  spirit.  And  when  at  last  it 
released  him  from  his  sufferings,  it  may  have  been 


said  of  him  in  his  own  beautiful  words  in  "The 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night": 

"The  care-worn  cotter  frae  his  labors  goes. 
This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks  and  his  hoes. 
Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And,  weary  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does 
hameward  bend." 

This  is  not  the  only  honor  which  had  been 
paid  to  the  memory  of  Scotia's  bard  in  New 
York,  for  on  Jan.  21,  1898,  a  beautifully 
framed  copy  of  Nasmyth's  painting  from  the 
steel  engraving  now  owned  by  Brother  Joseph 
Laing,  of  Scotia  Lodge,  No.  634,  was  pub- 
licly presented  by  a  number  of  admirers  of  the 
poet  to  the  Grand  Lodge.  The  presentation 
was  made  by  R.  W.  Andrew  Patterson, 
representative  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scot- 
land, and  was  accepted  by  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary, Edward  M.  L.  Ehlers,  in  whose  office  it 
now  forms  a  conspicuous  embellishment. 


Book  IX. 

CURRENT  HISTORY. 


CHAPTER  L 


CORNERSTONE  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


'     iHEN  Frank  R.  Lawrence  laid  down 
j    the  gavel  and   returned  to  the 
j    ranks,  he  left  the  fraternity,  as  he 
1-  11    said,  more  united  and  prosperous 

than  it  had  ever  been  before.  A  presentation 
of  a  few  figures  will  easily  demonstrate  this. 
According  to  the  Secretary's  report  there  were 
then  718  Lodges  in  the  jurisdiction,  and  on 
Dec.  31,  1888,  the  number  of  Master  Masons 
was  74,065.  The  receipts  of  his  office  from 
dues  had  been  $59,772.25,  and  other  payments 
had  increased  the  amount  to  $66,107.57.  The 
trustees  of  the  Hall  and  Asylum  fund  reported 
that  not  only  was  the  Hall  clear  of  all  indebted- 
ness, but  they  had  on  hand  $139,665.33,  with 
$11,018.63  due  for  rent,  the  greater  part  of 
which  they  afterward  collected.  The  money 
actually  received  during  the  year  in  the  shape 
of  rental  from  the  Hall  was  $58,224.99.  The 
expense  of  nmning  the  Hall  and  keeping  up 
the  repairs  and  furnishings  had  amounted  to 
$20,328.37.  These  figures  showed  that  the 
necessary  cost  of  conducting  the  Asylum  when 
it  should  be  built  was  fully  guaranteed  and  so 
the  energies  of  the  craft  were  now  centered  on 
that  long-desired  consummation. 

John  W.  Vrooman,  who,  on  June  7,  1889, 
was  installed  as  Grand  Master,  was  born  in 
German  Flats,  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y., 
March  26,  1844,  and  is  descended  from  a  well- 
known  Dutch  family.  His  father  was  a  farmer 
and  as  the  farm  he  held  was  not  the  most  fruit- 
ful in  the  world  the  family  had  to  observe  the 
utmost  economy  in  all  things.  But,  like  the 
Scotch,  the  Dutch  were,  and  are,  believers  in 
the  great  value  of  education,  and  after  the  dis- 


trict school  was  utilized  as  far  as  it  could  go 
young  Vrooman  w^as  sent  to  Little  Falls  Acad- 
emy. While  there  he  had  to  study  hard,  for 
vacation  time  meant  for  him  a  period  of  work 
— work  which  brought  him  the  means  of  sup- 
port. But  he  used  his  hours  for  study  and 
for  work  so  well  that  he  completed  enough  of 
the  academy  course  to  enable  him,  in  i860,  to 
receive  a  teacher's  certificate.  By  this  he  was 
enabled  to  continue  his  course  at  the  acad- 
emy until,  in  1862,  he  commenced  the  study 
of  law  in  an  office  at  Herkimer.  He  con- 
tinued this  study,  supporting  himself  mainly 
by  teaching  until  1864,  when  he  volunteered 
for  service  in  the  United  States  Navy  and 
served  until  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  re- 
ceived an  honorable  discharge.  Then  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  State,  resumed  his  legal 
studies,  and  was  admitted  to  practice,  hanging 
out  his  "shingle"  at  Herkimer.  In  1868  he 
was  appointed  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Herkimer 
County  Surrogate's  Court  and  held  that  office 
until  1876,  when  he  was  appointed  Deputy 
Clerk  in  the  Assembly  at  Albany. 

Getting  tired  of  political  life.  Brother  Vroo- 
man organized  a  bank  at  Herkimer,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  henceforth  he  was  to  be 
known  as  a  financier.  In  1890  he  was  ap- 
pointed Treasurer  of  the  Mutual  Reserve  Fund 
Life  Association  and  Chairman  of  its  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  so  remained  until  1898, 
when  he  became  Superintendent  of  another 
immense  corporation.  Since  1890  his  home 
has  been  in  New  York  City.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lotos  Club,  the  American  Yacht 
Club  and  several  military  societies  and  has 
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served  a  term  as  President  of  the  St.  Nicholas 
Society. 

In  the  fraternity  Brother  Vrooman's  record 
may  be  said  to  be  solely  associated  with  the 
blue  Lodge.  He  is  a  member  of  Iroquois 
Chapter,  No.  263,  R.  A.  M.,  and  of  Utica 
Commandery,  No.  3,  K.  T.,  but  we  have  al- 
ways thought  that  he  belongs  to  these  bodies 
simply  for  the  sake  of  fashion,  and  not  be- 
cause he  takes  any  interest  in  them.  Of  course 
he  admires  their  principles,  their  work,  their 
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JOHN  W.  VROOMAN. 

teaching;  nobody  who  ever  entered  their  cir- 
cles could  fail  to  do  that,  but  he  has  found 
enough  in  the  blue  Lodge  circle  to  keep  his 
mind  busy  with  Masonic  study,  and  to  sym- 
bolic Masonry,  therefore,  he  has  mainly  con- 
fined himself. 

Initiated  in  Herkimer  Lodge,  No.  423^  he 
became  in  time  its  Master,  serving  for  three 
years.  In  the  Grand  Lodge  he  was  appointed 
Senior  Grand  Deacon  during  five  terms,  and 
after  four  years'  service  in  the  Grand  War- 
den's chair  became  Deputy  Grand  Master  in 


1885,  holding  the  office  through  Frank  R. 
Lawrence's  reign  and,  as  was  eminently  fitting 
and  proper,  succeeding  him  in  the  Grand  Mas- 
tership. A  man  of  deep  religious  views,  one 
of  those  Christians  who  believe  that  religion 
enters  into  all  things  and  should  shed  its 
light  on  all  things^  Brother  Vrooman,  in  his 
addresses  and  recommendations  to  the  fra- 
ternity, strove  to  set  out  in  clearer  light  than 
ever  the  religious  phases  of  Masonic  teaching, 
to  show  that  religious  sentiment  and  practice 
were  at  the  very  foundation  of  Freemasonry, 
that  its  teachings  were  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  modern  development  and  reduction 
into  actual  practice  of  the  principles  incul- 
cated in  the  tenets  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  In  doing  so  Brother  Vrooman 
gave  no  opportunity  for  the  application  to  his 
views  of  any  term  implying  bigotry  or  narrow- 
ness on  his  part.  Every  utterance  was  broad 
and  liberal  and  catholic,  full  of  sentiments  of 
fraternity  and  charity,  of  confidence  in  the 
present  and  hope  for  the  future.  His  spoken 
words  invariably  charmed  all  who  listened  to 
them,  and  we  often  used  to  think  that  the 
fraternity  lost  a  good  deal  by  not  hearing  them 
read  in  all  the  Lodges — as  a  now  long- 
neglected  rule  directed  that  they  should. 

Brother  Vrooman  was  re-elected  Grand 
Master  in  1890  and  was  chosen  a  third  time 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  1895.  His  two 
years'  occupancy  of  the  Grand  East  was  virtu- 
ally a  continuance  of  that  of  Lawrence.  The 
craft  had  made  a  mighty  effort  and  to  tri- 
umphantly complete  that  effort  nothing  was 
wanted  but  the  building  of  the  Asylum  and  to 
that  end  the  years  of  Brother  Vrooman's 
service  as  Grand  Master  were  mainly  devoted. 

Under  the  zealous  care  of  the  Trustees, 
now  increased  from  three  to  seven  by  act  of 
the  legislation,  and  consisting  of  John  Stew- 
art, Edward  B.  Harper  and  George  Hayes,  of 
New  York;  A.  T.  Goodwin  and  George  H. 
Wiley,  of  Utica;  Horace  L.  Greene,  of  Fort 
Plain,  and  Jerome  E.  Morse,  of  Brooklyn,  the 
work  sped  on.   Under  their  care  the  plans  for 
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the  Asylum  were  drawn  up  by  William  H. 
Hume,  architect,  New  York  City,  and  con- 
tracts in  accordance  with  their  requirements 
awarded  to  the  respective  classes  of  contrac- 
tors. This  preliminary  matter  occupied  a 
great  deal  of  time,  involving  even  a  lawsuit 
on  the  part  of  a  disappointed  firm,  but  in  all 
their  doings  the  Trustees  enjoyed  the  legal 
services  of  Frederick  A.  Burnham,  who  vol- 
untarily acted  as  their  counsel,  and  so  no  step 
was  taken  without  all  its  aspects  being  care- 
fully considered.  Work  was  diligently  prose- 
cuted on  the  foundation,  sewerage  arrange- 
ments, etc.,  throughout  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1890,  and  on  Jan.  8,  1891,  the  Trustees  noti- 
fied the  Grand  Master  that  everything  would 
be  in  readiness  for  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone on  the  following  May.  To  this  end  every 
effort  was  made  and  at  length  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter named  May  21  as  the  date  for  the  cere- 
mony, and  a  medal  was  ordered  to  be  cast  in 
remembrance  of  the  event.  Early  in  Febru- 
ary Grand  Secretary  Ehlers  was  appointed 
Marshal  of  the  day,  and  with  his  accustomed 
energy  at  once  began  making  arrangements 
for  the  ceremonies  taking  place  with  all  the 
eclat  in  keeping  with  this  visible  token  of  the 
consummation  of  the  hope  cherished  for  near- 
ly a  century. 

The  proceedings  at  Utica  on  the  eventful 
day  commenced  with  a  parade  in  which  6,734 
Master  Masons — as  such — took  part.  Besides 
there  were  Royal  Arch  Masons,  Royal  and 
Select  Masters,  Knight  Templars  and  thirty- 
nine  bands  of  music.  Had  the  weather  been 
favorable  the  parade  would  have  formed  a 
grand  spectacle,  but  Utica  is  as  famous  for 
the  variable  nature  of  its  climatic  conditions 
as  for  anything  else.  The  parade  was  re- 
viewed by  the  Grand  Master  and  a  host  of 
notables.  Masonic  or  otherwise,  on  Rutgers 
Street,  and  after  leaving  what  might  be  called 
the  city  of  Utica  proper  and  getting  into  the 
outskirts  the  paraders  had  often  a  vivid  and 
realistic  idea  of  the  rugged  road  which  ancient 
legends  inform  us  about. 


In  spite  of  the  rain  the  ceremonies  were  put 
through  according  to  a  prescribed  form  which 
had  been  drawn  up  for  the  occasion.  When 
the  brethren  had  arrived  and  were  gathered  in 
their  assigned  places  the  Grand  Master  com- 
menced the  formal  proceedings  by  saying: 

Bro.  Senior  Grand  Warden:  From  time  imme- 
morial it  has  been  the  custom  among  the  craft  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons  to  lay  the  corner-stone 
of  churches,  public  buildings  and  monuments  when 
requested  so  to  do  by  those  in  authority.  We  have, 
therefore,  here  convened  the  brethren  for  that  pur- 
pose; and  it  is  my  order  that  they  give  their  atten- 
tion and  assistance  in  the  work.  This  communicate 
to  the  Junior  Grand  Warden,  and  he  to  the  brethren, 
that?  they  having  due  notice,  the  corner-stone  may 
be  laid  in  ample  form. 

When  this  had  been  done  by  the  Wardens 
the  R.  -.  W.:.  Robert  Collyer;  Grand  Chap- 
lain, offered  up  the  following  prayer: 

O  Thou  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  we  meet  to- 
gether in  Thy  name  this  day  to  lay  the  corner-stone 
truly  and  well  of  the  home  we  would  build  for  Thee, 
and  for  the  shelter  and  succor  of  those  who  shall 
find  a  home  here,  as  we  trust,  through  the  un- 
counted ages  to  come.  May  this  stone  be  for  a 
symbol  of  the  sincerity  and  truth  we  would  bring 
by  Thy  grace  to  the  work  we  have  to  do  for  Thee 
here  and  for  those  we  would  help  and  bless  as  the 
almoners  of  Thy  bounty. 

Let  Thy  blessing  rest  upon  our  gathering  to- 
gether, and  may  this  be  a  day  of  joy  and  gladness 
to  us  all,  as  when  in  the  ancient  time  our  brethren 
laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  temple  of  Zion,  and 
grant  that  this  joyous  gladness  may  abide  in  our 
hearts  until  the  top  stone  is  laid  with  a  psalm  of 
thanksgiving  to  Thee.  We  know  that  except  Thou 
also  build  this  house  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it; 
and  do  Thou  grant,  O  God,  that  this  work  may  be 
begun  and  continued  and  ended  in  Thee.  And 
may  we  be  co-workers  together  with  Thee  and  be 
wise  builders  by  Thy  divine  inspiration,  from  the 
Grand  Master  on  whom  Thou  hast  laid  the  heaviest 
burden  of  this  good  work,  to  the  humblest  helper 
who  shall  stand  in  this  lot  until  the  house  is  builded. 

And  may  all  the  stones  with  which  we  build  be 
living  stones  like  the  choice  stone  of  the  corner, 
and  all  the  timbers  be  sound  and  good  as  the  great 
cedars  they  brought  from  Lebanon  in  the  former 
time  for  the  building  of  the  Temple.  May  all  the 
lines  be  fair,  and  beautiful,  and  true,  and  all  the 
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pillars  as  the  pillars  of  Jachin  and  Boaz,  the  sym- 
bols of  beauty  and  strength;  and  may  there  be  no 
untempered  mortar  hidden  away  anywhere,  to  the 
shame  and  disgrace  of  the  good  building.  And,  as 
in  the  old  time,  all  went  well  because  the  people 
put  their  heart  into  the  work,  and  the  heart  inspired 
the  hands  to  be  strong  and  true  to  labor,  so  may  it 
now  be  Thy  grace  from  on  high.  Grant  that  those 
who  work  with  us  and  for  us,  Thy  free  masons,  may 
feel  this  a  sacred  work  they  have  to  do,  sacred  as 
prayer,  and  so  may  all  sacredness  be  hidden  in  the 
doing  from  this  time  forth. 

And  as  in  the  Temple  they  built  unto  Thee  in 
the  former  time  there  was  no  noise  or  clamor,  but 
like  some  fair  palm  it  rose  from  the  earth  towards 
the  heaven,  so  may  it  be  with  this  house  we  would 
build.  May  there  be  no  noise  or  clamor  here,  but 
only  peace  and  good  will  between  the  workers  and 
the  watchers,  the  employers  and  the  employed. 
And  so  may  Thy  great  "Well  Done"  rest  on  us  all 
when  we  meet  for  the  dedication  who  may  be  spared 
to  see  that  joyful  day. 

And  grant,  O  God,  that  when  this  house  is 
builded  it  may  stand  through  the  centuries  as  a 
symbol  and  a  proof  of  the  indwelling  life  of  our 
great  brotherhood  in  this  State  and  this  nation, 
strong  and  generous,  tender,  trusty  and  true,  and 
make  full  proof  of  Thy  promise  to  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  orphaned  children:  "When  thy  father  and 
thy  mother  are  no  more,  then  the  Lord  will  take 
thee  up."  So  may  we  never  see  the  righteous  we 
can  care  for  forsaken  or  his  seed  begging  their 
bread,  while  these  doors  stand  open  to  receive,  them. 

Nobly  and  well  we  would  build,  nobly  and  well 
we  would  maintain  this  place  by  Thy  help  and 
Thy  blessing,  and  then  when  we  have  done  with 
earth  and  time  leave  this  asylum  perfect  and  entire 
to  those  who  come  after  as  our  richest  and  choicest 
legacy,  that  they  may  take  up  the  burden  gladly  we 
lay  down  and  be  partakers  of  our  joy  in  the  work 
and  the  reward.  Amen." 

An  ode,  "Brethren  All,"  written  by  Brother 
the  Hon.  Wallace  Bruce,  then  U.  S.  Consul, 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  was  then  sung  by  the 
brethren  to  the  air  of  "America."  Its  words 
were  as  follows : 

To  brethren  hale  and  free 
A  line  across  the  sea 

We  fondly  throw: 
A  pledge  to  one  and  all 
Within  our  hailing  call: 
T.ct  love  all  hearts  enthrall 

And  gladness  flow! 


From  out  the  centuries  vast 
A  ray  of  hope  is  cast, 

A  beam  divine; 
May  light  that  guides  our  way, 
Which  craftsmen  true  obey. 
On  well-wrought  work  for  aye 

In  glory  shine! 

To  shield  from  pain  and  care 
We  build  with  faith  and  prayer 

A  sure  abode; 
A  refuge  from  the  blast. 
When  skies  are  overcast. 
And  night  is  falling  fast 

Upon  life's  road. 

A  Home!  ah.  blessed  word! 
What  memories  are  stirred! 

God  guard  it  well! 
Thy  smile  upon  our  task. 
Great  Architect,  we  ask, 
Till  in  Thy  light  we  bask. 

And  ever  dwell! 

The  ashlars  that  we  hew. 
And  set  with  plummet  true. 

Our  labor  here; 
A  living  Temple  grand. 
Not  reared  by  human  hand. 
But  by  Supreme  Command, 

Shall  there  appear. 

Turning  to  the  Grand  Treasurer  the  Grand 
Master  said : 

It  has  ever  been  the  custom  of  the  craft,  upon 
occasions  like  the  present,  to  deposit  beneath  the 
corner-stone  certain  memorials  of  the  period  at 
which  it  was  laid.  Has  such  a  deposit  now  been 
prepared? 

After  the  usual  affirmative  reply  the  Grand 
Secretary  read  the  list  of  articles  contained 
in  the  box  as  follows : 

Constitution  and  Statutes  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Proceedings  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York,  1890. 

Proceedings  Grand  Chapter  of  New  York,  1891. 

Proceedings  Grand  Council  of  New  York,  1890. 

Proceedings  Grand  Commandery  of  New  York, 
1890. 

Report  of  Ladies*  Masonic  Fair  Association  of 
1887. 

Jubilee  Volume. 
Order  of  the  Day. 
Order  of  Exercises. 

Daily  papers  of  city  of  Utica  for  May  21st,  1891. 
The  three  immovable  Jewels  in  silver. 
Jubilee  Medal. 
Asylum  Medal. 
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The  usual  ceremonies  at  cornerstone  laying 
followed  according  to  the  prescribed  ritual. 

When  all  had  been  completed  the  Grand 
Master  said: 

May  the  Supreme  Grand  Architect  of  the  Uni- 
verse continue  to  guard  and  bless  this  place,  and 
prosper  the  laudable  works  of  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof;  may  He  protect  the  craftsmen  employed 
in  this  work  from  every  harm,  and  bring  them  into 
all  good;  may  He  grant  unto  us  all  an  ever  bounti- 
ful supply  of  the  Corn  of  Nourishment,  the  Wine 
of  Refreshment  and  the  Oil  of  Joy;  and  may  our 
country  continue  in  peace  and  prosperity  through- 
out all  generations. 

And  from  the  brethren  came  the  time-hon- 
ored response,  **Amen ;  so  mote  it  be." 

The  brethren  of  the  Utica  Lodges  then  sang 
the  *'Chorus  of  Pilgrims/*  a  bit  of  music  by 
Wagner,  to  the  following  words: 

Once  more,  dear  home,  I  with  rapture  behold  thee, 
And  greet  the  fields  that  so  sweetly  enfold  thee; 
Thou,  Pilgrim  staff,  may  rest  thee  now. 
Since  I  to  God  have  fulfilled  my  vow. 

By  penance  sore  I  have  atoned. 
And  God's  pure  law  my  heart  hath  owned: 
My  pains  hath  He  with  blessings  crowned. 
To  God  my  song  shall  aye  resound. 

Once  more,  dear  home,  with  rapture  I  behold  thee, 
And  greet  the  fields  that  so  sweetly  enfold  thee; 
Yes,  Pilgrim  staflf.  thy  toil  is  o'er, 
ril  praise  my  God  forever  more! 

Then  came  what  really  w^as  the  central  event 
of  the  day,  the  oration  by  Frank  R.  Lawrence, 
the  leader  whose  work  had  made  the  pro- 
ceedings possible. 

It  was  as  follows: 

For  generations  to  come,  this  day  will  stand 
conspicuous  in  Masonic  annals.  At  this  time, 
amid  general  prosperity  and  rejoicing,  we  begin 
the  visible  consummation  of  the  steadfast  purpose 
of  half  a  century.  In  this  happy  hour,  we  plant  the 
foundation  stone  of  a  structure  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  typify  the  most  exalted  principles  of 
humanity  and  of  Freemasonry. 

Well  may  we  all  rejoice!  For  when,  in  all  the 
centuries,  has  the  craft  enjoyed  a  moment  more 
auspiciou*?? 

Not  with  us,  but  with  our  Masonic  fathers,  did 
this  grand  design  originate.  For  more  than  one 
generation  the  plan  to  establish  this  institution 


has  been  sanctified  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  fratern- 
ity and  its  members;  and  we  of  to-day  are  privi- 
leged to  partake  in  the  triumphant  termination 
of  the  long  struggle  and  enter  upon  the  erection 
of  this  noble  asylum, — so  long  cherished,  so  long 
deferred, — upon  a  scale  exceeding  the  largest  ex- 
pectations of  those  earlier  brethren  at  whose  in- 
stance the  fraternity  first  became  engaged  in  this 
exalted  work. 

At  this  time  it  might  well  be  deemed  appropriate 
to  tell  anew  the  familiar  story  of  the  Masonic  Hall 
and  Asylum  Fund  from  its  inception  and  through 
its  various  stages.  But  its  history  has  often  been 
spread  before  the  craft,  and  our  struggle  to  remove 
the  great  burden  of  debt  and  bring  about  the  event 
of  this  hour  is  too  recent  to  render  necessary  a 
repetition  of  the  many  facts  then  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  our  memories.  Yet  the  present  mo- 
ment should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  some 
brief  glance  at  the  state  of  the  craft  at  and  even 
before  the  birth  of  this  elevated  purpose  and  at 
the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  so  faith- 
fully pursued. 

Masonic  history  in  the  State  of  New  York  has 
not  always  been  bright  or  prosperous.  In  the 
period  since  the  Grand  Mastership  of  Chancellor 
Livingston,  who,  during  the  last  fifteen  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  presided  over  the  fraternity, 
both  joy  and  sadness,  prosperity  and  adversity, 
have  in  turn  been  the  lot  of  the  craft.  We  behold 
it  at  one  time  so  highly  esteemed,  so  much  sought 
after,  that  the  most  distinguished  sons  of  the  State 
contended  in  its  counsels  for  the  honors  within 
its  power  to  bestow;  while,  at  another  period, 
but  a  few  years  separated  from  the  first,  it  had  be- 
come the  object  of  a  prejudice  so  intense,  a  perse- 
cution so  bitter,  that  none  save  the  most  devoted 
would  acknowledge  their  adherence  to  Freema- 
sonry. 

When  Livingston  retired  from  office,  his  suc- 
cessors were,  in  turn,  an  honored  Mayor  of  New 
York  and  an  illustrious  Governor  and  citizen,  De 
Witt  Clinton,  who  presided  over  the  fraternity  for 
the  extended  period  of  fourteen  years. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1819,  the 
Governor  of  the  State  and  the  Vice-president  of  the 
nation  contended  in  friendly  rivalry  for  the  office 
of  Grand  Master. 

Thus  highly  stood  the  craft  in  general  esteem. 
But  this  was  soon  to  change,  for,  suddenly,  the 
storm  of  Anti-Masonry  arose,  and  within  a  brief 
period  our  fraternity,  lately  so  honored  and  ex- 
alted, was  attacked,  disrupted,  and  pursued,  with 
a  violence  so  extreme  as  to  threaten  its  total  an- 
nihilation. Originating  in  our  own  State,  the  con- 
flict spread  to  other  jurisdictions,  while  here  in  the 
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place  where  it  began  the  storm  continued  for  years 
with  unabated  fury.  Because  of  their  adherence 
to  the  craft  men  were  proscribed  and  driven  from 
public  station.  Lodges  were  abandoned,  their 
lights  extinguished,  the  sacred  volume  upon  their 
altars  closed  to  be  re-opened  no  more.  Only  the 
true  Masonic  fire  burning  within  the  hearts  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  the  brethren,  only 
their  unwavering  fealty  to  their  plighted  vows, 
saved  our  ancient  institution  from  utter  destruc- 
tion within  this  State  during  that  long  period  of 
bitterness  and  gloom. 

We  have  heard  the  words  of  the  Grand  Master 
concerning  our  revered  brother  and  late  Most  Wor- 
shipful John  L.  Lewis,  and  heartily  we  echo  the 
merited  tribute  to  that  ripest  scholar  and  most 
ardent  Mason.  But  at  this  time  we  should  remem- 
ber also  another  of  the  name,  that  brave  old  Revo- 
lutionary General,  Judge  and  Governor,  Morgan 
Lewis,  for  thirteen  years  Grand  Master  of  the 
State,  who  through  the  darkest  days  in  all  its 
modern  history  guided  with  wisdom  and  firmness 
the  destinies  of  the  craft,  and  then,  as  the  storm 
abated,  in  the  language  of  his  later  namesake, 
•'went  tottering  down  to  the  tomb,  but  holding  the 
gavel  of  authority  with  the  firm  grip  of  a  master." 

The  Anti-Masonic  agitation  gradually  passed 
away.  The  craft  regained  and  indeed  surpassed 
its  former  usefulness  and  respected  position.  For 
many  years  past  its  career  has  been  one  of  steadily 
increasing  honor  and  respect,  and  to  the  present 
generation  of  Masons,  the  old  Anti-Masonic  days 
seem  as  distant  and  unreal  as  the  stories  of  the 
persecutions  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  was  near  the  closing  days  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Grand  Master  Morgan  Lewis  that  the  pro- 
ject for  establishing  the  Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum 
Fund  in  substantially  its  present  form,  was  first 
presented  to  the  Grand  Lodge  and  accorded  its 
sanction.  A  project  for  the  building  of  a  hall  had 
been  brought  forward  years  before;  but  it  docs  not 
appear  to  have  embraced  the  features  of  the  present 
undertaking,  which  originated  in,  and  not  before, 
the  year  1842. 

The  plan  to  establish  the  Masonic  Hall  and 
Asylum  Fund  originated  at  a  period  so  near  the 
close  of  the  conflict  which  had  been  waged  so 
bitterly  against  the  fraternity,  that  while  the  breth- 
ren who  first  petitioned  the  Grand  Lodge  in  favor 
of  its  establishment  merely  declared  themselves 
''impressed  with  the  desire  of  placing  our  institu- 
tion in  a  position  of  permanent  honor  and  useful- 
ness," it  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  this  great 
benevolent  idea  may,  in  part  at  least,  have  been 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  thanksgiving  for  the  then 
recent  deliverance  of  the  fraternity,  coupled  with 


a  resolution  to  perform  a  work  so  great  and  un- 
assailable, that  not  even  the  most  virulent  of  its 
enemies  should  longer  find  cause  to  attack  the 
usefulness  of  the  craft. 

In  1843  the  Grand  Lodge  received  the  original 
petition  for  the  establishment  of  the  Masonic  Hall 
and  Asylum  Fund,  coupled  with  a  gift  of  money, 
which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Trustees,  and  to 
which  additions  were  made  from  year  to  year. 
Through  the  existence  of  a  schism  in  the  Grand 
Lodge,  the  struggles  of  rival  Boards  of  Trustees, 
and  other  causes,  delays  arose;  but  in  1870  the 
fund  had  grown  to  the  sum  of  $340,000.  The  prop- 
erty at  the  corner  of  Twenty-third  street  and  Sixth 
avenue  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  purchased, 
and  the  erection  of  the  present  Masonic  Hall  in 
that  city  was  commenced.  The  Hall  was  com- 
pleted in  1874,  and  was  dedicated  to  Masonic  uses 
during  the  following  year.  But  it  was  so  heavily 
incumbered  with  debt  as  to  render  impossible  the 
application  of  any  of  its  revenues  to  the  charitable 
purposes  for  which  they  were  designed.  During 
the  following  ten  years  this  state  of  affairs  con- 
tinued. The  debt  was  diminished  but  little  year 
by  year,  and  the  erection  of  the  long-promised 
Asylum  seemed  distant  and  improbable  in  a  very 
high  degree. 

In  1885  the  debt  amounted  to  a  little  less  than 
half  a  million  dollars,  and  an  effort  was  begun  to 
effect  its  payment.  So  weary  and  dispirited  were 
the  craft  that  this  task  was  generally  deemed  im- 
possible; yet,  despite  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments, the  endeavor,  which,  when  once  begun,  was 
steadily  persisted  in,  progressed  so  favorably  that 
within  less  than  one  year  after  its  commencement 
the  speedy  and  total  extinguishment  of  the  debt 
was  seen  to  be  quite  within  the  power  of  the  craft 
to  achieve.  The  Grand  Lodge  extended  warmest 
encouragement.  The  Lodges  and  brethren,  under 
a  fair  system,  generally  and  freely  contributed, 
and  the  work  went  steadily  forward  until,  on  the 
14th  day  of  March,  1889,  the  Grand  Master  had 
the  unbounded  happiness  to  announce  to  the  fra- 
ternity that  the  great  task  was  done,  that  the  last 
dollar  had  been  paid,  that  the  freedom  of  the  craft 
had  been  completely  achieved. 

This  happy  event  was  celebrated  on  the  24th 
day  of  April,  1889,  in  a  manner  never  before  at- 
tempted, perhaps  never  hereafter  to  be  excelled, 
by  the  holding  at  an  appointed  hour  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  State,  of  meetings  of  the  Lodges  and 
their  members,  in  many  instances  attended  by  their 
families  and  friends,  at  which  songs  of  praise  were 
uttered  by  the  lips,  and  prayers  of  thanksgiving  to 
the  Great  Architect  of  the  Universe  were  echoed 
in  the  hearts  of  many,  many  thousands.    The  24th 
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day  of  April,  1889,  is  fresh  in  your  memories;  and 
no  one  who  took  part  in  that  great  demonstration 
of  love  between  the  brethren,  and  of  gratitude  to- 
ward Our  Father,  can  ever  forget  it. 

As  soon  as  the  speedy  extinguishment  of  the 
debt  was  foreseen,  and  before  that  task  was  actu- 
ally accomplished,  measures  were  taken  for  the 
selection  of  a  site  for  the  Asylum,  the  home  of 
the  destitute  brother,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan, 
the  erection  of  which  was  the  ultimate  purpose 
so  long  and  steadily  in  view.  That  the  means 
might  be  quickly  forthcoming,  many  ladies  of  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  united  with  the 
brethren  in  holding  a  Fair  in  the  Masonic  Hall  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  months  of  November 
and  December,  1887;  and  this  undertaking  was 
upon  so  large  a  scale  and  was  so  successfully  con- 
ducted, that  it  yielded  a  profit  of  more  than  $76,000 
in  money,  which  was  delivered  to  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter and  by  him  held  until  the  completion  of  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  when  it  was  paid  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund,  to  be  by  them 
used  in  the  erection  of  the  building  whose  founda- 
tion stone  we  deposit  to-day. 

Ungrateful  should  we  be,  indeed,  did  we  in  this 
happy  moment  forget  that  generous  labor,  that 
noble  offering  of  those  so  near  our  hearts,  and,  as 
we  proceed  from  year  to  year  with  this  endeavor, 
our  labors  will  be  softened  and  sanctified  by  the 
thought  that  they,  too,  have  been  partakers  in  our 
toil. 

With  the  debt  paid,  no  time  was  lost  in  proceed- 
ing to  the  selection  of  a  site  for  the  Asylum.  Many 
such  were  offered  by  brethren  and  citizens  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State,  and  many  of  these  were 
eminently  beautiful  and  desirable.  After  long  de- 
liberation, the  spot  upon  which  we  to-day  assemble 
was  finally  selected,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  judgment  of  the  thousands  who  to-day  for 
the  first  time  behold  this  scene  will  approve,  and 
that  the  experience  of  the  future  will  vindicate  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice.  At  the  session  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  in  1889,  the  selection  was  approved,  and  the 
Trustees  of  the  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund  were  em- 
powered to  acquire  title  to  the  property,  which 
was  shortly  afterward  done. 

This  tract  of  land,  embracing  about  160  acres, 
was  valued  by  its  owner,  a  respected  member  of 
the  craft,  at  the  sum  of  $75,000.  but  was  conveyed 
by  him  to  the  fraternity  upon  the  payment  of  two- 
thirds  of  that  amount,  of  which  $30,000  was  raised 
and  contributed  by  the  brethren  and  citizens  of 
Utica,  the  balance  being  paid  by  the  Trustees  from 
their  own  funds. 

This  brief  enumeration  of  some  of  the  principal 


events  in  the  history  of  the  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund 
brings  us  to  the  present  moment,  when  with  our 
great  property  in  the  city  of  New  York  entirely 
freed  from  debt,  and  its  revenues  perpetually  as- 
sured to  charitable  purposes,  with  this  beautiful 
site  completely  our  own,  with  money  in  our  treas- 
ury more  than  sufficient  to  complete  and  furnish 
the  stately  edifice  now  begun,  we  have  assembled 
to-day  and  laid  the  corner-stone  of  this  Asylum. 

The  published  transactions  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
for  the  year  1870,  record  in  simple  words  that  "The 
Grand  Lodge  formed  in  procession,  and,  accom- 
panied by  twelve  thousand  of  the  craft,  repaired  to 
Sixth  avenue  and  Twenty-third  street,  and  the 
Grand  Master  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  Masonic 
Hall  in  ample  form." 

Large  as  was  that  gathering,  important  as  was 
that  proceeding,  how  much  more  inspiring  is  the 
present  movement.  The  twelve  thousand  brethren 
who  attended  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Hall  mainly  resided  in  the  cities  of  Brooklyn 
and  New  York,  and  their  assemblage,  while  great 
and  striking,  bore  distinctly  a  local  character.  The 
vast  concourse  now  assembled  upon  this  spot  is 
composed  mainly  of  those  who  have  traveled  long 
distances  from  every  portion  of  the  State  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  proceedings.  Every  district,  every 
county,  is  numerously  represented;  and  in  so  gen- 
eral a  gathering  we  see  how  warm  the  tie  which 
binds  the  brethren  of  the  lakes  to  those  who  dwell 
by  the  ocean,  the  craftsmen  of  the  mountains  to 
those  who  labor  in  the  cities,  and  which  from  this 
day  shall  bind  the  city  of  Utica  more  closely  to 
us  all. 

In  this  fraternal  commingling  of  so  great  a 
number  of  the  craft  we  see  justified  our  hope  and 
belief  that  the  labors  of  recent  years  have  bound  us 
all  more  closely  together,  and  that  the  77»ooo  Ma- 
sons affiliated  in  our  Lodges  stand  to-day  in  senti- 
ment, in  feeling, 'and  in  purpose  united  as  one  man. 

The  sight  of  so  many  familiar  faces  brings  to 
the  mind  a  thought  of  those  who  are  not  here. 
Many  we  see  who  for  long  years  have  toiled  to 
bring  about  the  event  of  this  day.  The  venerable 
Grand  Master  who  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Hall  twenty-one  years  ago  is  still  active  in  the 
craft,  and  many  are  with  us  to-day  who  for  even  a 
longer  period  have  been  stanch  and  true  and  tried. 
But  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  work  at  its  be- 
ginning, all  are  gone;  and  of  the  leaders  through 
its  early  stages,  few  remain.  The  list  of  gifted  and 
distinguished  brethren  now  departed,  who  gave  to 
the  Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund  years  of  toil 
and  sacrifice,  is  too  long  to  be  here  enumerated. 
Ungracious  it  would  seem  to  mention  one  and  not 
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to  mention  all.  But  in  this  hour  of  triumph  we 
turn  with  grateful  recollection  to  the  thought  of 
those  hearts  of  oak,  those  resolute  and  loyal  breth- 
ren, those  leaders,  dead  and  gone,  but  never  to  be 
forgotten,  by  whose  precept  and  example  the  craft 
was  held  steadfast  to  this  lofty  purpose,  and  but 
tor  whose  labors  our  present  gathering  would  never 
have  taken  place! 

From  this  hour  we  shall  watch  with  pride  and 
interest  the  progress  of  the  stately  building  whose 
design  is  depicted  upon  the  medal  worn  to-day 
upon  so  many  breasts;  and  we  shall  hope  that  at 
an  early  day  the  craft  may  again  be  summoned  to 
attend  its  dedication. 

Then  indeed  will  the  great  work  of  practical 
charity  begin.  Then  shall  at  last  our  doors  be 
opened  to  receive  the  destitute  brother  and  the 
widow,  and.  holiest  task  and  highest  privilege  of 
all,  to  shelter  from  the  world  the  orphans  of  our 
brethren,  rearing  them  to  lives  of  usefulness  and 
worth. 

But  with  the  opening  of  the  Asylum  will  come 
the  most  difficult  problem  yet  before  us.  embraced 
in  the  questions  relating  to  its  system  and  manage- 
ment. And  the  perplexities  to  be  connected  with 
that  subject  we  should  strive  from  this  time  for- 
ward to  realize  and  prepare  for.  In  the  past  the 
effort  has  been  to  accumulate  the  means  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  this  institution.  In  the  future 
our  duty  will  be  to  meet  the  responsibility  im- 
posed upon  us  by  the  means  wc  now  possess,  in 
such  manner  as  to  prove  that  our  cherished  pro- 
ject is  no  Utopian  dream,  but  that  it  can  be  made 
a  great  and  permanent  and  practical  means  of  serv- 
ing the  Almighty  and  of  promoting  humanity. 

We  arc  cheered  by  the  knowledge  that  in  Eng- 
land, the  mother  country,  whence  proceeded  the 
authority  now  vested  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New 
York,  and  in  some  of  our  sister  jurisdictions 
within  the  United  States,  there  already  exist  insti- 
tutions which  the  craft  has  established  and  is 
maintaining  with  great  usefulness  and  distinguished 
success,  similar  in  spirit  to  that  which  we  are 
founding;  and  wc  believe  with  firmest  faith  that 
the  Divine  power  which  has  hitherto  removed  from 
our  path  so  many  ol)staclcs.  each  in  turn  appar- 
ently overwhelming,  will  continue  so  to  guide  us 
that  success  will  attend  our  eflForts,  and  that  our 
labors  will  receive  the  approbation  of  mankind. 

So  broad  is  the  field  for  Masonic  charity  that 
even  the  large  means  now  at  disposal  will  suftice  to 
satisfy  only  a  small  portion  of  the  just  demands 
upf)n  the  benevolence  of  the  fraternity.  It  is 
therefore  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  those  means  will 
in  the  future  become  largely  increased.    But  this 


can  only  be  looked  for  from  the  free-will  offerings 
to  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  members  of 
the  craft.  For  in  purchasing  our  freedom  from 
debt  it  was  in  effect  determined  that  no  new  tax 
should  be  laid  upon  the  brethren  in  connefction 
with  this  undertaking,  and  the  revenues  of  the 
Fund  can  only  be  augmented  through  the  single, 
but  by  far  broader  and  deeper  channel  of  their  vol- 
untary benefactions. 

We  lay  to-day  the  corner-stone  of  a  single  build- 
ing, yet  hope  that  in  the  not  distant  future  others 
also  will  arise  upon  this  spacious  site.  But  we 
cannot  realise  too  plainly  that  the  proportions 
which  this  in.stitution  is  in  future  to  attain,  must 
depend  mainly  upon  the  wisdom  and  good  judg- 
ment which  attends  the  use  of  the  revenues  now 
created  and  with  which  its  career  will  begin. 

Those  therefore  who  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
fraternity,  the  brethren  entrusted  with  the  admin- 
istration of  this  fund,  will  henceforward  stand 
charged  with  responsibilities  even  greater  than  in 
the  past.  Loyally  will  we  support  them  and  up- 
hold their  hands,  for  in  them  must  be  placed  our 
reliance  for  the  provident  application  of  the  reven- 
ues which  have  been  founded  as  the  result  of  a 
struggle  extending  nearly  fifty  years. 

W^ith  intelligent  judgment  the  fraternity  will 
view  the  management  of  this  great  trust,  and  when 
it  shall  be  made  plain  to  them  that  the  work  here 
being  accomplished  is  real  and  practical,  and  as 
great  and  as  useful  as  we  hope  and  intend  it  to  be. 
believe  me.  brethren,  there  will  scarcely  be  a  limit 
to  the  liberality  of  their  gifts,  or  to  the  generosity 
which  they  will  lavish  upon  a  charity  so  noble  and 
so  splendid. 

This  confidence  of  speech,  this  seeming  extrava- 
gance of  expression,  is  based  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  craft  acquired  through  years  of  labor  in 
their  midst,  during  which  there  came  with  never- 
failing  liberality  their  responses  to  one  appeal  after 
another  for  the  payment  of  the  debt — appeals  which, 
however  worded,  after  all  depended  for  their  suc- 
cess only  upon  the  loyalty,  the  devotion,  and  the 
generosity  of  the  brethren. 

Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master,  you  have  made 
some  allusion  to  events  of  the  distant  past;  and  it 
is  well  that  at  this  time  we  should  give  thought  not 
only  to  the  lessons  of  the  distant  past,  but  to  the 
probabilities  of  the  coming  future. 

Here  to-day,  exposed  before  the  view  of  all  of  us, 
lies  a  treasured  memorial,  which  connects  the  far- 
away past  with  the  living  present  so  vividly  that, 
quickened  by  its  presence,  we  seem  almost  to  be- 
hold that  sublime  event  in  history  in  which  it 
played  an  important  part.    It  is  the  Holy  Bible 
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upon  which,  more  than  a  century  ago,  Robert  R. 
Livingston,  then  Chancellor  and  Grand  Master  of 
the  State,  administered  the  oath  of  of!ke  to  our 
brother  George  Washington,  as  the  first  president 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  was  then,  as 
it  is  to-day.  the  property  of  St.  John's  Lodge, 
No.  I. 

There  is  not  in  all  the  world  a  relic  more  price- 
less or  more  justly  revered.  What  patriot  can  gaze 
upon  it  without  emotion,  what  Mason  without  ex- 
ultation? 

We  cherish  with  natural  pride  the  memory  and 
the  Masonic  career  of  the  immortal  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  who  one  hundred 
years  ago  was  the  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  this 
State.  But  how  small  and  feeble  was  the  body  over 
which  Livingston  presided  when  compared  with 
the  great  fraternity  of  to-day!  And  how  different 
the  condition  of  this  commonwealth  at  that  time 
and  at  this!  At  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
when  Livingston  laid  down  the  Grand  Mastership, 
to  be  succeeded  by  Morton,  Western  New  York 
remained  a  wilderness,  the  city  of  Buffalo  was  not 
laid  out.  Rochester  did  not  exist,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  historical  record  that  in  the  year  1799  what 
is  now  the  thriving  and  prosperous  city  of  Utica 
•'contained  fifty  houses,  mostly  small  and  tempo- 
rary." 

These  few  brief  illustrations  indicate  the  swift 
and  almost  incredible  changes  wrought  within  less 
than  a  hundred  years.  Viewed  in  their  light,  who 
will  undertake  to  prescribe  bounds  or  set  limits  to 
the  achievements  of  the  future,  whether  in  the 
State  or  in  the  Masonic  craft?  The  world  advances 
to  an  age  of  incredible  greatness  and  knowledge 
and  power.  The  worth  and  usefulness  of  our  fra- 
ternity are  no  longer  called  in  question,  but  are 
generally  recognized  and  conceded.  As  knowledge 
broadens  and  enlightenment  extends,  may  we  not 
hope  that  its  capacity  for  beneficence  will  become 
infinitely  extended;  and  is  it  not  possible  that  the 
institution  we  to-day  assist  in  establishing  will  at- 
tain proportions  as  far  beyond  our  present  expecta- 
tion as  those  which  it  has  already  reached  exceed 
the  designs  of  the  original  founders? 

Here  in  the  center  of  the  great  State  of  New 
York,  upon  the  confines  of  a  large  and  growing 
city,  and  on  a  spot  of  rare  natural  beauty,  we  be- 
gin to-day  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  to  Free- 
ma.sonry. 

Here  henceforth  will  be  enshrined  our  purest 
Masonic  aspirations. 

Toward  this  spot  the  craft  will  turn  as  pilgrims 
toward  a  holy  city  year  by  year. 

Here  for  consolation  and  assistance  shall  the 


poor  and  afflicted  come;  while  from  our  gates  we 
hope  there  will  pass  out  and  into  the  world  beyond 
many  of  the  young  and  pure  in  spirit,  to  practice 
through  worthy  lives  the  principles  of  rectitude 
and  sound  morality  here  implanted  in  their  youthful 
breasts. 

The  story  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  its  great- 
ness and  magnificence,  is  known  to  every  Mason. 
"At  its  consecration."  says  the  Jewish  historian, 
"Israel  set  forth  her  thousands,  and  the  assembled 
people  beheld  in  solemn  adoration  the  vast  sacrifice 
of  Solomon  accepted.  The  flame  descended  upon 
the  altar  and  consumed  the  oflfering;  the  shadow 
and  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  proclaimed  His  pres- 
ence between  the  Cherubim,  and  the  voice  of  His 
thunders  told  to  the  faithful  of  the  craft  that  the 
perfectness  of  their  labor  was  approved." 

Even  so  may  the  flame  of  the  Divine  favor  des- 
cend and  be  impressed  upon  this  endeavor  of  our 
beloved  fraternity.  May  it  go  forward,  consecrated 
by  the  hopes,  the  endeavors,  the  offerings,  and,  if 
need  be,  by  the  sacrifices  of  our  brotherhood.  May 
it  prove  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  the  great  Archi- 
tect of  the  Universe,  and  may  the  benign  and  chari- 
table labor  for  whose  commencement  these  pro- 
ceedings in  part  prepare  the  way  continue  through 
many  generations,  even  to  the  latest  time,  to  the 
elevation  of  man  and  to  the  glory  of  Almighty  God! 

In  the  evening  a  grand  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Utica  Opera  House,  at  which  several 
addresses  were  made  of  more  than  usual  in- 
terest. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
visiting  brethren  heard  these  addresses.  By 
the  time  they  reached  Utica  on  their  return 
from  the  Home  grounds  there  was  a  wild 
scramble  for  something  to  eat  and  then  in  many 
instances  the  trains  had  to  be  at  once  boarded 
for  home.  There  was  much  discomfort,  in 
many  instances  serious  deprivation  was  suf- 
fered, and  there  was  not  a  little  wild  con- 
fusion, but  everything  was  borne  with  the  ut- 
most good  nature  and  "the  boys"  seemed 
anxious,  like  Mark  Tapley,  to  be  ''jolly"  un- 
der whatever  circumstances  might  present 
themselves.  Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  the 
bulk  were  doomed  to  remain  floating  around 
the  depot  all  night,  yet  slowly  but  surely  the 
railway  officials  were  accomplishing  the  best 
results  under  the  circumstances,  and  although 
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tlu*  host  of  rlepartinjj  ones  was  great,  its  num- 
Ikth  hejjan  to  lessen  stearlily,  until  all  who 
rlesire^I  were  sent  rejoicinjj  on  their  way. 

Meanwhile  the  prr breedings  at  the  Opera 
House  were  being  conrhicted  in  very  different 
fjfsliion  from  those  at  the  railroad  station. 
'I'liere  dignity  reigned  in  place  of  jollity,  com- 
fort instead  of  privation,  and  while  others  were 
struggling  with  railway  officials  the  large  and 
fashirmahle  gathering  was  listening  with  rapt 
attention  U)  a  series  of  really  eloquent 
speeclH's.  After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Charh  s  VV.  (  amp,  (irand  Chaplain,  and  the 
singing  of  a  Masonic  hymn,  several  telegrams 
were  read  of  cfnigratulaton  at  results  or  regret 
for  absence.  Then  followefl  an  address  of 
welcome  by  Mayor  A.  T.  rK)odwin,  who  spoke 
as  follows : 

Our  linnMrcd  and  thirty  years  a^o  the  wildcr- 
ne«»H  where  now  stands  the  city  f)f  Utica  received 
an  army  <>f  10,000  men.  It  was  the  expedition  of 
\.uxi\  Anilierst  on  its  way  to  raise  in  trinmph  the 
flaK  of  St.  (ieorKe  over  the  ^ates  of  Montreal.  It 
did  its  part  in  ending  a  cf)ntest  of  a  century.  It 
Kave  a  final  blow  to  I'rench  dominatitm  in  Amer- 
ica, anti  placed  the  development  and  destiny  of  a 
continefit  in  the  keeping  f)f  the  luij^lish-speakinR 
race.  The  wilderness  thro'  which  it  traveled  has 
been  nia<le  to  blossom  as  the  rose  by  the  intelli- 
gent, virtuous,  industrious  people  who  inhabit  this 
beautiftil  valley. 

To  day  a  second  army  of  ten  thousand  men  in- 
vade* our  homes.  Utica  rin^s  with  joy.  Her 
streds  are  bright  with  decorations  and  illmnina- 
tions,  No  bayonets  ^litterinK  in  the  sunlight  arc 
setii,  Hlood  ;nid  carnage  neither  f^o  before  nor 
f<»llnw  after  this  ^rand  army.  The  trowel,  rather 
than  the  sword,  is  in  the  hand  of  its  commander, 
and  with  the  cement  of  brotherly  love  he  has  laid 
the  corner  stone  of  a  ^rand  charity — a  home  from 
whose  walls,  to  the  end  (»f  time,  shall  perpetually 
flow  "a  blessin^i  tor  the  little  child,  a  blessing?  for 
the  widowed  woman,  and  a  blcssinj?  for  the  wear- 
worn  m.in." 

Ttic.i  welcomes  the  Masonic  Home  as  the  out- 
er) stalli/iuK:  «>t  the  ancient  and  honorable  charity 
of  your  craft.  This  welcome  is  not  a  new  fashion 
with  us  Tlir  sloprs  .ill  about  us  jire  made  sweet 
and  beautiful  with  the  homes  of  orjjani/ed  charity. 
The  orphan  tinds  four  luuues  to  shelter  him.  some 
of  them  made  atlluent  by  the  generosity  of  the  past 


Kcneration.  The  sick  rest  in  comfort  and  case  be- 
neath the  roofs  of  four  well-equipped  hospitals:  the 
aged  find  nooks  of  peaceful  rest  and  calm  content- 
ment, two  of  them  founded  and  endowed  by  a  mem- 
ber of  your  craft,  the  benevolent  and  lamented 
P'axton,  and  crowning  all  on  the  western  hills  the 
bounty  of  the  State  has  provided  and  maintains  its 
great  hospital  for  her  unfortunates. 

Utica  extends  a  hearty  welcome  to  all  who  arc 
present  here  to-day.  To  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons  of  the  State  of  New  York; 
to  the  Grand  Master  who  has  laid  the  comer- 
stone;  to  the  distinguished  orator  of  the  day,  whose 
faithfulness  and  ability  emancipated  your  fraternity 
from  debt,  and  inspired  and  insured  the  erection  of 
your  Home;  to  the  humblest  member  of  your  or- 
der, we  say:  Welcome,  thrice  welcome  to  Utica. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  the  beauty  of  our  city, 
its  growth  in  wealth,  intelligence,  and  refinement; 
of  her  sons  distinguished  in  the  professions,  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  in  art,  .science,  and  all  manufacturing 
and  industrial  pursuits.  We  are  proud  of  their 
names,  of  their  deeds  and  of  their  influence  in  the 
development  in  the  growth  of  the  commonwealth 
which  has  become  the  Empire  State  of  our  grand 
Union. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  the  high  honor  you  have 
cf)nferred  in  placing  your  grand  charity  in  our 
keeping.  We  thank  you  that  you  have  added  one 
more  jewel  to  our  crown  of  noble  charities  "that 
soothe  and  heal  and  bless"  so  many  of  the  af- 
flicted. 

Utica  is  always  glad  to  welcome  the  orator  of 
the  evening  in  whose  honor  this  vast  assemblage 
has  gathered.  He  needs  no  introduction  to  our 
citizens,  to  the  citizens  of  the  State  or  to  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity.  His  name  is  a  household  word, 
and  one  and  all  feel  honored  by  his  presence  on 
this  mefuorable  occasion,  and  are  impatient  to  lis- 
ten to  the  distinguished  gentlemen.  Mr.  Chauncey 
M.  Oepew,  who  will  now  address  you. 

The  "oration"  of  the  cvcninj^^  was  delivereil 
l)v  r>rt)tluT  Chaiinci^y  M.  Dcj)C\v,  of  Kane 
Lod^c.  Xew  York,  who  spoke  a.s  follows: 

Fifty  years  ago  a  Freemason,  who  was  rich  in 
faith  but  poor  in  purse,  contributed  a  silver  dollar 
as  the  commencement  of  a  fund  for  the  building  of 
a  suitable  home  for  the  craft  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  an  asylum  for  its  indijicnt  members  and 
orphans.  No  investment  ever  before  yielded  such 
magniticent  returns.  That  brother  must  have  had 
abounding  hope  and  expansive  imagination,  and 
yet  the  results  have  surpassed  his  wildest  dreams. 
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This  last  half  century  has  been  full  of  marvels 
beyond  all  other  periods  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
It  excels  in  intellectual  and  material  progress.  In- 
ventive genius  has  so  reduplicated  the  power  of 
man  and  the  forces  of  nature  that  the  wealth  of 
the  world  and  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  its  peo- 
ple have  been  incalculably  increased.  Vast  as  are 
these  exhibits  of  the  development  of  the  period,  the 
best  is  the  growth  of  this  silver  coin.  From  it  has 
accumulated  a  fund  from  which  over  two  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  a  hall  suitable  in 
solidity  and  grandeur  for  the  craft  in  the  Empire 
State,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  added 
for  the  care  of  the  aged  and  infirm  anti  to  provide 
the  means  for  educating  the  orphans.  We  have 
celebrated  the  completion  of  that  grand  building  in 
New  York,  which  is  an  external  sign  of  the  power 
and  permanence  of  Masonry,  which  is  not  only 
sufficient  for  the  demands  of  the  craft  for  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future,  but  provides  an  income  o{  over 
$50,000  a  year  for  the  charitable  purposes  of  the 
order.  To-day  we  celebrate  the  beginning  of  the 
practical  application  of  the  benevolent  spirit  of  the 
brethren  which  has  been  their  dream  in  this  State 
for  a  hundred  years. 

There  is  no  more  important  study  for  the  states- 
man, the  philosopher,  or  the  generous  man  than  the 
bestowal  of  gifts  for  the  benefit  of  our  fellow-men. 
Since  St.  Paul  announced  that  the  three  cardinal 
virtues  were  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  the  great- 
est of  them  all  charity,  this  sentiment  has  grown 
and  expanded  until  now  it  finds  expression  in 
beneficent  efforts  all  over  Christendom,  but  the 
prodigal  liberality  of  the  United  States  places  them 
in  the  front  rank  of  humanitarian  nations.  From 
the  enforced  taxation  of  all,  and  the  liberal  purses 
of  many,  a  golden  stream  constantly  flows  into  the 
hospital,  the  asylum,  the  home,  the  school,  and  the 
work  of  churches  and  parishes.  When  the  effort 
is  so  great  and  the  distribution  so  vast,  and  in 
many  cases  so  indiscriminate,  we  stand  upon  the 
danger  line  of  pauperizing  the  recipients.  The 
hospital  which  nurses,  cures,  or  mends  the  sick  and 
the  injured,  the  asylum  which  cares  for  the  incur- 
able in  body  or  mind,  or  provides  a  home  and  its 
influences,  with  an  education,  for  destitute  and  or- 
phan children,  one  and  all  complete  the  purest  and 
hip:hest  purposes  of  benevolence. 

But  there  is  a  help  which  harms.  It  is  always 
proper  to  question  whether  the  independence  and 
self-rdiance  of  the  individual  are  to  be  weakened. 
Vigor,  success,  and  good  citizenship  exist  only 
among  those  who.  being  capable  and  in  health,  rely 
not  upon  charity  but  upon  themselves  for  their  own 
maintenance  and  support  and  that  of  those  who  are 


dependent  upon  them.  Work  is  health,  virtue,  and 
conscience.  It  keeps  the  muscles  strong,  the  mind 
clear,  and  the  morals  pure.  It  is  the  spur  which 
God  himself  applies.  It  is  the  solvent  of  socialism, 
the  motor  of  progress,  the  spirit  of  liberty.  With- 
out it  weeds  grow  over  the  farmer's  fields,  his 
fences  fall,  his  barns  and  buildings  decay,  his  larg- 
est crop  is  a  mortgage,  and  its  foreclosure  is  his 
ruin.  Without  it  the  muscles  of  the  mechanic  be- 
come flabby  and  his  tools  rusty  and  worthless. 
Without  it  the  merchant  fails,  and  the  spider  safely 
weaves  his  web  across  the  door  of  the  professional 
man  which  neither  client  nor  patient  ever  enters. 

Masonry  was  founded  by  workingmen.  Its 
whole  mission  and  spirit  is  work.  From  the  sur- 
plus of  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  do  their 
part  for  themselves  and  their  brethren,  the  funds 
have  been  raised,  and  will  continue  in  larger  meas- 
ure to  be  contributed,  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
who  are  utterly  helpless  and  have  no  relatives  upon 
whom  they  can  rely,  and  for  that  noblest  of  all  ef- 
forts— the  substitution,  as  far  as  human  love  can 
supply  the  want,  of  the  care,  the  tenderness,  and 
the  thoughtfulness  of  father  and  mother  for  the 
children  of  the  craft  who  have  lost  both.  In  the 
plastic  years  of  youth  the  surroundings  of  the  street 
and  of  the  gutter,  of  the  saloon  and  the  slum,  for 
helpless  childhood  trains  it  to  crime  and  makes  jt 
a  distinct  danger  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  common- 
wealth. But  the  children  rescued,  placed  in  the 
asylum  surrounded  with  proper  influences,  edu- 
cated by  competent  teachers,  will  go  out  into  the 
world  as  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Masonry;  the 
daughters  to  become  the  virtuous  mothers  of  the 
citizens  who  are  to  uphold  our  liberty,  and  the  sons 
to  be  the  citizens  who  are  to  do  their  part  in  every 
good  work,  to  shed  honor  upon  their  foster  mother, 
the  craft,  and  to  be  sources  of  power  and  influence 
in  the  republic. 

When  an  organization  runs  back  beyond  historic 
records,  and  relies  upon  tradition  for  the  story  of 
its  origin,  its  career  during  a  known  period  either 
justifies  or  falsifies  the  tradition.  An  ancestry  of 
virtue  and  good  works  is  a  liberal  education  in 
both.  The  power  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  of 
the  past  is  a  resistless  impelling  force  upon  the 
present.  The  architects,  the  draughtsmen,  the  dec- 
orators, the  wood  carvers,  the  workers  in  precious 
metals,  and  the  Masons  who  were  building  the  fa- 
mous Temple  of  King  Solomon  came  from  every 
nation  in  the  then  known  world.  Their  union  for 
mutual  help,  protection,  society,  and  improvement 
was  the  marvel  of  an  age  when  all  navies  were  pi- 
rates and  all  nations  enemies. 

Institutions  do  not  survive  through  the  ages  by 
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accident;  they  live  only  through  the  possession  and 
operation  of  everlasting  principles.  Dynasties  have 
disappeared;  thrones  have  crumbled;  whole  races 
have  been  annihilated;  governments  have  succeeded 
one  another  with  a  frequency  beyond  the  power  of 
the  historian  to  record;  civilization  itself  has  risen 
to  the  highest  excellence  and  then  sunk  in  dark- 
ness and  oblivion.  But  Masonry  has  continued 
through  the  centuries  with  the  same  spirit  of  uni- 
versal brotherhood,  of  equal  democracy,  as  existed 
by  legend  among  its  traditional  founders.  Belief 
in  God  and  love  for  one's  brethren  are  ideas 
founded  in  divinity  and  humanity  which  are  abso- 
lutely indestructible.  During  all  these  ages  there 
have  been  no  trials  for  heresy  or  rewards  for  ortho- 
doxy in  Masonic  Lodges.  The  disciples  of  Dr. 
Briggs  and  his  adversaries  are  equally  welcome. 
The  followers  of  Heber  Newton  and  those  who 
would  cast  him  out  can  find  with  us  hospitable 
homes.  The  advanced  students  who  claim  they 
have  found  errors  in  the  accepted  translation  of  the 
Bible  which  necessitate  a  revision,  and  the  asso- 
ciates of  the  good  old  deacon  who  remarked  in 
regard  to  the  translation  by  the  authority  of  King 
James  which  we  have,  that  the  version  which  was 
good  enough  for  St.  Paul  was  good  enough  for 
him,  can  all  take  equal  and  fraternal  rank  with  us. 
We  are  liberal  enough  to  embrace  all  creeds  and  all 
sects  who  acknowledge  one  supreme  and  over-rul- 
ing Deity.  How  they  shall  worship  Him.  by  what 
formula  or  under  what  diversity  of  doctrine,  we 
leave  to  their  individual  and  independent  consci- 
ences. 

When  the  world  has  been  plunged  in  savagery 
and  superstition,  when  continents  have  been 
drenched  in  blood,  when  cruelty  has  immured  in 
dungeons  and  stretched  upon  the  rack  the  dis- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  Masonic 
sign  of  distress  has  always  been  recognized  upon 
the  battlefield  or  in  the  torture  chamber,  and  with 
it  the  kinship  of  blood  and  brotherhood. 

Secrecy  is  not  potent  for  perpetuity.  Secret  so- 
cieties, political,  religious,  social,  labor,  and  na- 
tional, have  been  created  by  the  million  and  have 
lived  their  brief  lives  and  expired.  Organizations 
which  have  for  their  object  the  pursuit  of  a  policy 
in  government,  the  propagation  of  a  creed  or  the 
improvement  and  strengthening  of  a  craft,  form 
and  dissolve  with  the  recurring  years,  and  no  trace 
of  them  is  found  in  succeeding  centuries.  Organi- 
zations formed  with  the  best  intentions  for  promot- 
ing the  welfare  of  mankind  by  community  of  prop- 
erty and  interests,  have  flourished  for  a  brief  period, 
and  then  resolved  into  their  orginal  elements  be- 
cause of  their  practical  denial  of  the  truth  that 


manhood  and  individuality  are  the  eternal  attrib- 
utes of  successful  effort.  The  guild  of  the  Middle 
Ages  still  exists,  but  it  has  lost  its  purpose  and 
power,  and  survives  only  as  an  exhibit  of  mediaeval 
mummeries  and  for  the  support  of  the  corporators 
who  thrive  upon  its  accumulated  funds.  All  so- 
cieties save  the  one  which  celebrates  to-day  are 
the  creatures  of  localities,  nationality,  or  temporary 
emergency.  But  Masonry,  marching  under  the 
leadership  of  God  and  the  banner  which  bears  the 
motto  '*Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  with  the 
peasant  and  the  prince,  the  mechanic  and  the  mer- 
chant, the  workingman  and  the  millionaire,  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned,  following  in  equal  rank 
and  common  step,  knows  neither  race  nor  national- 
ity, neither  caste  nor  conditions,  as  it  proudly  and 
beneficently  moves  down  the  centuries. 

The  chief  factor  in  education  and  the  conservator 
in  society  is  association.  The  mighty  movement 
of  our  century  threatens  the  destruction  of  the  in- 
dividual. In  the  maelstrom  of  competition  and 
crowded  populations,  each  strives  for  himself  at 
the  expense  of  his  neighbor.  The  old  tie  of  ac- 
quaintance and  sympathy  is  broken.  Associations 
properly  formed  and  cultivated  are  the  barriers 
against  the  flood  which  would  engulf  the  best  ele- 
ments of  humanity.  There  is  virtue  in  secrecy 
where  no  wrongs  are  contemplated  behind  the 
closed  doors,  but  only  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
members.  If  the  applicants  are  properly  sifted, 
those  who  pass  into  the  inner  circle  are  the  surviv- 
als of  the  fittest.  In  the  attrition  of  ingenious 
minds,  discussing  freely  all  subjects  under  the  rose, 
in  the  communings  of  warm  hearts  and  liberal 
souls,  each  gains  from  the  other  a  measure  of 
strength,  and  the  composite  is  a  more  perfect  man. 
Associations  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  simi- 
lar pursuits  accomplish  most  admirable  results,  but 
mainly  in  the  direction  of  their  material  welfare. 
Trades  unions  have  their  mission  and  their  sphere, 
which  arc  essential  to  the  proper  working  of  a 
great  industrial  community. 

No  society,  however,  can  long  harmoniously 
live  with  increasing  populations,  unless  there  be 
some  method  by  which  those  of  different  pursuits, 
conditions  in  life,  intellectual  acquirement,  and  suc- 
cess in  the  battle  for  supremacy  can  meet  upon 
common  ground.  This  is  one  of  the  missions  of 
political  parties.  It  is  one  of  the  great  human 
benefits  of  churches.  It  is  the  best  of  the  results 
of  academic  and  collegiate  companionship.  Every 
institution,  every  organization,  every  association 
which  tends  to  further  the  filling  up  of  social 
chasms,  the  harmonizing  of  labor  and  capital,  the 
bettering  of  the  acquaintance  of  those  whom  cir- 
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cumstances  have  antagonized,  but  whose  interest  it 
is  to  be  friends,  is  patriotic  in  its  purpose  and 
work.  But  the  leveler  which  brings  the  heir  to  the 
British  throne,  when  Grand  Master  of  the  order  in 
England,  upon  the  same  plane  with  the  humblest 
of  his  subjects,  which  causes  the  president,  the  cabi- 
net minister,  the  governor  of  the  State,  the  judge, 
the  congressman,  to  sit  satisfied  within  the  Lodge 
under  the  authority  of  a  worshipful  master,  who 
holds  no  public  office,  has  no  money,  and  lives  by 
the  labor  of  his  hands  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
is  the  Masonic  order. 

The  rocks  upon  which  all  societies  and  organiza- 
tions have  split  have  been  either  church  or  State. 
An  excursion  into  the  fields  of  religion  or  politics 
has  paralyzed  the  principles  of  their  origin,  and 
their  members  have  fled  from  warring  companion- 
ship. ,  By  heredity,  tradition,  education  and  affec- 
tion men  ai^d  women  are  anchored  to  the  faith  of 
their  fathers.  No  Lodge  can  survive  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  dispute  as  to  creeds  or  the  attempt  to  en- 
force one  dogma  as  against  another. 

The  stake  no  longer  exists  for  those  who  would 
be  burned  rather  than  recant,  but  the  candidates  for 
martyrdom,  for  conscience  sake,  are  as  numerous 
in  one  age  as  another.  Notwithstanding  all  that 
is  said  in  regard  to  the  loose  tendencies  of  our 
time,  each  year  is  more  securely  religious  than  the 
past.  Despite  all  the  tributes  which  are  paid  to  the 
liberalizing  tendencies  of  our  age.  there  is  no  loos- 
ening of  faith  upon  the  essentials  of  truth  or  doc- 
trine. While  few  societies  might  attempt  the  haz- 
ards of  religious  discussion  and  diflFerence.  the  ven- 
ture into  politics  is  always  attractive.  The  ambi- 
tious aspirant  for  political  favors  is  proverbially 
reckless  of  consequences  in  the  use  of  methods  by 
which  he  climbs  to  place  and  power.  He  will  use 
his  pastor,  and  hazard  a  schism  in  the  church;  he 
will  cultivate  his  Lodge  and  risk  its  disruption. 
Broader  than  the  ambition  of  the  individual  is  the 
allurement  which  power  holds  out  to  an  associa- 
tion comprised  of  great  numbers  of  citizens  to  make 
themselves  felt  as  an  order  in  public  affairs.  They 
may  secure  the  doubtful  laurels  of  a  first  or  a  sec- 
ond election;  they  may  exist  for  a  few  years  as  a 
disturbing  element  in  political  calculations,  but  they 
will  dissolve  and  disappear  as  the  Farmers*  Alli- 
ance will,  for  what  it  did  yesterday.  The  Farmers* 
Alliance  was  a  grand  organization,  but  in  attempt- 
ing to  stand  between  the  upper  and  nether  mill- 
stones of  the  two  great  parties,  which  must  always 
separate  this  people,  it  will  be  ground  to  powder  in 
the  whirl  and  crash  and  roar  of  a  presidential  elec- 
tion. 

Masonry  has  been  satisfied  in  all  ages  of  the 
world  to  be  loyal  to  all  governments  under  which 


it  might  be,  no  matter  what  their  form,  but  has  af- 
forded to  each  member  the  fullest  liberty  as  citi- 
zen or  subject  to  carry  out  and  live  up  to  his  own 
ideas.  It  is  only  within  the  walls  of  his  own  tem- 
ple that,  regardless  of  autocracy,  monarchy,  or  re- 
publicanism without,  the  Mason  stands  upon  the 
plane  and  square  of  a  pure  democracy.  Our  order 
could  live  under  Judaism,  and  upon  the  completion 
of  Solomon's  Temple  carry  its  principles  and  faith 
into  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  It  could 
thrive  under  the  Roman  Empire  without  exciting 
the  hostility  or  the  jealousy  of  the  Csesars.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  violence  and  bigotry  had  divided 
the  world  into  masters  and  slaves.  Voiceless  hu- 
manity, denied  a  hearing  before  any  tribunal,  and 
groaning  under  untold  wrongs,  injustice  and  out- 
rages, could  only  mutely  appeal  to  heaven  for  help. 
The  prayer  to  God  for  succor,  for  life,  for  liberty, 
must  be  made  through  temples  builded  in  His 
honor.  The  serf,  the  vassal,  or  the  slave  could 
neither  design  nor  erect  them,  but  the  brethren  of 
the  Mystic  Tie,  by  the  strength  of  their  associa- 
tion, had  preserved  their  manhood  and  independ- 
ence. They  were  Freemasons.  They  designed, 
erected,  carved,  and  beautified  those  superb  cathe- 
drals which  were  the  religion  of  other  centuries  and 
are  the  wonder  of  ours. 

A  hundred  years  ago  at  Newburgh,  when  the 
Revolution  had  succeeded  and  the  Continental 
army  was  disbanding,  Washington  and  all  his  gen- 
erals standing  within  the  precincts  of  a  Masonic 
Lodge,  of  which  they  were  all  members,  could  re- 
joice in  the  fact  that  the  Masonic  principle  of  the 
equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  had,  at  last,  after 
unnumbered  centuries,  become  the  corner-stone  of 
their  republic.  A  century  of  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  this  principle  enables  us  to  contemplate  to- 
day a  government  of  sixty-three  millions  of  people 
possessing  more  power,  enjoying  more  happiness, 
delighting  in  more  liberty,  and  richer  and  more 
prosperous  than  those  of  any  other  nation  upon 
earth.  We  turn  from  Washington  and  his  gen- 
erals and  their  great  work  in  war,  from  the  early 
Grand  Masters  of  our  State,  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
who  gave  us  our  judiciary  system,  and  De  Witt 
Clinton,  who  created  the  Erie  canal  and  wedded  the 
lakes  to  the  sea,  to  the  duties  of  the  hour.  The  past 
is  superb  and  secure.  The  present  is  peace.  The 
future,  under  the  beneficent  operations  of  the  in- 
stitution founded  here  to-day.  and  kindred  asylums 
which  will  be  established  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  State,  will  open  with  increasing  years  new  ave- 
nues for  charity  and  fresh  reservoirs  of  benevolence. 

The  closing  address  was  delivered  by  Grand 
Master  Vrooman;  he  said: 
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The  faith  of  a  devoted  brotherhood  is  to-day  lost 
in  sight. 

The  hope  of  a  century  is  to-day  ending  in  frui- 
tion. 

The  charity  so  long  looked  for  is  to-day  cheer- 
ing the  heart  of  the  needy  brother,  the  unhappy 
widow,  the  helpless  orphan,  soon  to  enter  this  haven 
of  fraternal  affection.  ' 

We  are  to-day  proving  that  a  Mason's  charity 
begins  with  faith,  continues  in  hope,  is  perfected  in 
works,  and  will  extend  through  the  boundless 
realms  of  eternity. 

The  Masonic  fraternity  has  invited  this  distin- 
guished audience  to  witness  these  interesting  cere- 
monies, and  we  are  grateful  and  proud  that  so 
many  thousands  have  responded  to  the  invitation. 

We  welcome,  in  the  name  of  723  Lodges  and 
more  than  77,000  members,  the  power  of  the  Em- 
pire State  represented  here  by  its  military  and  by 
many  of  its  chief  officials.  Centuries  ago  Freema- 
sons were  charged  to  be  peaceful  subjects  to  the 
civil  powers,  and  never  to  be  concerned  in  plots  or 
conspiracies  against  the  nation;  and  we  are  pledged 
to  be  true  to  our  government,  just  to  our  country, 
and  to  submit  to  legal  authority. 

We  welcome,  thrice  welcome,  our  friends  of  the 
city  of  Utica,  whether  in  official  station  or  private 
life.  The  inhabitants  of  this  beautiful  "City  of 
Philanthropy"  are  endeared  to  the  Masonic  heart 
of  this  great  jurisdiction,  because  they  have,  one 
and  all,  given  substantial  aid  and  sympathy  in  pro- 
moting this  beneficent  enterprise. 

To-day  it  can  truly  be  said  of  philanthropic  Utica 
that  history  repeats  itself. 

Thirty-one  years  ago  this  month,  the  corner- 
stone of  the  orphan  asylum  yonder  was  laid  with 
Masonic  ceremonies  by  John  L.  Lewis,  Grand  Mas- 
ter. 

The  address  he  delivered  upon  that  occasion 
comes  to  us  now  like  the  inspired  hope  of  a 
prophet.  I  repeat  his  thrilling  words  for  the  satis- 
faction and  joy  of  our  Utica  friends  and  brethren 
who  are  anxious  that  the  home  and  school  here 
builded  shall  supplement  the  grand  work  of  yon- 
der noble  institution.  He  said:  '"When  shall  we 
come  forth  in  our  strength,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  an  asylum  for  a  brother's  little  ones,  worthy 
of  the  object,  worthy  of  the  craft,  in  New  York? 
The  feeble  accents  of  him  who  addresses  you  now 
fall  upon  your  ears  probably  for  the  last  time;  but 
if  in  coming  years  you  shall  cherish  any  kindly 
memories  of  your  present  Grand  Master,  remem- 
ber that  his  latest  words  to  you  on  such  an  occa- 
sion were  a  plea  for  the  widow  and  orphan — his  last 
admonition  that  caught  from  the  loving  and  glow- 


ing lips  of  a  Greater  Master,  to  remember  that  'yc 
have  the  poor  always  with  you.'  " 

We  fondly  cherish  the  memory  of  John  L.  Lewis. 
We  gladly  and  gratefully  perpetuate  his  beautiful 
words  of  hope  and  courage. 

But  to-day  the  Masonic  eye  of  New  York  is 
turned  toward  the  living,  and  the  Masonic  heart  o£ 
this  imperial  jurisdiction  again  welcomes  with  love 
and  gratitude  that  genius  of  Freemasonry— Frank 
R.  Lawrence. 

Listen  to  his  first  official  utterance  as  Grand 
Master,  which  was  proclaimed  to  the  craft  Oct.  31, 
1885: 

"We  have  far  higher  and  less  selfish  reasons  for 
hastening  its  discharge.  (Referring  to  the  Ma- 
sonic Hall  and  Asylum  Fund  indebtedness  of  $485,- 
000.)  Until  this  debt  is  paid  the  real  purpose  of  the 
Hall  and  Asylum  Fund  cannot  be  accomplished. 
The  hall  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end.  From  its 
revenues,  when  freed  from  debt,  there  will  arise  and 
be  perpetually  maintained  the  great  and  noble  char- 
ity, the  asylum,  an  abiding  shelter  for  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  the  helpless  and  the  dependent, 
who  cry  to  us  for  aid  in  the  name  of  God  and  hu- 
manity." 

Now  listen  to  his  last  official  utterance,  which 
was  prolaimed  to  the  craft  April  24,  1889: 

have  the  unbounded  pleasure  to  announce,  as 
has  already  been  informally  made  known  to  you, 
that  the  indebtedness  of  the  Masonic  Hall  and  Asy- 
lum Fund  has  been  completely  discharged. 

"The  great  task  is  done.  The  last  dollar  is  paid. 
We  are  free!  *  *  ♦  For  a  single  hour  we  give 
ourselves  over  to  rejoicing.  Yet  in  this  short  life 
of  ceaseless  activity,  the  completion  of  one  task  is 
but  the  signal  for  pressing  forward  to  that  which 
lies  next  beyond.  The  undertaking  in  which  it  now 
becomes  our  duty  and  privilege  to  participate,  the 
establishment  of  an  asylum  for  the  indigent  Mason, 
the  widow  and  the  orphan,  is  of  the  highest  and 
most  sublime  character." 

Brother  Lawrence  equalled  the  most  brilliant  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  inspiration  of  beautiful 
words  to  urge  the  erection  of  an  asylum.  He  ex- 
celled in  practical  deeds,  to  accomplish  a  fixed  fact 
— the  payment  of  a  debt,  the  creation  of  a  surplus,  ♦ 
which  prepared  a  way  for  these  ceremonies. 

God  grant  that  the  prophetic  words  of  our  Past 
Grand  Master.  *'the  Golden  Age  of  Masonry  is  not 
behind  us;  it  lies  before!"  may  be  gloriously  ful- 
filled in  the  new  era  upon  which  we  are  entering  to- 
day. 

We  welcome  the  friends  and  well-wishers  of  our 
cause  from  every  county  in  the  State,  who  to-day 
honor  us  with  their  presence. 
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We  welcome  and  extend  the  hand  of  fraternal 
greeting  to  the  seven  hundred  twenty-three  Lodges, 
here  represented  by  many  thousands  of  brethren, 
who  have  come  up  to  us  from  every  quarter  of  this 
grand  jurisdiction. 

We  devoutly  ask  God's  benediction  to  rest  upon 
all  present,  and,  reaching  over  and  beyond  them, 
to  the  State,  the  family,  the  Lodge  which  they  rep- 
resent. 

Thus  assembled,  it  is  your  province  to  inquire: 
"What  mean  these  things?" 

We  answer:  that  a  brotherhood,  bound  together 
by  fraternal  ties,  is  seeking  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  a  common  humanity,  and  to  improve  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  God's  great  family. 

The  immediate  enterprise  before  us  may  be  re- 
garded by  some  as  too  limited  in  plan  and  scope 
to  provide  for  the  wants  of  a  great  fraternity,  sec- 
ond to  none  in  the  world. 

This  undertaking,  however,  like  all  others  of 
magnitude,  must  have  a  beginning,  and  we  firmly 
believe  it  will  grow  into  larger  and  more  magnifi- 
cent proportions  as  the  years  go  by. 

Small  beginnings  have  ever  marked  the  mighty 
achievements  of  all  ages. 

A  pious  monk,  single-handed  and  alone,  dared  to 
denounce  wrong  and  battle  for  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  right,  and  Martin  Luther  started  the  wave 
of  reformation  which  has  widened  into  a  bound- 
less ocean  of  good. 

A  handful  of  brave  men  on  Plymouth  Rock  laid 
the  foundation  for  civil  and  religious  liberty;  the 
corner-stone  was  placed  by  the  patriots  of  1776; 
the  building  was  completed  by  the  labors  of  loyalty, 
and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  and  a  free  peo- 
ple. It  stands  to-day  the  most  superb  model  of 
civil  and  religious  architecture  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

A  poor  woman  lived  in  humble  circumstances. 
Her  kind  words  and  loving  heart  caused  a  step-soit 
to  feel,  as  he  often  said  in  after-life,  **like  a  human 
being."  The  modest  and  gentle  influence  of  that 
woman  builded  a  character  grander  than  she  knew, 
and  the  sweet,  unselfish  devotion  of  Sally  Bush 
gave  to  the  world  an  Abraham  Lincoln. 

He  it  was  whose  inspired  soul  gave  utterance  to 
those  undying  words:  "With  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all;"  and.  no  matter  whether  in 
or  out  of  the  fraternity,  Abraham  Lincoln  pro- 
claimed the  real,  living,  sublime  principles  of  Free- 
masonry. 

Thus  docs  individual  civil  and  religious  life  fur- 
nish a  striking  example  of  the  truth  I  have  stated — 
that  little  things  produce  great  results. 

My  brethren,  no  great  work  was  ever  completed 


without  great  labor  and  sacrifice,  and  the  illustra- 
tions just  given  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Ma- 
sonic world. 

The  plan  and  purpose  of  this  asylum  was  not 
born  in  a  day;  it  had  its  small  beginning. 

Eighty-three  years  ago  twenty  Lodges,  repre- 
senting a  few  hundred  members,  assembled  in 
Grand  Lodge  Communication  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  A  resolution  was  then  adopted,  "That  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  devise  and  report  a  plan  for 
the  education  of  children  of  poor  Mason.s."  A  few 
months  later  that  committee  reported,  **That  they 
are  of  opinion  that  a  fund  may  be  raised  sufficient 
to  defray  the  expense  of  an  establishment  to  con- 
sist of  fifty  children;  and,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
probable  expense  of  education,  including  all  ar- 
ticles necessary  for  that  purpose,  your  committee 
applied  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Free  School  incor- 
porated in  the  year  1805,  who  have  agreed  to  edu- 
cate in  their  seminary  fifty  children  constantly  for 
three  hundred  dollars  annually."  Although  the 
Grand  Lodge  at  that  time  was  neither  great  in 
wealth  nor  numbers,  it  nevertheless  was  interested 
then,  as  we  are  now,  in  the  dear  children,  and  after 
considering  the  subject  reported  a  plan  "for  the 
education  of  fifty  poor  children  whose  fathers  are, 
or  have  been,  members  of  the  Ancient  and  Honor- 
able Fraternity  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons." 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  on  the  27th  day  of 
December,  1810,  the  "School  Committee"  delivered 
over  to  the  Trustees  of  the  New  York  Free  School 
fifty  children. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  then  as  now.  public  con- 
fidence in  the  Masonic  institution,  as  evidenced  by 
the  open  arrangement  made  between  the  officials  of 
the  Free  School  of  New  York  and  the  craft. 

Mention  is  made  from  time  to  time  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  .scholars;  their  physical  comforts  were 
duly  cared  for  by  the  brethren,  and  much  good 
seems  to  have  been  accomplished.  Without  further 
detail  concerning  this,  our  first  "Masonic  Home 
and  School"  project,  I  will  briefly  state  that  record 
was  made  from  time  to  time  of  its  existence  until 
June  4,  1819,  when  it  appears  that  this  most  worthy 
charity  in  behalf  of  children  came  to  an  end. 

The  mere  handful  of  seed  thus  sown  in  our  Ma- 
sonic vineyard  seems  to  have  been  scattered  and 
well-nigh  lost.  But.  God,  wiser  than  man.  never 
permits  the  seed  of  unselfish  endeavor  to  die.  It 
may  lie  dormant  for  a  .season,  but  will  surely  sprout 
again. 

The  seed  sown  by  our  Masonic  fathers  did  lie 
dormant  from  1819  to  1842.  when  it  again  took  root 
in  the  hearts  of  Greenfield  Pote,  James  Herring, 
and  other  noble  workmen,  who  will  be  forever  re- 
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membered  by  a  grateful  brotherhood  for  bringing 
to  Masonic  light  that  most  wonderful  memorial, 
which  prayed  for  the  building  of  a  hall  and  "the 
founding  of  an  asylum  for  worthy  decayed  Masons, 
their  widows  and  orphans." 

The  historic  fact  should  be  recorded  that  this 
memorial  was  conceived  and  written  by  James 
Herring.  Grand  Secretary,  and  the  first  subscrip- 
tion of  one  dollar  was  made  and  paid  at  that  time 
by  Greenfield  Pote,  Grand  Tiler.  Therefore,  we 
properly  claim  that  the  "Hall  and  Asylum  Fund" 
had  its  origin  in  the  year  1842,  although  the  inter- 
esting document  did  not  officially  reach  the  Grand 
Lodge  until  the  8th  day  of  June.  1843. 

At  that  Communication,  representatives  were 
present  from  forty-nine  Lodges,  which  included  a 
membership  of  a  few  thousand. 

The  first  subscription  was  followed  by  others 
from  time  to  time,  until  the  memorial  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Grand  Lodge,  signed,  as  we  are  told, 
"by  one  hundred  brethren,  and  the  amount  sub- 
scribed upwards  of  three  hundred  dollars." 

The  glorious  inspiration  of  James  Herring,  and 
the  first  contribution  by  Greenfield  Pote,  on  that 
bright  day  for  Freemasonry,  in  1842,  made  possible, 
aye,  certain,  the  ceremonies  of  this  day. 

Forty-nine  years  have  passed  since  that  memor- 
able event;  years  full  of  marvellous  growth  and  im- 
provement. 

The  small  beginnings  of  1808  and  1842  have  de- 
veloped into  the  broad  and  grand  field  of  May  21, 
1891. 

The  seed  sown  by  that  original  charity  fund  of 
three  hundred  dollars  was  scattered  broadcast 
throughout  this  grand  jurisdiction,  and  none  of  it 
has  ever  fallen  on  unfruitful  ground.  It  has 
brought  forth  an  hundred,  aye,  many  hundred-fold. 
Among  other  good  things,  it  has  brought  forth  in 
money.  $3.514,35950,  which  has  builded  and  fur- 
nished a  Masonic  Hall;  paid  a  debt;  purchased 
these  broad  and  beautiful  acres;  placed  in  bank  on 
the  first  of  the  present  month  $226,464.16.  a  sum 
more  than  sufficient  to  erect  and  equip  this  asylum, 
the  corner-stone  of  which  we  have  just  placed  with 
loving  hands  and  grateful  hearts. 


Although  we  officially  designate  this  building  by 
the  name  "Asylum,"  let  us  vie  with  each  other  to 
make  it  a  "Home,"  with  all  the  endearments  sur- 
rounding that  sacred  retreat. 

Freemasonry  thus  plainly  presents  to  its  friends 
and  supporters  the  character  of  its  life-work.  In  it 
the  brethren  all  labor  as  equals,  but  they  teach  the 
equality  that  elevates.  Thank  God.  there  is  no  ar- 
istocracy in  our  institution,  unless  it  be  that  of 
faithful  service,  of  honest  merit;  and  so  long  as  we 
remain  true  to  our  standard.  Freemasonry  will 
never  need  a  defender. 

But.  my  brethren,  be  not  forgetful  that  the  high 
character  of  an  institution  does  not  necessarily  form 
the  good  conduct  of  its  members;  neither  is  an  in- 
stitution great  or  useful  by  reason  of  its  boasted 
antiquity,  but  rather  on  account  of  its  love  and  la- 
bor for  the  human  family.  Proudly  can  we  boast 
that  the  Masonic  institution  is  both  great  and  use- 
ful, because  its  every  thought  is  pure;  its  every 
teaching  ennobling;  its  every  effort  dedicated  to  inc 
service  of  God  and  a  distressed  brother.  Measured 
by  such  standards,  consecrated  by  such  motives, 
do  you  wonder  that  we  prosper?  Do  you  wonder 
that  we  are  united?  Do  you  wonder  that  we  are 
permanent?  Do  you  wonder  that  the  benediction 
of  God  rests  upon  us? 

My  beloved  brethren,  let  not  prosperity  lessen 
our  labor.  Rather  let  it  quicken  us  to  greater  love 
and  broader  charity,  until  no  almshouse  or  other 
public  institution  shall  record  the  name  of  a  single 
unfortunate  brother,  widow,  or  orphan  of  the  fra- 
ternity. Then,  with  one  mighty  acclaim,  may  we 
unite  to  celebrate  the  year  of  Masonic  jubilee,  not 
only  in  dedication  of  this  magnificent  structure, 
but  in  proclaiming  liberty  to  every  captive  brother 
bound  by  the  chains  of  intemperance,  misfortune,  or 
poverty. 

The  other  exercises  of  the  evening  were 
mainly  musical  and  the  entire  proceedings 
were  such  as  to  be  fittingly  in  keeping  with 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  occasion. 


CHAPTER  IL 


THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


BIROTHER  VROOMAN  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  Grand  East  by  Wil- 
liam Sherer,  who  had  served  un- 
1-  11    der  him  as  Deputy  Grand  Master 

and  had  previously  done  good  service  in  the 
Grand  Lodge  as  Commissioner  of  Appeals  for 
eight  years.  Brother  Sherer  was  born  in 
Mead  County,  Kentucky,  in  1837.  In  1850  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  Brooklyn  and  five 
years  later  entered  the  services  of  the  Metro- 
politan Bank.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  to 
an  office  in  the  United  States  Sub-Treasury  at 
New  York  and  remained  there  for  about  twen- 
ty-five years,  when  he  received  a  position  in 
the  New  York  Clearing  House,  of  which  he  is 
now  manager.  In  the  fraternity  his  advance- 
ment was  rapid.  In  1868  he  was  made  a 
Mason  in  Anglo-Saxon  Lodge.  Xo.  137,  and 
was  several  times  its  Master.  In  1878  he  was 
Deputy  Grand  Master  for  the  Third  District. 
In  Royal  Arch  Masonry  he  reached  the  most 
prominent  State  office,  that  of  (jrand  High 
Priest,  and  his  affiliations  extended  both  to 
cryptic  and  chivalric  Masonry.  He  also  re- 
ceived the  honorary  33d,  and  last,  degree  in 
the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite. 

J>rothcr  Sherer's  one  year  of  office  was 
simj)ly  one  of  waiting.  He  grasped  the  reins 
which  had  been  gathered  up  by  Frank  R. 
Lawrence  and  held  by  Vrooman.  It  was  the 
usual  period  of  rest,  which,  according  to  the 
law  of  nature,  a  law  that  is  ecjually  applicable 
to  man  as  to  the  elements,  comes  after  each 
])crit)(l  of  commotion.  The  eyes  of  the  fra- 
ternity were  directed  to  the  building  rising 
near  Utica,  to  the  troubles  which  the  Trus- 


tees were  having  with  belligerent  or  unworthy 
or  thick-headed  contractors  and  to  various 
legal  complications  which  confronted  them. 
All  these  things  were  overcome,  but  they  really 
formed  the  main  topics  of  interest  during 
Brother  Sherer's  term,  and  they  were  safely 
overcome,  thanks  to  the  prudence  and  cautious 
determination  of  the  Trustees  and  to  the  ex- 
cellent legal  advice  placed  at  their  service  by 
Frederick  A.  Burnham.  as  well  as  by  other 
brethren  belonging  to  the  bar.  In  fact,  noth- 
ing new%  nothing  startling  in  the  way  of  legis- 
lation or  initiative  could  that  year  have  been 
undertaken  by  any  Grand  Master,  and  Brother 
Sherer,  by  pursuing  a  policy  of  masterly  in- 
activity probably  gave  evidence  of  that  shrewd 
common  sense  which  has  been  his  main  char- 
acteristic. 

At  the  meeting  of  June,  1892,  Brother 
Sherer  was  re-elected,  but  declined  further 
service,  and  James  Ten  Eyck,  of  Albany,  was 
elected  in  his  stead.  This  popular  member  of 
the  fraternity  was  born  in  Albany.  Feb.  16, 
1840.  and  educated  for  a  business  career.  His 
father  was  a  banker  and,  possessing  ample 
means,  gave  his  son  the  best  education  pos- 
sible. Ten  Eyck  developed  considerable  busi- 
ness tact,  and  for  many  years  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  substantial  merchants  in  the 
old  Dutch  city.  Soon  after  entering  on  hi.- 
business  career  he  sought  for  relaxation  that 
would  be  pleasant  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
tellectual and.  believing  he  would  find  what 
he  wanted  in  the  Mystic  Circle,  was  initiated, 
passed  and  raised,  in  1863,  in  Masters*  Lodge, 
Xo.  5,  Albany.    The  light  he  then  received 
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and  the  instruction  given  in  the  philosophy, 
aims  and  principles  of  the  grand  old  institu- 
tion fully  met  the  ideals  he  had  formed  and 
he  at  once  became  noted  for  his  enthusiasm. 
He  showed  the  possession  of  all  the  material 
necessary  to  make  a  good  officer,  and,  pass- 
ing through  the  subordinate  stations  and 
chairs,  became  Master  in  1873,  serving  for 
five  terms  in  succession.  This  brought  him 
into  membership  in  the  Grand  Lodge  and 
there,  in  1883,  and  again  in  1884,  he  was 


JAMES  TEN  EYCK. 


elected  Junior  Grand  Warden.  While  pass- 
ing upward  in  Masters'  Lodge  he  was  also 
busily  engaged  in  seeking  Masonic  light  in 
all  available  and  lawful  methods.  He  was 
exalted  in  Temple  Chapter  in  1866,  received 
the  cryptic  degrees  the  same  year  and  com- 
pleted the  "York  Rite'*  by  passing  through 
the  chivalric  degrees  before  the  end  of  1867. 
He  also  sought  still  more  light  by  seeking 
admission  into  the  venerable  Ineffable  Lodge 
at  Albany,  of  which  he  afterward  became  Mas- 
ter, serving  in  that  capacity  for  five  years. 


and  he  was  crowned  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Supreme  Council,  Northern  Jurisdiction, 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  in  1877. 

Brother  Ten  Eyck  was  active  in  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  dedication  of  the  Hall  in 
New  York.  As  Grand  Senior  Warden  for 
six  years  he  was  one  of  Lawrence's  most  active 
lieutenants  in  the  debt-raising  campaign  and 
took  part  in  laying  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Home  under  Grand  Master  Vrooman.  In  the 
course  of  the  jubilee  meeting,  held  in  Al- 
bany, April  24,  when  all  the  Lodges  in  that 
city  joined  to  celebrate  the  removal  of  the 
debt.  Brother  Ten  Eyck  delivered  a  notable 
address,  from  which  we  make  a  few  extracts 
to  show  how  fully  he  had  become  possessed 
of  "the  Masonic  idea,"  as  W.  E.  Henley,  the 
London  litterateur  in  a  recent  work  so  flip- 
pantly refers  to  Masonry,  conveying  his  mean- 
ing in  a  silly,  sarcastic  strain — a  strain  which 
shows  that  he  does  not  believe  in  the  existence 
of  any  **Masonic  idea"  at  all: 

Our  period  of  forty  years'  wandering  in  the  wil- 
derness, exposed  to  famine  and  temptations,  pur- 
sued by  enemies,  and  on  every  hand  beset  by  power- 
ful foes,  is  of  the  past:  and  at  last  we  have  entered 
that  Promised  Land  of  prosperity  and  peace  which 
our  elders  foresaw  with  such  a  clear  vision,  even 
though  they  themselves  were  not,  in  any  consider- 
able number,  to  enter  it.  The  bonds  are  broken: 
the  debt  is  discharged:  and  the  great  Masonic  fra- 
ternity of  the  State  of  New  York  has  entered  upon 
a  new  era,  which,  under  God's  good  providence, 
we  fondly  trust  and  sincerely  believe  will  be  one  of 
continued  charity  and  good-will,  undiminished  loy- 
alty to  country  and.  to  God,  the  Supreme  Architect, 
and  of  increased  and  constantly  increasing  useful- 
ness to  our  fellow-men,  be  they  members  of  the 
craft  or  not;  for,  Freemasonry,  while  it  binds  to- 
gether more  closely  and  by  stronger  ties  those  who 
have  been  admitted  to  its  light  and  walk  thereby, 
reaches  out  beyond  its  own  mystic  circle,  and  aims 
to  improve  and  ennoble  humanity  in  general,  to 
ameliorate  the  sufferings  of  those  in  distress,  and 
to  elevate,  so  far  as  lies  in  its  power,  the  entire 
human  race. 

Let  us.  first  of  all,  with  due  reverence  and  with 
humble,  but  grateful  hearts,  return  thanks  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  His  graciousness  towards  us  and 
for  the  favors  He  has  so  conspicuously  showered 
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upon  us.  Our  numbers  have  been  wonderfully  in- 
creased; our  enemies  have  been  either  discomfited 
or  changed  into  friends;  persecution  of  our  order 
has  ceased  in  all  enlightened  lands;  religion  has  be- 
come our  ally,  and  the  law  has  become  our  pro- 
tector and  defender,  instead  of  our  persecutor. 
Princes  and  potentates  are  proud  to  be  reckoned  as 
members  of  the  great  fraternity,  and  if  they  are 
found  to  be  worthy  and  well  qualified  the  fraternity 
welcomes  them — not,  indeed,  as  princes  and  poten- 
tates, but  as  fellow-men  and  brothers.  For,  while 
as  Freemasons  we  recognize  different  degrees  of 
excellence  and  exaltation  in  the  craft,  we  also  hold 
that  all  men  and  Masons  are  equal  in  the  eye  of 
the  Supreme  Architect;  that  all  alike  are  His  ser- 
vants; and  that,  consequently,  all  are  brethren  in 
the  largest  sense  of  the  word. 

Divine  aid  is  not  vouchsafed  to  any  great  or 
good  cause,  except  through  human  agencies.  It 
was  through  such  agencies  that  the  seeds  of  liberty 
were  early  sown  broadcast  throughout  our  fair 
land.  Our  sturdy  and  phelgmatic,  but  still  liberty- 
loving  Dutch  ancestors  in  this  State  of  New  York; 
the  chivalrous  and  honorable,  if,  perhaps,  sorely 
pecuniarily-pressed,  settlers  of  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas;  the  Pilgrim  fathers  who  founded  the 
colonies  of  Plymouth  Rock  and  Massachusetts 
Bay;  the  Quakers,  who  aided  William  Penn  to  es- 
tablish the  great  commonwealth  which  now  bears 
his  name;  the  devout  Roman  Catholics  who  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  Calvert  and  Lord  Baltimore 
in  Maryland,  and  the  devoted  adherents  of  Ogle- 
thorpe in  Georgia — all  these,  as  well  as  the  earlier 
colonists  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware,  are  entitled  to  and  daily  re- 
ceive tributes  of  respect  and  veneration  from  the 
American  people  of  the  present  generation.  Just 
so  we  revere  the  memory  of  our  ancestors  of  the 
Revolutionary  period,  who,  through  years  of  toil 
and  sacrifice  and  deprivation,  fought  the  good 
fight  for  principle  which  eventually  guaranteed  us 
the  rights  of  "life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness," as  well  as  our  absolute  independence  as  a 
nation.  And  while  we  make  obeisance  before  and 
strive  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  that  noble 
band  of  patriots  collectively,  we  yet  single  out  the 
name  of  the  illustrious  Washington  as  one  worthy 
of  marked  and  especial  attention.  We  fondly  call 
him  "the  father  of  his  country,"  and  with  endur- 
ing and  aflfcctionate  remembrance  celebrate,  with 
unflagging  interest  and  fervor,  the  anniversary  of 
his  birth.  This  we  do  as  citizens  of  this  great  re- 
public for  which  Washington  labored  so  unselfishly 
and  so  unremittingly  and.  as  events  proved,  so  hap- 
pily and  successfully. 


In  that  same  spirit,  brethren,  while  we  render 
homage  and  return  thanks  to  the  Supreme  Archi- 
tect for  His  wondrous  goodness  and  beneficence  to 
us  as  an  order,  let  us  also  be  mindful  of  the  human 
agencies  that  have  been  so  largely  instrumental  in 
bringing  us  to  our  present  substantial  and  enviable 
standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Our  magnificent 
temple  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  constructed 
and  furnished  at  an  expense  of  more  than  $1,500,- 
000,  nearly  all  of  which  vast  sum  has  been  con- 
tributed by  subordinate  Lodges  in  this  State.  It  is 
not  assuming  too  much  to  say  that  there  is  no  more 
imposing  Masonic  structure  in  the  world,  nor  that 
its  intrinsic  value  is  far  greater  to-day  than  it  was 
when  first  completed  and  dedicated.  Four  years 
ago,  the  amount  still  remaining  due  and  unpaid  up- 
on it,  including  interest,  approximated  half  a  mil- 
lion "dollars,  and  the  annual  interest  •  charges  upon 
this  vast  sum  constituted  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
order. 

Heroic  efforts  were  made  to  reduce  if  not  to  en- 
tirely cancel  the  indebtedness,  but  it  was  not  until 
those  efforts  were  taken  in  charge  of  and  directed 
by  our  present  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master, 
Frank  R.  Lawrence,  that  we  saw  '^the  beginning  of 
the  end."  Incessantly  and  untiringly  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  herculean  task  of  freeing  the  order 
from  indebtedness,  and  his  efforts  were  worthily 
seconded  by  those  associated  with  him  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and 
also  by  the  officers  and  brethren  of  subordinate 
Lodges.  With  a  zeal  and  earnestness  and  enthusi- 
asm that  was  never  permitted  to  flag,  his  noble 
work  was  continued  until  success  crowned  his  ef- 
forts, and  the  order  of  this  State  placed  upon  a 
foundation  at  once  secure,  independent  and  immov- 
able. 

The  event  of  Ten  Eyck's  term  of  oflSce,  the 
incident  which  afforded  his  big,  generous 
heart  the  most  room  for  rejoicing  and  has 
since  in  the  way  of  reminiscences  given 
him  the  most  intense  satisfaction,  was  the  dedi- 
cation and  formal  opening  of  the  Home  at 
Utica — the  placing  of  the  keystone  into 
the  arch  of  Masonic  charity,  as  some 
one  expressed  it.  This  was  done  on 
October  5,  1892,  and  w^as  made  the 
occasion  of  another  Masonic  demonstra- 
tion in  Utica.  Grand  Secretary  Ehlers 
was  Marshal  of  the  day  and  the  parade  from 
Genesee  Street  to  the  grounds  was  taken  part 
in  by  8,524  Master  Masons,  besides  Royal 
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Arch  bodies,  Knights  Templars  and  others. 
It  was  a  gala  day  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
and  in  the  addresses  delivered  on  the  occa- 
sion by  the  Grand  Master,  Deputy  Grand 
Master  Burnham  and  others  there  was  a  par- 
donable note  of  triumph.  The  dedication  was 
performed  with  all  the  ceremonial  prescribed 
for  such  occasions,  and  although  the  building 
was  then  incomplete  so  far  as  its  internal  ap- 
pliances were  concerned,  enough  was  in  evi- 
dence to  show  the  craft  that  the  Trustees  had 
done  their  work  well  and  that  the  idea  of  Ma- 
sonic charity  had  received  an  embodiment  in 
brick  and  mortar  which  was  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  aims,  dignity  and  teaching  of  the 
institution. 

The  building — buildings,  rather — stand  on 
high  ground  just  outside  the  city  of  Utica. 


MASONIC  HOME,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 

although  the  city  is  rapidly  reaching  out  to- 
ward the  property.  The  view  from  any  part 
of  the  grounds  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty, 
and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  lovely  scene 
than  that  which  lies  before  the  visitor  as  he 
stands  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  main 
building.  A  long  stretch  of  fertile  fields, 
backed  by  blue  hills,  on  one  side  of  the  city, 
on  the  other,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  a 
succession  of  urban  lan(lscai)es,  each  one 
seemingly  framed  by  some  development  of  na- 
ture. The  whole  scene  is  one  which  might  be 
lingered  over  for  weeks,  it  rests  the  eye,  it 


delights  the  senses  and  stirs  the  imagination. 
The  main  building  is  more  Hke  a  huge  cha- 
teau, rising  in  the  midst  of  a  well-kept  de- 
mesne than  anything  else.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  institution-look  about  it,  nothing  to  in- 
dicate that  it  is  an  asylum — indeed,  the  name 
asylum  has  long  been  dropped  in  connection 
with  it  and  the  truer  designation  of  **home" 
applied  in  its  stead.  The  building  is  of  brick 
and  Lake  Superior  sandstone,  relieved  with 
terra  cotta  trimmings.  The  central  portion 
rises  to  a  height  of  four  stories,  with  flanking 
towers,  while  the  side  wings,  less  in  height, 
have  been  treated  with  the  same  architectural 
features,  and  form  one  harmonious  whole. 
The  sky  line  is  irregular,  giving  the  structure, 
with  its  towers  and  high-pitched  roof,  a  most 
picturesque  and  striking  appearance,  and  it 
forms  a  most  imposing-looking  es- 
tablishment when  seen  from  the 
railway  or  from  the  road.  The 
children's  building  beside  it  is  similar 
in  design.  In  the  interior  every- 
thing is  arranged  for  comfort.  The 
corridors  are  large  and  roomy,  the 
sleeping  rooms  are  light  and  cheer- 
ful and  fitted  up  comfortably,  while 
the  rooms  for  work,  for  recreation, 
for  lounging  are  each  arranged  and 
furnished  so  as  to  yield  as  much 
convenience  as  possible.  Nearly 
all  the  dwellers  in  this  mansion 
have  with  them  in  their  rooms  some 
little  tokens  of  auld  lang  syne, — photo- 
graphs, bits  of  bric-a-brac,  or  memento  of 
one  sort  or  other.  The  discipline  main- 
tained is  no  greater  than  is  essential  for  the 
proper  government  of  such  an  establishment. 
The  children's  building  is  admirably  fitted  up 
all  through  and  thoroughly  sup])lied  with  edu- 
cational apj)liances.  This  department  will  re- 
pay the'  closest  inspection,  while  of  all  the 
features  of  the  Home  the  same  may  be  said. 
The  inmates  are  exj)ected  to  ''work  around" 
if  they  arc  able,  and,  naturally,  they  are  gener- 
ally only  too  glad  to  be  of  any  service.  The 
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Superintendent  of  the  institution.  Past  Grand 
Master  Jesse  B.  Anthony,  was  appointed  to 
that  office  Feb.  13,  1893,  management 
has  been  commended  year  after  year  by  the 
successive  Boards  of  Trustees.  The  first  in- 
mates of  the  Home  were  admitted  on  May  i 
following,  and  since  then  the  establishment, 
while  full,  has  never  been  crowded,  and  no 
one  has  as  yet  been  long  kept  out  on  account 
of  lack  of  accommodation,  thanks  to  the  ju- 
dicious extensions  which  have  been  made  to 
the  original  structure.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Home  is  an  expensive  affair;  that  the  cost 
of  maintenance  of  the  inmates  is  greater  per 
capita  when  compared  with  similar  institu- 
tions, but  then  there  are  no  '^similar"  institu- 
tions to  place  in  comparison  with  it.  for  the 
Masonic  Home  is  not  an  almshouse.  The 
Superintendent  and  most,  if  not  all  of  the 
male  inmates  jointly  contributed  an  equal  share 
of  the  quota  to  the  fund  which  made  it  pos- 
sible. It  is  an  institution  founded  by  broth- 
erly love,  by  men  who  stood  equal  in  the  sight 
of  (jod  and  their  brothers  before  the  altar  of 
Masonry.  If,  say,  one  hundred  men  agree  to 
lay  aside  a  certain  portion  of  money  to  found 
an  establishment  so  that  whoever  among  their 
number  might  fail  in  the  terrible  struggle  for 
existence  could  there  seek  shelter,  those  who 
do  so  seek  shelter  are  hardly  to  be  put  on  a 
level  with  paupers,  seeing  they  have  entered 
upon  what  they  themselves  helped  to  create. 

The  management  of  the  Home  is  not  per- 
fect ;  there  are  many  matters  open  to  criticism. 
But  for  that  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the 
place.  The  Trustees  are  working  out  a  great 
problem,  and  they  have  done  so  much  in  the 
past  that  we  believe  they  will  soon  overcome 
the  defects  which  undoubtedly  exist.  But  a 
good  deal  will  be  gained  when  Trustees,  Su- 
perintendent and  inmates  get  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  their  relative  positions,  when  they 
study  the  philosophy  of  the  noble  address 
delivered  in  the  Home  by  Grand  Master  Burn- 
ham  on  his  official  visit  in  1895,  when  he  said 
that  he  had  co-operated  in  the  rearing  of  the 
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Home  with  the  thought  that  perhaps  he  was 
helping  to  rear  a  place  of  refuge  and  rest  for 
himself. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Home, 
which  has  occupied  our  attention  through  so 
many  pages,  it  may  be  well  to  record  here 
that  in  1892  the  Committee  on  Hall  and  Asy- 
lum Fund  recommended  the  creation  of  a  per- 
manent fund  for  its  support,  so  that  however 
fortune  might  treat  the  fraternity  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Home  would  be  secure.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Grand  Lodge  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  Trustees  should  set  aside  each 
year,  from  the  net  receipts  of  the  Hall  and 
Asylum  Fund.  30  per  cent  of  such  receipts, 
until  $300,000  had  been  accumulated.  That 
fund  now  (1898)  amounts  to  $182,529.67. 

The  craft,  as  usual,  took  part  during  this 
period  in  laying  the  cornerstones  of  many  pub- 
lic structures,  of  which  we  might  name  the 
Washington  Arch,  New  York  (May  30,  1890), 
Home  for  Aged  Men,  Utica  (Sept.  25,  1890). 

One  of  the  most  curious  **bits"  of  Masonic 
history  was  a  little  cloud  which  arose  between 
Grand  Master  Sherer  and  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Indian  Territory,  over  the  representative  of 
the  latter  body  to  the  New  York  Grand  Lodge. 
The  representative  in  question  was  Alfred  B. 
Price,  a  Past  Master  of  Howard  Lodge,  New 
York,  and  a  Past  District  Deputy  Grand  Mas- 
ter, Past  High  Priest  of  Phoenix  Chapter,  No. 
2,  and  a  member  of  Columbian  Commandery, 
New  York  Consistory  and  Mystic  Shrine.  For 
some  reason  not  publicly  stated  the  brother 
became  a  persona  non  grata  to  the  Grand 
Master.  There  was  really,  so  far  as  the  point 
at  issue  was  concerned,  no  need  for  reasons 
being  stated.  Brother  Price  for  some  years 
had  been  representative  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Indian  Territory  at  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
New  York,  and  when  the  Grand  Master  dis- 
covered that  he  was  non  grata  he  demanded 
that  the  appointment  be  revoked.  This  was 
declined,  unless  reasons  satisfactory  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Indian  Territory  should  be 
submitted,  which  Grand  Master  Sherer  de- 
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clined  to  do.  Thereupon  the  request  was  de- 
nied and  Sherer  declined  to  recognize  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Indian  Territory  grand  body. 
There  the  matter  rested  until  1897,  when 
Grand  Master  Stewart  accepted  Price  as  the 
representative  of  that  Grand  Lodge,  and  peace 
w^as  again  restored. 

The  question  assumed  proportions  far 
greater  than  had  been  foreseen  and  created 
considerable  discussion  in  all  Grand  Lodges 
where  the  representative  system  was  in  vogue. 
The  point  at  issue  was  not  whether  the  Grand 
Master  was  arbitrary  and  high-handed,  or 
whether  the  representative  really  was  unworthy 
of  the  honor,  but  whether  the  Grand  Master 
had  a  right  to  deprive  a  man  of  an  appointment 
on  account  of  unworthiness,  when,  if,  un- 
worthy, he  ought  to  have  had  him  tried  for 
oflPenses  in  his  Lodge  or  had  him  expelled 
from  the  Order.  The  point  was  also  whether 
a  Grand  Master  had  a  right  to  say  that  a 
brother  in  good  standing  w^as  persona  non 
grata  to  him.  The  old  rigmarole  about  the 
similarity  in  position  of  a  representative  of  a 
Grand  Lodge  and  the  ambassador  of  a  foreign 
country  was  trotted  out  again,  and  the 
worthies  who  presided  over  the  Committees 
of  Correspondence  seemed  to  pretty  gener- 
ally agree  that  the  New  York  Grand  Master 
acted  within  his  sphere.  In  discussing  the 
matter  R.  W.  Thomas  M.  Reed,  of  Washing- 
ton, said: 

In  this  unpleasant  controversy  we  are  forced  to 
support  the  premises  assumed  by  Grand  Master 
Sherer,  and  cannot  support  Grand  Master  Bennett, 
of  Indian  Territory,  in  his  unwarranted  assumption 
of  right.  His  attitude  strikes  at  the  first  principles 
of  Grand  Lodge  sovereignty,  and  surely  there  is  no 
law  to  justify  his  position.  The  Grand  Lodge  or 
Grand  Master  of  New  York  cannot  for  one  moment 
submit  his  or  her  case  to  the  Grand  Master  of  In- 
dian Territory,  or  any  other  Grand  Master,  for  ad- 
judication, or  even  review,  for  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  New  York,  as  well  as  the  Grand  Lodge  of  In- 
dian Territory,  is  sovereign  in  all  her  own  aflfairs 
and  over  her  own  members,  regardless  as  to  where 
or  what  they  may  be.  If  Bro.  A.  B.  Price,  the  rep- 
resentative in  question,  were   a   member   of  the 


Grand  Lodge  of  Indian  Territory,  the  case  would 
be  different.  Then  it  would  become  the  duty  of 
Grand  Master  Bennett  to  protect  him  against  the 
abridgment  or  deprivation  of  rights  and  privileges 
by  any  other  Grand  Master  or  Grand  Lodge.  But 
Brother  Price  is  not  a  member  of  Brother  Ben- 
nett's Grand  Lodge,  but  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  New  York;  and,  therefore,  if  the 
Grand  Master  of  New  York  deems  it  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  craft  and  his  Grand  Lodge,  to  de- 
pose any  functionary  or  dignitary  or  member  of  his 
Grand  Lodge,  he  has  the  power  to  do  so;  that  is  a 
matter  he  must  submit  to  his  own  Grand  Lodge 
for  concurrence  and  approval,  but  to  no  one  else. 
The  law  governing  the  exchange  of  representatives 
between  sister  Grand  Lodges  is  entirely  different 
from  the  law  which  governs  the  interchange  of  rep- 
resentatives between  nations.  Nations  send  am- 
bassadors to  foreign  courts.  These  ambassadors 
are  citizens  of  the  nation  and  country  they  repre- 
sent. In  Grand  Lodge  intercourse,  the  opposite 
rule  obtains.  -We  do  not  send  representatives  to 
other  Grand  Lodges,  but  if  we  desire  representa- 
tion near  a  sister  Grand  Lodge,  our  Grand  Master 
asks  the  Grand  Master  of  the  jurisdiction  where 
representation  is  desired  to  recommend  some  suit- 
able brother  to  act  for  us,  and  when  so  recom- 
mended our  Grand  Master  commissions  him  (and 
not  until  then)  as  our  representative:  and  no 
brother  can  be  commissioned  as  representative  from 
any  Grand  Lodge  unless  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  which  accredits  him  and  where  he  is 
to  act;  in  which  case  it  clearly  follows  that  when  a 
brother  becomes  objectionable  to  his  own  Grand 
Lodge  or  Grand  Master,  he  cannot  appeal  to  any 
other  Grand  Lodge  or  Grand  Master  for  protection 
or  maintenance  in  office. 

This,  however,  does  not  discuss  the  key  of 
the  situation  as  we  understand  it,  that  if  the 
brother  is  in  good  standing  in  the  fraternity 
the  Grand  Master  has  not  the  right  to  dub 
him  persona  non  grata.  It  was  held  by  many 
that  if  Price  was  unworthy  for  one  office,  he 
was  unworthy  to  be  a  member  of  the  fraternity 
at  all  and  Grand  Master  Sherer  ought  to  have 
commenced  his  proceedings  in  Brother  Price's 
own  Lodge.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
topic  was  not  an  agreeable  one  then  or  now. 

We  may  close  this  chapter  by  referring  to 
the  passing  away  in  the  earlier  years  of  this 
section  of  many  figures  which  had  been  prom- 
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inent  in  the  Grand  Lodge  for  years,  many  who 
had  been  the  most  enthusiastic  workers  in  the 
marvelous  debt-raising,  asylum-building  cam- 
paign. The  names  of  four  who  had  held  the 
rank  of  Cirand  Master — J.  L.  Lewis,  Isaac 
Phillips,  John  J.  Crane,  Edmund  L.  Judson^ 
Ellwood  E.  Thorne,  Charles  Roome  and 
J.  W.  Husted — were  reverently  removed  from 
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the  active  rolls.  The  story  of  these  men's  lives 
has  already  been  told  in  this  book  and  need 
not  be  again  referred  to,  but  at  least  reference 
should  be  made  to  the  death  of  a  tried  and 
trusted  servant — John  Boyd,  who  died  in  Xew 
York  City  on  Nov.  14,  1891 — who  had  served 
the  Grand  Lodge  faithfully  as  Treasurer  for 
seven  years,  from  1880  to  1886. 


CHAPTER  nL 


GRAND  MASTER  BURNHAM. 


I ITH  the  Hall  free  from  debt,  the 
Home  built  and  in  operation,  with 
resources  increasing  on  every  side 
1  and  the  extent  of  the  membership 

extending  ever\'  year  it  was  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  when  some  of  the  rubbish  which 
yet  remained  might  be  cleared  away.  This 
could  most  easily  be  done  by  a  thorough  re- 
vision and  codification  of  the  Constitution  and 
statutes.  These  had  not  been  overhauled  since 
1873,  ^^ot  only  had  the  craft  made  wonder- 
ful progress  since  then,  but  the  prevailing  con- 
ditions had  materially  changed.  Additions  to 
the  constitution,  new  statutes  and  countless 
decisions  had  been  made  from  time  to  time, 
pretty  much  all  the  time  during  those  two 
decades  and  more,  to  meet  each  fresh  con- 
tingency as  it  arose,  and  each  of  these  inter- 
polations and  additions  had  served  its  pur- 
pose, but  the  result  was  that  on  many  points 
the  law  was  rendered  obscure  and  on  others 
what  it  bid  down  in  one  place  was  flatly 
contradicted  by  its  dictum  in  another.  Some- 
times a  point  distinctly  stated  in  the  Consti- 
tution would  be  set  aside  by  a  decision  printed 
several  pages  away  from  it  in  the  printed  vol- 
ume of  the  law  distributed  for  the  use  and 
guidance  of  the  Lodges.  With  no  other  press- 
ing question  before  the  craft,  it  may  be  said 
that  this  was  the  reform  toward  which  the  ad- 
ministration of  Frederick  A.  Burnham  de- 
voted itself.  A  trained  and  practiced  lawyer, 
full  of  practical  ideas  on  legislation,  and  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
legislative  needs  of  the  craft,  he  strove  to  sho\y 
the  need  of  radical  improvement.    In  his  ad- 


dress to  the  Grand  Lodge  at  the  close  of  his 
term  he  pointed  out  the  need  of  a  thorough 
revision  in  words  which  compelled  even  the 
most  conservative-minded  brother  to  endorse 
his  opinion.  The  great  number  of  proposed 
amendments  submitted  that  year  tended  to 
add  emphasis  to  his  views,  and  in  accordance 
therewith  the  Committee  on  Constitution 
recommended  that  **a  committee  on  statutory 
revision  be  appointed  by  the  Grand  Master 
to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  judicial 
district  of  the  State  and  of  two  from  the  first 
judicial  district,  to  which  Committee  shall  be 
referred  all  proposed  amendments,  and  which 
committee  shall  sit  during  the  ensuing  Ma- 
sonic year  and  report  to  the  next  communica- 
tion of  the  Grand  Lodge  their  views  and  rec- 
ommendations. 

Frederick  A.  Burnham,  who  was  elected 
Grand  Master  in  1893,  after  many  years  of 
devoted  work  for  the  craft,  was  bom  in  Bur- 
rilville,  R.  L,  Jan.  7,  1851.  His  father  was  a 
Methodist  clergyman.  After  receiving  his 
general  training  at  Middletown,  Conn., 
Brother  Burnham  studied  law  in  Union  Uni- 
versity and  the  Albany  Law  School,  gradu- 
ating in  1873.  settled  in  New  York  with 
the  view  of  building  up  a  general  practice,  but 
his  appointment  as  counsel  to  the  Mutual  Re- 
serve Fund  Life  Association  soon  engrossed 
all  his  professional  labors.  On  the  untimely 
death,  in  i8<)5,  of  President  E.  B.  Harper,  of 
that  institution.  Brother  Burnham  suceeded  to 
its  executive  chair. 

Of  the  other  officers  elected  at  the  112th 
communication  sketches  will  be  found  in  other 
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places  in  this  writing,  or  have  already  been 
referred  to  at  length  in  the  printed  volumes  of 
the  late  Historian.  It  may  here  be  noticed, 
however,  as  a  singular  evidence  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  the  selection  of  its  of- 
ficials that  all  of  what  are  termed  in  the  craft 
as  the  "principal  officers"  succeeded,  in  time, 
to  the  position  of  Grand  Master. 

On  entering  upon  the  Grand  Mastership, 
Brother  Burnham  held  the  gavel  over  83,287 
Master  Masons.  At  the  close  of  his  term  the 
number  had  increased  to  86,214,  gathere<i 


FREDERICK  A.  BURNHAM. 

in  730  Lodges.  Dispensations  were  granted 
for  the  establishment  of  four  new  Lodges — 
Olympia,  at  Far  Rockaway;  Uriel,  at  Forest- 
port;  Urania,  at  Machias,  and  Berean,  at  Cat- 
taraugus— and  charters  for  all  these  were,  in 
time,  granted  by  the  Grand  Lodge.  The  num- 
ber of  new  Lodges  might  easily  have  been  in- 
creased, but  the  keynote  of  Grand  Master 
Burnham 's  policy,  like  that  of  so  many  of  his 
predecessors,  was  to,  as  he  officially  said, 
''build  up  and  strengthen  existing  Lodges," 
to  keep  the  craft  steadily  in  the  groove  on 


which  success  had  been  attained,  to  strengthen 
its  fences  and  develop  to  the  uttermost  its 
power  for  good.  That  he  succeeded  is  beyond 
question  and  the  evidence  is  easily  seen  by 
whoever  chooses  to  study  the  records  of  his 
reign  in  the  "Grand  East." 

His  own  Masonic  career  was  in  reality  full 
of  preparation  for  the  Grand  Mastership.  In 
1877  he  was  made  a  Mason  in  Excelsior 
Lodge,  No,  19s,  of  which  Frank  R.  Lawrence 
was  then  Master.  He  extended  his  affilia- 
tion into  Adelphic  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  and 
Palestine  Commandery,  and  he  sought  addi- 
tional Masonic  light  by  taking  the  degrees  of 
ihe  Scottish  Rite  and  became  a  member  of 
the  New^  York  Consistory.  His  main  Ma- 
sonic work,  however,  was  confined  to  what 
is  generally  spoken  of  as  "the  blue  Lodge." 
He  was  Master  of  Excelsior  in  1882  and  1883, 
and  served  as  District  Deputy  of  the  Fifth 
District.  His  most  notable  services  were  ren- 
dered as  Chief  Commissioner  of  Appeals. 
Here  his  legal  ability  found  ample  scope  and 
was  frequently  acknowledged.  As  unofficially 
the  legal  adviser  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
when  the  debt  campaign  was  on  and  when 
the  Grand  Lodge  became  a  purchaser  of 
real  estate  and  began  the  erection  of  the 
Home,  his  services  were  simply  invaluable  and 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  fully  the  amount  of 
money,  to  say  nothing  of  time  and  worriment, 
which  he  saved  to  the  craft.  At  the  annual 
meeting  in  1890  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : 

Whereas,  R.*.  W.\  Frederick  A.  Burnham  has 
acted  as  the  counsel  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund  and  rendered  them  con- 
tinuous and  valuable  services  during  the  past  year, 
refusing  all  compensation  therefor  save  the  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction  which  the  true  Mason  finds  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  our  fraternity; 

Resolved,  That  this  Grand  Lodge  sincerely  ap- 
preciates this  additional  evidence  of  the  devotion  of 
R.*.  W.\  Brother  Burnham  to  the  interests  of  the 
fraternity  and  will  ever  hold  the  eminent  services 
so  generously  rendered  by  him  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund  in  grateful  remem- 
brance. 
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After  serving  a  year  as  Deputy  Grand  Mas- 
ter Brother  Burnham  succeeded  Brother  Ten 
Eyck  on  the  latter's  retirement  from  the  Grand 
Mastership  at  the  meeting  of  June,  1893.  His 
year  of  office  was  a  quiet  one;  he  recognized 
that  the  fraternity  needed  a  rest ;  that  the  work 
of  accomplishment  was  over,  and  that  before 
essaying  further  flights  it  was  necessary  that 
it  should  wait.  But  if  the  time  was  one  of 
waiting,  it  was  none  the  less  one  of  great  en- 
deavor, and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Brother  Burnham  left  the  craft  more  solid, 
more  popular,  more  prosperous  at  the  end  of 
his  term  than  it  was  at  the  beginning,  and  even 
at  the  beginning  its  power,  popularity  and  co- 
hesiveness  seemed  perfect.  Early  in  the  year 
1894  it  was  thought  that  he  would  not  seek 
re-election.  Those  who  watched  the  wonder- 
ful progress  of  the  institution  of  which  he  was 
counsel  were  aware  that  its  interests  impera- 
tively demanded  all  his  attention  and  that  he 
could  not  consent  to  serve  the  Grand  Lodge 
longer  except  as  a  figurehead,  which  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  do.  At  the  same  time  he 
resolutely  refused  to  state  whether  he  desired 
re-election  or  not,  believing  that  he  had  no 
right  to  express  any  opinion  on  this  point, 
and  it  was  for  the  Grand  Lodge  alone  to  say 
who  should  be  its  officers.  He  was  determined 
not  to  serve,  but  he  was  equally  determined 
not  to  express  himself,  for  the  reasons  stated. 
But  when,  at  the  meeting  of  1894,  he  was  re- 
elected, he  firmly  declined  to  accept  the  office. 

During  Brother  Burnham's  term  the  Home 
may  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  put  in  opera- 
tion. During  the  few  months  which 
it  had  been  open  in  Ten  Eyck's  reign  it  was 
in  the  experimental  stage,  bnt  in  the  years 
1893-4  it  passed  through  all  that  and  was  in 
as  perfect  working  order  as  it  has  been  at  any 
time  since.  Up  to  April,  1894,  the  number  of 
admissions  liad  been  92.  Of  these  three  liad 
died  (luring  the  year,  six  had  left  or  been 
dismissed  for  one  cause  or  another,  and  eighly- 
tliree  remained  in  the  institution.  Of  these 
forty-eiglit  were  men,  twenty-two  women,  and 


thirteen  children.  This  was  not  a  great  num- 
ber, considering  that  the  institution,  by  that 
time,  had  cost  the  fraternity  $254,806,  but  the 
Trustees  preferred  to  proceed  cautiously,  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  their  charity  so  that 
what  was  done  should  not  need  to  be  undone 
and  to  strengthen  the  system  of  management, 
and  test  its  details  with  small  numbers  rather 
than  start  out  with  the  charge  of  a  disorgan- 
ized mass.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all 
through  this  work  there  was  nothing  at  hand 
by  which  the  Trustees  could  gain  information 
or  advice.  Had  they  desired  to  manage  a 
charitable  institution,  of  course  their  labors 
would  have  been  easy,  for  they  could  have 
found  many  well-managed  places  of  that  sort 
all  over  the  State,  any  of  which  they  might 
have  adopted  as  a  model  and  so  rested  con- 
tent. But  the  Masonic  Home  was  to  be  as 
the  dower  house  of  the  craft.  In  many  old 
English  and  Scottish  families  a  house  is  set 
aside  for  the  use*  of  the  widow  of  the  late 
lord  should  he  leave  one,  where  she  can  re- 
side until  she,  too,  passes  away,  and  it  bears 
the  name  we  have  just  mentioned.  It  is  a 
house  set  aside  for  her,  not  as  a  charity,  but 
as  a  moral  right,  and  there  she  dwells.  So 
with  our  home;  it  is  set  aside  by  the  fraternity 
for  those  who  by  sickness,  age,  deprivation 
of  natural  protectors  or  bread-winners  need 
a  home,  where  they  can  be  free  from  the  ter- 
rors of  want  and  privation,  where  the  young 
may  be  educated  and  fitted  for  taking  up  the 
burdens  of  active  life  with  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation and  example.  All  these  things  had  to 
be  considered  by  the  Trustees  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  plans  and  the  consideration  of 
their  system,  and  the  success  of  their  efforts 
is  seen  in  tlie  very  few  reversals  of  policy 
which  has  been  necessitated  in  the  government 
of  tlic  Home  after  the  test  of  actual  practice. 
One  useful  example  was  set  by  Brotiier  Burn- 
ham and  that  was  in  the  annual  visit  to  the 
Home  of  the  (jrand  Master  and  liis  associate 
Grand  officers.  Sucli  a  fraternal  visit  is  help- 
ful all  round  and  in  a  sense  binds  together  the 
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chain  of  Trustees,  hired  help  and  inmates.  It 
is  pleasant  to  note,  too,  that  many  of  the 
rooms  in  the  Home  were  that  year  filled  up  by 
Lodges,  including  Mount  Vernon  Lodge,  No. 
3:  St.  George,  No.  6;  Adelphi,  No.  23;  Orien- 
tal, No.  224;  Wadsworth,  No.  417;  Cassia,  No. 
445;  Corinthian,  No.  488,  and  Salt  Springs 
Lodge,  No.  520.  The  gifts  of  individual  broth- 
ers were  many  and  included  a  watchman's 
clock  from  the  Grand  Master,  a  safe  from 
Wright  D.  Pownell,  flowers,  bulbs,  crackers, 
neckties,  fans,  oranges  and  all  sorts  of  useful 
things,  while  tobacco  and  pipes  sufficient  to 
keep  each  brother  inmate  going  for  a  year 
was  contributed  by  the  Masonic  Veteran  As- 
sociation of  Brooklyn  and  the  supply  has  year- 
ly been  renewed  by  the  same  generous  hands. 
An  effort  was  made  to  start  a  library  in  the 
Home  and  quite  substantial  progress  was  made. 
During  the  year  several  very  valuable  books 
were  received,  and  as  usual  many  books  were 
presented  which  were  not  books  at  all,  if  we 
may  be  permitted  to  adopt  an  old  saying. 
What  service  the  good  brother  who  donated 
**twenty-three  bound  volumes  annual  report 
of  New  York  Produce  Exchange"  imagined 
he  was  doing  to  the  reading  proclivities  of  the 
people  of  the  Home  we  are  unable  to  con- 
ceive unless  it  should  be  to  put  them  asleep. 

The  Grand  Master,  on  Aug.  5,  1893,  laid 
the  cornerstone  of  a  Hall  of  Records  at  White 
Plains;  on  Aug.  10  that  of  an  Armory  at 
Utica,  and  on  May  19.  1894,  that  of  the 
Pullman  Memorial  Church,  at  Albion.  The 
services  of  the  Grand  Lodge  were  also  fre- 
quently called  into  requisition  to  dedicate 
Lodge  rooms,  a  fact  which  showed  not  only 
that  the  individual  Lodges  were  continuing 
to  progress  in  numbers  and  influence,  but  that 
instead  of  being  patrons  of  the  building  art 
they  were  now  adding  to  the  architectural 
wealth  of  their  respective  localities  by  building 
the  edifices  destined  for  their  own  use.  This 
is  a.i)olicy  which  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and 
we  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
throughout  this  vast  jurisdiction  there  will  not 


be  a  Masonic  meeting  held  in  any  building 
which  is  not  controlled  from  cellar  to  roof  by 
the  fraternity,  and  the  more  architecturally 
beautiful  these  buildings  can  be  made  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  locality  and  the  more 
honorable  in  it  will  be  the  position  of  tfie 
craft. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  winter 
of  1893-4  was  not  a  good  one  for  raising  new 
buildings  for  Masonic  or  other  purposes.  The 
condition  of  business  was  lamentable.  Re- 
ports of  depression  came  from  all  over  the 
country,  old  established  commercial  firms 
**went  down"  in  the  almost  general  crash  and 
factory  after  factory,  workshop  after  work- 
shop, was  closed.  The  destitution  was  wide- 
spread and  the  resources  of  Lodges  were  in 
many  cases  severely  taxed  to  assist  brethren 
who  were  struggling  and  suffering  from  the 
adverse  tide  of  business.  An  instance  of  how 
generous  Masonic  charity  can  be  when  the 
necessity  arises  was  given  during  the  winter 
now  under  notice  in  Brooklyn.  There  the 
destitution  was  severely  felt  and  great  efforts 
were  made  by  the  citizens  to  relieve  the  suf- 
fering of  the  poor.  To  aid  in  this  the  Masonic 
brethren  then  came  forwiard  to  lend  a  hand 
in  the  generous  work,  irrespective  of  Masonic 
affiliations,  thus  showing  that  Masonic  char- 
ity is  not  confined  to  its  own  mystic  circle,  but 
is  bounded  only  by  the  limitations  contained 
in  the  Great  Light  of  Masonry,  which,  as  we 
read  it,  includes  the  entire  human  family. 
The  initiatory  step  in  this  movement  in 
Brooklyn  was  the  following  letter  received 
Jan.  17,  1894.  by  R.  *.  W.  *.  John  Miller,  Dep- 
uty for  the  Third  District : 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  In  view  of  the  great  dis- 
tress rtow  prevailing  in  our  city,  I.  in  common  with 
many  brethren,  beg  to  suggest  to  you  the  propriety 
of  requesting  the  fraternity  in  this  district  to  con- 
tribute, as  their  ability  will  permit,  toward  a  fund 
to  be  given  to  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor. 

The  brethren  of  Brooklyn  have  ever  been  ready 
and  willing  to  extend  aid  to  suflfcring  humanity  in 
distant  parts  of  the  land;  now  the  cry  of  distress  is 
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heard  at  our  own  doors.  Families  who  have  known 
want  are  now  suffering  for  the  barest  necessities  of 
life;  children  are  crying  with  hunger;  fathers  and 
mothers  are  powerless  to  help  them. 

Shall  we  not  do  something  for  members  of  the 
human  family  in  this  destitute  condition?  A  small 
sum  from  each  brother,  placed  in  the  hands  of  this 
worthy  and  well-managed  society,  will  be  the  means 
of  saving  and  helping  hundreds  of  our  distressed 
people. 

I,  therefore,  fraternally  request  that  you  lav  this 
subject  before  the  several  Masters,  asking  them  to 
earnestly  request  contributions  of  money  from  eacn 
member.  The  aggregate  of  small  sums,  even  of  one 
dollar  from  each,  will  be  of  great  help,  if  given  at 
once. 

The  Masonic  fraternity  is  a  charitable  organiza- 
tion and  our  duty  is  plain. 

Fraternally  yours, 

WILLIAM  SHERER. 

Three  days  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter 
Brother  Miller  sent  the  following  circular  to 
the  Lodges  in  his  district: 

Brethren:  In  view  of  the  widespread  suffering 
and  distress  now  prevalent  in  our  city,  I  fraternally 
suggest  that  this  is  the  proper  time  for  the  Masons 
of  Brooklyn  to  extend  aid  and  assistance  to  those 
who  are  suffering  for  the  necessities  of  life.  We 
have  ever  been  mindful  to  the  cry  of  the  helpless 
in  distant  parts  of  our  land ;  now  the  cry  is  heard  at 
our  own  doors.  Brethren,  let  us  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  Freemasonry  means  something,  and  that 
we  are,  in  fact  as  well  as  theory,  a  charitable  orga- 
nization. 

In  order  that  our  donations  for  this  noble  cause 
may  be  at  once  available  and  judiciously  adminis- 
tered, I  advise  that  they  be  sent  at  once  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor.  This  well-known  organization 
has  been  active  in  the  cause  of  charity  for  more 
than  twenty-five  years.  Its  managers  are  men  of 
unblemished  reputations,  and  every  dollar  placed  in 
their  hands  will  be  properly  and  wisely  expended 
for  the  needy  and  destitute.  The  good  work  has 
already  begun,  and  some  of  our  Lodges  have  antici- 
pated this  circular  and  forwarded  their  donations 
to  this  Society.    Will  you  help  as  you  feel  able? 

With  confidence  in  the  cheerful  hearts  and  ready 
hands  of  the  brethren  of  the  Third  District,  I  am 
Fraternally  yours, 

JOHN  MILLER. 
District  Deputy  Grand  Master. 


The  result  of  this  was  a  contribution  of 
$i,ooo  to  the  general  fund  for  the  city's  poor, 
and  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  in  addi- 
tion of  liberal  gifts  to  those  who  had  the  pecu- 
liar claims  of  fraternity  upon  the  brethren. 

This  business  depression  and  its  consequent 
results  saddened  the  year,  and  the  deaths  of 
quite  a  number  of  prominent  brethren  added 
to  the  gloom.  On  September  23  Warren  H. 
Burgess,  Past  Master  of  Republic  Lodge  and 
Past  District  Deputy  of  the  Eighth  District, 
died  in  New  York  city.  Locally  he  was  one 
of  the  best  known  brethren.  He  was  an  ac- 
complished ritualist,  and,  in  his  earlier  years 
as  an  exponent  of  middle  chamber  work  and 
later  in  connection  with  the  rendering  of  the 
work  of  the  third  degree,  he  was  noted  for  the 
earnestness  and  beauty  of  his  style  and  what 
might  be  called  the  amount  of  vitality  he 
threw  into  his  repeated  efforts. 

When  he  was  Master  of  Republic  Lodge 
his  merits  in  these  respects  drew  crowds  of 
listeners  to  each  communication  and,  to  the 
end  of  his  career,  the  fact  that  Warren  H. 
Burgess  was  to  assist  in  any  Lodge  room 
never  failed  to  invest  the  occasion  with  more 
than  ordinary  interest.  Another  notable 
figure  to  disappear  from  the  craft  was  that  of 
Zachariah  Dederick,  who,  from  1877  1884, 
was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hall  and  Asy- 
lum Fund. 

In  the  death,  on  November  18,  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Deems,  D.  D.,  the  church  in  New 
York,  the  cause  of  good  citizenship  and  the 
Masonic  fraternity  equally  sustained  a  loss. 
He  served  as  Grand  Chaplain,  1883-4,  and 
was  always  outspoken  in  his  advocacy  of  the 
principles  and  good  works  of  our  beloved  in- 
stitution. His  long  pastorate  of  the  Church 
of  the  Strangers  in  New  York  was  successful 
in  every  way  and  his  usefulness  in  the  com- 
munity, in  spite  latterly  of  his  weight  of  years, 
continued  to  be  directly  felt  until  he  was  laid 
aside  by  his  last  illness. 

The  opening  days  of  1894  brought  a  loss  to 
the  fraternity,  on  January  2,  in  the  death  of 
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Floyd  Clarkson,  Past  District  Deputy  of  the 
Sixth  District.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Wil- 
liam Floyd,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  as 
an  active  member  of  Kane  Lodge,  No.  454^ 
did  good  work  not  alone  for  that  distinguished 
body  but  for  the  order  at  large.  His  career 
as  a  financier  and  banker  was  without  a  flaw. 
Another  notable  death  was  that  of  Edward  L. 
Gaul,  Grand  Marshal  in  1880  and  for  ten 
years  a  Commissioner  of  Appeals,  which  took 
place  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  on  April  2.  He  was 
born  in  that  town  in  1837,  graduated  from 
Yale  in  i860  and  studied  law.  That  profes- 
sion he  followed  to  the  end,  acquiring  a  large 
practice.  Initiated  in  Hiram  Lodge,  New 
Haven,  in  i860,  he  afterward  affiliated  with 
Kane  Lodge,  No.  454,  New  York,  and  was  its 
Master  throughout  1879  1880.  He  also 
was  Grand  Commander  of  the  State  in  the 


Templar  order  in  1892,  while  in  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  he  took  an  active 
part..  A  useful  citizen,  a  good  man  and  an 
upright  and  enthusiastic  Mason,  his  memory 
is  still  cherished  in  every  circle  which  he  once 
adorned. 

The  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  June, 
1894,  over  which  Brother  Burnham  presided, 
was  remarkable  in  many  ways.  There  was  a 
strong  feeling  on  several  matters  and,  as 
usual,  a  heated  point  in  the  election,  but  ev- 
erything betokened  that  substantial  progress 
had  been  made.  The  business  proceeded  from 
first  to  last  without  a  hitch  and  when  at  the 
close  he  handed  over  the  gavel  of  authority  to 
his  elected  successor,  John  Hodge,  it  was  with 
the  consciousness  that  he  had  done  his  full 
duty  to  the  craft,  had  maintained  its  dignity 
and  added,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  its 
importance  and  influence  in  the  community. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


GRAND  MASTER  HODGE. 


ROTHER  JOHN  HODGE,  of 
Lockport,  who  thus  was  called 
upon  as  Grand  Master  to  close 
the  session  of  1894,  was  a  native 
of  JeflPerson  county,  N.  Y.  He  was  educated 
for  a  legal  career,  but  drifted  into  business 
in  early  life,  becoming  associated  with  the 
Merchants'  Gargling  Oil  Company  of  Lock- 
port.  Of  that  concern  he  became  in  time 
secretary  and  sole  managing  director  and  un- 
der his  skillful  hands  its  commodities  became 
known  all  over  the  world.  Its  management 
occupied  his  entire  business  life,  but,  engross- 
ing as  the  requirements  of  that  life  were,  he 
found  time  to  turn  his  thoughts  and  accom- 
plish practical  results  in  other  fields,  mainly 
fields  in  which  he  could  benefit  his  fellow  men, 
for  practical  benevolence  was  the  keystone  of 
his  life. 

Chief,  and  to  him  the  most  delightful  of  these 
fields,  was  that  afforded  by  Freemasonry.  His 
first  impressions,  gained  when  passing  through 
Niagara  Lodge,  No.  375,  of  Lockport,  were 
so  fascinating  that  he  sought  further  light  by 
seeking  and  obtaining  all  that  Chapter,  Coun- 
cil or  Commandery  could  give  and  then,  hav- 
ing exhausted  the  York  rite,  turned  into  the 
Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  and 
hearkened  unto  its  teachings.  In  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word  he  was  a  Masonic  student — 
a  student,  at  least,  of  its  philosophy  and  its 
precepts,  and  he  certainly  strove  to  govern 
his  life  in  full  accordance  with  them.  As 
Master  of  Niagara  Lodge,  in  1881  and  1882, 
he  was  its  representative  in  the  Grand  Lodge. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  Deputy 


for  the  Twenty-fourth  District  and  sen'ea  un- 
til 1885,  when  he  was  elected  Junior  Grand 
Warden.  The  Lawrence  campaign  then  com- 
menced, blocking,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  all 
official  advancement,  and  he  continued  to  sit 
in  that  chair  until  1891,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted by  election  to  the  office  of  Senior 
Grand  Warden.  His  re-election  in  1892  was 
a  foregone  conclusion,  as  was  his  advance- 
ment to  the  Deputy  Grand  Mastership  in 
1893.  During  all  these  years  of  faithful  serv- 
ice Brother  Hodge  had  shown  his  entire  de- 
votion to  the  craft  in  many  ways.  In  the 
furtherance  of  the  debt-raising  campaign  he 
was  particularly  active ;  his  purse,  his  time,  his 
influence  were  ever  ready  to  be  at  the.  service 
of  any  movement  which  purported  to  aid,  or 
was  intended  to  aid,  the  great  struggle,  and 
when  it  was  over,  when  the  victorious  hosts 
were  looking  around  for  a  place  in  which  to 
build  the  Home,  he  offered  the  fraternity,  free 
of  all  cost  a  magnificent  mansion  and  estate 
all  ready  for  their  use.  The  location  of  this 
property,  as  we  have  seen,  alone  prevented  its 
acceptance,  but  that  result  did  not  detract 
from  the  kindliness  implied  in  the  oflPer  or  the 
munificence  of  the  proffered  gift. 

In  the  town  of  Lockport  he  was  long  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  de- 
voted citizens.  In  upbuilding  its  interests  he 
never  tired  and  in  all  movements  for  its  bet- 
terment he  was  a  recognized  leader.  He  was 
president  of  the  water  company  and  its  street 
railway  company,  founder  of  its  opera  house, 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Brother  Hodge  was  also  active  in  several 
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commercial  concerns  as  Director,  but  he  took 
as  much  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Niagara 
State  Reservation  Commission,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  cs  in  any  board  whose  business 
added  to  his  own  wealth. 

Brother  Hodge,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
June,  1895,  was  re-elected  Grand  Master,  but 
declined.  Two  months  later  he  died  sudden- 
ly. The  day  of  his  funeral  found  business 
suspended  in  the  city  of  Lockport  and  people 
of  all  parties  and  creeds  joined  in  honoring 


JOHN  HODGE. 

his  memory.  The  funeral  ceremonies  of  the 
craft  were  conducted  at  his  open  grave,  while 
the  brethren  stood  around  as  mourners.  Sol- 
cnm  and  i)athetic  as  are  the  Masonic  services 
the  proceedings  seemed  invested  with  addi- 
tional pathos  when  the  orphan  children  of  the 
1  lomc  for  the  I'Viendless  paSvSed  the  grave  and 
each  little  one  placed  in  it  a  bouquet  of  flow- 
ers. 

I'hc  great  work  of  revising  the  constitu- 
tion was  carried  on  industriously  during 
liiotlur  Hodge's  term  of  office  and  in  1895 
the  result  of  this  labor  was  seen  in  the  com- 


plete work  then  submitted  and  which  was  then 
adopted  pending  its  final  ratification  by  the 
subordinate  Lodges.  It  presented  no  great  or 
radical  departure  from  the  Constitution  adopt- 
ed in  1873  and  it  fully  incorporated  all  the 
more  recent  decisions  sanctioned  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  since  that  time.  The  changes 
it  made  were  in  reality  but  the  carr>'ing  out  of 
lines  of  action  which  these  decisions  indicated. 
They  were  generally  uttered  to  govern  specific 
cases,  and  when  given  the  force  of  statutory 
law^they  had  sometimes  to  be  widened  so  as 
to  make  their  application  of  general  use. 
This  was  pretty  much  the  nature  of  the  revi- 
sion effected.  The  submitted  work  had  to 
wait  for  a  year  before  final  action  was  taken 
and  before  that  was  done  the  work  of  the 
committee  was  amended  in  several  respects. 
To  that  we  will  refer  in  its  proper  place. 

During  the  year  the  Grand  Master  engaged 
in  several  important  public  demonstrations, 
the  most  notable  of  which  was  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  a  new  court-house  at 
Rochester  and  a  home  for  commercial  travel- 
ers at  Binghamton.  Grand  Secretary  Ehiers 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  public  scnool  at 
Mount  Kisco.  Junior  Warden  Ide  dedicated 
a  Masonic  Temple  at  Gouverneur  and  Philip 
Keck,  Deputy  of  the  Fourteenth  District,  laid 
the  cornerstone  of  an  armory  at  Amsterdam. 
On  all  these  and  other  occasions  the  flow  of 
oratory  was  not  only  great  but  eminently  in- 
teresting, and  in  reading  over  most  of  it  in 
the  course  of  researches  for  this  work  it 
seemed  to  the  writer  a  pity  that  so  much  really 
interesting  reading  to  the  fraternity — reading 
generally  so  instructive,  so  thoroughly  ex- 
pressive of  Masonic  principles  and  practice — 
should  be  lost  to  the  brethren  as  soon  as  it  is 
delivered  unto  them.  The  scope  of  this  book 
does  not  permit  us  to  present  such  speeches 
extensively,  and  so  we  can  do  no  more  than 
refer  to  the  subject  in  the  hope  that  some 
method  may  be  foimd  whereby  this  annual 
outpouring  of  the  highest  Masonic  thought 
can  be  preserved. 
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There  is  one  instance  which  we  must,  how- 
ever, here  give  not  only  as  an  example  of 
Brother  Hodge's  addresses  but  for  the  his- 
torical information  this  particular  one  con- 
tains. The  occasion  was  a  notable  one.  On 
Oct.  17,  1894,  Grand  Secretary  Ehlers  laid 
the  cornerstone  of  a  new  Masonic  Temple  at 
Poughkeepsie,  and  on  Feb.  22,  1895,  the  com- 
pleted building  was  dedicated  by  the  Grand 
Master.  When  the  usual  proceedings  inci- 
dental to  dedication  were  over  M.  *.  W. 
Brother  Hodge  said : 


Brethren:  By  the  solemn  and  impressive  cere- 
monies in  which  we  have  been  engaged  on  this  oc- 
casion, we  have  added  another  Masonic  Temple 
to  the  large  number  included  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  in  the  Empire  State.  It  is  an  event  to  be 
hailed  with  joy  by  every  true  Mason,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  continuance  of  that  advancement  of  the 
glorious  principles  of  Masonry  in  this  State  during 
the  last  half  century  that  has  given  her  Masonic 
fraternity,  by  virtue  of  membership  and  character,  a 
rank  second  to  none  in  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  or  any  country  on  the  globe. 

This  splendid  Temple,  an  embodiment  of  wis- 
dom, strength,  and  beauty,  we  have  set  apart  and 
consecrated  in  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah,  and 
by  our  consecration  services  have  acknowledged 
our  obligations  to  give  Him  the  adoration  and  love 
of  our  hearts,  and  make  our  lives  a  daily  witness 
of  our  devotion  to  Him,  by  an  unquestioning  and 
cheerful  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Divine  Law.  As  the  altar  of  this  Temple  is  de- 
voted to  His  service,  every  sincere  Mason  who 
attends  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Craft  within  these 
walls  should  experience  in  himself  a  development 
of  that  true  piety  of  heart  which  makes  a  man's  life 
an  exepiplification  of  the  injunction  of  the  lowly 
Nazarene:  "Love  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

All  the  traditions  of  the  legendary  lore  of  Free- 
masonry, as  well  as  its  admitted  historic  record, 
are  of  a  nature  that  should  inspire  its  votaries  to 
strive  to  attain  the  best  possible  development  of 
character.  For  it  is  true  that  whether  we  trace 
the  origin  of  Masonry,  according  to  the  legends, 
back  to  a  time  anterior  to  the  building  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  or  bring  it  down  to  the  beginning  of  writ- 
ten history,  there  is  an  entire  unanimity  in  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  a  legitimate  product  of  piety  and 
culture.  It  is  conceded  that,  at  whatever  date  the 
first  Masonic  associations  may  have  been  organ- 
ized, they  were  composed  of  artisans  whose  labors 
were  devoted  mainly  to  the  building  of  churches. 
During  all  this  early  period  of  time,  covered  by 
legends  and  history  relating  to  Masonry,  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  was  dominant  in  nations  boasting 
of  any  commendable  progress  in  civilization:  and 
architecture,  one  of  the  most  fully  developed 
sciences  of  the  age,  found  its  most  elaborate  and 


magnificent  exemplifications  in  the  erection  of  the 
noted  historic  churches  of  antiquity. 

We  are  told  that  the  Masons,  engaged  in  this 
work  of  church  building,  organized  for  social  in- 
tercourse and  mutual  assistance,  and  that  their  or- 
ganization extended  over  many  countries. 

For  their  mutual  protection  and  benefit  they  de- 
vised symbols  and  secret  signs,  to  enable  their 
members  to  make  themselves  known  to  each  other 
in  their  travels  from  one  country  to  another.  The 
character  of  their  work  could  not  fail  to  make  a 
deep  religious  impression  upon  them,  and  we  are 
not,  therefore,  surprised  to  learn  that  as  an  asso- 
ciation they  acknowledged  the  existence  of  God  as 
the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe,  and  cherished  a 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Thus,  at  its 
beginning.  Masonry  was  established  upon  the  im- 
mutable basis  of  all-enduring  religious  life,  and 
from  this  impregnable  position  it  has  never  de- 
parted. The  acknowledgment  of  God  logically 
leads  to  a  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
and  in  the  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  do 
we  find  our  hope  of  eternal  life. 

On  account  of  their  devotion  to  the  building  of 
churches,  the  early  Masons  were  favored  in  a 
marked  degree  with  the  esteem  of  religious  associa- 
tions, and  especially  of  those  high  in  authority  in 
the  Church,  while  multitudes  of  churchmen,  both 
lay  and  clerical,  regarded  it  as  a  special  honor  to 
be  permitted  to  become  members  of  the  Order. 

Coming  down  to  a  later  period,  the  historians 
who  chronicled  the  development  of  Masonry  in  the 
British  Isles  tell  us  that  in  1702  St.  Paul's  Lodge, 
in  London,  extended  the  privileges  of  membership 
in  the  Order  to  the  learned  professions,  provided 
the  applicants  were  regularly  approved  and  initiat- 
ed. In  1717  a  Grand  Lodge  was  formed  of  the  Eng- 
lish Lodges,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  sep- 
arate Lodges  into  closer  and  more  fraternal  rela- 
tions, and  also  for  the  satisfactory  settlement  of 
any  differences  which  the  Lodges,  in  their  individ- 
ual capacity,  might  be  unable  to  adjust.  Among  the 
eminent  Masters  of  the  English  Grand  Lodge  in 
its  early  days  was  the  sovereign  himself,  Henry  the 
Seventh. 

The  first  Masonic  Lodge  in  America,  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  was  organized  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1731,  and  after  this  they  came  into  exist- 
ence rapidly  in  all  the  colonies.  But  little,  if  any- 
thing at  all,  was  done  to  bring  the  Lodges  in  the 
several  colonies  into  Grand  Lodges  until  after  our 
independence  was  established,  when  Grand  Lodges 
were  formed  in  all  the  States.  From  such  a  begin- 
ing  in  this  country  Freemasonry  has  so  surely  com- 
mended itself  to  public  favor,  that  to-day  in  the 
United  States  it  has  a  membership  of  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  included  in  over  ten 
thousand  Lodges. 

But  while  as  Masons  we  rejoice  over  the  growth 
of  our  Fraternity  in  the  United  States,  it  is  with 
special  pride  and  satisfaction  that,  as  citizens  of 
the  Empire  State,  we  note  the  pre-eminence  New 
York  has  gained  in  Masonic  development.  The 
earliest  historic  mention  of  Masonry  with  which 
New  York  is  connected  is  the  statement  that  in  1730 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  issued  a  patent  to  Daniel  Cox, 
constituting  him  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  the 
Provinces  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania.  This  was  accompanied  by  a  recommenda- 
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tion  that  a  general  charity  be  established  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  brethren  in  the  jurisdiction 
named. 

The  record  does  not  state  the  year  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  first  Lodge  in  the  State,  but  it  must 
have  been  prior  to  1737,  as  in  that  year  the  Masons 
in  the  State  held  a  representative  meeting  in  New 
York  City. 

The  present  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York  was  or- 
ganized in  1 781  by  a  charter  from  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  England,  and  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century 
the  Lodges  included  under  its  jurisdiction  in  the 
State  increased  to  175. 

Among  the  Lodges  included  in  this  number  was 
Solomon's  Lodge,  organized  in  this  city  on  April 

1,  1771. 

It  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  after  the  renewal  of  its  warrant  on  March 

2,  1797,  and  was  designated  No.  6, 

Solomon's  Lodge  was  constituted  by  Robert  R. 
Livingston.  Past  Master  of  Union  Lodge  of  New 
York  City,  who  was  afterward  a  distinguished 
Chancellor  of  the  State,  and  for  many  years,  as  you 
know.  Grand  Master. 

The  first  Master  of  the  Lodge  was  James  Living- 
ston. 

Another  man  of  note  who  was  one  of  the  early 
Masters  of  the  Lodge  was  Major  Andrew  Billings, 
a  member  of  Washington's  staff. 

He  was  evidently  an  earnest  worker  in  the  cause 
of  Masonry,  as  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  organ- 
ized Steuben  Lodge,  No.  18.  at  Newburgh.  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

John  Brush.  Deputy  Grand  Master  in  1821,  was 
also  a  Past  Master  of  Solomon's  Lodge. 

.\nother  Deputy  Grand  Master.  Richard  Hat- 
field, was  also  a  Past  Master  of  this  Lodge. 

The  Lodge  included  in  its  membership  many 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  struggle 
of  the  colonies  for  independence,  of  one  of  whom 
special  mention  has  been  made,  being  Col.  Abra- 
ham Swartwout.  who  commanded  a  regiment  of 
minute-men. 

A  Lodge  of  Mark  Ma.<?ons  was  connected  with 
Solomon's  Lodge  before  it  came  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State. 

Its  Master  was  Cadwallader  D.  Colden,  for  many 
years  Senior  Grand  Warden. 

In  this  brief  mention  of  eminent  men  noted  also 
as  Masons  in  the  early  days  of  the  Order  in  Pough- 
keepsie.  the  historic  name  of  Benedict  .Arnold 
must  not  be  forgotten. 

Prior  to  his  treason  he  was  a  constant  and  wel- 
come visitor  at  Solomon's  Lodge,  but  it  attested 
the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  its  membership  by 
ordering  this  entry  upon  its  minutes  at  the  first 
communication  of  the  Lodge  after  his  treason  was 
disclosed:  "Ordered,  that  the  name  of  Benedict 
Arnold  be  considered  as  obliterated  from  the  min- 
utes of  this  Lodge,  a  traitor." 

During  the  existence  of  Solomon's  Lodge,  which 
forfeited  its  warrant  in  1832.  sixteen  Masonic 
LodjTcs  were  organized  in  Dutchess  County. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  country  thirteen,  of 
which  Warren  Lodge.  No.  32.  is  the  oldest. 


The  second  oldest  and  also  the  largest  in  the 
9th  Masonic  District  is  Poughkeepsie,  No.  266, 
which  is  located  in  this  city,  after  which  the  Lodge 
was  named. 

Triune  Lodge,  No.  782,  was  constituted  June  6, 
1879. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  assured  that  the  Masonic 
Lodges  of  Poughkeepsie  are  composed  of  men 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  fraternity, 
and  are,  therefore,  harmonious  and  prosperous 
organizations. 

Turning  again  to  the  progress  of  Masonry  in 
the  State  at  large,  it  is  a  matter  of  permanent  his- 
tory that  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  ending  in 
1836,  the  principles  of  Freemasonry  in  this  State 
were  subjected  to  a  more  severe  test  than  they  had 
ever  been  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  This 
was  due  in  some  degree,  to  internal  dissension, 
which  divided  the  Grand  Lodge  for  four  years  (1823 
to  1827);  but  the  most  severe  trial  came  from  a 
political  issue  in  the  State  being  made  of  the  in- 
cident of  the  disappearance  of  one  William  Morgan 
early  in  1826.  This  precipitated  an  anti-Ma.sonic 
cru.sade,  and  so  vigorously  was  it  prosecuted  by 
unscrupulous  politicians,  aided  by  misguided  re- 
ligious zealots,  that  during  the  next  ten  years  the 
number  of  Lodges  in  the  State  was  reduced  from 
480  to  69,  while  their  membership  fell  from  over 
20,000  to  less  than  3,000.  But  a  wholesome  re- 
action began  in  1837.  and  from  that  date  to  the 
present  the  star  of  Freemasonry  in  the  Empire  State 
has  been  in  the  ascendant,  ever  growing  brighter 
with  the  lapse  of  years,  and  so  illuminating  the  no- 
ble principles  of  our  Order  as  to  attract  a  mem- 
bership in  the  State  numbering  to-day  over  86,000, 
included  in  730  subordinate  Lodges.  Nor  has  this 
gratifying  progress  been  limited  to  a  remarkable 
increase  in  membership  and  Lodges.  But  from  so 
many  hearts  leavened  by  the  grand  principles  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Man 
has  been  evolved  and  carried  to  its  consummation 
a  system  of  philanthropy  which  may  well  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  pattern  by  our  Order  the  world  over. 
I  refer  to  the  magnificent  Home  and  School  in 
Central  New  York,  established  for  worthy  Masons 
and  their  widows  and  orphans,  sustained  by  rev- 
enues received  from  rentals  of  so  much  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Temple  in  New  York  City  as  is  not  required 
for  the  work  of  the  Craft.  These  two  institutions, 
representing  about  two  millions  of  dollars,  wholly 
paid  for,  stand  as  enduring  monuments  to  the  liber- 
ality of  the  Fraternity  in  the  State.  Its  generosity, 
indeed,  has  been  so  exuberant  as  not  only  to  pay 
in  full  for  this  valuable  property,  but  also  to  create 
a  fund  of  $135,000.  bearing  five  per  cent  interest, 
and  still  leaving  $70,000  in  cash  in  the  treasury. 

Therefore,  brethren  of  Poughkeepsie,  in  the  light 
of  this  brief  but  gratifying  historic  sketch,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  you  have  erected  and  furnished 
this  beautiful  hall  in  a  most  auspicious  era  in  the 
life  of  Freema.sonry  in  the  world. 

To  the  ofl^icers  and  members  of  the  Lodges,  by 
whose  zeal  and  efforts  this  consummation  has  been 
attained.  I  extend    my    heartiest  congratulations. 


CHAPTER  V. 


A  YEAR'S  CHANGES  AND  BUSINESS. 


K'"  IIROSPEROUS    as    was  Brother 
Hodge's    term    of    office,  the 
craft  had  to  witness  the  departure 
I.  11    from  its  circles  of  many  active 

brethren.  John  Hoole,  the  Grand  Tyler, 
**Uncle  John/*  as  he  was  called,  who  had 
served  faithfully  in  that  capacity  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  passed  to  rest  on  Dec.  19,  1894, 
and  was  interred  in  Mount  Hope  Cemetery, 
where  a  handsome  monument  has  since  been 
erected  over  his  grave  by  the  Lodges  in  New 
York.  At  his  funeral  ceremonies  a  touching 
address  was  delivered  by  his  life-long  friend, 
Robert  Macoy,  Past  Deputy  Grand  Master, 
and  in  less  than  three  weeks  the  friends  were 
reunited  by  the  inexorable  fiat  of  Him  who 
rules  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  Macoy  died 
on  Jan.  9,  1895. 

As  can  be  readily  understood  by  all  who 
have  read  this  book,  Robert  Macoy  was  for 
years  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in 
the  craft  in  New  York.  Personally  he  was 
one  of  the  best  known  Freemasons  in  the 
city.  When  he  died,  he  was  a  member  of 
Lebanon  Lodge,  No.  191,  of  which  he  was 
elected  Master  in  1850.  In  the  Grand  Lodge 
he  was  active  for  about  forty  years  and  in  1856 
and  1857  was  Deputy  Grand  Master.  His 
services  to  chivalric  Masonry  were  invaluable 
and  he  served  the  Grand  Commandery  as  Re- 
corder from  1851  until  his  death.  Brother 
Macoy  was  born  in  New  York  in  1806.  He 
began  life  as  a  printer,  serving  his  ap])rentice- 
ship  in  an  office  in  Theatre  Alley  in  his  native 
city.  Afterward  he  went  into  the  printing 
business  on  his  own  account,  but  finally  be- 


came a  publisher  and  bookseller,  having  a 
store  in  the  Astor  House  Building  for  many 
years.  He  was  an  active  worker  in  Scottish 
Rite  circles  and  was  elected  Grand  Patron  of 
the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  and  the  author 
of  its  ritual.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
works  on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  craft,  in- 
cluding a  "General  History  and  Cyclopaedia," 
which  was  very  useful  in  its  day.  Most  of  his 
writings,  however,  have  passed  out  of  current 
use  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  his  mono- 
graph on  the  history  of  Knight  Templarism  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  'That  compilation  is 
an  invaluable  one  and  it  has  been  reproduced 
in  the  section  of  this  volume  treating  of  the 
chivalric  orders. 

Another  note  full  of  sadness,  just  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  reminded  the 
gathering  hosts  of  the  uncertainties  of  human 
life  and  the  transitoriness  of  mortal  affairs, 
when  the  news  spread  that  Past  Grand  Treas- 
urer John  J.  Gorman  died  in  New  York  city 
on  May  21.  Brother  Gorman  was  born  in 
New  York  city  in  1828.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  a  plumber  early  in  life  and  after  reaching 
the  rank  of  journeyman  went  into  business  on 
his  own  account.  He  was  more  known  for 
his  activity  in  politics  than  for  his  business 
developments,  however.  In  the  fire  depart- 
ment he  was  long  a  notable  figure  and  he 
exerted  himself  to  secure  the  passage  of  laws 
which  reduced  the  chance  of  loss  of  life  in 
theaters  and  other  public  places  from  con- 
flagration and  overcrowding.  In  1882  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  Police  Justices  of  the 
city  and  was  holding  that  office  in  1890  when 
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he  was  elected  Sheriff  of  the  county  of  New 
York.  A  stanch  Democrat  and  an  honest  man, 
he  was  active  in  the  reorganization  of  Tam- 
many Hall  in  1872,  was  elected  a  Sachem  in 
1877  and  was  Treasurer  for  many  years. 

In  1854  Brother  Gorman  was  made  a 
Mason  in  Hope  Lodge  and  served  as  its  Mas- 
ter in  1857,  1858  and  1859.  I"  1869  he  or- 
ganized Hope  Chapter,  Royal  Arch- Masons, 
and  in  1871  became  its  High  Priest.  He  was 
twice  chosen  District  Deputy  and  he  devoted 
four  years  of  patient  work  to  the  business  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Hall  and  Asylum 

i  " 

i 


i 


Fund.  In  1889  he  was  elected  Treasurer  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  and  was  continuously  re- 
elected until  1894  when,  by  a  turn  in  Grand 
Lodge  politics,  another  was  chosen  in  his 
stead.  His  services  at  the  great  fair  of  1887 
wxrc  of  the  utmost  value  and  during  the  three 
weeks  in  which  it  lasted  he  was  at  his  post  day 
and  night  as  President  of  the  Auxiliary  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  and  ready  to  answer  any 
call,  to  render  any  assistance,  to  smooth  out 
any  difficulty  or  provide  for  any  emergency 


which  might  arise.  Such  lives  as  his  are  il- 
lustrative of  the  value  of  Masonic  influence 
and  teaching.  On  his  merits  we  might  easily 
enlarge,  but  the  following  tribute  passed  by 
the  Grand  Lodge,  a  tribute  indorsed  by  all 
who  knew  him,  is  better  than  any  words  we 
might  indite: 

The  sudden  death  of  R.  *.  W.  *.  John  J.  Gorman,  on 
the  21  St  day  of  May  last,  added  greatly  to  the  sense 
of  loss  and  the  bitterness  of  the  sorrow  which 
we  as  a  Grand  Lodge  experience  to-day.  The  with- 
drawal of  his  genial  presence  from  our  midst  leaves 
a  vacancy  which  cannot  readily  be  filled.  His  cor- 
dial, unobtrusive,  pleasant  manner;  the  simplicity 
and  business-like  straightforwardness  of  his  frater- 
nal methods;  his  words,  few  in  number,  but  always 
well  chosen  and  clearly  to  the  point;  his  wise  and 
consistent  zeal  for  Masonry;  his  fidelity  and  ef- 
ficiency as  Grand  Treasurer  of  this  Grand  Lodge — 
these  characteristic  excellencies  of  our  departed 
brother  gave  him  a  large  and  sure  place  in  the 
hearts  of  all  his  brethren.  Born  in  this  city  in  1828, 
he  was  yet  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  his  manhood. 
His  erect  form,  bright  eyes,  ruddy  countenance,  and 
manly  bearing  promised  us  his  fellowship  for  many 
years  to  come;  but  the  mortal  blow  descended,  and 
our  faithful  brother  fell. 

In  connection  with  Scottish  Rite  Masonry  in 
its  later  controversial  stages,  Brother  Gorman 
was  a  most  prominent  figure.  But  to  that 
subject  reference  is  made  in  a  later  section  of 
this  volume  and  it  need  not  be  dwelt  upon 
here. 

An  active  life.  Masonic  and  otherwise, 
closed  at  Brooklyn  on  Aug.  13,  1894,  when 
Gustave  Dettloff,  once  District  Deputy  of  the 
Twenty-eighth  (German  District)  passed 
through  the  veil.  He  was  an  earnest  Mason, 
a  diligent  worker  in  the  quarries  and  a  power 
for  good  in  the  craft,  especially  among  the 
German  Lodges.  A  few  months  later,  qn 
Jan.  3,  189s,  the  German  District  lost  another 
once  briUiant  light  in  the  death  of  another  of 
its  Deputy  Grand  Masters — Alfred  Erbe.  He 
was  an  exemplary  Mason  and  a  zealous  la- 
borer in  every  good  cause.  As  much,  at 
least,  might  be  said  of  Henry  Clay  Buffing- 
ton,  who  died  at  Dunkirk,  Sept.  5,  1894, 
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while  holding  the  office  of  Deputy  in  the 
Twenty-sixth  District.  He  was  a  most  de- 
voted member  of  the  craft  and  was  prominent 
in  Chapter  and  Council.  "Honor,  integrity 
and  true  manliness,"  said  the  Grand  Lodge 
committee,  were  the  very  grain  of  his  nature. 
His  life  was  another  name  for  usefulness  and 
his  character  was  above  reproach." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  on  June 
4,  1895,  Grand  Master  Hodge,  after  speaking 
of  those  who  had  passed  away  during  the  year, 
delivered  an  address  which  was  full  of  prac- 
tical common  sense,  an  address  without  much 
eflPort  at  eloquence,  but  rather  a  business 
man's  report  of  the  progress  of  a  vast  interest 
which  had  been  confided  to  his  care.  He  an- 
nounced that  he  had  given  dispensations  for  . 
the  establishment  of  four  Lodges:  Arion,  at 
Little  Valley;  Hebron,  at  William's  Bridge: 
Sconondoa,  at  Vernon,  and  Naples,  at  Naples, 
and  then  in  detail  took  up  and  reviewed  all 
matters  of  general  interest  to  the  craft,  espe- 
cially those  in  which  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New 
York  was  concerned.  His  business  instincts 
led  him  to  consider  the  question  of  the  vast 
army  of  non-affiliates  and  the  consequent  loss 
to  the  Lodges^  as  he  estimated  it,  of  over 
$350,000  for  ten  years.  To  illustrate  the  im- 
portance of  this  question,  he  presented  the 
following  table,  showing  the  number  unaffili- 
ated and  the  number  of  unaffiliates  restored 
during  a  period  of  years: 

Year.  Unaffiliated.  Restored. 
188s    2,909  835 

1886    2,890  992 

1887    2.924  1,054 

1888    2,403  1,049 

1889    2,533  1,213 

1890    2,114  1,022 

1891    2,178  1,178 

1892    2,162  1,244 

1893    2,223  1,188 

1894    2,608  987 

24,944  10.754 

It  is  manifestly  evident  at  this  time  that 
this  is  a  question  which  sooner  or  later 
must  receive  very  careful  attention  at  the 


hands  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  The  evil  of  un- 
affiliation  is  not  decreasing,  but  rather  seems 
to  grow  as  the  craft  progresses  in  wealth  and 
influence.  Here  are  the  figures  for  the  years 
that  have  passed  since  Brother  Hodge  spoke : 

1895   2,62s  1,097 

1896    2,740  1,131 

1897   2,789  1,133 

As  the  number  raised  in  the  latter  year  was 
5»757>  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  non- 
affiliations  came  within  a  hundred  of  being 
half  that  number.  This  is  no  place  to  enter 
into  the  much  agitated  question  of  non-affili- 
ates or  to  suggest  legislation  on  a  matter  that 
has  occupied  the  thought  and  caused  the  fram- 
ing of  statutory  provisions  in  every  Grand 
Lodge  in  the  country  for  years.  But  this 
army  deserves  still  more  consideration  and 
the  causes  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  un- 
derlie unaffiliation  and  cause  it  deserve  to  be 
patiently  inquired  into.  If  we  ask  the  ordi- 
nary Mason  why  so  many  should  yearly  be 
placed  under  the  ban,  virtually,  of  expulsion 
from  the  craft,  he  will  unhesitatingly  reply — 
poverty.  But  whoever  has  inquired  into  the 
matter  and  watched  the  circumstances  of  in- 
dividual cases  will  not  agree  with  this. 
Brother  Hodge  as  a  business  man,  knowing 
the  Secretary  of  each  Lodge  was  charged  with 
the  collection  of  dues,  blamed  the  Secretaries 
in  a  great  measure,  but  these  officials,  as  a 
body,  hardly  deserved  this  implied  censure. 
The  trouble  lies  deeper  than  that — lies  far 
away  from  the  Secretary's  desk.  The  law  in 
New  York  on  the  subject  is  clear  cut.  If  a 
man  financially  able  does  not  pay  his  indebt- 
edness to  the  Lodge  he  is  unworthy  to  hold 
membership  and  suspension — non-affiliation 
— follows.  That  is  the  punishment.  But  we 
hold  that  the  punishment  fails  when,  as  the 
figures  show,  it  does  not  act  as  a  deterrent, 
and  when,  in  such  small  proportion,  it  shows 
repentance  in  the  form  of  restoration. 

One  notable  feature  of  the  proceedings  of 
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this  meeting  of  the  Grand  Lodge  was  the  re- 
tirement of  George  H.  Raymond,  the  Grand 
Lecturer.  In  referring  to  this  in  his  address, 
the  Grand  Master  said: 

That  our  Lodges  have  reached  a  higher  plane  of 
proficiency  in  the  ritual  is  admitted  by  all,  and  that 
this  is  largely  due  to  the  untiring  and  unceasing 
labor  of  R.  W.  Bro.  Raymond  cannot  be  questioned. 
In  a  jurisdiction  as  vast  as  ours,  and  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  changes  take  place  every  year  in 
the  officers  of  Lodges,  in  order  to  continue  the 
proficiency  of  our  work,  it  is  essential  that  con- 
ventions for  the  instruction  of  new  officers  should 
annually  be  held  in  the  several  districts. 

Our  present  Grand  Lecturer  has  these  many 
years  been  equal  to  the  requirements  of  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  him;  but  with  him,  as  with  us  all, 
the  "shadows  are  lengthening,"  and  the  time  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  his  labors  will  end.  In- 
deed, infirmities  now  prevent  a  discharge  of  all 
the  duties  expected  of  him.  He  has  literally  worn 
himself  out  in  the  service  of  the  Craft,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  in  his  old  age  we  should  relieve  him  of  the 
cares  of  office  and  make  ample  provision  for  his 
comfort,  and  to  that  end  would  recommend  that  the 
matter  be  considered  by  this  Grand  Lodge. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  thought  that 
with  the  assistance  of  a  corps  of  skilled  As- 
sistant Grand  Lecturers  Brother  Raymond 
might  still  be  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office  he  had  filled  for  so  many  years  with  the 
best  possible  results  to  the  fraternity.  But 
Brother  Raymond  felt  his  own  physical  weak- 
ness too  strongly  to  permit  him  to  continue 
the  work,  and  he  again  asked  to  be  retired. 
Finally  on  motion  of  Past  Grand  Master  Ten 
Eyck  he  was  retired  from  active  duty,  ap- 
pointed Grand  Lecturer  Emeritus,  with  a 
salary  of  $1,500. 

In  declining  to  accept  a  re-election  to  the 
office  of  Grand  Master  Brother  Hodge  thus 
summarized  his  service  to  the  fraternity: 

I  would  certainly  be  ungrateful  and  unmindful 
of  my  duty  to  you,  as  to  myself,  did  I  fail  to  appre- 
ciate and  acknowledge  this  expression  of  your  con- 
fidence, and  this  evidence  of  your  approbation  of 
my  efforts  to  serve  you. 

I  have  endeavored  in  all  my  acts  to  do  those 


things  that  would  meet  the  approval  of  my  brethren, 
and  the  reward  that  has  been  given  me,  in  the 
many  honors  that  I  have  received  from  your  hands 
in  the  past,  I  trust  has  been  fully  realized  by  me, 
and  the  crowning  honor  which  you  conferred  a  year 
ago,  by  electing  me  to  the  highest  office  within 
your  gift,  is  made  more  honorable  by  your  present 
action  in  unanimously  re-electing  me  as  Grand 
Master. 

I  have  served  in  office  in  this  Grand  Lodge  a 
number  of  years,  and  to  every  position,  at  every  an- 
nual election,  it  may  be  said  with  pardonable  pride, 
I  have  been  chosen  by  acclamation. 

I  was  first  elected  as  Junior  Grand  Warden  in 
1885,  in  which  office  I  served  six  years;  I  was  pro- 
moted to  Senior  Grand  Warden,  where  I  spent  two 
years;  as  Deputy  Grand  Master  I  served  you  one 
year,  and  have  just  completed  a  year's  service  as 
your  Grand  Master. 

These  years  have  all  been  filled  with  important 
events  in  the  history  of  this  Grand  Body. 

The  great  debt  which  rested  like  an  incubus  upon 
the  Craft,  paralyzing  its  efforts  and  crippling  its 
usefulness  has  been  paid. 

The  Asylum,  which  for  nearly  half  a  century  was 
only  a  hope,  has  been  built,  and  to-day  its  shel- 
tering roof  is  the  realization  of  the  labors  of  other 
days. 

I  have,  in  all  this  work  of  the  past  decade,  the 
greatest  and  grandest  in  all  our  past  glorious  his- 
tory, tried  to  perform  my  humble  part. 

But  this  was  a  labor  of  love.  The  most  ambi- 
tious man  could  not  desire  greater  distinction  than 
to  thus  enjoy  through  a  succession  of  so  many 
years,  in  a  time  of  such  stupendous  labors,  the  con- 
fidence and  good-will  of  so  noble  a  body  of  men  as 
compose  this  Grand  Lodge. 

I  feel  it,  and  I  hope  properly  appreciate  it. 

As  long  as  life  shall  last,  I  shall  recall  with  pride 
and  satisfaction  the  years  of  official  service  I  have 
enjoyed  among  you. 

But,  my  brethren,  my  engagements  in  other  ave- 
nues of  life,  the  demands  of  business,  and  the  re- 
quirements of  other  duties  forbid  my  further  service 
as  your  Grand  Master,  no  matter  how  pleasant  the 
duties  may  be,  lightened  by  your  unanimous  sup- 
port. 

I  must,  therefore,  decline  the  high  honor  con- 
ferred by  this  re-election. 

The  rest  of  that  session  was  given  over  to 
routine  matters,  varied  at  the  close  by  the 
presentation  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of  an  oil 
portrait  of  Past  Grand  Master  Burnham  by  a 
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number  of  the  brethren  who  had  bcon  asso- 
ciated with  him.  The  new  Grand  Master, 
John  Stewart,  in  closing  the  proceedings, 
said : 

Brethren  of  the  Grand  Lodge:  Unwilling  to 
depart  from  the  example  of  my  illustrious  predeces- 
sors, I  take  advantage  of  the  present  moment  to 
speak  a  word  with  you.  I  feel  alike  the  honor  and 
responsibility  of  the  great  office  to  which  you  have 
called  me,  and  in  return  I  offer  intentions  upright, 
a  keen  desire  to  advance  the  highest  interests  of  the 
Craft  with  industrious  zeal,  as  the  best  pledge  of 
my  appreciation  of  your  confidence. 

Our  present  position  is  indeed  without  parallel 
in  our  history.  Prosperity  such  as  ours  has  never 
before  been  vouchsafed  to  any  people.  Hence,  my 
brethren,  the  importance  of  sleepless  vigilance,  lest 
our  prosperity  prove  a  source  of  danger.  There 
must  be  no  undue  haste  in  the  admission  of  new 
members.  Better,  infinitely  better,  to  advance  with 
steady  step  and  slow,  than  build  with  improper  ma- 
terial. With  close  inspection  scan  every  candidate 
for  Masonic  light,  and  see  to  it  that  each  applicant 
is  of  the  measure  and  station  of  the  perfect  man.  I 
would  also  remind  you  of  the  seeming  laxity  that 
exists  in  the  admission  of  visitors.  Too  much  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Tiler.  The  responsi- 
bility that  properly  rests  upon  the  Master  and  War- 
dens is  too  often  delegated  to  the  guardian  of  the 
outer  door. 


In  so  large  an  organization  as  ours  there  must, 
of  necessity,  be  differences  of  opinion.  An  honest 
difference  of  opinion  indicates  a  healthy  condition. 
If  in  all  the  world  there  does  exist  candor,  here 
it  should  be  found.  We  should,  therefore,  seek  am- 
icable adjustment  rather  than  appeal  to  Trial  Com- 
missions, which  course  invariably  leaves  heart- 
burnings and  discontent. 

The  first  great  duty  of  a  government  should  be 
to  secure  for  its  people  peace  and  happiness,  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  lighten  every  burden.  It  seems 
to  me,  brethren,  that  something  in  this  direction 
might,  with  impunity,  be  accomplished.  Nobly  have 
you  responded  to  every  call;  some  of  you  at  a 
very  great  sacrifice.  The  Trustees  of  the  Hall  and 
Asylum  Fund  report  about  $200,000  in  reserve, 
which  is  an  evidence  of  the  future  maintenance  and 
support  of  the  Home.  The  Trustees  of  the  Perma- 
nent Fund  of  the  Grand  Lodge  report  $31,000  in 
their  possession,  while  the  Grand  Treasurer,  after 
paying  the  legitimate  expenses  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
will  have  a  substantial  balance.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  an  opportune  time  to  suggest  at  least 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  question  of  reducing 
the  burdens  now  borne  by  the  Lodges. 

And  now,  my  brethren,  I  ask  of  you  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  suggestions  I  have  made. 
Your  earnest  support  and  assistance  I  know  I  shall 
receive.  Our  pathway,  illumined  by  illustrious  ex- 
ample, and  our  trust  in  the  guardianship  of  Al- 
mighty God,  whose  blessings  have  been  so  genei 
ous  in  the  past,  will  be  our  future  hope. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


GRAND  MASTER  JOHN  STEWART. 


1MB  JKMH^  these  closing  chapters  of  the 
Hn  BH  niain  section  of  this  history  \:t 
HB  DM  I  will  have  to  enlarge  a  little  for  the 
p\irpose  of  referring  to  several 
matters  which  could  more  satisfactorily  be 
treated  in  a  general  way  in  this  place  than  by 
scattered  references  throughout  the  body  of 
the  work.  The  closing  chapters  in  any  histor- 
ical work  ought  necessarily  to  be  a  review,  a 
survey  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  just 
as  the  traveler  in  the  Alps,  when  he  reaches 
one  summit,  pauses  to  look  back  upon  the 
path  he  has  trod,  m.easures  the  distance  he 
has  ascended  and  seeks  to  apply  his  experi- 
ence in  the  journey,  so  that  those  who  come 
after  him  may  profit  by  what  he  has  learned 
and  essay  to  reach  still  higher  planes. 

John  Stewart  was  born  in  Belfast,  where  his 
parents  were  residing  temporarily,  June  ii, 
1847.  His  father.  Peter  Stewart,  was  a  native 
of  Argyllshire,  and  his  mother  was  born  in 
Clackmannanshire,  and  they  resided  in  Edin- 
burgh prior  to  their  removal  to  Belfast. 
His  father  and  family  left  Ireland  for 
America  when  the  future  Grand  Master  was 
a  child,  and  the  latter  received  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  Ninth  Ward  of 
New  York  City.  When  still  a  boy  he  went  to 
work — and  work  has  been  the  leading  feature 
of  his  career  ever  since.  He  has  built  up  a 
valuable  connection,  mainly  in  the  New  York 
dry  goods  district,  and  possibly  has  more 
friends  in  that  locality  than  any  other  of  its 
daily  frecjucnters.  He  has  been  trusted  and 
tried  time  and  again,  his  life  story  as  a  busi- 
ness man,  a  man  of  affairs,  is  witlwut  stain  or 


reproach;  his  word  is  as  good  as  a  bond,  his 
reputation  for  geniality  and  helpfulness  of  dis- 
position, stanch  integrity  and  progressiveness 
is  general  in  business  circles,  while  in  private 
life  he  is  everywhere  welcomed  as  a  friend 
whose  friendship  is  w'on  and  retained  by  the 
possession  of  higher  qualities  than  those  of 
mere  rank  or  station. 

Brother  Stewart  was  made  a  Mason  in  Al- 
bion Lodge,  No.  26,  New  York,  in  1874.  In 
1883  he  became  its  Master  and  held  that  of- 
fice continuously  for  six  years.  He  served 
Manhattan  Chapter,  No.  184,  as  King,  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  Knighthood  in  Colum- 
bian Commandery,  No.  i,  and  in  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  received  the  de- 
grees in  the  New  York  bodies  under  the 
Northern  Jurisdiction  and  was  crowded  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
thirty-third  and  last  degree,  in  1895.  But 
although  naturally  interested  in  whatever 
body  his  name  is  enrolled,  John  Stewart's  ac- 
tive work  has  been  devoted  mainly  to  that 
connected  with  the  Blue  Lodge.  In  1884  he 
was  appointed  by  Grand  Master  Brodie  as  his 
Deputy  for  the  historic  Fourth  District.  In 
the  successful  effort  to  clear  off  the  debt  of 
the  Hall  by  Grand  Master  Lawrence  he  ren- 
dered the  most  valuable  assistance.  His 
Lodge  contributed  in  cash  $1,000,  the  labors 
of  the  brethren  at  the  last  fair  realized  an 
equal  sum  and  he  personally  collected  another 
sum  of  $1,000  toward  the  grand  cause.  To- 
ward the  Asylum  he  showed  the  greatest  in- 
terest. Grand  Master  Vrooman,  in  1889,  ap- 
pointed him  at  the  head  of  the  advisory  com- 
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mittee  on  Masonic  Home  and  School,  and  in 
that  connection  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
his  services  were  invaluable.  In  1890  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Hall  and 
Asylum  Fund  and  continued  a  member  of  that 
board  until  1894,  when  he  was  elected  Deputy 
Grand  Master.  His  election  to  the  Grand 
Mastership  followed  in  1895.  and  to  that  high 
office  he  was  again  chosen  in  1896.  Since 
leaving  the  chair  he  has  been  as  prominent 
as  ever  in  the  ranks  of  the  fraternity.  He  is 
constantly  going  out  and  in  among  the  breth- 
ren and  by  his  judicious  words,  wise  counsel 
and  experienced  judgment  seems  to  add  to 
his  friends  wherever  he  goes,  as  well  as  to 
strengthen  each  Lodge  he  visits. 

The  officers  associated  with  John  Stewart 
during  his  two  terms  as  Master  were  in  many 
respects  as  thoroughly  devoted  a  body  of 
craftsmen  as  ever  served  the  Grand  Lodge. 
William  A.  Sutherland,  Deputy  Grand  Master 
during  these  years,  and  who  in  1897  succeed- 
ed to  **the  purple  of  the  fraternity"  is  one  of 
the  best  known  lawyers  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State.  He  was  born  May  30,  1849,  ^^^^ 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  received  his  education 
at  Genesee  Weslcyan  Seminary  and  Genesee 
College,  at  Lima,  N.  Y.,  and  read  law  in  the 
office  of  Edwin  A.  Nash,  now  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  was  admitted  to  practice  in 
April,  1874,  and,  removing  to  Rochester,  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  W.  Dean  Shuart, 
ex-Surrogate  of  Monroe  county,  in  January, 
1884,  which  partnership  continues  to  this  day. 
He  was  many  years  Secretary  of  the  Repub- 
lican County  Committee  of  Livingston  Coun- 
ty and  has  been  a  delegate  to  every  Republic- 
an State  convention  for  many  years.  In  1892 
he  was  temporary  chairman  of  the  State  con- 
vention which  met  at  Harmanus  Bleeker  Hall, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  delivered  the  first  philippic 
against  Judge  Maynard;  in  1893  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Platform  of  the  Re- 
publican State  convention  held  at  Syracuse, 
when  the  principal  issue  before  the  people  was 
the  opposition  to  the  election  of  Judge  May- 


nard to  the  Court  of  Appeals;  he  served  as 
the  member  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee for  the  State  of  New  York  from  1892 
to  1896,  and  was  a  delegate  from  the  Roches- 
ter district  to  the  Republican  National  con- 
vention at  St.  Louis  in  June,  1896. 

Mr.  Sutherland's  professional  life  has  been 
a  very  active  one.  and  he  has  been  concerned 
in  the  argument  of  questions  of  wide  and  far- 
reaching  interest;  he  was  leading  counsel  on 
the  Republican  side  in  the  management  and 
argument  of  the  cases  growing  out  of  the 
Senatorial  election  contest  in  1891,  and  was 
also  retained  to  institute  for  the  Republicans 
the  attack  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  re- 
apportionment act  passed  in  1892. 

W.  A.  Sutherland  is  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent speakers  before  the  bar  of  New  York 
and  his  Masonic  addresses  have  often  thrilled 
vast  assemblages.  We  would  like  to  repro- 
duce some  of  these,  but  space  forbids.  We, 
however,  give  one  little  gem,  part  of  the  ad- 
dress he  delivered  at  Rondout  on  Decoration 
Day,  1898,  when  unveiling  a  monument  over 
the  burial  plot  of  Rondout  Lodge,  No.  343 : 

We  are  met  in  the  city  of  the  dead.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  a  ceremony  unique,  if  not  unprecedented. 
That  which  we  here  dedicate  is  to  commemorate 
the  stranger  from  afar,  as  well  as  those  whose  re- 
mains were  followed  to  the  cemetery  by  the  weeping 
faces  of  bereaved  friends.  About  us  are  monu- 
ments erected  by  loving  hands  in  memory  of  their 
departed  kinsmen.  These  other  stones  speak  of 
family  ties  that  have  been  sundered,  and  of  friends, 
relatives,  and  life-long  companions,  whose  heads 
have  been  bowed  in  grief.  To  this  plot  Freemasons 
will  come,  bringing  the  stranger  and  the  sojourner 
to  his  last  earthly  resting  place.  Surrounding  us 
are  mounds  hallowed  by  the  remains  of  those  torn 
from  family  circles,  which,  nevertheless,  can  here 
convene  to  mourn  their  dead.  But  in  this  plot  now 
lies  one.  and  doubtless  others  will  be  laid,  dying  far 
from  home  and  friends,  save  as  brethren  have  been 
found  in  Rondout  Lodge. 

Because  the  portals  of  the  tomb  are  ever  open; 
because  the  shadow  of  the  coming  throng  ever  falls 
athwart  its  gateway;  because  the  sound  of  mourn- 
ing is  ever  heard  in  some  household;  because  the 
hand  of  death  does  every  day  touch  the  heartstrings 
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of  some  survivors  as  it  snatches  from  sight  beloved 
forms;  because  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death, 
this  monument  will  always  be  a  joy  to  some,  point- 
ing as  the  index  finger  of  Rondout  Lodge  from 
earth  toward  heaven  and  saying:  "The  dead  are 
not  here,  but  yonder." 

The  stars  that  are  not  seen  of  day,  and  at  night 
are  ofttimes  covered  from  our  eyes  by  the  over- 
hanging clouds,  do,  nevertheless,  move  in  their 
majestic  march  through  space,  held  in  course  by  the 
hand  that  made  us  all.  Though  not  seen  by  feeble 
eyes  of  men  they  are  there. 

But  they  who  buildcd  this  monument,  the  mem- 
bers of  Rondout  Lodge,  who.  forty-two  years  ago, 
purchased  this  plot  of  ground,  the  fair  ones  who  so 
generously  last  winter  aided  your  enterprise,  aye, 
the  six  already  buried  here,  believed  in  the,  life  that 
is  after  this.  Our  friends  that  are  gone  we  cannot 
see,  and  our  puny  hands  cannot  reach  their  touch, 
but  the  law  that  placed  us  here,  the  law  that  re- 
moves us  hence,  the  law  that  sent  us  without  our 
bidding,  the  law  that  calls  us  in  an  hour  that  we 
think  not,  that  law  and  its  Maker  have  taught  us 
that  beyond  the  reach  of  human  hands,  beyond  the 
sweep  of  earthly  eyes,  we  shall  live. 

William  A.  Sutherland  was  made  a  Mason 
Oct.  II,  1870,  in  Union  Lodge,  No.  45,  at 
Lima,  N.  Y.,  was  Junior  Warden  of  Union 
Lodge  in  1873;  Master  of  Mount  Morris 
Lodge,  No.  122,  in  1883-84,  and  first  Master 
of  Frank  R.  Lawrence  Lodge,  No.  797,  in 
1889.  He  was  Deputy  for  the  Twenty-second 
District  from  1889  1891,  in  which  year  he 
was  elected  Junior  Grand  Warden.  In  1893 
he  became  Senior  Grand  Warden  and  was 
also  elected  Deputy  Grand  Master  in  1895, 
and  (}rand  Master  in  1897  and  1898.  In 
Capitular  Masonry  he  received  the  Royal 
Arch  degrees  Feb.  22,  1871,  in  Morning  Star 
Chapter  107,  was  High  Priest  of  Ionic  Chap- 
ter 210  in  1890  and  1891.  He  received  the 
Knightly  degrees  March  14,  1884,  in  Cyrene 
Commandery,  No.  39,  and  served  as  its 
Prelate  from  1886  to  1891,  inclusive.  In  the 
Scottish  Rite  he  received  the  degrees  in 
Rochester  Lodge  of  Perfection,  Council, 
Chapter  of  Rose  Croix,  and  Consistory,  and 
was  Master  of  the  Chapter  from  1888  to  1892, 
inchisive.  P>rother  Sutherland  was  elected  to 
the  thirty-third  degree  at  Providence,  Sept. 


21,  1892,  and  was  created  a  Sovereign  Grand 
Inspector  General  Sept.  19,  1893,  at  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Northern 
Jurisdiction  then  held  at  Chicago. 

Charles  E.  Ide,  elected  Senior  Grand 
Warden,  is  a  constant  seeker  after  Masonic 
light,  a  worker  in  every  quarry  which  Masonry 
has  opened  up.  He  was  born  at  Oaks  Cor- 
ners, X.  Y.,  May  31,  1853,  and  educated  at 
the  Classical  and  Union  School  of  Geneva. 
Indicating  a  preference  for  the  legal  profes- 
sion, he  studied  law  in  the  city  of  Syracuse, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Buffalo  in  1874 
and  has  since  then  practiced  in  Syracuse,  of 
which  city  he  is  Corporation  Counsel.  An 
appointment  like  that  is  sufficient  testimony 
to  his  local  standing,  but  Brother  Ide  is 
known  for  his  professional  abilities  over  a 
wide  circle  of  Central  New  York.  He  has 
conducted  many  important  cases  and  his  keen 
perception  of  legal  points,  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  legal  warfare, 
his  scrupulous  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his 
clients  and  his  sterling,  rugged  honesty  have 
combined  to  widen  each  year  his  circle  of 
business.  Naturally  Brother  Ide  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  politics,  that  is  neither  more  nor 
less  a  duty  incumbent  upon  every  American 
citizen,  and  his  ability  as  a  public  speaker,  the 
fervor  of  his  attachment  to  whatever  he  be- 
lieves to  be  right  and  just,  and  his  hearty, 
helpful,  inspiriting  manner  make  his  services 
as  a  public  man  be  invariably  in  demand. 

But  it  is  in  the  Masonic  fraternity  through- 
out the  Empire  State  that  Brother  Ide  is  pos- 
sibly best  known.  In  1878  he  was  made  a 
Mason  in  Central  City  Lodge,  No.  305,  Syra- 
cuse, and,  passing  through  Chapter  and  Crypt, 
completed  the  chain  of  "York"  degree  in  Cen- 
tral City  Commandery  in  1882.  He  served  in 
most  of  the  offices  of  his  Lodge  up  to  that  of 
Master.  In  1891  he  was  appointed  a  Steward 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  was  reappointed  in  1892, 
and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  Junior 
Grand  Warden,  which  he  held  until  chosen  to 
the  Senior  Chair  in  1895.    In  the  Ancient  and 
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Accepted  Scottish  Rite  he  has  been  a  familiar 
figure  since  he  entered  the  Lodge  of  Perfec- 
tion at  Syracuse.  He  has  been  Master  of  that 
body,  of  the  Council  of  Princes,  and  Chapter 
of  Rose  Croix,  head  of  the  Consistory  and  in 
1892  was  created  Inspector  General  by  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  the  Northern  Jurisdiction. 
In  Chivalric  Masonry  he  has  attained  the  of- 
fice of  Deputy  Grand  Commander,  and  in  that, 
as  in  all  other  branches  of  the  order  to  which 
he  has  devoted  himsdf,  the  highest  honor 
seems  within  his  grasp. 

Xo  Mason  in  Buffalo  is  held  in  more  gen- 
eral esteem  than  Charles  W.  Cushman,  Junior 
Grand  Warden.  He  has  served  as  Master  of 
Washington  Lodge,  No.  240,  Buffalo;  is  a 
member  of  Keystone  Chapter,  No.  163;  of 
Keystone  Council.  No.  20,  Royal  and  Select 
Masters,  and  has  served  as  Commander  of 
Hugh  de  Payens  Commandery,  No.  30.  He 
served  also  as  Grand  Master.  Palmoni  Lodge 
of  Perfection,  Scottish  Rite,  and  has  been 
Commander-in-Chief.  Buffalo  Consistory, 
since  its  inception,  in  1892.  In  the  Grand 
Lodge,  too,  he  has  been  very  active.  He  has 
served  as  Junior  Grand  Deacon,  as  Grand 
Marshal  and  as  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the 
Twenty-fifth  Masonic  District.  He  received 
the  thirty-third  degree  from  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Northern  Masonic  Jurisdiction. 
As  a  veteran  Brother  Cushman  is  a  member 
of  Bidwell-Wilkinson  Post,  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  having  served  in  the  War  of  the 
Re!)ellion.  and  was  with  Sherman's  army  on 
its  march  through  Georgia  and  to  the  sea. 

Of  the  others  who  surrounded  Grand  Mas- 
ter Stewart  during  the  two  years  he  held  the 
gavel  of  authority  mention  will  be  found  in 
other  pages  of  this  work. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  during  these  terms 
any  startling  changes  were  made.  The  fra- 
ternity ])rospcred  on  all  sides,  the  scope  and 
capacity  of  the  Home  at  Utica  were  widened 
and  extended  along  the  lines  of  the  policy  pre- 
viously laid  down,  and  the  resources  of  the 
Grand  Treasury  were  carefully  luisbanded. 


The  Grand  Master  strove  with  all  his  ability, 
with  all  his  powers  of  persuasion,  to  cement 
the  craft  more  strongly  than  ever  in  the  bonds 
of  brotherly  love,  and  it  was  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  idea — the  Masonic  idea — that  all 
his  visitations,  addresses  and  decisions  tended. 
No  one  who  ever  heard  him  address  a  body  of 
Masons  could  fail  to  understand  that  this  was 
his  primal  policy,  and  his  sentiments,  so  full 
of  sound  logic,  practical  common  sense  and 
love  for  the  Institution  generally,  commended 
him  to  the  heart  of  every  listener.  Wherever 
he  went  he  made  friends,  in  all  quarters  he 
enlisted  workers  who  helped  to  broaden  and 
deepen  the  ties  of  friendship,  morality  and 
brotherly  love — the  real  threefold  cord  which 
should  bind  the  fraternity  together.  No  Grand 
Master  was  ever  more  active  in  promulgating 
a  policy  than  was  John  Stewart  in  his  efforts 
to  make  harmony  be  in  fact,  as  in  name,  the 
grand  characteristic  of  Masonry  and  all  that 
to  it  appertains. 

The  chief  legislative  feature  of  his  adminis- 
tration was  the  final  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution,  after  being  amended  in  a  few 
trifling  respects.  By  the  adoption  of  this 
code  the  New  York  Grand  Lodge  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  brethren  a  clearly  digested, 
simply  arranged  and  easily  understandable 
body  of  statutes.  The  language  in  each  para- 
graph is  clear  and  unmistakable  and  there  is 
no  opportunity  for  the  creation  of  a  new  race 
of  Masonic  lawyers  whose  dictum,  as  in  past 
times  of  trouble,  was  necessary  to  establish 
any  particular  point  by  a  process  of  reasoning 
on  words  which  gave  abundant  scope  for 
some  other  lawyer  announcing  a  totally  differ- 
ent conclusion.  True,  the  work  was  not  per- 
fect, no  body  of  laws,  no  constitution  designed 
for  a  people,  a  society,  an  organization  at  all 
progressive  ever  can  be  considered  perfect  and 
final,  for  new  conditions  and  enlarged  con- 
stituency bring  to  the  front  new  points  de- 
manding legislative  treatment  and  new  treat- 
ment of  points  already  considered  settled. 
Even  in  several  particulars  the  "Constitution 
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of  1896"  has  already  been  amended;  but  the 
basis  of  all  Masonic  legislation  is  there,  in 
words  stripped  of  all  obscurity  and  technical- 
ities, a  perfect  mirror  of  Masonic  law.  It  is 
a  pity  that  the  digest  as  printed  is  not  made 
a  theme  for  regular  and  independent  discus- 
sion in  all  the  subordinate  Lodges  through- 
out the  jurisdiction,  so  as  to  make  the  prin- 
ciples of  Masonic  jurisprudence  be  thorough- 
ly known  and  understood  by  all  the  brethren. 
Such  a  course  might  prevent  many  mistakes, 
many  heartburnings  might  be  avoided,  and 
the  wide  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  fraternity  which  would  thus  be 
acquired  would  be  the  best  safeguard  in  the 
future  for  the  prevention  of  schism.  Besides, 
the  intimate  knowledge  might  invite  sugges- 
tions of  improvement  which  would  tend  to 
make  the  Masonic  code  still  more  perfect  and 
equitable. 

In  suggesting  that  this  document  was  not 
so  perfect  as  to  be  beyond  the  need  of  altera- 
tion, we  are  not  reflecting  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree on  the  labors  of  the  committee  of  revi- 
sion— W.  Sherer,  Edward  M.  L.  Ehlers,  Rollin 
M.  Morgan,  Charles  W.  Mead,  Philip  Keck, 
Oscar  F.  Lane,  William  H.  Rees,  George  Mc- 
Gowan,  Edward  J.  Taylor.  No  group  of  men 
could  have  been  selected  who  were  better 
adapted  for  the  work,  and  their  accomplish- 
ment was  all  that  could  have  been  expected 
from  what  was  virtually  a  commission  of  ex- 
perts. Practice  alone  can  make  perfection, 
and  a  body  of  men.  increasing  in  strength  and 
influence  every  year  and  steadily  widening 
and  strengthening  the  foundations  on  which 
their  structure  rests,  can  never  attain  finality 
in  minute  details.  It  is  in  such  details  that 
changes  have  been,  and  will  be  found  neces- 
sary. 

During  these  two  years  the  craft  made 
many  public  appearances,  the  most  notable  of 
which  were:  The  cornerstone  of  the  Munson 
Williams  Memorial  Building  of  the  Oneida 
Historical  Society  at  Utica  (July  29,  1895),  <^he 
cornerstone  of  a  Masonic  Temple  at  Cohoes 


(August  21 ),  and  the  cornerstone  of  a  High 
School  at  Mount  Vernon  (May  22,  1897).  At 
all  of  these  the  Grand  Master  officiated.  The 
craft,  however,  was  more  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Memorial  Building  on  the  Home  grounds  at 
Utica.  This  structure,  which  stands  beside 
the  main  building  and  is  connected  with  it  by 
a  covered  passageway,  was  and  is  devoted  to 
the  children,  it  being  deemed  best  in  their  own 
interests  that  they  should  be  separated  from 
the  older  folks.  The  building  has  accommo- 
dation^ for  sixty  children  and  teachers  and  at- 
tendants. It  has  a  frontage  of  sixty-two  feet 
and  is  constructed  of  brick,  with  trimmings  of 
sandstone.  The  internal  arrangements  are 
of  the  most  substantial  description  and  really 
include  everything  that  can  adduce  to  the 
comfort  and  advancement  of  the  little  ones. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  young  wards  of 
the  fraternity,  this  may  be  the  proper  place  to 
record  another  scheme  undertaken  for  their 
benefit.  Its  origin,  purpose  and  scope  can 
best  be  learned  by  reprinting  here  a  circular 
letter  which  R.  •.  W.  *.  James  B.  Gillie  ad- 
dressed to  many  of  the  Lodges  and  a  few 
brethren  in  the  metropolitan  district  early  in 
1896: 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  In  the  summer  of  1895, 
M.-.  W.'.  John  Stewart,  while  visiting  a  Masonic 
Fair  at  Staten  Island,  spoke  of  the  children  in  our 
Home  at  Utica.  A  lady,  who  was  at  that  time  un- 
known to  the  Grand  Master,  asked  him  a  number 
of  questions  about  the  children.  Very  soon  after- 
wards, the  lady,  who  proved  to  be  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Joyce,  died.  Just  before  she  breathed  her  last,  she 
requested  her  husband  to  send  fifteen  (15)  dollars  to 
our  Grand  Master  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of 
our  Home.  The  Grand  Master  has  confided  the 
trust  to  me.  and  I  have  formulated  the  following 
plan  for  a  fund.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  it  has  met 
with  the  approval  of  M.*.  W.*.  John  Stewart. 

First. — That  a  fund  be  created  for  the  benefit  of 
the  children,  the  object  being  that  the  Trustees  of 
the  Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund  shall  pay  over 
to  each  of  the  said  children  a  sum  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Trustees  may  deem  necessary  to  give 
each  of  them  a  start  in  life,  said  sum  to  be  paid 
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at  such  time  or  times  as  the  Trustees  may  think 
best. 

Second. — It  is  desired  that  as  many  Lodges  or 
individual  brothers  as  may  feel  able  shall  participate 
in  the  creation  of  such  a  fund;  therefore  any  sum 
will  be  accepted,  provided  that  no  single  subscrip- 
tion exceed  the  original  one  of  fifteen  dollars. 

*  Third. — ^That  the  fund  shall  be  known  as  "The 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Joyce  Children's  Fund." 


The  idea  was  very  favorably  received  and 
by  June  i,  1896,  the  $15  given  to  the  children 
under  Brother  Gillie's  sympathetic  manage- 
ment and  able  pleading,  figured  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  fund  amounting  to  $1,108.  A  year 
later  it  had  increased  to  $1,505. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


THE  ALBANY  TEMPLE-THE  HERKIMER  MONUMENT- 
NOTABLE  MEMORIES* 


IIANY  dispensations  were  issued  to 
brethren  to  lay  cornerstones,  ded- 
icate Lodge  rooms  during  these 
^ea— two  years.  A  noteworthy  occa- 
sion of  this  sort  was  when,  on  June  24,  1895, 
M.  •.  W.  •.  James  Ten  Eyck,  of  Albany,  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  the  new  Masonic  Temple  in 
that  good  old  Dutch  city,  the  cradle  of  New 
York  Masonry.  It  was  made  the  occasion  of 
a  notable  demonstration  in  a  city  which  has 
seen  many  notable  Masonic  displays.  The 
parade,  of  which  Col.  W.  E.  Fitch  was  Grand 
Marshal,  included  six  divisions,  and  in  it  were 
represented  all  the  Lodges  in  Albany  and 
those  of  a  wide  circle — thirty-one  Lodges  in 
all — besides  Knights  Templars  in  sufficient 
number  to  make  a  most  noteworthy  escort. 
The  site,  at  the  corner  of  Maiden  Lane  and 
Lodge  street,  was  that  upon  which,  on  May 
12,  1768,  the  cornerstone  of  the  first  building 
in  America  devoted  to  Masonic  purposes  had 
been  placed,  a  fact  which  is  recorded  in  a 
tablet  placed  in  the  main  entrance  hall  of  the 
new  structure.  The  ceremonies  in  the  present 
instance  were  impressively  conducted  by  M.*. 
W.  •.  Brother  Ten  Eyck  and  were  witnessed  by 
some  20,000  spectators.  The  trowel  used 
was  a  gift  to  the  Past  Grand  Master  from 
Brother  Lawtenslager.  After  the  cornerstone 
had  been  found  *'well  formed,  true  and  trusty 
and  correctly  laid"  and  duly  consecrated  with 
corn,  wine  and  oil,  the  Acting  Grand  Master 
delivered  an  address  in  which  he  said  that 
the  destiny  of  the  stone  was  "to  support  an 
edifice  sacred  to  the  cultivation  of  all  the  Ma- 


sonic virtues,  and  especially  devoted  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  great  principles  of  liberty 
secured  by  constitutional  law,  of  equality  of 
rights  maintained  by  public  order;  of  frater- 
nity, with  due  and  lawful  subordination;  to 
the  protection  of  the  widow  and  fatherless  and 
to  the  improvement  and  progress  of  humanity. 
In  the  name  of  loving  kindness,  which  is  the 
spirit  and  soul  of  all  true  religion ;  in  the  name 
of  truth,  which,  sown  in  whatever  barren  and 
rocky  soil,  springs  up  and  yields  an  hundred- 
fold for  use  and  blessing;  in  the  name  of  tol- 
eration, to  which  Masonry  erects  its  altars; 
in  the  name  of  faith  in  God  and  human  nature, 
and  of  hope,  the  two  chief  blessings  bestowed 
by  Providence  on  man,  we  have  consecrated 
this  stone."  R.  *.  W.  •.  Charles  W.  Mead  then 
delivered  an  interesting  oration  full  of  histor- 
ical references  to  the  story  of  Freemasonry  in 
Albany.  In  the  evening  the  Albany  Lodges 
all  held  receptions  and  entertained  the  visit- 
ing brethren.  The  building,  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  conveniently  arranged  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  was  dedicated,  on  its  com- 
pletion, on  Oct.  8,  1896,  when  Brother  Ten 
Eyck  again  officiated  at  the  ceremonies, 
Grand  Master  Stewart,  although  present,  with 
that  true  courtesy  which  has  always  distin- 
guished him,  giving  way  to  his  predecessor  in 
office.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  structure, 
which  is  one  of  the  architectural  glories  of 
Albany,  was  erected  under  the  direction  of  an 
association  mainly  composed  of  members  of 
the  fraternity  in  that  city.  All  the  Lodges 
themselves,  as  such,  contributed  generously. 
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and  it  may  not  be  invidious  to  state  that  Mas- 
ters' Lodge  not  only  gave  $15,000  in  cash, 
but  contributed  the  historic  site. 

Another  very  notable  occasion  was  that  of 
the  dedication  of  the  monument  erected  by 
the  State  near  Little  Falls  in  memory  of  Gen. 
Nicholas  Herkimer,  on  Nov.  12,  1896.  This 
brave  Revolutionary  hero  was  born  at  Dan- 
ube, N.  Y.,  it  is  supposed,  in  1717  (the  year  is 
disputed  by  his  biographers),  of  German 
parents,  the  name  originally  being  Herch- 
heinier.    In  1776  he  led  an  expedition  against 


MONUMENT  TO  GENERAL  HERKIMER. 
NEAR  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  V. 

DEDICATED  NOVEMBER  12,  1896. 


Sir  John  Johnson's  Tories  and  their  Indian 
allies  and  did  good  service,  mainly  because  of 
his  knowledge  of  Indian  fighting  methods. 
His  last  battle  was  that  at  Oriskany,  on  Aug. 
6,  1777,  in  which,  after  a  stubborn  fight,  he 
and  his  troops  were  surprised  by  a  host  of  In- 
dians and  British,  but  after  a  contest  which 
lasted  during  five  hour§  the  Indians  fled  and 
the  redcoats  quickly  followed.  The  German 
farmers  who  composed  the  bulk  of  Herkimer's 


troops  had  won  a  brilliant  victory,  a  victory 
that  was  far-reaching  in  its  results,  for  it  not 
only  saved  their  home  territory  from  devasta- 
tion, but  it  added  prestige  to  the  arms  of  the 
men  who  wxre  then  struggling  to  found  a 
new  nation.  But  the  victory  was  dearly 
bought.  Two  hundred  of  the  sturdy  defend- 
ers lay  dead  on  the  field  and  the  leader  him- 
self was  carried  from  the  scene  of  triumph, 
after  the  last  shot  had  been  fired,  suffering 
from  a  wound  in  the  leg  from  which  he  died 
ten  days  afterward,  Aug.  i6,  1777.  On  Aug. 
6,  1884,  a  tall  memorial  column  was  erected 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Oneida  Historical 
Society  on  the  field  of  Oriskany,  and  the  birth- 
place of  the  hero  was  marked  by  the  beautiful 
shaft  erected  by  the  legislature  and  which  was 
dedicated  with  Masonic  ceremonies  on  Nov. 
12,  1896.  It  was  eminently  fitting  that  the 
fraternity  should  have  been  requested  to  per- 
form this  office,  for,  like  most  of  the  patriot 
leaders,  the  name  of  Gen.  Herkimer  was  en- 
rolled on  the  records  of  the  craft.  He  was 
made  a  Mason  in  St.  Patrick's  Lodge  (now 
No.  4)  at  Johnstown,  receiving  the  first  de- 
gree on  April  7,  1768,  when  Sir  William  John- 
son was  Master,  in  old  Johnstown  Hall. 
Whether  he  was  an  enthusiast  or  not,  whether 
he  was  regular  in  his  attendance  or  otherwise, 
we  cannot  say,  but  we  do  know  that  his  op- 
portunities were  not  very  great,  for  the  Lodge 
held  no  meetings  from  May  5,  1774,  until  July 
16,  1785,  long  after  the  brave  Herkimer  had 
passed  to  the  Grand  Lodge  above.  The  cere- 
monies of  dedication  were  very  impressive. 
Col.  Edward  M.  L.  Ehlers  acted  as  Grand 
Master  and  was  presented  at  the  outset  with  a 
beautiful  gavel  by  John  W.  Vrooman,  who 
was  chairman  of  the  commission  appointed 
by  the  Governor  [Morton]  to  have  the  monu- 
ment constructed.  After  the  formal  ritual 
prescribed  for  such  ceremonies  had  been  gone 
through,  the  acting  Grand  Master  spoke  as 
follows: 

Fellow-citizens:  We  come  to-day  to  pay  hom- 
age to  the  hero  of  Oriskany.    Here,  within  the 
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shadow  of  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  and  to 
which  he  was  brought  to  die,  the  State  of  New  York 
has  erected  the  monument  we  now  consecrate  to  the 
memory  of  Herkimer.  The  State,  by  this  mark  of 
respect  to  a  splendid  manhood,  honors  itself.  No 
bronze  or  marble  shaft,  no  splendor  of  ancient  or 
modern  tomb,  and  no  play  of  immortal  genius  can 
adorn  the  memory  of  Herkimer.  His  life  and  his 
deeds  are  the  monuments  that  will  keep  his  name 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  loyal  men  and  women, 
while  the  flying  moments  are  dimming  with  rust 
and  dust  the  inscription  on  this  monument  of  stone. 
The  immortality  of  Herkimer's  name  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  splendor  of  the  monument  which 
marks  his  resting  place.  The  fidelity  of  his  un- 
swerving patriotism,  the  unsullied  integrity  of  his 
personal  character,  and  his  undaunted  courage  have 
written  that  name  in  living  characters  upon  the 
brightest  page  of  the  immortal  record. 

He  was  a  type  of  that  sterling  manhood  peculiar 
to  those  who  wrought  this  nation.  He  stands,  too, 
as  the  representative  of  the  men  who  won  the  vic- 
tory. What  makes  a  nation?  Not  laws,  nor  sys- 
tems, nor  institutions,  nor  traditions,  nor  vast  ex- 
tent; but  men — men  in  the  true  sense;  that  is,  men 
of  moral  nerve,  of  sobriety,  of  intelligence,  of  in- 
dustry, of  morality. 

"Eloquence,"  says  Emerson,  "is  a  speech  in 
which  there  is  a  man  behind  every  word."  Victor- 
ious war.  says  history,  is  that  contest  in  which  in- 
telligence and  morality  serve  the  guns.  And  how 
rich  was  the  war  of  the  Revolution  in  these  personal 
qualities!  How  profound  the  influence  of  this  day 
in  reminding  us  that  the  heroic  excellence  of  human 
character  which  we  attribute  to  the  remote  past, 
and  suppose  to  be  the  exclusive  property  of  poetry 
and  tradition,  is  as  much  of  our  own  land  as  any 
other!  We  read  Plutarch  until  our  imaginations 
flame  with  the  Grecian  story.  The  trophies  of  Mil- 
tiades  even  now  kindle  us  with  enthusiasm.  His- 
tory and  poetry  and  heroic  legend  make  the  names 
of  Marathon  and  ThermopyL-e  names  of  unrivaled 
glory. 

Oriskany.  where  Herkimer  fell,  was  not  less  he- 
roic. The  mighty  torrent  of  Asiatic  barbarism 
which  threatened  for  a  time  to  sweep  away  Grecian 
civilization  was  not  more  formidable  than  that 
which  threatened  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 
If  the  heroes  who  stayed  that  earlier  desolation 
and  the  fields  on  which  their  battles  were  fought 
arc  renowned  and  precious  to  Americans  to-day, 
how  much  more  precious  are  our  own  heroes  and 
our  own  fields  in  that  contest  which  gave  freedom 
and  independence  to  .America,  and  deathless  glory 
to  her  history. 
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What  incident  of  history  or  poetic  legend  sur- 
passes in  resolution  and  heroism  that  of  Herkimer 
at  Oriskany?  With  the  enemy  swarming  around 
him,  half  of  his  gallant  command  of  patriotic  Ger- 
mans slain;  mortally  wounded,  the  red  blood  of  life 
leaving  his  veins,  he  gives  utterance  to  the  words, 
"I  will  face  the  enemy,"  and  fights  the  battle  to  a 
successful  termination.  The  name  of  Herkimer  is 
inseparably  linked  with  a  memorable  epoch.  He 
stood  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  nation's  life. 
Greater  battles  were  fought  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution, greater  skill  and  more  consummate  general- 
ship were  displayed  in  these  battles  than  those  pos- 
sessed by  Herkimer;  but  in  no  battle  of  that  conflict 
was  the  success  of  the  Continental  troops  so  nec- 
essary as  at  Oriskany.  On  that  blood-red  field 
Herkimer  held  the  key  to  the  nation's  life.  On  that 
summer  day,  in  that  deadly  defile,  enveloped  in  a 
storm  of  fire  and  death,  hand  to  hand  with  rifle  and 
knife,  Herkimer  and  his  invincible  Germans,  fighting 
for  their  homes  and  firesides,  fulfilled  a  mighty  des- 
tiny. They  defeated  the  plan  of  the  enemy  by  pre- 
venting the  junction  of  the  columns  commanded  by 
Burgoyne  and  St.  Leger,  the  consequent  devasta- 
tion of  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and  doubtless  the 
overthrow  of  the  cause  of  American  independence. 
If  there  had  been  no  Oriskany  with  its  matchless 
heroism  there  would  have  been  no  Trenton,  no 
Saratoga,  and  no  Yorktown. 

"Death  hath  this,  also,"  says  Bacon,  "it  openeth 
the  fate  to  good  fame;"  but  good  fame  in  its  turn 
conquers  death.  Herkimer  is  not  dead.  Behold  how 
vast  and  varied  is  his  existence!  On  this  day  he 
lives  again.  On  the  most  heroic  page  of  the  world's 
history  he  moves  and  breathes.  He  is  immortal  in 
the  deep  splendor  of  the  flag  'crimsoned  by  his 
blood.  He  is  incarnate  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
whose  homes  grace  the  hillsides  and  valleys  of  this 
imperial  nation.  He  lives  now  and  shall  live 
through  the  centuries,  natural,  noble,  beautiful,  un- 
til the  last  moment  of  time  in  this  free  land  of 
ours. 

"Ours,  from  the  eastern  emerald  sea 
To  Pacific's  placid  slopes; 
Ours,  by  our  father's  history; 
Ours,  by  our  children's  hopes. 

Ours,  from  the  North  lakes'  crystal  waves 

To  the  Southern  silver  foam; 
Ours,  by  the  changeless  right  of  graves; 

Ours,  by  the  lives  to  come. 

Ours,  by  the  homes  that  deck  the  land: 

Ours,  by  the  .pathways  trod; 
Ours,  by  the  ages'  stern  demand; 

Ours,  by  the  gift  of  God. 
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Ours,  by  the  patriot's  holy  love; 

Ours,  by  his  dying  throe; 
Ours,  by  the  starry  flag  above; 

Ours,  by  the  blood  below. 

Ours,  by  the  freeman's  title  deed 

To  the  land  of  liberty; 
Ours,  by  the  freeman's  sacred  creed; 

Ours,  for  humanity." 

In  the  name  of  the  commonwealth  we  dedicate 
this  monument  to  the  memory  of  General  Nicholas 
Herkimer,  the  patriot,  the  Mason,  the  Christian 
gentleman. 

In  the  evening  the  exercises  attendant  upon 
the  dedication  were  continued  in  the  Little 
Falls  Opera  House,  where  eloquent  speeches 
eulogistic  of  the  hero  whose  memory  was  that 
day  honored  were  delivered  by  Past  Grand 
Master  Vrooman,  Gen.  Butterfield,  and  the 
Hon.  Robert  Earl. 

One  notable  change  effected  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Grand  Master  Stewart's  term  was  the 
appointment  of  R.  W.  John  R.  Pope  as  Grand 
Lecturer  in  place  of  the  veteran  Raymond. 
Brother  Pope  was  well  known  to  the  craft  in 
New  York  city,  mainly  because  of  his  long 
and  disinterested  work  in  connection  with  the 
local  Board  of  Relief,  and  his  appointment 
was  hailed  with  much  pleasure  by  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  his  ample  qualifications 
for  the  office.  This  pleasure  was  soon  shared 
throughout  the  State,  as  Brother  Pope,  in  his 
official  journeys  to  exemplify  the  standard 
work,  extended  the  circle  of  his  personal 
friends.  His  courtesy,  patience  and  desire  to 
thoroughly  instruct  the  brethren  were  every- 
where marked,  and  in  the  several  reports  sub- 
mitted by  the  District  Deputies,  in  each  of 
the  years  in  which  he  held  office,  to  the 
Grand  Master  all  this  was  very  frequently 
and  unstintedly  referred  to  in  emphatic  terms. 

During  1895,  1896  and  1897  the  craft  had 
to  bow  in  submission  to  the  stern  decrees  of 
Providence  many  times  when  brethren  more 
or  less  highly  distinguished  in  the  craft  were 
''called  home."  Of  these  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  was  Edward  B.  Harper,  found- 
er and  President  of  the  Mutual  Reserve  Life 


Association  of  New  York,  who  died  July  2, 
1895,  while  holding  the  office  of  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Hall  and  Asylum 
Fund.  Of  him  a  Grand  Lodge  committee 
well  said: 

He  was  one  whose  presence  in  our  deliberations 
grew  to  be  as  familiar  as  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  itself.  He  had  a  peculiar  and  for- 
cible way  of  impressing  himself  upon  one's  atten- 
tion, which  absolutely  forbade  the  possibility  of 
forgetting  him.  He  was  a  typical  example  of  the 
American  genus — aggressive,  rugged,  determined — 
and  fully  alive  to  the  opportunities  of  his  day. 
Energetic  in  business  affairs,  he  was  none  the  less 
so  in  those  of  the  Craft.  While  he  venerated  all 
the  duties  and  deeds  of  Masonry,  he  particularly 
bent  the  strength  of  his  interest  and  energies  in  the 
direction  of  the  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund.  How  en- 
thusiastically he  worked  you  all  well  know.  The 
beautiful  monument  of  Masonic  charity  erected  in 
the  city  of  Utica  may  well  become  a  memento  of 
his  zeal  for  the  Craft  and  for  its  honor  among  the 
people  of  America,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  civ- 
ilized world.  Very  touching  are  the  accounts  giv- 
en of  his  last  days  among  men,  and  of  the  last  sad 
rites  paid  him  by  the  "all  sorts  and  conditions"  of 
life,  one  vieing  with  another  to  testify  their  affec- 
tionate regard  for  him  as  a  man,  a  Mason,  and  a 
Christian. 

Reference  has  already  been-  made  to  the 
death  on  Aug.  7,  1895,  of  Past  Grand  Master 
John  Hodge.  Little  over  a  month  later 
(Sept.  12)  a  peculiarly  sad  loss  was  sustained 
by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Hall, 
of  Brooklyn,  a  Past  Grand  Chaplain.  He 
was  born  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  1820,  and  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1842,  after  which  he 
studied  theology  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Seminary  in  New  York  city.  After  holding 
several  minor  pastorates,  he  became  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  1856,  and  remained  there  until  sum- 
moned to  the  rectorship  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Brooklyn,  where  he  continued  to  the  end  of 
his  career.  He  was  a  man  of  broad,  liberal 
views,  devoted  to  charity,  and  many  of  his 
warmest  admirers  were  men  beyond  his 
church,  his  denomination.    His  friendship  for 
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Henr>'  Ward  Beecher  was  most  cordial,  and 
the  two  spiritual  teachers  worked  hand  in 
hand  for  many  years  in  philanthropic  mis- 
sions. It  was  at  Beecher's  own  request  that 
Dr.  Hall  officiated  at  the  funeral  of  the  grand 
tribune  of  Plymouth  church.  As  a  preacher 
Dr.  Hairs  sermons  were  always  admirable  and 
were  invariably  listened  to  by  large  congrega- 
tions. His  exposition  of  the  Gospel  was  al- 
ways clear,  and  while  one  felt  that  the  preach- 
er was  a  scholar,  a  student,  the  impression  was 
always  present  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple, one  whose  knowledge  of  them  was  got 
from  practical  observation  rather  than  from 
books.  In  other  words,  he  had  studied  men 
as  he  had  studied  books.  His  sometimes  gruff 
manner  and  brusque  ways  at  times  placed  him, 
temporarily,  in  an  unfavorable  light  to  stran- 
gers, but  such  things  were  only  on  the  surface 
and  concealed  one  of  the  kindliest  hearts  that 
ever  beat  in  human  bosom.  Of  his  Masonic 
affiliation  and  honors  Dr.  Hall  was  always 
proud,  and  to  the  end  of  his  career  he  was 
ever  ready  to  aid  a  distressed  brother  in  any 
way  which  lay  in  his  power,  and  to  several  in- 
stances of  that  the  present  writer  could  testify, 
were  such  testimony  needed  to  prove  a  truth 
with  which  many  hundred  brethren  in  Brook- 
lyn are  well  acquainted.  Another  student- 
Mason  passed  away  in  1895  (December  6)  in 
the  person  of  Herman  C.  Carter,  who  for  ten 
years  held  the  honorable  office  of  Grand  Li- 
brarian. In  that  position  he  strove  hard  to 
make  the  library  useful  and  popular  among 
the  brethren  and,  while  it  cannot  be  said  that 
he  was  a  beau-ideal  official,  he  was  a  great  ad- 
vance upon  some  of  those  who  had  preceded 
him — men  whose  knowledge  of  books  ended 
with  their  school  days.  During  his  incum- 
bency many  valuable  additions  were  made  to 
the  collections  on  the  shelves,  the  sets  of 
transactions  were  brought  nearer  to  comple- 
tion, while  his  annual  reports  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  gave  the  brethren  an  idea,  at  least,  of 
the  value  of  the  literary  treasures  which  the 
Grand  Lodge  possessed. 


In  the  course  of  his  address  in  1896  Grand 
Master  Stewart  referred  to  the  death  of  a 
former  member  of  the  New^  York  Jurisdiction 
who  had  passed  away  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  on 
Aug.  30,  1895.  The  passage  is  so  touching 
that  we  are  tempted  to  give  it  entire,  although 
its  subject — Ely  S.  Parker — had  not  had  any 
active  connection  with  New  York  Masonry 
for  many  years.    Said  the  Grand  Master: 

Brother  Parker  was  the  first  Master  of  Akron 
Lodge,  No.  527,  of  this  jurisdiction,  and  a  member 
of  that  Lodge  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
a  full-blooded  Indian,  a  grand-nephew  of  Red  Jack- 
et, and  was  chief  of  the  Seneca  tribe  and  titular  king 
of  the  Six  Nations,  his  Indian  name  being  Do-ne- 
ho-ga-wa.  He  resided  for  a  time  in  Galena,  111., 
and  there  became  acquainted  with  General  Grant, 
upon  whose  staff  he  subsequently  served  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  private  secretary,  attaining  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-General.  It  was  he  who  copied  the  sur- 
render of  Lee  at  Appomattox  from  the  pencil  draft 
made  by  Grant.  He  was  not  only  as  brave  as  his 
celebrated  uncle,  but  also  as  eloquent. 

In  alluding  to  himself  at  a  banquet  in  a  Western 
city,  he  said:  **I  am  almost  the  sole  remnant  of  what 
was  once  a  noble  race,  which  is  as  rapidly  disap- 
pearing as  the  dew  before  the  morning  sun.  I  found 
my  race  wasting  away,  and  I  asked  myself,  Where 
shall  I  find  home  and  sympathy,  when  our  last 
council  fire  is  extinguished?  I  said,  I  will  knock 
at  the  door  of  Masonry,  and  see  if  the  white  race 
will  recognize  me,  as  they  did  my  ancestors,  when 
we  were  strong  and  the  white  men  weak.  I  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  Lodge,  and  found  brotherhood 
around  its  altar;  I  went  before  the  Great  Light  in 
the  Chapter,  and  found  companionship  beneath  the 
Royal  Arch.  I  entered  the  Encampment,  and  found 
there  valiant  Sir  Knights  willing  to  shield  me  with- 
out regard  to  race  or  nation.  I  am  happy  to  meet 
you  in  the  Grand  Councils  of  the  gathering,  and  to 
share  these  greetings  and  hospitalities.  I  feel  as- 
sured that,  when  my  glass  is  run  out  and  I  shall 
follow  the  footsteps  of  my  departed  race,  Masonic 
sympathizers  will  cluster  around  my  coffin,  and  drop 
in  my  lonely  grave  the  evergreen  acacia,  sweet 
emblem  of  a  better  meeting.  If  my  race  shall  dis- 
appear from  the  continent,  I  have  a  consoling  hope 
that  our  memory  shall  not  perish.  If  the  deeds  of 
my  ancestors  shall  not  live  in  story,  their  memories 
will  remain  in  the  names  of  our  lakes  and  rivers, 
your  towns  and  cities,  and  will  call  up  memories 
otherwise  forgotten." 

Brother  Parker  was  a  man  of  fine  physique,  and 
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possessed,  to  a  marked  degree,  the  strong  race 
characteristics  of  his  people.  Although  his  face 
in  repose  seemed  stern  and  unrelenting,  his  nature 
in  fact  was  as  gentle  and  kind  as  a  woman's. 

The  death  of  Charles  T.  McClenachan,  the 
first  Historian  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to,  and  nothing  more  need 
be  said  here  as  to  his  career,  which  terminated 
in  New  York  on  Dec.  19,  1896.  But  it  may 
be  allowable  here  to  reproduce  the  very  just 
and  particularly  graceful  tribute  which  the 
Committee  on  Deceased  Brethren  paid  to  his 
memory  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Grand 
Lodge.  After  simply  mentioning  the  names 
of  a  few  who  had  passed  away,  the  committee 
said: 

Of  these,  all  worthy  workmen  in  the  Craft,  a  word 
or  two  is  due  R.*.  W.*.  Brother  McClenachan.  He 
may  not  have  been  as  busy  in  Blue  Lodge  Free- 
masonry as  in  other  of  the  arts  built  up  upon  it, 
but  he  was  an  enthusiast  in  whatever  he  did  to  pro- 
mote Masonic  principles.    His  knowledge  of  the 


**reasons  why"  and  the  origin  and  history  of  Ma- 
sonry was  simply  marvelous.  He  was  a  walking 
encyclopajdia,  from  whom  no  questioner  ever  failed 
in  obtaining  the  information  he  desired.  He  was 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  build  up,  sustain,  and  ex- 
pand the  art  which  was  dear  to  him  almost  as  life 
itself.  An  unusually  good  presiding  officer,  his  de- 
cisions were  always  respected.  In  conferring  any  of 
the  degrees,  he  was  always  dignified  and  impressive. 
His  command  of  facts  and  of  ideas  found  convinc- 
ing expression  in  his  admirable  command,  of  the 
English  language.  In  any  attempt  adequately  to 
describe  him  as  a  Mason,  difficulties  at  once  pre- 
sent themselves:  and  it  is  a  great  source  of  regret 
to  many  among  his  brethren  that  so  much  valuable 
and  unrecorded  Masonic  information  has  died  with 
him.  As  a  man  he  was  always  courteous,  though 
somewhat  reserved.  He  had  neither  time  nor  in- 
clination for  friends  who  were  useless  parasites  or 
highly  sweetened  sycophants.  Business  and  order, 
activity  and  honesty  moulded  his  character,  and  he 
sought  these,  and  these  only,  in  the  character  of 
those  whom  he  desired  as  Masonic  companions.  He 
is  dead,  but  his  memory  flourishes  in  immortal 
green. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


SOME  t897  STATISTICS. 


fE  must  now  present  some  more 
I  or  less  statistical  matter,  as  the 
I  time  has  arrived  when  we  can 
I'  gather  together  several  features  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  work  and  business  which 
have  for  some  time  been  passed  over  in  si- 
lence, mainly  because  these  closing  pages  of 
this  section  were  deemed  the  most  appropriate 
place  in  which  to  dwell  upon  them.  At  the 
annual  meeting  in  1897  Grand  Secretary 
Ehlers  reported  that  the  number  of  Master 
Masons  in  the  State  was  93,271,  being  an  in- 
crease of  2,397  over  the  number  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  as  this  ratio  had  been  kept 
up  pretty  evenly  for  some  years  and  as  the 
fraternity  seems  to  be  steadily  increasing  in 
popularity,  it  is  easy  to  predict  that  the  figures 
will  soon  pass  the  one-hundred-thousand- 
mark.  The  permanent  fund  amounts  to  $53,- 
353.49  and  is  being  increased  by  $10,000  each 
year  out  of  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the 
Grand  Treasurer,  a  sum  which  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  "savings"  of  that  office  after 
meeting  all  expenses.  That  this  saving  is 
easily  effected  may  readily  be  seen  when  we 
say  that  according  to  the  last  report  submitted 
after  meeting  all  expenses  and  paying  over 
these  ''savings'*  the  Grand  Treasurer  had  the 
satisfactory  cash  balance  on  hand  of  $51.- 
083.18  to  start  him  on  a  new  year's  work. 
This  permanent  fund  is  destined  to  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  future  development  of  the 
Xew  York  Jurisdiction  and  its  increase  will 
be  watched  with  interest  by  those  who  appre- 
ciate that  its  possession  will  be  one  of  the 
stanchest  bulwarks  of  safety  which  the  craft 


can  rely  on  should  any  storm  ever  again  break 
over  our  Grand  institution.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve any  such  storm  will  ever  come;  we  do 
not  believe  tliat  the  craft  will  ever  give  any 
occasion  for  the  uprising  of  such  a  storm  and 
that  its  recognized  purity  of  design  and  rec- 
titude of  purpose  will  of  themselves  be  suffi- 
cient to  disarm  ignorant  clamor,  equally  ig- 
norant bigotry  or  the  wiles  and  machinations 
of  unscrupulous  politicians,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  as  well  to  be  always  prepared  to  meet 
them,  and  a  "pickle  sillar,"  as  the  Scotsman 
once  said  when  he  went  to  a  law  court  in 
search  of  justice,  ''is  a  guid  frien*  in  kittle 
times." 

The  Hall  in  New  York,  according  to  the 
report  turned  in  in  1897  to  Grand  Lodge, 
yielded  in  the  shape  of  rentals  $60439.37  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1896-7.  The  expense  of 
its  maintenance  during  the  same  period  was 
(including  several  items  that  might  not,  strict- 
ly, be  regarded  as  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Hall  alone)  $24,044.97,  leaving 
a  surplus  in  round  figures  of  $36,000,  which, 
as  near  as  can  be  calculated,  is  about  the  cost 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  Home  at  Utica. 
That  institution  up  to  1897  has  cost  the  fra- 
ternity $323,633.93,  all  of  which,  of  course, 
has  been  paid,  and  the  trustees  have  on  hand 
a  reserve  fund  of  $202,041.05,  and  at  the  last 
report  (1897)  ^  cash  balance  in  their  regular 
account  of  $13,717.77.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  finances  of  the  fraternity  are  in  a  most 
satisfactory  state  and  that  its  wealth  is  yearly 
increasing.  On  April  i,  1897,  there  were  in 
the  Home  as  inmates  94  men,  47  women  and 
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45  children — 186  individuals  in  all.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  a  very  large  showing  consider- 
ing the  cost^  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  a  home  rather  than  a  charitable  in- 
stitution, and,  above  all  that,  it  is  a  visible 
token  of  the  real  existence  of  that  spirit  of 
brotherly  love  of  which  the  fraternity  has  been 
talking  for  years.  It  cannot  be  "run"  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  usual  style  of  **homes  for 
aged  men."  One  distinguished  brother  said 
to  the  writer  that  the  fraternity  could  with  the 
interest  on  the  money  invested  in  the  Home 
and  the  income  from  the  Hall  board  the  in- 
mates at  tariff  rates  v^in  the  best  hotel  in  New 
York  city  and  make  money  on  the  transac- 
tion. Possibly.  But  the  money  invested  in 
the  group  of  buildings  at  Utica  was  given  for 
that  specific  purpose.  Neither  does  the  cost 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  rate  per  head 
for  maintenance.  We  have  no  more  right  to 
calculate  this  grand  and  practical  development 
of  the  holiest  tenet  of  our  profession  in  that 
way  than  we  have  to  consider  the  lost  interest 
represented  by  the  pictures  on  our  walls,  the 
furniture  in  our  parlors  or  the  watches  in  our 
pockets. 

Great  and  generous  as  is  the  institution  at 
Utica,  it  is,  after  all,  only  the  most  public 
manifestation  of  the  charity — the  love,  to  give 
the  real  Masonic  meaning  of  that  now  mis- 
construed word — of  the  craft.  There  is  hard- 
ly a  Lodge — we  question  if  there  be  a  single 
Lodge — which  does  not  each  year  give  more 
or  less  of  its  funds  to  help  an  unfortunate 
brother,  to  aid  the  sick,  the  widow  or  the 
orphan,  or  to  bury  the  dead.  In  the  city  of 
New  York  the  Board  of  Masonic  Relief,  in  the 
year  ending  May  14,  1897,  gave  away  nearly 
$2,000  in  charity  to  worthy  applicants  hailing 
from  all  over  the  world  and  besides  had  some 
$10,500  on  hand  as  a  reserve  fund  for  buying 
a  house  in  the  city  which  might  serve  as  a 
temporary  shelter  for  those  in  need — a  tempo- 
rary Masonic  home,  as  it  were.  The  Wil- 
liamsburg Board  of  Relief  (founded  in  1859) 
reported  as  having  given  away  over  $500  in 


the  name  of  charity.  The  Home  of  the  Ger- 
man brethren,  at  Tappan,  was  reported  to 
shelter  19  persons  and  in  other  ways  the  Home 
Association  has  done  much  practical  human- 
itarian work.  These  are  but  submitted  as 
evidences  to  show  that  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
love  still  moves  the  heart  of  the  fraternity 
and  that  it  is  a  spirit  that  is  ever  present  and 
ever  dominant,  and  so  it  will  remain  so  long 
as  Freemasonry  remains  true  to  its  own  first 
principles,  which  we  hope  will  be  as  long  as 
poor  humanity  lasts. 

The  increasing  number  of  Lodges  and 
members  ied  Grand  Master  Stewart  to  recom- 
mend, in  1896,  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Ma- 
sonic districts  into  which  the  State  is  divided, 
and,  if  need  be,  an  increase  in  their  number. 
Acting  on  this  suggestion  the  Grand  Lodge 
sanctioned  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
which  carefully  went  into  the  entire  subject 
and  at  the  meeting  of  1897  presented  the  fol- 
lowing table,  showing  both  a  rearrangement 
and  increase,  and  which  was  at  once  adopted 
by  the  Grand  Lodge: 

Dist.  County.  No.  of  Lodges. 

1  Suffolk   9 

Queens   lo— 19 

2  Kings  as  heretofore  numerically  arranged  22 

3  Kings  as  heretofore  numerically  arranged  33 

4  New  York,     i  to  156  inclusive   24 

5  New  York,  178  to  271  inclusive   ^ 

6  New  York,  272  to  454  inclusive   26 

7  New  York.  457  to  641  inclusive   27 

8  New  York,  642  to  813  inclusive   27 

9  Lodges  working  in  German  in  New  York, 

Kings,  and  Richmond  Counties.  .   28 

ID  Lodges  working  in  French,  Spanish  or 
Italian  in  New  York  and  Kings  Coun- 
ties  7 

11  Richmond    4 

12  Westchester   ^3 

Putnam    2—15 

13  Rockland   4 

Orange   9—13 

14  Dutchess   13 

Columbia   o — ^^i 

15  Ulster   5 

Greene  9—14 

16  Sullivan   5 

Delaware   10—15 

17  Albany  12 

Rensselaer   

Schnectady   2—26 

18  Schoharie  6 

Otsego  .   13—19 
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19  Herkimer   8 

Montgomery    5 

Fulton    5—18 

20  Saratoga   7 

Washington  10—17 

21  Warren   4 

Essex   7 — II 

22  Clinton   6 

Franklin  7 — 13 

23  St.  Lawrence   21 

24  JeflFerson   16 

Lewis  4 — 20 

25  Oswego   14 

26  Oneida   19 

27  Onondaga   14 

Madison   8 

Cortland    4—26 

28  Chenango  8 

Broome   9 — 17 

29  Tioga   8 

Chemung   8 

Schuyler    3 — 19 

30  Tompkins  9 

Cayuga   12 — ^21 

31  Seneca   6 

Yates    ^ 

Ontario  6 — 16 

32  Wayne    12 

33  Monroe  18 

Livingston  8 — 26 

34  Steuben    18 

35  Allegheny   13 

36  Wyoming  ;   8 

Genesee   2 — 10 

37  Orleans   5 

Niagara  11 — 16 

38  Erie    21 

39  Cattaraugus   12 

40  Chautauqua    11 

In  advocating  this  change  of  districts  the 
Grand  Master  made  a  suggestion,  involving  a 
departure  from  the  old  Compact  which,  al- 
though as  yet  unacted  upon,  should,  we  feel, 
be  kept  before  the  craft,  for  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  it  will  have  to  be  very  thought- 
fully considered.    He  said: 

In  this  connection,  it  is  proper  for  me  to  mention 
that  very  many  of  our  Brethren  who  have  given  the 
matter  serious  consideration  believe  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  Grand  Lodge  demands  that  the  present 
method  of  electing  the  Deputy  Grand  Master,  when 
a  resident  of  New  York  or  Brooklyn,  from  the 
floor,  should  be  changed  so  as  to  provide  for  ad- 


vancement by  regular  gradation,  alternating  the 
election  of  the  Junior  Grand  Warden,  under  the 
same  provisions  as  those  governing  the  election,  un- 
der the  present  law,  of  the  Grand  Master  and 
Deputy  Grand  Master. 

On  June  3,  1897,  M.  *.  W.  *.  John  Stewart  in- 
stalled as  his  successor  William  A.  Suther- 
land, of  Rochester,  as  well  as  Wright  D.  Pow- 
nell  as  Deputy  Grand  Master  and  the  other 
officers  elected  at  that  communication.  The 
first  duty  of  the  new  Grand  Master  was  to 
acknowledge  the  gift  to  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
a  beautiful  portrait  in  oil  of  his  predecessor, 
which  now  occupies  a  place  among  the  por- 
traits of  earlier  Grand  Masters,  which  form 
so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  the  decorations  of 
Masonic  Hall.  Brother  Sutherland  entered 
upon  his  high  office  with  the  best  wishes  of 
the  entire  fraternity,  a  fraternity  more  pros- 
perous and  united  than  it  had  ever  been  be- 
fore. His  long  services  to  the  craft,  his  high 
standing  as  a  lawyer  and  man  of  affairs,  his 
eminent  social  position  in  his  home  city,  his 
prominence  in  the  councils  of  his  party  and 
his  often  evidenced  enthusiasm  for  Freema- 
sonry are  sufficient  guarantees  that  while  the 
gavel  remains  in  his  hands  no  backward  step 
will  be  taken,  and  that  nothing  will  be  left 
undone  to  increase  the  ratio  of  progression  of 
recent  years.  But  the  story  of  his  admin- 
istration is  being  made  and  the  historian  deals 
with  the  past  rather  than  with  the  future.  So 
we  close  this  main  section  of  this  history  with 
the  Order  flourishing  in  all  its  ways  and 
schemes,  with  its  hopes  for  the  future  strung 
to  the  highest  pitch  and  with  the  purple  of  the 
fraternity  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  one 
who,  we  hope,  will,  when  his  work  is  done,* 
take  his  place  among  the  wisest  and  best  of 
our  chosen  leaders. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  1896  CONSTITUTION. 


IHIS   chapter  is   devoted    to  a 
reproduction  of  what  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Constitution  of 
i    1896,  with,  however,  several  im- 
portant amendments,  adopted  in  1897,  inserted 
in  their  respective  places. 

ARTICLE  I.— THE  GRAND  LODGE. 

Name. 

Sec.  I.  This  Grand  Lodge  shall  be  known  as 
"The  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons 
of  the  State  of  New  York." 

Territorial  Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  2.  This  Grand  Lodge  has  supreme  and  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  over  all  matters  of  Ancient 
Craft  Masonry  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Of  Whom  Composed. 

Sec.  3.  This  Grand  Lodge  shall  be  composed  of 
all  its  Grand  Officers,  the  Past  Grand  Masters,  Past 
Deputy  Grand  Masters,  Past  Grand  Wardens,  Past 
Grand  Treasurers,  Past  Grand  Secretaries,  and  one 
representative  from  each  Lodge,  who  shall  be  the 
Master,  one  of  the  Wardens  in  the  order  of  senior- 
ity, or  a  proxy  duly  elected  by  the  Lodge,  the 
members  of  the  Commission  of  Appeals,  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund,  and  all  Past 
Masters  of  Lodges  under  this  jurisdiction  who 
were  elected  and  installed  and  served  one  year  in 
the  chair  of  Master  prior  to  the  31st  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1849,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Masonic  Hall 
and  Asylum  Fund  who  were  elected  and  served 
as  such  from  June,  1890,  to  June,  1894;  but  no  one 
can  be  a  member  of  this  Grand  Lodge  unless  he 
be  a  member  of  some  Lodge  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Elective  Officers. 

Sec.  4.  The  followinp:  officers,  namely:  Grand 
Master,  Deputy  Grand  Master.  Senior  Grand  War- 
den. Junior  Grand  Warden,  Grand  Treasurer,  and 
Grand  Secretary,  shall  be  elected  at  each  Annual 
Communication  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  by  ballot,  and 
by  a  majority  of  votes,  unless  there  be  but  one  can- 


didate in  nomination,  when  an  election  may  be  had 
by  show  of  hands.  Said  officers  shall  be  installed 
at  the  same  Annual  Communication  or  on  the  near- 
est convenient  day  thereafter,  and  shall  hold  their 
offices  for  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  arc 
elected  and  installed. 

Appointed  Officers. 

Sec.  5.  The  following  officers,  namely:  A  Dis- 
trict Deputy,  Grand  Master  for  each  Masonic  Dis- 
trict, three  Grand  Chaplains,  Grand  Marshal,  Grand 
Standard  Bearer.  Grand  Sword  Bearer,  four  Grand 
Stewards,  Senior  Grand  Deacon,  Junior  Grand 
Deacon,  Grand  Lecturer,  Grand  Librarian,  Grand 
Pursuivant,  and  Grand  Tiler,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Grand  Master  at  the  Annual  Communication, 
or  within  thirty  days  after  the  close  thereof,  to  hold 
office  during  his  pleasure,  or  until  their  successors 
are  appointed. 

Titles  of  Officers. 

Sec.  6.  The  title  of  the  Grand  Master  shall  be 
Most  Worshipful,  and  of  the  remaining  Grand  Of- 
ficers. Right  Worshipful,  except  the  Grand  Pursui- 
vant and  Grand  Tiler,  whose  title  shall  be  Worship- 
ful. 

The  Commission  of  Appeals. 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  of  Appeals  shall  con- 
sist of  a  Chief  Commissioner,  who  shall  preside  in 
said  Commission,  and  six  Commissioners,  all  of 
whom  shall  be  Masters  or  Past  Masters  in  good 
Masonic  standing,  and.  when  duly  nominated  and 
confirmed,  they  shall  hold  their  office  for  three 
years.  Said  Commission  shall  meet  at  each  An- 
nual Communication,  to  consider  and  report  upon 
such  business  as  shall  be  referred  to  it.  The  Grand 
Lodge,  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Grand  Master, 
shall  appoint  two  Commissioners  at  each  Annual 
Communication,  and  every  third  year,  in  like  man- 
ner, the  Chief  Commissioner  shall  be  appointed.  A 
vacancy  in  the  Commission  of  Appeals  occurring 
during  the  recess  may  be  filled  by  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter until  the  succeeding  Annual  Communication  of 
the  Grand  Lodge. 

Trustees  of  the  Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund. 

Sec.  8.  The  Trustees  of  the  Masonic  Hall  and 
Asylum  Fund,  organized  in  accordance  with  Chap- 
ter 272  of  the  laws  of  New  York,  passed  April  21, 
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1864,  entitled  **An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Trustees 
of  the  Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund,"  and  the 
several  Acts  amendatory  thereof,  shall  be  elected 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
elective  Grand  Officers.  Vacancies  in  said  Board 
shall  be  filled  as  provided  in  the  Act  of  Incorpora- 
tion. 

Vacancies  in  Office — How  Filled. 

Sec.  9.  Whenever  a  vacancy  shall  occur  in  any 
Grand  Office,  the  Grand  Master  may  appoint  any 
Master  or  Past  Master  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office  till  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  at  the  next 
Annual  Communication. 

Elective  Officers — Residence  of. 

Amendment  Adopted  1897. 

Sec.  ID.  The  Metropolitan  District  shall  be 
composed  of  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Queens, 
Kings,  Richmond.  New  York,  and  Westchester. 
When  the  Grand  Master  shall  be  chosen  from  the 
Metropolitan  District,  the  Deputy  Grand  Master 
shall  be  chosen  from  some  other  portion  of  the 
State;  and  when  the  Grand  Master  shall  be  chosen 
from  any  portion  of  the  State  other  than  the  Metro- 
politan District,  the  Deputy  Grand  Master  shall  be 
chosen  from  that  District.  The  Senior  Grand 
Warden  and  the  Junior  Grand  Warden  shall  be 
chosen  from  some  part  of  the  State  other  than  the 
Metropolitan  District.  The  Grand  Treasurer  and 
the  Grand  Secretary  shall  be  chosen  from  the 
Metropolitan  District.  A  residence  of  four  months 
immediately  preceding  such  election  shall  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  this  Section. 

Communications. 

Sec.  II.  The  Annual  Communications  of  this 
Grand  Lodge  shall  be  held  in  the  City  of  New 
York,  commencing  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June. 
Special  Communications  may  be  called  by  the 
Grand  Master,  but  no  legislation  affecting  the  gen- 
eral interest  of  the  Craft  shall  be  made,  repealed,  or 
changed  at  a  Special  Communication. 

Quorum. 

Sec.  12.  The  representatives  of  ten  Lodges,  con- 
vened on  due  notice  to  all  the  Lodges,  shall  be  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  open  the  Grand  Lodge  or 
transact  business  therein,  except  on  occasions  of 
ceremony,  when  the  Grand  Master  or  his  repre- 
sentative, with  a  sufficient  number  of  brethren,  may 
open  the  Grand  Lodge  and  transact  the  business 
for  which  it  is  called. 

Votes  and  Voting. 

Sec.  13.  Each  duly  accredited  representative  of 
a  Lodge  shall  be  entitled  to  three  votes,  and  one 
vote  additional  for  each  fifty  members  over  the  first 
fifty:  and  each  of  the  other  members  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  except  the  Grand  Tiler,  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote. 


Proxy  Representation  of  a  Lodge. 

Sec.  14.  A  Lodge  may,  at  a  Stated  or  Special 
Communication,  by  a  majority  vote,  elect  one  of 
its  members  who  is  a  Past  Master,  as  proxy,  to  rep- 
resent it,  in  the  absence  of  its  Master  and  Wardens, 
at  the  next  succeeding  Annual  Communication  of 
the  Grand  Lodge.  Such  proxy  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  act  as  representative  in  the  Grand  Lodge 
unless  there  shall  have  been  filed  with  the  Grand 
Secretary,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  a  certificate  of  his  election,  signed  by  the 
Master  of  the  Lodge,  attested  by  its  seal  and  the 
signature  of  the  Secretary.  Provided,  that  the 
presence  of  the  Master  or  a  Warden  as  representa- 
tive vacates  any  proxy  given  by  the  Lodge  for  that 
purpose. 

Visitors  Prohibited — When. 

Sec.  15.  None  but  members  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
(the  Grand  Officers,  Past  Grand  Officers  and  Rep- 
resentatives of  other  Grand  Lodges  excepted)  shall 
be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  same,  or  at  an  elec- 
tion, nor  be  admitted  at  any  time,  save  by  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 


ARTICLE    II.— MASONIC  GOVERNMENT, 
AND  POWERS  OF  THE  GRAND 
LODGE. 

Sec.  16.  The  government  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  within  this  jurisdiction  is  reposed: 

1.  In  the  Grand  Lodge;  and, 

2.  In  its  Subordinate,  or  Particular  Lodges. 

Powers  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

Sec.  17.    The  powers  of  this  Grand  Lodge  are: 

1.  Executive, 

2.  Legislative,  and 

3.  Judicial. 

Sec.  18.  All  general  governmental  powers, 
whether  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial,  and  all 
powers  necessary  to  enforce  or  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  Constitution,  are  reposed  in  the 
Grand  Lodge. 

Judicial  Powers. 

Sec.  19.  The  judicial  powers  of  this  Grand 
Lodge  may  be  exercised  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  or 
delegated,  and  are: 

1.  Original:  Embracing  all  matters  of  contro- 

versy which  may  arise  between  any  of 
the  Lodges  under  its  jurisdiction  or  the 
members  of  different  Lodges,  and  the 
enforcement  of  discipline  upon  its  own 
members  and  the  Lodges  under  its  juris- 
diction, and  upon  unaffiliated  and  non- 
affiliated Masons. 

2.  Appellate:  Embracing  all  matters  of  con- 

troversy and  discipline  over  which  it  has 
or  has  not  original  jurisdiction. 
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ARTICLE  III.— MASONIC  LAW. 

Sec.  20.  The  action  of  Freemasons  in  the  Grand 
Lodge,  or  subordinate  Lodges,  is  regulated  and 
controlled: 

1.  By  Ancient  Landmarks; 

2.  By  the  Written  Constitution;  and 

3.  By  Usages,  Customs,  Rules.  Edicts,  Reso- 

lutions, and  lawful  judicial  action. 

Ancient  Landmarks  Defined. 

Sec.  21.  The  Ancient  Landmarks  are  those 
principles  of  Masonic  government  and  polity  which 
are  the  only  part  of  Masonic  law  or  rule  of  govern- 
ment that  may  never  be  altered  or  disturbed,  and 
such  of  them  as  are  lawful  to  be  written  are  usually, 
but  not  wholly,  engrafted  in  a  written  Constitu- 
tion. 

Constitution  Defined. 

Sec.  22.  The  Constitution  is  a  written  compact 
or  law  adopted  by  Freemasons  for  the  government 
of  a  Grand  Lodge,  and  its  subordinate  Lodges,  and 
their  members,  including  fundamental  provisions, 
constitutionally  adopted,  that  are  intended  to  be 
permanent  in  their  character. 

Usages,  etc. 

Sec.  23.  Usages.  Customs.  Rules.  Edicts,  and 
Resolutions,  are  those  Masonic  rules  of  action 
adopted,  by  competent  authority,  for  local  or  tem- 
porary purposes,  admitting  of  change  at  conveni- 
ence, and  not  embraced  in  the  Ancient  Landmarks 
or  this  Constitution. 

ARTICLE  IV— POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF 
GRAND  OFFICERS. 

The  Grand  Master. 

Sec.  24.    The  Grand  Master  shall  have  power: 

1.  To  convene  any  Lodge  within  the  jurisdic- 

tion, preside  therein,  inspect  its  proceed- 
ings, and  require  its  conformity  to  Ma- 
sonic rules. 

2.  To  require  the  attendance  of.  and  informa- 

tion from,  any  Grand  Officer  respect- 
ing his  office. 

3.  To  suspend  any  elected  Officer  of  a  Lodge 

from  the  functions  of  his  office  for  just 
cause. 

4.  To  suspend  the  charter  of  any  Lodge  for 

just  cause  until  the  next  Annual  Com- 
munication of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

5.  In  case  of  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  Mas- 

ter and  Wardens  of  a  Lodge,  to  grant  a 
dispensation  for  an  election  to  fill  such 
vacancies. 

6.  To  grant  a  dispensation  to  a  Lodge  to  elect 

or  install  its  Officers,  when  such  Lodp:e 
mav  have  failed  to  elect  or  install  its 
Officers  at  the  proper  time. 

7.  To  grant  a  dispensation  for  a  new  Lodge. 

under  the  restrictions  of  this  Constitu- 
tion. 

8.  To  grant  such  other  dispensations  as  may 


be  applied  for  in  accordance  with  this 
Constitution. 

9.  To  appoint  Representatives  of  this  Grand 

Lodge  near  other  recognized  Grand 
Lodges,  and  to  receive  and  accredit 
Representatives  of  other  recognized 
Grand  Lodges  near  this  Grand  Lodge. 
Provided,  however,  that  no  brother  shall 
be  received  and  accredited  as  the  Repre- 
sentative of  more  than  one  Grand  Lodge 
at  the  same  time,  and  that,  whenever  a 
Representative  shall  fail  to  attend  the 
communications  of  the  Grand  Lodge  for 
two  consecutive  years,  the  Grand  Master 
may  request  that  a  new  appointment  be 
made. 

10.  To  do  such  other  things  as  are  inherent  in 

and  pertain  to  his  office,  and  are  not  in 
conflict  with  this  Constitution. 
Sec.  25.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter: 

1.  To  preside  in  the  Grand  Lodge;  and, 

2.  To  exercise  all  the  executive  functions  of 

the  Grand  Lodge  when  it  is  not  in  ses- 
sion. 

Sec.  26.  In  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  ina- 
bility of  the  Grand  Master,  or  of  a  vacancy  in  his 
office,  the  Deputy  Grand  Master,  Senior  Grand 
Warden,  and  Junior  Grand  Warden  shall  in  suc- 
cession assume  his  duties,  powers,  and  preroga- 
tives, for  all  purposes. 

The  Deputy  Grand  Master. 

Sec.  27.  The  Deputy  Grand  Master  shall  have 
power  to  discharge  such  executive  functions  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  as  may  be  delegated  to  him  by  the 
Grand  Master,  and  such  duties  as  may  be  imposed 
by  this  Constitution. 

The  Grand  Wardens. 

Sec.  28.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Grand  War- 
dens to  assist  in  the  affairs  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and 
diligently  to  endeavor  to  preserve  the  Ancient 
Landmarks  throughout  the  jurisdiction. 

The  Grand  Treasurer. 

Sec.  29.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Grand  Treas- 
urer: 

1.  To  take  charge  of  all  the  funds,  securities. 

and  vouchers  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  de- 
positing the  funds  and  securities  in  the 
name  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  payable  on^ 
his  order  as  Grand  Treasurer,  in  some 
depository  to  be  approved  by  the  Grand 
Master. 

2.  To  pay  all  orders  duly  drawn  under  the 

laws  or  special  direction  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  certified  to  by  the  Grand 
Secretary. 

3.  To  attend  upon  the  Grand  Lodge  or  its  pre- 

siding officer,  when  required,  with  the 
books  and  all  documents  relating  to  his 
office:  and.  when  required,  upon  the 
meeting  of  any  Committee  whose  duty  it 
may  be  to  act  in  relation  to  the  fiscal 
concerns  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 
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4.  To  report  annually  to  the  Grand  Lodge  the 

amount  of  his  receipts  and  expenditures 
by  items,  and  from  whom  and  when  re- 
ceived, and  to  whom  and  when  paid,  and 
the  amount  of  securities  in  his  hands  for 
funds  invested  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
Permanent  Fund. 

5.  To  execute  and  file  with  the  Grand  Master 

an  official  bond,  with  sureties,  in  an 
amount  to  be  approved  by  the  Grand 
Master,  at  the  commencement  of  each 
term  of  office,  and  to  be  renewed,  as  to 
amount  or  sureties,  whenever  required  by 
the  Grand  Master,  conditioned  that  he 
will  pay  or  deliver,  on  demand,  to  the 
Grand  Lodge,  or  to  his  successor  in  of- 
fice, all  funds  and  property  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  that  shall  come  to  his  hands  as 
Grand  Treasurer  and  remain  unexpend- 
ed: and, 

6.  To  pay  and  deliver,  at  the  expiration  of  his 

term,  to  his  successor  in  office,  or  such 
person  as  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Grand  Lodge,  all  moneys,  securities,  evi- 
dences of  debt,  books,  writings,  and 
property  of  the  Grand  Lodge  under  his 
control,  with  all  proper  assignments. 

The  Grand  Secretary. 

Sec.  30.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary: 

1.  To  record  the  transactions  of  the  Grand 

Lodge. 

2.  To  register   all  initiates   and  affiliates  of 

Lodges  under  this  jurisdiction  returned 
to  him  for  that  purpose,  with  the  partic- 
ulars set  forth  in  such  returns. 

3.  To  receive,  duly  file,  and  safely  keep  all  pa- 

pers and  documents  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

4.  To  sign  and  certify  all  instruments  from  the 

Grand  Lodge. 

5.  To  receive  and  keep  a  proper  account  of  all 

moneys  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  with  date 
of  their  receipt,  and  pay  over  the  same 
promptly  to  the  Grand  Treasurer,  taking 
his  receipt  therefor. 

6.  To  report  annually  to  the  Grand  Lodge  the 

amount  of  money  received  by  him,  by 
items  and  dates,  and  the  specific  sources 
from  which  it  was  received:  also  the 
Lodges  that  have  neglected  to  render 
proper  returns,  and  such  general  infor- 
mation as  to  the  state  of  the  Lodges  as 
may  be  proper  for  the  information  or  ac- 
tion of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

7.  To    conduct   the   correspondence    of  the 

Grand  Lodge,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Grand  Master. 

8.  To  attend,  with  any  books,  papers  or  writ- 

ings under  his  control,  or  in  his  custody, 
all  meetings  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and 
also  to  attend  upon  the  Grand  Master,  on 
Masonic  business,  when  required. 

9.  To  keep  his  office  open,  for  the  transaction 

of  Masonic  business,  at  least  five  hours 
each  day.  except  Sundays  and  Legal 
Holidays. 


ID.  To  transmit  to  the  several  Grand  Lodges,  in 
correspondence  with  this  Grand  Lodge, 
a  certificate  of  the  election  of  Grand 
Officers,  immediately  thereafter,  under 
the  seal  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

11.  To  notify  the  Lodges,  in  each  Masonic  Dis- 

trict, of  the  appointment  of  a  District 
Deputy  Grand  Master  for  that  District, 
and  to  furnish  each  District  Deputy 
Grand  Master  with  a  list  of  the  Lodges 
in  his  District,  and  to  furnish  blank  forms 
for  the  annual  statement  of  District  Dep- 
uty Grand  Masters. 

12.  To  prepare  and  forward  to  each  Lodge  an- 

nually, blanks  for  returns  of  membership, 
returns  of  election  of  officers,  and  tabular 
statements  to  District  Deputy  Grand 
Masters.  Also  to  prepare  and  furnish, 
when  required,  blanks  for  the  election  of 
proxies. 

13.  To  keep  an  Alphabetical  Register  of  all  re- 

jections officially  reported  to  him  from 
Lodges,  specifying  the  date  of  such  re- 
jection, the  age,  occupation,  nativity,  and 
residence  of  the  person  rejected,  together 
with  the  name  and  number  of  the  Lodge 
from  which  received,  and  at  all  proper 
times  to  furnish  the  free  inspection  of 
said  Register  to  all  Master  Masons  in 
good  standing. 

The  Grand  Chaplains. 

Sec.  31.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Grand  Chap- 
lains to  attend  the  Grand  Lodge  and  to  conduct  its 
religious  services. 

The  Grand  Marshal,  Grand  Standard  Bearer,  etc. 

Sec.  32.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Grand  Mar- 
shal, Grand  Standard  Bearer,  Grand  Sword  Bearer. 
Grand  Stewards,  Grand  Deacons,  Grand  Librarian. 
Grand  Pursuivant,  and  Grand  Tiler  to  perform  such 
duties  as  pertain  to  their  offices. 

Additional  Duties. 

Sec.  33.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  Offi- 
cers of  the  Grand  Lodge,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
herein  specially  mentioned,  to  perform  such  other 
duties  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Grand  Lodge  or 
Grand  Master,  under  the  provisions  of  this  Consti- 
tution. 

Masonic  Duty  Violated  is  an  Offense. 

Sec.  34.  When  a  duty  is  imposed,  its  neglect  or 
violation,  without  excuse,  shall  be  considered  an 
oflFense  against  Masonic  law. 

ARTICLE  v.— MASONIC    DISTRICTS  AND 
THE  POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  DIS- 
TRICT DEPUTY  GRAND  MASTERS. 

The  Districts. 

Sec.  35.  The  Masonic  Districts  shall  remain  as 
now  organized,  subject  to  alterations  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  at  any  Annual  Communication. 
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District  Deputy  Grand  Masters — Qualifications  of. 

Sec.  36.  Every  District  Deputy  Grand  Master 
shall  be  well  skilled  in  the  Standard  Work  of  the 
three  degrees  of  Ancient  Craft  Masonry,  and  in  the 
customs  and  usages  of  the  Craft;  he  shall  be  a  Mas- 
ter or  Past  Master,  and  a  member  in  good  standing 
of  some  Lodge  in  the  District  for  which  he  is  ap- 
pointed, and  shall  receive  a  warrant  of  his  appoint- 
ment, signed  by  the  Grand  Master  and  attested  by 
the  Grand  Secretary. 

Duties  of. 

Sec.  37.  Each  District  Deputy  Grand  Master 
shall  have  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty: 

1.  To  appoint  Commissioners  to  hear  and  de- 

termine matters  of  controversy  that  may 
arise  in  his  District,  as  provided  in  Sec. 
126  of  this  Constitution. 

2.  To  visit  officially  every  Lodge  in  his  Dis- 

trict, at  least  once  during  his  term,  if 
practicable;  and  all  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  him,  while  in  the  discharge 
of  this  duty,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Lodge 
so  visited. 

3.  To  preside  in  each  Lodge  upon  the  occa- 

sion of  his  official  visit;  to  examine  its 
books  and  records,  and  see  if  they  are 
properly  kept;  to  inform  himself  of  the 
number  of  members,  and  the  punctuality 
and  regularity  of  their  attendance;  to  as- 
certain the  state  and  condition  of  the 
Lodge  in  all  respects;  to  point  out  any 
errors  he  may  ascertain  in  their  conduct 
and  mode  of  working;  and  to  instruct 
them  in  every  particular  wherein  he  shall 
find  they  may  require  or  may*  desire  in- 
formation, and  particularly  to  recom- 
mend attention  to  the  moral  and  benevo- 
lent principles  of  Masonry,  and  caution 
in  the  admission  of  candidates;  to  deter- 
mine and  order  in  what  cases  a  member, 
alleged  to  have  been  illegally  unaffiliated 
for  non-payment  of  dues,  shall  be  re- 
stored; and  if  he  discover  in  his  District 
any  Masonic  error  or  evil,  to  endeavor  to 
immediately  arrest  the  same  by  Masonic 
means,  and.  if  he  judge  it  expedient,  to 
specially  report  the  same  to  the  Grand 
Master. 

4.  To  take  possession  of  the  funds  and  prop- 

erty of  any  dormant  or  extinct  Lodge  in 
his  District  and  transfer  the  same  to  the 
Grand  Secretary. 

5.  To  prepare  on  blanks,  to  be  furnished  by 

the  Grand  Secretary,  a  statement  in  tabu- 
lar form  of  the  condition  of  each  Lodge 
in  his  District  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
31st  day  of  December,  and  transmit  such 
report  to  the  Grand  Secretary  on  or  be- 
fore the  15th  day  of  May.  to  be  by  him 
laid  before  the  Grand  Lodge. 

6.  To  prepare  a  report  for  the  year  ending  on 

the  first  day  of  May,  on  the  general  con- 
dition of  Masonry  in  his  District,  and  of 
his  acts  therein,  with  such  particulars  as 
he  may  deem  necessary,  including  the 
names  and  numbers  of  the  Lodges  in  his 


District  not  visited  by  him,  together  with 
the  reasons  therefor,  and  transmit  such 
report  to  the  Grand  Master  on  or  before 
the  15th  day  of  May. 
7.  To  perform  such  other  services  and  execu- 
tive duties  as  may  be  deputed  or  intrusted 
to  him  by  the  Grand  Master  or  by  the 
Grand  Lodge. 

ARTICLE  VL— WORK  AND  LECTURES. 
The  Grand  Lecturer. 

Sec.  38.  The  Grand  Lecturer  shall  be  a  Master 
or  Past  Master,  of  Masonic  skill  and  learning,  and 
shall  have  power  to  appoint  one  or  more  competent 
assistants  in  each  Masonic  District. 

Duty  of  Grand  Lecturer. 

Sec.  39.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Grand  Lec- 
turer and  his  assistants  to  impart  the  Standard 
Work  and  Lectures  approved  by  the  Grand  Lodge, 
to  the  Lodges  or  brethren  in  this  jurisdiction,  in 
such  manner  as  the  Grand  Lodge  may  prescribe. 

Lodges  Must  Adopt  the  Standard  Work. 

Sec.  40.  Every  Lodge  shall  adopt  and  practice 
the  Standard  Work  and  Lectures  imparted  by  the 
Grand  Lecturer  or  Assistant  Grand  Lecturers,  and 
no  other;  and  any  Lodge  violating  this  provision 
shall  be  subject  to  punishment. 

Irregular  Lecturing  Forbidden. 

Sec.  41.  Any  Freemason  not  duly  authorized, 
who  shall  impart  any  Work  or  Lectures,  except  in 
the  instruction  of  an  actual  candidate,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  discipline;  but  tbrs  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Master  or  Wardens  of  a  Lodge,  or  any  Present  or 
Past  Master,  or  competent  brother  invited  by  them. 

Ritual. 

Sec.  42.  The  use  of  any  written  or  printed,  or 
written  and  printed,  ritual  of  Work  and  Lectures  by 
the  Lodges  of  this  jurisdiction  is  absolutely  pro- 
hibited. 

ARTICLE  VII.— REVENUE  AND  FUNDS. 

How  Derived. 

Sec.  43.  The  revenue  of  this  Grand  Lodge  shall 
he  derived  from  the  following  sources: 

1.  For  every  Di.spensation  to  form  a  new 

Lodge   $100  00 

2.  And  if  a  Charter  shall    be  afterward 

granted,  the  additional  sum  of   20  00 

3.  For  every  Grand  Lodge  Diploma   2  00 

4.  For  every  Grand  Lodge  Traveling  Cer- 

tificate.   On  parchment    I  50 

On  paper    50 

5.  For  every  person  Initiated  into  a  Lodge     3  50 

$3  whereof  shall  be  appropriated  to 
the  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund. 
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6.  For  the  affiliation  fee  of  every  Master 

Mason,  Entered  Apprentice,  and  Fel- 
low Craft    50 

7.  For   registry   fee  of  every  adjoining 

member  or  Entered  Apprentice  made  25 

8.  Every  Lodge  shall  pay  for  each  of  its 

members  annually    50 

9.  Every  Lodge  shall  pay  for  each  of  its 

members  annually,  which  shall  be  ap- 
propriated to  th^  Hall  and  Asylum 
Fund    50 

10.  All  sums  hereafter  voluntarily  paid  or  contrib- 

uted by  a  Lodge  or  its  members,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  its  indebtedness  to 
the  Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund,  shall  be 
deemed  payments  on  account,  and  whenever 
such  contributions  made  by  any  Lodge  or  its 
members  shall  amount  in  the  aggregate  to 
the  sum  of  six  dollars  for  every  member  of 
said  Lodge,  upon  the  basis  of  its  member- 
ship on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1885,  such 
Lodge  shall  be  released  and  exempted  from 
the  annual  payment  required  by  Subdivi- 
sion 9. 

11.  All  sums  paid  by  any  Lodge  under  Subdivi- 

sion 9,  of  Article  VIL.  Constitution,  in  the 
dues  for  the  year  1887  and  thereafter,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  annual  returns  of  said  Lodge, 
shall  be  deemed  voluntary  contributions  to 
the  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund. 

12.  No  new  charge  shall  hereafter  be  imposed 

upon  the  Lodges  or  their  members  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum 
Fund,  except  by  an  amendment  to  this  Con- 
stitution, which  shall  not  be  valid  until  it 
shall  have  been  submitted  to,  and  adopted  by, 
three-fourths  of  all  the  Lodges,  and  this  Sub- 
division shall  in  no  wise  be  amended  except 
by  the  vote  of  the  same  number  of  Lodges. 

Lodge  Dues — How  Computed. 

Sec.  44.  Every  Lodge  shall  pay  a  full  year*s 
dues  on  all  members  embraced  in  its  last  previous 
return,  but  no  dues  for  members  made  or  affiliated 
during  the  year  for  which  the  return  is  made. 

The  Permanent  Funds. 

Sec.  45.  The  management  of  the  permanent 
funds  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees,  de- 
nominated the  Trustees  of  the  Permanent  Fund, 
consisting  of  the  Grand  Master.  Deputy  Grand 
Master,  Grand  Wardens,  and  Grand  Secretary,  and 
all  the  invested  funds  of  the  Grand  Lodge  shall  be 
placed  under  the  management  and  stand  in  the 
names  of  the  said  Tru.stees,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
take  the  best  measures  for  the  security  and  increase 
of  said  funds,  and  to  invest  from  time  to  time,  as  a 
majority  may  decide  upon,  all  monev  which  shall 
corne  into  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Treasurer,  after 
paying  salaries.  Representatives,  and  rent,  and  af- 
ter leaving  in  his  hands,  for  charitable  and  contin- 
gent purposes,  such  sum  as  the  Grand  Lodge  may. 
from  time  to  time,  direct.  The  said  Trustees  shafl 
deposit  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Treasurer  the 
securities  and  vouchers  of  the  said  invested  funds, 
and  shall  not  have  the  power  to  appropriate  any 
part  of  the  fund  without  a  vote  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
at  an  .\nnual  Communication. 


Accounts  of  Grand  Treasurer  and  Grand  Secretary. 

Sec.  46.  The  accounts  of  the  Grand  Treasurer 
and  Grand  Secretary  shall  be  examined,  and  the 
items  compared  with  the  vouchers  quarterly,  by  a 
discreet  Committee  of  three  brethren — Past  Alas- 
ters.  Masters,  or  Wardens — from  diflFerent  Lodges, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Grand  Master  or  the  Deputy 
Grand  Master,  and  such  Committee  shall  make  and 
certify  their  report  to  the  officer  appointing  them. 

Salaries  of  Officers. 

Sec.  47.  The  Grand  Treasurer,  Grand  Secretary, 
Grand  Lecturer,  Grand  Pursuivant,  and  Grand 
Tiler  shall  each  receive  such  stated  compensation 
for  his  services  as  the  Grand  Lodge  shall  direct, 
which  compensation  shall  be  fixed  before  said  offi- 
cers or  any  of  them  are  elected  or  appointed,  and 
shall  not  be  altered  at  any  time  so  as  to  aflfect  the 
incumbent  in  office.  In  the  computation  of  time 
relative  to  salaries  of  said  officers,  the  year  shall  be 
considered  as  commencing  on  the  first  day  of  June, 
and  such  salaries  shall  be  payable  in  equal  monthly 
installments  on  the  last  day  of  each  calendar  month, 
except  the  month  of  May,  when  salaries  shall  be 
paid  on  the  fifteenth. 

Mileage  and  Per  Diem. 

Sec.  48.  The  Representative  from  each  Lodge 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  his  traveling  expenses 
directly  from  his  Lodge  to  the  Grand  Lodge  and 
returning  thereto,  as  charged  by  the  proprietors  of 
public  conveyances  at  the  time,  and  also  five  dol- 
lars for  each  day's  attendance  at  the  Grand  Lodge, 
and  three  dollars  per  day  for  time  actually  necessary 
for  traveling  to  and  from  the  Grand  Lodge,  not  ex- 
ceeding two  days  in  going  and  returning.  No  Rep- 
resentative shall  receive  more  than  the  amount  of 
the  dues  paid  by  the  Lodge  he  represents,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  a  Representative  shall  be  en- 
titled to  draw  pay  against  two  years'  Grand  Lodge 
dues  paid  by  his  Lodge,  if  the  Lodge  was  not  rep- 
resented the  preceding  year. 

Sec.  49.  Grand  Officers,  who  do  not  receive  sal- 
aries as  such,  and  Past  Elected  and  Installed  Grand 
Officers  enumerated  in  Sec.  4  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Commissioners  of  Appeals,  and  the  Trustees  of 
the  Masonic  Hall  and  Asylum  Fund,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  like  compensation,  provided  they  shall  not 
have  received  pay  as  a  Representative. 

Forfeiture  of  Pay. 

Sec.  50  Absence  of  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  entitled  to  receive  mileage  and  per  diem, 
before  the  close  of  the  Annual  Communication,  for 
any  cause  except  sickness  of  or  calamity  to  himself 
or  his  family,  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to  payment  or 
compensation  under  the  two  preceding  sections. 

ARTICLE  VIII.— SUBORDINATE  LODGES. 

Of  Whom  Composed. 

Sec.  51.  A  Lodge  consists  of  a  Master,  a  Senior 
Warden,  a  Junior  Warden,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secre- 
tary, a  Senior  Deacon,  a  Junior  Deacon,  a  Tiler, 
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and  as  many  members  as  may  be  convenient,  con- 
gregating and  working  in  pursuance  and  by  virtue 
of  a  charter  or  dispensation  held  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Grand  Lodge. 

Powers,  Duties,  and  Privileges. 

Sec.  52.  The  powers,  duties,  and  privileges  of  a 
chartered  Lodge  under  this  jurisdiction  shall  be 
such  as  are  defined  by  its  charter,  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  this  Grand  Lodge  and  the  Ancient  Land- 
marks. 

They  are  divided  into: 

1.  Executive:  The  Master  has  the  primary  ex- 

ecutive power  of  the  Lodge. 

2.  Legislative:  Over  all  matters  relating  to  its 

internal  concerns,  not  in  derogation  of 
the  Ancient  Landmarks,  the  Constitution 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  or  of  its  own  par- 
ticular By-Laws. 

3.  Judicial:   In  the  exercise  of  discipline  and 

the  hearing  and  determining  of  contro- 
versies. 

Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 

Sec.  53.  The  Master.  Senior  Warden.  Junior 
Warden,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary  of  a  chartered 
Lodge  must  be  chosen  annually  by  ballot,  and  by 
a  majority  of  votes,  at  the  last  Stated  Communica- 
tion of  such  Lodge  in  the  month  of  December, 
summoned  as  required  by  the  charter,  and  be  in- 
stalled on  or  before  the  next  Stated  Communica- 
tion thereafter  by  an  actual  Master  or  Past  Master 
of  a  Lodge. 

A  Lodge  may  provide  in  its  By-Laws  for  addi- 
tional officers,  to  be  either  elected  or  appointed. 

If,  at  the  time  prescribed,  a  Lodge  shall  fail  to 
elect,  or  within  the  time  prescribed  shall  fail  to  in- 
stall, its  Master  and  Wardens,  or  any  of  them;  or  if, 
having  elected  its  Master  and  Wardens  at  the  pre- 
scribed time,  any  of  them  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  be 
installed  within  the  prescribed  time,  the  Grand 
Master  may  grant  a  Dispensation  to  such  Lodge  to 
elect  or  to  install  such  officer  or  officers  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  may  require. 

Sec.  54.  Previous  to  his  installation,  the  Mas- 
ter-elect of  the  Lodge  must  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  secrets  of  the  chair. 

Sec.  55.  Officers  reelected  must  be  installed  af- 
ter each  Election. 

Sec.  56.  A  member  of  a  Lodge  may  be  installed 
by  proxy,  at  the  discretion  of  the  installing  officer, 
in  any  office  of  which  he  has  signified  his  accept- 
ance, except  that  of  Master. 


ARTICLE  IX.— QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  OF- 
FICE. AND  VOTING. 

Membership  in  Lodge  Necessary. 

Sec.  57.  Membership  in  a  Lodge  is  necessary  to 
constitute  eligibility  to  office  therein,  except  in  case 
of  a  Tiler,  who  must  be  a  member  of  some  Lodge, 
but  need  not  be  a  member  of  the  Lodge  for  which 
he  tiles. 


Members  in  Good  Standing  Entitled  to  Vole. 

Sec.  58.  Every  member  of  a  Lodge  in  good 
standing  is  entitled  to  one  vote;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  a  Lodge  may  enact  and  enforce  a  By-Law 
which  will  disfranchise  a  member,  at  an  election  of 
officers,  for  non-payment  of  dues.  Every  voter  is 
eligible  to  any  office  in  the  Lodge  except  that  of 
Master. 

Master  Must  Have  Served  as  Warden. 

Sec.  59.  No  member  can  be  the  Master  of  a 
chartered  Lodge  unless  he  has  previously  served 
as  an  installed  Master  or  Warden,  except  at  the 
constitution  of  a  new  Lodge. 

Good  Standing  Defined. 

Sec.  60.  To  be  in  good  Masonic  standing  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Constitution,  requires  that  a 
brother  shall  have  been  initiated,  passed,  and  raised 
in  a  just  and  duly  constituted  Lodge  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons;  and  is  not  unaffiliated,  sus- 
pended, or  expelled. 

ARTICLE    X.— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVI- 
SIONS. 

By-Laws — Power  to  Make. 

Sec.  61.  A  Lodge  has  full  power  and  authority 
to  enact  By-Laws  for  its  own  government,  in  con- 
formity to  the  Constitution  of  this  Grand  Lodge 
and  the  principles  of  Masonry,  and  any  By-Law  in- 
consistent therewith  is  absolutely  void. 

Must  be  Signed. 

Sec.  62.  Every  member  must  sign  the  ''Book  of 
By-Laws"  of  his  Lodge,  with  his  full  name,  at  the 
time  of  receiving  the  third  degree,  and  every  affili- 
ating member  must  likewise  sign  the  By-Laws,  to 
consummate  his  membership. 

.Assessments. 

Sec.  63.  A  Lodge  may,  at  a  Stated  Communi- 
cation, when  previously  summoned  for  the  nurpose, 
tax  or  assess  its  members  for  strictly  Masonic  pur- 
poses, but  for  no  other.  A  failure  to  pay  such  an 
assessment  is  a  failure  to  perform  a  Masonic  duty, 
punishable  upon  conviction  thereof. 

Visitation  of  Lodges  by  Brethren  Regulated. 

Sec.  64.  No  visitor  shall  be  admitted  into  any 
Lodge  without  due  inquiry  and  satisfaction  as  to 
his  good  Masonic  standing:  nor  .shall  he  be  ad- 
mitted if  his  admission  will  disturb  the  harmony 
of  the  Lodge  or  embarrass  its  work.  An  honorary 
member  of  a  Lodge  has  not  the  right  to  visit  said 
Lodge  when  a  member  of  it  objects  thereto. 

Precedence  of  Lodges. 

Sec.  65.  Lodges  shall  take  precedence  accord- 
ing to  the  order  in  which  they  stand  upon  the  Roll 
of  the  Grand  Lodge. 
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Changing  Location. 

Sec.  66.  A  Lodge  shall  not  remove  its  place  of 
meeting  from  the  town,  village,  or  city  named  in  its 
charter,  nor  from  one  place  to  another  in  such 
town,  village,  or  city,  without  the  affirmative  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present,  at  a  Stated 
Communication,  to  attend  which  they  shall  have 
been  required  by  a  summons,  serve'd  at  least  ten 
days  previously,  stating  the  subject  to  be  acted 
upon  at  such  Communication.  The  removal  of  a 
Lodge  from  the  town,  village,  city,  or  portion  of 
a  city  named  in  its  charter,  must  reccivje  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Grand  Lodge  previous  thereto. 

Lodge  Seal  and  Books. 

Sec.  67.  Every  Lodge  shall  have  a  seal,  and 
shall  keep  the  following  books,  to  wit: 

1.  A  Copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Grand 

Lodge. 

2.  A  Book  of  By-Laws,  with  the  signatures  of 

the  members. 
J.    A  Record  Book  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Lodge. 

4.  A  Register  containing  the  name  of  each 

member,  consecutively  numbered,  his 
Grand  Lodge  number,  his  age,  occupa- 
tion, nativity,  and  residence,  with  the 
dates  of  his  initiation,  passing  and  rais- 
ing or  affiliation,  and  also  the  date  of  the 
termination  or  suspension  of  his  mem- 
bership, with  the  cause  thereof,  ms  the 
same  may  occur. 

5.  An  alphabetical  list  of  expulsions,  suspen- 

sions, and  rejections. 

6.  Such  books  as  may  be  necessary  to  present 

clearly  the  receipts  and  accounts  of  the 

Treasurer  and  Secretary. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  Lodge  to  preserve  in  its 
archives  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  as  published  from  year  to  year. 

Failure  to  Meet — Penalty  for. 

Sec.  68.  Every  Lodge  shall  hold  a  communica- 
tion at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  the  neglect  of 
a  Lodge  to  do  so.  or  to  make  returns  and  pay  dues 
for  two  consecutive  years,  shall  subject  it  to  for- 
feiture of  its  charter.  A  Lodge  failing  to  pay  its 
annual  dues  shall  not  be  entitled  to  be  represented 
in  the  Grand  Lodge. 

CHARITY. 

Right  To,  and  How  Furnished. 

Sec.  69.  All  members  of  Lodges  in  good  stand- 
ing, their  wives  and  minor  children,  and  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  of  deceased  members  who  died  in 
good  standing,  have  a  right  to  charitable  relief  from 
such  Lodges  upon  presenting  satisfactory  evidence 
of  their  Masonic  character  or  relations,  and  that 
they  are  in  necessitous  circumstances. 

Appeals  for  Donations  of  Money. 
Sec.  70.    Lodges  shall  not  issue  or  send  out  any 


circular  or  appeal  to  other  Lodges  for  donations 
of  money  for  any  purpose  whatever  unless  the  same 
shall  have  been  submitted  to.  and  officially  ap- 
proved by,  the  Grand  Master. 

Division  of  Funds,  Intoxicating  Liquors,  and  Clan- 
destine Lecturing  Prohibited. 

Sec.  71.  No  Lodge  shall  distribute  its  funds 
among  its  members,  or  introduce  intoxicating  li- 
quors within  its  Lodge-room,  or  any  room  adjoin- 
ing, or  countenance  or  permit  clandestine  lecturing. 

Masonic  Labor  on  Sunday  Prohibited. 

Sec.  72.  No  Lodge  shall  meet  on  Sunday  for 
Masonic  labor,  other  than  the  obsequies  of  a  Ma- 
son. 

Insignia  of  Lodge  Officers. 

Sec.  73.  The  jewels  of  the  officers  of  Lodges  are 
to  be  of  silver  or  white  metal;  the  color  of  their 
aprons  is  to  be  white,  except  as  otherwise  specially 
ordered  or  allowed  by  this  Grand  Lodge. 


ARTICLE    XL— OFFICERS    OF  LODGES- 
POWERS  AND  DUTIES. 

Master's  Duty. 

Sec.  74.  The  Master  of  a  Lodge  has  power,  and 
»t  shall  be  his  duty: 

1.  To  congregate  the  members  of  his  Lodge 

upon  any  emergency. 

2.  To  issue  summonses,  which  must  be  issued 

over  his  written  signature,  or  by  his  or- 
der, and  attested  by  the  written  signature 
of  the  Secretary  under  the  seal  of  the 
Lodge;  and  such  summons  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  brother  summoned,  and 
either  be  handed  to  him  or  sent  through 
the  post-office  to  his  last  known  address. 

3.  To  see  that  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  are 

faithfully  and  punctually  performed,  and 
that  all  reports  and  returns  are  promptly 
made. 

4.  To  discharge  all  the  executive  functions  of 

the  Lodge;  and, 

5.  To  remove  any  appointed  officer  for  just 

cause. 

Vacancy  in  Office  of  Ma.ster. 

Sec.  75  In  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  inabil- 
ity of  the  Master,  or  a  vacancy  in  his  office,  the 
Senior  and  Junior  Wardens  shall,  in  succession, 
succeed  to  his  prerogatives  and  duties  for  all  pur- 
poses, except  such  as  pertain  to  the  installation  of 
officers.  In  the  absence  of  the  Master  and  Wardens 
a  Lodge  cannot  be  opened. 

No  Appeal  from  the  Chair. 

Sec.  76.  From  the  decision  of  the  Master,  or 
Warden  presiding  in  the  absence  of  the  Master, 
there  shall  be  no  appeal  except  to  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter or  Grand  Lodge. 
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Treasurer  s  Duties. 

Sec.  77.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  of 
Lodge: 

1.  To  receive  from  the  Secretary  all  moneys 

paid  into  the  Lodge,  and  give  his  re- 
ceipt therefor. 

2.  To  keep  a  just  and  regular  account  thereof; 

and, 

3.  To  pay  them  out  by  order  of  the  Lodge 

when  so  certified  by  the  Master  and  Sec- 
retary. 

Secretary's  Duties. 

Sec.  78.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
Lodge: 

1.  To  record  the  proceedings  of  the  Lodge, 

under  the  direction  of  the  presiding  offi- 
cer. 

2.  To  receive  all  moneys  paid  into  the  Lodge, 

and  pay  the  same  to  the  Treasurer. 

3.  To  keep  a  register  of  the  members  of  the 

Lodge,  with  a  permanent  number  affixed 
to  each  name,  corresponding  with  the  re- 
turn for  registry  required  by  the  Grand 
Lodge. 

4.  To  register  alphabetically,    in    a  suitable 

book,  all  expulsions,  suspensions,  and  re- 
jections. 

5.  To  report  immediately  to  the  Grand  Secre- 

tary the  name,  age,  occupation,  nativity, 
and  residence  of  every  rejected  candidate 
for  initiation,  with  the  date  of  such  re- 
jection. 

6.  To  make  a  full  and  correct  return  to  the 

Grand  Lodge  annually  of  all  Entered  Ap- 
prentices, Fellow  Crafts,  and  Master  Ma- 
sons made  during  the  year  for  which  the 
return  is  rendered,  with  the  Lodge  num- 
ber, age,  occupation,  nativity,  residence, 
and  dates  of  receiving  such  degrees;  also 
of  all  affiliates  during  the  year,  with  the 
Lodge  number,  age,  occupation,  nativ- 
ity, residence,  date  of  affiliation,  and 
name,  number,  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lodge  from  which  dimitted.  together 
with  full  information  as  to  all  changes 
that  occurred  in  the  membership  of  the 
Lodge  during  the  year,  which  return 
shall  be  made  upon  blanks  furnished  by 
the  Grand  Lodge,  be  certified  to  by  the 
Secretary,  approved  by  the  Master,  and 
transmitted  to  the  Grand  Secretary  be- 
fore the  fifteenth  day  of  January  in  each 
year. 

7.  To  transmit,  immediately  after  every  elec- 

tion, a  certificate  of  the  names  and  resi- 
dences of  the  officers  elected  to  the 
Grand  Secretary,  and  to  the  District 
Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the  District  in 
which  the  Lodge  is  located. 

8.  To  make  a  full  apd  correct  return  annually 

to  the  Di.strict  Deputy  Grand  Master  of 
the  condition  of  the  Lodge  on  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December,  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Grand  Lodge,  to  be  trans- 
mitted on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  May. 


9.  To  report  immediately  to  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary the  expulsion  or  suspension  of  a 
member  by  the  Lodge,  stating  the  cause 
of  such  expulsion  or  suspension. 

10.  To  certify  and  affix  the  seal  of  the  Lodge  to 

all  returns  and  certificates  of  election 
made  to  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  to  the 
District  Deputy  Grand  Master;  and, 

11.  To  attest  the  official  signature  of  the  Mas- 

ter to  all  other  Masonic  documents,  when 
necessary. 

Officers  of  Lodge  Generally. 

Sec.  79.  The  officers  shall  be  subject,  in  all 
things  relating  to  their  official  duties,  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Master  or  presiding  officer. 

ARTICLE     XII.— MINUTES  APPROVED. 
NOT  TO  BE  CHANGED. 

Sec.  80.  The  minutes  of  every  Communication, 
stated  or  special,  shall  be  read,  corrected,  if  neces- 
sary, and  approved  by  the  Lodge  before  it  is  closed, 
and  when  so  approved  they  cannot  be  altered  or  ex- 
punged. Should  it  appear  that  an  error  had  been 
made  in  the  record,  a  minute  explaining  or  correct- 
ing the  same  may  be  added  thereto  by  vote  of  the 
Lodge  at  a  subsequent  Communication. 

Sec.  81.  The  proceedings  of  a  Lodge  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Grand  Lodge  whenever  required. 

ARTICLE  XIII.— RESIGNATIONS.  VACAN- 
CIES IN  OFFICE.  HOW  AND  WHEN 
SUPPLIED. 

Tenure  of  Office. 

Sec.  82.  Neither  Master  nor  Wardens  can  re- 
sign, and  every  officer  shall  hold  his  office  until  his 
successor  shall  have  been  installed,  unless  his  office 
becomes  vacant,  as  provided  in  the  next  section. 

Vacancies — How  Made. 

Sec.  83.  A  vacancy  in  office  in  a  Lodge  can  only 
occur — 

1.  By  death. 

2.  By  resignation  of  another  than  Master  or 

Wardens. 

3.  By  election  and  installation  of  the  holder 

of  such  office  to  fill  another  office  in  the 
Lodge,  but  this  shall  not  apply  to  Mas- 
ter and  Wardens. 

4.  By  expulsion,  or  by  suspension  for  a  time 

extending  beyond  the  next  annual  elec- 
tion, or  by  removal  from  office. 

Vacancies — How  Filled. 

Sec.  84.  A  vacancy  in  an  elective  office,  except 
that  of  Master  or  Wardens,  may  be  filled  by  ballot 
at  any  Stated  Communication,  upon  due  notice  to 
the  members.  A  vacancy  in  an  appointed  office 
may  be  filled  at  any  time.  In  case  the  offices  of 
Master  and  Wardens  become  vacant,  the  Secretary 
shall  immediately  notify  the  Grand  Master  of  that 
fact,  who  shall  issue  a  dispensation  to  the  District 
Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the  District  in  which  the 
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Lodge  is  located,  directing  the  assembling  of  the 
Lodge,  the  holding  of  an  election  to  fill  the  vacan- 
cies, and  the  installation  of  the  officers. 

ARTICLE  XIV.— DISSOLUTION  OF  LODG- 
ES, AND  SURRENDER  OF  AND  FOR- 
FEITURE OF  CHARTERS. 

Sec.  85.  A  Lodge  can  be  dissolved  only  by  the 
surrender  or  forfeiture  of  its  charter. 

Sec.  86.  The  charter  of  a  Lodge  can  be  surren- 
dered only  when  there  cannot  be  found  among  its 
members  seven  brethren,  duly  qualified,  desirous 
of  retaining  the  same. 

Sec.  87.    A  Lodge  may  forfeit  its  charter  by: 

1.  Contumacy  to  the  authority  of  the  Grand 

Master  or  Grand  Lodge. 

2.  Departure  from  the  original  plan  of  Ma- 

sonry and  Ancient  Landmarks. 

3.  Disobedience  to  the  Constitution  or  Laws. 

4.  Ceasing  to  meet  for  one  year;  and, 

5.  Neglecting  to  make  returns  and  pay  dues 

for  two  consecutive  years. 

Sec.  88.  The  charter  of  a  Lodge  shall  not  be 
declared  forfeited  except  upon  charges  regularly 
made  in  Grand  Lodge,  at  its  Annual  Communica- 
tion, of  which  charges  due  notice  shall  be  given  to 
the  Lodge,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  it  of  being 
heard  in  its  defense. 

Sec.  89.  The  surrender  of  a  charter^  when  ap- 
proved, or  the  forfeiture  of  a  charter,  when  declared 
by  the  Grand  Lodge,  shall  be  conclusive  upon  the 
Lodge  and  its  members,  and  all  the  property  of  the 
Lodge  shall  become  the  property  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  must,  on  demand,  be  surrendered  to  the 
Grand  Lodge,  or  its  authorized  agent,  by  the  per- 
son or  persons  having  its  custody. 

Sec.  90.  The  charter  of  a  Lodge  may  be  sus- 
pended by  the  Grand  Lodge  or  Grand  Master  at 
any  time,  upon  proper  cause  shown:  which  suspen- 
sion, when  made  by  the  Grand  Master,  shall  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  next  Annual  Communication  of 
the  Grand  Lodge. 

ARTICLE  XV.— LODGES  UNDER  DISPEN- 
SATION. 

Dispensation  for  New  Lodge. 

Sec.  91.  A  Dispensation  to  form  a  new  Lodge 
in  the  State  of  New  York  shall  not  be  issued  to  a 
less  number  than  seven  Master  Masons:  nor  with- 
out the  recommendation  of  all  the  Lodges  whose 
jurisdiction  would  be  affected  by  such  new  Lodge, 
except  in  cities:  nor  in  any  city  except  upon  the 
recommendation  of  at  least  a  majority  of  all  the 
Lodges  in  such  city,  unless  such  city  shall  consist 
of  more  than  one  ^^asonic  District,  in  which  case 
the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Lodges  in  the  Dis- 
trict in  which  it  is  sought  to  locate  such  new  Lodge 
shall  he  sufficient:  nor  within  four  months  next 
preceding  an  Annual  Communication,  nor  without 
the  certificate  of  a  chartered  Lodge,  whose  juris- 
diction would  be  affected  by  such  new  Lodge,  that 
the  proposed  Master  and  Wardens  of  such  new 
Lodge  have  exhibited  their  work  in  the  three  de- 
grees of  Ancient  Craft  Masonry  in  said  chartered 
Lodge,  and  that  such  proposed  Master  and  War- 


dens are  well  skilled  in  the  said  work,  and  are  com- 
petent to  confer  said  degrees  and  impart  the  lec- 
tures thereof,  nor  without  a  good  and  sufficient 
certificate  that  each  of  the  affiliated  petitioners  for 
such  Dispensation  has  paid  all  dues  to  the  char- 
tered Lodge  of  which  he  is  a  member,  up  to  the 
close  of  the  year  in  which  the  next  Annual  Session 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  is  to  be  held;  nor  unless  the 
certificate  of  dimission,  or  its  equivalent,  of  each  of 
the  unaffiliated  petitioners  accompanies  such  peti- 
tion, provided  that  where  a  single  Lodge  refuses  to 
give  its  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Lodge,  the  Grand  Master  may,  in  his  judgment,  is- 
sue a  dispensation  without  such  consent. 

Petition  for  Dispensation — Who  May  not  Join  In. 

Sec.  92.  An  elected  officer  of  a  Lodge  shall  not 
be  a  petitioner  for  a  Dispensation  to  form  a  new 
Lodge,  and  a  member  of  a  Lodge  under  the  juris- 
diction of  another  Grand  Lodge  shall  not  be  a 
petitioner  for  a  Dispensation  to  form  a  new  Lodge 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Powers  of  a  Lodge  under  Dispensation. 

Sec.  93.  A  Lodge  under  Dispensation  cannot 
elect  or  install  its  officers,  or  be  represented  in 
Grand  Lodge,  but  it  possesses  all  other  powers  and 
privileges,  and  must  perform  all  the  other  duties  of 
a  chartered  Lodge,  except  that  it  need  not  have  a 
.seal. 

Expiration  of  Dispensation. 

Sec.  94.  All  Dispensations  to  form  new  Lodgen 
shall  expire  on  the  15th  day  of  May  in  each  year. 

Effect  of  Petitioning  for  Dispensatioji. 

Sec.  95.  If  a  member  of  a  chartered  Lodge  join 
in  a  petition  for  a  Dispensation  to  form  a  new 
l-odge;  and  such  Dispensation  be  granted,  his 
membership  in  such  chartered  Lodge  shall  be  in 
abeyance  until  the  expiration  of  the  Dispensation; 
unless  before  that  time  he  shall  have  resumed  full 
membership  in  the  chartered  Lodge  by.  withdraw- 
ing from  the  new  Lodge.  If  he  shall  not  have 
withdrawn  from  the  new  Lodge  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Dispensation,  and  the  new  Lodge  shall 
not  be  continued  by  a  charter,  his  membership  in 
the  first  above-mentioned  Lodge  shall  be  resumed. 
The  Grand  Secretary,  immediately  on  such  new 
Lodge  being  constituted,  shall  notify  all  chartered 
Lodges  to  which  any  of  its  members  belonged  when 
joining  in  the  original  petition  aforesaid,  of  the 
granting  of  such  charter  and  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Lodge  thereunder,  with  the  names  of  such  orig- 
inal petitioners  as  continued  their  membership  in 
such  newly  constituted  Lodge. 

Membership  in  New  Lodge. 

Sec.  96.  All  members  of  a  Lodge  under  Dispen- 
sation at  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  Dispen- 
sation, shall  be  deemed  members  of  such  Lodge 
when  it  shall  be  duly  chartered  and  constituted. 
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When  Charter  May  Be  Granted 

Sec.  97.  Xo  charter  shall  be  issued  for  the  con- 
stitution of  a  new  Lodge  unless  such  new  Lodge 
shall  have  given  proof  of  its  skill  and  ability  by 
Work  under  a  Dispensation,  which  shall  be  certi- 
fied by  the  Grand  Lecturer  or  Assistant  Grand  Lec- 
turer, and  District  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the 
District  in  which  the  Lodge  is  to  be  located:  nor 
unless  said  Dispensation  and  an  attested  transcript 
of  all  the  proceedings  of  such  Lodge,  including  a 
copy  of  the  By-Laws  thereof,  shall  have  been  deliv- 
ered to  the  Grand  Lodge;  nor  unless  they  shall 
show  that,  as  a  Lodge  under  Dispensation,  they  are 
clear  of  all  indebtedness,  and  that  they  have  se- 
cured and  prepared  a  suitable  and  safe  place  for 
meeting  as  a  Lodge. 

ARTICLE  XVL— LODGE  MEMBERSHIP. 

How  Acquired. 

Sec.  98.  Membership  in  a  Lodge  shall  be  ac- 
quired by  a  brother  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  By  having  been  named  one  of  the  persons 

to  whom  was  granted  the  Charter  under 
which  the  Lodge  is  constituted. 

2.  By  having  been  accepted  by  the  Lodge  as 

a  candidate,  and  afterward  having  re- 
ceived the  third  degree. 

And  every  brother  receiving  that  de- 
gree shall  be  deemed  a  meober  of  the 
Lodge  by  which  he  shall  have  been  ac- 
cepted (if  it  shall  then  exist),  and  it  shall 
be  his  duty,  immediately  after  receiving 
such  degree,  to  sign  the  By-Laws  of  such 
Lodge. 

3.  An   Entered  Apprentice  or   Fellow  Craft 

made  by  a  Lodge  which  shall  have 
ceased  to  exist  may  apply  to  any  Lodge 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  he  re- 
sides for  the  remaining  degrees  or  de- 
gree: and.  if  the  Lodge  accept  his  appli- 
cation, .shall  become  a  member  of  such 
Lodge,  and  sign  its  By-Laws  on  receiv- 
ing the  third  degree:  and. 

4.  By  regular  affiliation:  but  no  Master  Ma- 

son shall  become  a  member  of  a  Lodge 
other  than  that  in  which,  or  at  the  re- 
que.st  or  upon  the  consent  of  which,  he 
received  the  third  degree,  unless  it  shall 
appear  that  he  is  not  indebted  to  any 
Lodge  for  dues  or  assessments,  and  that 
no  charges  of  unmasonic  conduct  are 
pending  against  him. 

The  petition  of  a  non-affiliated  Mason 
for  membership  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  dimit  or  other  satisfactorv  evidence  of 
honorable  discharge  from  the  Lodge  of 
which  he  was  la.st  a  member. 

Dual  Membership  Forbidden. — Honorary  Member- 
ship Permitted. 

Sec.  99.  Xo  Mason  shall  be  a  member  of  two 
Lodges  at  the  same  time:  provided,  however,  that  a 
Lodge  at  a  Stated  Communication,  and  bv  unani- 
mous ballot,  upon  a  proposition  received  at  the 
previous  Stated  Communication,  may  confer  hon- 


orary membership  upon  any  Master  Mason  who. 
at  that  time,  shall  be  a  member  in  good  standing 
of  some  I^odge:  but  an  honorary-  member  of  a 
Lodge  shall  not  vote  therein. 

Honorary  Membership  Dependent  on  Active  Mem- 
bership. 

Sec.  100.  Honorary-  membership  in  a  Lodge  de- 
pends entirely  on  active  membership  in  some  other 
Lodge.  It  carries  with  it  no  rights  or  privileges  in 
the  Lodge  wherein  it  is  conferred,  and  imposes 
no  duties:  an  honorar>'  member  who  gives  up  active 
membership  is  subject  to  the  disabilities  of  an  un- 
affiliate, the  honorary  membership  being  held  in 
abeyance  until  he  is  again  affiliated. 

Change  of  Membership. 

Sec.  101.  A  member  of  a  Lodge  may  present  his 
petition  to  another  Lodge  for  affiliation  therein, 
and  such  last-mentioned  Lodge  may  receive  the  pe- 
tition, and  if  received  it  must  be  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  Investigation,  and  upon  the  report  of 
the  Committee  may  take  a  ballot,  and  if  thereupon 
such  petition  be  accepted,  the  brother  shall  become 
a  member  of  the  Lodge  so  accepting  him  when  it 
shall  receive  a  certificate  that  such  brother  has  been 
regularly  discharged  from  membership  in  the  first- 
m.entioned  Lodge,  and  he  shall  have  sigped  the  By- 
Laws  of  the  Lodge  accepting  him.  Failing  to  sign 
the  By-Laws  of  the  accepting  Lodge  within  three 
months  from  the  date  of  the  dimit,  the  dimit  shall 
become  null  and  void.  The  Secretary  of  the  ac- 
cepting Lodge  shall  at  once  notify  the  Lodge 
granting  the  dimit  when  the  brother  has  consum- 
mated his  membership,  or  return  the  dimit  if  the 
brother  has  not  consummated  his  membership 
within  the  prescribed  time. 

Dimits — How  Issued. 

Sec.  102.  Xo  member  shall  be  permitted  to 
Dimit  from  the  Lodge  of  which  he  is  a  member 
until  he  shall  present  a  certificate  from  some  Lodge 
that  he  has  petitioned  for  membership  and  been 
elected  therein.  On  presentation  of  .such  certificate, 
and  upon  the  written  request  of  the  brother,  the 
Lodge,  at 'a  Stated  Communication,  shall,  if  the 
member  is  not  an  elected  officer  of  or  indebted  to 
the  Lodge,  or  under  charges,  issue  a  certificate  of 
Dimit.  which  shall  not  be  delivered  to  the  brother, 
but  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary,  to  the 
Lodge  from  which  such  certificate  of  petition  came: 
which  Dimit  shall  not  become  oi>erative.  or  the 
brother's  membership  in  the  Lodge  issuing  the 
Dimit  terminated,  until  notice  has  been  received 
that  the  brother  has  consummated  membership  in 
the  other  Lodge  by  signing  the  By-Laws  thereof. 
Provided,  that  when  any  member  shall  become  a 
resident  of  another  Grand  Lodge  jurisdiction,  a 
Dimit  may  be  granted  to  him  direct  and  without 
compliance  with  the  foregoing  provisions. 

Withdrawal  from  Membership. 

Sec.  103.  Any  member  of  a  Lodge  against  whom 
charges  are  not  pending,  and  whose  dues  and  in- 
debtedness to  the  Lodge  are  paid,  mjjy  withdraw 
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from  membership  by  presenting  a  written  applica- 
tion therefor  at  a  Stated  Communication.  The 
Lodge  shall  grant  the  request  of  the  brother  by 
dropping  his  name  from  the  rolls,  and  his  member- 
ship shall  thereby  be  terminated,  and  he  shall  be 
subject  to  the  disabilities  of  a  non-affiiliated  Master 
Mason.  A  brother  thus  dropped  from  the  roll  of 
a  Lodge  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  setting 
forth  the  fact. 

Non-Affiliation  for  One  Year  and  Over. 

Sec.  104.  Any  brother  who  shall  remain  a  non- 
affiliated Mason  within  this  jurisdiction  one  year  or 
more  shall  not  be  allowed  to  visit  any  Lodge,  or 
join  in  a  Masonic  procession,  nor  be  entitled  to 
receive  Masonic  relief  or  burial. 

Lodge  Dues — Penalty  for  Non-Payment. 

Sec.  105.  A  Lodge  shall  have  power  to  enact 
By-Laws  requiring  and  regulating  the  payment  of 
Lodge  dues,  and  providing  a  penalty  for  non-pay- 
ment thereof,  which  penalty  shall  be  unaffiliation; 
but  such  penalty  shall  not  be  inflicted  except  for  the 
non-payment  of  at  least  one  year's  dues,  nor  until 
the  brother  shall  have  been  duly  summoned  thirty 
days  previous  to  pay  said  one  year's  dues.  Any 
such  unaffiliated  brother  may  be  restored  to  mem- 
bership at  any  Stated  Communication,  by  a  major- 
ity vote,  taken  by  show  of  hands,  provided  the 
amount  due  at  the  time  of  such  unaffiliation  shall 
have  been  paid;  but  until  so  restored,  the  brother 
so  unaffiliated  shall  not  be  allowed  to  visit  any 
Lodge,  or  join  in  a  Masonic  procession,  or  be  en- 
titled to  receive  Masonic  relief  or  burial. 

Suspended  Members  Liable  for  Dues. 

Sec.  106.  Suspension,  after  due  Masonic  trial, 
shall  not  relieve  the  member  from  payment  of  Lodge 
dues,  or  the  Lodge  from  Grand  Lodge  dues  upon 
such  member. 


ARTICLE  XVIL— CANDID.\TES. 
Jurisdiction  Over. 

Sec.  107.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  Lodge  over  can- 
didates for  initiation  extends  over  all  persons  resid- 
ing nearer  to  it  by  an  air  line  than  to  any  other 
Lodge  within  this  jurisdiction,  except  that  if  there 
be  more  than  one  Lodge  in  a  village  or  city,  those 
Lodges  shall  have  equal  jurisdiction;  and  that 
Lodges  in  the  counties  of  New  York  and  Kings, 
as  said  counties  were  constituted  Jan.  i,  1897.  shall 
have  jurisdiction  only  over  all  candidates  resident 
in  those  counties,  which  jurisdiction  shall  be  equal. 

Sec.  108.  A  Lodge  shall  not  initiate  any  candi- 
date who  is  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  Yor.k, 
unless  he  has  been  such  resident  for  twelve  months 
next  preceding  the  date  of  the  petition  for  such 
initiation,  and  for  four  months  a  resident  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lodge  to  which  he  petitions; 
and  no  Lodge  shall  initiate  any  candidate  who  is  not 
a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  has  not 
been  a  resident  of  its  jurisdiction  for  at  least  four 
months,  without  the  consent  of  the  Lodge  under 


the  jurisdiction  of  which  such  candidate  resides  or 
has  last  previously  resided;  provided,  however,  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  persons  in  the  United 
States  Military  or  Naval  service. 

Petitions. 

Sec.  109.  A  Lodge  shall  not  initiate  a  person 
except  upon  his  petition.  A  petition  for  initiation 
must  be  signed  by  the  petitioner,  and  by  a  member 
of  the  Lodge  petitioned,  and  shall  not  be  received 
unless  the  petitioner  shall  have  answered  therein 
the  following  questions: 

What  is  your  full  name? 

What  is  your  age? 

Where  were  you  born? 

Where  do  you  reside? 

What  is  your  occupation? 

Have  you  resided  in  the  State  of  New  York  the 
twelve  months  last  past? 

Have  you  ever,  to  your  knowledge  or  bcli«f, 
presented  a  petition  to  any  Masonic  Lodge?  If  so, 
when  and  in  what  Lodge? 

Have  you  ever,  to  your  knowledge  or  belief, 
been  rejected  in  any  Masonic  Lodge?  If  so,  when 
and  in  what  Lodge? 

Do  you  believe  in  the  existence  of  one  ever  living 
and  true  God? 

Do  you  know  of  any  physical,  legal,  or  moral 
reason  which  should  prevent  you  from  becoming  a 
Freemason? 

Have  you  resided  in  the  town,  village  or  city  in 
which  you  now  reside  for  four  months  last  past? 

Petitions  Received  Only  at  Stated  Communications. 

Sec.  no.  A  petition  for  initiation  or  affiliation 
shall  not  be  received  by  a  Lodge  except  at  a  Stated 
Communication,  and  when  received  it  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  an  Investigating  Committee  of  not  less 
than  three  members,  whose  report  thereon  must  be 
in  writing  in  terms  "favorable"  or  "unfavorable"; 
and  no  report  of  an  Investigating  Committee  shall 
be  received  until  at  least  two  weeks  after  such  peti- 
tion shall  have  been  referred. 

When  Petitions  Cannot  be  Withdrawn. 

Sec.  III.  A  petition  for  initiation,  after  having 
been  received  and  referred,  cannot  be  withdrawn, 
but  must  be  acted  upon  by  report  of  Committee 
and  a  ballot;  and  an  adverse  ballot  cannot  be  re- 
considered under  any  circumstances  in  less  than 
twelve  months  thereafter,  and  then  only  on  a  new 
petition  of  the  candidate. 

A  petition  for  affiliation  may  be  withdrawn  be- 
fore it  has  been  balloted  upon. 

A  petition  wrongfully  presented  and  referred 
must  be  returned  as  soon  as  the  error  is  discovered. 

Ballot  Must  be  Unanimous,  and  at  Stated  Com- 
munication Only. 

Sec.  112.  The  ballot  on  a  petition  for  initiation, 
or  for  affiliation,  can  be  taken  only  at  a  Stated 
Communication,  and  unless  the  ballot  is  unanimous 
in  favor  of  the  petitioner  he  shall  be  declared  re- 
jected. 
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Every  Member  Must  Vote. 

Sec.  113.  Every  member  of  a  Lodge  present  at 
any  balloting  therein  for  initiation,  advancement,  or 
affiliation  must  vote. 

Discussion  of  Petitioners  Forbidden. 

Sec.  114.  No  discussion  upon  the  merits  of  a 
petitioner  for  initiation,  passing  or  raising  shall  be 
allowed  in  the  Lodge. 

Balloting  Begun  Must  be  Completed. 

Sec.  115.  The  balloting  on  a  petition  cannot  l)e 
postponed  or  adjourned,  but  when  once  commenced 
must  be  completed,  and  the  result  thereof  declared. 

Rejected  Candidate. 

Sec.  116.  A  Lodge  shall  not  initiate  any  person 
without  due  inquiry  into  his  character,  nor  without 
being  satisfied,  in  a  Masonic  manner,  that  he  has 
not  been  previously  rejected.  If  it  shall  be  as- 
certained that  a  person,  being  a  petitioner  for  in- 
itiation, has  been  rejected,  then  no  Lodge  shall 
initiate  him  until  the  expiration  of  twelve  months 
after  such  rejection. 

Ballot  for  Each  Degree. 

Sec.  117.  A  ballot  for  each  degree  is  an  un^ 
deniable  right  if  demanded,  and  if  after  a  candidate 
has  been  accepted,  and  before  he  has  been  initiated, 
a  new  ballot  be  demanded,  it  must  be  taken,  and 
if  such  ballot  result  in  a  rejection,  it  shall  have  the 
same  eflFect  as  if  it  had  occurred  when  such  can- 
didate was  accepted.  If,  after  a  brother  has  been 
initiated,  any  member  shall  demand  a  ballot  upon 
his  advancement,  and  such  ballot  result  in  a  re- 
jection, the  brother  may  be  proposed  for  advance- 
ment at  any  subsequent  Stated  Communication  of 
the  Lodge;  the  proposition  must  lie  over  at  least 
to  the  next  Stated  Communication,  and  a  clear  bal- 
lot must  be  had  before  the  brother  can  be  ad- 
vanced. No  written  or  verbal  objection  shall  have 
the  effect  to  reject  the  petition  of  a  candidate  or  the 
advancement  of  a  brother.  An  objection,  however, 
must  be  respected,  and  will  defer  the  initiation  of  a 
candidate  or  the  advancement  of  a  brother  until  a 
subsequent  Communication  of  the  Lodge.  The 
name  of  a  brother  objecting  or  making  a  demand 
for  a  new  ballot,  as  herein  provided,  shall  not  be 
entered  on  the  minutes. 

Violating  Secrecy  of  Ballot  a  Masonic  Ofifense. 

Sec.  118.  Any  brother  who  shall  in  any  way 
make  known  the  kind  of  ballot  cast  by  himself  or 
another  on  an  application  for  the  degrees  of  Ma- 
sonry, or  any  of  them,  or  for  affiliation,  or  if.  after 
any  such  balloting  as  aforesaid,  at  which  such  ap- 
plication has  been  rejected,  any  brother  shall  in  any 
way  declare  that  he  or  any  other  brother  cast  a 
certain  kind  of  ballot  at  such  balloting,  or  shall  de- 
clare that  any  specified  or  indicated  number  of  white 
balls  or  ballots,  or  black  balls  or  ballots.  vva«;  cast 
at  any  balloting  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  deemed 
a  Masonic  offense,  and  such  brother  so  offending 


may,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  suspended  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  one  year.  On  the  trial  of  a 
brother  for  any  offense  specified  in  this  section, 
it  shall  not  be  permitted  to  prove  the  kind  of  ballot 
cast  by  any  brother,  nor  the  number  of  white  balls 
or  ballots,  or  black  balls  or  ballots,  cast  at  any 
such  balloting. 

Misrepresentation   Punishable  by   Suspension  or 
Expulsion. 

Sec.  119.  If  at  any  time  it  shall  be  charged  that 
a  Mason  made  any  misrepresentation  to  the  Lodge 
in  which  he  shall  have  been  initiated,  or  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  Investigation  appointed  by  such  Lodge, 
or  used  any  concealment  or  deceit  in  relation  to 
his  initiation,  he  may  be  tried  therefor,  and,  if 
found  guilty,  may  be  punished  by  suspension  or 
expulsion.  If,  however,  such  concealment  or  de- 
ceit relates  in  any  wise  to  any  previous  application 
for  initiation  in  this  or  any  other  Masonic  juris- 
diction, the  punishment  therefor  shall  be  expul- 
sion. 

ARTICLE  XVIII.— CONFERRING  DEGREES. 
Fees. 

Sec.  120.  A  Lodge  shall  not  make  a  Mason  for 
a  sum  less  than  twenty  dollars,  or  upon  credit. 
The  second  and  third  degrees  shall  be  conferred 
without  fee. 

Number  of  Candidates  Limited. 

Sec.  121.  A  Lodge  shall  not  initiate,  pass,  or 
raise  more  than  five  candidates  in  one  day. 

Two  Weeks'  Interval  Between  Degrees. 

Sec.  122.  A  Lodge  shall  not  confer  the  second 
degree  or  the  third  degree  on  the  same  candidate 
at  a  less  interval  than  two  weeks  from  the  time  of 
conferring  the  preceding  degree. 

Suitable  Proficiency  Required. 

Sec.  123.  A  brother  shall  not  be  passed  to  the 
degree  of  Fellow  Craft,  or  raised  to  the  degree  of 
Master  Mason,  without  proof  of  suitable  proficiency 
in  the  preceding  degree,  ascertained  from  an  ex- 
amination in  open  Lodge,  or  by  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose. 

Advancement  in  Other  Lodges  Restricted. 

Sec.  124.  An  officer  or  other  member  of  a 
Lodge  sliall  not  be  permitted  to  procure  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  brother  in  any  other  Lodge  than 
that  in  which  such  brother  was  initiated,  except 
by  direction  of  the  Lodge,  in  writing,  and  over  its 
seal. 

E.  \.  and  F.  C.  from  Without  Jurisdiction — How 
Raised. 

Sec.  125.  An  Entered  .Apprentice  or  Fellow 
Craft,  of  any  other  Grand  Lodge  jurisdiction,  shall 
not  be  passed  or  raised  in  any  Lodge  under  the 
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jurisdiction  of  this  Grand  Lodge,  unless  the  con- 
sent of  the  Lodge  in  which  he  was  initiated  or 
passed  shall  have  been  obtained,  .  provided  said 
Lodge  continue  in  existence. 


ARTICLE  XIX.— DISQPLINE. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 

Sec.  126.  The  Grand  Lodge  shall  have  original 
jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  its  Con- 
stitution and  Laws,  and  to  hear  and  determine 
charges  which  may  be  preferred  against  an  un- 
affiliated or  non-affiliated  Mason,  and  all  matters 
of  controversy  which  may  arise  between  Lodges, 
or  between  a  Lodge  and  its  Master,  or  between  a 
Lodge  and  a  member  or  the  members  of  another 
Lodge,  or  members  of  different  Lodges;  and  when 
charges  are  preferred  in  any  of  the  foregoing  cases, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Grand  Master,  or  Dis- 
trict Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the  district  in  which 
the  offense  or  controversy  shall  arise,  to  appoint 
by  his  warrant  a  Commission,  consisting  of  not 
more  than  five  nor  less  than  three  disinterested 
brethren,  who  shall  have  attained  the  rank  of  Mas- 
ter, and  shall  hail  from  at  least  three  different 
Lodges,  to  hear  and  determine  the  same. 

Charges  Against  the  Master. 

Sec.  127.  Charges  against  the  Master,  of  a  Lodge 
for  official  misconduct,  while  holding  the  office  of 
Master,  shall  be  presented  to  the  Grand  Master  or 
the  Grand  Lodge  only  during  the  term  of  said 
Master  or  within  one  year  thereafter. 

The  Trial. 

Sec.  128.  After  service  of  the  charges  against  a 
brother,  the  Commissioners  shall  appoint  a  time 
and  place  for  the  trial,  convenient  to  the  parties, 
and  cause  the  parties  and  their  witnesses  to  be  sum- 
moned; and  any  Master  of  a  Lodge  may  issue  a 
summons  for  witnesses  at  the  request  of  either 
party. 

Report  of  Commissioners. 

Sec.  129.  When  the  trial  is  concluded  the  Com- 
missioners shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  make  their 
report  of  the  facts  found  by  them,  and  their  deter- 
mination upon  the  matter,  and  give  notice  thereof 
to  each  of  the  parties,  and  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
missioners must  concur  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Commission,  a  copy  of  which  report  must  be  filed 
with  the  Grand  Secretary. 

Appeal. 

Sec.  130.  The  decision  of  the  Commissioners 
shall  be  final  unless  an  appeal  shall  be  taken  there- 
from to  the  Grand  Master  or  Grand  Lodge  within 
six  months:  in  which  case  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Commissioners,  upon  receiving  notice  of  such 
appeal,  to  transmit  their  report,  together  with  all 
the  papers  and  proceedings  in  the  case,  to  the 
Grand  Secretary,  unless  they  have  already  filed  a 
copy.    The  appellant  shall  also,  within  thirty  days 


after  notice  of  the  decision,  give  notice  of  intention 
to  appeal  to  the  opposing  party.  The  decision  of 
the  Grand  Master  shall  be  final,  unless  a  further 
appeal  be  taken  within  thirty  days  after  notice 
thereof. 

Appeal — Papers  Referred  to  Chief  Commissioner. 

Sec.  131.  When  notice  of  appeal  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  shall  have  been  filed  with  the  Grand  Sec- 
retary, that  officer  shall  immediately,  or  as  soon 
as  received,  send  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  all 
papers  and  reports  having  reference  to  the  case. 

Decision  of  Grand  Lodge  Final. 

Sec.  132.  The  appeal  shall  be  heard  before  the 
Commission  of  Appeals  during  the  session  of  tne 
Grand  Lodge,  and  the  decision  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
upon  the  report  of  said  Commission  shall  be  con- 
clusive upon  all  parties. 

Jurisdiction  of  a  Lodge. 

Sec.  133.  A  Lodge  shall  have,  with  the  Grand 
Lodge,  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  any  unaffiliated 
or  non-affiliated  Mason  residing  within  its  terri- 
torial jurisdiction,  and  original  jurisdiction  over 
any  Entered  Apprentice  made  or  Fellow  Craft 
passed  therein,  and  over  any  of  its  members  except 
its  Master,  and  members  against  whom  charges  are 
preferred  by  members  of  other  Lodges.  After 
charges  have  been  preferred  and  received  by  a 
Lodge,  a  Commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Master,  consisting  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more 
than  five  members  of  the  said  Lodge,  to  take  testi- 
mony in  the  case  and  report  the  same  to  the  Lodge 
for  its  judgment.  The  decision  of  the  Lodge  shall 
be  final,  unless  an  appeal  be  taken  therefrom  to  tne 
Grand  Master  or  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  proceeded 
with  in  manner  prescribed  in  Sec.  130. 

Expenses  of  Trial. 

Sec.  134.  The  expenses  which  may  be  incurred 
by  the  Commissioners  in  conducting  a  Masonic  trial 
shall  be  borne  by  one  or  both  of  the  parties  to  the 
controversy,  as  may  be  determined  the  Commis- 
sioners and  set  forth  in  their  report.  ancT  payment 
of  such  expenses  may  be  enforced  by  proper  Ma- 
sonic discipline,  subject  to  a  like  rijzht  of  appeal, 
to  be  taken  by  an  aggrieved  party  within  the  time, 
and  proceeded  with  in  manner  prescribed  in  Sec. 
130. 

Charges  May  be  Dismissed. 

Sec.  135.  Charges  preferred,  which  if  proven 
would  not  constitute  a  Masonic  offense,  may  be  and 
should  be  dismissed  by  the  Lodge  or  officer  to 
whom  the  same  may  have  been  preferred. 

Trials  and  Appeals— How  Conducted. 

Sec.  136.  All  trials  of  charges  preferred  and  ao- 
peals  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Constitution,  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
**The  Code  of  Procedure*'  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 
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Penalties. 

Sec.  137.  The  penalties  for  a  violation  of  Ma- 
sonic law  shall  be:  First,  reprimand  or  censure; 
second,  suspension  from  all  the  rights  of  Masonry, 
which  shall  be  for  a  definite  time;  and,  third,  ex- 
pulsion. 

Lodge  May  Restore  Expelled  Member. 

Sec.  138.  A  Lodge  having  expelled  a  member, 
may  restore  such  expelled  Mason  to  the  rights  of 
Masonry  at  any  Stated  Communication  and  by  a 
majority  vote,  notice  of  a  motion  to  do  so  having 
been  made  at  a  preceding  Stated  Communication, 
and  a  Lodge  may  terminate  a  sentence  of  suspen- 
sion at  any  Stated  Communication.  Provided, 
however,  that  such  restoration  shall  not  be  made 
when  the  Grand  Lodfre  shall  have  affirmed  the  de- 
cision on  appeal. 

After  One  Year  Grand  Lodge  May  Restore. 

Sec.  139.  The  Grand  Lodire  shall  have  power  to 
restore  an  expelled  Mason  to  the  rights  of  Masonry 
after  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of 
the  sentence,  provided  he  shall  have  filed  with  the 
Grand  Secretary,  at  least  thirty  days  before  the 
annual  session  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  a  petition  which 
shall  contain  a  copy  of  the  complaint  upon  which 
he  was  tried  and  a  statement  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  seeks  restoration;  and  provided,  further, 
that  the  petition  be  accompanied  by  the  favorable 
recommendation  of  the  Lodge  from  which  he  was 
expelled,  obtained  at  a  Stated  Communication  to 


which  the  members  thereof  had  been  duly  sum- 
moned. 

Membership  After  Expulsion. 

Sec.  140.  Any  brother  who  has  been  expelled, 
and  afterwards  restored  to  the  rights  of  Masonry, 
may  present  his  petition  for  affiliation  to  any  Lodge. 

ARTICLE  XX.— OF  AMENDMENTS. 

Sec.  141.  No  amendment  to  this  Constitution 
shall  be  made,  or  have  any  effect,  until  it  shall  have 
been  proposed  in  Grand  Lodge  at  its  Annual  Com- 
munication, and  had  been  adopted  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  at  the  same  Communication,  and  then 
again  adopted  in  like  manner  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  at  the  next  succeeding  Annual  Com- 
munication— or,  in  addition  to  the  adoption 
thereof  at  one  such  Annual  Communication,  it  shall, 
during  the  next  year  succeeding,  and  ^before  the 
next  Annual  Communication  thereaftfer,  be  adopted 
by  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  Lodges 
within  this  jurisdiction — to  take  effect  as  soon  as 
such  consent  is  promulgated  by  the  Grand  Master. 
If  any  such  amendment  be  adopted,  it  shall  be 
appended  to  the  published  proceedings  at  the  end, 
under  the  caption  "Proposed  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution,"  and  sent  with  the  printed  proceed- 
ings to  all  the  Lodges  in  the  jurisdiction.  Pro- 
vided that  sub-division  12,  of  Section  43  of  this 
Constitution  shall  only  be  amended  as  therein 
specified. 

All  former  Constitutions,  statutes,  and  decisions 
are  hereby  repealed. 
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CHAPTER  L 


HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION. 


I"  JN  taking  a  historical  survey  of 
Freemasonry  in  the  Empire  State 
there  is  no  part  so  utterly  bar- 
M  ren  of  details,  so  unreliable,  so 
unauthentic  as  that  connected  with  the  intro- 
duction and  early  history  of  the  Holy  Koyal 
Arch.  In  one  of  his  many  Masonic  sketches 
the  late  Robert  Macoy  wrote: 

There  was  a  Royal  Arch  Chapter  in  Philadelphia 
as  early  as  1758,  the  offspring  of  the  Athol  Grand 
Lodge.  *  *  *  The  conclusion  is  that  Royal 
Arch  Masonry  was  invented  by  some  ingenious 
ritualist  about  1750,  and  introduced  upon  the  plan 
known  in  this  country  as  "side  degrees."  Morris, 
in  his  Dictionary,  uses  the  term  ''unsystematized 
degrees,"  which  is  better.  The  first  movement 
toward  their  legitimation  was  to  make  it  an 
addendum  to  the  Blue  Lodge;  the  next  step  was 
to  form  a  system  of  Chapters,  and  finally  of  Grand 
Chapters.  About  1795  Thomas  Smith  Webb  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  composed  new  and  most  elegant 
rituals,  and  set  it  forth  as  we  now  have  it. 

We  present  this  as  the  conclusion  reached 
by  a  man  of  common  sense,  near  the  close 
of  his  life,  a  life  which  had  been  devoted  to 
Masonry.  But  Macoy  was  not  an  exact 
student  of  history  by  any  means,  and  much 
of  what  he  has  written  in  the  few  lines 
quoted  above  will  not  bear  critical  scrutiny. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  extract  is,  in  fact,  to 
show  how  little  was  known  on  the  matter  by 
one  whose  long  connection  with  the  craft,  as 
a  ritualist,  as  a  writer,  and  as  an  official,  ought 
to  have  given  him  the  knowledge  of  an  ex- 
pert. But  if  wc  turn  to  men  whose  claims  to 
historical  knowledge — claims  founded,  be  it 
said,  on  the  best  foundation,  that  of  actual 


work  and  inquiry — we  will  find  that  the  result 
of  their  investigations  is  equally  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  story  told  often  seems  fair  enough 
on  its  surface,  but  examination  reveals  such 
safeguards  as  **it  is  said,"  "it  seems,"  **it  is 
evident"  and  "undoubted,"  all  of  which  means 
that  the  statements  they  accompany  are  mere- 
ly suppositions,  and  unsupported  by  direct 
evidence.  We  accept  or  reject  such  qualified 
statements  according  to  our  ideas  of  the  judg- 
ment and  experience  of  the  historian.  Cer- 
tainly if  he  be  a  zealous  student,  and  a  fair- 
minded,  liberal  man,  his  assumptions  are  de- 
serving of  being  received  with  all  due  respect ; 
but  even  then  such  assumptions  can  never 
have  the  value  which  attaches  to  demon- 
strated facts.  Of  this  class  of  student,  of  his- 
torian, none  stands  higher  in  the  estimation 
of  American  Masons  than  the  now  venerable 
Josiah  H.  Drummond,  of  Portland,  Me.,  and 
when  he  gives  the  following  account  of  early 
Royal  Arch  Masonry  in  America  it  is  entitled 
to  the  utmost  consideration: 

It  has  been  understood  that  the  "Modern"  (old) 
Grand  Lodge  did  not  tolerate  the  conferring  of  this 
degree  by  virtue  of  a  Lodge  warrant.  But  it  is 
now  well  settled  that  while  in  1765,  they  established 
a  separate  body  for  conferring  this  degree,  previ- 
ous to  that  date  it  was  conferred  in  a  Lodge  or 
Chapter  appurtenant  to  a  Lodge,  and  under  a 
Lodge  warrant. 

As  in  1758;  when  the  "Ancients"  established  their 
first  Lodge  in  America,  at  Philadelphia,  the  Royal 
Arch  was  cultivated  by  them,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  understood,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  this  degree  should  be  conferred  under  that 
warrant.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the 
name  of  the  next  Lodge  chartered,  "Royal  Arch 
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Lodge."  The  records  of  this  Lodge  from  1767 
have  been  preserved,  and  they  contain  references  to 
the  Royal  Arch  degree  in  1768.  Undoubtedly  the 
degree  was  occasionally  conferred  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lodges  until  1795.    *   *  * 

On  December  15,  1760,  George  Harrison,  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Master  of  New  York,  under  the  old 
Grand  Lodge,  granted  a  warrant  for  Independent 
Royal  Arch  Lodge  in  the  city  of  New  York,  whose 
name  certainly  indicates  that  it  conferred  the  Royal 
Arch  degree.  Other  circumstances  point  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Harrison  had  already,  Dec.  7, 
1757.  granted  a  charter  for  a  Lodge  (St.  John's, 
now  No.  i)  in  New  York  City,  with  the  power  of 
conferring  the  Mark  degree. 

Many  military  Lodges  conferred  the  Royal  Arch 
degree,  and  in  all  probability  more  frequently  than 
the  local  Lodges. 

In  this  brief  extract,  it  must  be  observed, 
there  are  more  assumptions  than  actual 
facts. 

There  is  no  authority  whatever  for  saying 
that  the  Moderns  ever  tolerated  the  Royal 
Arch  in  their  few  American  Lodges — w-ith 
British  Lodges  we  have  nothing  to  do,  al- 
though their  Royal  Arch  connection  there  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  very  doubtful.  There  is  no 
evidence  in  existence  which  would  make  us  se- 
lect the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Royal 
Arch  in  America  in  1758.  Hughan,  a  much 
more  recent  historian  than  Drummond,  has 
pointed  out  that  the  earHest  record  of  a  Royal 
Arch  degree  in  this  country  was  1753,  ^"  V^^" 
ginia,  and  the  date  might  be  thrown  back 
further,  only  we  have  no  actual  evidence  to 
justify  us  in  doing  so,  although,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  little  surmise  would  be  justi- 
fiable. The  first  know^n  Ancient  Lodge  in 
America  was  not  that  established  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1758  but  one  at  Nova  Scotia  in  1757. 
There  is  no  evidence  on  record  for  the  state- 
ment that  Grand  Master  Harrison  warranted 
"Independent  Royal  Arch" (No. 2, New  York), 
in  1760;  indeed,  as  shown  in  an  earlier  chap- 
ter, the  evidence  we  have  tends  to  show  that 
he  (lid  not,  and  that  the  age  of  that  Lodge 
must  be  placed  somewhat  earlier  than  1760. 
Xor  is  it  to  be  assumed  that  because  a  Lodge 
was  styled  "Royal  Arch*'  it  worked  the  Royal 


Arch  as  a  separate  degree.  There  are  **Royal 
Arch  Lodges*'  in  Scotland  dating  from  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  which  never 
had,  so  far  as  is  known,  a  clear-cut  Royal 
Arch  degree  in  their  system.  Neither  is  there 
the  slightest  evidence  that  the  New  York 
Royal  Arch  Lodge  even  worked  any  separate 
Royal  Arch  degree.  What  the  **circum- 
stances"  are  that  **point  to  that  conclusion" 
we  are  unable  to  fathom  after  a  considerable 
time  spent  in  investigating  its  early  history. 
Neither  can  we  accept  the  statement  that  when 
Grand  Master  Harrison  granted  a  warrant  in 
1757  to  St.  John's  Lodge,  New  York,  he 
"threw  in'*  a  warrant  for  the  Mark  degree. 
Brother  Drummond  took  his  information  on 
this  point,  very  probably,  from  the  printed 
history  of  that  Lodge,  which  says  that  to  its 
original  charter  "was  also  annexed  a  warrant 
with  power  to  make  Mark  Masons."  There 
is  no  evidence  in  support  of  this  statement, 
and  no  evidence  that  at  any  time  in  St.  John's 
Lodge  was  any  sort  of  ceremony  that  might 
be  termed  a  Mark  degree  ever  undertaken. 
Unfortunately  the  early  minutes  of  this  Lodge 
have  been  lost  which  might  have  thrown 
either  positive  or  negative  light  on  this  point. 

We  have  quoted  these  short  paragraphs 
from  Brother  Drummond,  not  with  any  view 
of  presenting  the  labors  of  that  grand  Ma- 
sonic student  in  any  unfavorable  light — the 
length  and  value  of  his  term  of  service  raises 
him  far  above  the  reach  of  criticism,  were  it 
disposed  to  be  unfriendly — but  simply  to 
show  how  much  uncertainty  exists  regarding 
the  early  history  of  Royal  Arch  Masonry  in 
this  country.  The  same  uncertainty  applies 
to  its  ritual.  As  we  have  it  now  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful, impressive  and  complete  system  of  four 
degrees — Mark  Master,  Past  Master,  Most 
Excellent  Master  and  Royal  Arch — but  how 
much  of  it  was  in  vogue,  in  America,  say,  in 
1760,  is  a  (|uestion  which,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
will  ever  remain  unanswered.  Certainly  it 
was  very  different  from  what  we  have  now, 
and  while  we  express  no  opinion  as  to  whether 
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or  not  its  most  striking  degree — that  of  Most 
Excellent  Master — was  the  sole  work  of 
Thomas  Smith  Webb,  we  are  within  bounds 
when  we  say  that  a  good  many  brethren  have 
held  that  to  him  was  due  the  entire  credit  for 
its  beautiful  teachings.  Certain  it  is  that  it 
is  purely  an  American  production  and  peculiar 
to  its  Royal  Arch  system. 

So  far  as  we  can  learn  the  early  Royal  Arch 
Chapters  were  by  no  means  interesting.  Few 
of  the  earliest  of  the  records  of  the  pioneer 
American  Chapters  have  been  preserved  and 
those  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  in  such 
fragmentary  condition  that  they  are  of  little 
practical  use.  We  have,  however,  some  tran- 
scripts of  proceedings  of  Royal  Arch  meetings 
in  Georgia  taken  from  the  minutes  of  "Royal 
Arch  Chapter,  No.  i,  under  the  sanction  of 
Forsyth's  Lodge,  No.  14,  on  the  registry  of 
Georgia,'*  which  met  in  Augusta.  As  these 
records  bear  the  date  of  1796 — before  there 
was  any  possibility  of  the  introduction  of 
Modern  work  by  Webb  or  any  one  else  in 
America — and  give  us  a  tolerable  idea  of  what 
then  was  regarded  as  Royal  Arch  Masonry. 
The  notes,  it  may  be  said,  were  extracted 
from  the  minute  book  by  the  late  Dr.  Albert 
G.  Mackay,  the  first  of  the  modern  Masonic 
historians  of  America — that  is  to  say,  of  those 
who  refuse  to  accept  mere  tradition  as  truth 
and  who  build  their  conclusions  on  facts 
rather  than  on  legends: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  at  Forsyth's  Lodge  room,  the  29th  Feb- 
ruary, 1796. 

Read  a  petition  from  Brothers  Joseph  Hutchin- 
son, William  Dearmond,  and  John  McGowan, 
Master  Masons  of  Forsyth's  Lodge,  praying  to  be- 
come Royal  Arch  companions;  and,  the  same  being 
agreed  to,  a  Master's  Lodge  was  then  opened. 

Present:  Thomas  Bray,  Master;  Thomas  Davis, 
S.  W.;  D.  B.  Butler,  J.  W.;  Joseph  Hutchinson. 
Tyler;  William  Dearmond,  John  McGowan. 

Brothers  Hutchinson,  Dearmond  and  McGowan 
were  regularly  passed  the  chair,  and  obtained  the 
degree  of  Past  Master,  and  returned  thanks  for  the 
same.    The  Lodge  was  then  closed. 


A  Royal  Arch  Chapter  was  then  opened  in  an- 
cient form. 

Present:  Thomas  Bray,  H.  P.;  Thomas  Davis, 
C.  S.;  D.  B.  Butler,  K. 

Brother  Hutchinson  (attending)  received  the 
preparatory  degrees;  also  Brothers  Past  Masters 
Dearmond  and  McGowan.  They  were  then  in  rota- 
tion raised  to  the  super-excellent  degree  of  Royal 
Arch  Masons,  and  returned  thanks  for  the  same. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  the  M.  E.  H.  P., 
C.  S.,  and  K..  were  appointed  to  prepare  by-laws 
for  the  regulation  and  government  of  this  Chapter, 
and  to  submit  the  same  for  consideration  at  the 
next  regular  meeting,  which  it  was  agreed  upon 
should  be  the  third  Saturday  in  March. 

After  some  pertinent  charges  were  given  to  our 
new  companions  by  the  M.  E.  H.  P.,  the  Chapter 
was  closed  in  love  and  ancient  form. 

THOMAS  BRAY.  H.  P. 
THOMAS  DAVIS,  C.  S. 
D.  B.  BUTLER.  K. 

The  record  of  the  next  meeting  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  an  extra  meeting  of  the  Past  Masters  of  For- 
syth's Lodge,  No.  14,  on  the  9th  of  April,  5796. 

Present:  Thomas  Bray.  M.;  Thomas  Davis.  S. 
W.  pro  tem. ;  William  Dearmond,  J.  W.  pro  tern.; 
Joseph  Hutchinson,  Sec.  pro.  tem.;  John  Mc- 
Gowan. Treas.  prt)  tem. 

A  Master's  Lodge  was  opened  in  ancient  form. 
The  minutes  of  the  Past  Master's  Lodge  that  met 
on  a  similar  occasion  were  read.  The  petition 
from  Brother  Samuel  William  Jones  and  Abner 
Davis  was  now  agreed  to.  and,  they  attending,  were 
regularly  passed  the  chair,  and  returned  thanks 
for  the  same. 

The  Lodge  was  then  closed  by  the  W.  M.  in  har- 
mony and  ancient  form. 

JOSEPH  HUTCHINSON.  Sec.  pro  tem. 

At  an  extra  meeting  of  the  R.  A.  C.  No.  i,  under 
sanction  of  warrant  No.  14,  Forsyth's  Lodge,  on  the 
registry  of  Georgia,  held  at  the  State  house  the  9th 
April.  5796. 

Present:  Thomas  Bray.  H.  P.;  Thomas  Davis. 
C.  S. ;  John  McGowan,  K. ;  William  Dearmond, 
R.  A.  C. ;  J.  Hutchinson.  Sec. 

The  Chapter  was  opened  in  ancient  form,  and  the 
minutes  of  the  last  Chapter  read.  The  petition  of 
Samuel  William  Jones  and  Abner  Davis,  praying  to 
be  admitted  companions  of  this  Chapter,  was  read 
and  unanimously  agreed  to.  Brother  Jones  and 
Brother  Davis,  attending,  were  accordingly  raised 
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to  the  super-excellent  degree  of  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons, and  returned  thanks  for  the  same. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  records  of  this 
meeting  it  is  mentioned, 

That  a  Royal  Arch  Chapter  has  lately  been 
opened  in  Savannah,  under  the  sanction  of  warrant 
No.  10,  Union  Lodge,  and  that  most  of  the  officers 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  have  been  raised  to  the  super- 
excellent  degree  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  in  that 
Chapter. 

The  Chapter  proceeded  to  elect  officers  to 
serve  until  next  St.  John  the  Evangelist's  day, 
when  the  following  were  duly  appointed: 

Thomas  Bray,  H.  P.;  Thomas  Davis,  C.  S. ;  D. 
B.  Butler,  K.;  William  Dearmond.  R.  A.  C:  John 
McGowan,  Treas. ;  Joseph  Hutchinson,  Sec. 

The  Chapter  at  Savannah  having  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  applying  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Georgia  for  a  dispensation  or  war- 
rant, a  letter  was  written  to  the  companions 
of  Savannah  by  the  Chapter  at  Augusta,  on 
the  27th  May,  1796,  in  which  the  following 
declaration  appears: 

If  there  is  any  rule  or  by-law  that  requires  a 
Royal  Arch  Chapter  to  apply  for  a  special  dispensa- 
tion or  warrant,  it  is  unknown  to  us.  We  conceive 
that  the  warrant  given  to  Forsyth's  Lodge  was 
sufficient  for  the  members  thereof  to  confer  any 
degree  in  Masonry  agreeable  to  the  ancient  usages 
and  customs. 

After  several  meetings,  very  similar  in  char- 
acter and  proceedings  to  those  just  recorded, 
we  find  the  Mark  and  some  other  degrees 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  minutes  of 
November,  which  are  as  follows: 

At  an  extra  meeting  of  Forsyth's  Lodge,  con- 
vened by  the  order  of  the  W.  M.,  and  held  at  the 
court  house  on  Tuesday,  29th  November.  5796. 

Present:  Thomas  Bray.  Master:  Thomas  Davis, 
S.  W.:  Wm.  Dearmond,  J.  W.  pro  tern. 

A  Masters'  Mark  Lodge  was  opened,  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  the  degrees  of  Fellow  Craft's, 
Mark,  and  Master  Mark,  on  Brothers  John  Mc- 
Gowan, Lawrence  Trotti,  and  John  B.  Wilkinson, 


when  they,  attending,  received  the  same,  and  re- 
turned thanks  to  the  Lodge;  which  was  then  closed. 
A  Past  Masters  Lodge  was  then  opened. 

Present:  Thomas  Bray,  M.;  Thomas  Davis,  S. 
W. ;  William  Dearmond,  J.  W.  pro  tern.;  John 
McGowan. 

The  Lodge  was  opened  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring the  degree  of  Past  Master  on  Brothers 
Lawrence  Trotti  and  John  B.  Wilkinson,  when 
they,  attending,  were  regularly  passed  the  chair  and 
obtained  the  degree  of  Past  Master,  and  gave  thanks 
for  the  same.  The  Lodge  was  then  closed  in  an- 
cient form.  The  Royal  Arch  Chapter  was  then 
opened. 

Present:  Thomas  Bray.  H.  P.;  Thomas  Davis. 
C.  S.;  John  McGowan.  K.;  William  Dearmond, 
R.  A.  C. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Chapter  were  read.  The 
M.  E.  H.  P.  informed  the  companions  present  that 
the  Chapter  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring the  supcr-excellcnt  degree  on  Brothers 
Lawrence  Trotti  and  John  B.  Wilkinson,  who  were 
then  attending.  Brother  Trotti  was  then  duly  pre- 
pared and  received  the  preparatory  degrees  of  R. 
M.  and  R.  A.,  also  Brother  Wilkinson.  They  were 
then  raised  to  the  super-excellent  degree  of  Royal 
Arch  Mason,  and  returned  thanks.  The  Chapter 
was  then  closed  by  order  of  the  M.  E.  H.  P. 

Commenting  on  these  extracts.  Dr.  Mackay 
said : 

These  records  supply  us  with  several  curious 
facts  as  to  the  peculiar  organization  of  Royal  Arch 
Masonry  in  1796. 

The  Chapter  degree  was  then,  as  we  before  knew, 
conferred  under  the  sanction  of  the  warrant  of  a 
Lodge. 

Nine  Royal  Arch  Masons  were  not,  it  seems, 
necessary  to  the  opening  of  a  Chapter. 

The  only  officers  mentioned  are  a  High  Priest. 
Chief  Scribe,  King.  Royal  Arch  Captain.  Treas- 
urer, and  Secretary;  and  the  Scribe  in  those  days 
took,  or  appears  to  have  taken,  precedence  of  the 
King. 

The  Mark  degree  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  was  conferred  subsequently  to  the  Past  Master; 
and  the  preparatory  degrees  of  the  Royal  Arch  seem 
to  have  been  given  in  the  following  order:  Past 
Master.  Fellow  Craft's.  Mark.  Master's  Mark,  R. 
M.  and  R.  \.  These  last  two  degrees  are  never 
recorded  throughout  the  book,  except  by  the  in- 
itials, which  were  intended.  I  suppose,  to  denote 
Royal  Master  and  Royal  Ark,  or  Royal  Ark  Ma- 
riner.   The  former  now  follows  the  Royal  Arch. 
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and  the  latter  has  been  discontinued  in  this  coun- 
try, though  mentioned  by  Cole  as  late  as  1826. 

The  ceremony  of  passing  the  chair,  or  conferring 
the  Past  Master's  degree,  seems  from  the  record  of 
29th  February,  1796,  to  have  been  performed  in  a 
Master's  Lodge.  The  same  usage  was  pursued  at 
several  subsequent  meetings;  but  on  the  26th  De- 
cember, 1796,  for  the  first  time,  I  find  it  recorded 
that  the  Master's  Lodge  was  closed,  and  a  Past 
Master's  Lodge  opened  for  this  purpose. 

These  records  show  in  marked  degree  a  re- 
semblance to  the  system  of  the  Royal  Arch 
as  practiced  in  Scotland.  We  are  not  aware 
that  the  Royal  Mariner  degree  ever  obtained 
currency  in  Ireland — the  other  great  starting 
point  of  Royal  Arch  Masonry,  so  far  as  its 
early  settlement  to  this  country  is  concerned. 
Of  course  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  from 
this  that  I  hold  any  idea  of  putting  forward 
a  claim  for  the  prevalence  of  the  Scotch  sys- 
tem in  America,  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  work  was  equally  divided. 
It  seems  certain  that  in  those  days  the  Royal 
Arch  was  simply  a  development  out  of  the 
Master  Mason's  Lodges,  and  its  honors  were 
confined  to  those  who  had  passed  the  pre- 
siding officer's  chair  either  by  election  and 
actual  service,  or  by  formal  advancement  to 
that  position  and  prompt  retirement  after  be- 
ing duly  elected,  invested  and  installed. 
There  is  no  evidence  on  record  of  any  war- 
rant other  than  that  held  in  a  Master's  Lodge, 
no  document  purporting  to  confer  the  right  to 
work  the  system,  whichever  it  may  have  been, 
from  anybody  assuming  to  hold  distinct  au- 
thority over  Mark  Masters,  or  Past  Masters, 
or  Royal  Arch  Mariners,  or  any  other  of  the 
degrees.  Those  who  possessed  their  secrets 
bestowed  them  upon  others  as  they  pleased, 
the  only  prerequisite  to  their  acquirement  be- 
ing the  possession  at  one  time  or  other,  for  a 
full  term  or  for  ten  minutes,  after  regular  elec- 
tion and  installation,  of  the  Master's  Chair. 
Possibly  at  first  a  three  months'  actual  service 
in  the  East  was  essential.  There  may  of 
course  have  been  a  formal  warrant,  but  if  so 
it  is  not  in  evidence.    We  know  that  the 


Royal  Arch  was  an  inherent  part  of  the  "An- 
cient" system,  but  the  "Ancient"  system  at 
one  time  consisted  of  four  degrees,  and  the 
Georgia  minutes  show  that  there  were  others 
•  in  1796.  At  all  events,  and  so  far  as  docu- 
mentary evidence  shows,  they  were  simply 
conferred  without  special  warrant. 

W^e  have  many  evidences,  negative  evi- 
dences to  be  sure,  but  none  the  less  sug- 
gestive, in  the  early  notices  we  have  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Mark  degree.  Several  Lodges 
conferred  this  without  any  other,  and  the  story 
of  the  introduction  of  it  is  always  clouded  in 
mystery.  We  have  seen  that  St.  John's 
Lodge  (No.  i)  claimed  to  have  a  warrant  for 
conferring  the  Mark  degree,  but  beyond  bare 
assertion  there  is  nothing  but  tradition  to 
support  the  claim.  Neither  is  there  extant 
any  evidence  of  the  brethren  having  enrolled 
and  marks;  nor  in  the  earliest  extant  by-laws 
(1772)  is  there  any  provision  made  for  it  or 
even  any  reference  to  it.  Several  other  early 
Lodges  claimed  to  possess  a  mark  warrant, 
but  none  has  yet  been  seen,  ahhough  in  New 
York  State  alone  many  Lodges  were  in  1798 
said  to  have  power  to  confer  such  a  degree. 
Take  another  case  by  way  of  illustration.  The 
Otsego  Mark  Lodge  claimed  March  7,  1797, 
as  the  date  of  its  foundation,  but  its  history 
confesses  that  "the  authority  for  its  establish- 
ment is  somewhat  obscure."  Certainly  it  is, 
although  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
it  existed  prior  to  April  3,  1798,  the  date  of 
its  warrant  from  the  Grand  Chapter  of  New 
York.  Of  what  it  calls  its  charter  members — 
five  in  all — only  two  were  Master  Masons,  and 
apparently  in  possession  of  a  mark  when 
Otsego  Lodge  received  its  warrant  Aug.  14, 
1795*  so  we  may  conclude  that  whatever  cere- 
mony— if  any — was  attached  to  the  taking  of 
this  mark  of  distinction  was  performed  by 
these  two  brethren  on  their  own  responsibility 
and  of  their  own  volition.  Even  when  most 
of  the  early  Grand  Chapters  were  formed  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  claimed  any  jurisdiction 
over  the  mark,  or  to  have  recognized  it  as 
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anything  except  a  side  issue,  but  in  this  New 
York  seems  to  have  been  an  exception  to  the 
extent,  at  least,  of  recognition.  Its  Grand 
Chapter  was  organized  March  4,  1798,  and 
within  a  month  had  issued  a  warrant  to 
Otsego  Mark  Lodge,  and  undoubtedly,  for  the 
Mark  degree  alone,  for  it  was  not  until  Feb. 
9,  1809,  that  a  regular  warrant  was  issued  to 
Otsego  Chapter,  No.  26,  the  charter  members 
of  which  were  all  members  of  the  Mark 
Lodge. 

The  origin  of  the  Past  Master's  degree,  as 
such,  is  equally  obscure.  From  the  earliest 
date  in  America,  as  in  the  British  Isles,  it  was 
undoubtedly  held  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  con- 
ferring of  the  Royal  Arch  that  the  brother 
should  have  passed  the  chair,  thus  making  the 
exalted  degree  simply  the  fourth  and  last  in 
Masonry.  That  position  was  taken  by  all  the 
Ancient  Lodges  in  America  prior  to  the  forma- 
tion of  Sovereign  Grand  Lodges,  but  probably 
the  Royal  Arch  was  bestowed  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  Past  Master's  degree  is 
still  conferred  in  Blue  Lodges  in  jurisdictions 
where  the  possession  of  "the  secrets  of  the 
chair"  is  deemed  essential,  in  homage  to  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  certainly  for  no  other 
reason,  to  precede  the  installation  of  an  elected 
Master.  If  in  the  early  times  there  was  any 
"work**  associated  with  this  degree,  what  it 
may  have  been  beyond  election,  obligation 
and  installation  is  not  very  clear,  although  in 
England,  in  1723,  there  seems  to  have  existed 
some  secrets  or  modes  of  recognition  which 
were  transmitted  by  an  outgoing  Master  to  his 
successor.  Practically  the  degree  has  no  bear- 
ing on  Royal  teachings,  but  as  in  the 
early  history  of  that  branch  of  the  craft  the 
possession  of  the  secrets  of  the  chair  was  es- 
sential to  its  bestowal,  the  essential  has  been 
kept  up  by  the  recognition  of  honorary  Past- 
mastership  through  this  degree.  The  early 
Grand  Chapters  in  America  all  adopted  it,  but 
while  in  modern  Masonry  it  has  attained  the 
dignity  of  a  working  degree,  in  early  times  in 
America  it  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  a 


ceremony.  Of  all  the  degrees  in  the  various 
steps  of  the  York  or  American  Rite  it  is  the 
weakest,  and  the  time  occupied  in  its  presenta- 
tion might  be  used  to  better  advantage  by  de- 
voting more  attention  to  the  inculcation  of  the 
many  beautiful  lessons  which  are  presented 
in  the  degree  of  Most  Excellent  Master.  A 
few  minutes  in  the  ante-room  would  suffice  to 
convey  the  secrets  of  the  Chair  and  install  a 
brother  sufficiently  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the 
landmark,  now  that  its  strict  interpretation 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  past  history.  As 
we  have  it  now  in  Chapter  work  it  is  as  a  de- 
gree almost  entirely  modern,  and  within  the 
memory  of  many  brethren  now  living  great 
and  striking  changes  have  been  introduced 
into  its  details — changes  which  have  un- 
doubtedly made  it  more  impressive  than  its 
original  framers  possibly  intended. 
'  After  the  formation  of  Grand  Chapters 
some  friction,  or  feeling,  took  place  between 
them  and  the  Grand  Lodges,  owing  to  the  re- 
tention by  the  latter  of  this  degree  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  installation  of  a  brother  in  the 
Chair.  Several  Grand  Lodges  have  since 
abandoned  this  provision,  but  in  the  case  of 
that  of  the  State  of  New  York  it  has  ever 
been  zealously  guarded  and  administered  on 
the  ground  that  so  far  as  its  requirements  go 
it  is  not  a  degree  but  simply  a  ceremony. 
On  this  point  the  late  John  W.  Simons,  in  his 
treatise  on  "Masonic  Jurisprudence"  (i860) 
says : 

The  degree  of  Past  Master,  as  conferred  in  a 
Chapter,  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  reception  of  the 
next  higher  grade,  and  can  only  be  conferred  on 
those  who  have  received  the  preceding,  or  Mark 
Master's,  degree,  a  qualification  not  necessarily  pos- 
sessed by  the  Master  elect,  who  is  about  to  be  quali- 
fied for  installation  by  the  reception  of  the  Past 
Master's  degree.  In  one  case  it  is  merely  a  cere- 
monial qualification  for  a  higher  degree;  in  the 
other  it  is  part  of  the  installation  by  which  the  Mas- 
ter is  invested  with  power  to  govern  an  actual 
r.odgc.  Again,  it  is  the  year  of  service  in  the 
chair  which  makes  him  a  Past  Master,  and  not  the 
degree;  while  in  the  Chapter  it  is  the  degree  and 
not  any  service  whatever. 
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The  earlier  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
contain  many  references '  to  this  degree  or 
ceremony,  call  it  what  we  will,  for  I  believe 
the  difference  which  exists  to  be  modern  and 
immaterial,  and  the  whole  subject  was  so 
clearly  stated  in  a  report  adopted  by  the 
Grand  Lodge  in  1851  that  we  deem  it  his- 
torically worthy  of  preservation : 

We  look  upon  this  degree  as  nothing  more  than 
the  installation  service  of  a  Master  embellished  for 
the  use  of  Chapters.  That,  as  an  installation  serv- 
ice, it  is  necessary  to  a  Master  before  acting  in 
that  office.  That  as  an  installation  service,  it  is 
under  the  control  of  any  one  or  more  of  those  who 
have  received  it,  and  may  be  conferred  by  any  one 
or  more  of  them:  and  they  may  ask  the  aid  of, 
or  allow  Chapter  Past  Masters  to  be  present.  That 
as  a  degree  and  an  installation  service,  it  differs 
somewhat  in  ceremonies.  That,  as  a  degree  it.  is 
solely  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Chapters;  but  as  an 
installation  service,  it  is  .solely  under  the  legitimate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodges,  and  the  confer- 
ring jurisdiction  of  those  who  have  received  it.  as 
elected  Masters.  We  do  not  believe  a  Grand  Lodge 
ought  to  confer  it,  as  a  Grand  Lodge,  nor  prcscnoe 
upon  whom,  nor  how  much  of  it  may  or  shall  or 
shall  not  be  conferred,  short  of  the  whole,  for  we 
think  it  an  old  usage  before  171 7.  that  every  Master 
elect  is  entitled  to  it.  and  must  have  it  before  he  can 
serve  in  his  office.  We  do  not  think  a  Chapter 
Past  Master  can  legally  confer  it  on  a  Master 
elect,  unless  he  who  confers  it  has  served  as  an 
elected  Master.  His  having  received  it  in  a  Chapter 
will  be  no  objection,  and  make  no  difference,  if  he 
has  served  as  a  Master  in  the  chair  by  election  in 
a  Lodge,  and  understands  the  difference  in  the  cere- 
monies. The  Grand  Master  of  a  Grand  Lodge, 
when  installing  a  Master  elect,  or  any  one  deputed 
by  him  to  perform  that  ceremony,  being  a  Past 
Master  by  election  in  a  Lodge,  can  confer  it. 

But,  the  Chapter  degree  should  never  be  con- 
ferred except  in  a  Chapter.  The  rules  of  Chapters 
forbid  it.  But  there  is  no  rule  of  the  installation 
service  that  forbids  a  Chapter  Past  Master  being 
present:  although  he  cannot  confer  it.  unless,  hav- 
ing received  it  in  a  Chapter,  he  has  afterwards  been 
elected  and  served  as  Master  of  a  Lodge:  for  then 
his  Chapter  degree  serves  in  place  of  it.  The  in- 
stallation service  will  not  answer  in  a  Chapter  in 
lieu  of  taking  the  degree,  because  the  Chapters  con- 
fer their  own  degrees,  and  charge  for  them,  and 


because  the  Chapter  degree  contains  more  than  the 
installation  service.  The  difference  we  pointed  out 
in  a  former  report. 

We  think  it  no  objection  to  a  Warden's  acting 
as  Master  pro  tem.  in  conferring  degrees,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Master,  that  he  has  not  received  a 
Master's  installation,  nor  a  Past  Master's  degree 
in  a  Chapter;  for  he  acts  upon  his  knowledge  of  his 
Master's  degree  and  under  his  own  installation. 
In  the  9th  section  of  the  Master's  degree,  he  learns 
the  ceremony  of  installation,  as  far  as  he  is  per- 
mitted to  know  it,  in  the  Grand  and  subordinate 
Lodges  and  the  qualifications  of  our  rulers.  It  is 
monitorial  and  he  can  study  it.  The  charges  to  a 
Master  and  what  relates  to  the  Charter,  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  By-Laws  of  the 
Lodge,  is  publicly  given  in  his  presence.  Should 
he  err  he  will  be  judged  in  kindness,  according  to 
the  degree  of  his  instruction. 

Nor  does  this  militate  against  the  propriety  of 
the  rule  in  either  case,  for  in  both  it  rests  upon 
ancient  usage,  which  no  true  Mason  will  wish  to 
reject  or  disregard.  How  long  the  present  pecu- 
liar ceremony  in  installing  a  Master  elect  has  ex- 
isted, of  course,  no  one  now  living  can  tell,  but 
we  have  before  us,  in  Preston,  page  81,  a  verbatim 
copy  of  the  Ancient  Charges,  used  at  the  installa- 
tion of  a  Master,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second, 
1665-6,  preserved  in  the  old  Lodge  of  Antiquity, 
No.  I,  in  London:  which  Lodge  has  records  of  its 
own  meetings,  which  go  back  fifty-nine  years  before 
1 717,  that  is,  to  1658;  eight  years  before  the  great 
fire  in  London.  So  that  the  authority  of  the  manu- 
script cannot  be  reasonably  doubted. — Preston  says, 
that  "several  records  of  the  society  of  this  and  the 
preceding  reign."  those  of  Charles  I.  and  James  I., 
"were  lost  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution."  This 
may  accoimt  in  part  for  our  lack  of  more  specific 
written  information.  Others  were  destroyed  in 
1 717.  one  of  which  was  written  by  Mr.  Nicholas 
Stone,  the  Grand  Warden,  under  D.  G.  M.  Inigo 
Jones,  who  flourished  from  160^.  Had  the  Account 
of  Masonry  written  by  that  learned  man  been  pre- 
served, we  should  probably  be  in  possession  of  full 
information.  And  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
first  Grand  Lodge  held  in  the  South  of  England 
was  in  1567,  and  that  all  the  records  of  importance, 
previous  to  that,  except  such  as  a  few  Lodges  might 
have,  were  preserved  and  kept  in  York,  and  have 
never  seen  the  light  of  ink  and  types,  brethren 
should  not  be  hasty  in  denying  or  doubting  tms 
being  an  ancient  usage,  though,  for  any  reason, 
they  may  not  agree  with  us  that  it  is  as  old  as 
Masonry. 
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The  beautiful  degree  of  Most  Excellent 
Master,  in  spite  of  the  many  protests  to  the 
contrary,  must,  as  we  have  it,  be  credited  sole- 
ly to  the  genius  of  Thomas  Smith  Webb,  the 
founder  of  the  York,  or,  more  properly,  the 
American  Rite.  However  much  we  may  re- 
sent all  claim  to  the  work  he  performed  in 
connection  with  the  symbolic  degrees  on  ac- 
count of  sillily  conceived  notions  as  to  the 
literal  antiquity  of  the  ritual,  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  it  is  to  his  genius  we  owe  the 
lectures,  arrangement  and  divisions  of  Capitu- 
lar Masonry  in  the  United  States.  To  him  is 
due  the  entire  separation  of  the  Royal  Arch 


THOMAS  S.  WEBB. 

from  the  Blue  Lodge,  the  cessation  of  the 
conferring  of  the  Royal  Arch  degree,  so  far 
as  working  it  under  a  symbolic  Lodge  war- 
rant was  concerned,  and  at  the  volition  of  the 
brethren  who  possessed  the  degree,  the  rais- 
ing of  it  from  the  simple  standing  of  a  sort  of 
informal  fourth  degree,  sometimes  conferred 
and  sometimes  not,  to  the  dignity  of  a  distinct 
branch  of  Masonic  work.  Of  course  we  do 
not  wish  to  present  this  grand  Masonic  stu- 
dent as  an  innovator;  he  was  rather  a  restorer, 
and  his  reverence  for  the  past,  his  poetic  gen- 


ius, and  his  undoubted  religious  sentiment 
made  each  of  his  steps  in  the  way  of  restora  • 
tion  be  retained  within  due  bounds.  He 
found  the  idea  of  the  Mark  degree  ready  to 
his  hand,  as  was  that  of  the  Past  Master,  and 
he  grouped  their  teachings,  their  significance, 
elaborated  them,  if  we  like  the  word  better, 
and  fitted  them  so  as  to  be  steps  leading  to  the 
Holy  Royal  Arch.  In  his  opinion,  one  step 
was  wanting,  one  step  was  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  way — one  which  should  refer  to  the 
dedication  of  the  Temple  by  King  Solomon — 
and  to  this  end,  with  undoubted  history  for 
his  foundation,  he  compiled,  or  wrote — in- 
vented if  you  will — the  third  degree  in  the 
Royal  Arch,  the  sixth  in  the  American  Rite, 
that  of  Most  Excellent  Master.  In  many  re- 
spects it  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  series,  al- 
though somehow  it  has  never  been  a  favorite, 
not  even  as  much  so  as  the  Fellowcraft  degree. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  lack  of  pop- 
ularity except  that  it  may  have  arisen  from 
an  undefined  idea — for  few  really  studied,  or 
even  now  study  the  matter — of  its  being  mere- 
ly a  modern  interpretation.  It  is  moreover 
peculiar  to  America  and  has  not  been  accord- 
ed a  place  in  any  other  Royal  Arch  system,  a 
fact  that  has  also  been  used  to  its  detriment. 
It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  claim  to  Webb's 
invention  of  this  degree  has  been  strenuously 
opposed  by  many  Masonic  writers,  but  with- 
out proof.  The  degree  was  not  known  in 
America  until  Webb  gave  it  to  the  world,  and 
it  has  never  met  with  favor,  or,  it  all  events, 
with  acceptance  elsewhere. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  the  capstone  of 
the  system,  the  Holy  Royal  Arch,  **the  root, 
heart  and  marrow  of  Masonry,"  as  the  pug- 
nacious Dermott  called  it.  It  seems  a  pity 
that  of  this,  as  indeed  of  all  the  older  degrees, 
some  idea  of  the  original  work  had  not  been 
preserved,  as  it  would  have  filled  up  many 
a  blank  and  settled  many  a  now  disputed  point 
in  Masonic  history.  With  the  traditional  story 
of  the  beginning  of  this  degree,  or  rather  the 
introduction  of  the  Royal  Arch  into  the  Ma- 
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sonic  system  as  part  of  the  third  degree,  or 
whether  in  what  may  be  called  primitive  Ma- 
sonic times  it  formed  in  reality  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  Masonry  teaching  or  degrees,  the 
present  work  has  nothing  to  do,  for,  unlike 
the  Most  Excellent  Master,  its  origin  is  not 
to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  America.  Xor 
are  we  here  concerned  as  to  whether  it  was 
first  brought  before  the  world  by  the  Che- 
valier Ramsay,  or  even  invented  and  ham- 
mered into  shape  by  the  fertile  and  ingenious 
and  indefatigable  brain  of  Laurence  Dermott, 
but  we  may  admit  that  the  introduction  of  the 
Royal  Arch  as  a  distinct  feature  in  English 
Masonry  was  certainly  due  to  that  great, 
though  sometimes  erratic,  builder,  and  that  it 
was  the  leading  difference  between  the  system 
which  he  built  up,  that  of  the  "Ancients,"  and 
that  of  the  **Moderns." 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  prior  to  1717, 
when  modern  Masonry  begins,  the  Royal 
Arch  did  not  exist  in  any  of  the  old  Lodges 
then  working  in  Scotland  or  England  as  a  dis- 
tinct degree.  That  its  teachings  were  part  of 
the  Lodge  work  we  have  no  doubt,  but  we 
have  nothing  on  record  by  which  to  prove  it, 
but  we  do  know  that  up  to  1740  its  essential 
element  was  a  part  of  the  third  degree  as 
given  in  "Ancient"  Lodges.  After  that,  by  a 
gradual  process,  it  was  itself  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  a  degree,  and  that  solely  by  the 
manipulation  of  Dermott.  I  am  not  certain 
that  the  date  for  this  change  has  been  exactly 
determined,  but  the  change  seems  to  have 
been  complete  in  1756.  In  that  year,  in  an 
address  to  "the  Gentlemen  of  the  Most  An- 
cient and  Honorable  Fraternity**  in  which  he 
shows  the  superiority  of  the  Ancient  over  the 
Modern  (irand  Lodge  and  the  certainty  of 
the  former's  antiquity  and  regularity  as 
"whether  it  is  possible  to  initiate  a  Modern 
Mason  into  a  Royal  Arch  Lodge,  the  very  es- 
sence of  Masonry."  Hut  the  "Ancient"  Ma- 
son who  had  passed  the  chair  was  eligible  for 
the  degree,  a  degree  which  was  not  in  the 
power  of  a  Modern  Mason  to  obtain,  because 


allegiance  to  the  Ancient  system  was  a  pre- 
requisite. There  is  no  actual  evidence  that 
the  "Moderns"  recognized  the  Royal  Arch 
degree  in  any  shape  or  form  until  the  union 
of  181 3,  when  it  was  jointly  declared  that  the 
Royal  Arch  was  a  legitimate  part  of  Ancient 
Masonry. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  Royal  Arch 
as  a  degree  was  first  brought  to  this  country 
by  Stephen  Morin  in  or  about  1764.  We 
doubt  whether  he  is  entitled  to  that  honor,  so 
far  as  the  Royal  Arch  of  the  York  Rite  (so 
called)  is  concerned,  and  consider  the  asser- 
tion was  originally  made  simply  in  connec- 
tion with  Scottish  Rite  work.  That  the  se- 
crets of  the  Royal  Arch  were  known  before 
that  among  American  Masons  seems  undoubt- 
ed, but  they  were  simply  a  supplement,  if  not 
an  integral  part  of  the  third  degree  as  given  in 
the  "Ancient"  Lodges  and  were  passed  along 
without  particular  notice  among  "Modern" 
brethren.  For  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  all  the  Ancients  really  knew  in  connection 
with  the  Royal  Arch  was  not  known  among 
the  Moderns,  although  the  latter  did  not  make 
any  special  feature  of  it.  In  1758  there  was 
established  under  the  "Ancients"  at  Philadel- 
phia a  Royal  Arch  Lodge,  but  in  that  case, 
and  others  like  it,  the  name  had  no  special 
significance  on  the  part  of  the  work.  To  the 
Lodge  a  Chapter  seems  to  have  been  attached 
in  1767;  at  all  events,  it  is  in  that  year  that 
separate  minutes  were  kept,  or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  it  is  in  that  year  that  the  earliest 
extant  minutes  of  that  Chapter,  now  Jeru- 
salem. No.  3,  commence.  The  old  minutes 
were  carefully  examined  in  1873  Charles  E. 
Meyer,  then  Grand  High  Priest  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  from  an  address  which  he  delivered 
at  the  close  of  that  year  and  which  presented 
the  result  of  his  researches  we  get  many 
glimpses  of  the  early  condition  of  Royal  Arch 
Masonry  in  this  country.  From  that  able  ad- 
dress, invaluable  from  a  historical  point  of 
view,  -we  extract  several  paragraphs. 

We  can  gain  sonic  idea  of  the  customs  of  that 
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day  from  the  minutes  of  Dec.  27,  1773,  St.  John's 
Day,  which  say,  the  brethren  of  the  Royal  Arch 
belonging  to  our  Lodge,  No.  3,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  brethren  present,  are  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  of  our  late  Worshipful  Master,  Alexander 
Kidd,  that  he  has  merited  and  is  worthy  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Royal  Arch  being  conferred  upon 
him. 

It  will  here  be  noted  that  only  those  who  had 
passed  the  chair,  and  were  duly  recommended,  were 
entitled  to  the  Royal  Arch,  and  that  it  did  not  re- 
quire three  actual  candidates  as  is  claimed  at  the 
present  time  by  some  jurisdictions. 

The  Royal  Arch  Lodge  then  possessed  the  fol- 
lowing articles:  The  Vails,  an  Arch,  two  Trian- 
gles, a  Pedestal  with  a  lid,  two  Floor  Cloths,  three 
Crowns,  three  Sceptres,  two  Coronets,  and  one 
Mitre. 

During  the  year  1783,  eflForts  were  made  to  have 
the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Arch  separate  from  those 
of  the  Lodge,  and  finally,  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion, the  efforts  were  crowned  with  success. 

From  the  earliest  date  it  was  made  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  Royal  Arch,  that  the  candidate  should 
have  passed  the  chair,  either  by  election  or  by  a 
dispensation  granted  by  the  Grand  Master. 

In  the  minutes  of  Feb.  10,  1783.  the  R.  W.  Grand 
Master,  W.  M.  Aldcock,  being  present,  six  brethren 
having  passed  the  chair,  "were  initiated  in  this  most 
sublime  degree." 

Royal  Arch  Masonry  could  not  have  been  the 
same  in  Europe  as  here,  for  we  read  on  the  same 
date  as  the  foregoing  that  Bro.  George  Read,  hav- 
ing been  made  a  Royal  Arch  in  Scotland,  but  not 
being  able  to  make  himself  known  in  some  of  the 
most  interesting  points,  he  was  (in  consequence  of 
his  certificate)  granted  the  privilege  of  a  second 
initiation.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
these  points  were  that  Brother  Read  did  not  pos- 
sess. 

The  officers  of  a  Chapter  were  very  difTer- 
ent  then  from  what  they  are  now.    On  Feb. 

17^3.  the  office  of  High  Priest  is  first  men- 
tioned, the  other  officers  being  Senior  and 
Junior,  Treasurer  and  Secretary.  And  the 
work  appears  to  have  differed  from  that  of 
Scotland,  at  least,  as  on  two  occasions  Royal 
Arch  Masons  from  that  country  were  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  a  second  initiation  before 
they  could  be  admitted  to  visit  the  Chapter. 

The  prerequisite  of  having  ''passed  the 
chair,"  from  which,  indeed,  we  have  derived 


our  l*ast  Master's  degree,  as  preparatory  to 
the  Royal  Arch,  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  in 
these  records.  Thus  we  find  the  following 
minute: 

At  a  Lodge  of  emergency,  held  April  19th,  1783, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  any  brother  that 
shall  hereafter  apply  for  this  degree  previous  to  Ins 
having  regularly  passed  the  chair,  must  procure 
from  the  officers  then  pending  in  the  Lodge  he  be- 
longs to  a  recommendation,  with  a  dispensation 
from  the  Royal  Grand  Master  of  this  Lodge,  and 
if,  upon  presenting  such  recommendation,  he  is 
approved  of,  he  shall  pay  into  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer  double  fees,  viz:  six  pounds. 

On  December  7th,  1786,  there  occurred  rather  a 
novelty  to  us  of  the  present  day.  It  was  debated 
whether  the  Royal  Arch  body  should  walk  as  .such, 
in  their  proper  clothing  (in  procession),  to  church'. 
It  was  resolved  that  a  committee,  consisting  of  the 
Worshipful  and  the  two  Deputies,  should  wait  on 
the  Grand  Master  for  his  approbation,  and  make 
report  accordingly. 

The  committee  reported  on  December  23rd.  1786, 
when  "it  was  unanimously  rCvSolved,  that  this  body 
shall  walk,  in  uniform,  on  Wednesday  next,  in 
procession  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  to  meet  at  Mr. 
Duplesse's  Room,  in  Church  Alley,  at  9  o'clock 
that  morning.  No  brother  to  wear  a  crown  that 
has  not  a  sash  agreeable  to  the  color  of  the  trim- 
mings of  the  aprons  belonging  to  this  body.  It 
was  agreed  that  this  body  should  wear  their  crowns 
in  the  church  till  the  minister  begins  the  prayers, 
then  to  uncover  and  remain  so  till  he  takes  his  text, 
and  then  cover  and  remain  so  till  the  finishing  of 
the  sermon." 

The  furniture  appears  also  to  have  been  dif- 
ferent, for  in  January,  1789,  a  committee  was 
appointed  for  "having  an  arch  made  in  order 
to  hear  three  lights." 

On  Sept.  5,  1789,  the  by-laws  were  adopted, 
the  sixth  of  which  clearly  sets  forth  the  proper 
(jualifications  for  exaltation.  That  rule  is  as 
follows : 

No  Mason  shall  be  exalted  by  this  Chapter  to 
ye  dignity  of  a  Companion  of  ye  order,  unless  he 
can  shew  by  authentic  documents,  yt  he  has  been 
at  least  three  years  a  Master  Mason,  and  has  pre- 
sided six  months  as  Master  of  some  regular  war- 
ranted Lodge,  or  has  passed  ye  chair  by  dispensa- 
tion: and  when  any  Mason  of  this  description,  who 
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may  be  desirous  of  exaltation,  shall  petition  ye 
Chapter  for  yt  purpose,  such  petition  must  be  coun- 
tersigned by  three  members  of  the  Chapter,  and  be 
accompanied  by  a  recommendation  from  some 
regular  Lodge,  of  wc  Lodge  ye  petitioner 
must  be  a  member  at  ye  time  of  his  peti- 
tioning, and  this  recommendation  shall  be 
signed  by  ye  Master  and  Wardens  of  such 
Lodge,  and  set  forth  yt  ye  petitioner  has  paid  all 
his  dues  to  yt  period:  upon  wc  he  shall  be  balloted 
for  by  ye  Companions  present,  and  if  ye  ballots  are 
unanimous,  he  shall  be  exalted  to  ye  dignity  of  a 
Companion  of  ye  Order,  paying  to  ye  Treasurer 
three  pounds  for  ye  use  of  ye  Chapter,  one  dollar 
to  ye  Secretary,  and  one  dollar  to  ye  Tyler. 

On  May  i8th,  1795,  we  have  the  first  written 
record  of  the  Mark  degree.  The  Lodges  were 
doubtless  authorized  to  confer  the  Mark  degree  un- 
der their  warrants,  or  else  as  a  side  degree:  be  that 
as  it  may.  the  records  read.  Companion  Secretary 
received  sixteen  dollars  and  a  half  for  the  Exalta- 
tion and  Mark  fees. 

On  November  5th,  1796,  Companion  Wood  paid 
for  his  Mark  and  Most  Excellent  Master's  degrees 
$1.25,  showing  the  small  amount  of  fees  required  in 
those  days. 

The  Most  Excellent  Master's  degree  must  have 
been  conferred  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Mark. 
On  March  3d.  1798,  petitions  were  received  from 
John  Dorson  and  John  Smith.  Past  Masters  and 
Most  Excellent  Masons,  thus  proving  the  fact  of 
their  possessing  that  degree.  On  July  17th,  1799, 
the  same  form  of  entry  occurs. 

In  the  State  of  Xew  York  several  Chapters 
existed  for  several  years  before  March  14, 
1798,  the  (late  of  the  formation  of  the  C^rand 
Cihapter,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  quite 
a  number  of  Mark  Lodf^es.  These  latter,  in- 
deed, were  so  numerous  as  to  force  the  sug- 
gestion that  as  soon  as  a  Lodge  of  Master 
Masons  became  fairly  prosperous  some  of  the 
more  enterprising  brethren  managed  to  have 
a  ^L1rk  Lodge  established  in  connection  with 
it.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  these  bodies, 
Chapters  and  Mark  Lodges  were  just  and  reg- 
ular— that  is,  that  they  worked  under  written 
authority  received  from  some  body  then  rec- 
ognized as  entitled  to  confer  such  power,  even 
although  that  authority  should  have  been, 
some  previously  existing  Chapter  or  Lodge. 
We  have  a  notable  and  often  quoted  illustra- 


tion of  this  in  the  first  warrant  given  to  Union 
Lodge,  No.  I,  Albany.  Mackay's  contention 
that  the  Royal  Arch  Chapters  were  formed 
on  warrants  issued  by  Athol  Lodges  seems 
untenable,  as  all  that  the  Athol  Lodges  did 
concerning  the  Arch  was  in  connection  with 
their  own  work.  However  this  may  be,  no 
clear  evidence  exists  to  show  where  the  war- 
rants for  the  early  charters  and  Mark  Lodges 
came  from,  and  on  that  point  there  is  really 
nothing  to  offer  but  surmise  and  theory. 
Theory  is  often  accepted  as  history.  In  the 
annals  of  Ancient  Chapter,  No.  i,  New  York, 
we  find  the  following: 

In  1763  the  Grand  Lodge  at  London,  England, 
granted  a  warrant  to  several  members  of  the  craft, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  torm  themselves  into 
a  Masonic  body,  to  work  the  Entered  Apprentice, 
Fellow  Craft.  Master  Mason  and  Royal  Arch  de- 
grees, with  authority  to  issue  warrants  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  other  Lodges  and  Chapters. 

Under,  and  with  the  said  warrant  from  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England,  a  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons was  constituted,  the  companions  of  which, 
by  virtue  of  the  power  conferred  upon  them,  as- 
sumed the  title  and  exercised  the  prerogatives  of  a 
Grand  Chapter. 

They  al.so  continued  for  a  number  of  years  to 
confer  the  R.  A.  degree,  the  only  degree,  beyond 
the  symbolix:  degrees  recognized  at  that  time  in 
this  country,  as  a  part  of  Ancient  Craft  Masonry, 
and  hestowed  upon  none  but  Master  Masons  who 
had  been  elected,  installed  and  served  as  Ma.«?ters 
of  Lodges  of  Ancient  Free  and  Accepted  Masons. 

In  the  course  of  time,  when  the  number  of  Royal 
Arch  Masons  increased  in  the  province  and  after- 
wards State  of  New  York,  it  was  determined  by 
many  of  the  memhers  of  that  Grand  Chapter  to 
leave  it,  and  under  its  auspices  to  establish  other 
Chapters,  which  they  did  and  to  which  the  names 
of  Independent,  Rising  Sun,  Fredonia  and  Wash- 
ington were  given. 

Later  than  1804  no  traces  of  the  four  Chapters 
can  be  found.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  is  that 
they  cither  came  in  under  this  jurisdiction,  or  that 
they  were  dissolved  and  their  members  affiliated 
with  the  Chapters  that  received  charters  from  the 
Grand  Chapter  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

This  Chai)ter  appears  to  have  been  known 
as  "Old  Chapter*'  until  in  1806  it  took  a  char- 
ter from  the  Grand  body  and  became  known 
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as  Ancient  Chapter,  No.  i,  the  name  it  now 
bears.  The  information,  however,  so  suc- 
cinctly set  forth  in  the  quotation  above  is 
mainly  founded  on  tradition.  That  it  existed 
before  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Chapter 
at  Albany  is  certain,  but  there  is  no  record  of 
the  issuance  of  the  warrant  in  1763,  referred 
to,  by  the  Grand  Lodge  [Ancient]  of  Eng- 
land. The  minute  books  in  existence  of  An- 
cient Chapter  commence  with  November, 
1806,  but  it  contains  a  copy  of  that  agreement 
made  in  1804  between  its  members  and  the 
Companions  of  Washington  Chapter.  In  the 
same  record  we  are  told  that  '^Companion 
James  Wood  was,  in  consideration  of  his  hav- 
ing been  the  first  officer  of  the  Old  Grand 
Chapter,  elected  Deputy  Grand  High  Priest 
of  the  Grand  Chapter  in  March,  1807,  and 
was  re-elected  to  the  office  three  consecutive 
years."  Could  the  early  history  of  this  Chap- 
ter be  told,  could  its  primal  charter  be  printed, 
what  a  positive  gain  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
beginning  of  Capitular  Masonry  in  this  State 
would  be  the  result !  But  as  we  have  said,  as 
seems  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  authorities 
of  Ancient  Chapter,  most  of  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  above  extract  is  based  on  tradi- 
tion. In  spite  of  what  it  says,  we  have  to  fall 
back  on  theory,  and  the  one  we  feel  most  dis- 
posed to  entertain  is  that  the  Royal  Arch  and 
the  Mark  were  first  introduced  here  by  the 
military  Lodges,  that  they  issued  copies  of 
their  warrants  to  whomsoever  they  liked,  as 
was  the  case  at  Albany,  and  that  these  in 
their  turn  issued  warrants  to  other  bodies  on 
formation  and  request.  This,  of  course,  was 
delightfully  informal  and  altogether  opposed 
to  our  notions  of  regularity,  but  modern  Ma- 
sonry was  then  in  its  infancy  and  things  were 
tolerated  then,  nay,  were  perfectly  right  and 
proper,  which  would  not  now  be  so  regarded. 

When  on  March  14,  1798,  the  Deputy 
Grand  Chapter  was  organized  in  the  rooms  of 
Temple  Lodge,  Albany,  the  Lodges  which 
met  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings  were: 

Hudson,  Hudson,  Columbia  county. 


Temple,  Albany,  Albany  county. 

Horeb,  Whitestown,  Oneida  county. 

Hibernian,  New  York,  New  York  county. 

Montgomery,  Stillwater,  Saratoga  county. 

These  were  only  apparently  a  fraction  of  the 
Chapters  then  existing  in  the  State,  for  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  at  the  meeting  appointing 
a  committee  **to  receive  applications  from- dif- 
ferent Chapters  and  Mark  Lodges  within  this 
State  for  warrants  of  constitution  to  confirm 
them  in  their  proceedings  according  to  the 
resolution  of  this  Convention,  and  to  grant 
such  warrants  to  all  Chapters  and  Lodges 
aforesaid  that  are  under  the  authority  of  this 
Deputy  Grand  Chapter.*' 

The  invitation  thus  issued  was  not,  how- 
ever, either  very  promptly  or  very  cordially 
accepted.  In  New  York  city  two  notable 
Chapters  appeared  determined  to  stand  aloof. 
Of  these  the  Old  Chapter  was  admitted,  seem- 
ingly, to  all  the  dignity  which  is  associated 
with  seniority  in  point  of  age,  but  Washing- 
ton Chapter — the  Mother  Chapter  it  used  to 
style  itself — was,  so  far  as  we  can  determine, 
the  most  influential  and  important.  It  was 
apparently  looked  upon  as  a  Grand  Chapter  in 
itself,  if  it  did  not  regard  itself  in  that  light,  as 
did  the  Old  Chapter.  At  all  events,  we  do 
know  that  it  issued  warrants,  or  charters,  to 
several  chapters,  among  them  being: 

Hiram  Chapter,  No.  i,  Newton,  Conn., 
April  29,  1 781. 

Franklin  Chapter,  No.  2,  New  Haven, 
Conn..  May  20,  1795. 

Washington  Chapter,  No.  3,  Middleton, 
Conn.,  March  15,  1796. 

Franklin,  No.  4,  Norwich,  Conn.,  March 
15,  1796. 

Solomon  Chapter,  No.  5,  Derby,  Conn., 
March  15,  1796. 

"Hiram  Chapter,"  says  J.  H.  Drummond, 
"kept  two  records  for  many  years,  one  for  the 
Chapter  proper  and  one  for  the  Mark  Lodge, 
which  exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  degrees 
of  Mark  Master,  Master  in  the  Chair  and 
Most  Excellent  Master;  Washington,  No.  3, 
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had  had  a  previous  continuous  existence  since 
1783,  acting  under  the  warrant  of  St.  John's 
Lodge,  and  Solomon's  Chapter  had  been  in 
existence  previously  to  the  date  of  its  charter, 
but  how  long  cannot  be  ascertained."  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  that  Brother  Drummond  is 
not  a  believer  in  the  degree  of  Most  Excel- 
lent Master  being  an  invention  of  T,  S.  Webb. 
Washington  Chapter  undoubtedly,  as  we  have 
indicated,  chartered  other  bodies  than  those 
named,  but  the  records  are  gone.  We  do 
know  that  in  the  very  year  the  Grand  Chapter 
was  formed  it  issued  a  charter  to  Van  der 
Broeck  Chapter. 

In  spite  of  the  multiplicity  of  Chapters  and 
Mark  Lodges  there  is  no  doubt  that  Royal 
Arch  Masonry,  as  we  have  it  in  America,  had 
its  origin  in  1797,  when  T.  S.  Webb,  then  a 
resident  of  Albany,  published  the  first  edition 
of  his  Freemason's  Monitor.  On  Oct.  24, 
1797,  a  meeting  of  members  of  or  representa- 
tives of  Chapters  was  held  in  Boston  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  advisability  of 
forming  a  Grand  Chapter  for  the  Northern 
States.    Webb  presided  at  this  convention 


and  it  was  through  his  efforts  undoubtedly 
that  the  matter  was  favorably  received  and  the 
Grand  Chapter  finally  organized  in  January, 
1798.  A  year  later  that  body  assumed  the 
title  of  General  Grand  Chapter,  leaving  the 
title  of  Grand  Chapter  to  be  assumed  by  the 
State  divisions,  when  formed.  *'It  is,"  says 
Mackay,  ^'undoubtedly  to  the  influence  of 
Webb  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  disseverance 
of  the  degree  [Royal  Arch]  from  that  juris- 
diction [Lodge]  and  the  establishment  of  in- 
dependent Chapters."  As  we  have  shown 
even  in  these  pages,  this  statement  is  not  cor- 
rect, for  we  have  seen  that  Washington  Chap- 
ter, for  instance,  not  only  had  a  separate  ex- 
istence, but  granted  power  to  others  to  exist, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Webb  was  the 
means  of  establishing  Royal  Arch  Masonry  as 
an  independent  yet  integral  part  of  what  is 
called  **York"  Masonry.  But  for  his  genius 
the  Royal  Arch  system  in  America  would 
never  have  had  an  existence,  and  at  best  we 
would  have  to  have  sought  for  the  stone 
which  the  builders  rejected  according  to  the 
method  in  vogue  in  England. 


CHAPTER  n. 


THE  GRAND  CHAPTER. 


HE  Deputy  Grand  Chapter  formed 
at  Albany  in  1798  "agreeably  to 
the  sixth  article  of  the  constitu- 
.  tion  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  the 
Northern  States  of  America."  The  Com- 
panions present  and  Chapters  represented 
were : 

Samuel  Edmonds,  Jr.,  H.  P.  |  Hudson 
Thomas  Frothingham,  K.      f  Chapter. 
John  Hanmer,  H.  P.    |  jemple 
Gideon  Fairman,  K.     r  r-u  ^ 
Sabastian  Vischer,  S.  J  ^^^Pt^r. 

Caleb  B.  Merrill,  H.  P.  ]  ^^^^^ 
Jedediah  Sanger,  K.       y  ^, 
George  Kasseck,  S.       J  ^^^P^^^' 
Thomas  Smith  Webb  (proxy).  Hibernian 
Chapter. 

Daniel  Hale,  Jr.,  H.  P.  |  Montgomery 
Ashbel  Meacham,  K.      f  Chapter. 

Of  course  the  moving  spirit  in  the  formi- 
tion  of  this  Deputy  Grand  Chapter — which 
became  a  Grand  Chapter  in  the  following 
year — was  Webb.  But  the  real  introducer  of 
what  might  be  called  "standard"  Royal  Arch 
wwk  was  the  High  Priest  of  Temple  Chapter, 
Thomas  Hanmer.  In  his  interesting  sketch 
of  Royal  Arch  Masons  in  the  appendix  to  the 
American  reprint  of  GouUrs  History.  Drum- 
mond  says:  "In  1793  John  Hanmer  came  to 
Albany  from  England  bearing  a  certificate 
that  he  was  well  skilled  in  the  Ancient  w^ork 
and  lectures.  He  soon  became  acquainted 
with  Thomas  Smith  Webb.  Ezra  Ames  and 
others  to  wliom  he  imparted  his  lectures  and 
mode  of  work.  They  at  once  adopted  his 
system,  and  the  institution  in  that  vicinity  was 


substantially  reorganized  under  his  supervi- 
sion and  instruction.  He  remained  in  this 
country  until  1800,  when  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land. But  his  pupils  and  disciples  remained 
to  perfect  his  system  and  teach  his  work;  the 
most  conspicuous  among  these  was  Thomas 
•  Smith  Webb  and  Ezra  Ames,  although  tra- 
dition tells  us  that  Ezra  Ames  was  deemed 
the  most  reliable  for  verbal  accuracy.  On 
Xov.  II.  1796,  a  charter  was  granted  for  Tem- 
ple Lodge  at  Albany,  with  Hanmer  for  Mas- 
ter, Webb  for  Senior  Warden  and  Gideon 
Fairman  for  Junior  Warden.  But  their  work 
was  not  confined  to  the  symbolic  degrees.  On 
Feb.  4,  1797,  a  meeting  of  nine  Royal  Arch 
Masons  w-as  held,  a  symbolic  Lodge  being 
opened.  Companion  Hanmer  presented  the 
subject  of  opening  a  Royal  Arch  Chapter  and 
urged  the  importance  of  it  so  strongly  that 
those  present  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of 
his  views.  Companion  Webb  was  elected 
High  Priest  and  'regularly  installed  in  An- 
cient form.*  The  Chapter  was  then  opened. 
Three  brethren,  'after  being  passed  by  the 
chair  [by  Brother  Hanmer]  and  acknowl- 
edged as  Past  Masters'  were  exalted.  The 
following  week  the  Chapter  met  and  opened 
as  a  Master's  Lodge  and  these  three  candi- 
dates were  installed  as  Past  Masters.  A 
Lodge  of  Most  Excellent  Masters  was  then 
opened  by  Webb,  and  the  degree  conferred 
on  several  candidates,  including  Hanmer. 
Then  followed  the  Royal  Arch.  The  Chapter 
continued  during  the  summer  to  confer  these 
three  degrees. 

"On  Sept.  27,  1797,  a  Mark  Master's  Lodge 
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was  held  with  Webb  presiding  and  Hanmer 
as  Senior  Warden,  thus  reversing  their  posi- 
tions in  Temple  Lodge.  Candidates,  a  part 
of  whom  were  Royal  Arch  Masons,  received 
the  degree.  Meetings  were  regularly  held 
till  Jan.  17,  when  the  Lodge  was  practically, 
though  without  any  special  vote,  consolidated 
w-ith  the  Chapter."  In  the  proceedings  at 
Hartford,  on  Jan.  24,  1798,  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter 
of  the  Northern  States  of  America  it  should 
here  be  said  that  New  York  was  represented 
by  the  Chapters  of  Hudson,  Temple  and 
Whitestone." 

Outside  of  Hanmer  and  Webb  very  little  is 
known  of  anything  of  the  personality  of  the 
other  brothers  mentioned  in  the  above  pio- 
neer roll,  with  one  exception — that  of  Jede- 
diah  Sanger,  whose  personal  popularity,  en- 
thusiasm for  Masonry  and  social  position 
must  have  been  very  helpful  in  giving  strength 
to  the  movement  thus  inaugurated  on  a  legiti- 
mate basis  for  extending  the  lines  of  symbolic 
Masonry.  He  was  born  at  Sherburne,  Mass., 
in  1 75 1,  but  settled  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  York  State  when  a  young  man,  prob- 
ably after  graduating  and  being  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  New 
Hartford  and  he  also  was  one  of  the  promoters 
of  Hamilton  Oneida  Academy,  the  corner- 
stone of  which  was  laid  with  Masonic  cere- 
monies in  1794.  In  that  year  Sanger  was  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  and  two  years  later 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  In  1798  he 
was  appointed  the  first  judge  of  Oneida  coun- 
ty and  he  held  that  office  until  1810,  when  he 
was  disqualified  through  age.  He  died  in 
1829  and  was  buried  in  New  Hartford,  but  his 
remains  were  afterward  removed  to  Forest 
Hill  cemetery,  Utica.  New  York  never  had 
a  more  enthusiastic  Mason  than  Judge  San- 
ger. For  many  years  Amicable  Lodge  met  in 
his  own  house  with  himself  as  Master.  It 
might  well  claim  to  be  called  a  mother  of 
Lodges.  His  name  is  yet  kept  fresh  in 
Masonry  by  Sanger  Lodge,   No.    129,  at 
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Waterville,  and  by  the  town  of  Sangerville, 
both  of  which  were  called  in  his  honor. 

When  the  preliminary  business  of  organi- 
zation had  been  completed,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  chosen: 

DeWitt  Clinton,  Deputy  Grand  High 
Priest. 

Thomas  Frotheringham,  Deputy  Grand 
King. 

Jedediah  Sanger,  Deputy  Grand  Scribe. 
John  Hanmer,  Deputy  Grand  Secretary. 
Ami  Rogers,  Deputy  Grand  Chaplain. 
Thomas  S.  Webb,  Deputy  Grand  Treas- 
urer. 

John  C.  Ten  Broeck,  Deputy  Grand  Mar- 
shal 

Benjamin  Whipple,  Deputy  Grand  Sentinel. 

Isaac  Sturges,  Deputy  Grand  Tyler. 

DeWitt  Clinton  was  at  once  installed  and 
in  turn  installed  his  associate  officers.  Then 
we  are  told  he  ^'delivered  a  pathetic  and  af- 
fectionate address  on  the  laudability  of  this  in- 
stitution and  the  necessity  of  adopting  the 
same."  The  Deputy  Grand  Chapter  was 
then  opened  in  "ample  form."  The  proceed- 
ings lasted  over  three  days,  and  the  business 
done — by-laws,  warrants  and  the  like — was 
purely  formal.  A  committee  was  appointed 
"to  receive  applications  from  different  Chap- 
ters and  Mark  Lodges  within  this  State  for 
warrants  of  constitution,  to  confirm  them  in 
their  proceedings  according  to  the  resolution 
of  this  convention  and  to  grant  such  warrants 
to  all  Chapters  and  Lodges  aforesaid  that  are 
not  under  the  authority  of  this  Deputy  Grand 
Chapter. 

It  is  the  custom  nowadays  to  throw  doubt 
upon  the  devotion  of  DeWitt  Clinton  to  Ma- 
sonry and  that  mainly  because,  although  ac- 
cepting high  office  at  the  hands  of  the  breth- 
ren, he  rarely  attended  meetings  after  his  po- 
litical position  had  been  assured.  Readers  of 
this  history  have  had  many  evidences  of  the 
close  and  devoted  attention  he  paid  to  sym- 
bolic Masonry  until  he  became  Grand  Master, 
and  if  his  practical  share  in  the  work  was  not 
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so  great  after  that,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  was  a  busy  man  in  other  matters  and 
that  his  life  was  one  long-continued  struggle 
to  maintain  his  poHtical  supremacy.  Besides 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  Clin- 
ton's conduct  in  all  the  high  offices  he  filled 
that,  following  the  English  custom,  which 
made  an  office  like  that  of  Grand  Master  be 
exalted  above  the  necessity  of  devotion  to  de- 
tails, the  Grand  Master  or  head  of  any  branch 
of  Masonry  was  made  more  an  honorary  than 
a  practical  office,  and  that  it  was  considered 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  holder  of  it  to  take 
part  in  the  routine  of  the  business  affairs  of 
any  of  the  orders.  In  England  their  main 
purpose  was  to  invest  the  craft  with  the  dig- 
nity of  their  title,  to  give  it  standing  in  the 
community,  and,  if  needed,  to  afford  it  pro- 
tection by  the  powerful  influence  which  the 
one  selected  as  leader  possessed  or  was  sup- 
posed to  possess.  In  this  country,  where  we 
fortunately  have  no  titled  personages  in  our 
body  politic,  these  places  in  our  fraternity 
were  taken  by  men  wath  brains,  and  with  in- 
^  fluence  w^on  through  their  own  exertions,  and 
these  were  made  Grand  Masters^  but  the  idea 
underlying  the  office  on  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic then  (it  is  different  on  this  side  now) 
was  that  the  Grand  Master  was,  in  fact,  little 
more  than  a  Grand  Patron.  This  was  vir- 
tually all  that  the  Duke  of  Montagu,  the 
Duke  of  Wharton,  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  or  a  score  or  more  of  the 
early  Grand  Masters  of  England  really  were; 
it  was  what  the  early  Grand  Masters  in  Xew 
York  were  intended  to  be,  but  men  like  Chan- 
cellor Livingston,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Jacob 
Morton,  DeWitt  Clinton,  and  Morgan  Lewis 
were  not  meant  by  nature  to  be  figureheads, 
and  while  maintaining  the  dignity  of  their 
Masonic  offices,  strove  to  make  their  influ- 
ence fully  felt  in  many  ways.  lUit  presiding 
at  meetings  was  not  then  regarded  as  one  of 
the  imperative  duties  of  a  Grand  Master,  nor 
was  it  deemed  essential  he  should  devote  the 
same  care  to  minute  details,  to  write  letters 


on  all  sorts  of  questions  and  to  make  period- 
ical visits,  as  is  incumbent  upon  most  of  our 
American  Grand  Masters  in  these  modern  and 
more  democratic  days.  We  find  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  the  State  much 
evidence  of  the  interest  which  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton took  in  Capitular  Masonry,  both  by  his 
presence  and  by  his  influence,  and  it  seems  to 
us  that  he  really  had  a  warmer  heart  to  the 
Chapter  than  to  anything  else  connected  with 
the  institution  which  claimed  him  as  a  mem- 
ber. To  some  this  may  seem  heterodoxy,  but 
it  is  an  honest  opinion. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  prominent  names 
thus  early  associated  with  Royal  Arch  Mason- 
ry— organized  Royal  Arch  Masonry — in  this 
State,  the  progress  of  the  Grand  Chapter  at 
first  was  decidedly  slow.  At  the  meeting  held 
in  Temple  Lodge  room,  Albany,  on  Jan.  29, 
1799,  when  the  dignity  of  a  Grand  Chapter 
was  fully  assumed,  the  following  officers  were 
elected : 

DeWitt  Clinton,  Grand  High  Priest. 
Thomas  Smith  Webb,  Deputy  Grand  High 
Priest. 

Thomas  Frothingham,  Grand  King. 

Jedediah  Sanger,  Grand  Scribe. 

John  Hanmer,  Grand  Secretary. 

Ezra  Ames,  Grand  Treasurer. 

John  C.  Ten  Broeck,  Grand  Marshal. 

John  F.  Ernst,  Grand  Chaplain. 

Benjamin  Whipple,  Inside  Sentinel. 

Isaac  Sturges,  Grand  Tyler. 

The  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  with  the 
exception  of  the  issuing  of  warrants,  were  un- 
important and  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  that 
respect  the  amount  of  business  done  was  very 
promising.  The  most  important  item  was 
the  issuance  of  a  charter  to  "several  Royal 
Arch  Masons  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  the 
name  of  Jerusalem  Chapter,''  for  which  $40 
was  paid  and  warrants  were  issued  for  the  in- 
stitution of  Mark  Lodges  at  Granville^  Ben- 
nington, Stillwater  and  Fort  Edward.  The 
receipts  of  the  meeting  amounted  to  $73.45, 
including  the  $40  paid  for  Jerusalem's  char- 
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ter.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Mark  de- 
gree was  exemplified.  The  meeting  of  1800 
was  even  less  productive  of  additions  to  the 
roll;  the  minutes  give  no  sign  of  increase  of 
either  Chapters  or  Lodges,  and  in  the  election 
of  officers  the  most  notable  changes  were  the 
retirement  of  Jedediah  Sanger  and  of  Thomas 
Smith  Webb.  The  latter  was  succeeded  in 
his  office  of  Deputy  Grand  High  Priest  by 
Ezra  Ames,  who  was  also  elected  Grand  Vis- 
itor, and  so  started  on  that  influential  career 
in  connection  with  red  Masonry  which  con- 
tinued for  so  many  years.  In  1801  a  slight  im- 
provement in  the  strength  of  the  Grand  Chap- 
ter was  noticeable.  Dispensations  were 
granted  to  open  Chapters  in  Granville  and 
Schenectady  and  Mark  Lodges  at  Coeymans 
and  New  Lebanon.  A  year  later  a  pre-exist- 
ing Chapter,  St.  Andrew*s,  at  Stamford,  asked 
to  be  admitted,  and  the  request  was  granted; 
the  preliminary  steps  were  taken  for  con- 
stituting a  new  Chapter  at  Albany,  and  while 
the  strength  of  the  Grand  body  was  not  much 
increased,  a  much  more  sanguine  feeling 
seemed  to  prevail  for  the  stability  and  en- 
durance of  the  new  organization.  Various 
items  contained  in  the  minutes  point  to  that. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
complete  constitution;  a  series  of  regulations 
for  the  costumes  of  the  Grand  officers  were 
adopted,  elaborate  enough  in  the  required  de- 
tails to  show  that  the  brethren  did  not  fancy 
themselves  crippled  for  want  of  funds  or  had 
any  idea  that  they  were  legislating  for  an  in- 
stitution whose  permanency  was  doubted. 
The  requirements  then  put  forth  will  at  least 
be  found  interesting  now  and  are  well  worthy 
of  being  preserved  in  a  historical  treatise. 
They  read  as  follows: 

I.  The  garments  of  the  Most  Excellent  11.  P. 
which,  if  entire,  should  consist  of  three  coats,  and 
two  girdles  or  sashes,  viz: 

I.  The  under  coat,  to  be  made  of  fine  white 
linen  or  striped  dimity,  covering  the  body  from 
neck  to  feet,  narrow  to  the  waist,  then  widening 
gradually  to  the  border,  with  narrow  sleeves,  etc., 


etc.  Around  this  a  girdle  or  sash  ought  to  go, 
of  four  fingers  in  breadth  and  of  sufficient  length, 
made  of  fine  white  linen,  hollow  inside  throughout, 
and,  as  far  as  it  may  be,  exposed  to  sight,  to  be  in- 
geniously embroidered  with  crimson,  purple,  and 
azure. 

2.  The  middle  coat  to  reach  from  the  neck  to 
a  little  below  the  knees,  sufficiently  wide  so  as  to 
show  numbers  of  plaits,  to  be  made  of  light  blue. 
Around  its  broad  hem  are  to  be  placed  alternately 
small  silver  bells  and  globules  in  the  shape  of 
pomegranates,  covered  with  crimson,  azure  and 
purple.  The  number,  of  each  ought  not  to  be  less 
than  twenty-five.  In  lieu  of  the  bells  pomegranates 
may  altogether  be  put  on  it. 

3.  The  upper  coat  must  reach  from  the  neck 
down  to  nine  inches  below  the  hips,  without  sleeves. 
This  should  be  made  of  a  rich  brocade,  interwoven 
with  gold  and  silver  threads  and  spangles.  Unto 
this  is  incorporated  the  upper  girdle  or  sash,  four 
fingers  in  breadth,  and  so  long  as  to  wind  round 
the  body  three  times,  and  hang  down  in  a  handsome 
bow  knot.  This  ought  to  be  made  of  white  silk, 
double,  and  richly  embroidered  with  crimson,  azure 
and  purple  silk,  and  with  threads  and  spangles  of 
gold  and  silver. 

In  lieu  of  brocade  a  crimson  silk  damask  may  be 
substituted.  On  the  girdle  the  two  lower  corners 
of  the  breast  plate  are  to  be  fastened  with  silver 
chains,  as  the  same  is  hung  or  fastened  above. 

The  dress  of  the  Most  Excellent  D.  G.  H.  Priest 
to  consist  of  about  similar  to  the  High  Priest; 
under  coat  with  a  grand  girdle  similar  to  the  Most 
Excellent  G.  H.  P.'s  outer  girdle. 

II.  The  garments  of  the  Excellent  King  should 
consist  of: 

1.  A  purple  mantle  or  cloak,  lined  with  white 
flannel,  and  spotted  with  black  to  resemble  ermine, 
with  a  large  cape  covering  the  shoulders  made  of 
white  rabbit  skins  tipped  with  black  fur,  and  a 
broad  facing  of  the  same  from  the  neck  down  to 
the  border  before,  with  a  pair  of  silver  clasps  to 
fasten  it. 

2.  A  waistcoat  of  light  blue  silk  with  sleeves  and 
small  cuffs  of  crimson  silk,  with  an  embroidered 
belt  or  girdle  of  crimson  silk,  and  a  suitable  buckle 
to  it  in  front. 

3.  A  pair  of  overalls  considerably  large,  made  of 
fine  striped  dimity. 

4.  A  pair  of  boots  of  yellow  or  red  morocco, 
bound  with  gold  or  silver  lace  on  the  top,  with  a 
tassel  of  the  same  in  front. 

5.  A  suitable  coronet  and  scepter  neatly  trim- 
med and  gilded. 

III.  The  garment  of  the  scribe  is  to  consist 
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of  a  coat  or  gown  made  like  the  High  Priest's 
under  coat,  of  white  linen  or  striped  dimity,  with 
a  girdle  or  sash  of  suitable  chintz,  if  it  can  be  had. 
if  not  it  must  be  linen  and  embroidered,  his  head 
to  be  bare,  in  his  right  hand  holding  a  parchment 
roll. 

IV.  The  garments  of  the  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer to  be  gowns  reaching  from  neck  to  feet  made 
of  white  linen,  sleeves  somewhat  wide  and  drawn, 
with  crimson  silk  capes,  cuffs  and  borders  before, 
and  their  crimson  sashes  over  them. 

V.  The  gown  for  the  chaplain  ought  to  be  made 
of  black  silk,  in  the  shape  of  a  bachelor  of  arts 
gown,  with  a  white  band  and  black  silk  girdle. 

VI.  All  the  members  having  seats  and  votes 
in  the  Grand  Chapter  ought  to  appear  in  proper 
uniform,  viz:  in  plain  white  gowns,  with  red  sashes 
over  them. 

VII.  The  committee  further  beg  leave  to  re- 
mark that  the  habiliments  of  this  Grand  Chapter 
ought  to  excel  the  dresses  of  all  other  Royal  Arch 
Chapters  in  grandeur,  elegance,  and  artfulness, 
wherefore  neither  labor  nor  cost  ought  to  be  spared 
to  procure  the  fittest  and  best  materials,  etc. 

Such  care  in  detail  under  the  circumstances 
shows  that  the  companions  appreciated  the 
fact  that  they  were  legislating  for  the  future. 
Rut  the  most  significant  evidence  of  this  is 
found  in  the  following  resolution,  which 
showed  that  the  Grand  Chapter  felt  strong 
enough  to  begin  to  assert  its  authority  over 
the  Chapters  and  Mark  Lodges  throughout 
the  State  which  as  yet  had  not  placed  them- 
selves under  its  jurisdiction.  The  resolution 
was  as  follows: 

That  the  Grand  Secretary  be  and  he  is  hereby 
directed  to  write  to  the  two  chapters  in  New  York 
at  present  not  under  this  jurisdiction,  and  inform 
them  that  if  they  come  in  by  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember next,  they  will  rank  as  was  mentioned  in 
a  former  communication;  but  if  they  refuse,  all 
correspondence  will  be  cut  off  from  them  and  all 
Chapters  under  their  jurisdiction. 

The  Lodges  here  referred  to  were  the  Old 
Chapter  and  Washington  Chapter,  and  the 
wording  of  the  resolution  would  seem  to  show 
that  they  continued  then,  as  they  undoubtedly 
had  for  a  long  time  before,  to  act  as  Grand 
Chapters  themselves,  so  far  at  least  as  the  is- 


suing of  warrants  to  institute  new  Chapters 
was  concerned.  This  resolution  had  no  ef- 
fect. In  1803  a  direct  blow  was  aimed  at 
them  in  the  follow^ing  resolution,  which  the 
Grand  Chapter  then  adopted : 

That  all  communication,  either  public  or  private, 
is  hereby  forbidden  between  any  Chapter  or  Lodge 
under  this  jurisdiction,  or  any  member  of  either  of 
them,  and  any  Chapter,  Lodge  or  Assembly  which 
has  not  complied  with  Article  III.,  Section  2,  of 
the  General  Grand  Constitution,  or  with  any  mem- 
ber or  person  exalted  in  or  advanced  in  such  illegal 
Chapter  or  Lodge,  and  that  the  Grand  Secretary 
be  directed  to  forward  the  said  resolution  to  every 
Chapter  and  Mark  Lodge  under  this  jurisdiction, 
and  also  communicate  it  to  the  several  Grand 
Chapters  in  the  northern  States. 

This  did  not  have  the  desired  effect,  and, 
indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  New  York 
brethren  were  all  inclined  to  be  contumacious, 
for  at  the  same  meeting  the  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  write  to  the  two  metropolitan 
Chapters  then  on  the  roll — Jerusalem  and  Hi- 
bernian— and  inform  them  that  they  were  not 
represented  among  the  brethren  present  and 
their  dues  seem  not  to  have  been  paid.  This 
latter  delinquency,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  rather  the  fault  of  the  brothers  who  had 
been  appointed  representatives  than  of  the 
Chapters  themselves. 

Meanwhile  the  committee  at  work  on  the 
constitution  had  been  engaged  diligently  at 
their  labors,  and  at  the  meeting  of  1805  pre- 
sented the  result  in  the  following,  which  was 
duly  adopted  and  promulgated: 

CONSTITUTION. 

Adopted  February  7,  1805. 

We,  the  several  Chapters  of  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons, created  and  established  by  the  authority  of 
the  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapters  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  being  within  the  jurisdiction  there- 
of, duly  represented  by  our  respected  High  Priests, 
Kings  and  Scribes,  or  their  proxies,  fully  empow- 
ered, in  Grand  Chapter,  at  the  city  of  Albany,  duly 
convened  on  the  seventh  day  of  February,  one 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  five,  pursuant  to  the 
powers  vested  in  us  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
General  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  good 
order,  promoting  harmony,  and  supporting  broth- 
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crly  union,  advancing  the  interest  of  pure  Ancient 
Masonry,  perpetuating  and  handing  down  to  pos- 
terity its  beneficial  principles,  for  diffusing  Masonic 
instruction,  and  inculcating  good  morals  among 
the  craftsmen,  and  regulating  their  labors  by  one 
uniform  standard,  do  ordain  and  declare  the  fol- 
lowing articles  to  be  the  Constitution  of  this  Grand 
Chapter,  subject  to  no  alteration  or  amendment, 
unless  altered  and  amended  as  hereinafter  de- 
scribed. 

ARTICLE  1. 

Section  i.  This  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  shall 
consist  of  a  Grand  High  Priest,  a  Deputy  Grand 
High  Priest,  a  Grand  King,  a  Grand  Scribe,  a 
Grand  Secretary,  a  Grand  Treasurer,  a  Grand  Chap- 
lain and  Marshal,  and  the  Past  Grand  High  Priests, 
Past  Deputy  Grand  High  Priests,  Past  Grand 
Kings,  and  Past  Grand  Scribes,  together  with  the 
High  Priests,  Kings  and  Scribes,  for  the  time  being, 
of  all  subordinate  Chapters  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  Grand  Chapter,  or  their  proxies,  duly  em- 
powered, who  shall  be  the  only  members  and  voters 
in  this  Grand  Chapter. 

Sec.  2.  All  Masters  and  Wardens  of  Mark  Mas- 
ter's Lodges,  or  their  proxies,  within  this  jurisdic- 
tion, and  holding  warrants  under  this  Grand  Chap- 
ter, shall  be  entitled  to  a  seat,  and  be  lawful  voters 
in  the  same,  at  all  times  when  opened  in  the  Mark 
Master's  degree,  and  there  to  represent  their  re- 
spective Lodges,  and  to  transact  any  business  in 
their  behalf,  as  fully  as  the  members  in  the  first 
section  hereof  named  are  entitled  in  any  degree, 
anything  above  mentioned  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  3.  The  Grand  Officers  aforesaid  shall  be 
annually  elected  by  ballot,  in  open  Chapter,  and 
the  companion  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
for  any  of  the  offices  aforesaid,  shall  be  declared  duly 
elected.  The  said  ballots  are  to  be  canvassed  by 
the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  in  presence  of  the 
Chapter. 

Sec.  4.  Each  subordinate  Chapter  shall  be  en- 
titled to  three  votes  on  all  questions,  and  no  more, 
whether  represented  by  one  or  more  companions: 
each  permanent  or  standing  member  hereof  shall 
have  one  vote,  and  the  Grand  High  Priest  two 
votes,  when  the  number  of  votes  happen  to  be 
equal,  otherwise  he  shall  have  but  one  vote:  and  no 
companion  or  brother  can  represent  more  than  one 
Chapter  or  Lodge  at  the  same  time. 

Sec.  5.  Every  companion  who  shall  offer  him- 
self as  proxy  for  any  High  Priest,  King  or  Scribe 
of  any  Chapter,  or  any  brother  who  shall  offer 
himself  as  a  proxy  for  any  Master  or  Warden  of 
any  Mark  Master's  Lodge,  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  Grand  Chapter,  before  he  or  they  shall  be 
permitted  to  take  a  seat,  shall  produce  to  the  Grand 
Secretary  a  warrant  in  the  following  form: 

L  A.  B..  High  Priest  of  Royal  Arch 

Chapter,  No   holden  in  the  of 

 in  the  County  of  do.  by  these 

presents,  constitute  and  appoint  my  beloved  Com- 
panion. \V.  S.,  my  proxy,  to  represent  me  and  the 
Chapter  aforesaid  in  the  Grand  R.oyal  Arch  Chap- 
ter of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  their  next  meet- 
ing at  the  city  of  Albany,  hereby  conferring  on 
my  said  proxy  all  the  powers  vested  in  me,  by  vir- 
tue of  my  said  office.    Given  under  my  hand,  and 


the  seal  of  the  said  Chapter,  this  day  of 

 580  A.  B. 

Which  said  warrant  shall  be  sealed  with  the  seal 
of  the  Chapter  or  Lodge  whereof  the  companion 
or  brother  making  the  same  shall  be  an  officer,  and 
attested  by  the  Secretary  of  the  said  Chapter  or 
Lodge,  in  the  margin,  or  on  the  back  of  the  said 
warrant,  in  the  form  following: 

I  certify  the  seal  hereunto  affixed  to  have  been 
made  after  the  name  of  A.  B.  was  subscribed  to  this 
warrant. 

Z.  S.,  Sec'y. 

Sec.  6.  In  case  of  the  death  or  absence  of  any  of 
the  said  officers,  the  Chapter  or  Lodge  whereof  he 
was  an  officer,  may  authorize  any  companion  or 
brother  in  regular  standing,  in  any  Chapter  or 
Lodge  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Grand  Chap- 
ter, to  represent  them  as  aforesaid,  as  fully  as  such 
deceased  or  absent  officer  might  have  done  were 
he  alive  or  present,  by  a  resolution  of  said  Chapter 
or  Lodge;  which  shall  be  certified  by  the  Secretary 
thereof,  and  exemplified  with  the  seal  of  the  same, 
and  he  shall  also  certify  the  death  or  absence  of 
such  officer  upon  the  back  or  margin  of  the  same 
resolution. 

Sec.  7.  Every  Companion  or  Brother  offer- 
ing himself  as  a  representative  of  any  Chapter  or 
Lodge,  as  proxy  or  otherwise,  before  he  shall  be 
permitted  to  act  as  such,  shall  produce  to  the  Grand 
Secretary  a  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  such 
Chapter  or  Lodge,  in  the  following  form: 

I  certify  that  A.  B.  was,  on  the  day 

of  last,  duly  elected  High  Priest.  C.  D. 

King,  and  E.  F.  Scribe,  of  Chapter  No  

(or  Master  and  Wardens  as  the  case  may  be).  In 
testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  annexed  the 
seal  of  the  said  Chapter  (or  Lodge)  and  subscribed 
my  name  officially  thereto. 

J.  K.,  Sec'y. 

ARTICLE  n. 

Sec.  I.  The  Grand  Chapter  shall  be  holden  at 
the  City  of  Albany,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  February  annually,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transacting  business;  and  the  Grand  High 
Priest  or  his  Deputy  shall  have  the  power  to  con- 
vene the  members  thereof,  whenever  either  of  them 
shall,  for  any  special  purpose,  deem  it  necessary,  by 
giving  sufficient  notice  thereof  to  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary, in  writing,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  im- 
mediate information  to  all  the  subordinate  Chapters 
and  private  members  under  the  juri.sdiction  there- 
of, by  mail  or  otherwise,  as  he  may  think  most  sure 
of  giving  timely  notice. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary to  determine  the  qualifications  of  each  person 
presenting  credentials  for  a  seat,  claiming  the  right 
of  membership,  before  the  same  shall  be  opened: 
and  if  he  entertains  anv  doubts,  in  respect  to  the 
propriety  or  validity  of  any  such  document,  or  if 
any  dispute  shall  arise  between  him  and  any  such 
person  touching  the  same,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
such  Secretary  to  refer  the  .same  to  the  three  first 
officers  present,  whose  determination  shall  be  final, 
unless  the  person  shall  feel  himself  aggrieved,  and 
petition,  either  in  writing  or  by  some  member,  for 
a  hearing  before  this  Grand  Chapter,  who  shall,  in 
such  case,  have  power  to  confirm  or  reverse  the 
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decision  aforesaid,  or  make  such  order  on  the  sub- 
ject as  they  may  think  proper. 

Sec.  3.  As  the  institution  of  Masonry  acknowl- 
edges revealed  religion  and  inculcates  the  devout 
worship  of  the  Supreme  High  Priest,  whose  crea- 
tures we  are.  and  by  whose  bounty  we  subsist,  and 
on  whose  mercy  we  ought  always  humbly  to  de- 
pend for  present  prosperity  and  future  happiness; 
and  being  thus  dependent,  it  well  becomes  us  to 
acknowledge  our  obligation  for  his  beneficence,  to 
confess  our  sins,  to  invoke  his  blessing,  and  return 
our  thanks  with  heartful  gratitude,  in  all  humility, 
for  favors  received;  therefore,  after  the  opening  of 
this  Grand  Chapter,  and  before  any  business  shall 
be  proceeded  upon,  a  suitable  address  may  be  made 
to  the  Deity  by  the  Grand  Chaplain  (if  present), 
and  the  same  be  followed  by  an  appropriate  address 
to  the  members  present,  unless  dispensed  with  by 
order  of  the  Chapter. 

Sec.  4.  This  Grand  Chapter  shall  not  have 
power  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  officers,  or  any 
other  business,  on  the  first  day  of  the  season,  unless 
to  open  and  adjourn,  except  there  shall  be  present 
the  representatives  of  three  regular  Chapters,  whicn 
shall  be  a  sufTicient  number  at  all  times  to  form  a 
Grand  Chapter;  but  if  that  number  shall  not  ap- 
pear on  the  second  day  of  the  session,  within  one 
hour  after  the  time  appointed  for  meeting,  then 
those  present  may  proceed  to  any  business  as 
though  the  whole  was  represented. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  convenience  of  Mark  Master's 
Lodges,  this  Grand  Chapter  shall  be  opened  on  the 
second  day  of  the  session,  at  the  meeting  thereof, 
in  the  Mark  degree,  and  continue  open  until  the 
whole  of  the  business  of  that  degree  shall  be  com- 
pleted for  that  .session,  unless  the  election,  in  case 
of  a  deficiency  of  numbers  on  the  first  day.  may  in- 
terfere, in  such  case,  the  business  of  the  Marks 
shall  immediately  follow  the  elections  and  installa- 
tions. All  the  proceedings  in  the  Mark  degree 
shall  be  ratified  by  the  Grand  Chapter,  when  opened 
in  the  Royal  Arch  degree,  before  they  shall  be  con- 
sidered binding. 

Sec.  6.  The  moneys  paid  into  the  funds  of  the 
Grand  Chapter,  being  to  defray  the  necessary  ex- 
penses in  the  administration  of  its  government,  and 
to  support  the  dignity  and  respectability  thereof, 
and  also  for  charitable  purposes,  it  is  therefore 
declared  that  no  disbursements  shall  be  made  un- 
less by  a  vote  of  the  Grand  Chapter. 


ARTICLE  in. 

Sec.  I.  This  Grand  Chapter  being  the  highest 
.source  of  legitimate  Masonic  authority,  and  only 
subject  to  the  obligations  contained  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  General  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chap- 
ter of  the  United  States  of  .America,  can  and 
of  right  ought  to  have  the  government  and  super- 
intendence of  all  Chapters  and  Mark  Master's 
Lodges  within  its  jurisdiction:  It  therefore  may 
grant  Warrants  and  Dispensations  for  constituting 
Royal  Arch  Chapters.  Lodges  of  Most  Kxcellent 
Masters.  Past  Masters  and  Mark  Masters;  and 
when  expedient,  revoke  and  annul  the  same.  It 
may  make  laws,  pass  regulations,  and  at  pleasure 
repeal,  amend,  or  alter  the  same.  It  may  censure, 
.suspend  or  expel  Chapters.  Lodges,  or  members. 


for  violation  or  disobedience  of  its  laws,  regulations, 
or  rules. 

Sec.  2.  All  Royal  Arch  Chapters,  or  Lodges  of 
Most  Excellent  Masters.  Past  Masters,  or  Mark 
Master  Masons,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
Grand  Chapter,  which  have  not  already  acknowl- 
edged the  authority  thereof,  and  subscribed  to  its 
government,  shall  do  the  same  within  the  term  of 
two  years,  or  be  con.sidered  by  this  Grand  Chap- 
ter, and  all  subordinate  Chapters  and  Lodges,  as 
acting  contrary  to  the  true  principles  of  Masonry, 
and  working  without  constitutional  authority,  and 
be  deprived  of  all  benefit  of  Masonic  intercourse 
with  either  this  Grand  Chapter  or  any  Chapter  or 
Lodge  under  its  jurisdiction,  or  with  individual 
members  of  the  same;  and  to  carry  the  same  into 
effect,  all  Chapters  and  Lodges  as  before  men- 
tioned, and  under  this  jurisdiction,  as  well  as  all 
members  thereof,  are  hereby  strictly  charged  and 
forbidden  holding  any  Ma.sonic  intercourse  with 
any  such  offending  Chapters,  Lodges  or  Member, 
after  the  first  Tuesday  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thou.sand  eight  hundred  and  seven,  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
Masonry  under  this  Grand  Chapter. 

Sec.  3.  No  Warrant  shall  be  granted  by  the 
Grand  Chapter  for  the  creation  of  any  Royal  Arch 
Chapter,  unless  upon  the  petition  of  at  least  nine 
regular  Royal  Arch  Masons,  directed  to  this  Grand 
Chapter,  praying  that  a  Warrant  may  issue  to  au- 
thorize the  creating  a  new  Chapter,  which  said  pe- 
tition shall  be  recommended  by  the  Chapter  nearest 
to  the  place  where  the  same  new  Chapter  is  to  be 
erected,  and  which  .said  recommendation  shall  vouch 
that  the  petitioners  are  all  Royal  Arch  Masons,  in 
good  standing  as  such,  and  that  they  are  men  of 
good  morals,  and  of  fair  reputation.s.  And  the  pe- 
titioners .shall  pay.  upon  the  granting  of  the  said 
Warrant  the  sum  of  $60.00  for  a  Warrant  for  the 
degree  of  Royal  Arch.  Most  Excellent  Masters, 
Past  Masters,  and  Mark  Master  Ma.sons. 

Sec.  4.  No  Warrant  shall  issue  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  Mark  Master's  Lodge,  unless  upon  the 
petition  of  at  least  five  respectable  Mark  Master 
Masons,  recommended  as  in  the  section  last  afore- 
said; and  also  upon  the  payment  of  the  sum  of 
$15.00. 

Sec.  s  The  Grand  High  Priest  and  Deputy 
Grand  High  Priest,  during  the  recess  of  this  Grand 
Chapter,  shall  have  power  and  authority  to  grant 
Dispensations  for  holding  Chapters  of  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  Lodges  of  Most  Excellent  Masters,  Past 
Masters,  and  Mark  Masters,  on  a  regular  apolica- 
tion  to  either  of  them  for  that  purpose,  accompa- 
nied with  the  .same  number  of  petitioners  and  rec- 
ommended in  all  cases  as  would  be  necessary  to 
obtain  a  Warrant  for  cither  of  tho.se  purposes,  and 
on  paying  the  same  sum  or  sums  of  money  thereof; 
such  Dispen.sation.  when  thus  granted,  shall  be  as 
valid  as  a  Warrant  could  be.  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Grand  Chapter,  at  which  time  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  officer  granting  the  same  to  make  re- 
port, in  writing,  to  the  Grand  Chapter,  of  his  doing 
thereon,  pay  over  the  money  received  by  him  for 
said  Dispensation,  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary, 
and  produce  the  petition  and  other  documents  ac- 
companying the  same,  whereupon  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Grand  Chapter  to  confirm  the  pow^er 
and  authority  of  said  Chapter  or  Lodge,  by  grant- 
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ing  them  a  Warrant,  or  annul  the  same  by  their 
special  act,  in  which  last  case  the  said  petitioners 
shall  receive  back  such  sum  or  sums  of  money 
which  they  have  heretofore  paid,  after  deducting 
the  sum  of  $5.00  for  the  expense  of  granting  the 
Dispensation. 

For  the  government  of  Subordinate  Chapters  and 
Lodges  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand 
Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Sec.  1.  A  Royal  Arch  Chapter  shall  consist  of  a 
High  Priest,  a  King  and  Scribe,  Captain  of  the 
Host,  a  Principal  Sojourner,  Royal  Arch  Captain, 
three  Grand  Masters,  a  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and 
as  many  members  as  may  be  found  convenient,  not 
less  than  nine  regular  Royal  Arch  Masons,  includ- 
ing the  officers;  and  no  Chapter  shall  be  opened  in 
the  degree  of  Royal  Arch  without  that  number; 
and  every  Mark  Master's  Lodge  shall  consist  of  a 
Master,  a  Senior  and  Junior  Warden,  a  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  and  shall  never  be  opened  without 
the  number  of  five  regular  Mark  Master  Masons 
present;  and  no  Chapter  or  Lodge  can  be  held  un- 
der this  jurisdiction  without  a  Warrant  from  this 
Grand  Chapter. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  election  of  officers  in  all  Chap- 
ters or  Lodges  under  this  jurisdiction  shall  take 
place  on  the  regular  meeting  of  such  Chapter  or 
Lodge  next  preceding  the  festival  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  in  each  year,  and  be  installed  in  their 
respective  offices  at  the  same  meeting,  before  any 
other  business  can  take  place,  to  be  determined  by 
ballot  in  manner  and  form  as  laid  down  in  article 
the  first,  section  the  third. 

Sec.  3.  Every  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Masons, 
holding  under  this  Grand  Chapter,  shall  pay  into 
the  funds  thereof  the  following  sums,  viz.:  For  the 
exaltation  of  every  Companion  to  the  degree  of 
Royal  Arch  Masons,  the  sum  of  $2.00,  and  for  every 
member  thereof  the  annual  sum  of  fifty  cents;  and 
every  Mark  Master's  Lodge  shall  also  pay  jnto  the 
funds  of  this  Grand  Chapter,  for  every  Brolher  ad- 
vanced to  the  degree  of  Mark  Master  Mason,  the 
sum  of  fifty  cents,  and  for  every  member  thereof 
the  annual  sum  of  twenty-five  cents;  which  said 
several  sums  shall  be  punctually  paid  during  the 
session  of  this  Grand  Chapter  at  their  regular  an- 
nual meeting;  and  every  Chapter  or  Lodge  which 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  the  said  sums  at  the 
time  aforesaid,  and  continue  so  to  refusie  or  neglect, 
without  good  reasons  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
a  majority  of  the  members  present  of  this  Grand 
Chapter,  until  the  next  regular  session  thereof,  shall 
be  deemed  the  violators  of  this  Constitution,  and 
unwholesome  members  of  this  Grand  Body,  and 
shall  therefore  be  punished  by  forfeiture  of  their 
Warrant  and  expulsion  from  this  Grand  Chapter 
and  only  restored  by  paying  up  all  dues,  and  a  suf- 
ficient and  satisfactory  apology  for  the  breach  of 
good  rules. 

Sec.  4.  .And  for  the  better  carrying  the  preced- 
ing section  into  effect,  the  Grand  Secretary  shall, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  session  of  this  Grand  Chap- 
ter, inform  the  same  what  Chapters  or  Lodges  are 
deficient,  and  how  long  they  have  been  so  in  the 


payment  of  their  dues  aforesaid,  that  the  Grand 
Chapter  may  make  such  order  thereon  as  the 
members  thereof  shall  deem  right. 

Sec.  5.  No  one  can  be  exalted  to  the  degree  of 
Royal  Arch  Mason  in  any  Chapter  under  this  juris- 
diction, without  being  regularly  proposed  in  open 
Chapter,  by  petition  (which  petition  shall  lie  over 
at  least  one  meeting,  that  the  character  of  the  can- 
didate may  be  fairly  investigated  by  the  members), 
and  paying  not  less  than  $16.00  into  the  treasury 
thereof;  and  for  the  degree  of  Mark  Master, 
whether  in  a  Chapter  or  Lodge,  not  less  than  $4  00, 
to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  thereof,  and  having  his 
character  investigated  in  like  manner  as  above. 

Sec.  6.  Every  Chapter  and  Lodge  holden  un- 
der this  Grand  Chapter  shall  have  a  seal,  the  device 
thereof  to  be  made  at  the  pleasure  of  the  person 
for  whom  it  shall  be  made,  and  shall  be  engraven, 
with  the  name  of  the  Chapter  or  Lodge  aforesaid, 
and  the  number  thereof  in  figures  or  numeral  let- 
ters; an  impres.sion  of  which  said  seal  shall  be  de- 
posited with  the  Grand  Secretary,  and  the  device 
of  the  same  described  in  writing,  in  a  book  to  be 
kept  by  him  for  that  purpose;  and  no  papers  or 
documents  presented  to  this  Grand  Chapter,  as  cre- 
dentials or  evidence  from  any  such  Chapter  or 
Lodge,  shall  be  received  as  such,  unless  there  is  a 
sufficient  similarity  between  the  impression  there- 
on and  the  one  deposited  as  aforesaid,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Grand  Secretary,  or  in  ca.se  of  doubt 
or  controversy  on  the  subject,  to  be  determined  as 
is  heretofore  pointed  out  for  the  admission  of  mem- 
bers, in  article  second  and  section  .second. 

Sec.  7.  It  being  the  duty  of  every  Chapter  and 
Mark  Master's  Lodge  belonging  to  this  Grand 
Body  to  be  represented  at  an  early  period  of  each 
session  thereof,  in  order  to  support  its  respectabil- 
ity, and  to  become  informed  of  all  proceedings  and 
doings,  and  to  aid  by  their  wisdom  in  the  delibera- 
tions and  counsels,  that  the  general  interest  may  be 
advanced,  good  order  prevail,  and  the  true  state  of 
every  branch  of  this  Grand  Chapter  well  under- 
stood. It  is  therefore  hereby  declared,  that  an 
omission  of  a  duty  so  important  to  the  well  being 
of  this  institution  deserved  severe  censure;  it  is 
therefore  hereby  strongly  enjoined  on  all  such  per- 
sons to  be  prompt  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
aforesaid,  to  be  early  at  the  said  sessions,  with 
their  returns  of  the  officers,  members,  and  dues, 
of  the  respective  Chapters  and  Lodges  aforesaid. 

Sec.  8.  If  any  Companion  or  Brother  of  any 
Chapter  or  Lodge  under  this  jurisdiction  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  Masonic  misdemeanor,  by  breaking  the 
rules  and  regulations  thereof,  or  by  betraying  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  the  Chapter  or  Lodge  to 
which  such  offender  may  belong  (but  in  case  he  be- 
longs to  no  Chapter  or  Lodge,  he  may  be  called  on 
by  the  nearest  Chapter  or  I-odge  having  cognized 
thereof)  shall  have  full  power  of  punishing  the 
same  by  reprimand,  suspension  or  expulsion,  as 
they  may  deem  proper.  But  if  by  expulsion,  the 
nature  of  the  offense,  with  a  copy  of  the  proceeding 
thereon,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary without  delay,  who  shall  lay  the  same  before 
the  Grand  Chapter  at  their  next  meeting,  who  shall 
ratify  or  annul  the  same:  Provided  always,  the 
person  .so  offending,  and  being  expelled,  feeling 
himself  aggrieved  thereby,  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  an  appeal  to  this  Grand  Chapter,  if  in  session. 
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and  during  the  recess,  to  the  Grand  High  Priest  or 
his  Deputy,  who  shall  appoint  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  facts  in  the  proceedings,  and  make  re- 
port at  the  next  meeting  thereof;  which  shall  have 
the  power  of  restoring  him  to  the  general  privi- 
leges of  Masonry,  but  not  to  membership  within 
the  body  from  which  he  has  been  expelled,  without 
their  own  consent,  nor  can  there  be  a  Dispensation 
in  this  case;  for  every  Masonic  body  ought  to  have 
the  power  of  determining  its  own  members,  for  the 
better  maintenance  of  harmony  and  good  order 
therein. 

Sec.  9.  That  no  candidate  residing  in  or  near 
any  city  or  town  where  a  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch 
Masons,  or  a  Lodge  of  Mark  Master  Masons  is 
holden  under  this  jurisdiction,  shall  be  exalted  or 
advanced  in  any  Chapter  or  Lodge  in  any  other 
place,  without  a  recommendation  from  the  Chap- 
ter or  Lodge  nearest  the  place  where  said  candi- 
date may  reside. 

Sec.  10.  That  no  candidate,  whose  application 
may  be  rejected  in  any  Chapter  or  Lodge  under  this 
jurisdiction,  shall  be  exalted  or  advanced  in  any 
other  Chapter  or  Lodge  which  shall  have  received 
official  notice  of  such  rejection,  without  an  appeal 
to  the  Grand  Chapter. 

Sec.  II.  That  no  Royal  Arch  Mason  shall  be 
admitted  as  a  member  or  visitor  in  any  Royal  Arch 
Chapter  under  this  jurisdiction,  unless  he  sliall  have 
regularly  received  the  several  degrees  of  Entered 
Apprentice,  Fellow  Craft,  Master  Mason,  Mark 
Master  Mason,  Past  Master,  Most  Excellent  Mas- 
ter and  Royal  Arch  Mason. 

Sec.  12.  That  whenever  a  Warrant  shall  be  is- 
sued to  authorize  the  holding  a  Chapter,  and  in  the 
same  to  hold  a  Lodge  of  Most  Excellent  Masters, 
Past  Masters  and  Mark  Master  Masons,  the  High 
Priest,  King  and  Scribe  of  such  Chapters  shall,  ex 
officio,  be  the  Master  and  Wardens  of  said  Lodge. 

Sec.  13.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary, at  the  expense  of  this  Grand  Chapter,  to  cause 
to  be  printed  a  sufficient  number  of  blank  warrants 
and  certificated,  agreeable  to  the  form  in  this  Con- 
stitution, and  also  devise  a  suitable  form  for  an- 
nual returns;  cause  blanks  to  be  printed,  and  from 
time  to  time,  as  need  may  be,  to  transmit  them  to 
the  several  Chapters  and  Lodges  belonging  to  this 
Grand  Body. 

Sec.  14.  The  Grand  High  Priest,  or  his  Deputy, 
may  annually  appoint  one  or  more  discreet  and  well 
informed  Royal  Arch  Masons,  Grand  Visitors, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  if  required  by  any  Chapter 
or  Lodge  belonging  to  this  Grand  Body,  to  visit 
such  Chapter  or  Lodge,  and  instruct  them  in  the 
lectures  of  the  degrees  which  they  have  taken,  and 
the  mode  of  work;  and  such  Chapter  or  Lodge 
shall  pay  such  visitor  a  reasonable  compensation 
for  the  same. 

Sec.  15.    No  Chapter  shall  be  removed  without 


the  knowledge  of  the  High  Priest,  nor  any  motion 
made  for  that  purpose  in  his  absence;  but  if  the 
High  Priest  be  present,  and  a  motion  is  made  and 
seconded  for  removing  the  Chapter  to  some  more 
convenient  place  (within  the  limits  prescribed  in 
the  Warrant),  the  High  Priest  shall  immediately 
cause  notifications  to  be  issued  to  all  the  members, 
informing  them  of  the  motion  of  removal,  and  the 
time  and  place  when  the  question  is  to  be  deter- 
mined, which  shall  be  issued  at  least  ten  days  pre- 
vious to  the  appointed  meeting;  but  if  the  High 
Priest,  after  motion  duly  made  as  aforesaid,  should 
refuse  or  neglect  to  cause  the  notices  to  be  issued 
as  aforesaid,  the  officer  next  in  rank  who  may  be 
present  at  the  next  regular  meeting  following,  upon 
motion  duly  made  for  that  purpose,  may  in  like 
manner  issue  the  said  notice. 

Sec.  16.  All  Mark  Master's  Lodges,  in  case  of 
removal,  shall  be  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  foregoing  section. 

Sec.  17.  Whenever  a  Warrant  shall  issue  to  au- 
thorize the  holding  a  new  Chapter,  the  same  shall 
be  installed  by  the  Grand  High  Priest,  or  the  Dep- 
uty Grand  High  Priest,  unless  where  the  distance 
is  such  that  they  or  either  of  them,  cannot  con- 
veniently attend,  in  which  case  they  or  either  ol 
them,  may  appoint  some  capable  High  Priest  or 
Past  High  Priest  of  a  Chapter,  by  a  Dispensation 
under  their  hands  and  seals,  or  the  hand  and  seal 
of  either  of  them,  to  perform  the  services  afore- 
said; and  the  installation  of  Mark  Master  Lodges 
shall  be  done  in  the  same  manner,  excepting  a  Dis- 
pensation may  be  granted  in  like  manner  to  any 
Master  or  Past  Master  of  a  Mark  Lodge,  although 
a  High  Priest  or  Past  High  Priest  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred; and  the  form  of  installation  in  those  cases 
shall  be  agreeable  to  that  directed  by  the  General 
Grand  Constitution. 

Sec.  18.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  sit  in 
this  Grand  Chapter,  as  a  visitor,  without  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  the  members  present. 

Sec.  19.  Every  Chapter  or  Lodge  under  this  jur- 
isdiction ought  to  assemble  at  least  once  in  three 
months,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  themselves 
in  working  in  their  respective  degrees;  and  such 
as  shall  not  meet  for  the  space  of  one  year  forfeit 
all  their  privileges  under  this  Grand  Chapter,  and 
the  name  of  their  Warrant  shall  be  struck  from  the 
record  of  the  same,  unless  some  sufticient  reasons 
be  offered  to  induce  a  forbearance. 

Sec.  20.  Whenever  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary 
to  alter  or  amend  this  Constitution  same  shall 
be  done  in  the  manner  following:  The  Grand 
Chapter  in  session  mav  propose  any  alterations  or 
amendments,  reduce  tnem  to  form,  the  considera- 
tion of  which  shall  lie  over  until  the  next  session  of 
the  Grand  Chapter,  and  if  then  voted  by  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present,  they  shall  become  a  part 
of  this  Constitution. 


CHAPTER  in. 


EARLY  STRUGGLES-MARK  LODGES- 


IHE  year  1807  may  be  regarded  as 
the  beginning  of  the  upward 
progress  of  the  Grand  Chapter. 

'  Ezra  Ames,  who  in  1002  had 
succeeded  DeWitt  CHnton  as  Grand  High 
Priest,  was  a  member  of  Temple  Chapter,  Al- 
bany, and,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Webb,  was  the  most  enthusiastic  Royal  Arch 
Mason  in  the  State.  This  is  amply  evi- 
denced by  his  being  elected  to  its  highest  of- 
fice for  over  twenty-four  terms  and  for  his 
having  been  for  some  twenty-six  years  tne 
most  active  power  in  its  circles.  In  saying 
this  we  do  not  desire  to  detract  one  iota  from 
the  fame  of  Webb,  but  the  work  of  tnat  Ma- 
sonic genius  extended  over  the  field  of  Mason- 
ry, and  the  Royal  Arch  by  the  time  Ames  be- 
came its  foremost  figure  in  New  York  occu- 
pied a  secondary  place  in  his  thoughts  to  the 
Chivalric  degrees. 

This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  opinion;  the 
fact  which  w'e  stated  at  the  outset  remains — 
that  1807  marked  the  real  beginning  of  the 
upward  progress  of  red  Masonry  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  High  Priest  was  able  to 
announce  that  the  two  early  Chapters  in  New 
York — Ancient  and  Wasliington — had  at 
length  waived  their  objections  and  accepted 
charters  from  the  Grand  body.  The  Chapters 
represented  at  the  meeting  were: 

1.  Ancient — J.  Disbrow,  proxy. 

2.  Washington — Lnarles  Parsley,  proxy. 

3.  Hibernian — J.  Disbrow,  proxy. 

4.  Montgomery — Daniel  Hale,  P.  G.  K., 
proxy;  E.  Child. 


5.  Temple — Christopher  C.  Yates,  J.  F. 
Doty,  Daniel  Jones. 

8.  Jerusalem — ^J.  C.  West,  proxy. 

9.  De  La  Fayette — Salem  Town,  proxy; 
 Caswell,  proxy;   Cook,  proxy. 

10.  Federal — A.  Skinner,  proxy ;  Rob- 
bins,  proxy. 

13.  Lebanon — Enos,  proxy;    Gillett, 

proxy. 

14.  St.  Andrew's — Abner  Peck,  proxy. 
16.  Rising  Sun — Charles  Parsley,  proxy. 

To  modern  readers  a  certain  amount  of 
weakness  might  be  observable  in  this  list  on 
account  of  the  preponderating  number  of 
proxies.  But  then  it  should  be  remembered 
that  traveling  in  those  days  was  by  no  means 
so  expeditious,  so  comfortable  or  so  regular 
as  now  and  that  the  discomforts  of  a  journey 
in  February  (the  month  the  Grand  Chapter 
selected  for  its  meetings)  were  greater  than  at 
almost  any  other  period  of  the  year.  Then 
the  business  to  be  transacted  was  small,  com- 
paratively, and  the  influence  of  the  body  itself 
by  no  means  appreciated.  True,  the  repre- 
sentatives were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  a 
day,  but  even  that  was  not  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  impel  men  to  undergo  the  discom- 
forts of  a  midwinter  journey. 

At  the  meeting  a  dispensation  which  had 
been  granted  by  the  High  Priest  to  a  new 
Chapter  in  New  York — Freedonian — was  in- 
dorsed and  warrants  also  were  issued  for 
Chapters  in  Onondaga  and  New  Concord. 
No  fewer  than  nine  warrants  for  Mark 
Lodges  were  issued,  as  follows: 
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Ames  Mark  Lodge,  Schoharie. 
Steuben  Mark  Lodge,  Painted  Post. 
Hiram  Mark  Lodge,  Aurelius. 
Harmony  Mark  Lodge,  Windham. 
Montgomery  Mark  Lodge,  Johnstown. 
Middleburgh  Mark  Lodge,  Middleburgh. 
Madison  Mark  Lodge,  Hamilton. 
Hoosack  Mark  Lodge,  Hoosack 
Apollo  Mark  Lodge,  Troy. 

In  all  of  the  places  named  above,  or  at 
least  in  the  territory  Masonically  covered  by 
them,  there  already  existed  Blue  Lodges,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  the  fact  that  in 
1807  warrants  were  granted  to  those  named 
that  the  Mark  Lodges  designated  were  then 
brought  into  existence.  That  would  be  the 
case  undoubtedly  with  one  or  two  of  them, 
but  of  the  majority  it  seems  likely  that  in  the 
year  1806-7  they  simply  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  Grand  Chapter. 

Of  course  this  is  purely  surmise,  for  we  have 
nothing,  unfortunately,  to  guide  us  to  a  cor- 
rect understanding  or  a  definite  conclusion. 
In  fact,  we  find  it  difficult  to  trace  the  begin- 
ning of  Mark  Masonry  in  this  State,  although 
the  evidence  tends  to  show  that  it  was  repre- 
sented in  many  of  the  early  homes  of  the 
craft,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  long  after  the 
Grand  Chapter  was  formed  it  was  more  pop- 
ular, numerically  speaking,  than  the  Royal 
Arch  itself.  In  those  times,  as  now,  a  man 
had  to  be  an  actual  or  honorary  Past  Master 
before  being  exalted,  but  the  Mark  degree 
was  conferred  without  this  period  of  servitude, 
and  so  any  Master  Mason  was  eligible  to  re- 
ceive it.  At  all  events,  one  might  judge  from 
the  early  minutes  of  the  State  Grand  Chapter, 
its  officers  for  some  years  appeared  to  be  more 
busily  engaged  in  founding  Mark  Lodges 
than  Chapters,  and  were  zealous  in  their  pre- 
rogatives and  suzerainty  in  this  matter.  Un- 
doubtedly their  main  idea  was  that  by  found- 
ing Mark  Lodges  they  were  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  future  Chapters,  and  in  this  they 
were  right,  for  most  of  these  Lodges,  when 
they  displayed  any  sort  of  vitality  at  all,  did 
so  develop.    So  important  a  factor  did  these 


Lodges  become  that  the  Grand  Chapter  for 
years  opened  for  business  on  the  Mark  de- 
gree, although  the  business  done  was  gen- 
erally adopted  pro  forma  when  the  Royal 
Arch  degree  was  opened,  and  the  ritual  of  the 
Mark  degree  was  exemplified  by  the  officers 
more  frequently  than  any  of  the  others. 

After  a  time  the  number  of  Mark  Lodges 
on  the  roll  of  the  Grand  Chapter  began  to 
cause  trouble  and  gave  rise  to  some  dissen- 
sion. In  the  first  place,  the  Lodges  them- 
selves were  a  source  of  annoyance,  due  in 
great  part  to  the  fact  that  the  members  were 
divided  between  their  allegiance  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  and  to  the  Grand  Chapter.  This  was 
especially  the  case  in  those  instances  when  a 
Mark  Lodge  was  formed  out  of  members  of  a 
Blue  Lodge,  and  was  run  as  a  sort  of  annex 
to  it. 

Take  the  case  of  that  warranted  in  New 
York  in  1809  in  connection  with  St.  John's 
Lodge,  No.  I,  the  warrant  being  issued  to 
three  of  its  Past  Masters,  Elam  Williams, 
James  Wood,  and  Thomas  Richards.  Its  ex- 
istence never  amounted  to  much,  there  is  no 
record  of  its  having  paid  any  money  into  the 
Grand  Chapter  beyond  the  fee  of  $15  charged 
for  its  warrant,  and,  w^hile  we  know  that  it 
gave  marks  to  its  members,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  ever  worked  the  Mark  degree. 
It  was  in  reality  a  source  of  weakness  rather 
than  of  strength,  it  entailed  a  lot  of  needless 
correspondence  on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Sec- 
retary, and  probably  it  was  a  relief  to  all  con- 
cerned when,  in  1816,  its  warrant  was  de- 
clared forfeited,  along  with  those  of  eighteen 
other  similar  Lodges,  for  non-payment  of  its 
indebtedness.  In  the  same  year  that  St.  John's 
Mark  Lodge  received  its  warrant  one  was 
granted  to  brethren  belonging  to  Inde- 
pendent Royal  Arch  Lodge,  No.  2,  under  the 
designation  of  ^'Independent  Royal  Arch 
Mark  Lodge,  No.  57.''  Like  its  sister  Lodge 
in  old  St.  John's,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
led  a  very  useful  or  a  very  active  life.  In 
fact,  it  gives  us  little  of  no  sign  of  life  at  all 
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until  the  very  close  of  its  career,  in  1813,  when, 
probably  in  answer  to  the  importunities  of  the 
Grand  Secretary  for  returns,  or  dues,  it  sent 
that  official  a  letter  which  when  read  to  the 
Grand  Chapter  was  ordered  to  be  returned 
because  it  was  'Vouched  in  indecorous  terms" 
and  not  fit  to  be  placed  on  file.  The  words 
of  the  letter  are  unknown  to  us,  but  they  seem 
to  have  included  an  oflFer  of  a  surrender  of 
the  warrant,  and  that  oflFer  was  gladly  accept- 
ed. I  mention  these  Lodges  on  account  of 
their  prominence,  from  their  numerical  posi- 
tion, if  from  nothing  else,  in  the  craft,  but 
there  were  many  others  scattered  throughout 
the  State  of  which  a  similar  record  could  be 
presented. 

It  was  early  seen  that  Mark  Lodges  were 
likely  to  become  increasingly  troublesome  if 
not  actually  detrimental^  to  red  Masonry, 
and  in  181 1  we  find  the  first  steps  taken  to- 
ward limiting  their  power  and  causing  their 
functions  to  cease  as  distinct  bodies  from  the 
Mark  Lodges  which  were  worked  in  connec- 
tion with  Chapters — Lodges  which  were 
merely  so  formed  as  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
first  degree  in  the  Royal  Arch  system.  At 
that  time  the  latest  Chapter  admitted  was 
numbered  30,  while  the  latest  Mark  Lodge 
was  No.  66.  These  figures  do  not  show  the 
exact  strength  of  each,  for  many  of  the  num- 
bers were  blank  on  both  rolls,  but  they  serve 
very  clearly  to  show  the  relative  strength, 
and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  at  the 
same  meeting  a  warrant  was  granted  for  one 
new  Chapter  while  two  new  Mark  Lodges 
were  sanctioned.  At  that  meeting  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted: 

That  although  authority  be  given  by  a  Warrant 
constituting  a  Chapter  to  open  a  Mark  Lodge  and 
confer  that  degree,  yet  that  a  Chapter  of  Royal 
Arch  Masons  and  a  Mark  Master's  Lodge  are,  not- 
withstanding, two  separate  and  distinct  bodies:  and 
that  ahhough  by  immemorial  usage,  Mark  Lodges 
have  been  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of 
Grand  Chapters,  there  is  still  as  definite  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  Chapter  and  a  Mark  Lodge  as 
there  is  between  the  latter  and  a  Lodge  of  Mas'ter 


Masons.  The  Committee  are  therefore  of  opinion 
that  it  is  unconstitutional;  *  *  *  that  members 
of  a  Mark  Lodge,  constituted  by  exclusive  and 
special  Warrant,  should  also  be  members  of  a 
Mark  Lodge  held  under  the  authority  of  a  Chapter 
Warrant.  *  *  *  Members  of  a  Mark  Lodge 
constituted  by  special  and  exclusive  Warrant  may 
also  be  members  of  a  Chapter,  although  the  War- 
rant of  such  Chapter  give  authority  for  holding  a 
Mark  Lodge,  and  that  such  members,  if  they  have 
received  the  higher  degrees,  may,  when  said  Chap- 
ter is  open  in  the  higher  degrees,  have  all  the 
privileges  of  other  members:  but  that  when  such 
Chapter  is  opened  on  the  Mark  degree,  the  privi- 
leges of  members  belonging  to  any  other  Mark 
Lodge  entirely  cease  and  they  can  be  considered  in 
no  other  point  of  view  than  as  visiting  brethren. 

The  eflfect  of  this  was  threefold — it  not  only 
reduced  the  financial  prosperity  of  the  Lodges 
by  removing  the  necessity  heretofore  in  some 
cases  understood  of  membership  in  them  as  an 
adjunct  to  Royal  Arch  Masonry,  but  it  cut  oflF 
from  their  rolls  many  active  workers.  Its 
most  serious  eflFect  lay  in  its  limitation  of 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  Lodges  them- 
selves by  placing  them  in  an  abnormal  posi- 
tion. It,  in  fact,  divested  them  of  all  power 
outside  of  the  immediate  limits  of  their  war- 
rants ;  they  were  outside  the  blue  Lodge  and 
subordinate  to,  but  not  of,  the  red  one.  But 
it  took  some  time  for  these  eflFects  to  be  fully 
seen  and  meanwhile  Mark  Lodges  continued 
to  be  formed.  In  1817,  as  "serious  evils"  had 
arisen  **in  consequence  of  the  unusual  multi- 
tude of  Mark  Lodges,"  a  resolution  was 
passed  recommending  that  no  dispensation 
for  such  bodies  should  be  issued  during  the 
recess  of  the  Grand  Chapter,  and  no  fewer 
than  twenty-three  were  reported  delinquent. 

Slowly,  however,  the  sentiment  against  such 
Lodges  began  to  form  throughout  the  State 
and  applications  for  such  warrants  gradually 
lessened  until  they  ceased  either  because  they 
were  not  encouraged  by  the  Grand  Chapter  or 
because  of  the  unpopularity  of  attempts  to 
create  them  among  the  members  of  the  craft. 
Probably  both  these  features  operated  to 
bring  about  an  end  to  a  condition  of  things 
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which  was  sure  in  the  long  run,  if  continued, 
to  cause,  to  say  the  least,  confusion.  At  all 
events,  we  find  the  Grand  Chapter  diligently 
recalling  the  charters  of  those  in  arrears  for 
dues  until,  in  1822,  only  eight  Mark  Lodges 
were  on  the  roll,  and  some  of  the  eight  were 
under  warning  that  their  financial  short- 
comings required  to  be  made  good  or  they, 
too,  would  follow  in  the  wake  of  so  many  of 
their  sisters  and  go  down  into  forgetfulness — 
unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung.  In  1823, 
when  the  roll  of  Chapters  had  increased  to 
eighty,  a  committee  was  appointed  *'to  in- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  revoking  and  an- 
nulling the  warrants  of  all  Mark  Lodges  held 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Grand  Chapter 
at  the  same  place  or  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Chapters."  The  committee  found 
that  only  two  Lodges  were  likely  to  be  aflFect- 
ed  by  this  resolution,  and  as  the  Grand  Chap- 
ter had  right  to  revoke  a  warrant  when  it 


pleased,  it  declined  to  interfere  with  that 
prerogative,  but  presented  three  resolutions, 
which  were  carried.  The  first  directed  the 
Grand  Secretary  to  write  to  the  two  Lodges 
near  Chapters  and  request  the  surrender  of 
their  warrants;  the  second  that  no  Mark 
Lodge  warrants  should  henceforth  be  issued 
except  with  a  provision  that  they  be  annulled 
when  a  Chapter  should  be  found  in  the  same 
place,  and  the  third  ordered  that  all  Mark 
Lodges  in  arrears  should  at  once  surrender 
their  warrants  unconditionally.  At  the  same 
meeting  the  old  decision  was  reiterated  that  a 
man  could  not  at  the  same  time  be  a  member 
of  an  independent  Mark  Lodge  and  of  a  Royal 
Arch  Chapter.  All  this  *'heroic"  legislation 
proved  the  beginning  of  the  end  and  "Mark 
Masonry"  as  a  separate  institution,  although 
it  hngered  for  some  time,  finally  died  of  in- 
anition. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


AN  ERA  OF  SUCCESS. 


I  ROM   the  first,  at  least  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Grand  Chapter, 
the  brethren  of  the  Royal  Arch 
r,  II    deemed  themselves  superior  in 

Masonic  standing  and  the  possession  of  light 
to  those  whose  sphere  was  limited  by  the  blue 
Lodge.  Of  course  that  superiority  was  not 
acknowledged  by  the  Master  Mason  then  any 
more  than  it  is  acknowledged  now,  when,  after 
all  that  is  said  and  done,  blue  Masonry  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  ruling  factor  in  all  matters 
connected  with  the  craft  in  the  Empire  State. 
It  guards  the  portals  of  the  temple,  none  can 
pass  in  without  its  sanction,  and  if  its  laws  are 
violated,  the  violator  must  stand  or  fall  by 
its  edict.  This  supremacy  of  ^'Ancient  Craft 
Masonry"  has  in  fact  been  maintained  unim- 
paired from  the  beginning  in  this  jurisdiction 
and  so  it  undoubtedly  will  continue. 

But  while  any  aspirations  of  superiority  on 
the  part  of  other  sections  of  the  American 
Rite  were  speedily  squelched  by  the  superior 
numbers  of  the  blue  Lodge  brethren,  as  well 
as  by  the  example  shown  by  other  Grand 
Lodges,  there  is  no  doubt  that  red  Masonry 
soon  developed  in  many  essential  matters  a 
more  liberal  tendency  than  did  the  representa- 
tives of  the  primary  degrees.  This  was  shown, 
very  conclusively,  we  think,  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  welcomed  the  press  to  aid  them 
in  their  progress.  The  Grand  Lodge  sternly 
set  its  face  against  the  assistance  of  the  print- 
ing press,  even  denounced  on  one  occasion 
an  effort  to  form  a  Masonic  library  for  the 
use  and  information  of  the  brethren,  and  ap- 
parently rested  content  with  printing  Grand 


Chaplains'  sermons  as  the  only  needful  or 
fitting  contribution  of  Masonry  to  literature. 
But  almost  from  its  beginning  Royal  Arch 
Masonry  exhibited  a  ver}-  different  spirit. 
In  1800  we  read  in  the  minutes,  "Companion 
Witmore  stated  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Companion  Hanmer  and  himself  to  publish  a 
treatise  on  Masonry  in  the  Royal  Arch  writ- 
ing, which  work  would  be  attended  with  much 
expense,  and  in  order  that  it  might  meet  with 
a  ready  and  extensive  circulation  they  humbly 
solicited  the  sanction  of  the  Grand  Chapter 
in  the  publication  thereof."  The  request  was 
referred  to  a  committee  with  instructions  that 
sanction  should  be  given  to  the  proposed  pub- 
lication if  it  should  prove  all  right  and  as 
doubtless  the  companions  constituting  the 
committee  were  already  aware  of  the  quality 
of  the  work  a  favorable  conclusion  was  quick- 
ly arrived  at.  Another  bit  of  evidence  of 
literary  encouragement  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  Grand  Chapter,  when  it  had  fairly 
passed  out  of  its  swaddling  bands,  made  a 
feature  of  the  annual  address  of  the  Grand 
Chaplain  and,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  acquire 
the  means,  presented  that  official  with  $25, 
along  with  a  formal  vote  of  thanks.  The 
beneficiary  of  these  favors  was  the  Rev.  Salem 
Town,  whose  name  yet  lingers  among  us  as 
one  of  the  most  hallowed  in  New  York  Ma- 
sonry, and  in  1816  the  heart  of  the  good  man 
was  flattered  by  a  request  that  he  should  gath- 
er into  a  volume  the  various  Masonic  ad- 
dresses he  had  delivered.  Flattered  by  this  he 
delivered  an  address  the  following  year  which 
so  aroused  the  hearts  of  the  companions  that 
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in  handing  him  the  usual  tribute  of  $25,  a 
committee  presented  him  with  a  resolution 
which  thanked  him  specially  "for  his  eloquent 
and  impressive  address  on  Speculative  Ma- 
sonry'' and  assured  him  that  the  ''highest 
opinion"  was  entertained  of  its  merits  **in 
opening  to  view  new  beauties  in  the  vast  field 
of  Masonry  which  he  has  so  happily  exhibited 
to  the  mind  of  the  Christian,  the  philosopher 
and  the  philanthropist."  This  was  very 
handsome,  but  the  Grand  Chapter  did  better 
than  that.  When  in  the  course  of  the  proceed- 
ings Brother  Town  announced  that  he  had  pre- 
pared his  discourses  for  the  printer,  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Chapter  was  cordially  given, 
along  with  a  special  gift  of  $150.  Nay,  more 
— in  order  to  help  him  to  put  the  volume 
through  the  press  it  was  provided  that  if  he  got 
a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  he  was  to 
be  privileged  to  get  a  loan  of  $300  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Grand  Chapter.  The  book 
was  duly  published  and  was  so  successful  that 
within  a  year  the  edition  was  disposed  of  and 
a  new  edition  was  put  to  press.  This  so 
pleased  the  companions  that  they  voted  that 
a  service  plate  should  be  presented  to  the  au- 
thor. This  was  done  in  1819,  the  closing  year 
of  his  first  series  of  terms  as  Grand  Chaplam, 
when  four  tumblers,  suitably  inscribed,  were 
presented  to  him.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  profits  made  on  the  first  edition  of 
his  book  were  more  than  swallowed  up  by 
the  losses  on  the  second,  for  the  loan  of  $300 
remained  charged  against  him,  in  the  assets 
of  the  Grand  Chapter.  The  debt  remained 
standing  for  many  years,  adding  to  its  amount 
by  interest  charges,  although  kept  within 
bounds  by  a  payment  of  $100.  Finally,  in 
1833,  the  Grand  Chapter  generously  canceled 
the  obligation  and  thereby  released  the 
worthy  man  from  what  had  doubtless  been  to 
him,  during  many  years,  an  unpleasant 
dream.  It  is  to  be  noticed  to  their  credit 
that  while  the  debt  was  open  it  never  oc- 
curred to  the  brethren  to  cease  paying  his 
yearly  gift  of  $25  for  his  address — a  fea- 


ture that  had  become  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy items  in  their  proceedings.  This 
kindliness  of  disposition  toward  the  literary 
side  of  Masonry  has  ever  been  prominent  in 
the  red  Lodges  of  New  York,  and  so  con- 
tinues. Even  in  the  dark  days  of  1829,  when 
the  funds  were  not  in  a  flourishing  condition 
and  the  future  was  ominous  and  dark,  they 
deemed  it  proper  to  donate  $50  to  Luther 
Pratt,  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  **A 
Defense  of  Freemasonry,"  while  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  kindly  attention  of  the  brethren. 

Another  evidence  of  the  upward  tendency 
of  the  Royal  Arch  Fraternity  was  the  early 
desire  for  the  possession  of  a  hall  of  their 
own.  Of  course,  this  desire  is  inherent  in  the 
breasts  of  Masonic  workers  all  through  the 
district  groups  of  degrees,  but  one  would  have 
thought  that  the  Royal  Arch  brethren  in  New 
York  might  have  allowed  many  years  of  suc- 
cessful operation  of  the  Grand  Chapter  to 
have  passed  before  taking  up  such  a  scheme. 
But  we  find,  instead,  that  it  had  been  early 
talked  about  and  in  181 1  (when  the  funds 
amounted  to  $2,883.73),  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed **to  ascertain  the  best  means  of  em- 
ploying the  funds  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  same."  The  business  of  this  commit- 
tee, as  they  understood  it,  was  **the  purchase 
of  a  suitable  lot  of  ground  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  thereon  a  commodious  building  for 
the  use  and  convenience  of  the  Grand  Chap- 
ter," but  in  1 81 2  the  committee  reported  that 
they  could  do  nothing  until  the  Grand  Chap- 
ter was  incorporated  and  so  be  legally  entitled 
to  possess  real  estate.  In  181 2  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  petition  to  the 
Legislature  praying  for  corporate  rights, 
while  a  subsidiary  committee  of  one  Royal 
Arch  or  Mark  Master  Mason  from  each 
county  was  appointed  to  aid  them,  probably 
through  each  bringing  personal  influence  to 
bear  on  the  members  of  the  Assembly.  A 
year  later  no  progress  evidently  had  been 
made,  but  a  committee  was  appointed  to  push 
the  incorporation  business  through  the  l^egis- 
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lature,  and,  if  it  was  granted,  another  com- 
mittee was  named,  with  power  to  purchase  "a 
suitable  lot  in  the  city  of  Albany  for  the  site 
of  a  Masonic  Hall  for  the  use  of  this  Grand 
Chapter'*  and  to  that  end  they  were  author- 
ized to  draw  on  the  Treasurer  for  all  the 
money  in  his  hands  **not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated." In  1814  the  Legislative  Committee 
presented  their  petition  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Grand  Chapter,  and  had  it  signed  by  each  of- 
ficer and  representative.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  March  31,  1818,  that  the  Legis- 
lature passed,  an  act  of  incorporation  giving 
the  Chapter,  through  its  Trustees,  the  right  to 
hold  real  estate  to  the  value  of  $50,000.  By 
that  time  the  funds  had  increased  to  $7,607.83, 
but  of  that  $4,589  was  in  notes  not  available, 
neith^er  was  one  item  of  $840.68.  Having 
secured  the  right  the  Grand  Chapter  had  not 
the  means  to  build,  and  so  the  whole  subject 
virtually  lay  fallow  until  1826.  Then  its  avail- 
able funds  were  $7,700,  and  the  total  funds 
about  double  that  much^  and  a  proposal  to 
proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  hall  costing 
between  $60,000  and  $100,000  was  urged. 
The  proposal  would  have  been  adopted  but 
for  the  limitation  in  the  act  of  incorporation 
of  $50,000.  So  it  was  decided  to  apply  to  the 
Legislature  for  an  amendment  of  the  act,  per- 
mitting a  larger  limit,  and  after  that  was  ob- 
tained to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  State 
Masonic  Hall.  Then  the  Morgan  cloud  burst 
and  for  the  time  all  thoughts  of  halls,  and  of 
most  things  else,  had  to  be  abandoned  in  the 
grim  struggle  against  popular  clamor  which 
followed. 

It  is  in  one  way  fortunate  that  the  struc- 
ture was  not  begun,  for  not  only  would  the 
funds  of  the  Grand  Chapter  have  been  com- 
pletely dissipated  by  it,  but  it  would  have 
added  to  the  bitterness  which  then  prevailed 
in  Masonry  and  made  reconciliation  between 
the  city  and  country  Lodges  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.  The  capital  the  Grand  Chap- 
ter possessed  was  not  enough  to  float  a 
$60,000  building  and  maintain  it — that  is  a 


statement  of  fact  which  must  be  apparent  to 
all  men,  and  it  was  a  complete  departure  from 
the  modern  ideas  of  those  who  first  agitated 
thq  matter  of  possessing  such  a  structure.  But 
Albany  was  held  to  be  the  home  of  Masonry, 
the  place  in  which  it  had  its  origin — so  far  as 
known  in  New  York,  and  the  opinion  had 
grown  that  Albany  and  not  New  York  should 
be  the  Masonic  headquarters  of  the  State. 
In  advocating  the  immediate  erection  in  1826 
of  an  edifice  so  greatly  in  excess  of  their 
means  the  brethren  of  the  Royal  Arch  had 
more  than  their  own  immediate  purposes  in 
view.  They  had  a  desire  to  strengthen  the 
then  declining  energies  of  the  Country  Grand 
Lodge  and  by  installing  it  into  a  temple  fit 
for  its  use  in  the  Capitol  City,  not  only  endow 
it  with  a  new  lease  of  life,  but  give  a  pre- 
eminence over  the  City  Lodge  in  New  York. 
They  looked  to  the  revenues  which  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Grand  Lodge  and  the  influence  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  would  yield  to  maintain  the 
structure  and  pay  off  its  indebtedness ;  while, 
thus  established,  the  Country  Grand  Lodge 
could  not  only  assert  its  claim  to  recognition, 
but  would  be  placed  on  an  eminence  from 
whence  it  could  dictate  terms  to  the  New 
York  body  as  a  successful  rival.  In  fact,  the 
modest  hopes  of  the  originators  of  the  build- 
ing scheme  were  being  used  to  widen  and 
deepen  the  confusion  existing  in  the  craft  and 
the  schemes  thus  promulgated  might  have 
been  successful  had  not  the  wiser  counsels 
prevailed  and  union  been  effected. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  at  that 
time  political  sentiment,  that  is  to  say.  Ma- 
sonic political  sentiment,  ran  high;  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Country  Grand  Lodge  were  also 
the  leading  spirits  in  the  Grand  Chapter,  and 
there  was  an  honest  sentiment  on  the  part  of 
the  rural  brethren  throughout  the  State  that 
the  Masonic  center  should  be  more  conven- 
iently settled  than  in  New  York.  In  the  pres- 
ent day  we  look  at  these  things  more  calmly 
because  our  mode  of  traveling  is  so  different 
from  that  of  1823  that  distance  and  time  cut 
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only  a  small  figure  in  our  calculations, 
because  we  understand  the  Masonic  institu- 
tion htXltr,  and  because  we  are  less  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  the  methods  of  practical 
politics  to  bear  upon  its  schemes,  but  our 
predecessors  in  the  century's  third  decade 
did  not  place  themselves  on  so  high  or  so 
moral  a  f>edestaL 

At  the  same  time  we  question  much 
whfrthcr  outside  of  the  leaders  in  the  Grand 
Chapter — leaders  like  Enos  and  Wadsworth 
and  Cole  and  Cozier,  and  Fitch  and  Eights, 
who  wanted  to  perpetuate  the  County  Grand 
I^>dge  for  the  sake  of  vindication — after  the 
first  inception  of  the  idea,  the  question  of  a 
hall  ever  became  a  burning  one  at  the  meet- 
ings or  in  the  councils  of  the  Grand  Chapter. 
As  we  read  the  early  minutes  we  discover  that 
the  companions  were  more  zealously  engaged 
in  strengthening  their  institutions  in  other 
and  more  amiable  ways.  As  became  workers 
in  what  was  essentially  a  religious  rite  they 
frowned  on  every  modern  innovation  which 
was  likely  to  bring  religion  into  contempt. 
Thus,  in  1824,  the  Grand  Chapter  came  out 
sturdily  as  a  defender  of  the  amenity  of  the 
Sabbath  by  prohibiting  Chapters  from  meet- 
ing for  work  or  instruction  on  that  day.  Its 
utterances  were  clear  and  emphatic: 

Whereas,  The  Holy  Bible  is  the  universal  stand- 
ard for  the  rule  and  guide  of  the  faith  and  conduct 
of  all  Chapters  of  Royal  Arch  Masons;  and 

Whereas,  The  practice  set  forth  [meeting  on 
Sundays]  is  an  infringement  of  the  principles  and 
spirit  of  the  Masonic  institution,  and  has  a  ten- 
dency to  injure  and  degrade  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  re- 
ligious community;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  no  subordinate  Chapters  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  Grand  Chapter  be  allowed  to 
hold  Communications  on  the  Sabbath  either  for 
actual  labor  or  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing  on  any 
of  the  degrees. 

As  early  as  1818  the  Grand  Chapter  set  its 
fjicc  against  the  convivial  practices  which  had 
so  long  been  so  marked  a  feature  at  all  Ma- 
sonic gatherings  here  and  elsewhere  and  rec- 


ommended that  such  refreshments  be  entirely 
dispensed  with  in  the  future  in  Chapters  and 
Lodges.  It  also  maintained  a  strict  watch 
over  the  amenity  of  the  degrees,  and 
more  than  once  warned  the  brethren 
against  the  introduction  of  spurious  mat- 
ter, or  of  any  matter  in  a  way  that 
was  likely  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  in- 
stitution or  from  the  hands  of  "persons  w^hose 
conduct  is  degrading  to  the  Masonic  char- 
acter/' Its  own  constitutions  and  rules  were 
distributed  with  a  lavish  hand  among  those 
entitled  to  receive  them,  and  the  Grand  Vis- 
itors not  only  exhibited  the  degrees  in  their 
entirety  at  the  meetings  of  the  Grand  Chap- 
ter, but  carried  a  knowledge  of  them  through- 
out the  State  under  a  similar  arrangement  to 
that  which  the  Grand  Lodge  found  so  expen- 
sive and  unsatisfactor}'  from  a  financial  stand- 
point. 

Everything  possible  was  done  to  place  the 
work  of  the  Chapter  on  a  high  level,  to  cause 
the  ritual  to  be  fittingly  exemplified,  and  to 
give  the  body  the  pre-eminent  position  in  the 
craft  its  adherents  claimed  for  it.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  presenting  the  degrees  alone  it  was  at- 
tempted to  make  a  sharp  contrast  by  uni- 
formity of  work  with  the  rather  slovenly- 
method  which  prevailed  in  many  Lodges. 
This  was  strikingly  shown  by  the  care  which 
was  taken,  especially  by  the  Grand  Chapter 
to  properly  "clothe*'  the  officers  and  some  of 
those  who  assisted  in  exemplifying  the  work. 
As  early  as  1801,  for  instance,  $31.50  was  paid 
for  a  mitre  and  breastplate  by  the  Grand 
Chapter.  At  the  meeting  of  1803  the  sum  of 
$100  was  appropriated  to  purchase  fitting  cos- 
tumes for  the  officers.  It  was  announced  at 
the  succeeding  meeting  that  $100  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  that  $350  was 
needed,  and  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
was  laid  over  until  the  following  year,  when, 
presumably,  it  was  granted.  In  1817  the  of- 
ficers were  again  furnished  with  "habili- 
ments," the  cost  then  being  $600. 

On  October  8,  1823,  Royal  Arch  Masonry 
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for  the  first  time,  in  this  State  at  all  events, 
took  part  in  a  public  function,  NVhen  the  Grand 
Chapter  laid  the  capstone  of  the  lock  which 
united  the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals  with 
the  Hudson  River.  This  pre-eminence  was 
then  awarded  it  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  then 
General  Grand  High  Priest,  and  while  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  means  of  forwarding  the  in- 
terests of  the  part  of  the  Masonic  system  with 
which  he  was  then  most  actively  connected, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that,  wanting 
Masonry  to  crown  the  great  work  to  which 
he  had  given  so  large  a  share  of  thought,  he 
selected  the  Royal  Arch,  because  thereby  he 
avoided  taking  part  directly  in  the  struggle 
then  being  waged  between  City  and  Country 
Grand  Lodges.  As  the  occasion  was  a  his- 
torical one  we  may  be  excused  for  dwelling 
upon  if  at  some  length.  The  Chapters  which, 
in  response  to  the  Grand  High  Priest*s  call 
met  in  Temple  Chapter  Hall,  Albany,  on  the 
morning  of  Oct.  8,  1823,  were: 

Temple,  No.  5 — Albany. 
Hudson,  No.  6 — Hudson. 
Jerusalem^  No.  8 — New  York. 
De  la  Fayette,  No.  9. 
Lebanon,  No.  13. 

Warren,  No.  22 — Bridgeport-Brookfield. 

Warren,  No.  23 — Ballston  Spa. 

St.  Lawrence,  No.  24. 

Otsego,  No.  26 — Otsego. 

Solomon,  No.  31 — Poughkeepsie. 

Cyrus,  Xo.  57 — Schenectady. 

Cherry  X'alley,  No.  74 — Cherry  Valley. 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  rather  a 
poor  showing,  considering  the  exceptional 
nature  of  the  opportunity  for  making  an  im- 
pressive public  appearance  and  the  nature  of 
the  occasion^  but  then  we  must  remember 
that  Masonic  councils  were  then,  unhappily, 
divided.  After  the  meeting  the  following 
letter  from  De  Witt  Clinton,  dated  "Albany, 
27th  September,  1823,"  was  read: 

Most  Excellent  Grand  High  Priest: 

The  solemnities  which  are  about  to  take  place 
in  consequence  of  the  union  of  the  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain  canals  with  the  Hudson  river  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  countenance  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
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ternity.  I  have,  therefore,  to  solicit  from  you  the 
attendance  of  the  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  on 
that  occasion  and  of  all  the  Companions  and  Breth- 
ren who  can  conveniently  assemble.  And  I  am 
persuaded  that  you  will,  with  your  uniform  devo- 
tion to  the  honor  of  Masonry,  attend  to  this  invi- 
tation, which  I  give  you  as  President  of  the  Canal 
Board,  and  with  my  sanction  as  presiding  officer 
of  the  General  Grand  Chapter  of  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sons for  the  United  States  of  .America. 

DE  WITT  CLINTON. 

The  Chapter  indorsed  the  action  of  the 
Grand  High  Priest  in  accepting  the  invitation 
and  "then  adjourned  to  the  Arsenal,  where  a 
procession  was  formed,  which  moved  to  the 
lock,  where  the  ceremonies  were  performed  in 
a  dignified  and  splendid  manner/'  and  the 
Grand  Chapter  returned  to  the  Hall,  where, 
after  awarding  votes  of  thanks,  among  others, 
to  **Delta  Grand  Lodge  of  Perfection,  No.  i, 
of  the  City  of  Schenectady/'  the  Grand  High 
Priest  was  ^'requested  to  make  a  detailed  re- 
port of  the  day's  proceedings  at  the  next  an- 
nual meeting  of  this  Grand  Chapter.**  This 
he  did,  and  as  the  report  is  well  worth  preser- 
vation in  a  historical  work  we  here  present  it 
in  full: 

To  the  Most  Excellent  Grand  Chapter  of  the  State 
of  New  York: 

M.  E.  Companions: — I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
to  you  an  ofBcial  report  of  the  Masonic  ceremonies 
which  took  place  on  the  8th  of  October  last  when 
the  first  vessel  passed  from  the  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain  canals  into  the  Hudson  river.  Thi^  solemn- 
ity, performed  at  my  request,  has  conferred  great 
honor  on  the  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  was  per- 
fectly well  adapted  to  the  occasion,  and  made  the 
most  favorable  impression  on  the  assembled  multi- 
tude. The  record  of  the  proceedings  will,  of  course, 
be  preserved  in  your  archives,  and  such  publicity 
given  to  it  as  your  wisdom  may  prescribe. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
entire  approbation  of  the  proceedings,  and  to  com- 
municate my  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the 
Grand  High  Priest,  and  the  other  officers  and  Com- 
panions, for  their  compliance  with  my  request,  and 
in  a  manner  so  honorable  to  themselves  and  to 
the  character  of  our  institution. 

I  am,  most  respectfully  and  truly, 

Your  Friend  and  Brother, 

DE  WITT  CLINTON. 
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Pursuant  to  public  notice,  the  Grand  Chapter  of 
the  State  of  New  York  assembled  on  the  8th  day 
of  October,  A.  L.  5823,  at  the  Masonic  Hall  of 
Temple  Chapter,  in  the  City  of  Albany,  and  was 
opened  in  ample  form  by  the  Grand  Officers  and 
Companions.  The  Grand  High  Priest  read  the 
following  communication  from  the  General  Grand 
High  Priest  of  the  General  Grand  Chapter  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

(Here  follows  the  letter  of  De  Witt  Clinton, 
printed  on  another  page  of  this  work.) 

Whereupon  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  this  Grand  Chapter  accept  of  the 
distinguished  honor  of  performing  the  solemn  cere- 
monies of  celebrating  the  Cap-stone  on  the  Lock 
which  unites  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  with 
the  Hudson  river. 

The  Grand  Chapter  then  adjourned  to  the  State 
Arsenal,  where  the  Grand  Officers  clothed  them- 
selves with  the  splendid  robes  of  their  order,  and 
the  subordinate  officers  and  Companions  were  ar- 
rayed with  the  proper  insignia  of  their  respective 
stations,  when  a  procession  was  formed  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  viz.: 

The  Grand  Marshal  of  the  day  with  a  drawn  sword. 
Band  of  Music. 
Two  Tilers  with  drawn  swords. 
Two  Stewards  with  white  rods,  mounted. 
Visiting  Companions. 
Members  of  the  Grand  Chapter. 
A  Companion  carrying  a  silver  vessel  of  corn,  sup- 
ported by  two  Stewards  with  white  rods. 
Two  Companions  with  silver  vessels,  one  contain- 
ing wine,  the  other  oil. 
Two  Grand  Architects  with  the  proper  implements. 
Grand  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Grand  Visiting  Companions. 
Holy  Bible,  Square  and  Compasses,  carried  by  a 
Companion  supported  by  two  Stewards 
with  rods. 
Grand  Chaplain. 
Grand  King  and  Scribe  with  an  engraved  plate 
and  scroll. 

Grand  and  Deputy  Grand  High  Priests,  supported 

by  four  Stewards  with  rods. 
Grand  Marshal  of  Grand  Chapter  with  a  drawn 
sword. 

The  procession  moved  down  Lawrence  street, 
and  passed  over  the  bridge  above  the  basin  at  the 
same  instant  that  the  canal  packet  boat,  the  "De 
Witt  Clinton,"  passed  under  with  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners, the  Committees  of  Arrangements,  and 
municipal  authorities  of  the  City  of  Albany. 


On  arriving  at  the  Lock,  the  procession  opened 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  the  Grand  Officer?  passed 
through  to  the  front  and  once  around  the  Lock 
to  the  triumphal  arch  on  the  north  side.  Previous 
to  the  celebration  there  was  a  superb  triumphal 
arch  erected  for  the  occasion,  comprising  three 
arches.  Its  structure  consisted  of  one  large  arch 
embracing  the  width  of  the  Lock,  flanked  by  two 
others  of  smaller  dimensions.  These  arches  were 
supported  by  eight  massive  columns  composed  of 
the  trunks  of  trees;  their  capitals,  wreathings,  etc.. 
of  the  different  orders  of  architecture,  were  com- 
posed of  rich  foliage  and  evergreens,  as  were  the 
decorations  of  the  arches  and  compartments.  The 
ceremony  of  laying  the  Cap-stone  of  the  Lock  was 
performed  directly  under  one  of  these  arches 
(which  were  constructed  and  built  by  direction  of 
Comp.  Philip  Hooker).  The  Companions  then 
formed  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  Grand  Offi- 
cers, with  the  Grand  Marshal  on  the  left,  and  the 
ceremonies  commenced  as  follows: 

1st.  Prayer  by  Comp.  the  Rev.  William  B.  La- 
cey,  acting  Grand  Chaplain,  in  the  words  following: 

Great  Architect  of  the  universe!  Maker  and 
Ruler  of  all  worlds!  Deign  from  Thy  celestial  Tem- 
ple, from  realms  of  light  and  glory,  to  bless  us 
in  all  the  purposes  of  our  present  assembly. 

Permit  us,  O  Thou  Author  of  Light  and  Life, 
great  Source  of  Love  and  Happiness,  to.  erect  this 
work,  and  now  solemnly  to  consecrate  it  to  the 
honor  of  Thy  glory. 

Bless  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  wheresoever 
dispersed,  and  grant  speedily  relief  to  all  who  arc 
either  oppressed  or  distressed. 

We  affectionately  commend  to  Thee  all  the  mem- 
bers of  Thy  whole  family.  May  they  increase  in 
the  knowledge  of  Thee,  and  in  the  love  of  each 
other. 

Finally,  may  we  finish  all  our  work  here  below 
with  thine  approbation,  and  then  have  our  transi- 
tion-from  this  earthly  abode  to  Thy  Heavenly  Tem- 
ple above,  there  to  enjoy  light,  glory,  and  bliss,  in- 
effable and  eternal! 

2d.    Invocation  by  the  Grand  High  Priest: 

The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof; 
the  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein. 

For  he  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas,  and  estab- 
lished it  upon  the  floods.  Who  shall  ascend  into 
the  hill  of  the  Lord?  or  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy 
place? 

He  that  hath  clean  hands,  and  a  pure  heart,  who 
hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul  into  vanity,  nor  sworn 
deceitfully. 

He  shall  receive  the  blessing  from  |he  Lord,  and 
righteousness  from  the  God  of  his  salvation. 
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This  is  the  generation  of  them  that  seek  him, 
that  seek  thy  face,  O  God  of  Jacob.  Sclah. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates;  and  be  ye  lifted 
up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  glory 
shall  come  in. 

Who  is  the  King  of  glory?  The  Lord  strong 
and  mighty,  the  Lord  mighty  in  battle. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates;  even  lift  them 
up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  glory 
shall  come  in. 

Who  is  {his  King  of  glory?  The  Lord  of  hosts, 
he  is  the  King  of  glory.  Selah. 

3d.  A  part  of  the  celebration  ode  was  chanted 
while  the  procession  passed  three  times  around  the 
Lock  under  the  triumphal  arches. 

4th.  The  Grand  Scribe  then  presented  to  the 
Grand  High  Priest,  for  the  examination  of  the 
Grand  Council,  an  engraved  plate  which  was  de- 
signed to  be  placed  under  the  Cap-stone,  in  order 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  splendid  celebra- 
tion of  this  magnificent  structure.  The  device  meet- 
ing the  approbation  of  the  Grand  Council,  the 
Grand  Scribe  read  the  inscription,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Laus  Deo. 

This  stone  was  laid  by  the  Most  Excellent  Ezra 
Ames,  Grand  High  Priest  of  the  Grand  Royal  Arch 
Chapter  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Canal  Commissioners,  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  Albany,  the  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter, 
and  an  immense  concourse  of  citizens  of  Ihe  State, 
on  the  8th  day  of  October,  1823,  the  auspicious  day 
on  which  the  first  vessel  passed  through  this  Lock 
from  the  Junction  Canal  (formed  by  the  union  of 
the  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals)  into  the  Hudson 
River. 

Canal  Commissioners. 

De  Witt  Clinton  President 

Stephen  Van  Rensselaer, 
Samuel  Young, 

Myron  Holley  Treasurer 

Henry  Seymour,   Secretary 

William  C.  Bouck. 

Benjamin  Wright  Chief  Engineer 

George  W.  Young  Assistant  Engineer 

Peter  Stewart   Builder 

The  Grand  Scribe,  by  order  of  the  Grand  High 
Priest,  then  laid  the  engraved  plate  under  the  Cap- 
stone. 

5th.  The  Cap-stone  was  then  laid  in  ample  or- 
der by  the  Grand  High  Priest,  assisted  by  the 
Grand  Architect.  The  Grand  High  Priest  then  ap- 
plied the  plumb,  square,  and  level,  in  the  proper 
positions,  and  pronounced  it  well  formed,  true,  and 
trusty. 


According  to  an  ancient  custom  adopted  among 
Masons,  the  Grand  High  Priest  consecrated  upon 
the  Cap-stone:  The  com  of  nourishment,  the 
wine  of  refreshment,  and  the  oil  of  joy,  saying: 

May  the  all  Bountiful  Creator  of  the  universe 
bless  the  inhabitants  of  this  State  with  all  the  neces- 
saries, conveniences,  and  comforts  of  life.  May  the 
Supreme  Architect  protect  and  preserve  this  stu- 
pendous structure  from  accident  or  decay,  and  may 
it  ever  continue  and  remain  a  monument  of  the 
genius,  spirit,  and  liberality  of  its  founders. 

Response  by  the  Companions:  Amen.  So  mote 
it  be.  Amen. 

The  Companions  then  chanted  the  following: 

Almighty  Jehovah, 

Descend  now  and  fill 
This  world  with  thy  glory. 

Our  hearts  with  good  will; 
Preside  at  our  meetings, — 

Assist  us  to  find 
True  pleasure  in  teaching 

Good  will  to  mankind. 

Thy  wisdom  inspired  the  great  undertaking, — 
Thy  strength  shall  support  it  till  nature  expire; 

And  when  the  creation  shall  fall  into  ruin. 
Its  beauty  shall  rise  through  the  midst  of  the  fire. 

6th.  The  celebrating  ode  was  renewed  and  con- 
tinued while  the  procession  moved  again  three 
times  around  the  Lock,  under  the  arches.  In  pass- 
ing around  the  first  time,  the  officers  deposited 
their  jewels  on  the  altar,  when  the  Companions 
chanted : 

There's  no  more  occasion  for  level  or  plumb  line, 
For  trowel,  or  gavel,  for  compass  or  square; 

Our  works  are  completed,  the  Cap-stone  is  placed. 
And  we  shall  be  greeted  as  workmen  most  rare. 

The  Grand  High  Priest  then  closed  the  cere- 
monies of  laying  the  Cap-stone,  with  the  following: 

Brethren,  Companions,  and  Fellow  Citizens: 

We  do  now,  in  behalf  of  this  State  Grand  Chap- 
ter, and  the  whole  fraternity  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  congratulate  you  on  the  auspicious  termi- 
nation of  this  great  work,  and  we  will  ascribe  glory 
to  God  on  High,  and  on  earth  peace  and  good  will 
toward  man.  As  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now 
and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end.  Amen. 

The  close  of  the  Masonic  ceremonies  was  an- 
nounced by  the  discharge  of  nine  cannon,  by  three 
times  three,  with  a  flourish  of  music  between  each 
three.  The  lower  culverts  of  the  lock  were  then 
opened,  and  the  boat  descended  into  the  waters  of 
the  Hudson,  amidst  shouts  and  acclamations  of 
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joy  from  thousands  of  citizens  who  had  assembled 
to  witness  this  great  event. 

The  officers  of  the  Grand  Chapter,  from 
its  beginning  until  the  close  of  the  period 
covered  in  this  chapter  of  this  section — the 
beginning  of  the  Morgan  controversy — were 
not,  with  few  exceptions,  men  of  prominence 
in  the  community  or  even  in  Masonic  circles 
generally.  The  exceptions  were  De  Witt 
Clinton  and  Jedediah  Sanger,  in  public  life, 
and,  in  the  Masonic  field,  Thomas  Smith 
Webb,  Joseph  Enos,  Christopher  C.  Yates, 
Richard  Hatfield  and  John  Brush,  Ebenezer 
Wadsworth  and  Salem  Town.  Some  at  least 
of  the  latter,  as  we  know,  were  distinguished 
rather  for  the  confusion  they  caused  in  the 
craft  than  for  any  real  services  they  rendered, 
but  they  all  occupied  a  very  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  craft  generally.  What- 
ever their  defects  or  demerits  might  have  been 
it  seems  certain  that  with  the  exception  of 
Yates  their  connection  with  the  Royal  Arch 
Masonry  was  as  honorable  and  consistent  and 
as  beneficial  as  could  be  imagined.  The  first 
Grand  High  Priest,  as  we  have  seen,  was  De 
Witt  Clinton,  but  in  1802  he  was  succeeded 
by  Ezra  Ames,  who  was  returned  to  the  high 
office  continuously  until  1826,  when  he  retired. 
We  know  little  of  this  man's  personal  life 
story;  except  for  his  interest  in  red  Masonry 
it  is  not  probable  that  his  name  would  to-day 
be  remembered  in  Masonic  circles,  but  his 
services  to  that  system  alone  deserve  to  give 
him  a  high  place  among  those  who  have  ad- 
vanced the  craft  in  Morth  America.  That  he 
was  not  abundantly  endowed  with  this  world's 
goods  we  gather  from  the  fact  that  when,  in 
181 1,  the  Grand  Chapter  determined  to  re- 
ward his  services  with  a  service  of  plate  "of 
the  value  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  $150,"  men- 
tion was  made  in  the  resolution  which  was 
the  means  of  sanctioning  the  gift  of  "his  hav- 
ing generously  preferred  the  welfare  of  this 
institution  to  his  own  personal  emolument.'* 
His  long  tenure  of  office  passed  along  with- 
out bfemish,  without  the  exhibition  of  any- 


thing but  that  harmony  which  should  pre-emi- 
nently be  associated  with  the  Royal  Arch,  and 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  weakling 
over  which  he  assumed  command  grow  into 
a  strong,  and  vigorous,  and  progressive  and 
influential  body  of  Masons.  To  his  endeavor, 
of  course,  full  credit  be  given,  for  his  success 
illustrated  what  the  blue  Lodge  had  not  then 
begun  to  perceive,  that  in  America  it  was  not 
necessary  to  success  to  have  as  a  leader  a 
man  distinguished  for  his  official  or  social 
position,  and  that  a  good  Mason  had  in  his 
own  person  and  his  own  attainments  all  that 
was  necessary  to  a  successful  guidance  of  the 
institution.  Excepting  Clinton  and  Enos  none 
of  the  early  workers  in  the  Royal  Arch  system 
attained  much  of  a  measure  of  fame  outside  its 
circle,  but  the  success  of  red  Masonry  fully 
proves  the  devotion,  the  ability,  and  the 
willingness  of  the  brethren  to  follow  a  fitting 
leader  irrespective  of  the  position  he  held  in 
the  outside  world — the  world  of  the  '*pro- 
phane." 

When  we  look  over  the  list  of  officers  for 
these  years,  however,  we  are  struck  by  the 
fact  that  the  city  was  never  very  greatly  rep- 
resented among  them,  that  from  the  first  the 
Grand  Chapter  was  a  country  institution,  that 
it  was  used  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those 
who  wanted  Albany  instead  of  New^  York  to 
be  the  capital  of  Masonry  as  well  as  of  poli- 
tics, and  that  when  the  time  came,  in  1823, 
when  it  was  necessary  for  the  brethren  to  de- 
clare themselves  it  mainly,  if  not  completely, 
became  an  ally  of  the  Country  Grand  Lodge. 
With  the  exception  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  no 
city  Mason  then  had  any  prominence  in  its 
councils.  The  New  York  Chapters  were,  of 
course,  represented  in  its  meeting,  but  the 
institution  was  ruled  by  the  country  brethren, 
and  in  1826  the  feeling  ran  so  high  that  any- 
thing likely  to  cause  trouble  to  the  New  York 
brethren  or  their  Lodges  would  have  been 
hailed  with  pleasure  by  such  leaders  of  the 
Grand  Chapter  as  Ames,  Enos,  Pennell, 
Fitch  and  Wadsworth.   It  seems  an  unkindly 
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thing  to  say,  but  the  truth  must  be  said.  The 
redeeming  feature  of  the  situation  was  that 
the  great  heart  of  Masonry  remained  un- 
changed and  that  the  bulk  of  the  brethren — 
the  rank  and  file — still  regarded  each  other 


with  as  much  affection  and  brotherly  love  as 
though  paltry  ambition  on  the  part  of  a  few 
had  never  raised  its  disturbing  head  in  their 
midst. 


ALBANY,  1826. 


CHAPTER  V- 


THE  MORGAN  STORM. 


nHE  meeting  of  1827,  which  was 
held  on  Feb.  6,  and,  as  usual,  in 
Temple  Chapter  Hall,  Albany, 
was  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  held  in 
connection  with  Chapter  Masonry.  The 
schism  which  had  divided  the  State,  Masonic- 
ally,  into  two  factions,  was  weakening,  and 
union  seemed  not  far  off;  the  Morgan  trouble 
had  broken  out,  it  is  true,  but  the  fraternity 
had  no  conception  of  its  hideous  power,  and 
it  is  questionable  if  even  the  professional  poli- 
ticians were  quite  aware  of  the  latent  strength 
of  the  flame  they  were  then  zealously  engaged 
in  fanning — the  flame  of  popular  misconcep- 
tion and  wrath.  It  was  then,  as  it  were,  giv- 
ing out  smoke  enough  to  form  a  cloud  on  the 
horizon,  but  to  most  the  cloud  appeared  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand.  Such,  certainly, 
was  all  it  seemed  to  the  brethren  of  the  Grand 
Chapter,  as  they  gathered  in  greater  num- 
bers than  ever  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
union,  to  lengthen  the  fraternal  chain  and 
"raise  the  Royal  Arch."  There  was  an  air  of 
hopeful  expectancy  about  the  meeting  which 
the  circumstances  surrounding  it  fully  war- 
ranted. A  new  Grand  High  Priest,  Asa 
Fitch,  of  Salem,  was  to  give  an  account  of 
his  year's  stewardship,  the  funds  were  in  good 
shape,  barring  one  unfortunate  "note,"  but 
even  of  that  a  new  hope  had  sprung  up,  the 
membership  of  the  Chapters  had  steadily  in- 
creased, and  it  was  known  that  quite  a  num- 
ber of  new  ones  were  awaiting  the  judgment 
of  the  meeting. 

When  the  roll  was  called,  ninety-seven 


Chapters,  through  their  delegates,  were  an- 
nounced as  represented,  as  well  as  six  Chap- 
ters working  under  dispensations  since  the 
last  meeting,  and  two  Mark  Lodges — Cana- 
joharie  and  Fort  Ann.  At  the  meeting  six 
new  charters  for  Chapters  were  authorized, 
including  one  bearing  the  name  of  Batavia, 
a  name  that  was  so  soon  to  become  con- 
spicuously unpleasant  in  the  Masonic  annals 
of  the  State,  and  one  from  New  York  City,  to 
which  was  given  the  name  of  Greenwich 
Chapter  and  the  number  128.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  granting  a  charter  to  another  New 
York  Chapter — Fidelity — decision  was  re- 
served. When  the  meeting  was  fully  opened 
the  minutes  tell  us,  "The  M.  E.  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, General  Grand  High  Priest  of  the  Gen- 
eral Grand  Chapter  of  the  United  States  and 
Past  Grand  High  Priest  of  this  Grand  Chapter 
and  the  E.  Lebbeus  Chapman,  General  Grand 
Secretary  of  the  General  Grand  Chapter  of  the 
United  States,  were  received  with  due  hon- 
ors. The  Grand  Chaplain  [Rev.  Joseph 
Prentiss]  delivered  an  eloquent  and  highly 
instructive  address."  The  funds  were  re- 
ported as  $16,520.80,  but  as  $4,150  were  rep- 
resented by  a  note  which  never  was  paid  and 
$280  was  represented  by  another  note,  which 
was  afterward  wiped  off  (honorably)  by  the 
action  of  the  Grand  Chapter,  the  actual  assets 
were  less  by  just  that  much.  The  entire 
available  funds  were  reported  at  $11,500,  and 
although  the  Chapter  was  warned  of  the  risk 
it  ran  in  loaning  its  assets  on  personal  se- 
curity alone  and  had  a  practical  illustration  be- 
fore it  of  the  danger  of  such  financiering,  it 
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would  seem  from  the  records  that  the  system 
was  not  abandoned.  It  is  as  well,  however,  to 
keep  in  mind  the  exact  state  of  the  finances 
at  this  period,  because  when  the  Morgan  blast 
gathered  strength  and  was  at  its  height  wild 
sums  of  money  were  mentioned  as  having 
been  paid  by  the  Grand  Chapter  out  of  its 
overflowing  treasury  to  thwart  legal  pro- 
ceedings, to  influence  juries  and  to  corrupt 
Judges!  That  blast  was  then  beginning  to 
blow  and  some  of  its  fitful  opening  gusts  crept 
through  the  tiled  doors  of  the  Chapter  room. 
It  was  known  that  public  agitation  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  disappearance  of  William 
Morgan,  and  that  the  fraternity  was  loudly 
accused  of  having  brought  about  his  death. 
To  answer  such  charges  and  to  put  themselves 
publicly  on  record  in  the  matter  the  Chap- 
ter had  appointed  a  committee  of  investiga- 
tion, and  that  committee's  report  was  unani- 
mously adopted.   It  read  as  follows: 

That  they  [the  Committee]  have  attended  to  the 
duties  assigned  to  them  and  that  from  the  highly 
agitated  and  inflamed  state  of  public  feeling  on  this 
subject  and  from  the  false  and  undeserved  imputa- 
tions which  have  been  thrown  upon  Freemasons 
and  the  Masonic  order  generally,  your  Committee 
deem  it  proper  that  this  Grand  Chapter  should 
make  a  public  expression  of  its  sentiments  in  rela- 
tion to  the  affair  alluded  to.  Your  Committee,  as 
expressive  of  their  views  on  this  subject,  would 
oflfer  for  the  consideration  of  the  Grand  Chapter 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions: 

Whereas,  The  rights  of  personal  liberty  and  se- 
curity are  guaranteed  by  the  free  Constitution  un- 
der which  we.  the  members  of  this  Grand  Chapter, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
have  the  happiness  to  live;  and 

Whereas,  We  esteem  the  preservation  of  these 
rights  of  vital  importance  to  the  perpetuity  and 
full  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  our  republican 
institutions;  and 

Whereas,  The  community  has  lately  witnessed  a 
violation  of  the  same  under  the  alleged  pretext  of 
the  Masonic  name  and  sanction  in  the  case  of 
William  Morgan;  and 

Whereas,  The  principles  of  our  ancient  and  hon- 
orable fraternity  contain  nothing  which,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  justify  or  authorize  such  proceed- 
ings; but  on  the  contrary  do  in  all  their  tenets  and 


practices  encourage  and  inculcate  a  just  submission 
to  the  laws,  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights  by  every 
individual,  and  a  high  and  elevated  spirit  of  per- 
sonal as  well  as  national  independence;  therefore 

Resolved,  By  this  Grand  Chapter,  that  we,  its 
members,  individually  and  as  a  body,  do  disclaim 
all  knowledge  or  approbation  of  the  said  proceed- 
ings in  relation  to  the  abduction  of  the  said  Wil- 
liam Morgan,  and  that  we  disapprove  of  the  same 
as  a  violation  of  the  majesty  of  the  laws,  and  an 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  personal  liberty  se- 
cured to  every  citizen  of  our  free  and  happy  repub- 
lic. 

This  honest  and  straightforward  declara- 
tion, this  square  and  unequivocal  platform  on 
the  subject,  proved  of  no  avail  to  turn  aside  or 
quell  the  gathering  storm  of  popular  mad- 
ness which  had  been  adroitly  raised  and  was 
then  being  as  adroitly  manipulated  by  a  gang 
of  the  most  unscrupulous  politicians — patriots 
in  search  of  pennies — that  ever  disgraced  the 
political  history  of  the  Empire  State.  Ac- 
cording to  Thurlow  Weed  (Autobiography,  p. 
247)*,  this  resolution,  "considered  in  connec- 
tion with  the  well-known  fact  that  a  large 
number  of  'individual*  Masons  from  Western 
New  York  w'ho  were  concerned  in  *the  viola- 
tion of  the  majesty  of  the  laws'  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Grand  Chapter  present  and  voting 
for  the  foregoing  resolution,  added  fuel  to  the 
flames  that  had  been  previously  kindled."  In 
another  section  of  his  ingenious  story  of  his 
career,  Weed  said: 

Even  as  late  as  February,  1827,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Grand  Chapter  at  Albany,  its  charity  fund  was 
largely  increased  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Masons  at  Rochester  for  the  protection  of  "perse- 
cuted" brethren.  This  money  was  given  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
to  men  who  took  Morgan  from  the  jail  at  Canan- 
daigua  and  conveyed  him  to  Fort  Niagara;  and 
with  this  money  they  fled,  three  to  New  Orleans 
and  one  to  England.  And  yet  I  have  information 
which  satisfies  me  that  a  large  number  of  Royal 
Arch  Masons  from  other  parts  of  the  State,  who 
voted  in  favor  of  that  increased  charity  fund,  did  so 
in  good  faith,  being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  facts 
in  the  case  and  of  the  motives  of  those  who  moved 
it. 

The  basis  of  this  extraordinary  charge  is 
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a  resolution  which  was  passed  at  the  1827 
meeting  to  the  effect  that  **the  sum  of  $1,000 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees,  to 
be  by  them  at  their  discretion  applied  to  char- 
itable purposes/'  Now,  believing,  as  the 
brethren  did,  that  a  large  number  of  the 
brethren  around  the  scene  of  Morgan's  ab- 
duction were  being  prosecuted  by  Weed  and 
others  in  their  search  for  political  capital, 
there  is  no  wonder  if  the  Grand  Chapter 
chose  to  devote  some  of  its  means  to  aid  them. 
It  would  have  been  false  to  one  of  its  own 
fraternal  teachings  had  it  not  done  so.  But 
supposing  that  this  $1,000,  or  even  also  the 
$1,500  appropriated  in  1829,  had  been  wholly 
spent  among  the  persecuted  brethren,  how 
many  could  it  have  assisted  in  the  way  implied 
by  Weed  of  evading  the  laws.  We  know  that 
the  anti-Masonic  craze  involved  thousands  in 
ruin;  that  under  its  impulse  innocent  men 
were  sent  to  jail  and  left  there  without  means 
to  aid  their  defense,  while  their  families  suf- 
fered. For  relief  in  such  cases  $2,500  was 
but  a  drop  in  the  bucket — a  couple  of 
smart  lawyers  of  the  Albert  H.  Tracy  type 
would  easily  have  swallowed  it  all  in  fees  in 
six  weeks.  The  minutes  do  not  say  what 
the  money  was  for,  doubtless  some  of  it 
was  expended  in  relieving  distress  among  the 
families  of  those  who  w^ere  persecuted  and  in 
aiding  the  brethren  to  have  legal  assistance 
in  their  defense,  but  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
Weed  theory  that  one  penny  was  used  to  de- 
feat the  course  of  justice.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  that  in  the  records  or  anything  to  in- 
dicate it  in  the  history  of  the  time,  and  its  as- 
sumption by  Weed  is  purely  gratuitous. 

To  any  Masonic  reader  of  Weed's  **Auto- 
biography*'  it  must  be  refreshing  to  notice  the 
smug  complacency  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  reveals  the  secrets  of  the  Lodge  room  and 
Chapter,  how  he  describes  what  took  place 
behind  tiled  doors,  how  even  a  whisper  of  De- 
Witt  Clinton  in  a  Chapter  room  became  as 
completely  known  to  him  as  though  it  had 
been  a  signed  communication  in  the  columns 


of  the  Albany  *'Argus."  His  prescience  is 
remarkable;  his  influence  seemed  to  be  ex- 
erted everywhere  at  once,  and  it  ig  astonishing 
how  many  brethren  confessed  to  him  their 
share  in  the  abduction  and  "murder*'  of  Mor- 
gan, which  they  confessed  to  no  one  else, 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  near  he  came  on 
many  occasions  to  have  legal  proof  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  whole  conspiracy,  but  somehow 
invariably  missed  it!  In  fact,  the  story  of  the 
conspiracy  now  rests  wholly  on  his  own  un- 
supported testimony,  his  hearsay  evidence  and 
his  own  deductions;  rests,  in  fact,  on  his  own 
words,  his  own  sworn  statement,  and  when  he 
was  an  active  politician  neither  his  word  nor 
his  oath  would  have  been  believed  even  by 
his  fellow  workers  for  the  politicians'  standard, 
"the  ticket."  That  in  his  later  years  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  we  believe, 
that  he  tried  to  make  amends  for  a  life  of 
wrong-doing,  chicanery  and  falsehood  we 
know,  but  hjs  autobiography  was  penned  in 
1854,  long  before  his  public  career  was  over. 
That  shortly  before  his  death  he  submitted 
under  oath  a  statement  of  his  version  of  the 
Morgan  affair  we  also  know,  and  have  re- 
printed it,  but  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  such 
minds  as  his  by  constant  dwelling  to  certain 
themes  to  come  to  believe  in  their  truth.  The 
anti-Masonic  crisis  was  the  turning  point  in 
Weed's  personal  fortunes,  it  gave  him  influ- 
ence and  standing,  it  put  money  in  his  purse, 
it  became  as  time  went  on  a  part  of  his  creed, 
a  part  of  hi$  very  being,  and,  although  he 
lived  to  see  the  institution  rise  to  a  higher 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  people  than  it 
had  ever  occupied,  although  he  saw  it  ac- 
quire wealth  and  influence  and  numbers  and 
march  hand  in  hand  with  the  church  in  pro- 
motion of  all  the  influences  at  work  to  elevate 
the  Commonwealth  he  never  ceased,  like  the 
mongrel  cur  on  the  highway  on  the  approach 
of  a  stately  carriage,  to  bark  when  it  crossed 
his  path.  Fortunately,  his  bark  in  his  later 
years  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  noise. 
But  in  the  years  from  1827  to  1832  he  could 
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bite  as  well  as  bark.  We  do  not  desire  here 
to  write  in  detail  the  story  of  the  anti-Masonic 
madness — that  has  already  been  fully  done  in 
a  previous  chapter — but,  in  connection  with 
Royal  Arch  Masonry,  some  of  its  particular 
effects  must  be  told.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  when  the  Morgan  craze  began  the  ire  of 
the  opponents  of  Masonry  was  chiefly  directed 
against  the  brethren  associated  with  Royal 
Arch  Chapters.  All  who  were  popularly  sup- 
posed to  have  been  most  active  in  the  abduc- 
tion and  disappearance  of  Morgan  were 
known  to  belong  to  that  body.  **We  dis- 
cover in  the  ceremonies  and  obligations  of 
the  higher  degrees  of  Masonry  principles 
which  deluged  France  with  blood  and  which 
tend  directly  to  the  subversion  of  all  religion 
and  government'*  were  the  words  indorsed  at 
one  of  the  anti-Masonic  meetings  of  1827, 
and,  although  in  the  minds  of  the  indorsers 
the  higher  degrees  included  the  Knights 
Templars,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  heinous 
sinners  mainly  referred  to  were  the  Royal 
Arch  brethren.  Of  course  the  sentiment  soon 
became  rancorous  against  all  Masons,  but 
while  the  craze  lasted  there  is  no  doubt  that 
if  in  the  popular  mind,  or  even  in  the  edu- 
cated, anti-Masonic  mind,  there  was  any  de- 
gree of  wickedness  in  the  Masonic  system 
the  Chapter  members  were  by  all  odds  the 
blackest,  the  most  unregenerate,  the  most 
dangerous  to  the  community.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  that.  Soon  the  effect  of  this  was 
visible  and  on  every  side  the  Royal  Arch  ban- 
ners were  laid  aside  and  the  altars  deserted. 
No  better  indication  of  this  can  be  found  than 
in  the  state  of  the  representation  at  successive 
annual  meetings.  In  1828  it  had  fallen  to  81 
Chapters  (two  under  dispensation)  and  one 
Mark  Lodge.  Jn  1829  the  list  showed  55 
Chapters;  in  1830,  43;  in  1831,  35;  in  1832. 
24;  in  1833,  16;  in  1834,  17;  in  1835,  14;  in 
1836,  13,  and  from  then  on  until  1847,  when 
it  may  be  said  the  modern  upward  progress 
was  begun,  the  figures  ran  about  the  same,  the 
number  in  1847  being  16,  with,  for  the  first 


time  in  many  years,  the  question  of  the  is- 
suance of  a  new  Chapter  in  the  State  one  of 
the  matters  of  discussion. 

The  year  1833  "^^X  taken  as  the  time 
when  the  storm  was  at  its  worst.  It  did  not 
begin  to  lessen  in  intensity  then  or  for  some 
time — a  long  time  it  seemed  to  those  interest- 
ed— afterward,  but  the  overwhelming  defeat  of 
Wirt,  the  Masonic  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, had  removed  the  anti-Masonic  craze 
from  the  calculations  of  the  politicians,  and, 
as  the  bogey  was  of  no  further  use,  they 
ceased  to  move  the  springs  which  gave  it 
movement  and  it  gradually  ceased  to  frighten 
and  finally  was  removed  from  human  sight — 
let  us  hope  forever.  The  fire  which  these 
schemers  had  raised  burned  brightly  in  1833, 
but  they  ceased  to  add  fuel  and  it  slowly  be- 
gan to  lose  its  brightness. 

With  this  year  we  find  that  the  funds  had 
dwindled  to  $8,126.71 ;  that  the  Treasurer  had 
on  hand  $790;  that  he  only  received  $178.75 
in  the  shape  of  dues  from  Chapters;  that  the 
expenses  had  been  $1,072.33,  leaving  a  deficit 
in  the  year's  transactions  of  $103.58.  This 
was  more  than  made  up  by  the  receipts  from 
the  dividend  and  interest  account,  but  still  the 
figures  were  by  no  means  encouraging.  The 
roll  call  of  1833  was  as  follows — a  melancholy 
one  when  the  past  was  considered: 

I.  Ancient — New  York. 
5.  Temple — Albany. 
7.  Horeb — Whitestown. 
22.  Warren — Bridgewater. 

29.  Washington — Homer. 

30.  John  the  Baptist — Moravia. 

45.  Montgomery — Ransomville. 

46.  North  East — North  East. 
50.  Cyrus — Hamilton. 

57.  Oneida — Utica. 

59.  Watertown — Watertown. 

78.  Johnstown — Johnstow^n. 

93.  Olive  Branch — Frankfort. 
103.  St.  John's — Greenfield. 
105.  Cazenovia — Cazenovia. 
130.  Coeymans — Coeymans. 

This  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  full  or 
any  means  as  a  perfect  list.    These  were  cer- 
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tainly  not  the  only  Chapters  in  existence,  nor 
were  they  even  the  strongest — for  many  of 
their  representatives  were  proxies  resident  in 
Albany — nor  were  they  all  solid,  for  many  of 
those  here  mentioned  were  doomed  to  go 
down  before  the  storm  abated,  but  they  make 
a  fairly  representative  list.  In  such  times  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  what  Chapters  went 
completely  out  of  existence  or  the  slender- 
ness  of  the  thread  which  attached  some  to  life. 
We  can  only  keep  on  certain  ground  by  tak- 
ing the  returns  of  the  Grand  Chapter  and 
weighing  the  condition  of  the  whole  by  the 
facts  they  give  us,  and  these  facts  are  dreary 
enough — sixteen  Chapters  out  of  over  lOO 
and  $178.75  the  amount  of  a  year's  receipts! 

Still,  dreary  as  this  showing  was,  a  senti- 
ment of  hope  had  sprung  up  in  the  hearts  of 
the  brethren.  The  breaking  up  of  the  polit- 
ical forces  in  the  anti-Masonic  warfare  con- 
sequent on  the  defeat  of  the  Presidential  no- 
tions of  Wirt  and  the  reassuring  words  of  the 
brethren  who  gathered  at  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Grand  Chapter  in  Baltimore  in  the 
previous  November  doubtless  had  much  to  do 
with  bringing  about  this  feeling,  although  no 
practical  evidence  of  the  lessening  of  the 
storm  was  visible  to  Royal  Arch  Masonry 
for  several  years;  in  fact,  not  until  1842  was 
the  storm  fairly  at  an  end,  and  it  was  not  until 
1847  that  the  wind  began  to  blow  in  the  other 
direction  and  Royal  Arch  Masonry  fairly 
started  out  on  the  career  of  prosperity  which 
now  so  happily  distinguishes  it.  During  the 
interval,  as  might  be  supposed,  its  story  was 
simply  a  grim  battle  for  life,  but  it  was  well 
guided.  Even  over  such  troubles  and  pitfalls 
as  those  placed  before  it  by  such  movements 
as  the  Atwood  Grand  Lodge  of  1837  it  moved 
with  wary  feet,  holding  fast  to  the  principle  of 
regularity,  but  endeavoring  to  offend  none  by 
harsh  words  of  precipitate  action.  In  such 
times,  legislation  was  not  a  matter  of  much 
account  and  little  was  attempted.  A  man 
struggling  in  the  ocean  for  life  does  not  think 


much  about  the  niceties  of  the  art  of  swim- 
mine:. 

At  the  meeting  of  1847  (held  in  Temple 
Chapter  Hall  on  Feb.  2,  1847)  fourteen  Chap- 
ters were  represented,  as  also  two  reported 
under  dispensation,  but  which  were  in  reality 
applications  for  restoration  and  were  so  treat- 
ed. When  their  claims  were  adjusted  the  full 
roll  of  the  Grand  Chapter,  the  real  survivor«i 
of  the  Morgan  storm,  was  as  follows: 

1.  Ancient — New  York. 

2.  Phoenix — New  York. 

5.  Temple — Albany. 

6.  Hudson — Hudson. 

8.  Jerusalem — New  York. 

23.  Warren — Ballston  Spa. 

30.  John  the  Baptist — Moravia. 
*36.  Geneva — Geneva. 

42.  Elmira — Elmira. 

48.  Apollo — Troy. 

57.  Oneida — Utica. 

59.  Watertown — Watertown. 

62.  Hamilton — Rochester. 
*ioo.  Penn  Yan — Penn  Yan. 
103.  St.  John's — Greenfield. 
105.  Cazenovia — Cazenovia. 
109.  Nassau — Brooklyn. 

While  these  were  the  survivors,  it  should 
be  noted  that  several  of  them  were  grievously 
wounded,  and  it  was  only  the  indefatigable 
confidence  of  the  brethren  that  pulled  them 
through.  That  confidence  prevailed  all 
round.  In  his  opening  speech  Ezra  S.  Bar- 
num,  the  Grand  High  Priest,  said:  "It  affords 
me  pleasure  to  announce  to  you  that  since 
our  last  communication  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  manifest  improvement,  not  only  in  the 
work,,  but  in  the  more  frequent  meetings  of 
most  of  the  subordinate  Chapters  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  Grand  Chapter;  many  old 
and  respectable  members  are  uniting  with 
Chapters  at  work,  or  organizing  new  Chap- 
ters under  favorable  circumstances.''  The 
Rev.  Salem  Town,  in  his  address  as  Grand 

♦These  were  only  revived  at  this  meeting,  as  was 
Dansville,  No.  91,  but  it  was  not  added,  for  some 
reason,  for  another  year. 
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Chaplain,  spoke  of  the  craft  having  passed 
through  a  ^'characteristic  dispensation/'  and 
the  reports  from  sister  Grand  Chapters  all 
conveyed  equally  hopeful  words,  it  was  this 
year  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Cor- 
respondence was  first  formed,  and  so  the  New 
York  body  fell  into  more  active  touch,  through 
that  committee's  annual  reports  with  the 
other  Chapters  throughout  the  country.  But 
the  business  done  formed  the  most  hopeful 
sign  of  the  times.  The  fee  for  a  new  charter 
was  reduced  from  $ioo  to  $60,  and  one  new 
charter  was  granted — that  to  Rising  Sun,  No. 
131,  in  Saratoga  Springs — others  were  re- 
vived and  the  dues  of  several,  including 
Phoenix,  No.  2,  were  remitted  and  $120  was 
expended  in  charity.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
meeting  the  Treasurer  reported  iiaving 
$1,156.55  on  hand,  while  the  invested  funds 
were  placed  at  $11,510.00.  Before  its  close, 
however,  a  mortgage  for  $6,000  and  a  note 
for  $1,000  were  practically  written  off  as 
worthless,  and  the  actual  assets,  cash  and  se- 
curities, were  then  placed  at  $4,756.55.  The 
receipts  of  the  meeting  itself  in  the  shape  of 
dues  amounted  only  to  $290.33 — less  than 
the  cost  of  the  gathering — but  the  receipts  for 
interest,  dispensations,  etc.,  gave  a  profit  on 
the  year's  finances  of  $201.53.  A  year  later 
the  tide  of  success  was  found  to  have  con- 
tinued. Three  Chapters — Lebanon,  No.  13; 
David's,  No.  34,  and  Niagara,  No.  71,  were 
formed,  and  a  new  warrant  was  issued  for  a 


Chapter  at  Canton,  under  the  designation  of 
St.  Lawrence,  No.  132.  The  receipts  from 
dues  were  reported  at  $554  and  the  balance 
for  the  year  was  $327.07,  and  the  situation 
was  eloquently  summed  up  by  Chaplain  Town 
in  these  words: 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  have 
looked  on  our  institution  with  no  small  'degree  of 
suspicion,  while  the  lives  of  its  members  have  been 
subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny.  Not  knowing 
precisely  what  was  actually  done  within  the  walls 
of  the  Lodge-room,  men  have  been  prone  to  in- 
dulge in  the  most  extravagant  and  visionary  con- 
jectures. These  conjectures  have  been  studiously 
disseminated  among  the  credulous  and  oftentimes 
so  exaggerated  by  repetition  as  to  assume  a  verit- 
able existence  of  the  most  alarming  character  both 
to  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try. A  most  fearful  exhibition  of  such  a  state  of 
things  has  transpired  within  our  own  recollection. 
But  the  storm  has  passed,  and  while  the  floods  of 
popular  commotion  have  swept  away  the  rubbish 
of  the  temple,  not  a  foundation  stone  has  been 
rolled  from  its  bed,  nor  a  well  wrought  material 
broken  from  the  superstructure. 

With  these  words  we  may  close  the  chap- 
ter. Truly,  as  the  good  man  pointed  out. 
Masonry  emerged  from  the  storm  without  in 
the  slightest  degree  changing  its  methods  or 
altering  its  teachings,  and  thereby  gave  the 
world  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
founded  on  a  rock,  the  rock  of  truth — the  rock 
from  which  Divine  Providence  never  ceases  to 
shine. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


TWENTY-ONE  YEARS'  UPBUILDING. 


HE  scope  of  this  work  will  not 
permit  a  thorough  presentation 
of  the  history  of  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sonry in  the  Empire  State.  To 
do  that  thoroughly  would  alone  require  a 
volume  of  equal  size  with  this.  We  hope  such 
a  volume  will  yet  be  written,  the  sooner  the 
better,  and  so  give  to  the  Masonic  literary 
world  a  contribution  of  the  greatest  historical 
interest,  some  chapters  of  which  would  read 
like  the  pages  of  a  romance.  Here,  after  hav- 
ing detailed  the  early  story  of  red  Masonry,  de- 
scribed the  eflPects  of  the  Morgan  storm,  and 
seen  the  Grand  Chapter  once  again  on  the 
high  road  of  success,  we  can  only  stop  here 
and  there  on  that  high  road  and  review  the 
advancing  column.  The  march  is  a  won- 
drous one,  on  account  of  its  success,  its  stead- 
ily increasing  strength,  but  the  evenness  of 
that  success,  the  steadiness  of  that  advance  and 
the  continued  story  of  accessions  deprives  the 
historian  of  much  that  would,  in  less  happy 
circumstances,  lend  variety  to  his  pages. 

No  better  idea  of  the  progress  of  Royal 
Arch  Masonry  can  be  formed  than  by  com- 
paring the  statistics  of  the  meeting  of  1868 
with  those  we  have  just  given  of  1847.  There 
were  in  1868  139  warranted  Chapters  on  the 
roll,  but  a  significant  reminder  of  the  havoc 
of  the  Morgan  unpleasantness  was  that  the 
last  number  on  the  roll  was  217.  The  diflfer- 
ence,  it  must  be  stated,  was  not  altogether 
due  to  the  breaks  caused  by  the  anti- Masonic 
crusade,  but  then  many  of  those  which  went 
down  in  that  crisis  were  afterward  permitted 
to  be  revived  on,  we  fear,  verv  slender  evi- 


dence of  continuity.  Our  last  list  closed  with 
Xo.  109 — Nassau  Chapter,  No.  109.  Brook- 
lyn— and  the  whole  list  only  showed  seventeen 
Chapters.  In  1868  from  No.  i  to  Xo.  109 
contained  fifty-five  Lodges,  so  that  in  that 
section  of  the  roll  alone  thirty-eight  pre-Mor- 
gan  Lodges  had  been  re-established  and 
awarded  their  old  numbers,  and  there  w^ere 
•several  others  so  accepted  among  the  numbers 
immediately  following.  The  complete  list  for 
1868  is  here  given: 


No.  Chapter. 


Town. 


County. 


1  Ancient,  New  York,  New  York. 

2  Phoenix,  New  York,  New  York. 

5  Temple,  Albany  Albany. 

6  Hudson  Hudson  Columbia. 

8  Jerusalem  New  York,  New  York. 

10  Federal  Salem,   Washington. 

13  Lebanon  New  Lebanon  Columbia. 

22  Warren  Waterville  Oneida. 

23  Warren  Ballston  Spa  Saratoga. 

24  St.  Lawrence,...  Potsdam  St.  Lawrence. 

25  Cliamplain  Whitehall  Washington. 

26  Otsego  Cooperstown  Otsego. 

28  N.  Constellation.  Malone  Franklin. 

29  Washington  Homer  Cortland. 

30  St.  John  Bapt.,.  .Moravia  Cayuga. 

34  David's  Auburn,   Cayuga. 

35  Western  Sun,  Batavia  Genesee. 

36  Geneva  Geneva  Ontario. 

39  Pittsburgh  Plattsburgh,   Clinton. 

42  Flmira  Elmira  Chemung. 

47  New  Jerusalem,.  .Owego,   Tioga. 

48  Apollo   Troy  Rensselaer. 

50  Cyrus  Hamilton  Madison. 

52  Highland  Newburgh  Orange. 

53  Hiram  Union  Canajoharie  Montgomery. 

55  Glens  Falls  Glens  Falls,  Warren. 

57  Oneida  Utica  Oneida. 

58  Eagle,  Ithaca  Tompkins. 

59  Watcrtown  Watcrtown,  Jefferson. 

62  Hamilton  Rochester,  Monroe. 

63  Ogdensburgh,. . .  Ogdensburgh,  .  .St.  Lawrence. 

64  Aurora  Aurora  Cayuga. 

67  Western  Sun  Jamestown  Chautauqua. 

68  Sacketts  Harbor.  Sacketts  Harbor,  Jefferson. 
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70  Central  City,  Syracuse,   Onondaga. 

71  Buffalo,  Buffalo,   Erie. 

72  Manlius,  Manlius,  Onondaga. 

75  Mount  Horeb,..  Kingston,   Ulster. 

76  Fredonia,  Fredonia,   Chautauqua. 

77  Fidelity,  Trumansburgh,  ...Tompkins. 

78  Johnstown  Johnstown,  Fulton. 

79  Palmyra  Eagle,.  .Palmyra,   Wayne. 

80  Vallonia  Afton,   Chenango. 

81  Amsterdam,  Amsterdam,  Montgomery. 

85  Coxsackie,  Coxsackie,   Greene. 

88  Ames,  Lockport,  Niagara. 

91  Dansville,. . .  Dansville  Livingston. 

92  Ovid  Ovid,   Seneca. 

95  Bath,  Bath  Steuben. 

96  Cape  Vincent,. .  .Cape  Vincent,   Jefferson. 

100  Penn  Yan,  Penn  Yan  Yates. 

101  Steuben,  Hornellsville,   Steuben. 

103  St.  John's,  Greenfield  Saratoga. 

106  Greene  Greene,   Chenango. 

107  Morning  Star.... Lima  Livingston. 

109  Nassau  Brooklyn,  Kings. 

116  Sacandaga,  Northampton,  Fulton. 

117  Newark  Newark  Wayne. 

131  Rising  Sun  Saratoga  Springs,  ..Saratoga. 

132  St.  Lawrence,. ..  Canton  St.  Lawrence. 

133  Phoenix,  Lansingburgh,  Rensselaer. 

135  Mexico  Mexico  Osweeo. 

136  Forestville  Perrysburgh,   . ..  Cattaraugus. 

137  Mount  Morris,. . Mount  Morris  Livingston. 

138  Orient,  Brooklyn,   Kings. 

139  Binghamton  Binghamton,  Broome. 

140  Metropolitan,  New  York,  New  York. 

141  Zetland  New  York  New  York. 

142  De  Witt  ClintonWilliamsburgh  Kings. 

143  Wellsville,  Wellsville  Allegany. 

144  Darius,  Camden,  Oneida. 

146  Addison  Addison  Steuben. 

147  Zerubbabel  New  York,  New  York. 

148  Brooklyn,  Brooklyn  Kings. 

149  Theresa,  Theresa,   Jefferson. 

150  Olean  Olean  Cattarausrus. 

151  Harmony....  Norwich,   Chenango. 

152  Gene.see  River,.  .Belfast,   Allegany. 

153  Fort  Stanwix  Rome  Oneida. 

155  Nunda  Nunda  Livingston. 

1 57  Mohawk  Schenectady  Schenectadv. 

158  Adelphic  New  York  New  York. 

159  Corinthian  New  York  New  York. 

160  .^mity  New  York  New  York. 

161  Astorogan  Little  Falls  Herkimer. 

163  Keystone,  Buffalo  Erie. 

164  Excelsior  Canandaigua  Ontario. 

165  Lake  Ontario,. ..  Oswego,  Oswego. 

167  Fulton  Fulton  Oswego. 

168  Cohoes  Cohoes  Albany. 

169  Waterford  Waterford,   Saratoga. 

170  Empire  New  York  New  York. 

171  Fort  Edward  Fort  Edward,  ...Washington. 

172  Poughkeepsie,. . .  Poughkeepsie  Dutchess. 

173  Salem  Town,  Seneca  Falls  Seneca. 

174  Buckingham  Sing  Sing  Westchester. 

175  Orleans  Albion  Orleans. 

176  Home  Schuylerville  Saratoi^a. 

1 77  Nepperhan  Yonkers  Westchester. 

178  Unadilla  Unadilla  Otsego. 

179  Union  Springs..  Union  Springs  Cayuga. 

180  Union  New  York  New  York. 

181  Wyoming  Pike,  Wyoming. 


182  Watkins,  Watkins,  .  .\  Schuyler. 

183  Le  Roy  Le  Roy  Genesee. 

184  Manhattan,  New  York  New  York. 

185  Delta,  Stamford,  Delaware. 

186  Neversink,  Port  Jervis,   Orange. 

187  Deposit,  Deposit  Broome. 

188  Sylvan,  Harlem,  New  York. 

189  Sandy  Hill,  Sandy  Hill  Washington. 

190  Corning,  Corning  Meuben. 

191  Dunkirk  Dunkirk  Chautauqua. 

192  Hartford,  Hartford,   Washington. 

193  Doric,  Oneida  Madison. 

194  Cortland,  Cortlandville  Cortland. 

195  Suwassett  Port  Jefferson  Suffolk. 

196  Staten  Island,. ..  Tottenville  Richmond. 

197  Deer  River  Lawrenceville,  .  St.  Lawrence. 

198  Progressive  Brooklyn,  E.  D  I^nf^s. 

199  Naples,  .Naples  Ontario. 

290  Niagara,  'Niagara  Falls,   Niagara. 

261  Griswold,  Clyde  Wayne. 

202  Croton,  Croton  Falls,  Westchester. 

203  Copestone,  New  York,  New  York. 

204  Rockland,  Piermont,   Rockland. 

205  Adams  Adams  Jefferson, 

206  Pentalpha  Flushing  Queens. 

207  La  Fayette,  New  York,  New  York. 

208  Gate  of  Temple,.  Brooklyn,   Kings. 

209  Constellation,  Brooklyn  Kings. 

210  Ionic  Rochester,   Monroe. 

211  Putnam  Cold  Spring  Putnam. 

212  Washington,  New  York,  New  York. 

213  King  Solomon's,. New  York,  New  York. 

214  Banner,  Long  Island  City,. .. .Queens. 

215  Americus,  New  York,  New  York. 

216  Sithra  Greenport  Suffolk. 

217  Geneseo,  Geneseo  Livingston. 

This  list  is  eloquent  of  progress  to  the  stu- 
dent, but  to  the  general  reader  a  much  more 
easily  grasped  comparison  lies  in  the  financial 
returns.  The  receipts  from  dues  in  1868  were 
$10,466.10,  and  while  the  funds  altogether 
amounted  to  only  $9,438.87,  that  amount  was 
invested  as  securely  as  could  be  devised,  with 
the  exception  of  the  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  Treasurer,  and  for  his  intromissions  a 
bond  was  then  demanded,  the  death  (on  July 
27,  1867)  of  William  Seymour,  of  Albany, 
who  had  held  that  office  for  eighteen  years, 
rendering  it  possible  to  pass  a  law  demanding 
a  bond  before  the  election  of  his  successor  at 
the  meeting  now  under  notice. 

In  the  interim  the  remnant  of  the  first  gen- 
eration of  Royal  Arch  workers  had  disap- 
peared from  the  scene  and  the  places  of  Enos, 
Gilbert,  Wadsworth,  Cuyler  and  many  others 
knew  them  no  more.  Of  the  leaders  of  1848 
none  remained  in  harness,  the  longest  holder 
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of  office — the  venerable  Dr.  Salem  Town — 
having  been  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of 
age,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  fortune,  to  retire 
only  in  1864,  after  having  served  as  Chaplain 
for  some  forty-five  years,  although  these  were 
not  consecutive.  In  continuity  of  service  Dr. 
Town  was  surpassed  by  Grand  Secretary  John 
O.  Cole,  of  Albany,  who  succeeded  Wads- 
worth  in  1825  and  retained  the  office  until 
1866,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
incumbent  of  the  office  Christopher  G.  Fox. 
These  long  terms  of  service  were  nearly 
matched  by  the  record  of  John  Bull,  Jr.,  who 
was  Grand  Marshal  for  thirty  consecutive 
years  (1818-47),  which  we  mention  to  show 
that  the  Royal  Arch  fraternity  thoroughly 
appreciate  a  faithful  servant. 

But  if  the  original  workers  had  all  passed 
away,  many  of  those  who  may  be  described 
as  of  the  second  generation  were  still  to  the 
fore  and  continuing  to  take  a  most  active  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  Chapter.  Foremost 
among  these  in  many  respects  was  Ezra  S. 
Barnum,  who  held  the  office  of  Grand  High 
Priest  in  1846  and  1847.  many  ways  we 
have  often  been  disposed  to  think  this  de- 
voted craftsman  was  one  of  the  best  represen- 
tative types  of  the  Royal  Arch  Mason  which 
the  Chapter  has  given  to  the  world.  He  did 
not  occupy  the  exalted  station  in  life  as  did 
DcWitt  Clinton,  he  did  not  hold  office  as 
long  as  Ezra  Ames,  but  whatever  he  was 
called  upon  to  do  he  did  well,  whatever  sta- 
tion his  lot  called  him  to  fill  he  filled  grace- 
fully and  well  and  although  his  term  as  Grand 
High  Priest  was  only  two  years  there  were 
more  aspirants  for  the  office  than  in  Ames' 
time,  and  he  continued  to  be  active  in  the 
councils  of  the  Grand  Chapter  to  the  meeting 
before  his  death,  at  Utica,  on  Feb.  20,  1878. 
Ezra  Barnum  was  born  at  Danbury,  Conn., 
June  21,  1792.  In  1809  he  was  indentured  as 
apprentice  in  a  shoe-making,  tanning  and  cur- 
rying establishment  in  Utica  and  removed  to 
that  place — destined  to  be  his  life-long  home. 
In  1812,  when  the  war  with  Great  Britain 


was  on,  he  volunteered  for  service  as  a  minute 
man  and  took  part  in  the  first  taking  of  Fort 
Erie.  But  his  active  service  was  short,  and  in 
181 3  he  entered  into  business  with  his  old 
employer  as  a  maker  of  shoes.  His  business 
career  had  its  ups  and  downs  for  a  time,  but 
he  gradually  sailed  into  smooth  waters  and 
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his  connections  ranged  through  various  trades 
— farming,  confectionery,  grocery,  and  it  is 
hard  to  tell  all  what — but  he  won  a  measure 
of  success  in  them  all.  Brother  Barnum  was 
more  than  a  business  man;  he  was  active  in 
many  respects  as  a  citizen.  On  this  point  the 
Utica  Herald  said: 

Mr.  Barnum  bore  an  important  part  in  public 
affairs  during  his  long  residence  in  Utica,  and  in 
every  position  discharged  his  duty  with  ability  and 
painstaking  fidelity.  He  was  first  elected  to  office 
in  181 7,  and  put  into  triple  harness  as  it  were — 
being  elected  constable,  collector  and  coroner. 
While  holding  these  offices  he  was  appointed  under- 
sheriff,  and,  without  his  knowledge,  justice  of  the 
peace.  Concerning  this  appointment  Mr.  Barnum 
was  wont  to  say,  he  never  had  "been  able  to  find  out 
who  was  so  kind  as  to  recommend  him  to  Gov. 
Yates  for  the  office."  The  newspapers  of  the  day 
facetiously  remarked,  regarding  the  appointment. 
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that  Utica  had  an  officer  possessing  rare  powers  as 
well  as  qualifications:  he  could  issue  his  warrant  as 
justice,  serve  it  as  constable,  try  the  prisoner  as 
judge,  hang  him  as  sheriff,  hold  an  inquest  on  his 
remains  as  coroner,  and  sell  his  clothes  for  taxes  as 
collector.  If  he  had  been  an  undertaker  he  could 
have  finished  the  job.  Of  course,  the  other  offices 
had  to  be  laid  down  on  accepting  the  justiceship. 
Mr.  Barnum  undertook  the  business  of  justice  with 
many  misgivings  as  to  questions  of  law.  He  told 
his  friends  he  had  little  claim  to  education  and 
none  to  law,  but  he  had  an  idea  of  justice.  He  qual- 
ified, and  so  satisfactory  was  his  administration  that 
he  was  re-elected  term  after  term,  till  at  the  end  of 
seventeen  years  of  service  he  absolutely  declined  to 
be  a  candidate.  How  well  he  did,  notwithstanding 
his  ignorance  of  law  at  the  start,  mav  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  during  his  justiceship  oi  seven- 
teen years  only  two  cases  were  appealed  from  his 
decision.  One  of  these  was  reversed  by  the  County 
Court,  but  on  being  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court 
the  judgment  of  the  County  Court  was  reversed,  and 
Justice  Barnum's  affirmed.  The  second  case  was 
never  tried  on  appeal. 

On  retiring  from  the  justiceship  in  1835,  Mr.  Bar- 
num was  appointed  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 
and  Commissioner  of  Deeds.  In  one  or  other  of 
these  offices  he  served  over  thirty  years.  In  1832 
he  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  was 
several  times  re-elected. 

At  the  organization  of  the  Oneida  Bank,  in  1836, 
Mr.  Barnum  was  chosen  one  of  the  directors.  He 
served  two  years  as  Vice-President  and  one  year  as 
President  of  the  Board,  and  attended  over  four 
thousand  meetings  of  the  directors. 

He  was  for  forty-two  years  a  member  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Association,  and  was  one  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  old  hall  fund.  He  held  the  presidency  of  that 
Association,  and  for  a  long  time  was  one  of  its  trus- 
tees. He  was  one  of  the  original  subscribers  to  the 
Clinton  Liberal  Institute  Fund,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  first  Board  of  Trustees.  He  has  been 
re-elected  every  year  thereafter  till  his  death,  a  pe- 
riod of  forty-six  years.  He  attended  nearly  every 
meeting  of  the  Board,  often  making  the  journey  to 
Clinton  under  difficulties  which  are  strangers  to 
these  later  days.  He  was  also  one  of  the  original 
subscribers  to  the  Utica  Academy  fund.  In  his 
earlier  days  he  "ran  with  the  machine,"  his  name 
appearing  on  the  roll  of  one  of  the  first  fire  com- 
panies formed  in  Utica. 

When  Utica  was  set  off  from  Whitestown.  Mr. 
Rarnnm  assisted  in  running  out  and  establishing  the 
boundaries  of  the  village.  The  line  on  what  is  now 
Kimball  street,  was  run  through  a  forest  so  dense 
that  a  path  had  to  be  cleared  with  an  axe  to  enable 
the  signal  flag  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
chain.  The  obstructions  elsewhere  were  not  so  dif- 
ficult to  overcome. 

During  General  La  Fayette's  triumphal  tour 
through  this  country  in  1824-5.  Mr.  Barnum  was  a 
member  of  the  Utica  committee  sent  out  to  Whites- 
boro  to  meet  the  committee  from  the  West,  having 
General  La  Fayette  and  son  (George  Washington 
La  Fayette)  in  charge.  In  speaking  of  this  incident 
Mr.  Barnum  said:  "We  brought  the  party  to  Utica 
through  a  new  street  just  opened,  which  in  honor 
of  the  General  was  called  Fayette  street."  Twenty- 
five  years  later  he  met  George  Washington  La  Fay- 


ette in  Paris,  presented  him  with  the  plans  of  the 
Washington  monument,  and  visited  General  La  Fay- 
ette's monument  in  the  cemetery  of  Piepus.   ♦   *  ♦ 

Concerning  his  Masonic  record  the  Utica 
Herald  printed  the  following,  mainly  from 
dates  furnished  by  Brother  Barnum  about  a 
year  before  his  death: 

There  remains  to  add  a  chapter  of  long  and 
eminent  service  and  high  honors  in  the  Order  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  Few  living  Masons 
have  been  so  long  connected  with  the  order.  Few- 
er, if  any,  have  been  so  highly  honored.  None  have 
been  truer  to  its  principles,  or  cherish  its  tenets 
and  associations  with  warmer  appreciation. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  Utica  Lodge,  No. 
47,  F.:.  A.:.  M.:.,  in  January,  1817.  The  following 
March,  Oneida  Chapter,  No.  57,  of  Royal  Arch 
Masons  was  chartered,  and  Brother  Barnifm  was 
one  of  the  first  to  take  the  Chapter  degrees.  The 
same  years,  181 7,  he  joined  Utica  Council.  No.  28, 
of  Royal  and  Select  Masters.  In  February,  1823, 
Utica  Encampment,  No.  7,  (now  Utica  Command- 
ery,  No.  3,)  of  Knights  Templars,  was  chartered, 
with  Sir  Richard  Sanger.  Illustrious  Grand  Master, 
(or,  as  the  title  now  is.  Eminent  Commander).  The 
first  conclave  was  held  February  17,  and  among 
those  elected  to  membership  then  was  Ezra  S.  Bar- 
num. In  the  bodies  named  he  was  early  inducted 
into  official  position. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  membership  he  was 
elected  Royal  Arch  Captain.  He  was  first  elected  to 
office  in  Utica  Lodge  in  1819.  At  the  first  election 
following  his  reception  into  the  Commandery  he  was 
made  Standard  Bearer.  In  each  of  these  bodies  he 
was  promoted  from  year  to  year,  till  the  highest 
honor  in  its  gift  was  bestowed  on  him.  He  served 
as  Master  of  the  Lodge  three  years.  High  Priest  of 
the  Chapter  ten  years,  and  Commander  of  the  Com- 
mandery. five  years  of  which  record  is  made  and 
several  years  of  which  no  record  has  been  pre- 
.served,  in  all  probably  twelve.  Progressing  rapidly 
he  was  elected  successively  Junior  and  Senior  War- 
den and  Deputy  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  State.  The  last  named  office  he  was  obliged 
to  decline,  both  on  account  of  ill  health  and  a  pro- 
jected trip  abroad.  He  has  held  almost  all  of  the 
offices  in  the  Grand  CHiapter,  R. :.  A.:.  M. :.,  of  New 
York,  and  has  twice  held  the  office  of  Grand  High 
Priest.  He  has  also  filled  nearly  every  office  in  the 
Grand  Commandery  of  Knights  Te.mplars  of  the 
State,  of  which  body  he  was  Grand  Master  (Grand 
Commander)  during  the  years  1835-41  inclusive. 
He  has  held  several  offices  in  the  old  Grand  Coun- 
cil of  High  Priests. 

In  1838  Mr.  Barnum's  Masonic  merits  were  fur- 
ther recognized  by  his  election  to  the  office  of  Very 
Eminent  Grand  Sword  Bearer  in  the  General  Grand 
Encampment  of  Knights  Templars  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  encampment  held  in  Boston.  This  of- 
fice he  held  for  six  years,  when  he  was  advanced  to 
Junior  Warden.  At  the  next  encampment,  1847.  he 
was  elected  Senior  Warden,  and  in  1853  he  was 
elected  Grand  Captain  General.  During  the  time  of 
his  service  in  the  Grand  Body  of  the  United  States, 
its  meetings  were  held  triennially,  twice  in  Boston, 
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once  each  in  Columbus,  O.,  Hartford,  Ct.,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  New  Haven,  St.  Louis,  Washington,  New 
Orleans,  New  York  and  Utica.  Each  of  these  Mr. 
Barnum  attended,  except  the  meetings  in  St.  Louis 
and  New  Orleans.  Also,  in  1838,  Mr.  Barnum  was 
elected  an  officer  in  the  General  Grand  Chapter  of 
Royal  Arch  Masons  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
twenty-one  years  served  in  one  office  or  another  in 
that  body.  For  many  years  he  was  an  officer  in  the 
Grand  Council  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  and 
continued  in  office  in  that  body  so  late  as  1873. 
During  one  year  he  held  nine  diflPerent  offices  in 
Masonic  organizations,  viz.:  Grand  Cantain  Gen- 
eral of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the  United  States, 
Knights  Templars:  General  Grand  Scribe  of  the 
General  Grand  Chapter  of  the  United  States;  Grand 
Master  of  the  Grand  Commandery  of  New  York; 
Grand  High  Priest  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  New 
York:  Warden  in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York; 
Eminent  Commander  of  the  Utica  Commandery; 
High  Priest  of  Oneida  Chapter,  and  an  officer  in 
Utica  Lodge  and  in  Utica  Council.  In  all  these 
positions  it  is  recorded  that  Mr.  Barnum  served 
with  distinguished  ability  and  fidelity.  Medals, 
certificates,  and  complimentary  resolutions  in  his 
possession  testify  to  the  appreciation  of  his  services 
by  the  various  bodies.  Each  testifies  to  the  esteem 
in  which  the  faithful  worker  and  counselor  was 
held. 

In  the  troublous  Anti-Masonic  or  "Morgan"  pe- 
riod, Ezra  S.  Barnum  was  one  who  recanted  noth- 
ing, but  held  to  the  principles  of  the  Order,  and 
labored  to  keep  alive  the  organization  in  Utica. 
An  idea  of  what  the  life  of  a  faithful  Mason  in  those 
days  was.  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  address  of  Sir  Knight  J.  B.  Andrews, 
delivered  at  the  Opera  House  in  1873,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  semi-centennial  of  Utica  Comman- 
dery: 

"Sir  Ezra  S.  Barnum  was.  in  1835.  Grand  Master 
(Eminent  Commander),  which  position  he  held  dur- 
ing the  years  1836,  1837,  1838,  1839  and  1840.  This 
covers  the  period  of  the  Anti-Masonic  or  Morgan 
excitement,  during  which  Masonry  rapidly  declined. 
The  fraternity  was  then  the  object  of  such  suspicion, 
and  even  hatred,  that  the  attempt  to  hold  their 
various  assemblages  was  attended  with  difficulty, 
and  in  some  places  danger.  In  central  and  western 
New  York  the  feeling  was  especially  strong,  and 
throughout  the  State  the  subject  of  Masonry  was 
made  a  political  issue.  Masons.  Anti-Masons  and 
Masons*  Jacks  were  the  well-known  names  of  differ- 
ent party  divisions.  Most  Masonic  bodies  were 
broken  up.  their  charters  forfeited,  and  their  records 
and  furniture  scattered  and  destroyed.  In  Utica  the 
excitement  was  great,  and  though  we  have  no  record 
of  personal  violence  being  offered,  still  the  public 
sentiment  could  not  be  disregarded.  The  recanta- 
tion and  renouncing  of  solemn  vows  marked  the 
want  of  courage  of  many  in  our  ranks,  and  after  the 
revival  of  Masonry,  we  find  the  record  'renouncing 
Mason'  placed  opposite  the  names  of  some  of  the 
members  of  our  own  Order.  To  add  to  the  feeling 
in  Utica.  several  Anti-Masonic  publications  were 
issued  here:  among  them  'Giddins*  Almanac,' 
which  was  published  opposite  Masonic  Hall.  In 
the  midst  of  these  difficulties  there  were  those  who 
dared  do  what  they  conscientiously  believed  was 
right. 


"It  is  to  such  men,  actuated  by  such  motives,  that 
we  owe  our  continued  existence  as  a  body,  and  arc 
able  to-night  to  celebrate  our  fiftieth  anniversary 
as  a  great  Commandery." 

The  Masonic  organizations  were  kept  alive  in 
Utica  by  a  few  men,  among  whom  Mr.  Barnum  was 
a  leading  spirit.  He  went  about  personally  to  mem- 
bers who  stood  firm,  but  were  almost  persuaded  to 
give  up  their  charters  and  wait  for  fairer  skies,  and, 
by  unwavering  zeal  and  earnest  representations,  lyas 
always  able  to  get  a  quorum  together  in  an  emer- 
gency. Expenses  were  light,  but  with  no  money 
in  the  treasury  they  were  too  heavy  for  it,  and  pri- 
vate offerings  were  made  to  meet  obligations  to  the 
Grand  Bodies.  Those  who  know,  say  Ezra  S.  Bar- 
num paid  these  several  times  out  of  his  own  pocket 
during  that  period. 

At  this  time  he  held  the  office  of  District  Deputy 
Grand  Master  under  the  Grand  Lodge.  He  says 
of  his  services  in  that  capacity  and  as  an  officer  in 
the  Grand  Chapter:  "I  visited  all  the  Lodges  and 
Chapters  in  my  district,  collected  all  of  the  forfeited 
warrants  I  could  get  hold  of,  and  I  believe  since  that 
time  and  during  my  continuance  in  that  office,  I 
visited  and  worked,  or  installed  the  officers,  in 
every  Lodge  and  Chapter  in  my  district."  He 
helped  install  the  officers  of  the  old  Encampment  at 
Cherry  Valley,  at  Auburn,  Troy,  Syracuse,  Oswego, 
and  Watertown.  He  has  presided  or  assisted  at 
numberless  consecrations,  dedications,  layings  of 
corner-stones  and  funerals.  He  attended  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Washington  monument 
at  Washington,  the  completion  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
monument  at  Boston,  and  the  Worcester  monument 
at  Danbury,  Conn.,  the  inauguration  of  the  Franklin 
monument  at  Boston,  and.  in  1849,  he  was  present 
at  the  completion  of  the  great  monument  to  Brother 
Frederick  the  Great,  at  Berlin,  Prussia,  and  during 
that  visit  he  was  honored  with  a  seat  in  the  "East" 
in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Germany. 

Robert  R.  Boyd.  John  L.  Lewis.  Dr.  James 
M.  Austin  and  Horace'  S.  Taylor  were  also 
among  those  who  followed  Brother  Barnum 
in  the  office  of  Grand  High  Priest  during  this 
period,  and  of  the  last  three  biographical 
mention  has  already  been  made.  Boyd's  per- 
sonal career,  like  his  Masonic  one,  was  full  of 
trouble  and,  although  he  was  a  man  of  very 
considerable  ability,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
made  much  of  a  success  of  life.  Misfortune 
seemed  to  dog  his  footsteps  all  through.  He 
had  served  two  years  as  Grand  High  Priest 
when  the  Grand  Lodge,  for  good  cause,  sus- 
pended him  from  Masonry,  and  his  position 
in  the  Grand  Chapter  faded  away  much  as  the 
popular  song  used  to  say  the  morning  star 
did.  In  tW'O  years,  through  the  exercise  of 
Masonic  clemency,  he  came  back  much  as  the 
same  star  manages  to  do,  but  with  his  bril- 
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liancy  sadly  dimmed.  In  the  Grand  Com- 
mandery  he  attained  the  office  of  Grand  Mas- 
ter and  held  it  from  1845  till  1849.  Of  his 
personal  career  little  is  known,  and  even  John 
W.  Simons,  who  was  his  personal  friend  many 
years,  could  furnish  no  particulars  when  refer- 
ring to  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Con- 
necticut, Sept.  3,  1878.  Long  before  that  he 
had  taken  no  practical  interest  whatever  in 
Masonry.  In  an  earlier  part  of  this  work  we 
have  referred  to  Brother  Boyd's  Grand 
Lodge  record,  w^hich  was  certainly  very  prom- 
inent, whatever  else  it  may  have  been. 

It  is^  fitting  that  here  we  should  speak  of  the 
career  of  John  Orton  Cole,  who  was  Grand 
Secretary  from  1825  to  1867  and  whose  ac- 
tive work  in  the  quarries  and  the  Temple 
closed  with  the  last-named  year,  although  he 
lingered  on  life's  stage  for  over  ten  years 
longer,  or  until  Jan.  4,  1878,  when  he  passed 
to  his  rest  at  Albany.  The  record  of  the 
Grand  Chapter  sums  up  his  character  thus: 

A  man  of  virtue,  honor  and  integrity;  a  citizen  of 
exalted  worth;  an  efficient  public  officer  of  unspotted 
reputation;  a  Christian  and  a  Mason;  beloved  and 
respected  by  his  brethren,  companions  and  fellow- 
citizens  for  his  amiable  disposition,  blameless  life, 
many  virtues  and  unswerving  fidelity  to  every  trust. 

This  high  eulogy  was  in  every  way  de- 
served, and  it  is  in  the  story  of  the  careers  of 
such  men  as  John  O.  Cole  that  the  members 
of  the  fraternity  find  their  best  earthly  ex- 
ample. For  that  reason  we  are  more  than 
justified  in  reprinting  the  following  account 
of  his  life  wwk,  drawn  up,  we  believe,  by  John 
L.  Lewis  and  recorded  in  the  Transactions  of 
1879  as  part  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Memorials  of  the  Dead. 

The  biography  of  John  Orton  Cole  is  a  conspic- 
uous part  of  Masonic  history  for  half  a  century; 
his  high  reputation  as  a  Mason,  his  spotless  char- 
acter as  a  man,  is  a  valued  portion  of  our  common 
Masonic  inheritance.  Coming  to  the  Grand  Secre- 
taryship of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  New  York  in 
1825,  he  found  the  capitular  branch  in  the  brilliancy 
of  its  renown  and  prosperity,  and  strove  to  add  to 
its  high  character  by  unceasing  personal  and  official 
labors.    With  him  it  was  a  labor  of  love,  whether  he 
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wrought  in  the  quarry  or  advised  in  the  Council; 
and  with  abilities  of  the  highest  order,  and  zeal 
and  energy  never  flagging,  never  failing,  he  received 
in  its  proud  position  amongst  craftsmen,  a  laborer's 
reward.  But  the  bright  sunshine  of  favor  was  of 
brief  continuance;  the  clouds  were  already  darken- 
ing the  horizon,  and  in  three  years  the  sky  was 
overspread  with  blackness.  It  was  well  for  the 
Grand  Chapter  of  New  York  then  that  it  had  an 
officer  so  skillful,  so  devoted,  so  undaunted  as  John 
O.  Cole;  for,  although  the  duties  of  his  office  were 
apparently  only  ministerial,  in  reality  he  wielded  the 
right  hand  of  executive  direction  and  influence. 
During  the  darkest  period  of  the  Anti-Masonic 
crusade  which  followed,  he  stood  firm  and  undis- 
mayed; and  that  keen,  piercing,  eagle  eye,  and  those 
clear,  decisive,  ringing  tones  of  his  seemed  to  be 
seen  and  heard,  like  those  of  Henry  of  Navarre  on 
the  battlefield,  shouting  to  his  shrinking  compan- 
ions: "Rally  around  my  white  plume!"  Carefully 
gathering  the  fragments  of  that  which  seemed  to 
be  lost,  watching  and  encouraging  Chapters  beset 
with  difficulties  and  trials,  preserving  the  memorials 
of  the  past,  and  guarding  with  untiring  watchful- 
ness the  diminished  finances  of  the  Grand  Chapter, 
that  body  was  a  rallying  point  upon  whicji  the  faith- 
ful and  true-hearted  could  fall  back,  and  be  encour- 
aged to  persevere. 

Who  of  our  veteran  companions  has  forgotten, 
who  can  forget,  the  tone,  stern  and  sharp  almost 
to  fierceness,  with  which  he  rebuked  and  sought  to 
check  every  wasteful  anH  every  needless  expenditure 
of  the  smallest  sums?  Who  does  not  remember  the 
clear,  incisive  logic,  expressed  in  few  well  chosen 
words,  with  which  he  exposed  a  fallacy  on  the  one 
hand,  or  disarmed  opposition  to  some  just  and 
proper  measure  on  the  other?  Who,^ven  of  our 
younger  members,  does  not  remember  with  admira- 
tion, almost  wonder,  that  powerful,  retentive,  accu- 
rate memory,  that  astonishing  self-possession,  which 
enabled  him  to  read  from  a  blank  sheet  of  paper 
the  minutes  of  a  session,  everything  in  the  order 
in  which  it  had  occurred,  nothmg  omitted  or  mis- 
stated, when  the  occupations  of  the  time,  steady  and 
unremitted,  had  called  his  attention  elsewhere,  and 
prevented  the  record  being  in  fact  made? 

And  he  lived  to  have  his  further  reward.  He 
lived  to  see  the  fires  which  had  been  quenched  on 
myriad  altars,  rekindled  with  yet  brighter  blaze:  he 
lived  to  sec  many  of  his  nurslings  that  he  had  cher- 
ished in  their  weakness,  regain  their  pristine 
strength;  he  lived,  in^  abundance  of  instances,  to 
affix  his  well-known  signature  to  certificates  of  re- 
newal and  revival  of  forfeited  warrants,  for  whose 
custodians  the  Anti-Masonic  contest  had  been  too 
great,  the  opposition  too  powerful,  the  odds  too 
unequal. 

And  after  these  brief  allusions  to  his  forty-two 
years  of  successive  and  continuous  labor  as  Grand 
Secretary — a  term  of  years  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say  reflected  the  most  honor  upon  the  body 
which  so  justly  appreciated  the  merits  of  such  a 
servant,  or  the  officer  whose  integrity,  zeal  and 
fidelity  received  such  unanimous  recognition — there 
is  but  little  for  us  to  add,  for  the  fact  unfolds  his 
character.  If  it  be  thought  the  incidents  sketched 
depict  too  much  sternness  and  severity,  be  it  re- 
membered they  were  only  official.  When  charity 
was  to  be  extended,  that  flashing  eye  put  on  a  milder 
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lustre,  and  that  powerful  voice  was  subdued  to  a 
gentler  tone;  when  a  question  of  moral  duty  was 
involved,  he  was  unsparing  and  unflinching  for  the 
right;  for  his  life  was  one  of  charity  and  high  moral 
duty.  Those  who  knew  him  best  knew  him  as  the 
courteous  Christian  gentleman;  the  friend  and  cham- 
pion of  all  that  pertained  to  social  or  intellectual 
culture;  the  diligent  co-worker  with  those  who 
sought  their  advance;  the  upright  and  fearless  civil 
magistrate;  the  active  and  enterprising  citizen  in 
the  city  of  his  abode,  and  affectionate  and  true  in  all 
his  domestic  relations.  Such  was  the  character  of 
John  O.  Cole.  Let  us  give  a  brief  outline  of  his 
personal  and  Masonic  history. 

He  was  born  in  Sharon,  Conn.,  on  the  5th  day  of 
October,  1793,  and  died  in  the  city  of  Albany,  Jan- 
uary 4.  1878. 

He  came  to  Albany  in  1806  to  pursue  his  occupa- 
tion of  a  printer,  or  rather  to  learn  the  trade,  and. 
singularly  enough,  entered  the  printing  office  of  the 
once  famous  Solomon  Southwick,  of  Anti-Masonic 
renown.  During  his  apprenticeship  he  studied  law, 
and  was  in  due  time  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  law  successfully,  till  on  the 
21  St  February,  1821,  he  was  appointed  police  justice 
of  Albany,  and  continued  to  hold  it  all  the  time 
consecutively  (except  for  two  years)  till  his  volun- 
tary resignation,  May  9.  1870,  in  consequence  of 
failing  health.  After  1846  the  office  was  elective; 
but  so  faithfully  did  he  discharge  its  duties,  and  so 
greatly  was  he  respected  and  esteemed,  that  in  his 
case  party  ties  were  overlooked,  and  he  was  usually 
elected  without  opposition.  The  remarkable  fact 
that  he  continued  to  hold  both  his  civil  and  Ma- 
sonic offices,  by  unanimous  consent,  each  for  over 
forty  years,  is  an  instance  almost  without  parallel. 

He  was  a  volunteer  in  the  war  of  1812.  and  at  a 
later  period  was  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer,  and  in  that  capacity  accompanied  Gen. 
La  Fayette  in  his  tour  through  the  State.  On  the 
organization  of  the  Albany  Burgesses  Corps,  in 
1833,  he  was  chosen  captain,  and  continued  liis  con- 
nection with  them  during  life,  frequently  attending 
their  meetings,  and  always  cordially  wecomed. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  an  alderman,  and 
in  1842  clerk  of  the  Assembly,  holding  each  office 
one  year,  and  discharging  their  duties  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all.  He  was  also  one  of  the  foremost  in 
establishing  the  Albany  Medical  College,  and  was 
one  of  its  trustees.  In  1844,  l>y  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Albany 
District  Schools  was  created,  and  May  4,  1844,  the 
board  was  organized  with  John  O.  Cole  as  one  of  its 
members,  and  he  was  afterwards  its  president  for 
many  years.  He  was  as  usual  active,  capal)le  and 
faithful,  being  earnestly  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
education.  He  resigned  his  position  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Instruction  October  4,  1869, 
and  thereupon  was  unanimously  chosen  its  secre- 
tary and  superintendent,  and  continued  to  fill  that 
place  till  his  death.  In  June,  1873,  the  board  gave 
him  a  vacation,  which  he  spent  in  a  voyage  to 
Europe  for  his  health.  At  the  meeting  of  the  board 
held  on  the  day  of  his  death,  to  do  honor  to  his 
memory,  a  friend  related  that  he  completed  his  an- 


nual account  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
board,  as  superintendent  an^  secretary,  on  the  last 
day  of  December,  1877,  rejoicing  that  the  year's 
work  was  not  only  done,  but  its  report  finished  on 
that  last  day  of  it. 

He  was  first  married  in  181 7.  to  Miss  Sharp,  by 
whom  he  had  four  children.  She  died  in  1830.  and 
in  1831  he  married  Miss  Dougherty,  who  survives 
him,  and  by  whom  he  had  thirteen  children.  Ten 
of  his  children  are  still  living.  He  was  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  church  at  his 
death. 

He  was  initiated  as  an  Entered  Apprentice  in 
Temple  Lodge,  No.  14,  March  21,  1820,  and  4-aised 
on  the  27th;  and  in  December  following  elected 
Senior  Warden,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  Master. 
He  held  that  office  for  five  successive  years,  and  was 
subsequently  elected  thereto  five  successive  times, 
two  of  the  terms  being  in  the  darkest  days  of  Anti- 
Masonry.  In  that  position  he  attended  with  Temple 
Lodge  the  funeral  of  Dc  Witt  Clinton,  P.  G.  M.. 
in  February,  1828.  He  was  always  an  active  mem- 
ber and  regular  attendant  of  the  Lodge  meetings. 

Comp.  Cole  received  his  first  degree  in  Capitular 
Masonry  December  6,  1820,  in  Temple  Chapter.  No. 
5,  and  was  exalted  to  the  Royal  Arch,  January  31, 
1821.  In  December  of  that  year  he  was  elected 
Principal  Sojourner,  and  the  Secretary  notes  that 
he  acted  as  such  during  the  year.  No  man  but  with 
the  remarkable  memory  of  John  O.  Cole  could 
have  done  it.  In  1822  he  was  elected  King,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  Council  till  1827.  when  he  was  chosen 
High  Priest,  serving  one  year;  and  then  taking  the 
place  of  Captain  of  the  Host,  holding  that  office 
six  times,  and  some  other  subordinate  office  each 
year  till  1850.  As  King  he  represented  his  Chapter 
in  the  Grand  Chapter  in  1823,  and  also  in  1824  and 
1825,  having  been  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Chapter  for  fifty-five  years. 

Comp.  Cole  was  created  a  Knight  Templar  in 
Temple  Commandery,  No.  2,  but  the  minutes  prior 
to  1839  being  lost,  the  date  cannot  be  given.  Sep- 
tember 6.  1839.  he  was  elected  Captain  General,  and 
June  5.  1840.  Grand  Captain  General  of  the  Grand 
Encampment  of  New  York.  He  held  some  suo- 
ordinate  place  in  the  Commandery  frequently  till 
1855,  when  he  was  chosen  Generalissimo,  and  then 
he  ceased  to  hold  office.  He  was,  however,  E.  Com- 
mander prior  to  1839. 

In  1826  Comp.  Cole,  with  Hon.  Eli  Perry  and 
others,  assisted  in  founding  Clinton  Lodge  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  w'as  its 
first  Noble  Grand.  The  Lodge  in  five  or  six  years 
surrendered  its  charter,  but  revived  in  1840.  and  he 
continued  an  active  member  till  1855,  when  he  with- 
drew. Unquestionably  the  object  of  the  revival  in 
1840  was  to  pave  the  way  for  Masonry — an  expedienr 
resorted  to  by  eminent  Masons  through  the  State 
in  order  to  "feel  the  public  pulse." 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  the  history  of  John 
Orton  Cole;  for  no  member  of  the  Grand  Chapter 
since  the  days  of  De  Witt  Clinton  is  more  deserving 
of  having  his  life  history  and  materials  for  his 
biography  spread  upon  the  pages  of  our  Trans- 
actions. 


CHAPTER  Vn 


COUNCIL  OF  HIGH  PRIESTS— THE  COLOR  QUESTION. 


I"  |F  we  follow  the  business  details  of 
the  meeting  of  1868  we  will  get  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
B__JI  craft  than  by  any  other  method. 
These  details  cover  many  matters  of  im- 
portance then  and  now  and  seem  to  have 
been  handled  by  the  brethren  in  a  most  busi- 
ness-like fashion.  Indeed,  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Grand  Chapter,  until  within  a  few  years, 
the  flow  of  oratory  was  very  limited,  even  the 
annual  address  of  the  Grand  High  Priest  be- 
ing mainly  devoted  strictly  to  business  affairs, 
while  considerable  time  was  devoted  to  the 
exemplification  of  the  ritual  in  the  various  de- 
grees which  make  up  the  system. 

Early  in  the  session  a  Past  Grand  High 
Priest's  jewel  was  presented  to  Horace  S. 
Taylor,  and  as  the  report  of  the  committee 
which  prepared  the  decoration  shows  consid- 
erable thought,  discrimination  and  study,  it 
may  be  of  value  and  so  is  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion.   The  jewel,  they  said: 

Is  of  fine  gold,  and  weighs  sixty-seven  penny- 
weights. It  consists  of  a  High  Priest's  mitre  sus- 
pended within  an  equilateral  triangle — the  triangle 
being  surrounded  by  a  broad  circle  of  gold — the 
whole  of  which  is  enclosed  by  a  wreath  of  oak 
leaves,  with  acorns  interspersed  among  the  foliage. 
The  jewel  is  suspended  by  a  scarlet  ribbon  two 
inches  long,  and  one  and  a  half  inches  wide,  with 
heavy  gold  clasps  across  the  center  and  each  end 
thereof,  with  a  pin  attached  to  the  upper  clasp  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  jewel  to  the  lapel  of  the 
coat. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  attention  to  the 
symbolism  of  the  different  parts  of  this  jewel.  The 
mitre  represents  the  priesthood;  the  equilateral  tri- 
angle, within  which  the  mitre  is  suspended,  is  con- 


sidered as  symbolical  of  the  principal  attributes  of 
Deity — the  three  equal  sides  of  which  represent  His 
Omnipotence,  Omniscience  and  Omnipresence;  the 
circle  surrounding  the  triangle  is  symbolical  of 
Eternity, — time  without  beginning  or  end.  The  oak 
wreath  or  garland  surrounding  the  whole  has  also 
its  significance;  the  oak  was  held  in  peculiar  vener- 
ation by  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons.  The  Druids 
worshipped  the  Supreme  Being  under  the  name  of 
"Esus"  or  "Hesus,"  and  the  symbol  of  the  oak;  and 
had  no  other  temple  than  a  wood  or  grove,  where 
all  their  religious  rites  were  performed.  Nor  was 
any  person  permitted  to  enter  that  sacred  recess, 
unless  he  carried  with  him  a  chain,  in  token  of  his 
absolute  dependence  on  the  Deity.  Indeed,  their 
whole  religion  originally  consisted  in  acknowledg- 
ing that  the  Supreme  Being,  who  made  his  abode  in 
these  sacred  groves,  governed  the  universe;  and  that 
every  creature  ought  to  obey  his  laws  and  pay  him 
divine  homage.  They  considered  the  oak  as  the 
emblem,  or  rather  the  peculiar  residence  of  the 
Almighty,  and  chaplets  of  it  were  worn  by  their 
priests  and  the  people  in  their  religious  ceremonies; 
the  altars  were  strewed  with  its  leaves  and  encircled 
with  its  branches;  the  fruit  of  it  was  thought  to 
contain  a  divine  virtue,  and  to  be  the  peculiar  gift 
of  heaven. 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  there  is  a  peculiar 
fitness  in  selecting  the  oak  with  which  to  form  a 
chaplet  or  wreath  to  surround  this  emblem  of  the 
Priesthood,  and  thereby  designate  the  honor  and 
dignity  to  be  conferred  upon  that  companion  who 
has  worthily  filled  the  position  of  Grand  High 
Priest. 

Interesting  as  this  is,  a  matter  which  was 
of  infinitely  more  importance  to  the  members 
of  the  Grand  Chapter  was  introduced  in  a  mo- 
tion offered  by  Thomas  C.  Cassidy,  of  New 
York  (afterward,  in  1873  and  1874,  Grand 
High  Priest),  asking  what  legislation  was 
necessary  to  incorporate  the  Cryptic  degrees 
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with  those  of  the  Royal  Arch  system.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  branch  of  the 
Masonic  system  was  then  languishing  and  in 
the  opinion  of  many  was  doomed  to  decay 
unless,  as  had  been  done  in  some  jurisdictions, 
it  was  incorporated  with  the  Royal  Arch,  in 
connection  with  which,  many  believed,  its 
proper  place  would  be  found.  This  matter 
will  come  up  before  us  in  a  subsequent  chap- 
ter and  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  Com- 
panion Cassidy's  motion,  however,  is  im- 
portant, as  he  doubtless  shadowed  the  opin- 
ions of  a  vast  majority  of  the  Royal  Arch 
brethren  in  suggesting  incorporation.  At  the 
next  annual  meeting,  however,  Seymour  H. 
Stone,  Grand  High  Priest,  put  the  matter  on 
a  fraternal  as  well  as  a  business  footing  when 
he  said: 

The  initial  step  for  such  legislation  Cunion  or 
incorporation)  should  be  taken  by  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil of  Royal  and  Select  Masters  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  are  now,  and  have  long  been,  the  ac- 
knowledged custodians  of  the  work  of  said  degrees 
and  have  thus  far  manifested  no  desire  to  Ue  relieved 
from  their  responsibilities.  Should  they  at  any 
future  time  offer  to  surrender  their  tru«it,  in  our 
opinion  it  would  be  necessary  before  said  degrees 
could  be  merged  with  our  work,  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  General  Grand  Chapter,  which  now 
declares  that  the  Mark,  Past,  Most  Excellent  and 
Royal  Arch  are  the  only  degrees  recognized  by  it, 
to  be  conferred  by  Chapters  under  its  jurisdiction. 

This  settled  the  matter  then,  for  it  seemed 
very  improbable  that  all  these  conditions 
could  ever  be  met,  and  so  the  Council  was  left 
alone.  In  time  it  entered  on  a  period  when 
depression  was  not  so  complete. 

J>y  far  the  most  important  business  of  the 
meeting  was  the  abolition  of  the  Council  of 
High  Priests,  which  had  retained  charge  of 
the  degree  of  High  Priest. 

The  early  history  of  this  degree  is,  like  most 
others,  full  of  mystery,  and  it  seems  wasting 
of  time  in  speculating  upon  its  origin  or  trac- 
ing its  story.  Those  curious  can  find  the 
known  particulars  summarized  in  Mackay's 
invaluable  Encyclopaedia.  That  it  should  be 
in  reality  an  integral  part  of  Royal  Arch  Ma- 


sonry and  yet  be  subject  to  a  separate  Council 
composed  of  those  who  had  received  the  de- 
gree and  to  a  certain  extent  without  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Chapter  had  slowly 
become  recognized  on  all  sides  as  an  untena- 
ble position.  As  a  result,  the  following  report 
was  submitted  by  a  committee  which  had  been, 
considering  the  entire  subject: 

Whereas,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  there  is  no 
record  on  the  books  of  this  Grand  Chapter  of  the 
degree  of  High  Priesthood  ever  having  been  recog- 
nized as  a  part  or  parcel  of  the  degrees  conferred 
under  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and 

Whereas.  The  degree  has  been  conferred  as  far 
back  as  the  memor>'  of  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Grand  Chapter  extends,  by  the  Grand  Lecturers, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Grand  Council,  and  for 
which  they  have  made  a  trifling  charge,  sufficient  to 
cover  the  expense  attending  the  same,  they  being 
permitted  to  retain  the  surplus,  if  any.  and 

Whereas.  There  appears  to  be  a  manifest  pro- 
priety in  the  Grand  Chapter  assuming  a  positive 
jurisdiction  over  the  same,  therefore 

Resolved.  That  from  and  after  this  date  the 
Grand  Chapter  shall  assume  entire  control  over  the 
degree  of  High  Priesthood  within  its  jurisdiction, 
and  confer  the  same  on  all  High  Priests  elected  or 
appointed,  and  on  those  who  have  not  already  re- 
ceived the  same. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  a 
High  Priest  elect  to  receive  the  order  of  High 
Priesthood;  and  no  High  Priest  shall  be  permitted 
to  preside  over  his  Chapter  after  the  Annual  Con- 
vocation of  this  Grand  Chapter  next  succeeding 
his  election,  until  he  shall  have  received  the  order — 
which  shall  be  conferred  under  the  direction  of 
this  Grand  Chapter  immediately  after  the  opening, 
and  without  fee;  none  being  present  but  regularly 
anointed  High  Priests.  And,  in  the  event  of  a 
Companion  entitled  to  the  degree  being  unavoid- 
ably absent,  the  Grand  High  Priest  shall  issue  his 
dispensation  to  have  the  degree  conferred  in  such 
manner  as  his  judgment  shall  dictate. 

Resolved,  That  the  duty  above  enjoined  shall 
not  be  enforced  by  any  act  of  discipline,  until  after 
the  next  Annual  Convocation  of  this  Grand  Chap- 
ter. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  L.  LEWIS, 
ROBERT  R.  BOYD, 
D.  A.  OGDEN, 
SEYMOUR  H.  STONE, 
WM.  T.  WOODRUFF. 
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This  being  adopted  by  the  Grand  Chapter 
and  it  being  supplemented  by  a  motion  that 
the  Chapter  should  that  same  night  confer  the 
degree  of  High  Priesthood  on  those  entitled 
to  receive  it,  brought  to  an  end  the  "Grand 
Council  of  High  Priests,"  which  had  opened 
its  deliberations  at  Albany  on  the  day  before, 
Wednesday,  Feb.  5,  1868. 

But  it  died  gracefully.  On  its  opening 
night  it  conferred  its  degree  upon  twenty- 
three  candidates,  who  were  anointed,  conse- 
crated and  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  office  of 
High  Priest,  and  the  cash  on  hand  was  an- 
nounced as  $184.35.  elected  officers,  the 
High  Priest  appointed  his  staff  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  by-laws  w'as  gravely  referred  to 
a  committee;  so  also  was  a  motion  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  control  of  the  order  of  High 
Priesthood  should  be  surrendered  to  the 
Grand  Chapter.  On  the  following  evening 
the  Council  met  again  and  when  the  resolu- 
tions which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Grand 
Chapter  were  read,  as  printed  above,  the  fol- 
lowing was  submitted  by  John  L.  Lewis: 

Whereas.  The  Grand  Chapter  of  the  State  of  New 
York  has  assumed  the  control  and  government  of 
the  degree  or  order  of  High  Priesthood  within  its 
jurisdiction,  and 

Whereas,  We  hilly  concur  in  the  eminent  pro- 
priety of  that  body  becoming  its  custodian,  there- 
fore, 

Resolved.  That  this  Grand  Council  do  hereby 
forever  cede  and  surrender  to  the  Grand  Council 
of  said  Grand  Chapter  all  and  any  rights  which  we 
have  or  may  have  had  over  said  degree  or  order, 
or  of  conferring  the  same;  and  as  the  necessity  of 
our  organization  as  a  Council  has  ceased  to  exist, 
we  do  hereby  declare  that  when  said  Council  shall 
have  ceased  its  labors  at  this  session  this  evening, 
it  he  forever  dissolved  and  its  existence  terminated, 
and  that  its  records  and  papers  be  delivered  to  the 
custody  of  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Grand  Chap- 
ter. 

This  was  adopted,  the  funds  on  hand  were 
distributed  in  various  legitimate  ways,  the  fee 
of  $5  being,  for  instance,  returned  to  the  twen- 
ty-three who  had  paid  that  amount  for  the  hon- 
or on  the  previous  day,  the  balance  going  to 


the  Tyler,  the  minutes  were  read  and  approved 
and  then  ''the  Grand  Council  of  High  Priests 
of  the  State  of  New  York  was  closed  forever." 
That  same  evening  the  degree  was  conferred 
in  a  Council  of  High  Priests  in  the  Chapter. 
Thus  was  terminated  wisely  and  conserva- 
tively and  without,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  tne 
slightest  symptom  of  ill-feeling  an  inner  or- 
ganization which  might  in  unscrupulous  or 
incompetent  hands  have  become  a  source  of 
trouble,  annoyance  or  confusion  to  the  Grand 
Chapter.  The  Council's  records  became  the 
property  of  the  Grand  Chapter,  the  exact 
business  of  the  Chapter  was  retained — the 
business  of  conferring  the  degree — but  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  that  w^hen  the  Grand  Chap- 
ter held  a  convocation  for  that  purpose  "no 
other  business  should  be  transacted  at  such 
convocation.''  The  Grand  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  prepare  a  list  of  all  those  On  whom 
the  degree  of  High  Priest  had  been  conferred 
by  the  Grand  Council  from  its  establishment 
in  1848,  and,  previous  to  that,  by  the  Grand 
Lecturers,  who  found  in  the  degree  a  chance 
of  adding  to  their  limited  remuneration. 

The  list  thus  prepared  is  an  interesting  doc- 
ument in  many  ways,  and  deserves  to  be 
printed  in  full,  for  its  value  will  grow  in  im- 
portance with  the  lapse  of  years  and  its  pre- 
sentation outside  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Grand  Chapter  has  never  yet  been  attempted. 
There  it  is  practically  buried,  for,  unfortu- 
nately, the  printed  transactions  of  our  Chap- 
ters, as  well  as  of  our  Lodges,  are  rarely 
studied,  or  even  read,  by  the  bulk  of  the 
brethren : 

LIST  OF  ANOINTED  HIGH  PRIESTS. 

[Name  of  High  Priest  is  given  first,  followed  uy 
name  and  number  of  Chapter,  location  and  year.] 
Ames,  Ezra:  Temple,  5:  Albany. 
Alcott,  Amos;  Warren,  23;  Ballston  Spa. 
Ackley,  Aaaron;  Ontario  Temple,  66;  Canandaigua. 
Allen,  Richard  M.;  Delphi.  44;  Delphi. 
Austin,  Abner;  Federal.  10;  Salem. 
Ayers,  Daniel;  Hiram  Union,  53;  Canajoharie. 
Allen,  James  M.;  Amber,  69;  Otisco. 
Atwood.  Henry  C;  1828. 

Adams,  Piatt;  Friendship,  56;  New  Durham,  1828. 
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Allen.  Frederick  P.;   Northern  Constellation,  28; 

Ezraville,  1828. 
Andrews,  Ephraim;  Coeymans,  130;  Coeymans. 
Ames  2d,  Joseph;  St.  Lawrence,  132;  Canton,  185 1. 
Austin,  Benjamin  H.;  Buffalo,  71;  Buffalo,  1855. 
Austin,  James  M.;  Orient,  138;  New  York.  1856. 
Allen.  Richard  L.;  Rising  Sun,  131;  Saratoga,  1857. 
Alger,  John;  Hudson,  6;  Hudson,  1857. 
Atkinson,  George  W. ;  Otsego,  26;  Cooperstown, 

1857. 

Aikin,  John  J.;  Chamberlain,  166;  Little  Valley, 
1857. 

Adams,  Sanford;  Fort  Stanwix,  153;  Rome,  1859. 
Albro,  W.  W.;  Binghamton,  139;  Binghamton,  1859. 
Alwell,  R.  S.;  Home,  176;  Schuylervillc,  1864. 
Anderson,  Jno.  R.;  Le  Roy,  183;  Le  Roy,  1865. 
Angel,  M.  B.;  Otsego,  26:  Cooperstown,  1866. 
Brush,  John;  Solomons.  31;  Poughkeepsie. 
Bdden,  William  T.:  Solomons,  31;  Poughkeepsie. 
Bartlett,  Jonathan:  Richfield. 
Bronson,  Ebenezer. 
Bronson,  Greene  C;  Verona. 
Bingham,  Charles. 

Billings,  Livingston;  Waterloo,  98;  Monticello. 
Bushnell.  Campbell;  Hudson.  6;  Hudson,  1820. 
Blank,  Thomas;  Hudson.  6;  Hudson,  1821. 
Baldwin,  William;  Salina,  70;  Salina. 
Bennitt,  John;  1823. 
Barker.  Lcverett;  1823. 

Beardsley,  Levi;  Cherry  Valley.  74;  Cherry  Valley. 
Brewster,  William;  Hamilton,  62;  Rochester. 
Bigclow,  Samuel;  St.  Lawrence,  24;  Massena. 
Bontlett,  Joel;  John  Baptist,  30;  Owasco  Flats. 
Barker,  Thomas;  Fredonian,  19;  New  York. 
Bradley,  Joshua;  Western  Star,  35;  Caledonia. 
Benjamin.  Elijah  P.:  Solomons,  31;  Poughkeepsie. 
Brigham,  Simeon;  Mt.  Vernon,  43;  Vernon. 
Barnum.  Ezra  S. ;  Oneida.  57:  Utica. 
Beach,  Henry  A.;  Unadilla,  73;  Unadilla. 
Bedell,  Gilbert  C. ;  Washington.  49;  East  Town. 
Berry,  William;  Cyrus.  50;  Eaton. 
Bills.  Lewis;  Bradley.  95;  Bath. 
Brown.  Harvey;  Morning  Star,  107:  Avon. 
Beebe,  Hosea;  New  Concord,  21;  New  Concord. 
Bigelow.  Joel;  Springville,  118;  Springville. 
Beers,  Cyrus. 

Bell,  Frederick;  Columbia.  115;  Columbia,  1828. 
Bull,  George  G. ;  Lebanon.  13;  New  Lebanon,  1828. 
Bartlett.  John  F. ;  Coxsackie.  85;  Cocksackie.  1828. 
Becman.  Ephraim;  Washington,  49;  East  Town. 
Bosworth,  Stephen;  Olive  Branch,  93;  Frankfort, 
1832. 

Beecher,  Ely;  Sachondaga,  116;  Northampton.  1832. 
Barker,  Daniel;  Cyrus.  50;  Eaton. 
Brown,  Seba;  Cazenovia,  105;  Cazenovia. 
Bull.  John,  Jr.;  Lebanon,  13;  New  Lebanon. 
Boyd,  Robert  R.;  Jerusalem.  8;  New  York.  1844. 
Brown,  Lysander  H.;  Watertown,  59;  Watcrtown, 
1848. 

Baker,  Elijah;  St.  Lawrence,  132;  Canton,  1849. 
Batcheler.  James;  Hudson,  6;  Hudson,  1849. 
Brown,  Mcrritt;  Dansville,  91 ;  Dansville,  1850. 
Babcock,  Minard  V.;  Aurora.  64;  Aurora,  1850. 
Bingham,  Samuel  P.;  Phnenix,  133;  Lansingburgh, 
1850. 

Bascom.  Edward  S. ;  Champlain,  134;  Whitehall, 
1851. 

Beers,  Ashel  S. ;  Hamilton.  62;  Rochester,  1851. 
Brewer,  Peter;  Oneida,  57;  Utica,  1852. 


Boynton,  Paul;  St.  Lawrence,  132;  Canton,  1853. 
Boardman,  Cyrus;  Champlain,  134;  Whitehall,  1853. 
Barney,  Vincent  G.;  Newark,  117;  Newark,  1854. 
Bloss,  Richard;  Apollo,  48;  Troy,  1854. 
Bortle,  Cornelius;  Hudson,  6;  Hudson,  1855. 
Baker,  William;  Hiram  Union,  53;  Palatine,  1856. 
Beardsley,  Henry  G.;  Cyrus,  50;  Hamilton.  1856. 
Buchanan,  S.  S.  Roberts;  Mohawk,  U.  D.;  Schenec- 
tady, 1856. 

Bull,  Hampton  C. ;  Lebanon,  13;  New  Lebanon, 
1856. 

Boyce,  Arthur;  Zetland,  141;  New  York,  1856. 
Barber,  William  C. ;  Geneva,  36;  Geneva,  1857. 
Burritt,  John;  Hiram  Union,  53;  Palatine,  1857. 
Benjamin,  Nathan  O.;  Adelphic;  New  York,  1857. 
Breed,  Enoch  P.;  Phoenix.  2;  New  York,  1858. 
Borden.  T. ;  Hudson,  6:  Hudson.  1858. 
Beardsley,  A.;  Aurora,  64;  Aurora.  1859. 
Babcock,  George;  Apollo,  48;  Troy,  1859. 
Blakslee,  B.;  Addison.  146;  Addison,  i860. 
Blaisdell,  J.;  St.  Lawrence,  24;  Potsdam,  i860. 
Bickncll.  George  F.;  Fort  Stanwix,  153;  Rome, 
i86r. 

Bullard.  Gardner;  Rising  Sun,  131;  Saratoga.  1862. 
Button,  Levi  H.;  Apollo,  48;  Troy,  1862. 
Bourne,  R.  K. ;  Harmony.  151;  Norwich,  1863. 
Burn,  G.  F. ;  Cyrus.  50;  Hamilton,  1863. 
Bigelow,  Niram;  Penn  Yan,  100;  Penn  Yan,  1863. 
Boardman,  D.  L. ;  Fort  Stanwix,  153;  Rome.  1864. 
Barray,  C.  H.;  Bath.  95;  Bath,  1864. 
Barto,  Henry  D.;  Fidelity.  77;  Trumansburgh,  1864. 
Beach,  Allen  C. ;  Watertown,  59;  Watertown.  1864. 
Baker,  R.  L;  Western  Sun,  67;  Jamestown,  1864. 
Bates,  Orlando  W. ;  Crocker,  165;  Oswego,  1864. 
Budlong,  William  H.;  Corinthian,  159;  New  York, 
1864. 

Burt.  Charles  S.;  Ogdensburgh,  63;  Ogdensburgh, 
1865. 

Baker,  Norman  Z.;  Champlain.  25;  Whitehall,  1865. 
Burnham,  Theodore  A. ;  Brewer,  161 ;  Little  Falls, 
1865. 

Baker.  George  W.;  Greene.  106;  Greene,  1866. 
Barber.  Thad.  B.;  Davids.  34;  Auburn.  1866. 
Babcock.  W.  H.;  Washington,  29;  Homer,  1866. 
Bedell,  Gilbert;  Coxsackie,  85;  Coxsackie.  1867. 
Barnes.  Lemon;  Champlain.  25;  Whitehall.  1868. 
Bunting,  Henry  F.  L. ;  Sylvan,  188;  Harlem. 
Coggshall.  Gideon;  Bethlehem,  60;  New  Rochelle. 
Curtiss.  Amos. 
Cardell.  William  S. 

Clark,  Asahel;  Glens  Falls.  55;  Glens  Falls. 
Cleavcland.  W.  M.;    Northern   Constellation,  28; 
Malone. 

Clitz,  John;  Sacketts  Harbor,  68;  Sacketts  Harbor. 
Crofoot,  Joseph;  Washington,  29;  Homer. 
Colt.  William;  Hamilton.  62:  Rochester. 
Calking.  Nathaniel;  Horeb.  7;  Whitestown. 
Cozier.  Ezra  S. ;  Oneida.  57:  Utica. 
Clark.  William  A.;  Warren,  23;  Ballston  Spa.  1823. 
Chamberlin,  Benjamin;  Johnstown,  78;  Johnstown, 
1823. 

Chase,  D.;  Palmyra  Eagle,  79;  Palmyra. 
Cuylcr,  Joseph;  Johnstown,  78;  Johnstown. 
Cook.  Noah;  Hiram  Union.  53;  Palatine. 
Christie.  John;  Mohawk,  83;  Danube. 
Gushing.  Enos:  Cazenovia.  105;  Cazenovia. 
Congdon.  Hanford;  Genesee,  119;  Attica. 
Cleaveland.  Stephen;  Solomons,  31;  Poughkeepsie. 
Cook.  Joseph. 
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Campbell,  Harvey  W.;  1828. 
Cole,  John  O.  ;  Temple,  5;  Albany,  1828. 
Cook,  Charles  H.;  Coeymans,  130;  Coeymans. 
Candee,  Joel  G.:  Apollo,  48;  Troy,  1840. 
Crane,  Ithamer  B.:  Watertown,  59;  Watertown. 
Copeland,  Alexander;  Coeymans,  130;  Coeymans, 
1831. 

Coles.  Oscar:  Jerusalem,  8;  New  York,  1847. 
Cuming,  Charles  G.;  Hamilton.  62:  Rochester,  1849. 
Curtiss.  Ziba;  Western  Star,  35;  Batavia.  1849. 
Cook,  Baltus:  Hiram  Union,  53:  Canajoharie,  1851. 
Case.  Nehemiah;  Buffalo,  71;  Buffalo,  1852. 
Camp,  Albert  H.:  Forestville,  136;  Forestville,  1852. 
Church,  Charles  L.:  Zetland,  141;  New  York,  1853. 
Clark,  Darius:  St.  Lawrence,  132;  Canton,  1854. 
Clark,  Zenas:  St.  I^wrence,  24:  Potsdam,  1854. 
Cobb,  Charles;  De  Witt  Clinton,  142;  Williams- 
burgh,  1854. 

Clark.  Abijah:  Western  Sun,  67:  Jamestown,  1854. 
Churchill,  R.  E.:  Temple,  5;  Albany.  1855. 
Camp,  Moses:  Mount  Morris,  137;  Mount  Morris, 
1855. 

Comstock.  John  C:  St.  Johns.  103;  Greenfield,  1856. 
Crocker,  Thomas  R.;   Brooklyn,   148;  Brooklyn, 
1856. 

Crandall.  William  B.;  Palmyra  Eagle,  79:  Palmyra, 
1856. 

Cleveland,  William  P.;  Warren,  22.;  Waterville, 
1857. 

Craig,  Charles:  Ames.  88:  Lockport,  1858. 
Chamberlain.  Frank:  Temple.  5:  Albany,  1858. 
Colvill.  W.:  Forestville.  136:  Perrysburgh,  1858. 
Cook.  C:  Bath.  95:  Bath.  1859. 
Cleveland,  G.  W.:  Warren.  22:  Waterville.  1859. 
Caldwell.  Stephen  D.:  Fredonia.  76:  Fredonia,  1859. 
Cooley,  Jesse  L. :  Elmira,  42:  Elmira.  i860. 
Chaffee.  Joseph  B.:  Vallonia.  80;  Afton.  1862. 
Crandall,  H.  H.:  Hudson,  6;  Hudson,  1862. 
Conklin,  Luther  H.;  Mexico.  135:  Mexico,  1864. 
Cassidy,  Thomas  C. :  Zetland,  141:  New  York.  1864. 
Curran,  G.  H.:  De  Witt  Clinton,  142:  Williams- 
burgh,  1866. 

Cole,  Chester  S. :  Corning,  190:  Corning,  1867. 
Crane,  Stephen  S. :  Progressive,  198:  Brooklyn,  E. 
D.,  1868. 

Dox.  Jacob:  Geneva,  36;  Geneva. 
Davis.  Thomas  L. :  Solomons,  31:  Poughkeepsie. 
Dunning,  Thomas  H.:  North  East,  46;  Spencer's 
Corners. 

Duel.  John:  North  East,  46:  Spencer's  Corners. 

Dwight.  Joseph  H.:  Warren,  22;  Bridgewater. 

Downer.  Abner  P. 

Dimmick,  Samuel  G. :  1828. 

Dubois,  Ira:  Catskill,  90:  Catskill. 

Davis.  Charles  M.:  Hoosic.  112:  Hoosic  Falls. 

Dix.  John:  Warren.  22:  Bridgewater. 

Dakin,  Ebenezer  K.:  Solomons,  31:  Poughkeepsie. 

Duncan.   :  Sachondacra.  116:  Northampton. 

Dibble,  Orsamus:  John  Baptist,  30:  Owasco  Flats. 
Dugan,  Thomas:  Phoenix.  2;  New  York. 
Dakin,  David:  North  East.  46;  Pine  Plains. 
Dixon.  Abram  G. :  Phoenix.  2;  New  York. 
Day.  Samuel  E. :  John  Baptist.  30;  Owa.sco  Flats, 
1843. 

Dibble.  Orange  H.:  Buffalo.  71:  Buffalo.  1848. 
Daggett.  John:  Newark.  117:  Newark.  1850. 
Dusenbury,  Lancaster:  Pcnn  Yan,  100:  Penn  Yan, 
1854. 

Drummond,  Malonzo  L:  Brooklyn;  Brooklyn,  1854. 


Dickinson,  Suel  H.:  Fredonia.  76;  Fredonia,  1855. 
Drew,  William  H.;  Keystone,  U.  D.;  Buffalo,  1857. 
Day,  David  F.;  Keystone,  163;  Buffalo,  1863. 
Dickerman,  John  S.;  Temple,  5:  Albany,  1864. 
Driggs,  Frederick  F.;  Dunkirk,  U.  D.;  Dunkirk, 
1866. 

Dederick,  Zachariah;  Jerusalem.  8;  New  York,  1866. 
Doubleday,  Rufus  C;  Otsego,  26;  Cooperstown, 
1868. 

Enos,  Jr.,  Joseph;  Cyrus,  50;  Eaton. 
Edmonds,  Samuel:  Hudson.  6;  Hud.son. 
Enos.  Joseph:  Lebanon.  13:  New  Lebanon, 
f'nos,  Benjamin. 

Eights,  Jonathan:  Temple,  5;  Albany. 
Ennis.  Abram;  Solomons,  31;  Poughkeepsie. 
Edgcomb.  Jonathan;  Warren,  23;    Ballston  Spa, 
1822. 

Fllwood.  Isaac:  Mohawk.  83:  Danube. 
Elderkin.  Anthony  T.;  1828. 
Eddy.  Samuel:  St.  Johns,  103:  Greenfield,  1854. 
Edwards,  Thomas  C. :  Elmira,  42:  Elmira,  1854. 
Evans,  Ellicott:  Buffalo,  71;  Buffalo,  1857. 
Evans,  S.;  Zerubbabel.  147;  New  York,  1863. 
Erwin,  C.  H.:  Corning,  U.  D.;  Corning,  1866. 
Ennis,  E.;  1866. 

Edgerton,  Hiram;  Unadilla.  178;  Unadilla,  1866. 

Fitch,  Asa:  Federal.  10 ;  Salem. 

Fairman.  Gideon:  Temple,  5:  Albany. 

Fitch.  John  V. :  New  Concord,  21 :  New  Concord. 

Faulkner,  William:  Geneva,  36:  Geneva. 

Ford,  Simeon:  Herkimer,  27;  Herkimer,  1822. 

Eraser,  Alexander;  1823. 

Fay,  Jedediah:  New  Jerusalem,  47:  Owego. 

Fairchild,  Tallmadge;  Coxsackie,  85:  Coxsackie. 

Fonda,  Alexander  P.:  Williams,  37:  Whitehall. 

Finch,  David:  Manlius.  72:  Manlius. 

Farr,  Levi:  Greene,  106:  Greene. 

French,  James  S.;  Elmira,  42:  Elmira,  1847. 

French,  Jarius. 

Farnham,  Leroy;  Buffalo,  71;  Buffalo,  1854. 
Ferren,  Kimball;  Western  Star,  35:  Batavia,  1855. 
Fox,  Christopher  G. :  Keystone,  163:  Buffalo,  1858. 
Fox.  A.:  Western  Sun.  67:  Jahiestown.  1858. 
Fairchild.  J.  H.;  Ogdensburgh.  63:  Ogdensburgh, 
i860. 

Fellows,  J.:  Temple,  5;  Albany,  1863. 
Ford,  James  D.;  Newark,  117;  Newark,  1865. 
Fisher.  Erastus;  Vallonia.  80:  Afton.  1865. 
Ford,  Wallace  D.;  Steuben,  loi :  Hornellsville,  1865. 
Fordyce,  B.  A.;  Union  Springs,  179:  Union  Springs, 
1866. 

Gilbert,  Flisha;  Lebanon,  13:  New  Lebanon. 
Gurney,  George  W. 

Godfrey,  Abel  F. :  Montgomery.  45:  Ransomville. 
Gilbert.  Sylvester:  Ogdensburgh.  63:  Ogdensburgh. 
Gray,  William  B.;  Oneida.  57:  Utica. 
Grosvenor.  Stephen  K. ;  Niagara.  71;  Buffalo. 
Gould.  Jacob:  Hamilton.  62:  Rochester. 
Garlick.  H. 

Garnsey,  Sylvanus;  1828. 
Gingrich.  Jacob;  Temple.  5:  Albany,  1841. 
Gray,  Alexander:  Temple.  5:  Albany.  1847. 
Gifford.  John:  St.  Johns.  103:  Greenfield.  1849. 
Graves.  Samuel:  Davids.  34:  Auburn.  1855. 
Gray.  Alfred  W. :  Western  Sun.  67:  Jamestown.  1856 
Gates.  F.;  Lebanon.  13:  New  Lebanon,  1858. 
Goff.  A.  J.:  Cohoes.  168:  Cohoes.  1859. 
Gutchess.  A.;  Morris.  156:  Port  Byron,  1859. 
Greig,  G.;  Nunda,  155;  Nunda.  i860. 
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Gurney,  Norman;  Sacketts  Harbor,  68;  Sacketts 

Harbor,  i860. 
Gage,  E.  D.;  Geneva,  36;  Geneva,  i860. 
Giftord.  J.  P.  S.:  Temple,  5;  Albany,  1861. 
Gibson,  James;  Champlain,  25;  Salem,  1862. 
Gilbert,  Henry  E.;  Metropolitan,  140;  New  York, 

1863. 

Goodrich.  Horace:  Mohavkrk.  157;  Schenectadv.  1864. 
Gay,  H.  D.;  Lebanon,  13;  New  Lebanon,  1865. 
Gregory,  George  W. ;  Croton,  202;  Croton  Falls, 
1867. 

Hatfield,  Richard;  New  York. 
Hempsted,  Isaac;  Temple.  5;  Albany. 
Howe,  Estes;  Temple,  5;  Albany. 
Hall,  Nathaniel;  Williams,  37;  Whitehall. 
Hiilse,  Uriah;  Orange,  33;  Minisink. 
Hayden,  Augiistin  P.;  New  Concord,  21,  New  Con- 
cord. 

Hale,  Daniel;  Temple,  5;  Albany. 
Hart,  Joel:  New  York. 

Herring,  James;  Bethlehem.  60;  New  Rochelle. 
Hicox,  Reuben:  Hiram  Union,  53;  Palatine. 
Hotchkiss.  Lemuel:  Friendship,  56:  New  Durham. 
Howard,  Nathan;  Lebanon,  13;  New  Lebanon. 
Hawkins,  William;  Warren,  23;  Ballston  Spa. 
Horner.  David:  Davids.  34;  Auburn. 
Hogarth.  Richard:  Geneva,  36:  Geneva. 
Hurd,  Curtis  J.;  North  East,  46:  Spencer's  Corners. 
Hungerford,  Orville;  Watertown,  59;  Watertown, 
1823. 

Herrick.  William  S. ;  Lebanon,  13:  New  Lebanon, 
T823. 

Hays,  Lsaac;  Unadilla,  73;  Unadilla,  1823. 
Hay.  Jr..  William:  Glens  Falls,  55:  Glens  Falls. 
Hitchcock,  A.  M.;  Northern  Constellation,  28;  Ezra- 
ville. 

Holbrook.  Calvin*.  Western  Star.  35;  Caledonia. 
TJahey.  Nicoll;  Fidelity.  77:  Trumansburgh. 
Hudson.  Samuel  E. :  New  Concord,  21:  New  Con- 
cord. 

Hall,  William:  Sherburne,  38:  Sherburne. 

Hunt,  John:  Hudson,  6:  Hudson. 

Hoxie,  Joseph:  Jerusalem,  8:  New  York. 

Herring.  Jr.,  James;  New  York,  1828. 

Hall.  Thomas  S.;  Sacketts  Harbor,  68;  Sacketts 

Harbor.  1828. 
Haskell.  A.:  1828. 

Holmes.  John;  Mohawk,  83;  Danube. 
Hoxie.  Jr.,  Benjamin:  Montgomery,   45;  Fondas 
Bu.sh. 

Holdridge,  Thompson;  Warren.  22;  Bridgewater. 
Hall,  Samuel;  Warren.  22:  Bridgewater. 
Hoffman.  Lewis  G. ;  Temple,  5;  Albany. 
Humphrey,  Charles:  52:  Newburgh,  1846. 
Hughes.  John  M.;  Temple.  5:  Albany.  1846. 
Hegcman,  James:  Apollo.  48:  Troy,  1849. 
Harris.  Oliver:  Warren.  22:  Bridgewater.  1850. 
Hill.  Harvey  N.:  Warren.  23:  Ballston  Spa,  r850. 
Hurlbut.  John  N.;  Mount  Morris,  137;  Mount  Mor- 
ris. 1852. 

Horr.  Peter:  Watertown.  59;  Watertown.  1852. 
Huntington.  Wait  T.;  Eagle.  58:  Ithaca.  1853. 
Hull.  Henry:  Lebanon.  13:  New  Lebanon.  1854. 
Heminway.  Truman:  Palmvra  Eagle.  79;  Palmyra, 
1854. 

Harding,    Morrison;    Steuben.  loi;  Hornellsville, 
1854. 

Hawley,  Burton;  Oneida,  57;  Utica,  1855. 


Haile,  H.  H.;  Plattsburgh,  39;  Pittsburgh,  1856. 
Holbrook,  Edwin  M.;  Ogdensburgh,  63;  Ogdens- 
burgh,  1857. 

Hays,  W.  M.;  Mount  Horeb,  75;  Kingston,  1858. 
Hayford,  Riley;  Buffalo,  71;  Buffalo,/  1859. 
Hasbrouck,  J.  D.;   Mount  Horeb,  75;  Kingston, 
1859. 

Hand,  G.  W.;  Brooklyn,  148;  Brooklyn,  i8S9. 
How,  Thomas  Y.;  Davids,  34;  Auburn,  i860. 
Hull,  A.  W. ;  Forestville,  136:  Perrysburgh.  i860. 
House,  J.  C;  Waterford,  169;  Waterford,  1861. 
Hays,  Edmund  B.;  Empire,  170;  New  York,  1861. 
Hoag.  R.  B.;  Ames,  88;  Lockport,  1862. 
Hard,  L.  P.:  Bath,  95;  Bath,  1862. 
Holmes,  William  F. ;  Hamilton,  62;  Rochester,  1862. 
Houghton,  Francis  W.;  Amity,  160;  New  York, 
1862. 

Hyatt.  Eugene;  Phoenix,  133:  Lansingburgh.  1862. 
Hcndrick,  W.  J.;  Rising  Sun,  131;  Saratoga  Springs. 
1862. 

Hall,  Elias;  Forestville,  136;  Perrysburgh,  1862. 
Hoole.  John;  Orient,  138;  New  York,  1863. 
Hinckley,  G.  D.;  Fredonia,  76;  Fredonia,  1864. 
Hilton,  Charles;  Temple,  5;  Albany,  1866. 
Hudson,  Charles  G. ;  Morning  Star,  107;  Lima,  1866. 
Hopgood,  S. ;  Johnstown,  78;  Johnstown,  1866. 
June,  Zabud:  Washington,  32:  North  Salem. 
Judd,  Solomon;  Otsego,  26;  Cooperstown.  1822. 
Jillson.  Calvin;  De  La  Fayette,  9;  Granville. 
Judd.  Silas:  Lenox,  iii;  Lenox. 
Johnson.  Benjamin  P.;  Rome.  102;  Rome. 
Jones,  William:  Oneida.  57:  Utica. 
Judson.  Pliny;  New  Concord,  21;  New  Concord, 
1828. 

Johnson,  Samuel;  1828. 

Jarvis,  Jonathan;  Ancient,  i;  New  York,  1842. 
Jenkinson,  James:  Temple,  5:  Albany,  1850. 
Judd,  George  B.:  Olive  Branch,  93;  Frankfort,  1851. 
Judd,  Charles  G.;  Penn  Yan,  too;  Penn  Yan,  1852. 
Johnson,    Nathaniel;   Wellsville,    143;  Wellsville, 
1854. 

Johnson,  Arthur  S. ;  Eagle.  58;  Ithaca.  1854. 
Jones.  L. ;  Addison.  146;  Addison,  1859. 
Johnson,  D.  M.  K. ;  Fort  Stanwix.  157;  Rome.  1863. 
Jenkins,  J.  F. ;  Nepperhan,  177:  Yonkers,  1866. 
Johnson.  I.  G. :  St.  Johns,  103:  Greenfield,  1866. 
Jones,  Henry  S. :  Addison,  146;  Addison,  1867. 
Ketchum.  Gilbert:  Solomons.  31;  Poughkeepsie. 
King.  William;  Sacketts  Harbor.  68;  Sacketts  Har- 
bor. 

Kcnyon,  Barber:  1823. 

Kingsbury,   Abiram;   Ogdensburgh,  63;  Ogdens- 
burgh. 

Kenny.  Alvah:  Sacketts  Harbor,  68;  Sacketts  Har- 
bor. 

King.  Thomas  F.:  1828. 

Kclsey.  Hcman;  Bainbridge.  80;  South  Bainbridge. 
Kilborn.  Jesse:  Cazenovia.  105;  Cazenovia. 
Kittle.  Simon:  Washington,  49:  Greenwich. 
Kimball,  William:  Horeb.  7:  Whitestown. 
Kelly,  Luther:  Geneva,  36:  Geneva.  1848. 
Kittle,  Simon  D.:  Hiram  Union,  S3 1  Palatine,  1852. 
Kinne,  John;  Ovid.  92;  Ovid,  1854. 
King,  Daniel:  Phcenix.  133:  Lansingburgh.  1854. 
King.  Finlay  M.;  Morris.  U.  D.;  Port  Byron,  1856. 
Knapp,  Daniel  A.:  Genesee  River.  152;  Belfast,  1856. 
Kellogg.  Porter:  Nunda.  155:  Nunda,  1857. 
Kukuk.  N.  B.;  Zetland,  141:  New  York,  1859. 
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Ketchum,  C;  Penn  Yan,  loo;  Penn  Yan,  i860. 
Kimball,  G.  F.;  Hiram  Union,  53;  Canajoharie, 
1863. 

Kelly,  Harman;  Forcstville,  136;  Perrysburgh,  1864. 
Kuran.  M.;  Delta,  185;  Stamford,  1865. 
Karn.  Henry  W.;  Nassau.  109:  Brooklyn,  1866. 
Lownds,  Thomas:  Jerusalem,  8;  New  York. 
Lee,  Isaac;  Watertown,  59;  Watertown. 
Lyon,  Silas;  New  York. 

Livingston,  Anthony  R.;  Catskill,  90;  Catskill. 
Langworthy.  Lyman  B.;  Warren,  23:  Ballston  Spa. 
Lawrence,  Lionel  U. ;  Hudson,  6;  Hudson. 
Lohdell,  Nathan  B.;  Sacandaga,  116;  Northampton. 
Lee,  Daniel  F.;  3. 

Lee,  Roswell  T. ;  Rising  Virtue,  96;  Cape  Vincent, 
1828. 

Lownds.  Oliver  M.;  Jerusalem.  8;  New  York,  1828. 
Lewis,  John  L. ;  Penn  Yan,  100;  Penn  Yan,  1849. 
Lyon,  Philemon:  Oneida,  57:  Utica,  1850. 
Ladd,  Thomas  C;  Western  Star,  35;  Le  Roy,  1850. 
Lathrop.  William  E.:  Hamilton,  62:  Rochester,  1852. 
Lewis,  M.;  Sacandaga,  116;  Northampton,  1858. 
Lewis,  G.  T.:  Glens  Falls,  55;  Glens  Falls,  1863. 
Luther,  Martin  B.:  Unadilla,  178;  Unadilla,  1865. 
Loomis,  H.  L.;  Warren,  22;  Waterville,  1866. 
L'Amorcux,  J.  S. :  Warren,  23;  Ballston  Spa,  1866. 
Lee.  P.:  Neversink,  186:  Port  Jervis,  1866. 
Mann.  Alban;  Northern  Constellation,  28;  Malone. 
McAuley,  John;  Temple,  5;  Albany. 
Maynard,  Windsor;  Herkimer,  27;  Herkimer. 
McChesney,  Robert;  St.  Lawrence,  24:  Potsdam. 
Morgan,  William  D.;  New  York. 
Mather,  A.  M.;  Fondasbush. 

McCottee,  Alexander;  Plattsburgh,  39;  Plattsburgh, 
1823. 

Morse.  Horace;  Herkimer,  27;  Herkimer,  1823. 
^lott,  Samuel;  1823. 

Maxwell,  Thomas;  Elmira,  42;  Elmira,  1823. 
Morgan.  Jedediah;  Aurora,  64:  Aurora. 
Murdock.  John;  Lebanon,  13;  New  Lebanon. 
Moore,  Joseph  B.:  Wadsworth,  108:  Rensselaerville. 
Mcrriman,  John;  New  Concord.  21;  New  Concord. 
Mclntyre.  Alexander:  Palmyra  Eagle,  79;  Palmyra. 
Martin,  Cornelius;  Penn  Yan.  100;  Penn  Yan. 
McFarland.  William:  Federal,  10;  Salem. 
McClure.  George:  Bradley.  95:  Bath. 
Martin,  Robert;  Temple,  5;  Albany,  1828. 
Merchant,  Bradley:  Delphi,  44:  Delphi. 
Marshall.  Dan  P.;  Temple,  5;  Albany. 
Morse,  Ellis:  Cyrus,  50:  Eaton. 
Myers,  Mordecai;  i\ew  York. 
Maxwell.  Henry:  Ames.  88;  Lockport. 
Miller,  Jr.,  James;  Ancient,  i;  New  York. 
Morse.  Nelson  D.;  Horeb,  7:  Wmtestown. 
Meeker,  Abel;  Warren.  23:  Ballston  Spa,  1849. 
Mack.  Daniel:  St.  Lawrence,  132;  Canton,  1850. 
Madan.  Edward  S. ;  New  Jerusalem,  47;  Owego, 
1852. 

Mosher,  Davison:  Ovid,  92;  Ovid,  1853. 
Murphy,  Peter  P.;  Ames,  88;  Lockport,  1853. 
Matteman,  David  L;  Frcdonia,  76;  Fredonia,  1853. 
Morrison.  S.  M.;  Geneva,  36;  Geneva.  1855. 
Marvin.  Langdon  L;  Sacandaga,  116;  Northampton, 
1855. 

Munger,  E.  A.;  Warren,  22:  Waterville,  1856. 
Moak.  John:  Theresa.  149:  Theresa,  1857. 
Miner.  Ebenezer:  St.  Lawrence.  132;  Canton,  1858. 
McNair.  John;  Crocker.  165;  Oswego,  1859. 


May,  T.  T.;  De  Witt  Clinton,  142;  Williamsburgh, 
1859. 

Millard,  Royal  G.;  Corinthian,  159;  New  York,  i860. 
McCredie,  James;  Buffalo.  71;  Buffalo,  i860. 
Mersereau,  T.  J.;  Aurora,  64;  Aurora,  1861. 
Morris,  J.  M.;  Davids,  34;  Auburn,  1861. 
Morton,  Robert;  Morning  Star,  107;  Lima,  1862. 
McGonegal,  H.  W.;  Geneva,  36;  Geneva,  1863. 
Moore,  L.  T. ;  Salem  Town,  173;  Seneca  Falls,  1865. 
Moon,  John;  Zerubbabel,  147;  New  York,  1866. 
Marshall,   Francis  H.;  Hamilton,  62;  Rochester, 
1866. 

Mather,  George;  Orleans,  175;  Albion,  1866. 
Murray,  James  Byron;  Johnstown,  78;  Johnstown, 
1867. 

Mclntire.  Hamden  W.;  Elmira,  42;  Elmira,  1867. 
McCoy,  Warner  H.;  Ames.  88:  Lockport,  1868. 
Norris,  Joseph;  Orange,  33;  Minisink. 
Noyes,  John. 

Newcomb,  John;  John  the  Baptist,  30;  Owasco 

Flats. 
Nichols,  2d  Samuel. 
Nichols,  Luther;  1823. 

Nexsen,  William  W. ;  Jerusalem,  8;  New  York,  1842. 
Newcomb,  Hiram  K.;  Watertown,  59;  Watertown, 
1843. 

Nexsen,  Elias  W. :  Jerusalem,  8;  New  York,  1846. 
Norris,  William  H.;  Ancient,  i;  New  York,  1851. 
Newberry.  John;  Morning  Star,  107;  Lima,  185 1. 
Nicks.  John  J.;  Elmira.  42;  Elmira,  1855. 
Newman.  W.  L:  Phoenix,  133;  Lansingburgh,  1857. 
Nichols,  Samuel  C. ;  Buckingham,  174;  Sing  Sing, 
1864. 

Noyes,  William  P.:  Harmony,  151:  Norwich,  1865. 
Northrup.  Daniel  B.;  Amity.  160:  New  York  1866. 
Nichols,  J.  R.;  Elmira,  42;  Elmira,  1866. 
Norton.  George  W. ;  Western  Sun,  67:  Jamestown, 
1868. 

Oakley,  Thomas  J.:  Solomons,  31;  Poughkeepsie. 
Odell.  Collins:  Montgomery,  42:  Fondas"bush,  1828. 
Oliver.  Andrew  F.;  Penn  Yan.  100;  Penn  Yan,  1850. 
Ogden,  Darius  A.;  Penn  Yan,  100;  Penn  Yan,  1851. 
Owens.  Matthew:  St.  Johns.  103;  Greenfield,  1857. 
Osborn,  Joshua  W. :  Nassau,  109;  Brooklyn,  1861. 
Patrick,  William:  Stillwater. 
Palmer.  George:  Stillwater. 
Paige,  John  K.;  Cyrus,  57;  Schenectady. 
Powers,  Blanchard;  Western  Star,  35;  Batavia. 
Powers,  Cyrus;  Sempronius. 
Powers,  Gershom:  Davids,  34;  Auburn. 
Pendergast,  Jedediah:  Western  Sun,  67;  Mayville. 
Pomeroy.  Paul:  Apollo,  48;  Troy. 
Pitcher.  Samuel;  Apollo,  48;  Troy. 
Peck,  Benjamin:  New  York. 
Pierce,  Harry;  Lebanon.  13;  New  Lebanon. 
Picrson,  David:  Mount  Vernon.  43:  Vernon. 
Parsons,  Warren;  John  the  Baptist,  30;  Owasco 
Flats. 

Powell,  John:  Penn  Yan.  100;  Penn  Yan. 
Palmer.  Henry:  Warren,  22. 
Potter.  Job;  Otsego,  26. 
Porter,  James  W.;  1828. 
Perry,  josiah;  1828. 

Parr.  Richard:  Temple.  5:  Albany.  1848. 
Perry.  John  S.;  Apollo.  48;  Troy.  1850. 
Purdy.  Jotham;  Elmira.  42:  Elmira.  1850. 
Parks.  Lucius;  Western  Star.  35;  Batavia.  1852. 
Powell.  James  W.:  Dep.  Grand  High  Priest;  New 
York.  1853. 
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Powers.  Warren;  John  the  Baptist,  30;  Moravia, 
1855. 

Peck,  Nehemiah;  Zerubbabel.  lAi;  New  York.  1855. 
Phillips.  J.  S.;  Northern  Constellation,  28;  Malone, 
1856. 

Partridge,  James;  Sacandaga,   116;   Fish  House, 
1857. 

Pratt.  J.  Richmond;  Excelsior,  U.  D.;  Canadaigua, 
1857. 

Park,  George;  Binghamton,  139;  Binghamton,  1857. 
Plait,  H.;  Eagle.  58;  Ithaca.  1858. 
Piatt,  Z.  C;  Plattsburgh,  39;  Plattsburgh,  1858. 
Parker,  Bradley;  Brooklyn.  148:  Brooklyn,  1858. 
Purple,  \V.  D.:  Greene,  106;  Greene,  1859. 
Pinner.  M.:  Keystone.  163:  Buffalo,  1859. 
Pardee.  Stephen;  Fulton,  167;  Fulton,  i860. 
Peck.  A.  J.;  Dansville,  91;  Dansville,  i860. 
Putnam,  W.  L.;  St.  Johns.  103:  Greenfield,  i860. 
Phillips.  Henry  F.;  Corinthian,  159;  New  York, 
1861. 

Peck.  Marvin  R.;  Glens  Falls,  154;  Glens  Falls, 
1861. 

Pringle.  Benjamin;  Western  Star.  35:  Batavia,  1861. 
Parkman.  Freeman  T. :  Apollo.  48;  Troy,  1861. 
Paige.  Clinton  F.;    Binghamton,    139;  Bingham- 
ton. 1862. 

Pinckney,  Walter  S.:  Amity,  160;  New  York,  1863. 
Pollard,  James  D.;  Salem  Town,  173;  Seneca  Falls, 
1866. 

Parker.  Edward  H.;  Poughkeepsie,  172;  Pough- 

keepsie.  1866. 
Rousseau.  Achille  J.;  Apollo,  48;  Troy,  1823. 
Risdon.  Orange;  1823. 
Randall,  Perry;  Harmony,  25:  Oxford. 
Remington,  Illustrious:  Manlius,  72;  Manlius,  1825. 
Rosa,  Isaac:  Monticello.  98:  Monticello. 
Rider,  John:  Friendship,  56;  New  Durham. 
Russ,  Ephraim  B.;  Wadsworth,  108;  Rensselaerville, 

1828. 

Rhodes.  James  A.;  Warren.  22;  Bridgewater. 
Roberts,  Joseph  P.;  Olive  Branch,  93;  Frankfort. 
Rogers.  Henry;  Warren,  22;  Bridgewater. 
Rhodes,  Robert  R.:  Oneida,  57;  Utica. 
Ryckman,  Garret  W.I  Temple,  5;  Albany. 
Richards,  Samuel;  Warren,  22;  Bridgewater. 
Russ,  John  A.;  Oneida,  57;  Utica. 
Rowell,  Charles  S. ;  Jerusalem,  8;  New  York.  1840. 
Robertson,  Alex.  H.;  Phoenix,  2;  New  York,  1842. 
Rogers,  Ichabod;  Hudson,  6;  Hudson,  1851. 
Robinson,  Tracy;  Binghamton,  139;  Binghamton, 
1852. 

Richmond,  Charles  H.;  Aurora,  64;  Aurora,  1852. 
Ripley,  John:  New  Jerusalem.  47;  Owego,  1854. 
Robinson,  H.:  Davids.  34:  Auburn,  1858. 
Rider,  G.  L. ;  Harmony,  151:  Norwich,  i860. 
Royce,  J.  R.:  Lebanon,  13:  New  Lebanon.  1863. 
Russell.  T.  Frank.:  Wellsville.  143:  Wellsvillc,  1864. 
Redfield,  James  H.;  Zerubbabel,  147;  New  York, 
1865. 

Root,  Jr.,  Oren;  Fort  Stanwix,  153:  Rome,  1865. 
Root.  Thomas  L. ;  Palmyra  Eagle,  79;  Palmyra, 
1865. 

Rogers,  William  F.:  Buffalo,  71:  Buffalo,  1865. 
Richmond,  Frederic  D. :  Aurora.  64:  Aurora.  1865. 
Richards,  R.  G. :  Metropolitan,   140:  New  York, 
1866. 

Raymond.  George  H. :  Amity,  160:  New  York. 
Skinner,  Adonijah. 

Shepherd,  Zebulon  R.;  De  La  Fayette,  9;  Granville. 


Stranahan,  Fcrrand:  Otsego,  26:  Cooperstown. 
Smith,  Alexander;  New  Concord,  21;  New  Concord. 
Smith,  Doddridge;  Montgomery.  45:  Fondasbush. 
Smith.  Jr.,  Daniel:  New  Concord.  21;  New  ConcorcL 
Sargeants.  John;  Horeb.  7;  Whitestown. 
Sudam.  John:  Mount  Horeb.  75;  Kingston. 
Stratton,  Isaac  G.;  Horeb,  7;  Whitestown. 
Schermerhom,  J.  M.;  Cyrus. 
Smith,  Richard  L.;  Davids.  34:  Auburn. 
Smith,  Jar\'is  L.;  Geneva,  36;  Geneva. 
Stearns.  Ebenezer;  Hoosack.  112;  Hoosack  Falls. 
Skinner.  St.  John  B.  L.:  Plattsburgh,  39:  Platts- 
burgh. 

Smith.  Munson:  Montgomery.  4:  Schaghticoke. 
Smith.  Burrage:  Hamilton.  62:  Rochester. 
Stephens.  John  R.;  Steuben.  loi:  Hornellsville. 
Starkey,  Lewis  G.;  Harmony.  25:  Oxford. 
Spencer,  Thomas:  Lenox,  iii:  Lenox. 
Savage.  Eli;  Horeb.  7:  Whitestown. 
Scott.  Lewis:  St.  John's.  103;  Greenfield. 
Snyder,  John  W.;  North  East.  46:  Pine  Plains. 
St.  John.  Ansel:  Cherry  Valley.  74:  Cherry  Valley, 
1828. 

Sax.  Rensselaer:  St.  John's.  103:  Greenfield,  1828. 
Stratton.  George:  1828. 

Shean.  Robert  M.:  Olive  Branch,  93:  Frankfort, 
1830. 

Slade,  Thomas:  Olive  Branch,  93:  Frankfort. 
Strong,  King:  Horeb,  7:  Whitestown. 
Stiles,  Martin:  Horeb,  7:  Whitestown. 
Smith.  Asa  T.:  Philanthropic  of  Georgia,  23:  1842. 
Stimpson,  Orrin:  Washington,  29:  Homer.  1842. 
Stark.  Argalus  W. :  Temple.  5;  Albany.  1842. 
Stone.  Eliphalet  G. :  Franklin,  Conn..  2:  New  Ha- 
ven. 1842. 

Seymour,  William:  Temple,  5:  Albany.  1849. 
Scholley.  Charles:  Phoenix.  2:  New  York.  1850. 
Sickels,  Daniel:  Orient.  138:  New  York,  1851. 
Sittser.  Matthew:  Davids,  34:  Auburn,  1852. 
Stephens.  Nelson  T. :  John  the  Baptist.  30:  Moravia. 
1852. 

Sartwell.  Henry  P.:  Penn  Yan.  100:  Penn  Yan.  1853. 
Sykes.  Lorenzo  A.:  Phoenix.  2:  New  York,  1854. 
Sommers.  J.  B.  Yates;    Metropolitan,  140:  New 
York.  1855. 

Sands.  William  G. ;  Harmony.  U.   D.;  Norwich, 
T855. 

Sanders,  Joseph  F. ;  Northern  Constellation.  28;  Ma- 
lone,  1856. 

Skinner.  Avery:  Mexico,  135:  Mexico,  1857. 
Scranton.  William  C. :  Oneida.  57:  Utica.  1857. 
Stevens,  M.:  Addison.  146:  Addison.  1858. 
Smjley,  R.  E.;  Fort  Stanwix,  153:  Rome.  1858. 
Sheville.  John:  Metropolitan.  140:  New  York,  1859. 
Surre.  William  J.:  .Ancient,  i:  New  York,  1861. 
Stone.  Seymour  H.:  Syracuse.  70:  Syracuse.  1861. 
Saflford.  S.  Jedediah;  Zerubbabel,  147:  New  York, 
1861. 

Sutton,  Daniel:  Penn  Yan,  100 :  Penn  Yan.  1862. 
Smith,  Jr..  .Aden:  Adelphic.  158:  New  York.  1862. 
Sherwood,  Thomas  N.:  Fort  Edward,  171:  Fort  Ed- 
ward, 1862. 

Scaver,  David:  Western  Star.  35:  Batavia,  1863. 
Saxton.  S. :  Mount  Horeb.  75:  Kingston,  1863. 
Sands,  T.  W. :  Phoenix.  133:  Lansingburgh.  1863. 
Salisbury.  S.  W. :  Excelsior,  164-  Canandaigua.  1863. 
Snyder.  Theodore:  Hudson,  6:  Hudson,  1864. 
Stanbrough.  John  B. :  Highland,   52:  Newburgh, 
1864. 
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Sanford,  Halsey;  Ovid,  92;  Ovid,  1864. 
Smith,  Harry;  St.  Lawrence,  132;  Canton,  1864. 
Shaw,  John  S.;  Olean,  150;  Olean,  1864. 
Smith,  Franklin  E.;  Penn  Yan,  100;  Penn  Yan, 
1866. 

Stevens,  T.  E.;  Manlius,  72;  Manlius,  1866. 
Simons,  John  VV.  ;  Manhattan,  184;  New  York.  1866. 
Stevens,  Philo  H.;  Fredonia,  76:  Fredonia,  1868. 
Shaw.  John  B.;  Olean,  150:  Olean,  1868. 
Town,  Salem;  De  La  Fayette,  9;  Granville. 
Tolcott,  Matthew:  Connecticut. 
Tubbs,  Noah;  Salina,  70;  Salina. 
Thompson,  Calvin;  Rensselaer,  114;  Sand  Lake. 
Tobey,  William  H.;  Lebanon,  13;  New  Lebanon. 
Tolford.  Robert;  Nassau.  109;  Brooklyn. 
Town,  Henry;  Phoenix,  2;  New  York,  1846. 
Torrance,  Ashur;  Ames,  88;  Lockport,  1846. 
Thatcher.  George  L.:  Nassau,  109;  Brooklyn.  1850. 
Thatcher.  George  H.;  Temple,  5:  Albany,  1852. 
Thayer,  Bazaleal;  Mexico,  135;  Mexico,  1852. 
Tracy.  Horace  C:  Ovid.  92;  Ovid.  1855. 
Trowbridge.  A.;  Darius,  144;  Camden,  1856. 
Tiffany.  Avery  C;  Glens  Falls,  154;  Glens  Falls, 
1857. 

Tindale,  John  J.;  Amity.  160;  New  York,  1857. 
Tanner.  Nelson;  Lebanon,  13;  New  Lebanon,  1859. 
Tyler.  A.  W. ;  Binghamton,  139;  Binghamton,  i8bi. 
Taylor.  Horace  S.;  Jerusalem,  8;  New  York.  1862. 
Trowbridge,  John;  Poughkeepsie,  172;  Poughkeep- 
sie.  1862. 

Taylor.  G.  H.;  Fort  Edward,  171;  Fort  Edward, 
1864. 

Townsend.  Gideon;  Nunda,  155;  Nunda,  1864. 
Tomlinson,  Charles  W.;  Otsego,  26;  Cooperstown, 
1865. 

Tompkins.  E.  D.:  Watkins,  182;  Watkins,  1866. 
Trcmain.  Jr.,  Porter;  Manlius,  72;  Manlius,  1868. 
Upham,  Ebenezer  P.;  Western  Sun.  67;  Mayville. 
Underhill.  A.  L.;  Bath.  95:  Bath.  1863. 
Van  Duzen.  John  G.;  Hiram  Union.  53;  Palatine. 
Van  Benthuysen,  Jacob;  Solomons.  31;  Poughkeep- 
sie. 

Van  Rensselaer.  David;  Otisco.  69;  Otisco. 
Van  Veighten.  Jac.  T.  B.;  Temple,  5;  Albany. 
Van  Derlip,  Jr..  Elias;  Temple,  5;  Albany.  1843. 
Van  Hoesen.  Philip;  Ancient,  i:  New  York,  1848. 
Van  Burcn.  John;  Mount  Horeb,  U.  D.;  Kingston, 
i«53. 

Van  Derlip.  John  A.;  Dansville.  91:  Dansville,  1856. 

Van  Deuscn.  J.  B.:  Jerusalem.  8;  New  York,  1856. 

Van  Horn.  J.:  Ovid,  92;  Ovid,  1857. 

Van  Dorn.  H.  A.;  Rising  Sun,  131;  Saratoga 
Springs.  1864. 

Van  Hovenburgh,  D.  M.;  Waterford.  169;  Water- 
ford.  1864. 

Van  Vliet,  George:  Phcrnix.  2:  New  York,  1866. 
Vosburgh.  S.  L.;  Eagle.  58;  Ithaca.  1866. 
Wadsworth,  Ebenezer;  Lebanon.  13;  New  Lebanon. 
Wells.  Ira  M.;  Apollo.  48:  Troy. 
Wadsworth,  Joseph:  Delphi,  44:  Pompey. 
Wadsworth,  John;  Delphi.  44;  Pompey. 
Wallace.  Epenetus:  Washington.  32:  South  East. 
Walker.  Thomas:  Oneida,  57;  Utica. 
Worden.  Nathan:  Warren.  23;  Ballston  Spa. 
Woostcr.  Lyman  L. ;  New  Concord.  21;  New  Con- 
cord. 

Welch.  Augustus  C. :  New  Berlin. 
Walworth.  Reuben  H.;    Pittsburgh,   39;  Platts- 
burgh. 


Weeks,  Jacob;  Solomons,  31;  Poughkeepsie. 
White,  Charles;  Glens  Falls,  55;  Glens  Falls. 
Wait,  Josiah;  Lebanon,  13;  New  Lebanon,  1822. 
White  James;  Glens  Falls,  55;  Glens  Falls,  1823. 
Wells,  Daniel;  Amsterdam,  81;  Amsterdam. 
White,  Daniel;  Western  Star.  35. 
Wright,  Josiah  N.;  Bainbridge,  80;  South  Bain- 
bridge. 

Wheeler,  Almon;  Northern  Constellation,  28;  Ma- 
lone. 

Wing,  Elihu;  St.  John's,  103:  Greenfield. 
Watson,  Arnold  B.l  Unadilla,  73;  Unadilla. 
Wilber.  Nathan  B.;  Delphi,  44;  Pompey. 
Wright.  Henry  D.;  Lebanon,  13;  New  Lebanon. 
Wells,  Gideon  W. ;  Watertown,  59;  Watertown. 
Whitney.  Parkhurst;    Benevolent,    121;  Lewiston, 
1829. 

Wheeler.  William;  Coxsackie,  85;  Coxsackie. 
Wiltsey.  Ferdinand  L.;  Union,  94;  New  York. 
White,  Moses  H.;  Washington,  49;  East  Town. 
Willis,  Jabez;  St.  Lawrence,  24;  Massena. 
Wright.  James  R.;  1828. 

Williams.  Ezra  S.;  Cazenovia.  105;  Cazenovia.  1837. 
Wager,  David;  Oneida.  57;  Utica. 
White,  Joseph;  Otsego.  2(3;  Cooperstown,  1839. 
Willard.  Augustus;  Greene.  106;  Greene.  1841. 
Weed,  John  S. ;  St.  John's.  103;  Greenfield. 
Welch.  Orson  M.;  John  the  Baptist.  30;  1846. 
Westcott.  Reuben;  Warren.  23;  Ballston  Spa.  1847. 
W^heeler.  Joseph  M.;  Rising  Sun,  131;  Saratoga 

Springs.  1847. 
Wilson.  Harvey:  Davids.  34;  Auburn,  1849. 
Wetmore.  Pythagoras;  Hiram  Union,  53;  Palatine, 

1850. 

Wade.  William:  John  the  Bapti.st.  30;  Moravia.  1851. 
Waring.  Nathaniel  W.;  Nassau,  109:  Brooklyn,  1851. 
Williams.  George  N.;  Syracuse.  70:  Syracuse,  1851. 
Wilber.  Jeremiah;  Cyrus,  50:  Hamilton.  1851. 
Warren.  Horace:  Western  Star.  35:  Batavia,  1853. 
Wright,  Dan  S.;  Champlain.  25;  Whitehall.  1855. 
Wil.son.  Edward;  Genesee  River.  152:  Belfast,  1857. 
Welch,  Orrin:  Syracuse.  70;  Syracuse.  1857. 
Wright.  H.:  De  Witt  Clinton.  142;  Williamsburgh, 
1858. 

Warford,  J.:  Genesee  River.  152;  Belfast,  i860. 
Williams.  Rees  G.;  Oneida.  57:  Utica.  1861. 
Wing.  Daniel;  St.  John's.  103:  Greenfield,  1861. 
Wilcox,  N.  P.;  Olean.  150;  Olean,  1861. 
Wrecks.  John  M.:  Nassau.  109:  Brooklyn,  1862. 
Williams.  John  D.;  Flmira.  42;  Elmira.  1862. 
Warriner.  W.  A.:  Addison.  146:  Addison.  1863. 
Winchell.    W.   R.;    Rising    Sun.    131;  Saratoga 

Springs,  1863. 
Wolff.  Daniel:  Ancient,  i;  New  York.  1864. 
Watson.  Charles  W.:  Hamilton,  62;  Rochester.  1864. 
Willmarth.  Abel  C:  Brooklyn,  148:  Brooklyn.  1865. 
Woodruff,  Hurlbert  H.;  Darius.  144;  Camden,  1865. 
Williams,  J.  N.:  Federal.  10:  Salem,  t866. 
Wood.  Austin  C;  Central  City.  70:  Svracuse.  1866. 
Wait.  J.  William:  Sandy  Hill.  189:  Sandy  Hill.  1866. 
Wood.  A.  A.;  Manlius.  72:  Manlius.  1867. 
Wright.  Zenas  B.;  Naples.  199;  Naples.  1868. 
Yates.  Christopher  C. :  Temple.  5;  Albany. 
Yeomans.  Prentiss:  Olive  Branch.  93;  Frankfort. 
York.  Hiram:  Wellsville,  143:  Wellsville.  1855. 

In  a  note  the  compiler  of  the  list  said  that  the 
"records  of  the  Grand  Council  were  found  very  im- 
perfect, especially  as  to  the  names  of  Chapters  and 
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their  location;  these  have  been  supplied  in  many 
cases  by  reference  to  the  records  of  the  Grand 
Chapter,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  errors  may 
have  been  committed  in  the  preparation  of  the  list. 

"The  names  of  the  following  were  not  appended 
to  the  by-laws,  and  were  accidentally  omitted  in  the 
preceding  list:" 

Bate.  Vincent  W.;  Ancient,  i;  New  York.  1859. 
Brunifield,  Peter  A.;  Hiram  Union,  53;  Canajoharie, 
i860. 

Baldwin,  William  A.;  Wellsville,  143;  Wcllsville, 
1867. 

Brown.  William  A.;  De  Witt  Clinton,  142;  Wil- 

liamsburgh,  1868. 
Colton,  Aaron;  Hudson,  6;  Hudson.  1868. 
Chase.  Jackson  H.;  Palmyra  Eagle,  79;  Palmyra, 

1868. 

Davis.  Thomas;  Oneida.  57;  Utica,  1866. 
Dixon,  William;  Zetland.  141;  New  York,  1867. 
Douglas,  C.  W. ;  Neversink,  186;  Port  Jervis,  1867. 
Edington,  W.  P.;  Geneva,  36;  Geneva,  1867. 
Flower.  Roswell  P.;  Watertown,  59;  Watcrtown, 
1867. 

Fifield.  Franklin  F. ;  Darius,  144;  Camden.  1867. 
Gardner,  Jerome  B.;  Corinthian,  159;  New  York, 
1867. 

Hendrick,  Joel;  Genesee  River,  152;  Belfast,  1867. 
Hayes,  W.  E. ;  Geneva,  36;  Geneva,  1868. 
Hurley.  Richard;  Zerubbabel,  147;  New  York,  1868. 
King.  Alexander  B.;  Apollo,  48;  Troy.  1868. 
Lombard.  Lorenzo;  Davids,  34;  Auburn.  1867. 
Lake.  Edwin  R.;  Glens  Falls.  55:  Glens  Falls,  1867. 
Lawrence.  Seth  R.:  Home.  176;  Schuylerville,  1867. 
McKenzie,  A.  R.;  Doric,  193;  Oneida.  1867. 
Morange,  J.  W.;  Temple,  5;  Albany,  1868. 
Root,  Rueben  H.;  Deposit,  187;  Deposit,  1867. 
Reed.  Jeriah  H.;  Lebanon.  13;  New  Lebanon,  1868. 
Rowe,  W.  H.;  Hartford.  192;  Hartford.  1868. 
Shumway,  C.  F.;  Lebanon.  13;  New  Lebanon.  1867. 
Shattuck,  Sewell  E. ;  Steuben,   loi ;  Hornellsville, 
1868. 

Soger.  E.  L.:  Nepperhan,  177;  Yonkers.  1868. 
Ticchman.  Isaac;  Metropolitan,  140;   New  York, 
1867. 

Trempcr.  John;  Griswold.  210;  Clyde.  1868. 
Wiltsie,  G.  Fred.;  Highland.  52;  Newburgh,  1867. 
White,  C.  C. ;  Aurora.  64;  Aurora.  1867. 
Webb,  Geo.  N.;  Pittsburgh,  39;  Pittsburgh.  1868. 

This  list  is  curious  for  its  omissions  as  well 
as  for  what  it  contains.  Many  names  are 
missing  which  we  would  expect  to  find  on 
such  a  roll.  Notable  over  all  is  the  name  of 
DeWitt  Clinton.  Are  we  to  infer  from  this 
that  that  active  Mason  was  never  anointed. 
He  surely  was  a  High  Priest  of  a  Chapter. 
Had  his  name  appeared  in  this  list  it  might 
have  indicated  the  body  to  which  he  primarily 
owed  his  exaltation  or,  at  least,  the  one  in 
which  his  name  was  enrolled  as  a  member. 
The  assumption  that  he  was  a  companion  in 
Hibernian  Chapter,  New  York,  is  merely  an 


assumption,  without,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  any 
substantial  foundation.  Then  we  miss  the 
name  of  Webb — the  Master — and  many 
others,  but  with  all  its  imperfections,  and  these 
are  many,  we  are  thankful  for  possessing  such 
a  list  and  fully  appreciate  the  amount  of  work 
its  production  must  have  entailed  upon  the 
compiler. 

From  a  perusal  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Correspondence  for  1867  we  see 
that  about  this  time  the  question  of  colored 
Chapters  of  Royal  Arch  Masons  was  the  oc- 
casion of  some  discussion  in  the  Chapters  of 
most  of  the  States.  New  York  had  its  share 
of  the  question  of  colored  Masonry  in  one 
way  or  another,  and  it  was  a  question  which 
until  the  exact  position  of  affairs  was  thor- 
oughly understood  created  quite  an  unneces- 
sary amount  of  opprobrium  to  be  called  down 
upon  all  American  Masonic  governing  bodies 
by  their  sister  authorities  in  Europe.  We  find 
many  references  to  this  whole  matter  in  the 
printed  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Chapter, 
and  as  late  as  1879  there  was  quite  a  large 
amount  of  space  devoted  to  it  in  the  section 
devoted  to  "Foreign  Correspondence."  One 
part  of  that  report  is  worth  while  presenting 
it  gives  some  idea  of  the  condition  and 
strength  of  colored  Royal  Arch  Masonry — or 
what  passes  for  it,  since  we  have  no  means  of 
judging  just  what  it  is— in  the  country  at  that 
time,  and  we  here  reproduce  it  slightly  con- 
densed in  a  few  unimportant  details: 

We  find  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *'First  Independent 
African  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,"  on  our  table;  precisely  how  it  came  there 
we  cannot  say,  but  think  it  came  with  others  from 
the  Grand  Secretary's  office,  but  of  this  we  are  not 
quite  sure. 

Exactly  how  we  are  to  place  and  regard  *  The 
First  Independent  African  G.:.  R.:.  A:.  Chapter  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,"  we  arc  at  some  loss  to  de- 
termine; we  hardly  think,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  a 
clandestine  body,  at  any  rate  not  in  any  very  wicked 
sense;  nor  do  we  suppose  it  conflicts  with  or  dis- 
turbs the  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapter  of  Missouri, 
which  for  over  thirty-two  years  has  existed  and 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  Capitular  Masonry  in 
Missouri. 

"The  Independent  African  Grand  Chapter**  is  an 
irregular  body,  but  we  think  nevertheless  a  Masonic 
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body.  It  exists  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
those  peculiar  circumstances  exist  in  all  the  States 
of  the  Union  where  the  African  race  is  found  in  any 
great  numbers.  While  we  do  not  propose  to  review 
the  proceedings  of  this  African  Grand  Body  as  a 
regular  Grand  Chapter  in  affiliation  with  us,  we 
may,  we  think,  state  the  facts  in  the  case  as  a  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  all,  and  as  of  particular  interest 
to  quite  a  body  of  Masonic  citizens  of  African  de- 
scent, who  claim  equal  political  and  constitutional 
rights  with  citizens  of  other  than  African  descent. 

This  African  Grand  Chapter  held  its  Fifth  Annual 
Convocation  in  St.  Louis.  Nov.  27,  1877,  and  hence 
we  infer  it  was  organized  about  five  years  ago.  It 
has  a  regular  constitution,  printed  by-laws,  rules, 
etc.,  all  very  good.  We  suppose  that  prior  to  this 
Grand  Chapter,  subordinate  Chapters  existed,  com- 
posed exclusively  of  negroes  or  Africans,  but 
whether  self-constituted  or  under  any  regular  or- 
ganization we  are  not  advised. 

While  this  ''Independent  African  Grand  Chapter 
of  Missouri"  exists  in  that  State,  its  jurisdiction  is 
not  limited  to  it,  for  we  find  it  claims  Jurisdiction 
over  twelve  subordinate  Chapters  in  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Iowa,  as  well  as  in  Missouri;  and  in  its  Re- 
port on  Correspondence  claims  to  review  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Grand  Chapters  of  colored  persons  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  New  York,  and  two  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  following  is  curt  and  sharp,  and 
gives  some  information  touching  the  history  and 
working  of  African  Grand  Chapters: 

**We  have  reviewed  the  following  colored  Grand 
Chapters:  District  of  Columbia.  Ohio.  New  York, 
and  two  in  Pennsylvania — the  Rising  Sun,  and  the 
First  Independent  African  of  North  America. 

"District  of  Columbia,  held  at  Washington  City, 
do  not  print  their  proceedings.  Although  we  have 
tried  very  hard  to  find  out  when  or  where  they  held 
their  Annual  Convocation,  we  have  not  succeeded. 
We  could  only  ascertain  who  the  High  Priest  is. 
We  would  say  to  him.  come  and  help  us  to  bring 
about  a  closer  union,  that  we  may  know  more  about 
one  another. 

"Maryland. — We  have  been  informed  that  this 
State  has  a  Grand  Chapter,  although  we  have  been 
imable  to  ascertain  when  or  where  they  hold  their 
convocations,  or  who  are  the  officers,  as  they  do  not 
print  their  minutes.  We  are  very  sorry  to  see  this 
state  of  affairs  exi.sting.  We  truly  hope  that  they 
will  wake  up  and  come  to  the  front. 

"New  York  held  a  special  convocation  June  20. 
Business  transacted,  local.  M.  E.  Comp.  Robert 
McDougalls,  Grand  High  Priest,  presided. 

**We  have  not  been  able  to  learn  when  they  hold 
their  annual  convocation,  for  they  do  not  print  their 
proceedings.  The  Grand  High  Priest  says  they  are 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  would  like  to  ex- 
change representatives.  We  would  suggest  that 
this  Grand  Chapter  be  represented  at  their  convoca- 
tions. We  would  say  to  Companion  McDougalls, 
by  all  means  print  your  proceedings,  so  that  the 
Masonic  world  can  see  what  you  are  doing,  and 
that  you  are  yet  alive. 

"Ohio  held  their  seventh  annual  convocation  at 
the  city  of  Cleveland,  August  14 — M.  E.  Comp. 
Samuel  W.  Clark,  Grand  High  Priest;  R.  E.  Comp. 
John  R.  Blackburn.  Grand  Secretary.  Peace  and 
harmony  prevailed  during  their  transactions.  The 
proceedings  for  1876  and  1877  are  in  the  hands  of 


the  printer.  We  have  had  several  interchanges  with 
Companions  Wm.  T.  Boyd  and  Justin  Holland,  and 
find  them  to  be  both  good  workmen.  They  present 
good  work,  square  work — ^just  such  work  that  we 
wish  to  receive.  We  acquired  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation from  them;  they  are  filled  with  that  true 
feeling  of  fraternal  love  that  should  exist  in  every 
Mason's  heart.  This  is  the  only  Grand  Chapter  that 
is  making  any  show  towards  keeping  pace  with  the 
age.  They  are  prosperous,  and  hold  their  light  up 
before  the  world  that  it  may  see  that  they  are  not 
dead,  but  living.  We  say,  go  on,  and  may  the  God 
of  love  be  with  you  and  guide  you. 

"We  do  earnestly  hope  that  the  companions  of 
the  several  State  Grand  Chapters  will  wake  up  to  the 
progress  of  the  times.  Do  not  let  us  go  back,  but 
advance  and  come  to  the  front  and  let  us  be  Masons. 

"Pennsylvania. — We  are  sorry  to  say  that  two 
Grand  Chapters  exist  in  this  State,  and  that  neither 
publish  their  minutes.  They  both  appear  to  be  very 
uncommunicative.  We  have  used  every  means  in 
our  power  to  draw  them  closer  to  us.  The  Rising 
Sun  gave  us  a  little  encouragement,  but  the  First 
Independent  African  Grand  Chapter  of  North  Amer- 
ica have  not  extended  to  us  that  fraternal  love  that 
should  exist  among  us.  although  Companion  W.  H. 
Miller,  the  Grand  Secretary,  offered  to  do  all  he 
could  in  that  direction.  We  have  not  heard  from 
him  since,  although  we  have  written  several  times 
to  him. 

"The  First  Independent  African  Grand  Chapter 
is  our  mother.  It  is  to  her  we  owe  our  existence: 
it  was  her  who  led  us  by  the  way  we  knew  not,  and 
we  have  a  deep  interest  in  her  prosperity.  We  are 
grieved  to  see  her  lagging  behind  and  have  no  go- 
a-headedness  about  her.  They  taught  us  that  the 
Fast  was  the  place  of  light,  and  when  we  wanted 
light  that  it  was  the  place  to  get  it.  We  have  done 
as  you  told  us  to  do,  but  you  have  failed  to  give  it 
to  us.  It  appears  to  us  since  the  death  of  our  es- 
teemed and  worthy  companion,  Jonathan  David, 
that  this  Grand  Chapter  has  gone  backward;  they 
have  not  that  same  life  in  them.  W^e  would  say. 
Companions,  quit  quarreling  among  yourselves,  and 
devote  the  precious  time^  that  you  are  now  wasting 
to  something  that  will  Senefit  you.  We  want  har- 
mony among  ourselves.  How  can  we  accomplish 
anything,  divided  as  we  are?  Let  us  use  our  exer- 
tions to  bring  this  about,  for  it  is  a  shame  on  us 
and  our  institutions.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  say 
that  we  are  Masons,  we  must  put  it  into  practite, 
that  the  world  can  see  that  we  love  our  institution 
and  one  another,  and  rejoice  at  their  prosperity. 
Print  your  minutes  and  let  us  hear  from  you. 

"Rising  Sun. — Do  not  print  their  minutes.  We 
have  exchanged  several  letters  with  the  Grand  Sec- 
retary, but  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  when 
they  hold  their  annual  convocation.  They  appear 
to  be  prosperous,  and  in  peace  and  harmony  among 
themselves.  We  hope  that  our  companions  in  the 
East  will  come  up  to  the  front  and  print  their  min- 
utes so  that  we,  who  are  out  in  the  West,  may  see 
how  they  are  getting  along,  and  use  means  to  bring 
about  a  closer  relation;  for  in  union  we  stand,  and 
divided  we  fall.  We  desire  to  see  every  colored 
Grand  Chapter  exchange  representatives:  we  can- 
not bring  about  a  close  union  until  this  is  accom- 
plished." 

We  have  given  these  extracts  to  indicate  the  ex- 
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tent  of  African  Royal  Arch  Masonry  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  evidently  in  a  somewhat  chaotic  state  as 
yet;  nor  is  it  easy  to  fix  its  exact  status;  but  we  can- 
not forget  that  there  are  four  or  five  millions  of 
Africans  and  their  descendants  in  this  country:  that 
they  now  form  an  integral  portion  of  the  citizen- 
ship, the  voting  and  governing  power  of  the  coun- 
try, and  so  will  remain  in  the  future.  In  some  of  the 
States  they  are  equal  in  number  and  more  than  the 
whites,  and  in  many  others  they  form  a  large  part, 
and  that  everywhere  a  distinct  mark,  a  dark  skin, 
characterizes  them.  Besides,  nine-tenths  at  least 
were  once,  or  now  are,  the  descendants  of  slaves. 
Has  Masonry  no  mis.sion  to  this  large  class  of  our 
people,  and  shall  not  the  wise  and  discreet  pale-faced 
Masons  think  seriously,  and  judge  liberally,  and  act 
wisely,  as  to  the  best  and  wisest  action  in  view  of 
all  the  facts  in  the  case?  It  is  perhaps  hardly  time 
yet  to  mature  and  settle  down  on  a  plan,  but  we 
can  think  of  it  and  by-and-by  the  way  will  come 
with  the  will:  perhaps  the  best  of  all  ways  will  be 
non-action,  simply  to  treat  kindly  and  by  word  and 
advice  encourage,  and  thus  give  them  courage,  hope 
and  success:  not  turn  from  them  scornfully  as  clan- 
destine, but  look  upon  them  in  charity  and  give  to 
them  the  word  of  cheer:  working  with  material 
which  we  do  not  court,  there  need  be  no  strife  or 
bad  blood  between  us. 

At  this  time  (1897)  there  are,  it  is  claimed, 
5,000  colored  men  in  the  United  States  who 
are  members  of  Royal  Arch  Chapters  and  in 
New  York  they  have  a  Grand  Chapter  which 
was  organized  in  1879.  although  this 

colored  question  then  created  some  commo- 
tion it  never  really  caused  much  serious  per- 


turbance  in  this  jurisdiction.  The  close  re- 
lations existing  between  the  Grand  Lodge  and 
the  Grand  Chapter  really  removed  the  matter 
from  the  possibility  of  action  on  the  part  of 
the  latter.  The  Grand  Lodge  could  not  be 
brought  to  recognize  colored  Lodges,  consid- 
ering their  origin  as  anything  but  clandestine, 
and  this  position  effectually  kept  the  question 
of  recognition  of  colored  Royal  Arch  Mason- 
ry from  ever  being  open  to  discussion  or  con- 
sideration. The  colored  brother  was  never 
repulsed  from  New  York  Masonry  on  ac- 
count of  his  skin,  but  for  the  reason  that,  be- 
ing otherwise  eligible,  he  tried  to  get  into  the 
Temple  by  unlawful  means.  The  writer  of  this 
history  has  sat  in  a  Lodge  in  New  York  with 
a  brother  who  was  born  in  Georgia  and  as 
black  as  though  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
patriarch  Ham — that  is,  if  it  be  right  to  re- 
gard Ham  as  a  patriarch.  The  colored  brother 
was  as  heartily  received  as  though  his  skin 
had  been  as  white  as  snow — more  royally  re- 
ceived, in  fact — but  then  he  was  a  member  of 
a  legitimate  Lodge  in  Scotland,  in  which 
country  he  had  lived  for  some  thirty  years 
before. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THIRTY  YEARS. 
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N  the  thirty  years  covered  by  this 
chapter  the  number  of  Royal 
Arch  Chapters  did  not  increase 
in  the  proportion  which  was  an- 
ticipated. The  number  of  Chapters  in  1868 
was  139,  in  1897  it  was  188.  But  if  the  growth 
was  slow  it  was  healthy,  and  there  were  few 
years  that  did  not  show  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  Chapters  and  of  companions,  and 
of  the  last  there  were  in  1897  19,400.  One 
Chapter  had  663  members  and  one  only  sev- 
enteen. Several  Chapters  were  reported  by 
the  Grand  Secretary  as  **on  the  verge  of  dis- 
solution," but  these  were  few,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Chapters  could  justly  be  described 
as  tlourishing,  while  the  outlook  for  the  future 
was  exceedingly  bright.  The  roll  of  Chap- 
ters continued  from  1868  was  as  follows: 

218  Morris,*  Port  Byron  Cayuga. 

219  Tyrian  W.  New  Brighton.  Richmond. 

220  Crescent,  New  York  New  York. 

221  Mohcgan  l^eekskill  Westchester. 

222  Richfield  SpringsRichfield  Springs  Otsego. 

223  Lowville,  Lowville  Lewis. 

224  Hillington  Morris  Otsego. 

225  Evening  Star,. .. Brooklyn  Kings. 

226  Black  River.t  Booneville,  Oneida. 

228  Mount  Vernon..  .Mount  Vernon,  .Westchester. 

229  John  L.  Lewis..  .Coblcskill  Schoharie. 

230  Constitution,  New  York  New  York. 

231  Mount  Zion,  New  York  New  York. 

232  Valley  Point  Cuba  .Allegany. 

233  Gouverneur,  Gouverneur,  ...St.  Lawrence. 

234  Adirondack  Rouse's  Point,   Clinton. 

235  Adytum  Buffalo  Erie. 

236  Iroquois,  Ilion  Herkimer. 

237  Altair,  Brooklyn  Kings. 

238  Ivy  New  York  New  York. 

239  Westfield,  Mayvi'lle  Chautauqua. 

240  Midland,  Middletown,   Orange. 

241  Triune  New  York  New  York. 

242  Capital  City  Albany,   Albany. 


Cayuta  Waverly  Tioga. 

Wawarsing  Ellenville  Ulster. 

Charles  H.  Piatt  Skaneateles  Onondaga. 

Raymond  Hoosick  Falls  Rensselaer. 

Delhi,  Delhi  Delaware. 

Mountain  Windham  Centre,  Greene. 

Delaware,  Walton  Delaware. 

Standard  New  York,  New  York. 

Chenango  Sherburne  Chenango. 

Oxford,  Oxford  Chenango. 

Germania  Buffalo  Erie. 

M  ontgomery,  Stillwater  Saratoga. 

Shehawken  ilancock,   Delaware. 

Carthage  Carthage  Jefferson. 

Riverside  Baldwinsville,   Onondaga. 

Horschcads  Horseheads  Chemung. 

Hudson  River.. .  Watervliet,   Albany. 

Ridgewood  Brooklyn  Kings. 

Kinderhook  Kinderhook,  Columbia. 

Chaldean  Brooklyn,   Kings. 

Salamanca  Salamanca,  Cattaraugus. 

Irving  Tarrytown  Westchester. 

Cedar  Point  Port  Henry  Essex. 

Oswego  River,. .  Phoenix  Oswego. 

Melchizedek  Glen  Cove,   Queens. 

Greenbush  Greenbush  Rensselaer. 

Springville  Springville  Erie. 

Wayne  Sodus  Wayne. 

Oneonta  Oneonta  Otsego. 

Tonawanda  Tonawanda  Erie. 

Pulaski  Pulaski,   Oswego. 

Bolivar  Bolivar  Allegany. 

Medina  Medina  Orleans. 

East  Aurora  East  Aurora,   Erie. 

Greenville,  Greenville,   Greene. 

Noah  Altamont,   Albany. 


*Changcd  to  No.  156. 
tChanged  to  No.  145. 
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The  real  progress  of  the  Grand  Chapter — 
of  Royal  Arch  Masonry — in  the  State  is  seen 
in  the  financial  returns.  The  cash  on  hand 
and  invested  funds  amounted  to  $7,381.58. 
while  the  receipts  of  the  Grand  Secretary's 
office  were,  for  dues.  $13,972.50,  and  other  re- 
ceipts increased  this  amount  to  $14,136.81. 
The  expenditures  were  on  a  liberal  scale,  and 
possibly  $1,000  might  be  regarded  as  the  sur- 
plus for  the  year,  or,  to  be  definite,  the  Treas- 
urer began  the  year  with  a  balance  of 
$4,059.07  and  closed  it  with  $5,381.58. 
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The  changes  in  the  official  roll  of  the 
Grand  Chapter  between  1868  and  1897,  as 
might  readily  be  imagined,  were  many — a 
new  generation  virtually  having  risen  up  in 
the  interim  to  carry  on  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day.  Of  the  officers  of  1867  only  one 
remained  in  harness  in  1897 — the  venerable 
Grand  Secretary,  Christopher  G.  Fox.  The 
Grand  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  James  B.  Murray, 
of  Moravia,  came  next  in  point  of  service, 
having  served  since  1870,  but  the  others  on 
the  roll  of  1897  were  but  as  boys  compared 
with  these  veterans.  The  Treasurer  was  only 
changed  twice  during  the  period,  John  S. 
Dickerman  serving  until  1885,  when  the  pres- 
ent incumbent,  Herman  H.  Russ,  tooic  charge 
of  the  figurative  "strong  box,"  and  the  pres- 
ent Grand  Tyler  has  served  since  1877.  Out- 
side of  these  the  official  changes  were  many 
and  a  continuity  of  promotion  seems  to  have 
been  the  rule.  In  the  office  of  Grand  High 
Priest  the  days  of  long  tenure  seem  to  have 
gone  forever,  and  while  most  of  those  who 
have  been  called  to  that  dignity  during  the 
period  included  in  our  summary  have  served 
two  terms,  a  goodly  proportion  have  only 
held  supreme  authority  for  one  year,  and  if 
we  estimate  the  trend  of  sentiment  in  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  the  preference  is  for  ele- 
vating a  brother  to  the  supreme  office  for  only 
a  single  term.  But,  limited  though  their 
tenure  of  office  was,  most  of  the  brethren  who 
have  held  sway  in  the  period  were  the  equal 
in  every  respect  to  any  of  their  predecessors. 
No  more  gifted  Mason  than  John  W.  Simons 
ever  came  to  the  front  in  New  York — a  man 
who  in  his  prime  was  a  perfect  living  encyclo- 
paedia on  the  literature  and  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  craft  in  all  its  variations;  Rees  G.  Wil- 
liams, of  Utica,  was  a  polished  scholar  and  an 
honor  to  the  fraternity  in  many  ways,  and  the 
name  of  James  E.  Morrison,  the  gifted  orator, 
the  accomplished  ritualist  and  the  firm  friend, 
still  brings  up  many  kindly,  though  sad, 
memories  to  thousands  of  craftsmen  through- 
out the  State.    John  B.  Chaflfee  was  also  a 


distinguished  ritualist  and  a  devoted  student 
of  red  Masonry,  and  of  such  men  as  Thomas 
C.  Cassidy,  William  J.  McDonald,  Frederick 
E.  Barnes,  men  who  are  still  with  us  and  still 
active  in  the  councils  of  the  Grand  Chapter, 
what  need  be  said,  what  should  here  be  said, 
but  that  they  were  in  every  way  worthy  of 
the  confidence  of  the  brethren  and  that  they 
rendered  Royal  Arch  Masonry  in  the  Empire 
State  the  most  faithful  service  prior  to  and 
after,  as  well  as  during,  their  reign  as  Grand 
High  Priests. 

At  the  meeting  of  1897 — the  one  hundredth 
convocation — there  were  representatives  pres- 
ent from  183  Chapters  and  the  proceedings 
were  held  in  the  magnificent  Temple  on 
Maiden  Lane  and  Lodge  Street,  Albany.  It 
was  the  first  time  the  companions  had  been 
honored  in  that  beautiful  mansion.  It  w^as 
therefore  eminently  fitting  that  the  Grand 
Chapter  should  be  welcomed  into  the  new 
structure  by  him  who  was  the  leader  of  the 
Albany  brethren  in  its  erection,  James  Ten 
Eyck,  Past  Grand  Master  of  Masons  and  a 
companion  of  Temple  Chapter,  Albany.  When 
the  Grand  Chapter  met  on  what  was  probaoiy 
the  oldest  Masonic  ground  we  know  of  in 
America  and  after  it  had  been  opened  in 
ample  form  and  Grand  Chaplain  Murray  had 
offered  up  prayer,  Companion  len  Eyck  de- 
livered the  welcome  to  Albany  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

M.-.  E.-.  Grand  High  Priest: 

Accept  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  privilege  you 
have  been  pleased  to  grant  me,  of  discharging  the 
pleasant  duty  imposed  on  me  by  the  Masonic  Hall 
Association  of  this  city,  representing  the  fraternity 
of  Albany,  of  speaking  a  few  words  of  welcome  to 
you  and  to  this  distinguished  body  of  the  Royal 
Craft  of  the  State,  at  this,  your  first  convocation  in 
this  Temple — your  future  home  and  ours. 

We  view,  with  great  pride  and  gratification,  your 
annual  assemblage  among  us,  and  we  give  you  our 
assurances,  that  in  all  that  we  may  conceive,  plan 
and  execute,  your  comfort,  your  convenience  and  all 
that  can  render  your  stay  pleasurable  to  yourselves, 
and  profitable  to  Capitular  Masonry,  are  of  com- 
manding importance  to  us. 

While  the  stone  of  which  this  building  is  com- 
posed was  not  brought  from  the  ancient  quarries, 
nor  the  wood  from  the  forests  of  Lebanon,  we  trust 
you  will  find  that  the  material  has  been  fit  for  the 
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builders'  use,  and  that  this  Temple  is  meet  for  your 
indwelling — a  Temple  befitting  the  seat  of  the 
Royal  Craft  of  the  State— a  jurisdiction — imperial 
among  its  sister  Grand  Jurisdictions. 

We  may  be  permitted  at  this  time,  the  One  Hun- 
dredth Convocation  of  this  Grand  Chapter,  to  recur, 
with  pardonable  pride,  to  the  historic  fact,  that  com- 
panions of  Albany  were  important  factors  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  Grand  Chapters,  and  in  the  organi- 
zation and  institution  of  this  Grand  Chapter. 
Thomas  Smith  Webb,  a  name  familiar  to  every  stu- 
dent of  American  Freemasonry,  and  whose  valuable 
contributions  to  its  literature  as  an  enduring  monu- 
ment to  his  memory;  then  a  resident  of  this  city, 
was  chairman  of  a  convention,  held  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  Mass..  on  the  24th  day  of  October,  1797, 
composed  of  delegates  from  Royal  Arch  Chapters 
of  the  Northern  States,  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  expediency  of  organizing  Grand 
Chapters  in  those  States. 

In  the  following  year  our  Grand  Chapter  was  or- 
ganized. Its  first  convocation  was  held  in  the  rooms 
of  Temple  Lodge,  in  this  city,  at  No.  486  South 
Market  Street  (now  Broadway),  in  the  year  1798. 

During  the  years  that  have  followed,  its  convoca- 
tions have  continuously  been  held  in  the  places  oc- 
cupied by  our  local  bodies;  and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
expression  on  this  occasion  that  the  fraternity  of  this 
city,  with  a  warm  love  for  our  Grand  Chapter,  and 
an  abiding  interest  in  its  welfare,  has  ever  had  in 
view  its  service,  comfort  and  convenience,  in  every 
change  which  has  been  made  in  the  place  of  as- 
semblage. And  when  in  the  fullness  of  time,  the 
long  cherished  desires  of  the  brethren  of  Albany, 
ripened  into  action,  and  action  stayed  not,  until  this 
edifice  stood  complete  from  foundation  to  cap-stone, 
there  were  mingled  with  our  pride  and  gladness  that 
at  last  we  had  a  home  of  our  own,  an  equal  pride 
and  gladness,  that  at  last  the  Grand  Chapter  of  the 
State  of  New  York  had  a  home  befitting  its  peer- 
less station. 

Most  Excellent  Sir.  there  are  many  distinguished 
names  on  the  long  roll  of  Grand  High  Priests  of 
this  Grand  Chapter.  The  first  name  we  find  is  that 
of  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  presided  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  body  from  1798  to  1801,  inclusive.  The 
stability  of  any  institution  is  due  greatly  to  the  char- 
acter of  those  who  give  their  time  and  energy  to  its 
inception,  and  the  prosecution  of  its  high  purposes. 
What  wonder  then  that  we  are  now  on  a  solid  basis, 
for  the  corner-stone  of  our  present  strength  and  sta- 
bility was  laid  by  him  to  whose  wise  and  far-reach- 
ing wisdom  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes  were  united 
to  the  ocean.  The  records  of  1823  recite  that  "when 
the  line  of  boats  arrived  at  the  termination  of  the 
canal  at  Albany,  the  cap-stone  of  the  locks  was  laid 
with  Masonic  formalities.  So  we  see  that  this 
Grand  Body  is  associated  with  one  of  the  grandest 
works  of  the  Empire  State.  No  words  of  mine  can 
add  lustre  to  the  name  of  Clinton;  his  memory  will 
always  be  revered,  and  we  can  point  with  pride  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  M.-.  E.-.  Grand  High 
Priest  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Ezra  Ames,  a  member  of  Temple  Chapter  of  this 
city,  succeeded  him,  serving  as  Grand  High  Priest 
from  1802  to  1825.  inclusive,  a  long  and  useful  of- 
ficial career,  covering  almost  a  quarter  of  the  period 
of  your  existence. 


Illustrious  names  follow,  names  that  have  found 
honorable  place  in  the  civic  history  of  the  State  and 
in  the  annals  of  Symbolic  and  Capitular  Masonry. 
Among  the  dead,  John  L.  Lewis,  Darius  A.  Ogden, 
and  James  E.  Morrison,  who  enriched  Masonic  lit- 
erature with  the  productions  of  their  brilliant  minds. 
And  it  was  given  to  John  L.  Lewis,  Horace  S.  Tay- 
lor and  John  W.  Simons  to  have  served  the  Craft 
as  Most  Worshipful  Grand  Masters  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  this  State.  And  the  General  Grand  Chap- 
ter laid  tribute  upon  your  rich  treasury  of  material, 
and  from  your  Grand  High  Priests  called  John  L. 
Lewis,  James  M.  Austin  and  David  F.  Day,  to  be  its 
General  Grand  High  Priests. 

Of  the  living,  Most  Excellent  Companions  Cas- 
sidy.  Van  Vliet,  Day,  Pollard,  Huntington,  Sherer, 
Parker,  McDonald,  Lambert,  Barnes  and  Green- 
wood, are  familiar  figures  to  those  who  attend  your 
convocations;  and  the  history  of  their  pre-eminent 
services  to  the  Royal  Craft  is  written  year  after  year 
in  the  records  of  your  deliberations;  and  I  doubt 
not.  Most  Excellent  Sir,  that  when  you  shall  have 
concluded  your  labors  as  Grand  High  Priest,  your 
work  will  have  been  such  as  to  pass  the  Overseer's 
square,  and  give  you  a  sure  passport  to  that  distin- 
guished company. 

Two  of  your  living  Past  Grand  High  Priests  are 
permanent  members  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Most  Excellent  Companion 
William  Sherer,  has  held  the  office  of  Most  Wor- 
shipful Grand  Master  of  that  body — a  position  in  no 
way  inferior  to  any  in  the  world,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  varied  and  important  duties  he  exhib- 
ited a  skill  and  judgment  rare  and  consummate. 
To  his  many  acts  of  personal  kindness  and  of  friend- 
ship, I  wish  at  this  time,  to  make  due  acknowledg- 
ment. The  other  permanent  member  is  Most  Ex- 
cellent William  J.  McDonald,  its  Grand  Treasurer. 
A  friendship  of  many  years  prompts  me  to  say  of 
him — loyal  to  every  duty,  loyal  to  the  Royal  Craft, 
loyal  to  his  friends. 

The  list  of  Grand  Secretaries  shows  that  the  re- 
vered and  beloved  John  O.  Cole,  filled  the  office 
from  1825  to  1867,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present 
the  worthy  incumbent,  Christopher  G.  Fox,  has 
filled  the  position  with  honor  to  himself  and  the  per- 
fect satisfaction  of  all  companions.  In  the  list  of 
Grand  Treasurers,  we  find  the  courtly  William  Sey- 
mour from  1850  to  1867,  and  who  does  not  remem- 
ber the  genial  John  S.  Dickerman,  who  met  all  of 
the  Companions  with  pleasant  words  from  1868  to 
1884;  and  our  Herman  H.  Russ,  whose  name  is  a 
synonym  of  honor  and  integrity? 

It  was  my  intention  to  speak  of  the  work  of  this 
body;  but  your  time  is  too  valuable.  Still  I  do 
wish  to  say  that  in  my  judgment,  one  of  its  best 
acts  was  that  proposed  by  the  gifted  James  E.  Mor- 
rison, when  this  Grand  Chapter  gave  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  a  sum,  which  not  only  assisted  in  enabling  it 
to  discharge  the  indebtedness  on  the  Masonic  Hall, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  but  made  possible  the 
erection  of  the  Home  at  Utica,  which  will  forever 
stand  as  an  example  of  Masonic  charity.  Fearing  I 
have  trespassed  on  your  kindness,  permit  me  now  to 
say,  following  the  resolution  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Masonic  Hall  Association,  on  this  important  occa- 
sion, mindful  of  all  its  importance,  as  the  mother  to 
her  sons,  who  have  been  away  for  a  time,  as  breth- 
ren in  a  common  cause,  with  the  kindest  wishes  for 
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your  future  prosperity  and  usefulness,  I  do,  most 
sincerely  and  fraternally,  welcome  you  to  this  new 
home;  and  may  God  in  his  good  wisdom,  exalt  you 
from  all  the  lower  planes  of  life  and  raise  you  to 
more  extended  ways  of  usefulness  and  good  to  your 
fellow-men. 

Again,  Companions,  welcome!  welcome!!  wel- 
come!!! 

In  response,  George  E.  W.  Stivers,  Grand 
High  Priest,  said: 

Companion  Ten  Eyck: 

In  behalf  of  the  Grand  Chapter,  I  thank  you  for 
the  cordial  and  hearty  welcome  which  you  have  so 
eloquently  extended  on  the  occasion  of  this,  its  first 
convocation  within  the  walls  of  this  magnificent 
structure,  which,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Masonic  Hall  Association  of  the  city  of  Albany, 
whom  you  have  the  honor  to  represent,  may  prop- 
erly be  regarded  as  the  future  home  of  this  Grand 
Chapter. 

In  calling  to  our  remembrance  the  honored  names 
of  Webb,  Clinton  and  Ames,  among  the  founders  of 
this  Grand  Body,  alike  distinguished  for  their  learn- 
ing and  usefulness  to  Masonry  in  the  distant  past, 
and  your  generous  allusion  to  my  predecessors,  and 
other  companions,  whose  names,  ajnong  the  Masons 
of  this  commonwealth,  yea  beyond  its  confines,  are 
as  familiar  as  household  words,  is  peculiarly  fitting 
at  such  a  time  as  the  present,  and  awaken  in  our 
minds  kind  remembrance  of  those  who  having  fin- 
ished life's  journey,  are  among  the  blessed  in  that 
house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens, 
and  at  the  same  time  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  liv- 
ing, whose  work  for  Masonry,  and  whose  exemplary 
lives  all  should  emulate. 

The  Grand  Chapter  is  about  to  enter  upon  the 
second  century  of  its  existence  as  a  governing  body 
of  the  Royal  Craft,  with  brilliant  prospects  of  suc- 
cess and  usefulness,  and  among  the  most  pleasing 
incidents  attending  the  outlook  for  its  future  is  the 
fact  that,  for  some  time,  perhaps  for  the  next  hun- 
dred years,  it  will  be  provided  with  ample  and  fit- 
ting accommodation  in  this  building. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  you  to  convey  to  the  Ma- 
sonic Hall  Association  of  the  city  of  Albany,  our 
sincere  thanks,  not  only  for  the  provision  it  has 
made  for  our  comfort  and  convenience,  but  that  it 
has  employed  a  companion  so  gifted  as  yourself  to 
tender  its  welcome  to  these  beautiful  apartments. 

The  Grand  High  Priest  in  his  annual  ad- 
dress referred  to  the  historical  character  of  the 
convocation  in  the  following  words: 

Another  milestone  on  our  Masonic  pathway  has 
been  reached.    Once  more  upon  our  holy  altar  we 


rekindle  the  fires  of  hope  and  charity;  once  more  in 
the  providence  of  Almighty  God,  we  are  permitted 
to  assemble,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
(and  in  our  new  Home),  to  render  an  account  of  our 
stewardship,  and  to  legislate  for  our  future.  We 
bring  to  you  assurances  from  every  part  of  the  jur- 
isdiction of  renewed  interest  in  our  beloved  institu- 
tion. The  returns  of  a  majority  of  our  Chapters 
show  an  increase  of  membership,  and  I  congratulate 
you  upon  the  fact  that  we  have  reached  the  high 
mark  at  which  we  aimed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year — a  substantial  growth  of  our  community. 

Almost  one  hundred  years  ago  a  number  of  faifh- 
ful  Craftsmen  met  in  this  city  and  instituted  this 
Grand  Chapter,  and  like  the  great  strong  oak  which 
from  little  acorns  grow,  it  has  grown  and  flourished, 
and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  these  many  years,  this 
noble  tree  of  ours,  strong  in  body,  with  its  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  branches,  from  which 
have  sprouted  twenty  thousand  leaves,  is  spreading 
its  benign  influence  almost  everywhere  in  our  g^'eat 
State. 

The  founders  of  this  body  builded  better  than  they 
knew,  conspicuous  among  whom  was  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, the  gentleman  and  scholar,  its  first  Grand  High 
Priest,  whose  subsequent  career  as  a  statesman 
added  lustre  to  his  name — a  beloved  Companion, 
whose  memory  will  always  be  honored  and  revered 
by  the  Royal  Craft. 

We  can  readily  imagine  from  the  indestructible 
character  of  Masonry,  a  small  number  of  earnest 
workers  thus  coming  together  for  its  common  good, 
with  a  determination  to  foster  its  interests  and  per- 
petuate the  principles  of  the  Royal  Craft  by  the  or- 
ganization in  this  State  of  a  Grand  Chapter.  They 
were  men  influential  in  society,  of  great  worth, 
brainy  men,  men  of  affairs,  yet  willingly  gave  a  suf- 
ficiency of  their  valuable  time  to  securely  plant,  and 
to  protect  for  a  time,  the  broad  and  deep  foundations 
of  the  grand  edifice  which  we,  and  those  who  shall 
come  after  us,  as  their  successors  will  strive  to  com- 
plete. 

We  look  back  with  gratitude  to  those  founders  of 
our  institution  with  a  peaceful  happiness  in  the 
present,  and  stimulated  by  their  example  and  en- 
couraged and  strengthened  by  the  success  of  their 
undertaking,  we  greet  with  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  the  beginning  of  our  second  century, 
confident  from  its  past  history,  of  the  future  advance- 
ment, and  of  the  coming  greatness  and  glory  of 
Capitular  Masonry  in  this  jurisdiction. 

We  must  not  rest  upon  the  achievements  of  the 
past.  Let  us  continue  in  the  paths  of  rectitude  and 
honor,  and  rejoicing  that  the  principles  of  Masonry 
have  been  our  guiding  star,  pass  on  to  our  destiny 
with  the  courage  of  our  convictions. 
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In  no  way  is  the  prosperity  of  the  Royal 
Arch  system  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the 
attention  which  is  paid  to  the  working  out  of 
the  ritual  in  each  degree.  At  each  annual 
convocation  each  is  fully  exemplified  by  the 
Grand  Lecturer,  and  that  official  or  his  as- 
sistants are  constantly  on  the  move,  keeping 
the  work  in  the  subordinate  Chapters  up  to 
the  standard.  Costume  is  less  tnought  of 
than  formerly,  but  more  attention  is  given  to 
the  teachings  of  the  various  degrees.  Slowly 
but  steadily  much  of  the  details  of  the  work 
which  formerly  afforded  much  scope  for  by- 
play has  been  eliminated  and  all  that  formerly 
was  unpleasant  to  the  neophyte  has  been  re- 
moved, until  now,  whenever  the  work  is  done 
properly,  it  is  in  a  manner  that  divests  the 
mind  of  the  onlooker,  or  the  minds  of  those 


taking  actual  part,  of  everything  except  the 
lessons  taught.  Even  the  humorous  situa- 
tion which  sometimes  arises  in  connection 
with  the  Past  Master's  degree  soon  is  forgot- 
ten in  the  wholesome  lesson  it  teaches.  Ev- 
erything in  connection  with  Royal  Arch  Ma- 
sonry in  the  Empire  State  is  on  the  highest 
plane  and  its  influence  is  yearly  increasing, 
its  popularity  is  steadily  growing  and  its 
sphere  in  the  Masonic  firmament  more  clearly 
defined,  more  generally  recognized.  In  all 
that  tends  to  strengthen  red  Masonry  New 
York  seems  to  lead  the  way,  and  when  we 
remember  that  New  York  was  practically  the 
home  of  the  Royal  Arch  as  we  have  it  to-day 
the  fact  must  be  gratifying  to  every  Free- 
mason within  its  bounds  of  whatever  degree. 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  GRAND  CHAPTER. 


Year. 


1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
181& 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 


Grand  High  Priest 


Do  Witt  Clinton  

De  Witt  Clinton  

De  Witt  Clinton  

De  Witt  Clinton  

Ezra  Ames   

Ezra  Ames   , 

Ezra  Ames   

Ezra  Ames   

Ezra  Ames   , 

Ezra  Ames   

Ezra  Ames   

Ezra  Ames   

Ezra  Ames   , 

Ezra  Ames   

Ezra  Ames  

Ezra  Ames   

Ezra  Ames   

Ezra  Ames  

Ezra  Ames  

Ezra  Ames   

Ezra  Ames   , 

Ezra  Ames   

Ezra  Ames   

Ezra  Ames   

Ezra  Ames   

Ezra  Ames   

Ezra  Ames   

Ezra  Ames   

Asa  Pitch   

Asa  Pitch   

Asa  Pitch   

Richard  Pennell   

Richard  Pennell   

Ezra  S.  Cozier  

James  M.  Allen  

James  M.  Allen  

Mordecai  Myers   

Jacob  T.  Van  Vechten. 
Jacob  T.  Van  Vechten. 
Jacob  T.  Van  Vechten. 
Jacob  T.  Van  Vechten. 
Jacob  T.  Van  Vechten. 

Richard  Ellis   

Richard  Ellis   

Richard  Ellis   


Deputy  Grand  High 
Priest. 


Thomas  Smith  Webb.. 

Ezra  Ames  

Ezra  Ames   , 

Zebulon  R.  Shepherd.. 

Samuel  Edmonds   

Zebulon  R.  Shepherd.. 
Zebulon  R.  Shepherd.. 

Samuel  Edmonds  

James  Woods   

James  Woods   

James  Woods   

James  Woods   

John  C.  Ludlow  

Thomas  Lownds   

Thomas  Lownds   

Thomas  Lownds   

Joel  Hart  

Joel  Hart  

Richard  Hatfield  

Richard  Hatfield  

Richard  Hatfield  

Richard  Hatfield  

Richard  Hatfield  

Richard  Hatfield  

Richard  Hatfield  

Richard  Pennell   

Richard  Pennell   

Ezra  S.  Cosier  

Richard  Pennell   

Richard  Pennell   

Ezra  S.  Cosier  

James  M.  Allen  

Mordecai  Myers   

Mordecai  Myers   

Mordecai  Myers   

Jacob  T.  Van  Vechten. 

Richard  Pennell   

Ricnard  Ellis   

Richard  Ellis   

Richard  Ellis   

Richard  Ellis   

Benjamin  Bnos   

Benjamin  Bnos   

Benjamin  Enoi   


Grand  King. 


Thomas  Prothingham 
Thomas  Prothingham 
Thomas  Prothingham 

Warren  Smith   , 

Samuel  Edmonds  ..... 

Elijah  Porter   

Daniel  Hale   

Elijah  Gilbert.  Jr  

Asa  Pitch   

John  E.  West  

Benjamin  Prince   

Jededlah  Sanger   

Jedediah  Sanger   

Samuel  Edmonds  .... 

Samuel  Edmonds   

Samuel  Edmonds  .... 

Joseph  Bnos,  Jr  

Joseph  Enos,  Jr  

Joseph  Bnos.  Jr  

Joseph  Enos,  Jr  

Joseph  Bnos,  Jr  

Joseph  Bnos,  Jr  

Joseph  Bnos,  Jr  

Joseph  Bnos,  Jr  

Joseph  Bnos,  Jr  

Joseph  Bnos,  Jr  

Joseph  Enos,  Jr  

Joseph  Bnos,  Jr  

Orville  Hungerford  .. 
Orville  Hungerford  .. 
Orville  Hungerford  .. 

Benjamni  Enos   

Benjamnl  Enos   

Jacob  T.  Van  Vechten 
Jacob  T.  Van  Vechten 
Jacob  T.  Van  Vechten 

Joseph  Cuyler   

Joseph  Cuyler   

Joseph  Cuyler   

Joseph  Cuyler   

Joseph  Cuyler   

Joseph  Cuyler   

Joseph  Cuyler   

Joseph  Cuyler  

Joseph  Cuyler   


Grand  Scribe. 


Jededlah  Sanger. 
Jededlah  Sanger. 
Wetmore. 


Zebulon  R.  Shepherd. 
John  Butler. 
James  Adams. 
Bphraim  Allen. 
William  Patrick.  Jr. 
Bbenezer  Wads  worth. 
Abner  Peck. 
Adonljah  Skinner. 
Samuel  Edmonds. 
Samuel  Edmonds. 
Joseph  Bnos,  Jr. 
Joseph  Bnos,  Jr. 
Joseph  Enos,  Jr. 
Augustus  P.  Hayden. 
John  Brush. 
John  Brush. 
John  Brush. 
John  Brush. 
John  Brush. 
John  Brush. 
John  Brush. 
John  Brush. 
John  Brush. 
John  Brush. 
Ezra  S.  Cozier. 
Jonathan  Eights. 
Jacob  Gould. 
Benjamin  Enoi. 
Jacob  T.  Van  Vechten. 
Jacob  T.  Van  Vechten. 
John  P.  Hubbard. 
John  P.  Hubbard. 
John  P.  Hubbard. 
Nathan  Gillett. 
Nathan  Gillett. 
Nathan  Gillett. 
Nathan  Gillett. 
Bbenezer  Wadsworth. 
Jonathan  Bights. 
Ezra  S.  Bamum. 
Ezra  S.  Bamum. 
Ezra  S.  Bamum. 
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1848 
1844 

1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1860 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1866 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1896 
1897 


Grand  High  Priest. 


Richard  Ellis   

Benjamin  Bnos   

Blisha  Gilbert  

Ezra  S.  Barnum  

Ezra  S.  Barnum  

Achille  J.  Rousseau  

Robert  R.  Boyd  

Robert  R.  Boyd  

Orville  Hungerford  

John  L.  Lewis,  Jr  

John  L.  Lewis,  Jr  

John  L.  Lewis,  Jr  

John  S.  Perry  

Charles  L.  Church  

Peter  P.  Murphy  

Peter  P.  Murphy  

James  M.  Austin  

James  M.  Austin  

Geofge  H.  Thacher  

George  H.  Thacher  , 

Darius  A.  Ogden  

Darius  A.  Ogden  

Horace  S.  Taylor  

Horace  S.  Taylor  

Seymour  H.  Stone  

Seymour  H.  Stone  

John  W.  Simons  

John  W.  Simons  

Rees  G.  Williams  

Rees  G.  Williams  

Thomas  C.  Cassidy  

Thomas  C.  Cassidy  

Joseph  B.  Chaffee  

Joseph  B.  Chaffee  

George  Van  Vliet  

David  F.  Day  

David  F.  Day  , 

William  T.  Woodruff... 
William  T.  Woodruff... 

James  D.  Pollard  

James  D.  Pollard  

James  E.  Morrison  

James  E.  Morrison  

Richard  H.  Huntington 

William  Sherer  

William  Sherer  

Richard  H.  Parker  

William  J.  McDonald... 
William  J.  McDonald... 

J.  Leavitt  Lambert  

J.  Leavitt  Lambert  

Frederick  E.  Barnes... 
Marvin  I.  Greenwood... 
George  E.  W.  Stivers.. 
John  Webb,  Jr  


Deputy  Grand  High 
Priest. 


Benjamin  Enos   

Robert  R.  Boyd  

Robert  R.  Boyd  

Robert  R.  Boyd  

Robert  R.  Boyd  

Robert  R.  Boyd  

William  Brewster  

Orville  Hungerford  .... 

Oscar  Coles   

James  W.  Powell  

James  W.  Powell  

Charles  L.  Church  

Charles  L.  Church  

Peter  P.  Murphy  

James  M.  Austin  

James  M.  Austin  

Sylvester  Gilbert  

Sylvester  Gilbert   , 

Arthur  Boyce   , 

Arthur  Boyce   

Horace  S.  Taylor  

Horace  S.  Taylor  , 

Seymour  H.  Stone  , 

Seymour  H.  Stone  

John  W.  Simons  

John  W.  Simons  , 

Rees  G.  Williams  , 

Rees  G.  Williams  , 

Thomas  C.  Cassidy  

Thomas  C.  Cassidy  , 

Joseph  B.  Chaffee  

Joseph  B.  Chaffee  

George  Van  Vliet  

George  Van  Vliet  

David  F.  Day  

William  T.  Woodruff... 
William  T.  Woodruff... 

James  D.  Pollard  

James  D.  Pollard  

James  E.  Morrison  

James  E.  Morrison  

Richard  H.  Huntington 
Richard  H.  Huntington 

William  Sherer   

Richard  H.  Parker  

Richard  H.  Parker  

William  J.  McDonald.. 

J.  Leavitt  Lambert  

J.  Leavitt  Lambert  

Frederick  E.  Barnes... 
Frederick  E.  Barnes... 
Marvin  I.  Greenwood... 
George  E.  W.  Stivers.. 

John  Webb,  Jr  

John  W.  Palmer  


Grand  King. 


Ezra  S.  Barnum  

Ezra  S.  Barnum  

Ezra  S.  Barnum  

Achille  J.  Rousseau — 

Achille  J.  Rousseau  

Lewis  G.  Hoffman  

Orsamus  Dibble   

John  L.  Lewis,  Jr  

John  L.  Lewis.  Jr  

John  S.  Perry  

John  S.  Perry  

John  S.  Perry  

Peter  P.  Murphy  

Sylvester  Gilbert   

Sylvester  Gilbert   

Sylvester  Gilbert   

Augustus  Willard  

Augustus  Willard  

Darius  A.  Ogden  

Darius  A.  Ogden  

Seymour  H.  Stone  

Seymour  H.  Stone  

Rees  G.  Williams  

Rees  G.  Williams  

Rees  G.  Williams  

Rees  G.  Williams  

Joseph  B.  Chaffee  

Joseph  B.  Chaffee  

Joseph  B.  Chaffee  

Joseph  B.  Chaffee  

David  F.  Day  

David  F.  Day  

David  F.  Day  

David  F.  Day  

James  D.  Pollard  

James  D.  Pollard  

James  D.  Pollard  

Richard  H.  Huntington 
Richard  H.  Huntington 
Richard  H.  Huntington 
Richard  H.  Huntington 

Richard  H.  Parker  

Richard  H.  Parker  

Richard  H.  Parker  

J.  Leavitt  Lambert  

J.  Leavitt  Lambert  

J.  Leavitt  Lambert  

Marvin  I.  Greenwood... 
Marvin  I.  Greenwood... 
Marvin  I.  Greenwood... 
Marvin  L  Greenwood... 

John  Webb,  Jr  

John  Webb,  Jr  

Philip  M.  Nast,  Jr  

Joseph  A.  Crane  


Grand  Scribe. 


Achille  J.  Rousseau. 
Achille  J.  Rousseau. 
Achille  J.  Rousseau. 
Lewis  G.  Hoffman. 
Lewis  G.  Hoffman. 
William  Brewster. 
James  S.  French. 
James  S.  French. 
John  S.  Perry. 
Sylvester  Gilbert. 
Sylvester  Gilbert. 
Peter  P.  Murphy. 
Sylvester  Gilbert. 
George  H.  Thacher. 
Augustus  Willard. 
Augustus  Willard. 
George  N.  Williams. 
George  N.  Williams. 
Dan  S.  Wright. 
Dan  S.  Wright. 
Rees  G.  Williams. 
Rees  G.  Williams. 
Joseph  B.  Chaffee. 
Joseph  B.  Chaffee. 
Joseph  B.  Chaffee. 
Joseph  B.  Chaffee. 
David  F.  Day. 
David  F.  Day. 
David  F.  Day. 
David  F.  Day. 
James  D.  Pollard. 
James  D.  Pollard. 
James  D.  Pollard. 
James  D.  Pollard. 
Richard  H.  Huntington. 
Richard  H.  Huntington. 
Richard  H.  Huntington. 
Richard  H.  Parker. 
Richard  H.  Parker. 
Richard  H.  Parker. 
Richard  H.  Pafker. 
J.  Leavitt  Lambert. 
J.  Leavitt  Lambert. 
J.  Leavitt  Lambert. 
Marvin  I.  Greenwood. 
Marvin  I.  Greenwood. 
Marvin  I.  Greenwood. 
John  Webb,  Jr. 
John  Webb,  Jr. 
John  Webb,  Jr. 
John  Webb.  Jr. 
Philip  M.  Nast,  Jr. 
Philip  M.  Nast,  Jr. 
Joseph  A.  Crane. 
J.  Harris  Balston. 


Book  XI. 


CRYPTIC  MASONRY. 


CHAPTER  L 


ROYAL  AND  SELECT  MASTERS. 


T  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Ma- 
sonry, a  mystery  which  few 
Masons  have  been  able  satisfac- 
torily to  explain,  why  the  beauti- 
ful degrees  of  what  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
"Cryptic  Masonry"  should  awaken  so  little 
enthusiasm  in  the  craft  generally.  We  are  not 
aware  that  their  authenticity  has  been  doubted 
by  any  except  the  most  devoted  adherents 
to  the  theory  of  the  Masonic  completeness 
of  the  symbolic  degrees,  yet  somehow  they 
have  never  assumed  a  position  at  all  equal  in 
popularity  with  the  other  parts  of  the  system 
which  are  generally  regarded  as  included  in 
the  American  Rite.  They  have  their  piace  in 
the  system,  it  is  true,  and  their  place  is  fully 
recognized,  but  the  ordinary  Masonic  mind 
seems  to  regard  them  with  no  more  consid- 
eration than  is  extended  to  what  are  undoubt- 
edly side  degrees,  such  as  *'the  Knight  of  the 
Mediterranean  Pass*'  or  "Secret  Monitor,"  or 
"Brothers  of  Asia." 

Yet  these  two  degrees  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  system,  a  necessary  complement  to  the 
others  and  essential  to  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  doctrines  or  teachings,  his- 
torical or  otherwise,  of  the  rite.  Their  legiti- 
macy is  everywhere  acknowledgea  in  the 
United  States,  those  who  have  passed  its  veils 
speak  in  the  most  glowing  terms  of  its  ritual, 
most  of  the  foremost  Masons  of  the  day  are 
loud  in  its  praise  and  yet  in  the  State  of  Xew 
York  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil the  entire  membership  was  reported  at 
only  4,09<).  Of  course  it  would  be  easy  for 
the  writer  to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  the  rea- 


son for  this — to  present  his  solution  of  the 
mystery — but  for  many  reasons  this  would  be 
out  of  place,  might  with  truth  be  deemed  im- 
pertinent. A  historian  has  to  deal  with  facts, 
where  facts  are  possible,  and  no  amount  of 
explanation  or  mere  writing  could  alter  the 
grim  truth  that  Cryptic  Masonry  in  the  Em- 
pire State  has  never  met  with  the  success 
which  its  position  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
American  Rite  should  have  won  for  it,  apart 
altogether  from  its  historical  value  and  its 
ritualistic  beauty. 

The  usual  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  or- 
igin of  the  two  degrees,  Royal  Master  and 
Select  Master,  which  make  up  "Cryptic  Ma- 
sonry," has,  to  state  a  historical  fact,  been  the 
cause  of  much  of  their  misfortune.  For 
many  years,  in  fact  until  1870,  the  Southern 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite  claimed  sole  jurisdiction  over  them, 
and  equally  determined  were  the  claims  of 
the  Grand  Councils,  and,  in  some  of  the  States, 
of  Grand  Chapters.  The  late  Dr.  Mackay 
said: 

The  degrees  themselves,  in  this  ritual,  will  prove 
from  what  body  they  have  emanated  for  their  obli- 
gations, as  originally  conferred,  provided  for  a 
pledge  of  submission  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
33d  degree,  though  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that, 
as  a  part  of  the  system  of  spoliation  which  took 
these  degrees  out  of  their  proper  control,  that  part 
of  the  obligation  is  now  omitted  except  when  the 
degrees  are  conferred  by  an  Inspector  of  the  33d. 
*  *  ♦  The  degrees  of  Royal  and  Select  Master 
were  originally  brought  to  this  country  by  an  In- 
spector General  of  the  Scotch  Rite  and  deposited  by 
him  in  the  archives  and  placed  under  the  control  of 
the    Princes  of  Jerusalem  at  Charleston,  whose 
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rights  and  powers  were  afterward  merged  in  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  33<i  at  Charleston.  The 
Inspectors  of  this  Council  disseminated  these  de- 
grees over  the  country,  conferring  them  on  any 
qualified  persons  they  pleased,  but  always  requiring 
a  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  Supreme  Council. 
Charters  were  granted  by  the  Supreme  Council  or 
its  officers  for  the  establishment  of  subordinate 
Councils  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters,  which  subor- 
dinate Councils  afterward  united  in  the  formation 
of  State  Grand  Councils  and  threw  off  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  Supreme  Council. 

This  was  written  in  1850  and  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  "Encyclopaedia"  Dr.  Mackay 
still  expressed  the  same  view  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  degrees,  although  some  years  before 
(1870)  the  Scottish  Rite  authorities  had  aban- 
doned all  jurisdiction  over  them. 

This  story  of  the  origin  of  the  aegrees  has 
been  disputed,  as  has  been  nearly  every  state- 
ment in  connection  with  early  Masonic  his- 
tory, no  matter  how  substantially  backed  up 
by  indubitable  evidence.  The  main  argument 
against  it  does  not  seem  to  supply  any  cir- 
cumstantial account  to  take  its  place,  and 
leaves  us  to  infer  that  the  degrees,  like  Topsy, 
simply  *'grow'd,"  or,  as  one  elegant  Chicago 
writer  expresses  it,  they  were  '^detached  de- 
grees floating  in  the  Masonic  nebulae."  If 
we  accept  this  theory  we  must  indorse  the 
view  that  Jeremy  L.  Cross  was  the  Moses  of 
Cryptic  Masonry,  for  it  was  he  who  led  it  out 
of  the  vicinity  of  the  "Masonic  nebulae"  and 
landed  it  on  the  solid  ground  of  the  United 
States. 

In  an  address  at  Galesburg,  111.,  on  Sept.  5, 
1895,  George  W.  Warvelle  thus  summarizes 
Cross*  connection  with  Cryptic  Masonry.  He 
is  evidently  no  believer  in  the  theory  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  origin  of  the  degrees: 

Dismissing  from  our  consideration  the  apocry- 
phal story  of  the  transmission  of  the  degrees  from 
Frederick  the  Great  and  their  subsequent  exploita- 
tion by  the  Inspectors  General  of  the  Rite  of  Per- 
fection, it  may  be  said  that  the  history  of  Cryptic 
Masonry,  as  a  coherent  and  connected  system,  com- 
mences with  the  year  1818.  and  that  it  owes  its  pres- 
ent existence  to  the  zeal  or  cupidity,  or  both  com- 
bined, of  Jeremy  L.  Cross.    It  has  been  clearly  es- 


tablished that  Cross  received  the  degree  of  Select 
Mason  from  Philip  P.  Eckle,  at  Baltimore,  in  May, 
1817,  and  thereupon  actively  entered  into  the  work 
of  its  dissemination;  that  early  in  1818  he,  in  some 
manner,  became  "possessed"  of  the  degree  of  Royal 
Master  Mason,  which,  prior  to  that  time,  had  been 
mainly  controlled  by  Thomas  Lownds  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  that  he  then  conceived  the  project  of 
uniting  the  two  and  forming  a  new  system,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters.  The 
exact  time  when  this  was  consummated  has  never 
been  definitely  ascertained,  but  Bro.  Josiah  H. 
Drummond,  who  has  carefully  run  down  the  early 
Cross  charters,  fixes  the  event  at  some  period  be- 
tween May  and  August  of  the  year  1818.  It  does 
not  seem,  however,  that  the  plan  was  fully  perfected 
until  the  year  following.  From  this  period,  then, 
may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  the  Cryptic 
Rite  and  its  existence  as  an  organized  branch  of 
Freemasonry. 

But  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  intelligent  concep- 
tion of  the  development  and  progress  of  the  Cryptic 
degrees  during  the  years  which  have  intervened 
since  Cross  first  gave  them  publicity,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  indulge  in  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  high 
degrees,  generally,  during  the  same  period,  and  to 
institute  a  few  comparisons  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  where  they  are  practiced. 

The  original  purport  of  all  "high  degrees"  was 
superior  knowledge:  the  possession  of  some  part  of 
the  mysterious  arcana  unknown  by  or  denied  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  initiated.  As  a  necessary  corol- 
lary, membership  was  limited  in  point  of  numbers, 
and  the  exclusive  character  thus  imparted  formed 
one  of  the  earliest  and  strongest  incentives  for  their 
acquisition.  This  was  the  general  condition  of  high- 
grade  Masonry  in  the  United  States  at  the  time 
Cross  entered  upon  his  Cryptic  mission,  and  which 
so  continued  for  many  years,  and  this,  practically,  is 
its  special  characteristic  in  England  and  Continental 
Europe  at  the  present  time.  It  was  not  expected 
that  the  multitude  would  either  desire  or  appreciate 
the  more  profound  philosophy  of  the  high  degrees, 
nor  was  it  intended  that  they  should  participate  in 
the  ultimate  secrets,  and  in  all  countries,  except  our 
own,  this  policy  has  never  been  departed  from.  Dur- 
ing those  early  years  many  initiates  failed  even  to  at- 
tain the  Master's  degree,  while  the  number  who  were 
admitted  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Royal  Arch  were 
few  indeed.  In  the  chivalric  orders  the  same  rule 
prevailed.  The  Knights  Templar  was  then,  as  now, 
the  popular  branch  of  these  orders,  but  as  they  ap- 
pealed at  that  time  only  to  the  intellectual  and  re- 
ligious element  of  the  craft,  their  numbers  were  ever 
of  the  most  limited  character.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  published  transactions  of  the  first  thirty 
years  of  the  present  century.  I  think  I  make  no  mis- 
statement when  I  say.  that,  in  point  of  numbers  and 
influence,  the  Cryptic  Rite  equalled,  if,  indeed,  it  did 
not  exceed,  that  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple:  and 
this  was  its  comparative  standing  when,  in  1828,  the 
blight  of  Morganism  fell  upon  the  Masonic  world. 
From  1830  to  1840  the  high  degrees,  generally,  were 
in  a  dormant  condition.  From  1840  to  1850  there 
was  a  period  of  convalescence,  but  it  was  not  until 
i860  that  full  recovery  was  effected.  About  this 
time  the  Ancient  and  Accented  Scottish  Rite  com- 
menced to  relax  its  theretofore  exclusive  character, 
by  the  creation  of  working  bodies;  two  years  later 
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the  Grand  Encampment  gave  impetus  to  Templar- 
ism  by  discarding  the  ancient  badge  of  a  Mason — 
the  apron — which,  prior  to  that  time,  had  always 
been  worn,  and  adopting  a  showy  uniform  and  the 
mimicry  of  military  usages.  The  Council,  which, 
in  the  general  awakening,  had  measurably  kept  pace 
with  other  organizations,  then  commenced  to  suffer 
by  comparison;  yet  at  all  times  its  numbers  have 
been  fairly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Master 
Masons  in  the  country,  and  gauged  by  the  standards 
which  prevail  elsewhere,  and  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded,  its  growth,  though  not  large,  has  yet  been 
eminently  satisfactory  and  in  keeping  with  its  tra- 
ditions and  declared  exclusive  character. 

Aside  from  a  few  unauthenticated  instances  of 
communication  by  certain  of  the  '^Inspectors  Gen- 
eral." the  primary  dissemination  of  the  degrees,  in 
organized  bodies  and  under  constitutional  authority, 
must  be  conceded  to  Wilmans  and  Eckle  at  Balti- 
more, and  Lownds  at  New  York,  the  former  con- 
trolling the  Select,  the  latter  the  Royal  degree.  The 
Baltimore  body,  if  indeed  it  can  be  called  a  body, 
never  seems  to  have  developed  into  a  permanent 
organization,  but  rested  rather  in  the  caprice  of  the 
"chiefs'*  who  controlled,  or  assumed  to  control,  the 
degree  of  Select  Mason.  By  these  men  temporary 
councils  were  organized  whenever  it  was  deemed 
expedient  and  the  degree  was  conferred  upon  per- 
sons of  their  own  selection.  During  the  entire 
period  of  its  exploitation  by  Wilmans,  Eckle,  and 
Niles.  commencing  af  about  1795  and  ending  with 
the  assumption  of  jurisdiction  by  the  Grand  Chap- 
ter of  Maryland  in  1824,  it  does  not  seem  that  any 
body  bearing  any  similitude  to  those  then  or  sub- 
sequently established  to  control  or  confer  the  other 
degrees  of  Masonry,  was  ever  organized.  There 
was  indeed  a  vague  and  ill-defined  something  known 
as  the  Grand  Council  over  which  Eckle  was  sup- 
posed to  preside  as  "Grand  Puissant."  but  this  body 
never  materialized  sufficiently  to  afford  a  good  view, 
and  from  all  that  we  can  now  learn  it  would  seem 
that  Eckle,  as  Grand  Puissant,  held  and  conferred 
the  degree  in  a  sort  of  proprietary  right. 

Lownds.  on  the  other  hand,  subjected  his  degree 
of  Royal  Master  Mason  to  constitutional  authority 
by  the  organization  in  1810,  of  a  permanent  body 
for  its  control  and  diffusion,  and  this  body,  which 
has  successfully  withstood  all  the  mutations  of  time 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  fate,  is  still  in  existence  as 
Columbian  Council,  No.  i,  New  York. 

From  these  two  bodies,  mediately  or  immedi- 
ately, is  derived  the  Cryptic  system  instituted  by 
Cross  in  1818.  and  promulgated  by  him  and  his 
"deputies."  as  well  as  appropriated  and  imitated  by 
others  who  came  after  him. 

For  a  number  of  years  Cross  was  very  active 
in  establishing  Councils  and  conferring  degrees. 
The  common  report  says  that  he  found  the  business 
very  lucrative,  and  as  none  of  his  charter  fees  ever 
found  their  way  to  his  reputed  principal,  the  "Grand 
Council  of  the  Select."  at  Baltimore,  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  these  rumors  were  not  al- 
together unfounded.  Finding  the  growing  demand 
beyond  his  power  to  supply  without  aid.  he  depu- 
tized one  Cushman  to  assist  him  in  the  work,  and  a 
number  of  Councils  were  organized  by  his  lieuten- 
ant. Rival  peddlers  afterwards  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  the  most  active  of  whom  was  John  Barker, 
who  worked  as  an  "agent"  of  the  "Supreme  Council 


of  the  United  States,"  and  by  virtue  of  the  "high 
power"  in  him  vested  by  the  "Grand  Constitution 
of  the  Thirty-third  Degree,"  sold  Cross*  lectures  and 
organized  Councils.  The  combined  efforts  of  these 
organizers,  together  with  others  of  lesser  note,  soon 
had  the  effect  of  producing  a  very  thorough  and 
widespread  diffusion.  Cryptic  Masonry  became 
popular:  it  was  cheap  and  at  the  same  time  "way 
up,"  and  had  nothing  interfered  to  stop  its  onward 
march  we  may  reasonably  assume  that  it  would  in 
time  have  developed  the  full  beauty  of  its  still 
latent  symbolism  and  have  become  one  of  the  great 
Masonic  expositors  of  the  world.  But  being  an 
exotic,  it  was  acutely  sensitive  to  every  depressing 
influence,  and  when,  by  1830,  the  fires  of  fanaticism 
had  been  fanned  to  their  fiercest  heat  nearly  every 
Council  in  the  country  had  ceased  its  labors  and 
passed  into  a  condition  of  dormancy.  For  a  period 
of  ten  years,  or  from  1830  to  1840,  the  Cryptic  page 
is  almost  a  blank.  Then  came  a  slow  awaking, 
but  in  many  localities  dormancy  had  passed  into 
death,  and  so  complete  was  the  extinction  that  even 
the  memory  of  Councils  and  Grand  Councils  was 
lost  until,  in  after  years,  the  student,  groping  amid 
the  debris  of  long-forgotten  days,  discovered  and 
brought  to  light  the  old  records  and  other  evidences 
of  former  life.  From  1840  to  1850  may  be  termed 
the  period  of  the  revival,  and  from  this  latter  date 
until  the  present  time  the  Rite  has  made  substantial 
progress,  but  with  periods  of  depression  that  can 
be  better  explained  in  connection  with  other  topics 
embraced  in  this  review. 

From  this  view,  if  it  be  accepted,  we  would 
necessarily  raise  Cross  to  a  level  with  Webo 
as  a  perfecter  of  Masonic  ritual  work,  and  we 
are  also  to  infer  that  Lownds — an  official  of 
the  New  York  Grand  Lodge — did  a  little 
business  on  his  own  account  while  acting  as 
Grand  Visitor  by  bestowing  on  the  brethren 
a  degree  of  which  he  was  the  owner. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  work  to  add  to 
the  confusion  in  the  craft  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  speculation  which  confronts  the 
investigator  into  our  early  history,  or  even 
to  take  up  any  position  on  a  disputed  point 
which  is  not  absolutely  demanded  by  the  re- 
quirements of  our  history.  We  therefore 
leave  the  decision  of  the  origin  of  these  de- 
grees, so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to  one  side 
and  take  up  their  history  after  they  had 
been  accepted  as  genuine  parts  of  the  Ma- 
sonic system. 

In  1826  the  Grand  Chapter  of  Maryland  is- 
sued a  circular  letter  to  its  sister  bodies 
throughout  the  United  States  in  which  the 
propriety  was  suggested  of  their  assuming 
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jurisdiction  over  the  Cryptic  degrees.  Among 
others,  this  circular  was  considered  by  the 
Grand  Chapter  of  South  Carolina,  whose 
committee,  in  reporting  adversely  to  the  prop- 
osition (and  which  report  was  sustained  by 
the  Chapter),  gave  such  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  early  history  of  the  degrees  that  we 
give  it  here  almost  in  full: 

They  have  ascertained  that  the  respectable  broth- 
ers and  companions,  Dr.  F.  Dalcho,  Dr.  Isaac  Auld, 
Dr.  James  Moultrie,  Sen.,  and  Moses  C.  Levy,  Esq., 
with  many  others,  received  these  degrees  in  Charles- 
ton, in  February,  1783,  in  the  Sublime  Grand  Lodge 
of  Perfection,  then  established  in  this  city  (Charles- 
ton), of  which  body  three  of  the  above  named 
brothers  are  still  living,  venerable  for  their  years 
and  warm  attachment  to  the  glorious  cause  of  Free- 
masonry, and  highly  respected  and  esteemed  in  the 
community  where  they  have  so  long  and  so  honor- 
ably sojourned,  and  they  are  still  members  of  the 
same  sublime  body. 

Your  Committee  have  further  ascertained,  that  at 
the  original  establishment  of  the  Grand  Council  of 
Princes  of  Jerusalem,  in  this  city,  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1778,  by  the  illustrious  Brothers  Joseph 
Myers,  Barend  M.  Spitzer  and  A.  Forst,  Deputy  In- 
spectors General,  from  Frederick  II.,  King  of  Prus- 
sia, Brother  Myers  then  deposited  in  the  archives  of 
the  said  Grand  Council  of  the  Princes  of  Jerusalem, 
certified  copies  of  the  said  degrees,  from  Berlin,  in 
Prussia,  which  were  to  be  under  the  future  guidance 
and  fostering  protection  of  the  government  of  the 
above  named  presiding  body.  The  above  named 
three  respectable  brethren  and  companions  are,  and 
have  steadily  been,  members  and  officers  of  the  said 
body  of  Princes  of  Jerusalem;  their  evidence,  there- 
fore, must  be  conclusive  upon  these  points. 

Your  Committee  are  informed  that  the  above 
named  Brother  Myers,  previously  to  his  return  to 
Europe,  while  pursuing  his  mercantile  concerns,  re- 
sided some  time  in  several  of  the  cities  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  where  he  communicated  a  knowledge 
of  the  degrees  in  question. 

The  Committee  further  state,  that  the  Grand  offi- 
cers and  the  Sublime  Council  of  Inspectors  General 
have  been,  since  1783,  steadily  in  the  habit  of  con- 
ferring the  degrees  in  question,  under  their  author- 
ity, in  the  Southern  and  Western  States.  Your  Com- 
mittee have  seen  and  perused  the  first  copy  of  these 
degrees  that  ever  came  to  America,  and  old  copies  of 
Charters  that  have  been  returned  by  Councils  in 
States,  where  Grand  Councils  have  been  formed, 
and  the  bodies  surrendering  have  taken  other  char- 
ters for  conferring  the  degrees  from  such  Grand 


Councils  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters  thus  formed. 

From  these  statements  the  Grand  Royal  Arch 
Chapter  will  readily  perceive  that  these  degrees  have 
been  under  a  regular  and  independent  Masonic  pro- 
tection and  authority  for  more  than  forty-six  years, 
and  that  they  were  thus  circumstanced  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  at  a  period  long  antecedent  to 
the  establishment  of  Grand  Royal  Arch  Chapters, 
or  even  of  Chapters  of  Royal  Arch  Masons,  in  any 
part  of  the  world. 

The  matter  continued  to  come  up  before  the 
Grand  Chapters  in  various  forms  until  1853, 
when  the  General  Grand  Chapter,  which  met 
that  year  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing report  on  the  subject: 

The  undersigned,  a  special  Committee,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  subject  of  Degrees  of  Royal  and 
Select  Master,  commonly  called  the  Council  De- 
grees, respectfully  report:  That  they  have  exam- 
ined the  several  very  able  reports  and  resolutions 
which  have  been  made  upon  the  subject  of  these  de- 
grees in  various  State  jurisdictions,  and  attentively 
considered  the  positions  taken  by  them,  and  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  light  and  information 
which  they  shed  upon  the  history,  character,  and 
value  of  them.  The  subject  is  one  which  has 
claimed  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  fhe  fra- 
ternity for  many  years,  and  loud  calls  are  made  upon 
this  G.  G.  Body  to  definitely  settle  the  various  ques- 
tions which  have  grown  out  of  the  discussion.  We 
have  regarded  these  demands  as  rightly  and  properly 
urged,  and  have  aimed  to  arrive  at  such  conclusions 
as  are  just  as  well  as  satisfactory:  and  although  w^e 
cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  entirely  suc- 
ceeded, as  a  reflection  of  the  views  of  Companions, 
we  think  it  will  meet  the  just  expectations  of  the 
larger  number,  and  give  offense  to  none. 

The  important  question  is  that  of  jurisdiction, 
and  to  that  single  point  we  have  directed  attention. 
We  have  not  aimed  to  reconcile  contending  claims, 
as  from  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  arrived  it 
is  not  necessary.  We  regret  to  state  that  past  action 
and  past  legislation  on  the  part  of  this  M.  E.  Body 
has  given  rise  to  many  misapprehensions,  and  in- 
duced a  belief  that  the  Royal  and  Select  Master's 
Degrees  were  within  the  pale  of  jurisdiction  of 
Royal  Arch  Masonry,  and  hence  looking  at  this 
Body  as  the  Common  head.  G.  Chapters  and  Subor- 
dinates of  this  Body  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  under  their  control  where  Councils 
did  not  exist.  But  when  we  come  to  trace  the  com- 
mon source  of  title,  we  are  unable  to  discover  how 
this  Body  has  or  ever  had  any  rightful  jurisdiction 
over  them:  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
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incumbent  on  this  Body  to  prove  title  affirmatively 
and  conclusively,  and  not  rely  upon  the  weakness 
of  the  title  of  any  other  claimant.  We  think  there 
will  be  found  an  utter  failure  of  proof  on  this  point; 
and  when  we  examine  the  G.  G.  Constitution,  and 
find  no  allusion  to  these  degrees,  and  on  the  con- 
trary a  distinct  recognition  of  the  four  degrees  con- 
ferred in  R.  A.  Chapters,  and  those  alone,  and  that 
Companions  R.  A.  Masons  are  affiliated  with  us 
throughout  the  land,  without  reference  to  their  pos- 
session of  them,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
governmental  jurisdiction  in  Royal  Arch  Masonry 
has  any  control  over  them.  And  if  this  strong  posi- 
tion needed  any  confirmation  in  the  existing  state  of 
things  in  the  fraternity,  we  shall  find  that  in  those 
States  where  they  are  cultivated  to  any  considerable 
extent,  they  are  under  the  government  of  Councils 
where  these  degrees  and  no  others  are  conferred,  and 
there  we  are  content  to  leave  them. 

The  conclusions  to  which  we  have  arrived  will 
render  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  examine  any  of  the 
other  questions  which  have  grown  out  of  the  dis- 
cussions relative  to  these  degrees;  for  if  we  have  no 
jurisdiction,  we  have  no  right  to  pass  upon  them, 
and  we  do  not  here  assume  to  state  who  has  juris- 
diction, but  only  to  state  that,  in  our  judgment,  we 
have  not.  The  subject  has  been  examined  so  thor- 
oughly and  elaborately,  and  the  features  of  it  have 
been  so  fully  canvassed  by  the  whole  fraternity  that 
we  have  not  deemed  it  expedient  to  recapitulate  any 
of  the  various  positions  which  have  been  taken,  and 
to  defend  or  deny  them.  We  trust  that  this  M.  E. 
Body  will  concur  with  us  in  opinion  that  the  de- 
mands of  justice  and  the  claims  of  expediency  both 
require  a  settlement  of  the  whole  matter,  and  that  it 
be  hereafter  excluded  from  the  consideration  of  the 
R.  A.  Masons  as  such. 

We  subjoin  the  following  resolutions,  expressive 
of  our  conclusions,  for  the  consideration  of  the  G. 
G.  Chapter: 

Resolved,  That  this  G.  G.  Chapter,  and  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  Royal  Arch  Masonry,  affiliated  with 
and  holding  jurisdiction  under  it.  have  no  rightful 
jurisdiction  or  control  over  the  Degrees  of  Royal 
and  Select  Master. 

Resolved,  That  this  G.  G.  Chapter  will  hereafter 
entertain  no  question  or  matter  growing  out  of  the 
government  or  working  of  those  degrees  while  in 
their  present  position. 

Respectfully  and  fraternally  submitted. 

JOHN  L.  LEWIS,  JR., 
EDWARD  A.  RAYMOND, 
J.  A.  D.  JOSLIN, 
PHILIP  T.  SCHLEY, 
AMAND  P.  PFISTER. 
Lexington,  Sept.  i6,  1853. 


This  report,  evidently  written  by  John  L. 
Lewis,  put  the  subject  on  a  practical  basis, 
to-wit — that  the  degrees  were  being  taken 
care  of  by  a  recognized  body  and  it  would  be 
time  enough  for  the  Grand  Chapter  to  con- 
sider fully  the  government  of  Cryptic  Ma- 
sonry when  the  Grand  Councils  neglected  it. 
This  was  the  view  taken  in  the  New  York 
Grand  Chapter  when  the  matter  came  be- 
fore it  later  on,  and  that  action  mainly 
holds  to-day.  Wherever  a  Grand  Council 
exists  its  authority  over  the  two  degrees  is 
supreme ;  where  it  does  not  now  exist,  but  has 
existed,  the  control  is  found  vested,  general- 
ly temporarily,  as  in  Virginia  and  other 
places,  in  the  Grand  Chapter  of  the  State. 

Turning  to  New  York,  the  first  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  the  degree  meets  us  in 
1804,  when  it  was  conferred  upon  Royal 
Arch  Masons  (so  it  is  presumed)  by  a  certain 
Abraham  Jacobs,  who  had  received  some  of 
the  Ineffable  degrees  at  Charleston  and  com- 
pleted the  course  at  Jamaica.  Among  the 
papers  held  by  Jacobs  was  a  certificate  signed 
by  Moses  Cohen,  head  of  the  Consistory  at 
Jamaica,  which  stated  that  he  (Jacobs)  had 
been  initiated  into  the  degree  of  ^'Select  Ma- 
sons of  Twenty-seven."  This  document  was 
dated  Nov.  9,  1790,  and  was  the  first  evi- 
dence, in  writing,  so  far  as  known,  of  the 
existence  of  the  Cryptic  degree.  Jacobs  was 
a  Hebrew  schoolmaster  and  got  his  first 
glimpse  of  Masonic  light  in  St.  Andrew's 
Lodge,  Boston.  He  seems  to  have  eked  out 
his  income  by  acting  as  a  professional  Free- 
mason, having  wonderful  powers.  In  1803 
or  1804  he  took  up  his  residence  in  New 
York  and  continued  to  reside  there  until  his 
death,  in  circumstances  of  dire  poverty,  about 
1840.  He  was  ready  to  confer  degrees  of 
any  kind  on  anybody,  although  he  does  seem 
to  have  drawn  the  line  at  gentlemen  wno  had 
served  a  term  in  State  prison.  Among  his 
pupils  for  the  higher  degrees  was  Thomas 
Lownds,  who  was  active  in  the  formation 
of  the  first  New  York  Grand  Council  in 
1807,  an  organization  that,  so  far  as  we  can 
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see,  was  mainly  gotten  up  to  afford  an  air  of 
regularity  to  the  peddling  of  degrees.  In 
1810,  when  the  Gourgas  and  Cerncau  dispute 
was  "on,"  Lownds  started  the  **Columbian 
Council  of  Royal  Master  Masons."  Cross, 
who  seems  to  have  become  as  great  a  peddler 
of  degrees  as  Jacobs,  began  conferring  the 
Select  Master's  degree  in  1817.  In  1823  Co- 
lumbian Grand  Council  constituted  itself  as 
the  guardian  of  the  degrees  in  New  York 
Stateand  issued  warrants  for  the  establishment 
of  Councils  not  only  within  its  bounds  but 
in  Ohio,  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere.  It 
subsided  in  the  Morgan  times,  but  was  ap- 
parently revived  after  the  storm.  In  1854, 
under  the  shelter  of  St.  John's  Grand  Lodge, 
another  Grand  Council  was  organized  and  the 
spectacle  of  Royal  and  Select  Masters  hailing 
from  different  camps  was  presented  until 
i860,  when  a  union  was  happily  effected. 
Since  then  harmony  and  peace  have  prevailed ; 
too  much  of  the  latter,  unfortunately,  for  the 
degrees  were  often  lost  sight  of  altogether 
and  it  seemed  as  if  all  attempts  at  preserving 
their  independent  control,  if  not  their  exem- 
plification, would  have  to  be  abandoned  sim- 
ply from  the  lack  of  interest  which  they  ex- 
cited in  the  Masonic  mind.  The  degrees  are 
essentially  intellectual  and  Masonic  workers 
know  how  difficult  it  is  to  preserve  the  in- 
terest of  the  brethren  generally  in  such  de- 
grees as  the  Fellowcraft  or  that  of  Most  Ex- 
cellent Master. 

We  cannot  follow  the  Grand  Council 
through  its  history  since  i860.  It  presents  a 
long,  dreary  flow  of  seemingly  unproductive 
labor  and  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that 
anything  like  success  has  been  achieved.  Of 
course  the  business  of  the  body  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  supervision  of  the  degrees  under 
its  charge  and  it  has  added  nothing  to  the 
general  history  of  Freemasonr\'  beyond  the 
lesson  it  teaches  of  the  pertinacity  with  which 
all  that  is  true  and  beautiful  holds  on  to  life 
and  survives,  if  it  does  not  surmount,  the 
tempest  and  the  storm.   So  far  as  we  can  un- 


derstand the  reports  submitted  to  the  last 
meeting  (1897)  of  the  Grand  Council  of  New 
York,  the  immediate  prospects  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  body  are  not  very  bright,  yet 
nowhere  do  we  detect  any  signs  of  faintheart- 
edness, any  sentiment  but  that  of  a  determined 
struggle  to  keep  upheld  the  banner  of  Cryptic 
Masonry  with  a  complete  assurance  that  at 
some  time  in  the  not  distant  future  a  turn 
in  the  tide  will  be  experienced  and  the  craft 
be  no  longer  struggling  in  the  breakers. 
There  is  plenty  of  life  in  the  grand  bark  and 
one  sign  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that 
during  the  year  mentioned  its  strength  in- 
creased by  134  members.  This  is  not  much, 
but  it  is  a  sign,  and  a  hopeful  one.  With 
twenty-seven  Councils  scattered  all  over  the 
State  there  is  at  least  the  nucleus  of  an  army 
which  is  ready  to  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  that  can  turn  the  present  some- 
what dreary  march  into  triumphal  pro- 
gress. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Cryptic  degrees  are  in- 
tellectual rather  than  spectacular  and  present 
nothing  to  attract  the  brethren  who  are  not 
thinkers.  Their  paucity  of  numbers  renders 
their  titles  at  present  of  little  value  to  those 
who  have  a  weakness  for  such  advancement, 
they  make  little  noise  in  the  Masonic  world, 
their  degrees  are  barren  of  commotion  and 
afford  no  scope  for  humor.  The  brethren  are 
not  infected  with  the  rage  for  costume,  they 
never  appear  on  parade,  and,  while  the  degrees 
have  a  long — and,  we  fear,  somewhat  dis- 
torted— history,  no  one  delves  into  it  with 
the  same  eager  interest  that  the  students  of, 
say,  the  Scottish  Rite,  have  delved  into  its 
troublous  and  appalling  archives.  At  the  same 
time  it  has  escaped  all  the  bitterness  of  con- 
troversy and  internal  strife.  Its  story  is  main- 
ly one  of  peace,  and  so,  when  the  tide  turns — 
as  turn  it  will — it  may  catch  the  breeze  of  pop- 
ular Masonic  approval  all  the  more  readily 
because  it  will  have  no  opposing  winds  to 
contend  against,  no  hidden  shoals  to  impede 
its  progress. 
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The  hope  of  Cryptic  Masonry  lies  in  ele- 
vating the  brethren  into  thinking  and  studious 
rather  than  into  parading,  post-prandial,  knife 
and  fork  degree  or  parrot-ritual  Masons. 
When  we  get  Masons  to  speculate  about  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  parts  of  the  insti- 
tution, rather  than  devote  themselves  to  its 
social  opportunities,  we  may  expect  to  hear 
of  the  revival  of  our  councils — but  not  be- 
fore. This  is  sufficiently  understood  by  the 
companions  in  the  various  councils.  In  the 
address  of  Grand  Master  John  F.  Baldwin  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Grand  Council  of  New 
York  in  1897,  the  following  significant  pas- 
age  occurs  in  connection  with  a  meeting  at 
Peekskill,  when  he  said  he  "listened  with  in- 
terest to  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent  address 
by  the  veteran  companion,  G.  Dickenson 
Bates,  the  subject  being  The  Needs  of  the 
Craft  for  a  Masonic  College  in  the  Empire 


State.'  The  advantage  to  the  craft  of  such 
an  institution  needs  no  argument.  In  the 
language  of  the  earnest  speakers  'Complete 
this  college  and  you  place  in  the  Masonic 
crown  the  largest,  the  brightest  and  the  best 
jewel  that  was  ever  set  there.'  He  also  said: 
The  zeal  of  this  enterprise  is  eating  me  up, 
yet  I  take  great  pleasure,  and  do  it  with 
cheerfulness,  in  subscribing  for  the  erection 
of  a  Masonic  college  $100  in  gold.'  "  Nothing 
could  hasten  the  advance  of  the  cryptic  de- 
grees more  than  the  establishment  of  such  an 
institution  and  toward  such  a  consummation 
the  best  energies  of  the  companions  of  the 
councils  should  be  directed.  Then  their  body 
would  not  only  be  benefited,  but  all  Masonry 
w^ould  feel  the  impulse,  and  its  success  would 
raise  the  entire  craft  to  a  higher  plane  of  in- 
fluence in  the  community  than  it  has  ever  yet 
enjoyed. 


Book  XII. 
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CHAPTER  L 


CHIVALRIC  MASONRY. 


I  HE  real  historian  of  Knights  Tem- 
plarism  in  the  State  of  New  York 
was  Robert  Macoy,  the  distin- 

I  guished  M^son  whose  name  has 
already  occurred  several  times  in  the  course 
of  this  work.  It  might  be  said  that  chivalric 
Masonry  was  his  own  particular  favorite  de- 
partment and  his  service  as  Recorder  of  the 
Grand  Commandery  of  the  State  from  1851 
until  his  death,  in  1894,  gave  him  abundant 
opportunity,  backed  by  his  own  natural  in- 
clination for  such  study,  for  inquiring  into  the 
history  and  tracing  the  progress  of  chivalric 
Masonry  in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  be- 
came, in  fact,  the  one  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Grand  En- 
campment for  1882  he  inserted  as  complete 
a  history,  so  far  as  the  State  was  concerned, 
of  Knights  Templarism,  and  as  anything  we 
should  write  would  necessarily  be  based  upon 
that  valuable  contribution  to  Masonic  history 
we  have  deemed  it  best  to  present  it  to  our 
readers.  It  is  somewhat  abridged,  so  far  as 
leaving  out  many  names  of  merely  local  and 
passing  interest  are  concerned,  and  here  and 
there  a  slight,  unimportant  change  has  been 
made,  but  practically  the  story  is  left  as  it 
was  presented  to  the  Sir  Knights  by  its  au- 
thor: 

We  are  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  tne 
introduction  of  the  Order  into  this  country  was 
brought  about  somewhat  in  this  wise:  That  a  few 
Sir  Knights,  having  received  the  order  in  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland,  and  having  emigrated  to  this 
country,  met  together  as  they  became  known  to  each 
other,  by  appointment,  in  a  secluded  place,  in  New 
York  and  other  parts  of  the  country;  and  after  test- 
ing each  other  by  the  best  evidence  in  their  posses- 
sion, organized  themselves  into  "Encampments"  or 


"Conclaves,"  and  assumed  control  of  "territorial 
jurisdiction,"  conferred  the  Orders,  elected  officers, 
issued  diplomas,  etc. 

For  the  present,  or  until  something  more  reliable 
than  any  "statement"  yet  presented  can  be  accepted, 
we  can  offer  nothing  better  as  authentic  history  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Order  of  Knights  Templar 
upon  this  continent.  Nor  do  we  deem  it  deroga- 
tory to  the  legitimacy  of  the  "transmission,"  or  of 
the  merits  of  the  system  of  Templarism,  to  admit 
these  conclusions.    During  the  early  period  of  the 


ROBERT  MACOY. 


institution  there  was  no  organized  body  that  pos- 
sessed absolute  authority  to  issue  warrants,  hence 
it  was  recognized  as  legal  for  any  number  of  Sir 
Knights,  having  the  inherent  right,  to  assemble 
in  a  secure  place,  apply  the  essential  tests  to  each 
other,  open  an  Encampment,  receive  petitions,  and 
create  Knights  Templar. 

In  fact,  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  during  the 
last  century,  the  assumed  prerogative  of  an  Eminent 
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Knight  Templar,  Sovereign  Grand  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, or  other  high  grade  Mason  has  been  fre- 
quently exercised  by  no  other  right  than  with  up- 
lifted hands,  or  glittering  sword,  and  potential  ex- 
clamation, "By  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  in 
me  vested,  I  dub  and  create  you  a  Knight  of  the 
Temple,"  etc.  This  was,  we  have  been  informed, 
a  common  and  oft-repeated  practice  of  making  Tem- 
plars in  former  times. 

Sir  Theo.  S.  Gourdin,  Commander  of  South 
Carolina  Encampment,  No.  i,  in  1855,  said:  "I 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain  at  what  neriod,  by 
what  authority,  and  under  what  particular  circum- 
stances, the  first  Encampment  was  established  in 
our  country."  Pennsylvania  proudly  claims  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  inaugurated  the  Orders  of 
Knighthood  in  the  United  States.  This  question 
must  be  settled  by  facts.  The  Keystone  State  insists 
that  Templarism  had  its  beginning  there  in  1793, 
and  that  the  first  Grand  Encampment  was  estab- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  May  12,  1797,  which  has 
rendered  "the  name  of  Pennsylvania  eternal  in  the 
annals  of  Templarism" — (vide  "Creigh's  History," 
page  29).  This  testimony  is  now  contradicted. 
Massachusetts,  from  recent  discoveries,  shows,  by 
the  records  of  St.  Andrew's  R.  A.  Chapter,  of  Bos- 
ton, that  on  the  28th  of  August,  1769,  "Brother  Wm. 
Davis  received  the  four  steps  (degrees)  of  Excellent, 
Super-Excellent,  Royal  Arch,  and  Knight  Tem- 
plar," and  that  that  body  continued  to  confer  the 
step  of  Knight  Templar  until  1797 — (vide,  "The 
Liberal  Freemason"  for  May,  i^i,  page  47). 
Charleston,  S.  C,  presents  her  claim  for  an  early 
existence  of  Templary;  that  an  Encampment  was 
established  in  that  city  in  1780,  but  offers  no  proof, 
except  an  old  seal  in  possession  of  some  one;  a 
great  fire  having  destroyed  their  records.  Balti- 
more, Md.,  is  tenacious  of  its  claim  to  antiquity  in 
Templarism,  and  gives  its  birth  in  that  city  in  1790, 
of  which  the  documentary  proofs  are  forthcoming; 
while  New  York,  ever  true  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice, produces  incontrovertible  evidence  that  Tem- 
plarism existed  and  flourished  in  the  city  of  New 
York  previous  to  1785 — (vide  old  newspapers  New 
York  city). 

Upon  whatever  authority  the  foregoing  state- 
ments are  predicated,  thev  do  not  relieve  the  pres- 
ent difficulty.  They  neither  furnish  the  facts,  nor 
aid  us  in  the  general  search  for  the  local  habitations 
of  our  Templar  Forefathers.  The  questions — 
Whence  did  they  come,  and  where  were  the  first 
Encampments  organized?  are  still  unsolved.  as 
there  are  reasonable  doubts  on  this  point,  we  must 
claim  for  New  York  the  honor  of  priority  and  orig- 
inal sovereignty,  "with  jurisdiction  belonoring  there- 
to," as  being  pure  in  legitimacy  as  any  jurisdiction 
in  the  United  States,  the  claims  of  others  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

There  were  (per  se)  no  Templar  associations 
authorized  to  grant  warrants  for  Encampments  at 
the  period  cited.  Sir  Knights  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  could,  and  probably  did  meet,  as  we 
have  said,  and  increased  their  numbers,  or  dignified 
their  worthy  companions  by  the  authority  of  "in- 
herent right,"  keeping  few  and  probably  no  records. 
Of  one  fact  we  are  certain,  viz.:  that  those  who  lived 
and  labored  in  the  days  referred  to  have  passed  to 
their  final  rest,  and  have  left  few  traces  behind. 


At  this  point  we  offer  some  interesting  and  valu- 
able conclusions  of  Sir  Knight  W.  J.  B.  MacLeod 
Moore,  the  Grand  Prior  of  Canada.  There  is  no 
writer  of  the  present  day  who  has  gone  more  pro- 
foundly into  the  subject  of  Templar  history  than 
Col.  Moore.  His  annual  addresses  to  the  Grand 
Priory  of  Canada  are  always  perused  with  interest. 
The  results  of  his  investigations,  his  readings  of 
the  old  records,  and  his  personal  experience  in  this 
department  of  Freemasonry,  never  fail  to  receive  a 
flattering  consideration  from  us  all. 

In  relation  to  the  connection  between  Masonic 
Templarism  and  that  Templarism  which  defended 
Christian  pilgrims,  and  fought  the  battles  of  the 
Cross,  here  are  some  of  Col.  Moore's  conclusions, 
excerpted  and  abbreviated  from  his  addresses: 

"Templary  in  Scotland  cannot  establish  any  other 
claim  than  that  which  England  and  Ireland  enjoy.'' 

"I  regard  our  Templary  not  as  a  degree  of  Ma- 
sonry, but  a  revival  of  the  Chivalric  Order,  pre- 
served with  Freemasonry  only  for  convenience  and 
security's  sake.  The  tradition  is,  that  at  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Templars  in  1313,  some  of  their  num- 
ber found  refuge  and  held  councils  in  the  society  of 
Freemasons,  and  that  those  meetings  are  repre- 
sented in  our  present  institution.  My  own  con- 
viction leads  to  the  correctness  of  this  tradition, 
for  there  does  not  appear  any  other  way  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  small  bodies  of  Templars  being 
attached  for  so  long  a  period  to  Masonic  Lodges, 
except  the  theory  that  some  of  the  Knights  sought 
Masonic  protection  as  above." — 1873. 

"There  appears  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that 
the  Templar  Order  was  never  entirely  suppressed. 
Its  legitimacy  was  preserved  by  its  connection  with 
the  Masonic  Society." — 1874. 

"The  reason  why  so  little  is  known  of  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Templars  by  the  Freemasons  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  none  but  Masons  could 
then  join  the  Order,  and  they  preser\'ed  the  strict- 
est secrecy  concerning  everything  Masonic.  But 
when  Freemasonry  took  a  high  and  strong  position 
in  England,  the  fact  of  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Templars  became  public." — 1875. 

"The  animosity  that  sprang  up  in  the  Romish 
church  against  Masonry  in  the  last  century,  may 
have  been  occasioned  by  their  discovery  that  their 
old  antagonist,  the  Temple  Order,  was  perpetu- 
ated in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  Masonic  Order." 
—1876. 

"In  former  times  there  were  two  separate  classes 
of  Knighthood,  the  earliest  (now  extinct)  originated 
with  the  Crusaders,  being  independent  military  fra- 
ternities, which  the  modern  Templars  represent. 
The  second  class,  or  titular  Knighthood,  established 
long  afterwards  by  Royal  authority,  still  survives, 
and  is  a  distinction  of  high  honor,  resting  in  the 
hands  of  Sovereigns,  granted  for  distinguished  serv- 
ices to  the  State. 

"Masonry  has  no  power,  nor  ever  had,  of  con- 
ferring Knighthood;  the  only  authority  for  so  doing 
is  a  self-constituted  one,  in  imitation  of  the  early 
practices  of  Chivalry,  which  authorized  one  Knieht 
to  create  another  by  giving  the  accolade  to  anv 
worthy  aspirant. 

"With  respect  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  Tem- 
plar Order  with  Freemasonry,  all  the  evidence  that 
can  be  collected  tends  to  show  that  in  the  middle. 
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if  not  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  Knights  Templar  Order  was  in  possession  of  the 
English  Masonic  body,  ♦  ♦  ♦  but  that  the  old 
Knightly  fraternities  were  in  nowise  Masonic." — 
1878. 

"My  views  with  respect  to  the  connection  of  the 
Templar  Order  with  Freemasonry  have  been  consid- 
erably modified.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  learned 
author  of  *A  Concise  History  of  the  Templar  Or- 
der,' that  Templary  never  found  shelter  in  the 
Masonic  body,  for  he  holds  that  speculative  Masonry 
did  not  exist  until  the  time  of  Elias  Ashmole.  I 
think  in  the  early  days  of  the  Temnlars  there  was  a 
connection  between  Freemasonry  and  Templarism, 
and  that  in  erecting  their  houses  and  their  precep- 
tories  they  employed  the  Freemasons,  whose  chief 
patrons  were  the  Benedictine  Monks.  Now  these 
monks  were  the  same  who  had  drawn  up  the  Rule 
for  the  Templars,  and  this  affinity  probably  tended 
to  promote  a  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  Templars 
at  the  time  of  their  persecution.  No  doubt  the 
Freemasons  were  proud  to  assist  men  who  had  be- 
longed to  an  Order  so  famous  as  the  Templars, 
and  who  are  still  capable  of  rendering  themselves 
useful  to  the  secret  Fraternity  of  Builders,  whose 
intercourse  with  people  of  various  nations,  views, 
and  beliefs,  disposed  them  to  offer  shelter  to  a  body 
of  men  persecuted  for  the  more  liberal  opinions  they 
had  entertained  in  advance  of  the  age.  By  this  con- 
nection, the  usages  and  ceremonies  of  the  Temolar 
Order  were  preserved  from  complete  annihilation." 
—1880. 

Passing  from  these  considerations,  which  are 
of  a  general  historical  character,  and  sketching  the 
origin  and  prog^ress  of  the  Order  as  it  has  been 
diffused  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  we  still  en- 
counter the  difficulty  of  discovering  the  precise  date 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Order  of  Knights  Tem- 
plar into  this  State — the  grand  object  of  our  in- 
vestigation. In  proof  of  the  incoherent  condition 
of  the  Order  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  we 
quote  from  the  records  of  the  Grand  Encampment 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  its  organization  in 
June,  1814.  Sir  Elias  Hicks,  the  Grand  Orator  of 
the  day,  on  that  occasion,  said: 

"The  numerous  Encampments  of  Knights  Tem- 
plars now  existing  within  this  State,  being  self- 
created  bodies,  are  consequently  governed  by  their 
own  private  and  individual  laws,  acknowledging  no 
superior  authority,  because,  in  fact,  none  heretofore 
existed.  A  longer  continuance  of  this  state  of 
things  could  not  but  be  productive  of  ill  conse- 
quences, inasmuch  as  it  was  to  be  apprehended  that 
these  sorts  of  unconstitutional  associations,  so  rap- 
idly increasing  in  number,  would,  sooner  or  later, 
have  lessened,  if  not  entirely  destroyed,  that  com- 
manding respect  due  to  so  dignified  a  degree  as  that 
of  Knight  Templar.  The  want  of  a  superior  author- 
ity, which  alone  can  regulate  and  preserve  order 
in  the  proceedings  of  subordinate  Encampments, 
not  only  might  have  induced  such  isolated  corps  to 
encroach  upon  prerogatives  not  their  own,  but  must 
have  ended  in  producing  some  serious  misunder- 
standing among  themselves,  thereby  occasioning 
a  schism  equally  injurious  to  the  prosperity  and  the 
glory  of  exalted  Masonry." 

In  our  examination  of  the  old  newspapers  dur- 
ing the  last  century,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  we 


copy  the  following  from  the  Independent  Journal, 
Wednesday,  Dec.  28,  1785: 

"The  anniversary  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  was 
yesterday  celebrated  with  the  most  respectful  defer- 
ence and  splendor,  by  the  brethren  of  every  Lodge 
of  the  ancient  and  truly  honorable  society  of  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons  in  this  city,  and  by  great 
numbers  of  very  respectable  gentlemen  from  several 
European  nations. 

"A  numerous  and  well-conducted  procession 
moved  about  12  o'clock  through  the  principal 
streets,  with  the  insignia  of  their  several  ranks,  to 
St.  George's  chapel  (this  building  was  located  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  Beekman  and  Cliff  streets), 
in  the  following  order: 

Tyler.  Tyler. 
KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS. 
Lodges. 
Grand  Lodge. 
KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS. 

"Rev.  Mr.  Beach  preached  an  excellent  sermon, 
adapted  to  the  solemn  occasion;  after  which  the 
charity  children  performed  a  hymn,  with  great  in- 
fluence on  the  passions  of  the  audience;  after  which 
the  brethren  retired  to  their  several  Lodges,  dined, 
and  passed  the  evening  very  agreeably." 

While  the  members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity 
celebrated  the  natal  days  of  their  patron  saints,  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  the 
Sir  Knights,  as  a  body,  seldom  appeared  in  public. 

A  few  years  later,  the  following  notice  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Daily  Gazette,  June  25,  1789: 

"Yesterday  being  the  anniversary  festivd  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  the  same  was  celebrated  by  the 
ancient  and  honorable  Society  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  in  this  city.  A  number  of  Lodges  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  this  State,  met 
at  the  Coffee-house  (corner  of  Wall  and  Water 
streets),  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  went  in 
grand  procession  to  St.  Paul's  Chapel  (Broadway, 
between  Vesey  and  Fulton  streets),  in  the  following 
order: 

[Here  follow  the  officers  and  members  of  several 
Lodges,  officers  and  members  of  the  Grand  Lodge, 
with  columns  of  Knights  Templars  surrounding 
them,  thus  making  three  sides  of  a  square.  To  do 
this  there  must  have  been  not  less  than  fifty  men 
in  each  column,  or  more  than  one  hundred  in  all, 
in  Templar  uniform.] 

"A  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beach. 
After  the  exercises  at  the  chapel,  the  brethren  re- 
turned in  like  order  to  the  Grand  Lodge  room  in 
the  Coffee-house,  and  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.  sat  down  to 
an  entertainment  at  the  City  tavern." 

The  editor  thus  comments  upon  the  spectacle: 

"This  Order,  consecrated  to  benevolence,  has  had 
on  its  rolls  the  most  distinguished  characters  of 
society;  and  on  this  occasion  manv  members  of 
Congress  and  other  characters  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion, were  seen  in  this  philanthropic  band.  The  day 
was  spent  with  that  harmony  and  order  which  ever 
distinguish  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

"To  the  true  children  of  sentiment  and  benevo- 
lence the  distresses  of  the  unfortunate  are  never 
forgotten,  and  in  the  festivities  of  this  day  the  sor- 
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rows  of  the  confined  debtors  were  remembered  by 
this  society,  and  a  handsome  collection  was  sent 
to  them  by  direction  of  the  Grand  Lodge." 

The  organization  here  referred  to  was  known  as 
"Old  Encampment,"  *'Grand  Encampment,"  and 
sometimes  as  "Morton's  Encampment,"  of  which 
Gen.  Jacob  Morton  was  for  many  years  Grand  Mas- 
ter. The  date  and  circumstances  under  which  this 
Encampment  was  established  are  not  definitely 
known  to  us.  The  general  belief  is  that  this  was 
the  body  of  Knights  Templar  that  participated  in  me 
celebrations  of  St.  John's  day,  December  27,  1785, 
June  24,  1789  and  1795.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  in  this  city,  and  particularly 
among  Templars,  there  was  a  decided  aversion  to 
the  publication  of  the  affairs  of  the  Order  in  the 
public  papers.  Hence  the  absence  of  information 
from  that  source.  The  first  published  list  we  find 
was  in  1796,  when  the  officers  were  Jacob  Morton, 
Grand  Master;  John  Abrams,  Gen.;  Martin  Hoff- 
man, Capt.-Gen.  In  1798  the  officers  were  Jacob 
Morton,  G.  M.;  John  Abrams,  Gen.;  Andrew  Smith, 
C.  Gen.;  Nicholas  G.  Carmer,  Std.  Br.,  and  William 
Richardson,  Sec.  In  1799  and  1800,  with  the  same 
Master,  were  Andrew  Smith,  Gen.;  Peter  Irving, 
C.  Gen.;  and  John  Jacob  Astor.  Sec,  Richardson 
having  been  made  Scribe.  From  1801  to  1806  the 
officers,  with  little  alteration,  were  General  Jacob 
Morton,  G.  M.:  Peter  Irving,  Gen.;  Wm.  Cutting, 
C.  Gen.;  John  J.  Astor,  Treas.;  Edward  W.  Laight, 
Aid-de-Camp;  N.  G.  Carmer.  Std.  Br.;  John 
Bleecker  and  John  H.  Moore,  Commissaries;  Ben- 
jamin Jones,  Sentinel.  In  1806  the  prefix  "Grand" 
appears  before  the  word  "Encampment,"  and  Sam- 
uel Jones  as  Captain-General. 

In  1807  a  change  of  officers  was  made,  except 
Grand  Master  Morton;  Samuel  Jones  became  Gen.; 
Peter  Irving,  Capt.-Gen.;  Alex.  S.  Glass,  Std.  Br.; 
John  Speyer,  Aid,  and  Ezra  Weeks.  Treasurer. 

The  Stated  Meetings  were  held  on  the  fourth 
Friday  of  March,  June,  September  and  December. 
The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
when  the  election  and  installation  of  officers  took 
place.  On  that  day.  between  the  hours  of  12  and  i 
o'clock,  a  moral  discourse  was  delivered  by  the 
Grand  Master,  or  bv  a  Sir  Knight  deputed  by  him 
for  the  purpose,  in  the  Encampment  room,  at 
which  discourse  all  Master  Masons  were  invited  to 
be  present. 

Little  is  known  of  this  Encampment  after  1807, 
and  in  1810  it  passed  out  of  sight.  In  1815  Gen. 
Jacob  Morton  was  admitted  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Grand  Encampment. 

For  some  time  previous  to  1790  a  body  of  Knights 
Templar,  known  as  St.  Peter's  Encampment,  flour- 
ished in  the  city  of  New  York.  Its  source  of  au- 
thority we  have  been  unable  to  discover,  except  that 
it  was  an  offshoot  from  several  of  the  self-consti- 
tuted bodies  that  then  existed  in  the  citv.  Its 
officers  in  1799  were  John  West,  Grand  Master; 
Thos.  Megary,  Gen.;  Alex.  Stewart.  Caot.-Gen. :  T. 
H.  Kennedv.  Thos.  Holmes,  Robt.  Steele.  Std. 
Bearers.  The  same  officers  appeared  in  1800-01. 
When  this  Encampment  ceased  its  operations  we 
are  not  informed. 

The  early  Encampments  were  distinguished  by 
name  only.  At  a  later  period  a  numerical  designa- 
tion was  appended  in  addition  to  the  title. 


Rising  Sun  Encampment,  No.  i,  of  which  much 
of  a  contradictory  character  has  been  said  and 
written  of  its  origin,  progress,  and  death,  was  es- 
tablished in  the  city  of  New  York  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century,  by  a  number  of  Knights  of 
the  R.  S.  H.  R.  A.  C.  (the  signification  of  these 
initials  we  are  unable  to  g^ve).  It  has  been  stated 
that  this  Encampment  subsequently  became  Colum- 
bian Encampment,  No.  i.  This  statement  cannot 
be  correct,  because  Columbian  was  known  for  sev- 
eral years  without  a  number  (the  custom  in  former 
years),  and  subsequently  was  known  as  No.  5,  which 
numerical  designation  was  held  until  in  the  redistri- 
bution of  numbers  by  the  Grand  Encampment  in 
1823,  when  Columbian  was  awarded  No.  i.  Doubt- 
less several  Sir  Knights  of  Rising  Sun  assisted  in 
organizing  Columbian  Encampment  No.  5;  besides, 
the  two  Encampments  had  co-existence  for  several 
years.  Rising  Sun  Encampment  passed  away  about 
181 7.  This  Encampment  was  not  recognized  by  the 
Grand  Encampment  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Rising  Sun  Encampment,  No.  i,  was  represented 
in  the  Convention  of  Knights  Templar  which  met 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  15th  day  of  February,  1814, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Grand  Encampment 
of  Knights  Templar  in  Pennsylvania.  It  received 
a  Charter  of  Recognition  May  3,  1814,  from  the 
Grand  Encampment  of  Pennsylvania.  By  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  Body  they  were  accountable  for 
their  proceedings  to,  and  bound  to  acquiesce  in, 
the  regulations  of  the  first  regular  Grand  Encamp- 
ment of  the  State  or  the  United  States  that  should 
be  formed.  This  Encampment  conferred  the  de- 
grees of  Ark,  Mark,  Mediterranean  Pass,  Red  Cross, 
Knight  Templar,  and  Malta.  The  following  were 
the  first  officers:  James  McDonald,  M.  E.  H.  P.; 
William  B.  Hatfield,  E.  G.  Master;  William  Cowan, 
Capt.-Gen.;  Michael  Rafferty,  Gen.;  James  Mc- 
Conkey,  G.  Stand.  B.;  Dr.  Stephen  D.  Beekman, 
G.  Sword  B.;  James  McComb,  Rec;  Peter  Dob. 
Treas.;  Lewis  Weaver,  Sentinel.  Besides  these  it 
had  a  Court  of  Inquiry  of  five  Sir  Knights,  in  like 
manner  as  had  "Old  Encampment." 

In  1809  the  same  officers  were  elected,  except  that 
Elias  Dob  was  chosen  E.  Gr.  Master,  and  Thomas 
Lownds  was  his  successor  in  1810.  In  1812,  the  of- 
ficers were  Dr.  Stephen  D.  Beekman,  First  Chief 
or  H.  P.;  M.  Hughes.  E.  G.  Master:  Archibald  Bull, 
Capt.-Gen.:  Wm.  Harrison.  St.  Bearer:  M.  Rafferty. 
Gen.;  H.  Willct,  Treas.:  J.  McDonald,  Recorder; 
.Artemus  Brookins,  Herald;  Lewis  Weaver,  Senti- 
nel. 

May  3,  1814.  Elias  Dob  was  elected  E.  Gr.  Master, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Grand 
Encampment  of  Pennsylvania  to  procure  a  warrant 
of  Recognition. 

Flias  Dob  was  re-elected  Grand  Master  in  1815; 
on  May  17,  1817,  Samuel  Maverick  was  elected  l£. 
Gr.  Master,  and  was  representative  to  Gr.  Encamp- 
ment at  Philadelphia  on  the  13th  of  June. 

What  has  been  herein  stated  pertaining  to  Jacob 
Morton's  "Old  Encampment."  "St.  Peter's  En- 
campment," and  that  of  "Rising  Sun,"  up  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  New 
York  State.  181 4,  is  obtained  from  a  perfect  set  of 
the  City  Directories  of  New  York  from  the  year 
1785.  Their  evidence  in  our  Courts  is  esteemed 
most  highly.    The  population  of  the  city  was  com- 
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paratively  small  during  that  period,  and  the  "Di- 
rectory" was  an  annual  compendium  and  depository 
of  all  such  information.  Nevertheless,  "Jerusalem 
Encampment,"  which  is  mentioned  in  "Webb's  Mon- 
itor of  1802,  is  not  spoken  of  in  the  Directories  un- 
less it  was  St.  Peter's,"  which  is  recorded  in  1799 
to  1802,  and  to  which  Webb  does  not  refer. 

181 6— June  20,  and  continuing  several  days.  Rep- 
resentatives from  eight  Encampments  and  one 
Council  met  in  convention  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
when  they  organized  the  General  Grand  Encamp- 
ment, Knights  Templar,  of  the  United  States.  In 
this  convention  were  representatives  from  three  En- 
campments located  in  the  State  of  New  York,  viz.: 
Temple,  of  Albany;  Montgomery,  of  Stillwater; 
and  Ancient  (a  title  not  before  known  to  Templar 
history),  of  New  York  City. 

1822,  and  for  several  years  previous,  there  were 
bodies  of  Knights  Templar  located  at  Salem  and 
Granville,  Washington  county,  and  Stillwater,  Sara- 
toga county,  claiming  to  hold  warrants  from  the 
"Grand  Encampment  of  England,  RandclifTe,  G.  C. 
N.,"  bearing  date  1803. 

As  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  the  present  gen- 
eration, the  following  document  (warrant)  is  in- 
serted to  show  the  quality  of  authority  on  which 
the  fratres  of  former  days  acted: 

RANDCLIFFE,  G.  C.  N.  [Seal] 
Wm.  Jones,  G.  J.    Robert  Gill,  A.  G.  C.  N.,  G.  S. 
Mason's  Lodge, 
No.  2. 

A  Grand  Warrant  granted  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  United  States  of  America,  to  be  held  at  New 
York  or  elsewhere.  We  do  hereby  authorize  and 
empower  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  Brother  Isaac 
Moseley,  M.  D.,  Past  Acting  Grand  Master,  Rev. 
Samuel  Peters,  LL.  D.,  and  Stephen  Thorn,  Esq., 
of  Granville,  county  of  Washington,  State  of  New 
York,  from  this  time  to  assemble  and  hold  Lodges 
in  all  the  Superior  degrees  and  Sections  in  Masonry 
above  Symbolic,  except  that  part  of  the  Royal 
Arch,  as  acknowledged  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  under 
this  Grand  Warrant  at  New  York,  or  elsewhere, 
on  all  lawful  occasions  and  reasonable  times,  to 
make  and  install  Masons  in  all  Superior  degrees 
above  Craft  Masonry,  except  the  Royal  Arch.  Pro- 
vided the  above  brothers  pay  a  due  respect  thereto. 
Otherwise  this  Grand  Warrant  to  be  of  no  force 
or  virtue. 

Given  under  our  hand  and  seal  this  fifth  day  of 
September.  1803.  and  for  Masonry  5803,  and  the  year 
after  the  flood,  3355. 

(Signatures  not  legible.) 

The  few  foregoing  facts  and  statements,  collected 
from  a  wide  and  by  no  means  thoroughly  explored 
field,  are  diffidently  offered  as  a  slight  and  earnest 
contribution  to  the  settlement  of  an  interesting 
subject,  in  the  hope  that  other  and  more  competent 
laborers  may  be  induced  to  give  their  efforts  to  the 
discovery  of  further  information,  and  thus  aid  in 
dissipating  the  uncertainty  that  surrounds  the  ques- 
tion of  the  beginning  of  the  Order  of  Knights  Tem- 
plar in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  of  its 
introduction  into  the  State  of  New  York. 


But  whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist  on 
rival  claims  to  original  authority,  first  establish- 
ment, or  inherent  right,  let  us  hope  that  all  will 
unite  in  the  grand  effort  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and 
when  found  sustain  it  in  its  full  integrity,  that  the 
facts  may  be  transmitted  to  future  generations  as 
true  and  unsullied  as  the  bright  and  God-like  prin- 
ciples of  the  Noble  and  Magnanimous  Order  of 
Knights  Templar. 

Here  follows  a  brief  account  of  the  origm,  prog- 
ress and  development  of  the  several  Encampments 
(Commanderies),  in  the  State  of  New  York,  gath- 
ered from  the  best  sources  at  our  command. 

GRAND  ENCAMPMENT  OF  THE  STATE  Or 
NEW  YORK. 

The  Grand  Encampment  of  Knights  Templars 
and  Appendant  Orders  for  the  State  of  New  York, 
regularly  constituted  by  the  Sov.  Grand  Consistory 
of  the  Chiefs  of  Exalted  Masonry  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  its  Territories  and  Dependen- 
cies, sitting  in  New  York. 

This  day,  the  i8th  of  the  4th  month,  A.  L.  5814, 
answering  to  June,  A.  D.  1814,  and  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Order  of  Knights  Templars,  the  696th  year,  a 
competent  number  of  Sir  Knights,  being  agreeably 
to  notice,  assembled  at  the  place  assigned  for  their 
deliberations,  this  Grand  Encampment  was  opened 
with  all  due  form  and  becoming  solemnity: — Bro. 
Jonathan  Schieffelin  officiating  as  Thrice  Illustrious 
Grand  Master,  James  B.  Durand  as  Senior  Warden, 
and  Toussaint  Midy  as  Junior  Warden. 

The  object  of  this  meeting  was  next  announced 
by  the  Thrice  111.  Grand  Master,  to  be  that  of  hear- 
ing the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  for  the 
special  purpose  of  drafting  Constitutional  Laws. 

Whereupon  the  Grand  Orator  delivered  a  short, 
but  animated  discourse,  in  which  he  gave  a  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  foundation  of  the  Order  of 
Knights  Templars.  And  in  order  to  perpetuate 
the  motives  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  this 
Grand  Encampment  as  the  groundwork  of  future 
operations  in  this  branch  of  Freemasonry,  he  gave, 
a  concise  account  of  the  proceedings  and  the  cere- 
monial that  took  place  at  its  foundation  by  the  Sov. 
Grand  Consistory  of  Chiefs  of  Exalted  Masonry 
for  the  United  States  of  America,  its  Territories  and 
Dependencies,  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1 81 4. 

Accordingly,  the  Sov.  Grand  Consistory,  fully 
impressed  with  the  necessity  and  importance  of  this 
subject,  did  at  that  session  of  the  22d  day  of  Jan- 
uary, A.  D.  1814,  as  aforesaid.  Decree  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  the  establishment  of  a  Grand  Encamp- 
ment of  Knights  Templars  and  Appendant  Orders 
for  the  State  of  New  York,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  its  formation  by  choosing  the  Grand  Of- 
ficers thereof,  when  the  majority  of  votes  then 
cast  proving  in  favor  of 

De  Witt  Clinton,  for  Thrice  111.  Grand  Master. 

Martin  Hoffman,  for  Grand  Genenilissimo. 

John  W.  Mulligan,  for  Grand  Captain-General. 

James  B.  Durand,  for  Grand  Senior  Warden. 

Jacob  Schieffelin.  for  Grand  Junior  Warden. 

Elias  Hicks,  for  Grand  Orator. 

Anthony  Rainetaux,  for  Grand  Recorder. 

Joseph  Gouin,  for  Grand  Treasurer. 

Jonathan  Schieffelin.  for  Grand  Marshal.  ^ 
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They  were  accordingly  installed  into  their  re- 
spective offices,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Grand 
Encampment  of  Knights  Templar  and  Appendant 
Orders  for  the  State  of  New  York  was  next  pro- 
claimed in  ample  form. 

A  constitution  for  the  government  of  Grand  and 
Subordinate  Encampments  was  then  adopted,  the 
first  section  of  which  defined  who  should  be  otticers 
and  members  thereof,  viz. :  the  Grand  Officers  and 
members  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Grand  Insnect- 
ors  General  of  the  thirty-third  degree,  the  Grand 
Officers  and  members  of  the  Sov.  Grand  Consistory, 
and  all  Past  Thrice  Illustrious  Grand  Masters, 
Grand  Generalissimos  and  Captains  General,  to- 
gether with  the  Grand  Master,  Generalissimo  and 
Captain  General  of  all  Subordinate  chartered  En- 
campments, and  one  delegate  from  each  independ- 
ent Council  of  Knights  of  the  Red  Cross. 

The  officers  of  a  Subordinate  Encampment  shall 
consist  of  a  Grand  Master,  a  Generalissimo,  Cap- 
tain General,  Senior  Warden,  Junior  Warden,  Or- 
ator, Treasurer,  Recorder,  Standard  Bearer,  Herald 
and  Watch. 

The  jurisdiction  extended  to  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory wherein  there  was  no  Grand  Encampment 
regularly  established.  The  other  articles  and  sec- 
tions are  much  the  same  as  usually  compose  docu- 
ments of  this  character. 

From  its  organization  to  the  present  (sixty-eight 
years),  the  Grand  Encampment  of  this  State  has 
held  its  annual,  and  frequently  special  conclaves 
with  notable  regularity,  under  favorable  and  vary- 
ing circumstances,  transacting  its  business  regularly, 
electing  and  installing  its  officers,  and  performing 
such  other  duties  as  of  right  belonged  thereto* 
Space,  even  for  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  various 
important  measures  which  have  been  enacted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Order  in  this  jurisdiction,  can  not 
well  be  afforded  in  this  compendium. 

At  no  time  during  its  long  existence,  and  es- 
pecially while  the  Anti-Masonic  crusade  flourished 
with  its  rancorous  malignancy,  did  the  fratres  of  the 
Grand  Encampment  falter  in  their  fraternal  devotion 
to  the  Order,  or  neglect  an  important  duty  imposed 
whereby  the  institution  might  be  benefited. 
When  men  of  great  repute  in  civil  and  political  lite 
could  not  withstand  the  shock  of  unjust  demands, 
unrestrained  opposition  and  falsehood,  the  founders 
of  this  Grand  body  and  their  immediate  successors, 
who  have  long  since  ''passed  through  nature  to 
eternity,"  adhered  boldly  and  triumphantly  to  the 
noble  cause  they  had  espoused.  To  them  is  justly 
due  our  acknowledgments  of  gratitude  for  uphold- 
ing and  protecting  our  standard  through  the  fierce 
struggle  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism. 

During  the  sixty-eight  years  of  its  active  service. 
58  warrants  for  the  establishment  of  Subordinate 
bodies  have  been  granted,  of  which  54  are  now  in 
existence,  with  a  total  membership  of  6.596. 

Columbian  Commandery.  No.  i.  City  of  New 
York. — Of  the  origin  of  this  ancient  body  we  can 
find  nothing  satisfactory:  our  first  information  dat- 
ing back  to  its  organization  as  Columbian  Encamp- 
ment, No.  I.  December  i,  1810.  which  was  some  four 
years  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  Grand  En- 
campment of  this  State,  to  which,  at  its  conclave  of 
181 5,  Columbian  petitioned  for  admission,  and  from 
which  it  received  a  warrant  as  Columbian  Encamp- 


ment, No.  5,  bearing  date  February  4,  18 16,  signed 
by  De  Witt  Clinton,  M.  Em.  Grand  Master;  Mar- 
tin Hoffman,  111.  Dep.  Gr.  Master;  John  W.  Mulli- 
gan, 111.  Gr.  Gen'mo;  Ezra  Ames,  111.  Gr.  Cant. 
Gen.;  James  Durand,  111.  Gr.  Senior  Warden; 
Jonathan  SchiefTelin,  111.  Gr.  Junior  Warden;  Joseph 
Gouin,  111.  Gr.  Treasurer,  authorizing  and  empow- 
ering Thomas  Lownds  to  be  the  first  111.  Gr.  Master; 
John  Telfair  to  be  the  first  Generalissimo,  and  Ger- 
rit  Morgan  to  be  the  first  Captain  General,  who, 
with  balance  of  officers,  elected  and  anoointed,  were 
invested  with  full  power  to  constitute  Knights  of  the 
Red  Cross,  dub  Knights  Templar,  create  Knights  of 
Malta,  and  to  install  Knights  of  the  Christian  Mark 
and  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

The  old  warrant,  seal  of  1810,  and  records  from 
1826  to  1862,  the  Commandery  again  became  pos- 
sessed of  in  1878,  through  the  decease  of  Robert  B. 
Atterbury.  After  due  process  of  law  (aided  by  ir'ctcr 
Forrester,  Edward  M.  L.  Ehlers,  G.  W.  Millar  and 
James  McGee),  the  party  who  held  them  when  Em. 
Sir  Kt.  Atterbury  departed  this  life,  was  compelled 
to  deliver  them  over  to  their  rightful  owners. 

On  examination  of  the  returns  on  file  in  the  office 
of  the  Grand  Recorder,  and  documents  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Recorder  of  Columbian  Commandery, 
together  with  information  gleaned  from  old  City 
Directories,  and  other  sources,  we  find  that  con- 
claves were  held  in  St.  John's  Hall  (of  which  111. 
Thomas  Lownds  was  proprietor),  at  8  Frankfort 
street,  as  far  back  as  1813-1814,  on  second  Thursdays 
of  May,  August.  November,  and  February,  and  con- 
stitutional meetings  on  Good  Friday  and  Trinity 
Sunday.  In  addition  to  the  officers  of  the  ^resent 
day,  there  were  an  Orator,  a  Conductor  and  a  Her- 
ald. 

1815-16. — The  place  of  meeting  was  changed  to 
Masonic  Hall.  55  Nassau  street.  Sir  Robert  Em- 
met was  the  Generalissimo.  At  the  Annual  Con- 
clave of  the  Grand  Encampment  in  1816.  P.  G.  C. 
Thomas  Lownds  was  selected  as  the  delegate  of 
the  Grand  body  to  represent  its  interests  at  a  con- 
vention to  be  liolden  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  General  Grand  Encampment  of 
the  United  States. 

An  appended  page  in  tabular  form  presents  the 
first  four  officers  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
them  from  1810  to  date  (1882). 

1824. — December. — The  Grand  Encam*^ment 
changed  the  numerical  designation  of  Columbian 
Encampment.  No.  5.  to  Columbian  Encampment. 
No.  I.  An  important  event  occurred  during  i.*iis 
year  respecting  Templar  and  National  history. 
August,  1824.  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  as  the  <mest 
of  the  nation,  arrived  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Among  the  Encampment's  officers  and  members 
were  many  prominent  and  influential  men  in  civil 
and  military  walks  tof  life.  The  chief  officer  of 
this  Encampment  conceived  the  idea  of  honoring 
this  distinguished  man  and  Mason  by  creating  him 
a  Knight  Temolar.  With  this  intention  in  view  he 
waited  on  Lafayette.  The  meeting  was  a  cordial 
and  pleasant  one:  the  Encampment's  wish  was  ex- 
pressed and  accepted,  he  consenting  to  be  present 
and  receive  the  Orders.  It  so  happened  that  the 
chief  officer  of  Morton's  Encampment.  No.  4,  who 
was  alike  a  prominent  and  influential  gentleman, 
also  became  imbued  with  the  same  spirit,  and  laid 
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siege  and  claim,  and  quite  a  controversy  took  nlace, 
culminating  in  Morton  meeting  in  conjunction  with 
Columbian,  at  an  afternoon  session,  specially  called, 
notices  being  sent  to  Sir  Knights  by  Sir  A.  B.  Havs, 
Recorder  of  Columbian,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  assemblage  of  prominent  Sir  Knights,  Gen. 
Lafayette  was  created  a  Knight  Templar  in  full 
form.  The  punch  bowls  used  on  the  occasion  of  the 
banquet,  and  from  which  the  distinguished  Sir 
Knight  drank,  are  now  in  possession  of  this  Com- 
mandery,  and  can  be  seen  at  the  banauets  of  its 
regular  conclaves.  They  are  imported  bowls  of 
the  period,  appropriately  decorated  with  Masonic 
emblems.  They  were  carefully  treasured  through 
these  many  years  by  Sir  A.  B.  Hays,  who,  on  his 
re-entre  to  Columbian  several  years  since,  returned 
them  to  the  **01d  Guard."  In  the  succeeding  year, 
1825,  George  Washington  Lafayette  (son  of  the 
Marquis)  and  M.  Levasseur  (both  of  whom  had 
accompanied  the  Marquis  on  his  visit)  were 
knighted  in  this  Encampment.  This  being  a  dis- 
puted matter  for  years  past  between  Morton  and 
Columbian  Encampments,  it  was  our  intention  to 
have  allowed  the  matter  to  rest  without  notice  in 
this  sketch:  but  in  our  researches,  such  uncontra- 
dictable  facts,  statements  of  eye-witnesses,  and  rec- 
ords have  presented  themselves  that  our  natural 
pride  of  priority  in  the  welfare  of  Columbian  would 
not  permit  us  to  allow  so  important  an  event  in  its 
history  to  have  passed  into  further  doubt  and  ob- 
scurity. 

1826. — A  resolution  was  adopted  presenting  each 
P.  Em.  Commander  of  this  body,  together  with  the 
widow  of  P.  Gr.  Commander  Thomas  Lownds  witli 
a  piece  of  plate  to  the  value  of  fifty  dollars. 

June  23,  of  this  year,  Sir  Robert  B.  Folger  was 
received  and  constituted  a  Red  Cross  Knight.  Co- 
lumbian, No.  I,  and  Morton,  No.  4,  working  in  con- 
junction, and  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month  he  was 
created  a  Knight  Templar.  We  refer  to  this  for 
the  purpose  of  remarking  that  he  and  Sir  Robert 
A.  Robertson  (among  the  older  members)  are  the 
only  Sir  Knights  who  are  known  to  us  to  be  now 
(1882)  living. 

September  i. — Columbian.  No.  i.  in  conjunction 
with  Morton.  No.  4,  aonropriated  an  amount  suffi- 
cient for  the  fitting  up  of  a  Chamber  of  Reflection, 
and  on  the  22d.  again  met  in  conjunction  with  Mor- 
ton. No.  4.  and  conferred  the  orders  of  Knights  of 
Christian  Mark  and  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  hour  of 
meeting  durin|[  the  winter  was  6:30  p.  m.  Fees  for 
the  orders  were  twenty  dollars,  and  annual  dues 
fifty  cents. 

1826-27  were  exceedingly  successful  years;  har- 
mony prevailed,  and  the  records  show  there  was 
an  abundance  of  good  men  added  to  the  ranks.  The 
exchequer,  when  balanced  at  the  expiration  of  the 
Templar  year,  showed  a  considerable  remainder, 
with  all  claims  liquidated. 

1828. — P.  G.  Commander  Samuel  Maverick,  of 
Rising  Sun  Encampment,  No.  I  (which  claimed 
])irth  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and  held 
allegiance  to  the  Grand  Encampment  of  Pennsyl- 
vania up  to  1817).  petitioned  for  memberstiip  in  this 
Encampment,  and  was  regularly  and  constitutionally 
healed.  In  November.  1842,  he  petitioned  the 
Grand  Encampment  to  be  placed  as  a  P.  G.  Com.  of 
Columbian  Encampment,  No.  i.    The  matter  was 


referred  to  this  Encampment,  and  by  them  acted 
upon;  by  resolution  his  wish  was  granted,  which 
was  ratified  by  the  Grand  Encampment. 

1829. — From  this  time  the  affairs  of  the  Encamp- 
ment were  conducted  with  earnestness  and  pro- 
priety; the  officers  were  annually  elected,  annarently 
without  contention.  In  some  years  the  increase  of 
membership  was  encouraging  and  satisfactory. 

1832.  — Here  we  find  the  first  record  of  an  hon- 
orary member  in  the  person  of  Sir  Frederick  Had- 
feg. 

1833.  — December  13. — Sir  Fitz  Greene  xiallock, 
the  distinguished  poet,  renewed  his  membership. 

1838.  — Sir  William  W.  Nexsen,  at  present  the 
oldest  member  of  Columbian  Encampment,  received 
the  Order  of  Red  Cross. 

1839.  — February  19.— By  dispensation,  met  in 
Brooklyn,  in  conjunction  with  Clinton,  No.  14, 
and  conferred  the  Order  of  Temple  on  Sirs  Wm. 
W.  Nexsen  and  Harvey  F.  Lombard.  At  the  An- 
nual Conclave  of  the  Grand  Encampment,  held  this 
year,  a  resolution  was  passed  that  the  installation  of 
officers  of  the  Grand  Encampment,  together  with 
the  officers  of  Columbian  Encampment,  No.  i,  Mor- 
ton, No.  4,  and  Clinton,  No.  14,  take  place  at  the 
next  regular  meeting  of  Columbian  Encampment, 
No.  I,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

1840.  — March  6. — The  Grand  Commanders  of 
Morton,  No.  4,  and  Clinton,  No.  14,  each  requested 
to  be  present  with  such  of  their  Sir  Knights  as  had 
not  received  the  Orders  of  Christian  Mark  and 
Holy  Sepulchre,  at  conclave  held  in  Barnes*  Build- 
ing, No.  33  Canal  street,  December  11,  at  which  a 
large  number  of  the  Sir  Knights  of  the  several  En- 
campments were  present  and  received  the  Orders. 
Columbian's  staff  officiating. 

1841.  — Columbian  Encampment,  No.  i,  in  con- 
junction with  Morton  Encampment,  No.  4.  and  the 
following  Royal  Arch  Chapters,  Ancient,  No.  i. 
Phenix,  No.  2,  and  Jerusalem,  No.  8,  rented  and 
fitted  up  rooms  at  33  Canal  street  for  their  meetings. 

September  16,  united  with  Morton,  No.  4.  and 
Clinton,  No.  14.  as  an  escort  to  the  M.  W.  (jrand 
Lodge,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  occasion  be- 
ing the  reception  by  that  body  of  the  General  Grand 
Chapter  and  the  General  Grand  Encampment  of 
the  United  States,  which  bodies  held  their  triennial 
meetings  in  this  city.  The  reception  took  place  in 
the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  which  stood  on  Broad- 
way, near  Anthony,  now  Worth  street.  The  Tem- 
plars on  this  occasion  led  the  procession  through 
the  streets  of  New  York,  as  cavalry  and  infantry. 
The  following  was  the  Templar  order  of  iiniform: 
"Dress — Black,  black  stock  and  gloves,  plain  blacic 
scarf  over  the  left  shoulder,  chapeau  with  black  satin 
cockade,  black  apron  of  triangular  form,  and  straignt 
sword.  Officers  and  members  of  the  Grand  En- 
campment to  wear  the  trimmings  of  the  chapeau. 
apron  and  sword  of  gold,  all  others  silver.  No 
feathers  to  be  worn  by  any  one." 

1842.  — Sir  B.  Gleason.  of  Boston,  delivered  a 
lecture  on  the  Red  Cross  Degree,  which  was  listened 
to  with  great  interest. 

1843.  — There  were  four  conclaves  held  during  the 
month  of  March — work  at  each.  These  conclaves 
were  held  in  Warren  Hall,  corner  Henry  and  Oliver 
streets. 

October  20. — Agreeably  to  a  request  by  circular 
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from  the  M.  W.  Grand  Lodge  of  this  State,  Sir  S. 
Maverick  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  unite  with 
M.  W.  Grand  Lodge  Committee  and  delegates  from 
other  Masonic  bodies  to  consult  on  the  subject  of 
taking  a  building  and  fitting  up  rooms  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  craft. 

1844.  — Sir  Richard  Ellis,  Gr.  Master  of  the  Grand 
Encampment,  Gr.  High  Priest,  Gr.  Chapter,  Grand 
Treasurer  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  P.  G.  Com- 
mander of  this  Encampment,  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  71.  The  asylum  was  ordered  to  be  draped 
in  mourning  for  six  months. 

1845.  — The  Encampment  removed  to  Warren 
Hall,  corner  of  Oliver  and  Henry  streets. 

1848-58. — Election  of  officers.  There  was  a 
dearth  of  work  compared  with  former  years.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  difficulties  known  as  those  of 
1849  existed.  They  seemed  to  have  exercised  in- 
fluences over  all  branches  of  the  Masonic  family, 
creating  a  dormant  feeling. 

1858-59. — Interest  revived  in  the  affairs  of  Colum- 
bian. The  Grand  Lodge  difficulties  had  been  amic- 
ably settled. 

1860-61. — In  the  winter  the  property  and  books 
were  destroyed  by  the  burning  of  the  rooms.  No. 
8  Union  Square.  Joined  with  Morton,  No.  4,  Clin- 
ton, No.  14,  of  Brooklyn,  Palestine,  No.  18,  and  De 
Witt  Clinton.  No.  27,  in  a  parade  and  grand  recep- 
tion to  Washington  Commandery,  of  Washington, 

D.  C.  which  Commandery  presented  Columbian 
with  a  beautifully  engrossed  set  of  resolutions,  and 
an  invitation  to  visit  their  city,  promising  a  knight- 
ly greeting. 

1861.  — Conclaves  held  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  cor- 
ner Centre  and  Grand  streets.  During  this  year 
trouble  arose  in  the  Commandery,  which  culminated 
in  the  expulsion  of  Sir  Robert  B.  Atterbury,  Em. 
Commander,  at  a  conclave*  held  Oct.  17,  1802.  He 
retained  possession  of  the  warrant,  etc..  of  the  Com- 
mandery, which  he  positively  refused  to  surrender. 
The  time  for  the  election  of  officers  having  lapsed 
without  an  election  having  taken  place,  the  Gr. 
Com..  Zenas  C  Priest,  ordered  an  election  to  be 
held  April  4.  1862.  Sir  Pearson  Mundy,  G.  C.  Gen., 
presided,  when  Sir  John  Costello  was  elected  Em. 
Commander:  Sir  Virgil  Price,  Gen.:  Sir  Titus  M. 
Evans,  Capt.  Gen.:  Sir  George  A.  Hunter,  Treas., 
and  P.  S.  Van  Houten.  Recorder.  At  the  annual 
Conclave  of  the  Grand  Commandery  a  substitute 
warrant  was  granted  to  enable  the  Commandery  to 
conhnue  its  work. 

1862.  — Although  considerable  work  had  been 
done,  yet  the  principal  business  of  this  year  was  in 
reference  to  Fm.  Sir  Robert  B.  Atterbury,  who  (by 
reference  to  his  records,  now  in  possession  of  the 
Commandery),  with  a  number  of  Sir  Knights  held 
several  conclaves  at  a  meeting-room  in  Avenue  D.: 
also  in  79  Essex  street:  also  held  an  election  and 
conferred  the  orders,  all  of  which  was  declared  ir- 
regular by  Sir  Zenas  C.  Priest.  G.  C. 

1863 — Jan.  2. — Seemed  to  be  another  gala  night, 
for  we  find  assembled  Sir  Geo.  B.  Edwards.  G.  C,  of 
N:  J.:  Sirs  John  Shepley  and  S.  B.  Atwood,  of  St. 
John's  Com.,  R.  I.;  Sir  tJ.  H.  Chase,  of  Texas:  Sir 

E.  Brooks,  of  Hugh  de  Payens,  N.  J.,  and  many 
others.  Order  of  the  Red  Cross  was  conferred  up- 
on four  companions,  after  which  the  following  were 
created  Knights  Templars:    Sirs  Gen.  Robert  An- 


derson, Alfred  A.  Valentine,  Wm.  H.  Hall,  R.  B. 
Wilson,  D.  C.  Minton,  P.  Sexton,  Samuel  Martin, 
and  J.  Dewitt  Brinkerhoff. 

18(54 — Feb.  12. — Communication  of  deep  sorrow 
received  from  the  Grand  Commander  in  reference 
to  decease  of  Sir  William  H.  Burtis,  D.  G.  C.  also  a 
communication  in  reference  to  Tactics  and  Drill, 
both  signed  by  Sir  Orrin  Welch,  G.  C. 

May  23. — Sir  Enoch  P.  Breed,  P.  G.  C,  visited 
the  Com.,  and  was  thanked  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  performed  the  ceremonies.  Sir  Amos  S. 
Rogers  was  about  sailing  for  Cadiz:  he  invited  the 
Sir  Knights  to  visit  his  ship  at  Pier  19.  E.  River. 
The  invitation  was  accepted  and  a  neatly  engrossed 
certificate  of  membership  was  presented  him.  A 
sumptuous  feast  was  spread  on  board  the  vessel,  of 
which  the  Sir  Knights  partook:  speeches,  toasts  and 
good  wishes  were  also  served  up — all  happy. 

1865 — April  24. — Sir  A.  T.  C.  Pierson.  Grand 
Capt.  Gen.,  and  a  number  of  visitors  from  afar 
were  present.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft 
suitable  resolutions  on  the  untimely  demise  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. The  attendance  at  the  conclaves  during  this 
year  was  uniformly  large,  and  great  interest  was 
shown  in  Templar  matters. 

Nov.  13. — Information  received  by  communi- 
cation from  John  Hancock  Lodge,  No.  70.  stating 
that  Captain  Sir  Thomas  P.  Stetson  (of  this  Com- 
mandery), of  the  ship  Mercury,  for  heroic  conduct 
at  sea,  in  the  saving  of  forty-three  lives,  from  the 
burning  ship  William  Nelson,  had  been  honored 
with  a  magnificent  set  of  Masonic  regalia,  and  was 
made  an  honorary  member  of  Lodge  de  1'  Amitie. 
Havre.  He  was  also  honored  by  the  Knights  Tem- 
plar of  Havre,  and  the  ladies  of  Paris  presented  him 
with  an  elegant  gold  medal.  He  had  likewise  been 
honored  by  the  British  Government  through  the 
British  Minister,  in  1862,  by  being  presented  with  a 
magnificent  gold  chronometer  for  a  similar  service, 
in  saving  forty-seven  lives  from  the  ship  Spartan. 
Columbian  honored  her  valiant  Sir  Knight,  upon  his 
arrival  from  Havre,  with  a  set  of  commendatory 
resolutions  for  his  meritorious  conduct. 

April  13. — Very  encouraging  report  was  received 
from  the  Standing  Committee,  in  which  congratula- 
tions on  the  harmony  prevalent,  good  work  per- 
formed, and  efficiency  of  the  officers,  together  with 
the  growing  interest  shown  by  the  Sir  Knight,  call- 
ing upon  all  to  redouble  their  su(^cessful  efforts  for 
the  succeeding  year.  $73- 13  in  Treasurer's  hands, 
and  all  claims  paid;  report  eighty-six  paying  and 
three  life  members;  ten  were  knighted  and  one  af- 
filiate. 

May  IT. — Decided  to  pay  a  visit  to  St.  John's 
Commandery.  No.  2,  of  New  Haven. 

June  Ti. — Departed  for  that  city,  where  an  ex- 
ceeding happy  intercourse  was  experienced  with  the 
fratres  of  New  Haven. 

1869 — April  26. — Officers  were  installed  by  Sir 
John  A.  Lefferts. 

May  24. — Regular  Conclave  held  at  asylum.  No. 
456  Sixth  avenue.  Rooms  leased  corner  Bower>' 
and  Bleecker  street. 

June  28. — E.  Com.  Alfred  A.  Valentine,  called 
attention  to  the  death  of  Sir  Titus  M.  Evans,  P.  C. 
in  a  very  feeling  manner. 

Nov.  22. — A  petition  of  Sir  Knights  asking  con- 
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sent  for  the  forming  of  Constantine  Commandery. 
Sir  Thos.  Chandler,  G.  C,  of  Georgia,  was  elected 
an  honorary  member. 

1870—  March  28. — Commandery  ordered  in 
mourning  for  thirty  days,  out  of  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Sir  Robert  D.  Holmes,  P.  G.  M.  of  the 
Grand  Lodge.  Alfred  A.  Valentine,  Em.  Com., 
made  a  few  eulogistic  remarks,  and  requested  each 
Sir  Knight  present  to  join  him  in  a  silent  prayer  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good  for  consolation  to  the  widow 
and  fatherless. 

April  25. — There  were  present  sixty-six  Knights 
of  Columbian,  together  with  an  array  of  celebrities 
from  this  and  other  jurisdictions.  Receipts  the  larg- 
est for  any  one  year  to  date,  amounting  to  $1,087.70. 
At  this  Conclave  Sir  Isaac  Simonson  received  a  full 
Knight  Templar  outfit,  as  a  token  of  esteem.  Offi- 
cers installed.  Sir  Chas.  T.  McCIenachan,  of  Pales- 
tine, acting  Grand  Marshal. 

July  II. — Large  attendance  of  members  and  visi- 
tors. Sir  Chas.  Roome.  J.  G.  W.,  was  present  and 
addressed  the  Commandery. 

1871 —  April  24. — Installation  of  officers  by  Sir 
Geo.  Van  Vliet. 

Sept.  15. — Complimentary  resolutions  presented 
to  Damascus  Commandery,  No.  5.  Newark,  N.  J., 
for  attentions  paid  to  Sir  Fred.  W.  Herring,  Em. 
Com.  of  Columbian  Commandery,  during  the  recent 
visit  to  Baltimore.  The  Commandery  proceeded  to 
Newark  for  the  purpose. 

Oct.  31. — Announcement  of  the  death  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Anderson,  Major  General  of  U.  S.  A.  Suitable 
letters  of  condolence  ordered  to  be  sent  to  his  im- 
mediate relatives. 

1872 —  Feb.  20. — Sir  Knights  and  their  ladies  in- 
vited to  visit  the  Rink  in  Newark,  and  participate  in 
a  public  reception  tendered  by  Damascus  Com- 
mandery. No.  5. 

1873 —  Nov.  19. — Application  for  recommendation 
of  York  Commandery,  in  this  city. 

April  15. — Sir  Walter  M.  Fleming,  elected  Em. 
Com.  Officers  installed  by  Sir  Chas.  Roome.  Gr. 
Capt.-Gen..  Sir  Albert  G.  Goodall,  acting  Gr.  Mar- 
shal. 

May  6. — The  attendance  at  this  Conclave  was  the 
largest  held  by  the  Commandery  for  many  years. 
Sir  Knights  form  all  the  city  Commanderies.  other 
parts  of  the  State,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  and 
many  Grand  officers  were  present.  Order  of  the 
Red  Cross  was  conferred  in  full  Persian  costume. 

June  3  — Sir  Frank  L.  Stowell,  R.  E.  Grand  Com- 
mander, officially  visited  the  Commandery,  and 
gave  a  Knightly  address. 

Columbian  united  with  other  Commanderies,  Ma- 
sonic and  Civic  societies  of  this  city  in  the  obse- 
quies of  Bro.  James  Orr.  Major-Gen.,  of  South 
Carolina,  late  Mini.ster  to  Russia. 

Sept.  16. — Invited  by  the  Knights  Templars  of 
Philadelphia,  to  participate  in  the  consecration  of 
their  new  Masonic  Temple.  Conclaves  held  this 
3'ear  in  Odd  Fellows  Hall. 

1874 — April  7. — Annual  election  of  officers.  Sir 
Geo.  W.  Southwick.  G.  Std.  B..  visited  officially, 
presided  during  the  election,  and  installed  the  offi- 
cers.   Receipts  during  the  year  nearly  $1,500. 

June  2. — First  Conclave  held  in  Masonic  Temple, 
Sixth  Avenue  and  Twenty-third  street.  Very  large 
attendance  of  members.  Grand  and  Past  Grand  of- 


ficers. Sir  Knights  from  city  and  country  Com- 
manderies; from  New  Haven,  Conn.,  New  Jersey, 
etc.    119  on  the  roll  of  members. 

1875 —  March  16. — Announcement  of  the  death  of 
Sir  Jonathan  Jarvis,  P.  G.  Treas.,  and  life  member 
of  this  Com.  Ordered  that  the  asylum  be  draped  in 
mourning,  and  letters  of  condolence  be  sent  to  his 
relatives. 

.April  20. — Sir  Peter  Forrester,  in  behalf  of  his 
father.  Dr.  James  C.  Forrester,  presented  to  the 
Commandery  a  beautiful  silk  Beauseaqt,  which  was 
afterward  (June  2)  displayed  in  the  dedicatory  cere- 
monies of  the  Masonic  Hall,  Sixth  avenue  and 
Twenty-third  street.  On  this  occasion  Columbian 
Commandery  was  assigned  the  right  of  the  pro- 
cession, one  of  its  Past  Commanders  being  selected 
as  chief  of  the  first  division. 

1876—  May  31. — Pilgrimage  to  Philadelphia,  and 
participated  in  "Centennial"  parade,  June  i. 

Nov.  9. — Attended  the  funeral  of  one  of  its  most 
zealous  officers.  Sir  John  A.  Moore,  late  Treasurer. 
143  members  on  the  roll. 

1877 —  April  17. — Public  installation  of  officers; 
Sir  Chas.  Roome,  P.  G.  C,  officiating;  Sir  Peter 
Forrester.  Em.  Commander.  During  the  evening 
a  beautiful  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  a  memorial 
of  Sir  John  A.  Moore,  was  presented  by  Dr.  James 
C.  Forrester  (father  of  the  E.  C),  and  Dr.  Gris- 
wold.  Sir  John  A.  Collins  presented  Sir  Walter 
M.  Fleming,  P.  C,  with  a  beautiful  gold  ring. 

Oct.  16. — Sir  E.  M.  L.  Ehlers,  in  feeling  and  ap- 
propriate language,  announced  the  death  of  Sir  and 
Gen.  John  E.  Bendix. 

Dec.  18. — Interest  of  this  evening  was  heightened 
by  a  number  of  presentations,  ist.  Sir  Peter  For- 
rester presented  the  Commandery  with  a  beautiful 
banneret,  with  the  badge  of  the  Commandery  em- 
blazoned thereon,  and  the  motto  "Patria  et  Ordo." 
2d.  Banneret,  ancient  crest  of  the  Forrester  family, 
gift  of  Sir  A.  P.  Moriarty.  3d  and  4th.  Bannerets 
to  Sir  Edward  Martin  Luther  Ehlers.  Generalissimo, 
and  Sir  William  Douglas  May,  Captain-General. 
Membership,  163. 

1878 —  March  5. — Large  attendance  of  Templar 
celebrities.  Notice  of  the  death  of  Sir  Ezra  A.  Bar- 
num,  P.  G.  M.  Historical  address  by  Sir  George 
W.  Wal grove.  Interesting  addresses  were  delivered 
by  several  of  the  distinguished  Sir  Knights  present. 

May  7. — Annual  Conclave.  Death  of  Sir  Orrin 
Welch.  P.  G.  C,  announced.  Sir  Geo.  W.  Millar 
elected  a  life  member.  Officers  installed  by  Sir  W. 
M.  Fleming. 

June  18. — Sir  E.  M.  L.  Ehlers,  Gen.,  announced 
that  Sir  Peter  Forrester,  Em.  Com.,  had  been  elected 
to  the  position  of  Grand  Warden  at  the  last  con- 
clave of  the  Grand  Commandery.  Death  of  Sir 
Henry  Clay  Preston.  P.  G.  C,  was  announced. 

1879 —  Feb.  19. — This  conclave  was  made  memor- 
able by  the  renewal  of  the  membership  of  Sir  Aaron 
B.  Hays.  He  received  the  orders  in  this  Encamp- 
ment April  12,  1824.  His  recollections  of  Templar- 
ism  and  labors  of  the  Encampment  in  the  olden 
times  were  exceedingly  interesting. 

April  I. — Commandery  placed  under  renewed  ob- 
ligations to  Sir  Peter  Forrester,  by  the  presentation 
of  an  exquisite  set  of  solid  gold  and  silver  jewels  for 
the  three  Council  officers.  Announcement  of  the 
death,  at  an  advanced  age,  of  Sir  James  Jenkinson. 
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After  a  harmonious  election  the  new  officers  were 
installed  by  Sir  Peter  Forrester,  Grand  Warden. 

1880— Jan.  20. — A  fraternal  visit  from  Morton 
Commandery,  No,  4.  The  Order  of  the  Red  Cross 
was  conferred  by  Sir  Albert  G.  Goodall,  Em.  Com. 
of  Morton,  and  his  efficient  corps  of  officers. 

Jan.  29. — Commandery  acted  as  escort  to  M.  W. 
Chas.  Roome,  Grand  Master  of  Masons  of  New 


tral  Park.  The  Templar  bodies  acting  as  escort  to 
M.  W.  Jesse  B.  Anthony,  Grand  Master  of  Masons 
of  New  York. 

Oct.  19. — Sir  George  W.  Walgrove,  R.  E.  Gr. 
Com.  of  the  Gr.  Commandery,  installed  Sir  Peter 
Forrester  as  the  Gr.  Junior  Warden  of  the  Grand 
Commandery,  to  which  position  he  had  been  elected 
at  the  last  annual  conclave. 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICERS  OF  COLUMBIAN  COMMANDERY,  NO.  1. 


Date. 


1810-U 
1812... 
1813... 
1814.... 
1815... 
1816... 
1817... 
1818. . . 
1819-20 
1821... 
1822... 
1823... 
1824.... 
1825... 
1826... 
1827... 
1828-29 
1830. . . 
1831..., 
1832.... 
1833... 
1834.... 
1835-36 
1837.... 
1838... 
1839... 
1840. . . 
1841-42 
1843-44 
1845... 
1846.... 
1847.... 
1848.... 
1849.... 
18.'i0... 
1851.... 
1852.... 
18.'i3-56. 
1857.... 
1858-59. 
1860... 
1861..., 
1862.... 
1863.... 
1864... 
1865.... 
1866..., 
1867..., 
1868... 
1869... 
1»70-71 
1«72.... 
1«73... 
1874-76, 
1R77-78 
1R79... 
i««0... 
1881-82 


Commander. 


Thomas  Lownds  

Thomas  Lownds  

Thomas  Lownds  

Thomas  Lownds  

Thomas  Lownds  

Thomas  Lownds  

Thomas  Lownds  

Thomas  Lownds  

Thomas  Lownds  

George  Howard  

George  Howard  

Gerrit  Morgan  

O.  M.  Lownds  

George  Scriba.  Jr... 

James  Herring  

Robt.  B.  Atterbury. 

Richard  Ellis  

Richard  Rudd  

James  Herring  

,*Chas.  Mo  watt  

I  Geo.  Arnold  

Richard  Ellis  

Richard  Ellis  

•Richard  Ellis  

Richard  Ellis  

Richard  Ellis  

Richard  Ellis  

Robt.  R.  Boyd  

Robt.   R.  Boyd  

Jonathan  Jar  vis  

Wm.  Dinneford  

Oscar  Coles  

Oscar  Coles  

C.  W.  Carpenter.... 

C.  W.  Carpenter  

Wm.  H.  Norrls  

O.  Newcomb  

R.  B.  Atterbury  

R.  B.  Atterbury  

R.  B.  Atterbury  

R.  B.  Atterbury  

R.  B.  Atterbury  

John  Costello  

Titus  M.  Evans  

Henry  C.  Banks  

A.  W.  Budlong  

James  A.  Reed  

James  A.  Reed  

John  Martin  

A.  A.  Valentine  

Fred.  W.  Herring.. 

Fred.  W.  Herring.. 

W.  M.  Fleming  

W.  M.  Fleming  

Peter  Forrester  

E.  M.  L.  Ehlers.... 

E.  M.  L.  Ehlers.... 

Wm.  D.  May  


Oeneralissimo. 


Jacob  Friday... 
Jacob  Friday.. 

John  Utt  

Robert  Young. 
Robert  Emmet., 
John  Telfair... 


John  Telfair..., 
Gerrit  Morgan. 


George  Scriba,  Jr.. 


Robt.  B.  Atterbury. 

Richard  Ellis  

Richard  Rudd  

Chas.  Mowatt  

Chas.  Mowatt  

Geo.  Arnold  

Robt.  R.  Boyd  

Robt.  R.  Boyd  

Robt.  R.  Boyd  

Robt.  R.  Boyd  

Robt.  R.  Boyd  

Robt.  R.  Boyd  

Robt.  R.  Boyd  

James  Millar  

Jonathan  Jarvis  

O.  Newcomb  

O.  Newcomb  

Wm.  C.  Burnet  

Wm.  C.  Burnet  

O.  Newcomb  

O.  Newcomb  

O.  Newcomb  

Wm.  H.  Youngs  

Wm.  H.  Youngs  

Robert  Roberts  

Wm.  W.  Nexsen.... 

Henry  C.  Banks  

Virgil  Price  

Virgil  Price  

Chas.  L.  Church  

Robert  Prothero  

Wm.  H.  Holt  

John  Martin  

John  Martin  , 

Henry  E.  Gilbert.. 
Fred  W.  Herring... 

Peter  Forrester  

Peter  Forrester  

Peter  Forrester  

Peter  Forrester  

B.  M.  L.  Ehlers... 

Wm.  D.  May  

Chas.  A.  Benedict. 
Chas.   A.  Benedict. 


Capt. -General. 


Samuel  C.  Smith. 

Peter  Roome   

Samuel  C.  Smith. 
Nicholas  Roome.. 

John  Telfair  

Gerrit  Morgan  ... 


Gerrit  Morgan  . 
John  G.  Munn. 


Wm.  H.  Wetmore. 


Geo.  W.  Hyer  

Aaron  B.  Hays  

Thos.  G.  Potter  

Charles  Colgate  

Geo.  Arnold   

Robt.  R.  Boyd  

Thomas  Slade  

Henry  Marsh  

Henry  Marsh  

John  Telfair  

John  Telfair  

Wm.  C.  Burnett... 

James  Miller  

Jonathan  Jarvis  

O.  Newcomb  

Wm.  Dinneford  

Wm.  W.  Nexsen... 

Anthony  Chappell.. 

C.  W.  Carpenter... 

\ym.  H.  Norrls  

Wm.  H.  Norris  

Wm.  H.  Youngs... 

C.  W.  Carpenter... 

Wm.  W.  Nexsen... 

Wm.  W.  Nexsen... 

John  G.  Beck  

'John  M.  Smith  

I  John  Costello  

!  Titus  M.  Evans  

i Leonard  Burnham.. 

Wm.  H.  Holt  

Jas.  Lldgerwood  

'Dan'l  B.  Northrup. 
I  Henry  E.  Gilbert... 

iWm.  F.  Evans  

I  Peter  Forrester  

Geo.  W.  Millar  

iGeo.  W.  Millar  

IE.  M.  L.  Ehlers... 
IB.  M.  L.  Ehlers... 

IWm.  D.  May  

I  Chas.  A.  Benedict.. 

John  P.  Wall  

lohn  P.  Wall  


Recorder. 


Robert  Hayward. 
Robert  Hayward. 
Francis  Dubaur. 
Francis  Dubaur. 
Resolvent  Stephenson. 


William  Carlisle. 
J.  Jones. 


Aaron  B.  Hays. 
Richard  Ellis. 
Richard  Ellis. 
John  G.  Haight. 
Thomas  Slade. 
Thomas  Slade. 
Thomas  Slade. 
Thomas  Slade. 
Chas.  Mowatt. 
Chas.  Mowatt. 
Thomas  Slade. 
Alex.  M.  Nicoll. 
Aaron  B.  Hays. 
Wm.  W.  Nexsen. 
Wm.  W.  Nexsen. 
Wm.  W.  Nexsen. 
Wm.  W.  Nexsen. 
Wm.  W.  Nexsen. 
Wm.  L.  Hall. 
Samuel  Gelston. 
Samuel  Gelston. 
Chas.  L.  Church. 
Chas.  Klett. 
Wm.  W.  Nexsen. 
Wm.  W.  Nexsen. 
Chas.  Klett. 
Vincent  W.  Bate. 
Vincent  W.  Bate. 
Geo.  Raymond. 
P.  S.  Van  Houten. 
P.  S.  Van  Houten. 
P.  S.  Van  Houten. 
P.  S.  Van  Houten. 
Wm.  J.  Surre. 
Wm.  J.  Surre. 
W.  J.  Holbrorow. 
W.  J.  Holbrorow. 
Isaac  Simonson. 
Isaac  Simonson. 
Arch.  McLean. 
Robt.  G.  Richards. 
Fred.  W.  Herring. 
Fred.  W.  Herring. 
Fred.  W.  Herring. 
Fred.  W.  Herring. 
Fred.  W.  Herring. 


York,  on  the  occasion  of  an  official  visit  to  the  Sec- 
ond Masonic  District  at  Greenpoint,  Kings  County, 
and  were  the  guests  of  St.  Elmo  Commandery,  No. 
57,  at  that  place. 

April  6. — Election  resulted  in  returning  same  of- 
ficers as  preceding  year. 

Oct.  9. — Paraded  at  the  ceremonies  of  laying  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  Egyptian  Obelisk  in  Cen- 


1881 — April  5. — Invitation  from  Palestine  Com- 
mandery, No.  18,  to  unite  with  them  in  Good  Fri- 
day service,  wJiich  was  accepted.  Sir  William  D. 
May  was  unanimously  elected  Em.  Com.  Officers 
installed  by  Sir  E.  M.  L.  Ehlers.  P.  C. 

April  20. — An  Easter  Festival  was  held  at  Lex- 
ington Avenue  Opera  House.  The  affair  was  a 
great  success,  socially  and  financially.    The  tiet  re- 
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suit,  added  to  receipts  of  dues,  almost  cleared  away 
the  entire  debt  of  the  Commandery. 

July  19. — The  Commander  announced  the  death 
of  Columbian's  old  friend,  Sir  John  A.  Lefferts,  P. 
G.  C.  of  the  Grand  Commandery  of  New  York. 
Suitable  resolutions  of  condolence  were  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  his  sorrowing  family,  and  Palestine  Com- 
mandery, No.  18,  who  had  lost  one  of  its  most  faith- 
ful Past  Commanders. 

Sept.  20. — Sir  Townsend  Fondey,  P.  G.  C,  and 
other  prominent  Templars  were  present.  The  Em. 
Commander  announced  for  the  second  time,  in  the 
asylum  of  Columbian  Commandery,  the  taking  off 
by  death,  through  violence,  of  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  our  country.  In  the  first  instance  it  was  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln;  in  this  it  was  President  and 
Sir  James  A.  Garfield.  In  the  latter  case  the  loss 
was  made  doubly  great,  for  Templarism  lost  a  no- 
ble Soldier  of  the  Cross.  Suitable  resolutions  were 
ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  widow,  antb  to  Columbia 
Commandery,  No.  2.  Washington,  D.  C,  of  which 
the  deceased  was  a  member.  Announcement  was 
also  made  of  the  death  of  the  father  of  Sir  Peter 
Forrester,  P.  C,  for  whom  a  letter  of  condolence 
was  ordered. 

Oct.  3. — Pilgrimage  to  Poughkeepsie,  accompa- 
nied with  their  ladies,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
conclave  of  the  Grand  Commandery.  The  Com- 
mandery acting  as  escort  to  the  resident  Grand  offi- 
cers. They  were  accompanied  by  their  famous 
Vocal  Quintette,  who,  during  the  opening  cere- 
monies of  the  Grand  Commandery.  assisted  with  the 
strains  of  sweet  music,  and  for  which  it  is  recorded 
in  the  Grand  Commandery  proceedings,  they  re- 
ceived a  vote  of  thanks.  On  arrival  at  the  wharf 
they  were  met  by  Poughkeepsie  Commandery,  No. 
43.  and  escorted  to  their  quarters.  From  the  time 
of  departure  until  the  safe  arrival  home  in  New 
York  city,  nothing  was  omitted  that  would  afford  an 
enjoyable  and  satisfactory  pilgrimage  for  Columbian 
and  her  guests. 

1882. — This  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous and  harmonious  known  in  the  history  of  the 
Commandery.  The  conclaves  have  been  largely  at- 
tended by  visitors  and  members,  .\mple  arrange- 
rnents  have  been  made  for  a  pilgrimage  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal..  during  the  triennial  conclave  of  the 
Grand  Encampment,  in  Augu.st.  1883. 

At  the  annual  conclave  in  April.  Sir  Wm.  D. 
May.  E.  C.  and  other  officers,  were  unanimously  re- 
elected, and  publicly  installed  May  8th.  before  a 
large  assemblage  of  Sir  Knights  and  their  ladies. 

Sir  Tristam  Burges,  G.  J.  W.  of  Gr.  Com.,  and 
Em.  Com.  of  Golden  Gate  Commandery.  and  Sir 
Fdwin  W.  Newhall.  of  California  Commandery.  San 
Francisco.  Cal..  visited  the  Commandery. 

The  roster  .shows  a  membership  of  115. 

And  thus  closes  Columbian's  history,  here  briefly 
chronicled,  down  to  the  annual  conclave  of  the 
Grand  Commandery  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for 
the  year  1882.  With  unfeigned  pleasure  we  announce 
that  the  Commandery  is  in  a  sound  and  flourishing 
condition,  with  bright  and  pleasant  prospects  for 
the  future,  an  active  membership  of  115  Sir  Knights, 
and  thankful  for  the  fact  that  she  is  free  from  debt. 
May  prosperity  and  tranquillity  ever  remain  with 
and  abide  in  the  hospitable  Asylum  of  "The  Old 
Guard." 


TEMPLE   COMMANDERY,  No.  2,  ALBAN  1 . 

The  early  records  of  this  Commandery  are  not, 
unfortunately,  to  be  found — probably  not  in  exist- 
ence. Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Recorder,  Sir 
Thomas  P.  Way,  who  furnished  us  with  such  items 
as  were  in  the  archives  of  that  body,  we  are  enabled 
to  supply  the  following  brief  history  of  this  Com- 
mandery: 

In  1796  Temple  Encampment  was  organized  in 
the  city  of  Albany,  by  John  Hanmer,  Thomas  Smith 
Webb,  Gideon  Fairman,  Ezra  Ames,  and  others. 

By  what  authority  this  body  was  established, 
and  who  were  its  officers  in  its  early  days,  we  have 
no  knowledge.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  this,  like 
other  Templar  bodies  formerly  existing  in  this 
State,  was  organized  by  the  self-creating  authority 
then  in  vogue. 

The  work  of  this  body  was  continued  in  its  in- 
dependent character  until  1823,  when  they  petitioned 
the  Grand  Encampment  for  a  warrant,  which  was 
granted  to  Sir  Estes  Howe,  Grand  Commander, 
and  others,  with  the  title  of  Temple  Encampment  of 
Knights  Templars  and  Appendant  Orders,  No.  2. 

This  number  was  left  blank  at  the  formation  of 
the  Grand  Encampment,  in  anticipation  of  the  adhe- 
sion of  Temple  Encampment,  which  was  then  in 
existence. 

From  this  perioii  to  1839  the  Encampment  had  a 
varied  existence;  the  anti-Masonic  epidemic  pro- 
duced its  blighting  influence  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
As  the  eflfects  of  that  political  tornado  passed  away, 
the  members  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  in  its  several 
branches,  began  again  to  assemble  to  clear  away 
the  rubbish  from  the  temple,  and  renew  their  labors. 

At  the  Annual  Conclave  of  the  Grand  Encamp- 
ment, June  7,  1839,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  of  Temple  En- 
campment, No.  2,  of  Albany,  be  sanctioned  by  this 
Grand  Encampment,  and  that  that  body  be  restored 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Order. 

From  this  time  the  Encampment  has  held  its 
meetings  with  only  occasional  interruption.s. 

In  1840  the  petition  for  a  warrant  to  establish  an 
Encampment,  to  be  called  Apollo,  at  Troy,  was 
endorsed. 

1853.  — The  Grand  Encampment  met  at  Albany, 
to  which  Temple  Encampment  devoted  much  atten- 
tion, extending  kindness  and  hospitalities. 

1854.  — From  this  date  the  Encampment  began  to 
meet  twice  a  month,  which  has  been  kept  with  srreat 
regularity.  Sir  John  A.  Goewey  was  elected  Grand 
Commander.  A  fresh  and  earnest  revival  took  place 
during  this  administration.  It  was  the  custom  of 
this  Encampment  to  attend  some  place  of  religious 
worship  on  Good  Friday,  which  practice  has  been 
steadily  adhered  to. 

In  1863,  under  the  administration  of  Sir  Cornelius 
Glenn,  the  Commandery  began  to  uniform  and  prac- 
tice the  tactics  and  drill  of  the  Order. 

In  i860,  with  fifty  Sir  Knights,  in  connection  with 
Apollo  Commandery.  No.  15,  and  other  Comman- 
deries.  celebrated  St.  John's  Day.  at  Troy. 

1870.  — The  Commanderv  received  and  entertained 
Damascus  Commandery.  No.  5,  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

1871.  — Acted  as  escort  to  the  Grand  Lodtre.  F. 
and  A.  M..  of  the  State,  on  the  occasion  of  laying 
the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Capitol  building. 
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1872. — Escorted  Sir  Townsend  Fondey.  Grand 
Junior  Warden,  to  Rondout.  and  assisted  in  the 
ceremonies  of  constituting  Rondout  Commandery, 
No.  52. 

1873 — Oct. — Pilgrimage  to  Newburgh,  partici- 
pated in  the  parade,  review,  and  other  ceremonies 
at  that  place  during  the  conclave  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mandery. 

1875 — ^June. — Proceeded  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  full  uniform,  ninety-eight  swords,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  dedicatory  services  of  the  Masonic  iiall, 
in  that  city. 

September  of  the  same  year,  participated  in  the 
dedicatory  ceremonies  of  the  Masonic  Hall,  in  Al- 
bany. 

1877 —  Oct. — Sir  Townsend  Fondey,  Past  Em. 
Commander,  was  elected  Grand  Commander  at  the 
Annual  Conclave  of  the  Grand  Commandery,  held 
in  the  city  of  Troy.  Temple  Commandery,  appre- 
ciating the  honor  conferred  upon  one  of  its  Past 
officers,  proceeded  to  Troy  and  escorted  the  distin- 
guished Sir  Knight  to  his  home. 

1878 —  Oct. — The  Commandery  escorted  R.  E.  Sir 
Townsend  Fondey  to  Syracuse  on  the  occasion  of 
the  annual  Conclave  of  the  Grand  Commandery. 

1879. — The  Commandery  performed  escort  duty, 
to  an  emergent  Grand  Lodge,  on  the  occasion  of 
laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  Government  building, 
in  Albany. 

1880— Oct. — The  Commandery  went  to  New 
York  and  took  part  in  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  Egyptian  Obelisk. 


UTICA  COMMANDERY,  No.  3.  UTICA. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1823,  in  the  village  of 
Whitesboro,  four  miles  northwest  of  the  present 
city  of  Utica,  at  the  residence  of  Sir  Richard  San- 
ger, the  following  Sir  Knights,  Richard  Sanger, 
John  H.  Hardy,  Thomas  Latimore,  Owen  McGee. 
Benjamin  Gleason,  and  William  B.  Gray,  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of  peti- 
tioning for  a  charter  to  establish  an  Encampment 
in  the  village  of  Utica,  Oneida  county.  Richard 
Sanger  was  called  to  the  chair,  who  stated  the  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting,  when  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  an  application  be  made  to  the 
Grand  Encampment  of  Knights  Templars  and  Ap- 
pendant Orders  for  the  State  of  New  York  for  a 
charter  to  hold  an  Encampment  in  the  village  of 
Utica. 

Resolved,  That  a  petition  be  forwarded  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Gleason  to  Sir  Thomas  Lownds.  Deputy 
Grand  Master,  and  request  a  charter;  and,  if  ob- 
tained, that  Sir  Benjamin  Gleason  return  with  it, 
and  give  the  necessary  instruction. 

The  minutes  having  been  read  and  approved,  the 
convention  adjourned. 

WM.  B.  GRAY,  Secretary. 

At  a  conclave  of  the  Grand  Encampment,  held 
Feb.  8.  1823.  the  petition  above  referred  to  was  pre- 
sented and  duly  considered,  when  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 


Resolved,  That  a  warrant  be  issued  to  the  peti- 
tioners, and  that  their  title  shall  be  Utica  Encamp- 
ment of  Knights  Templars  and  Appendant  Orders. 
No.  7,  and  that  Richard  Sanger  be  First  Comman- 
der; Elijah  F.  Willey,  Generalissimo,  and  Thomas 
Latimore,  Capt-Gen. 

The  first  meeting  under  this  document  was  held 
in  Masonic  Hall,  Feb.  17,  1823,  at  3  p.  m.,  at  which 
the  following  Companions  were  proposed  and 
elected:  William  Jones,  Thomas  W^alker,  Francis 
D.  Grosvenor,  W.  B.  Gray,  Owen  McGee,  Timothy 
Hunt,  Jared  E.  Warner,  and  Ezra  S.  Barnum. 

Frequent  meetings  were  held,  and  many  other  es- 
timable citizens,  who  were  afterward  well  known 
Templars,  joined  the  Encampment.  Among  them 
were  John  A.  Russ,  Ezra  S.  Cozier,  Holmes  Hut- 
chinson, Rev.  Samuel  C.  Aiken,  John  E.  Pease,  Otis 
Manchester,  and  Eli  Savage. 

1823. — At  9  a.  m.,  on  Good  Friday,  the  first  elec- 
tion of  officers  was  held,  and  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  Sirs  Matthew  Talcott,  Gr.  Commander;  Thomas 
Walker.  Gen.;  Thomas  Latimore.  C.  G.;  Ezra  S. 
Cozier.  Prelate;  Julius  Pond,  S.  W. ;  William  Jones. 
J.  W.;  Wm.  B.  Gray.  Treas. ;  Francis  B.  Grosvenor. 
Recorder;  Ezra  S.  Barnum.  Std.  Br.;  B.  Everson. 
Sword  Br.;  J.  E.  Warner.  W.,  and  J.  A.  Russ.  Sen- 
tinel. 

June  17. — It  was  resolved  that  all  members  of 
the  Encampment  should  appear  in  full  uniform,  ex- 
cept chapeaux.  on  St.  John's  day.  June  24.  On  the 
day  specified  the  resolution  was  fully  carried  out. 

In  December  of  this  year  (1823),  the  Grand  En- 
campment, in  readjusting  numbers,  changed  Utica 
from  7  to  3,  and  by  the  latter  number  the  Com- 
mandery (known  as  Encampment  until  1857)  has 
since  ranked. 

1825 — August  26. — Sir  Knight  Talcott  presented 
to  the  Encampment  a  sword  worn  by  Baron  Steu- 
ben during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  which  was  ac- 
cepted with  thanks  by  the  Encampment.  This  in- 
teresting relic  is  in  possession  of  the  Commandery. 

At  this  time  the  jurisdiction  of  Utica  Encamp- 
ment included  the  whole  of  the  State  west  and  east 
to  a  line  midway  between  Utica  and  Albany,  hence 
numerous  were  the  applications  for  its  consent  to  es- 
tablish Encampments  m  other  sections  of  the  State. 
The  first  of  these  was  from  a  number  of  Knights  in 
and  near  Cherry  Valley.  Sept.  5,  1825:  the  second. 
Nov.  18.  1825,  for  Genesee  Encampment,  at  Le  Roy : 
the  third.  Feb.  3.  1826.  for  Watertown  Encampment: 
the  fourth,  April  22,  1840,  for  Apollo  Encampment, 
at  Troy;  the  fifth,  Oct.  17.  1848,  for  Salem  Town  En- 
campment, at  Auburn.  Nearer  by.  and  in  later 
years,  the  chartering  of  Commanderies  at  Binghani- 
ton,  Syracuse,  Little  Falls,  Rome,  and  Norwich  took 
members  and  territory  from  the  roster  and  jurisdic- 
tion of  Utica  Commandery,  which,  nevertheless, 
ranks  third  to-day  in  the  number  of  its  members. 

Prior  to  August.  1827,  the  meetings  were  regu- 
larly held,  and  much  Templar  work  accomplished: 
but  after  that  date  to  1847,  no  work  was  done.  The 
Encampment  met  in  May,  1828,  and  elected  Matthew 
Talcott  Commander.  Annually  thereafter,  by  ser- 
vice of  notice,  the  members  met  and  elected  offi- 
cers, until  1833.  Although  there  are  no  local  rec- 
ords of  the  proceedings  to  be  found  covering  thai 
period,  the  records  of  the  Grand  Encampment  show 
that  the  Encampment  retained  its  warrant  and  paid 
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dues  regularly  to  the  Grand  body  during  the  term 
of  its  apparent  sleep  through  the  anti-Masonic 
period. 

In  1838  an  attempt  was  made  to  reorganize  the 
body,  which  was  partially  successful  for  a  period  of 
two  years;  but  the  tide  of  opposition  was  too  pow- 
erful and  the  Encampment  again  slumbered  from 
1840  to  May,  1847. 

At  the  latter  date  an  election  of  officers  was  held, 
which  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Ezra  S.  Barnum, 
Commander;  John  A.  Russ,  Gen.;  Jared  E.  War- 
ner, C.  G.;  John  B.  Pease,  Prelate;  Holmes  Hut- 
chinson, S.  W.;  Peter  Brewer,  J.  W.;  F.  D.  Gros- 
venor,  Recorder;  Otis  Manchester,  Treas.;  Collin 
Locke,  Warder;  George  H.  Feeter,  Std.  Br.,  and 
Eli  Savage,  Swd.  B. 

In  addition  to  the  Orders  of  Red  Cross,  Knights 
Templar,  and  Knights  of  Malta,  the  Encampment 
under  its  warrant  conferred  the  order  of  Christian 
Mark  and  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  at  a  conclave  held 
Feb.  13,  1849,  Sirs  John  L.  Lewis  and  Jarvis  M. 
Hatch  received  the  two  latter  orders  from  Sir  Ezra 
S.  Bamum. 

1849-^March  20. — Sir  Wm.  E.  Lathrop,  Grand 
Generalissimo,  on  invitation,  attended  the  meeting 
at  this  date,  and  on  the  following  day,  and  con- 
ferred the  Orders  of  Knight  Templar  and  Knight 
of  Malta,  for  instruction. 

1853 — ^July  19. — Consent  was  given  to  the  appli- 
cation for  dispensation  of  Sir  Clinton  F.  Paige  and 
others  to  form  an  Encampment  at  Syracuse.  Mod- 
erate prosperity  attended  the  business  of  the  Com- 
mandery  for  the  succeeding  few  years,  and  we  come 
to  the  golden  age  of  Utica  Commanderv,  which 
dates  from  the  installation  of  Zenas  C.  Priest 
as  Eminent  Commander.  April  2,  1858.  Up  to  that 
time  the  Commandery  had  existed,  by  the  devo- 
tion and  often  heroic  work  and  sacrifices  of  valiant 
Knights,  chief  among  whom  was  Ezra  S.  Barnum, 
of  cherished  memory;  thenceforth  it  lived.  Gen. 
Priest  embodied  enthusiasm,  pride  in  his  office,  de- 
votion to  its  requirements,  and  zeal  for  the  Order. 
Year  after  year  he  was  re-elected.  At  times  he 
would  fain  retire,  but  his  fratres  would  not  give 
him  release,  and  for  thirteen  years — till  1871 — he 
filled  the  office  of  Eminent  Commander.  That 
period  was  pre-eminently  the  golden  age  of  Utica 
Commandery,  No.  3,  and  the  pen  of  the  historian 
would  be  very  neglectful  of  its  duty  which  failed  to 
give  full  credit  to  the  magnificent  services  of  Sir 
Zenas  C.  Priest.  Did  space  permit,  many  stirring 
incidents  of  his  long  service  could  be  related,  and 
many  interesting  transcripts  made  from  the  records. 
But  the  limits  of  this  chronicle  are  too  narrow,  and 
it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  let  the  record  of  his  work 
speak  for  him.  That  is  eloquent,  and  doubtless  un- 
equalled in  the  State. 

The  year  previous  to  his  election  the  Command- 
ery reported  to  the  Grand  Recorder  74  members. 
When  he  was  installed  the  treasury  was  nearly 
empty,  the  asylum  furniture  indifferent,  the  commis- 
sary department  a  name.  Crackers,  cheese,  ana  wa- 
ter were  served  for  banquets.  During  his  term  as 
Eminent  Commander  374  members  were  added  to 
the  roster — independent  of  the  number  affiliated — an 
average  of  nearly  29  every  year.  At  its  close,  though 
at  least  four  Commanderies  had  been  formed  of 
members  drawn  chiefly  from  Utica,  No.  3.  the  mem- 


bership was  357;  the  asylum  was  well  furnished; 
the  commissary  department  contained  an  outfit  that 
cost  fully  $1,500;  the  treasury  held  abundant  cash, 
and  invested  funds  amounting  to  between  $3,000  and 
$4,000  were  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees.  Besides, 
Commander  Priest  found  time  in  these  years  to 
visit,  by  invitation,  the  Commanderies  in  Albany, 
Troy,  Syracuse,  and  Little  Falls,  and  confer  the 
Orders  of  Knighthood  on  nearly  a  score,  all  told. 
Match  this  record  who  can! 

It  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  Grand  Command- 
ery or  the  Grand  Encampment  ever  honored  a  Sir 
Knight  who  more  thoroughly  had  earned  prefer- 
ment by  work  in  a  subordinate  body. 

At  last,  in  1871,  pleading  age  and  long  service. 
Sir  Knight  Priest  was  released,  and  Sir  Walter 
Kempster,  who  had  been  elected  Grand  Warder  of 
the  Grand  Commandery  the  previous  year,  while 
holding  the  office  of  Capt.-General  in  No.  3,  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  This  highly  cultured  and 
popular  Sir  Knight  removed  to  Wisconsin  before 
the  year  for  which  he  was  elected  expired,  and 
Utica  and  the  Grand  Commandery  lost  an  officer 
who  was  an  honor  to  them  both,  and  the  commun- 
ity a  highly  valued  citizen. 

Utica  Commandery,  during  the  59  years  of  its 
existence,  has  had  15  Eminent  Commanders,  as  fol- 
lows: 


♦Richard  Sanger   1823 

♦Matthew  Talcott  1824-28 

♦Ezra  S.  Barnum  1838-48  and  54 

♦Peter  Brewer   1849-53  and  55-56 

♦Philemon  Lyon   1857 

Zenas  C.  Priest  1858-71 

tWalter  Kempster  1872 

Harvey  Barnard  1873 

George  Kincaid  1874 

James  H.  Brand  1875-76 

♦Thomas  Davies   1877 

Joseph  A.  Johnson  1878 

♦John  H.  Douglass  1879 

John  H.  Cunningham  1880 

Rees  G.  Williams  1881 

Byron  S.  Frisbie  1882 


♦Deceased.  tRemoved  from  jurisdiction. 


Among  the  names  high  on  the  roll  of  honor  in 
Templar  Masonry,  few  are  more  conspicuous  than 
that  of  Ezra  S.  Barnum;  in  Utica  Commandery 
none  are  more  revered.  Made  a  Mason  in  Utica 
Lodge,  No.  47,  Feb.  17,  1817,  he  was  an  active 
worker  among  the  craft  till  the  time  of  his  death. 
Lod^e  and  Grand  Lodge  delighted  to  honor  him. 
He  joined  Oneida  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  No.  57, 
March,  1817.  His  companions  bestowed  on  him 
all  of  the  honors  within  their  gift.  The  Grand  Chap- 
ter of  the  State  did  likewise,  and  of  the  General 
Grand  Chapter  of  the  United  States  he  was  Scribe 
for  several  successive  terms  of  three  years  each.  As 
we  have  seen,  he  was  among  the  first  to  receive  the 
orders  of  Knighthood  in  Utica  Commandery,  and  to 
him  largely  is  due  the  credit  of  the  retention  of  their 
charters  by  the  Masonic  organizations  of  Utica  dur- 
ing the  anti-Masonic  period.  The  record  of  his 
years  in  the  East  of  the  Commandery  is  succinctly 
given  in  this  history.    He  was  elected  to  office  in 
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the  Grand  Encampment  of  New  York  in  1834.  In 
1835  he  was  chosen  Grand  Master,  and  for  five  years 
successively  was  re-elected.  De  Witt  Clinton, 
whose  service  lasted  14  years,  alone  of  the  Grand 
Masters  and  Grand  Commanders  of  New  York, 
served  longer  in  the  first  office.  At  the  conclave  of 
the  Grand  Encampment,  held  in  Boston  in  183S, 
Sir  Knight  Barnum  was  chosen  Grand  Standard 
Bearer.  He  was  continued  an  officer  of  the  Grand 
Encampment  till  1856.  Sir  Knight  Barnum,  while 
giving  much  of  his  time  during  the  active  years  of 
his  life  to  the  advancement  of  Masonry,  was  always 


tion  of  new  Commanderies  that  it  can  hardly  hope 
to  hold  its  present  rank  as  third  in  the  number  of 
its  affiliates. 


MORTON  COMMANDERY,  No.  4,  NEW 
YORK. 

The  warrant  for  this  Encampment  was  issued  bv 
the  Grand  Encampment  of  the  State,  August  16, 
1823,  and  two  days  later  the  body  was  duly  consti- 
tuted, with  Wm.  F.  Piatt,  Commander;  Richard 


PRINCIPAL  OFFICERS  OF  MORTON  COMMANDERY,  No.  4. 


Date. 


1823. 
1824. 
1826.... 
1826.... 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1881.... 
1832. 
1833. 
1834-35. 
1836-37. 
1838... 
1839  & 
1840... 
1842-43. 
1846.... 
1846. . . 
1847-50 
1861... 
1862... 
1863... 
1864... 
1866... 
1866... 
1867... 
1868... 
1869-61 
1862. . . 
1863-64. 
1865. 
1866.... 
1867. 
1868-69. 
1870... 
1871.... 
1872.... 
1873.... 
1874.... 
1875.... 
1876.... 
1877... 
1878... 
1879.... 
1880... 
1881... 
1882... 


Commander. 


Wm.  F.  Piatt  , 

Richard  Pennell  .. 

Jared  L.  Moore  

Lebbeus  Chapman  , 

P.  L.  WUaey  

James  Mowatt   

Henry  M.  Western. 

Jared  L.  Moore  

Sylvester  Spencer  . 
Oliver  Whittlesey  . 

John  R.  Bailey  

John  V.  Qreenfleld 

F.  L.  Wllsey  

Robt.  B.  Polger.... 
Jonathan  Dodge  ... 
Joseph  P.  Pierson. 

Thomas  Pitts   

Chas.  S.  Rowell.... 
Wm.  R.  Ctoulding. 

James  Alcock   

Robert  Macoy   

John  W.  Simons... 
John  W.  Simons.... 
M.  J.  Drummond.. 
H.  F.  L.  Bunting.., 
J.  B.  Y.  Sommers., 
John  J.  Tindale.... 
H.  F.  L.  Bunting.., 

N.  O.  Benjamin  

Walter  T.  Marvin., 

Adon  Smith.  Jr  

Adon  Smith,  Jr  

Geo.  H.  Chase  

Thomas  C.  Cassidy, 
Thomas  C.  Cassidy, 
Thomas  C.  Cassidy, 
William  Edwards  .. 
Albert  G.  Goodall... 
Albert  G.  Goodall... 

George  Smith   

Oliver  G.  Brady.... 

Jere.  S.  Baker  

W.  F.  Costenbader. 
W.  F.  Costenbader. 
Albert  G.  Goodall.. 
Chas.  H.  Housley... 
John  W.  Graham... 
Calvin  D.  Hay  ward. 


Generalissimo. 


Richard  Pennell  .. 

Jared  L.  Moore  

Lebbeus  Chapman 

F.  L.  Wllsey  

James  Mowatt   

Henry  M.  Western 

F.  L.  Wllsey  

Sylvester  Spencer  .. 

F.  L.  Wllsey  

L.  Wllsey  

Joseph  P.  Pierson.. 
Jonathan  Dodge  ... 
Jonathan  Dodge  ... 
Jonathan  Dodge  ... 
Joseph  P.  Pierson.. 

Robt.  B.  Folger  

Chas.  S.  Rowell.... 

F.  L.  Wllsey  

James  Alcock   

Wm.  R.  Goulding.. 

Stephen  Meers   

Fitzgerald  Tlsdall  . 
M.  J.  Drummond... 

A.  G.  Bagley  

Charles  F.  Newton. 

John  J.  Tindale  

N.  O.  Benjamin  

Nehemiah  Peck   

Abm.  B.  McKeon... 

Adon  Smith.  Jr.'  

John  H.  Moon  

John  H.  Moon  

Jerome  B.  Gardner. 
Jerome  B.  Gardner. 
Frederick  Berry  ... 

George  Smith  

George  Smith  

George  Smith   

George  Smith   

Jere.  S.  Baker  

Jere.  S.  Baker  

W.  F.  Costenbader 
Chas.  H.  Housley.. 

John  Scott   , 

John  Scott  

John  W.  Graham.. 
Calvin  D.  Hay  ward. 
Chris.  Johnson  ..... 


Capt. -General. 


Jared  L.  Moore  

Lebbeus  Chapman  . 

F.  L.  Wllsey  

James  Mowatt   

Henry  M.  Western. 

F.  L.  Wllsey  

Jared  L.  Moore  

Jno.  C.  Hurd  

Chas.  S.  Rowell  

Chas.  S.  Rowell  

Robt.  B.  Folger  

Jonathan  Marshall  . 
Jonathan  Marshall  .. 
Wm.  R.  Goulding... 
Wm.  R.  Goulding.... 

Chas.  S.  Rowell  

James  Alcock   

Robt.  B.  Folger  

Robt.  B.  Folger  

Joseph  P.  Pierson... 

John  W.  Simons  

Porter  Kellogg  

A.  G.  Bagley  

Charles  F.  Newton.. 
Charles  H.  Cornell.. 

Nehemiah  Peck   

Sam'l  B.  Tobey,  Jr. 

Thomas  Moon   

Warrell  Shattuck  .. 

J.  W.  Mlddleton  

John  Cameron   

Charles  S.  Belcher.. 
Sam'l  R.  Kirkham... 

John  iJowe  

William  Edwards  . 
William  Edwards  . 
Matthew  Glenn  .... 
Matthew  Glenn  .... 

Oliver  G.  Brady  

Oliver  G.  Brady  

James  A.  Jewell  — 
Edward  H.  Kent... 
James  Maxwell  — 

Oliver  Brady  

Oliver  Gh  Brady.... 
Calvin  D.  Hay  ward. 

Eugene  A.  Gerdy  

Wm.  H.  Housner... 


Recorder. 


Lebbeus  Chapman. 
Wm.  F.  Piatt. 
Wm.  F.  Piatt. 


I  James  Thompson. 
I  James  Thompson. 

Sylvester  Spencer. 
'  Sylvester  Spencer. 
I  Sylvester  Spencer. 

Sylvester  Spencer. 

Sylvester  Spencer. 
!  Sylvester  Spencer. 
I  Sylvester  Spencer. 
I  Sylvester  Spencer. 
I  Sylvester  Spencer. 


Samuel  Drummond. 
Samuel  Drummon4. 
Samuel  Drummond. 
Wm.  N.  Buckley. 
Geo.  C.  Webster. 
Henry  Hunter. 
Joslah  shove. 
Josiah  Shove. 
Joslah  Shove. 
Josiah  Shove. 
Josiah  Shove. 
Josiah  Shove. 
Edwin  M.  Alford.  Jr. 
Stephen  E.  Gardner. 
Stephen  E.  Gardner. 
Stephen  E.  Gardner. 
Stephen  E.  Gardner. 
Stephen  E.  Gardner. 
Stephen  E.  Gardner. 
Stephen  E.  Gardner. 
Stephen  E.  Gardner. 
Wesley  B.  Church. 
Wesley  B.  Church. 
Wesley  B.  Church. 
Wesley  B.  Church. 
Wesley  B.  Church. 
Wesley  B.  Church. 
Wesley  B.  Church. 


attentive  to  his  business  affairs,  and  was  prosperous 
in  material  things.  His  death  occurred  Feb.  20, 
1878.  His  funeral  was  under  the  auspices  of  Utica 
Commandery,  the  services  being  rendered  by  Sir 
Townsend  Fondey,  then  Rt.  Em.  Grand  Comman- 
der, and  Em.  Sir  Thomas  Davis' as  Prelate. 

When  Z.  C.  Priest  left  the  chair  in  1871,  Ezra  S. 
Barnum  and  he  were  the  only  Past  Commanders  of 
this  Commandery.  Since  that  time  the  Command- 
ery has  been  fairly  prosperous,  its  disbursements  ex- 
ceeding its  income  in  only  one  year.  Its  jurisdic- 
tion has,  however,  been  so  curtailed  by  the  forma- 


Pennell,  Generalissimo;  Jared  L.  Moore.  Captain- 
General,  and  a  constitutional  number  of  Knights, 
no  names  being  given. 

It  is  said  that  the  Encampment  at  once  entered 
upon  a  career  of  success,  though  the  loss  of  its 
early  records  from  the  fact  of  the  Recorder,  a  single 
man,  and  living  in  chambers,  dying,  the  books  and 
records  of  the  Encampment  were  confounded  with 
other  property,  and  carried  off  by  some  persons  un- 
known, render  a  detailed  history  of  this  part  of  its 
career  an  impossibility;  still,  it  is  known  that  in  the 
year  1824,  at  the  time  of  his  second  visit  to  this 
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country,  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  was  received 
and  created  a  Templar  in  this  Encampment,  one 
witness  still  (1882)  surviving. 

In  1841  the  Encampment  took  a  very  active  part 
in  the  reception  tendered  the  General  Grand  En- 
campment and  General  Grand  Chapter  at  their  tri- 
ennial meeting  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  organization  of  thfs 
body  of  Templars  was  closely  followed  by  the  anti- 
Masonic  excitement,  and  it  may  be  readilv  sur- 
mised that  the  effects  of  the  storm  were  well-nigh 
fatal  to  its  existence;  but  there  were  heroes  among 
the  membership  who  faced  the  battle  without 
blenching,  and  among  whom  should  be  mentioned 
the  first  three  above  named,  as  well  as  James  Al- 
cock  and  Chas.  S.  Rowell,  who  were,  however,  able 
to  do  but  little  more  than  keep  a  safe  custody  of 
the  warrant. 

In  March,  185 1.  negotiations  were  entered  into 
by  the  then  few  remaining  members  of  Morton  En- 
campment and  certain  members  of  Palestine  En- 
campment, and  an  agreement  being  reached,  the 
warrant  was  transferred  to  the  new  members,  who 
had  previously  withdrawn  from  Palestine,  No.  18, 
and  been  duly  elected  to  membership  in  Morton, 
No.  4,  and  Sir  Edmund  B.  Hays  was  chosen  Com- 
mander. His  reign  was,  however,  brief,  for,  owing 
to  some  misunderstanding  not  now  of  record,  and 
before  his  installation,  a  small  number  of  those 
who  had  lately  joined,  including  Sir  Knight  Hays, 
withdrew,  leaving  a  full  quorum  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  conducting  the  future  labors  of  the 
Encampment.  Among  those  who  remained  were 
Robert  Macoy,  John  W.  Simons,  M.  J.  Drummond, 
Jos.  C.  Pinckney,  H.  S.  Sloan,  and  others. 

Sir  Knight  Macoy  was  placed  in  command,  and 
from  that  moment  dates  the  prosperity  that  has  ever 
since  attended  the  labors  of  the  Encampment.  Can- 
didates presented  themselves  in  ever  increasing 
numbers,  until  the  membership  reached  the  hun- 
dreds, and  to-day  it  stands  in  this  respect  at  the 
head  of  the  list  in  this  State. 

The  history  of  a  constant  and  unvarying  success, 
an  ever  forward  movement,  must  of  necessity  be 
monotonous:  and,  in  fact,  no  occurrence  of  special 
note  took  place  until  Aug.  24,  1855,  when  the  En- 
campment celebrated  its  32d  anniversary,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  attendance  of  the  members  and 
visiting  Sir  Knights. 

The  exercises  consisted  of  an  address  by  the 
then  Grand  Master  of  the  State,  Sir  John  W.  Si- 
mons, a  banquet  and  symposium,  the  whole  passing 
off  with  satisfaction. 


COLUMBIAN  ENCAMPMENT.  No.  5. 

This  body  was  known  in  early  days  as  No.  5. 
In  the  readjustment  of  numbers  by  the  Grand  En- 
campment in  1823,  its  numerical  title  was  changed  to 
No.  I. 


INDIVISIBLE     FRIENDS  ENCAMPMENT, 

No.  6,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1816 — May  3. — ^The  Grand  Encampment  granted 
a  warrant  to  a  collective  body  of  Knights  Templar, 
Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  members  of  the  Sov.:. 


Grand  Council  of  Princes  of  the  Royal  Secret  for 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  sitting  at  New  Orleans,  un- 
der the  title  of  Indivisible  Friends  Encampment, 
No.  6. 

1838 — Sept.  12. — The  Grand  Encampment  of  New 
York  transferred  its  jurisdiction  over  Indivisible 
Friends  Encampment,  No.  6,  to  the  General  Grand 
Encampment  of  the  United  States. 


LAFAYETTE  COMMANDERY,  No.  7,  HUD- 
SON. COLUMBIA  CO. 

In  1824,  and  for  some  years  previous,  Freema- 
sonry was  very  popular  throughout  the  State,  and 
particularly  was  its  good  influences  realized  in  towns 
bordering  on  the  Hudson  River.  This  fact  was 
manifested  by  the  wish  of  a  number  of  Sir  Knights 
residing  at  Hudson  and  the  adjacent  towns,  to  es- 
tablish an  Encampment  of  Knights  Templar  at 
Hudson. 

In  accordance  with  this  desire.  Sir  Knights  Li- 
onel U.  Laurence,  Orrin  E.  Osborn,  Gordon  Dick- 
son, Richard  Carrique,  O.  N.  Folger,  Richard  Hill, 
and  Samuel  Corbet  petitioned  the  Grand  Encamp- 
ment of  the  State,  Sept.  6.  1824,  for  a  warrant  to 
establish  an  Encampment  of  Knights  Templar  at  the 
city  of  Hudson,  by  the  name  of  Lafayette  Encamp- 
ment, and  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  granted. 

The  first  Conclave  of  which  we  have  any  record 
was  held  Oct.  16,  1824.  when  a  Council  of  Red  Cross 
Knights  was  opened,  and  petitions  for  the  Knicrht 
Templar  degree  were  received  from  the  following 
persons:  Cyrus  Curtiss,  Anthony  R.  Livingston, 
Peter  Van  Deusen,  Ed.  C.  Thurston,  John  J.  Tobey, 
which  were  "ordered  to  stand"  on  the  minutes  for 
benefit  of  ballot. 

It  was  the  custom  among  the  fratres  of  this  period 
to  transact  business  in  the  degree  of  Red  Cross. 

Oct.  23. — The  ballot  being  favorable,  the  Orders 
of  Red  Cross  ^nd  Knight  Templar  were  conferred 
on  the  above-named  Companions. 

Oct.  25. — Sir  Lionel  U.  Laurence,  Gr.  Com.,  and 
other  officers  were  installed.  An  excellent  address 
was  delivered  by  Sir  Geo.  Howard.  Resolutions  of 
thanks  were  tendered  to  Sirs  Geo.  Howard  and  Ed- 
ward Higgins,  for  "forming  us  into  an  Encampment 
and  giving  us  proper  instructions." 

Nov.  5. — By-Laws  were  adopted  and  Sir  Knight 
Higgins  made  an  honorary  member. 

1828 — Feb.  13. — Resolutions  adopted  in  commem- 
oration of  the  death  of  Sir  De  Witt  Clinton  (Gov. 
of  the  State),  R.  E.  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand 
Encampment  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the  United  States, 
etc. 

From  this  time  stated  and  special  Conclaves  were 
held  as  occasion  required,  until  April,  1841.  The 
baleful  spirit  of  anti-Masonry  hovered  around  this 
section  of  the  State  as  it  did  elsewhere  to  the  injury 
of  the  several  Masonic  bodies  here,  and  for  many 
years  this  Encampment  was  dormant. 

1841 — March. — The  following  Sir  Knights  peti- 
tioned the  Grand  Encampment  for  authority  to  re- 
new their  labors  as  an  Encampment:  Cyrus  Cur- 
tiss, Richard  Carrique.  P.  Van  Deusen,  E.  GiflFord, 
Lionel  U.  Laurence.  F.  I.  Curtiss,  E.  Taylor,  Hi- 
ram Reynolds.  John  B.  Livingston,  O.  E.  Osborn, 
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Gordon  Dickson,  George  Duckworth.  Dispensa- 
tion dated  April  5,  1841,  was  granted  by  Sir  Richard 
Ellis,  D.  G.  M. 

April  9. — The  Sir  Knights  convened  in  St.  John's 
Hall,  Hudson,  to  re-organize  Lafayette  Encamp- 
ment, No.  7.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  officers 
were  elected  and  installed. 

April  28. — Special  Conclave,  at  8  o'clock  a.  m., 
candidate  was  elected,  constituted  a  Knight  of  Red 
Cross  and  created  a  Knight  Templar.  Again  at  2 
o'clock  p.  m.,  when  other  candidates  were  elected, 
constituted  Red  Cross  Knights  and  created  Knights 
Templar.  Adjourned  and  met  again  at  6  p.  m., 
when  much  important  business  was  transacted. 
From  this  time  occasional  Conclaves  were  held 
until 

1850,  when  regular  Conclaves  were  held,  and 
the  Commandery  from  this  time  has  enjoyed  a  re- 
markable degree  of  prosperity. 


PLATTSBURGH  ENCAMPMENT,  No.  8, 
PLATTSBURGH. 

1825— Dec.  16. — William  F.  Haile,  John  Bleecker, 
Samuel  Emery,  John  McKee,  and  others  petitioned 
the  Grand  Encampment  and  received  a  warrant  to 
establish  an  Encampment  at  Plattsburgh,  Clinton 
county,  under  the  title  of  Plattsburgh  Encamp- 
ment, No.  8.  This  body  flourished  for  a  few  years 
until  the  anti-Masonic  excitement,  when  its  Con- 
claves were  less  frequent. 

1849. — A  terrible  fire  occurred  which  consumed 
nearly  the  whole  village.  The  building  in  which 
Conclaves  were  held,  with  the  charter,  records,  re- 
galia, and  decorations  were  entirely  destroyed,  hence 
no  more  meetings  were  held. 

1857. — At  the  annual  conclave  of  the  Grand  En- 
campment seven  of  the  original  members  petitioned 
for  renewal  of  the  warrant.  The  petition  was  de- 
nied for  want  of  constitutional  number,  nine  being 
required. 


CHERRY  VALLEY  ENCAMPMENT,   No.  9, 
CHERRY  VALLEY,  OTSEGO  COUNTY. 

1825 — Dec.  16. — At  the  annual  conclave  of  the 
Grand  Encampment  of  the  State,  Levi  Beardsley, 
Lucius  H.  Allen,  Adolplius  W.  Flint,  Ansel  St. 
John.  Franklin  May,  William  Campbell,  and  James 
F.  Coggswell  petitioned  and  obtained  a  warrant  to 
establish  an  Encampment  at  Cherry  Valley.  Ot- 
sego county,  under  the  title  of  Cherry  Valley  En- 
campment, No.  9.  This  body  held  but  few  meetings 
until  the  anti-Masonic  excitement  began.  This  des- 
perate and  unjustified  crusade  was  felt  with  marked 
force  in  every  branch  of  the  institution  in  this  sec- 
lion  of  the  State.  The  subjoined  letter  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  Encampment  at 
the  date  thereof: 

"Cherry  Valley,  June  29,  1835. 

"Dear  Sir: — In  answer  to  your  favor  of  24th 
inst.,  I  will  state  that  the  warrant  for  our  Encamp- 
ment remains  (as  I  suppose)  in  the  Lodge  room 
or  Encampment  chambers. 

"Since  the  Morgan  excitement  we  have  suffered 


the  Lodge,  Chapter,  and  Encampment  to  run  down, 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  an  individual  hi 
this  town  or  county  who  desires  or  would  consent 
to  revive  either. 

"  I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc., 

*  LEVI  BEARDSLEY. 
"R.  R.  BOYD,  Esq., 

G.  R.,  G.  E.  State  of  New  York." 


GENESEE  COMMANDERY,  No.  10,  LOCK- 
PORT. 

This  Commandery,  the  oldest  in  Western  New 
York,  has  had  an  experience  entirely  different  trom 
any  other  in  this  jurisdiction.  Commencing  uuder 
fine  auspices,  it  was  successful  until  the  occurrence 
of  the  famous  "Morgan  affair"  of  1826.  Located 
in  the  very  hot-bed  of  anti- Masonry,  its  members 
suffered  every  variety  of  contumely  and  persecution 
for  their  adherence  to  the  fraternity.  Nothing 
daunted,  however,  they  held  together  and  survived 
the  revolution,  and  in  doing  so  were  kindly  fostered 
by  the  Grand  Encampment,  which,  knowing  well 
their  forlorn  and  perilous  condition,  from  time  to 
time  remitted  their  dues,  and  rendered  such  other 
parental  assistance  as  lay  in  its  power. 

Its  title,  originally  Encampment,  was  changed  to 
Commandery  by  edict  of  the  Grand  Commandery, 
in  1857. 

Genesee  Encampment  owes  its  origin  to  Sir 
Knights  Henry  Brown,  Orange  Risdon,  Frederick 
Fitch,  and  Abraham  Mattison,  all  of  whom  were 
pioneer  settlers  on  the  "Holland  Land  Purchase," 
and  so  far  as  is  known  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  these  four  persons  were  the  only  Templars  in 
Western  New  York.  For  the  express  purpose  of 
aiding  them  in  its  formation,  Companions  James 
Ganson,  Calvin  Holbrook,  John  Hascall.  and  Ce- 
phas A.  Smith,  of  Lc  Roy.  N.  Y.,  made  a  stage- 
coach journey  of  over  200  miles,  and  made  due  peti- 
tion to  Utica  Encampment,  No.  3,  for  the  Orders 
of  Knighthood.  An  emergent  Conclave  of  that 
body  was  convened  for  the  benefit  of  the  Compan- 
ions referred  to,  on  the  i8th  of  November,  1825, 
their  applications  favorably  acted  upon,  and  they 
were  immediately  invested  in  due  form  with  all  the 
honors  of  Masonic  Knighthood. 

1825 — Dec.  16. — The  Grand  Encampment  granted 
a  warrant  to  Henry  Brown,  Gr.  Com. ;  Orange  Ris- 
don, Gen.:  Frederick  Fitch,  Capt.-Cren.;  Abraham 
Mattison,  John  Faulkner,  James  E.  Brown,  James 
Ganson,  Cephas  A.  Smith,  Calvin  Holbrook,  and 
John  Hascall.  for  the  formation  of  a  body  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Le  Roy,  Genesee  county,  under  the  title  of 
Genesee  Encampment,  No.  10. 

The  first  Conclave  was  held  at  Le  Roy,  Jan.  28, 
1826,  and  attended  by  Matthew  Talcott,  of  Utica, 
Grand  Capt.-General  of  the  Grand  Encampment, 
who  then  instituted  the  Encampment,  etc.  He  re- 
mained with  them  about  a  fortnight;  almost  daily 
sessions  were  held;  officers  installed  and  instructed; 
candidates  were  knighted,  and  the  Encampment  put 
in  thorough  working  order.  Thereafter  the  Con- 
claves were  held  once  a  month,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  year  1827  thirty-five  more  Companions  were  ad- 
mitted to  Templar  honors,  thus  bringing  the  muster- 
roll  up  to  sixty-one  members. 
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A  crisis  here  occurred  in  the  affairs  of  the  En- 
campment caused  by  the  abduction  of  the  notorious 
William  Morgan,  and  the  subsequent  anti-Masonic 
crusade.  Regretfully  do  we  note  that  about  ten 
members  were  recreant  to  their  vows,  renounced 
Masonry,  and  seceded  from  the  institution.  A  sec- 
ond cause  just  here  imperiled  the  life  of  the  body, 
inasmuch  as  the  Encampment  had  financially  in- 
volved itself  in  the  construction  of  a  Masonic  Hall 
building,  later  known  as' the  "Old  Round  House," 
of  Le  Roy:  and  thus  the  fortunes  of  the  Encamp- 
ment were  at  their  very  lowest  ebb. 

At  this  juncture  the  Sir  Knights  generously 
came  forward  and  paid  the  debt.  It  was  then 
deemed  expedient  to  remove  the  Encampment  to 
Batavia.  ten  miles  westerly,  the  county  seat.  Per- 
mission was  granted  by  the  Grand  Encampment  in 
1827.  and  the  Conclaves  were  held  at  that  place. 
There,  for  the  succeeding  twelve  years,  the  Encamp- 
ment, now  composed  of  fifty  adherents,  maintained 
a  bare  existence.  It  was  impossible  to  stem  the 
anti-Masonic  current,  and  despite  the  utmost  exer- 
tions during  that  period  but  little  business  was 
transacted  or  new  members  admitted.  Sparse  rec- 
ords were  kept,  but  the  valiant  fratres  maintained 
their  organization  intact,  and  did  not  surrender 
their  warrant.  During  all  this  time,  however,  the 
rrnk  of  this  little  half  hundred  had  become  so  de- 
pleted by  deaths,  removals,  and  withdrawals  that 
by  May,  1839,  its  roster  consisted  of  Ebenezer 
Mix,  Gr.  Com.;  William  Sheldon,  Gen.;  Zeno 
Terry.  Capt.-Gen.:  Calvin  Holbrook,  Prelate;  Eze- 
kiel  Hall.  S.  W. ;  Ira  Danolds,  Rec. ;  Frederick  Fol- 
Ictt.  Treas. ;  Daniel  Biddlecome,  Std.  B. ;  William 
Wright,  Swd.  B.;  Jonas  S.  Billings,  Warder;  Lilly 
Fisher.  Israel  Rathbone,  Daniel  Le  Barron,  and 
Consider  Warner. 

All  honor,  then,  to  those  fourteen  Knights,  who 
were  the  forlorn  hope  of  chivalric  Masonry  in  West- 
ern New  York,  who  never  suffered  themselves  to  be 
placed  hors  de  combat. 

Passing  to  1838-40,  we  find  that  a  new  era  was 
beginning  to  dawn  in  the  history  of  the  fraternity; 
much  of  the  antipathy  against  the  Order  had  passed 
away,  political  anti-ilasonry  had  died  out.  the  in- 
stitution began  to  revive,  and  amongst  the  subordi- 
nate bodies  thus  benefited  was  Genesee  Encamp- 
ment. The  flourishing  village  of  Lockport,  Niagara 
county,  twenty  miles  distant,  had  re-established  a 
Lodge  and  Chapter;  Masonry  was  now  popular  and 
on  the  high  road  to  success.  To  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  body  at  large  it  was  decided  to  change 
the  headtjuarters  of  the  Encampment  to  Lockport. 

May,  1839.  a  petition  was  made  by  the  14  mem- 
bers, and  on  June  7.  183Q.  was  referred  by  the  Grand 
Encampment  to  Sir  James  Herring,  with  power  to 
make  the  change,  if  expedient.  A  month  or  two 
later  Sir  Knight  Herring  visited  the  ancient  battle- 
ground, marshaled  "ye  belted  knights."  and  sur- 
veyed the  situation.  Giving  the  requisite  consent, 
he  changed  the  headquarters  as  desired,  and  on  Aug. 
21.  1839.  the  first  Conclave  was  held  at  Lockport. 
Now  commenced  a  new  departure;  accessions  were 
made,  the  Encampment  began  to  show  proof  of  liv- 
ing and  healthy  progress,  and  for  the  last  40  years 
has  been  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity. 

Seeing  now  their  ancient  nursling  rejuvenated 
with  new  blood,  the  Batavia  members  gladly  retired 


from  active  duties,  and  soon  turned  over  all  the  of- 
fices to  their  Niagara  associates,  nevertheless  aiding 
with  pen,  purse,  sword,  and  candidates.  Gradually 
they  dropped  off,  and  for  thirty  years  Genesee  En- 
campment has  virtually  been  a  "Niagara  County 
Institution." 

The  period  of  the  anti-Masonic  crusade  was  an 
era  peculiar  to  itself.  The  entire  atmosphere  of 
Western  New  York  was  filled  with  denunciations  of 
the  fraternity,  and  there  was  veritably  music  in  the 
air.  Masons  were  persecuted  and  ostracised;  all 
sorts  of  schemes  were  concocted  to  bring  the  Order 
into  disrepute;  and  every  conceivable  advantage 
taken  of  all  who  happened  to  be  members  of  the 
craft. 

Connected  with  all  the  unpleasant  features  were 
numerous  ridiculous  demonstrations  and  laugh- 
able incidents,  which  we  have  no  space  to  record 
here. 

Suffice  it,  however,  the  Sir  Knights  of  Genesee 
who  held  together  during  the  evil  days  of  1826-40 
were  true  men,  citizens  of  influence  and  good  re- 
pute. They  were  fratres  who  left  the  comforts  and 
elegancies  of  cities  and  large  towns,  and  made  for 
themselves  names  and  fortunes.  They  established 
and  fearlessly  maintained  a  body  of  which  the  pres- 
ent members  are  proud  and  will  endeavor  to  hand 
down  to  posterity. 

Digressing  for  a  moment  we  turn  to  make  some 
biographical  memoranda  of  a  few  whose  names  are 
intimately  connected  with  the  first  regime,  viz.: 

HENRY  BROWN, 

its  first  Commander  (1826- 1830),  was  a  native  of 
Gilead,  Conn.,  and  became  an  early  resident  of  Ba- 
tavia, N.  Y.,  where  he  practiced  law.  Tall  in  stat- 
ure, portly  in  physique,  and  affable  in  manner,  he 
adorned  the  East  and  presided  over  the  Encamp- 
ment with  dignity.  In  1831  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
111.,  followed  his  profession,  and  at  one  time  was 
elected  a  judge  in  one  of  its  courts.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  "Narrative  of  anti-Masonic  Events," 
published  at  Batavia  in  1829.  This  work,  though 
truthful  in  every  particular,  was  published  too  early 
to  throw  full  light  on  those  unfortunate  transactions, 
or  detail  the  final  developments  which  came  out  two 
or  three  years  later.  His  Masonic  record  at  Batavia 
was  a  creditable  one,  and  his  services  were  esteemed 
by  the  Grand  Encampment,  in  which  body  he  was 
elected  Grand  Senior  Warden  in  1826,  Grand  War- 
der in  1828,  and  Grand  Captain-General  in  1830. 
Judge  Brown  died  at  Chicago,  May  16,  1849. 

ORANGE  RISDON, 

first  Generalissimo  of  this  Encampment  (1826),  was 
a  native  of  Rupert,  Vt.,  and  was  born  Dec.  28,  1786. 
Educated  to  the  profession  of  civil  engineer  and 
surveyor,  for  fifty  years  he  continued  in  the  same, 
and  in  every  sense  of  the  word  was  an  "American 
Pathfinder."  He  became  a  resident  of  Western  New 
York  in  1807,  and  in  1809  located  at  Le  Roy.  Com- 
mencing when  that  region  consisted  of  forests,  open- 
ings, swamps,  and  fens,  he  saw  it  bloom  into  a 
"fruitful  country." 

In  1829  he  removed  his  family  from  Le  Roy  to 
Saline.  Mich.  In  1855  he  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness. 
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His  Masr>nic  career  was  full  of  incident  and  in- 
terest. He  was  a  contemporary  with  Ames,  Wads- 
worth,  Knos,  Salem  Town,  and  other  men  of.  that 
stamp,  and  was  considered  in  his  day  to  be  not  only 
the  brightest  Mason,  but  most  accomplished  ritual- 
ist in  Western  New  York.  He  was  the  first  W.  M. 
of  I.e  Roy  I-odge,  No.  260,  in  1816;  also  the  origi- 
nator of  Western  Star  Chapter,  No.  35,  in  181 3. 
As  the  main  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  Genesee  En- 
campment, he  gracefully  did  his  share  in  the  rendi- 
tion of  the  ritual  and  performance  of  knightly  cour- 
tesies during  its  earlier  years,  and  only  with  change 
of  residence  did  his  connection  therewith  cease.  But 
once  only  thereafter  did  he  have  opportunity  (1870) 
to  revisit  his  early  home.  Forty  years  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  seen  his  ancient  brethren  and  com- 
panions. He  found  most  of  them  dead  or  gone,  yet 
our  now  venerable  Sir  Knight,  though  with  85  years 
upon  his  head,  still  possessed  the  vigor  and  elastic- 
ity of  prime  manhood.  Gratified,  indeecj.  was  the 
writer  of  this  then  to  receive  a  visit  from  him,  and 
the  fund  of  information  possessed  by  Sir  Knight 
Risdon  in  regard  to  "Antique  Masonic  Folk  Lore" 
and  unwritten  early  history  of  the  fraternity  in  the 
"Genesee  Country"  was  cheerfully  imparted  to  the 
compiler.  His  brief  sojourn  was  most  opportune, 
for  in  a  short  period  thereafter  Sir  Orange  Risdon 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

FREDERICK  FITCH, 

the  first  Captain-General  (1826)  of  the  Encampment, 
was  a  popular  physician  at  Le  Roy,  In  1827  he 
was  elected  Grand  Standard-Bearer  of  the  Grand 
Encampment.  Removing  to  Michigan,  1830-35,  he 
ceased  to  be  a  member.  He  was  the  father  of  Hon. 
Graham  Newell  F'ilch.  who  several  years  since  was 
United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Indiana. 

JAMES  GANSON, 

the  first  Recorder  of  the  Encampment,  was  one  of 
the  very  earliest  pioneers  of  Western  New  York; 
his  residence  dates  back  to  1791-92.  He  was  a  far- 
famed  old-time  landlord,  and  presided  over  noted 
"Taverns"  at  Le  Roy.  Stafford,  and  Batavia.  Con- 
.<^picuous  in  public  affairs,  he  held  numerous  offices, 
and  represented  Genesee  county  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature during  the  years  1812.  *I3.  '14.  '16.  '17  and 
1824.  While  a  man  of  stern  purpose  and  undaunted 
courage,  yet  in  a  certain  way  he  was  also  a  most 
decided  character,  possessing  an  individuality  wholly 
dissimilar  from  his  Aiasonic  compeers.  Full  of 
(]uaint  aphorisms  and  "wise  saws.  *  his  numerous 
"Gansonianisms"  were  widely  quoted,  and  are  re- 
peated to  this  day.  A  volume  might  be  written  of 
his  "quips,  quiddets,  and  quillets,"  and  for  sarcastic 
repartee  he  was  unequalled. 

His  wealth,  together  with  the  prominence  of  his 
political  and  social  positions,  pointed  him  out  as  a 
fair  target  upon  which  to  wreak  the  vengeance  of 
political  anti-Masonry.  Although  innocent  in  every 
respect,  it  was  openly  assumed  and  asserted  that  he 
was  one  of  the  "murderers  of  Morgan."  and  should 
be  made  an  example  of.  Several  indictments  fol- 
lowed, and  the  subsequent  legal  trials,  though  an- 
noying in  the  extreme,  resulted  in  a  triumphal  ac- 
(luittal.  and  thereafter  Major  Ganson  was  let  alone. 


To  show  the  manner  of  man  that  he  was,  and  his 
inflexible  will,  it  may  not  be  inapt  to  cite  a  single 
instance,  viz.: 

At  the  close  of  one  of  the  trials  referred  to  at 
Batavia,  upon  being  duly  acquitted  by  the  jury,  he 
returned  to  a  village  inn;  here  he  was  taunted  by 
some  of  his  persecutors  with  all  sorts  of  oppro- 
brious epithets,  and  finally  challenged  by  a  boister- 
ous blacksmith  to  give  the  Masonic  Token.  Major 
Ganson  had  up  to  this  time  kept  silent,  but  goaded 
beyond  endurance,  he  finally  consented.  Unknown 
to  his  tormentor  Ganson  possessed  a  vise-like  grip. 
Extending  his  dexter,  and  looking  his  vis-a-vis 
squarely  in  the  eyes,  the  Major  commenced  shaking 
and  gradually  closed  down  on  the  hand  of  the  pro- 
fane; proceeding  from  the  genial  press  to  a  vigor- 
ous squeeze  he  continued  to  enhance  the  embrace 
with  his  iron  hand.  The  victim,  now  wriggling  and 
twisting,  begged  for  leniency,  but  without  avail. 
The  token  continued  with  such  tremendous  power 
that  soon  the  blood  burst  from  out  under  the  ends 
of  the  blacksmith's  finger-nails,  and  not  until  then 
was  he  released  from  the  Major's  grasp.  The  ''Gan- 
son Grip"  soon  became  known,  and  no  more  tokens 
were  asked  for  thereafter. 

Major  Ganson  removed  to  Michigan  about  the 
year  1835,  and  died  at  Jackson,  May  2,  1858,  at  an 
advanced  age.  His  sons  were  leading  bankers  at 
Batavia  and  Buffalo. 

COL.   ABRAHAM  MATTISON, 

of  Darien,  N.  Y.,  another  of  the  charter  members 
of  Genesee  Encampment,  was  prominently  identi- 
fied with  public  affairs.  A  soldier  of  the  war  of 
1812,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  for  a  long  time 
held  in  British  confinement.  In  civil  life  he  suc- 
ceeded Major  James  Ganson  as  member  of  the 
Legislature,  and  served  as  such  in  1818-19.  He 
filled  the  office  of  Supervisor  of  the  town  of  Pem- 
broke several  terms,  and  occupied  other  positions. 
Aside  from  his  connection  with  Genesee  Encamp- 
ment, he  was  in  1816  a  charter  member  of  Alle- 
ghany Lodge,  No.  277,  at  Pembroke,  and  its  W.  M. 
in  1820. 

WILLIAM  SHELDON. 

of  Le  Roy.  though  not  a  charter  member,  was  one 
of  the  first  Sir  Knights  created  in  this  Encamp- 
ment at  its  initial  session  in  1826,  and  for  years  was 
a  leading  spirit  at  its  Conclaves.  For  a  long  period 
he  occupied  the  office  of  Generalissimo,  and  in  183 1 
was  Grand  Warder  of  the  Grand  Encampment. 

A  surgeon  during  the  war  of  1812,  like  Sir  Abra- 
ham ^^attison.  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  eventually 
released.  He  served  as  sheriff  of  Genesee  county  in 
1816  and  1817,  but  thereafter  devoted  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Like  his 
fellow  schoolmate  and  townsman.  Orange  Risdon. 
of  Rupert,  Vt.,  he  was  a  genuine  ''Green  Mountain 
Boy."  full  of  courage  and  vim.  Graduating  as  a 
doctor  of  medicine,  he  struck  out  for  himself,  and 
the  year  1810  found  him  making  a  horseback  pil- 
grimage to  Western  New  York,  then  the  El  Dorado 
for  young  Americans.  Locating  at  the  hamlet  of 
Le  Roy,  he  made  for  himself  a  name,  and  for  a  long 
time  occupied  a  front  rank  in  his  profession.  His 
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attachment  for  Masonry  was  lifelong,  and  he  died 
with  knightly  armor  on.  in  1873,  aged  85  years. 
His  decease  was  appropriately  alluded  to,  and 
proper  notice  taken  by  the  Grand  Commandery  at 
its  session  in  that  year. 

EBENEZER  MIX, 

the  second  Commander  of  Genesee  Encampment 
(1831-41),  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1788. 
Reaching  his  majority,  visions  of  wealth  induced 
him  in  1810  to  venture  into  the  wilds  of  Western 
New  York.  His  pilgrimage  was  made  on  foot  and 
on  arriving  at  Batavia,  he  possessed  little  else  than 
a  well-worn  pair  of  sandals  and  an  empty  scrip. 
His  fine  mathematical  abilities  were  attracted  by 
the  agent  of  the  Holland  Land  Company,  and  he 
entered  the  main  office  of  that  wealthy  association, 
at  Batavia.  Employed  in  various  duties  he  was 
soon  promoted  to  be  the  chief  salesman  of  the  com- 
pany's lands,  and  continued  with  them  thirty  years. 
His  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  topography  and 
details  relating  to  the  early  settlement  of  that  re- 
gion, was  unsurpased,  and  in  all  disputed  questions 
he  was  considered  "standard  authority."  In  addi- 
tion to  his  landed  engagement  he  filled  the  office  of 
Surrogate  of  Genesee  county  for  nineteen  successive 
years  (1821-1840). 

His  Masonic  career  does  not  date  back  so  far 
as  some  of  the  Sir  Knights  already  mentioned,  but 
as  W.  M.  of  Batavia  Lodge,  No.  88.  and  H.  P.  of 
Western  Star  Chapter,  No.  35,  he  creditably  pre- 
sided over  the  same.  His  penchant,  however,  was 
for  Chivalric  Masonry,  and  most  worthily  for  ten 
years  of  the  most  trying  hours  did  he  stand  at  the 
head  of  Genesee  Encampment  ready  to  receive  the 
"buffets"  of  anti-Masonic  persecutors.  In  1831  and 
1832  he  was  elected  Grand  Captain-General,  and  in 
1840  Grand  Generalissimo  of  the  Grand  Encamp- 
ment of  New  York,  in  the  proceedings  of  which 
body  he  took  great  interest.  The  later  years  of  his 
life  were  passed  with  his  children  at  Geveland, 
Ohio,  where  he  died  January  12,  1869,  aged  81. 

PETER  P.  MURPHY, 

the  third  Commander  of  Genesee  Encampment,  was 
an  eminent  physician,  residing  at  Royalton,  a  short 
distance  from  Lockport.  His  connection  with  the 
Encampment  commenced  with  its  removal  to  Lock- 
port  in  1839.  In  1840  he  was  chosen  Generalissimo, 
and  in  1841  was  elected  Commander.  For  twenty- 
two  years  he  was  continuously  re-elected,  and  again 
in  1865-66,  making  his  total  term  of  office 
as  such  twenty-four  years,  a  length  of  service 
seldom  equaled  by  one  individual.  For  sixty  years 
he  was  an  enthusiastic  Mason:  during  the  last  two 
score  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  craft  in  all  his  section.  The  com- 
peer of  Barnum.  Lathrop.  Brewer.  Lewis.  Simons. 
Town,  and  others  in  the  different  Grand  Bodies  of 
the  State,  and  repeatedly  was  present  at  their  annual 
meetings.  Wise  in  council,  he  was  chosen  Junior 
Grand  Warden  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in  1862.  In 
the  Grand  Chapter  he  was  elected  Grand  Scribe, 
1854;  Grand  King.  1855;  Dept.  G.  H.  P.,  1856.  and 
Grand  High  Priest  for  two  terms.  1857-58.  In  the 
Grand  Commandery  he  was  elected  Grand  General- 


issimo in  1853-54;  Deputy  Grand  Commander,  1855, 
and  he  adorned  every  one  of  those  stations. 

In  civil  life  he  was  called  to  fill  various  public 
positions.  He  was  State  Senator  for  Niagara, 
Genesee,  and  Orleans  counties  in  1860-61.  During 
the  rebellion  he  was  examining  surgeon  for  the  en- 
rollment of  troops  in  the  29th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York.  In  his  profession  he  was  among 
the  very  best,  and  in  private  life  a  warm  friend  and 
genial  companion.  As  time  grew  apace  and  the  in- 
firmities of  age  crept  on  he  gradually  withdrew  from 
active  participation  in  Masonic  and  general  affairs, 
and  died  suddenly  at  Royalton,  Jan.  20,  1880,  aged 
eighty  years.  In  his  demise  the  western  portion  of 
the  State  lost  a  historic  character,  and  the  frater- 
nity a  devoted  member.  An  eloquent  tribute  to  ftis 
memory  was  paid  by  the  Grand  Chapter  in  1880, 
and  a  lifelike  portrait  prefixes  its  printed  proceed- 
injrs  for  that  year. 

ELISHA  D.  SHULER, 

the  fourth  Commander,  possessed  great  force  of 
character  and  good  executive  ability.  He  was  a 
man  of  strong  prejudices  and  positive  convictions, 
coupled  with  large-hearted  generosity.  He  located 
in  Lockport  in  1830,  and  his  business  career  as  a 
merchant  and  contractor  is  a  part  of  the  history 
of  that  place.  An  enthusiast  in  military  matters,  he 
was  appointed  adjutant  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Regi- 
ment N.  Y.  S.  N.  G.,  Nov.  I,  1849.  and  promoted 
to  its  colonelcy  April  17,  1857.  Other  public  posi- 
tions were  also  held  by  him. 

In  private  life  Colonel  Shuler  was  lavish  in  hos- 
pitality and  liberal  to  a  fault.  His  Masonic  record 
dates  from  Oct.  6.  1835,  when  he  was  initiated  in 
Lockport  Lodge,  No.  73.  He  was  exalted  in  Ames 
Chapter,  No.  88,  and  in  1863  was  elected  Em.  Com. 
of  Genesee  Commandery.  Business  engagements 
and  absence  limited  his  term  of  service  to  one  year. 
Col.  Shuler  died  at  Lockport,  Aug.  14,  1880,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

Thus  have  we  made  brief  mention  of  a  few  of 
the  founders  and  prominent  members  in  "days  of 
yore."  The  sketches  might  be  continued,  but  enough 
has  been  given  to  show  something  of  the  original 
formation  and  composition  of  the  Commandery. 

During  the  past  56  years  Genesee  Commandery 
has  had  but  eight  different  presiding  officers;  rota- 
tion has  been  almost  an  unknown  term;  efficiency 
only  was  regarded,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  terms  of  service,  viz.:  Henry  Brown  (i826-'3o), 
5  years  Ebenezer  Mix  (i83i-'4o),  10  years:  Peter 
P.  Murphy  (i84i-'62,  '64.  '65.  '66).  24  years;  Edward 
D.  Shuler  (1863),  i  year — all  of  whom  are  deceased. 
The  remaining  four  Commanders  are  Charles  Craig 
(i867-'7i),  5  years;  Charles  P.  T.  La  Roche  (1872- 
'76).  5  years;  George  A.  Torrance  (i877-'78).  2 
years,  and  Perry  Stowell.  the  present  incumbent. 
1879,  '80.  '81,  *82.  Of  these  last  We  shall  speak  later 
on. 

At  Lockport,  its  history  has  been  prosperous  and 
progressive,  its  growth  healthy  and  substantial.  Its 
finances  are  in  good  condition,  and  the  member- 
ship, composed  of  the  very  best  citizens  of  Niagara 
county,  numbers  109.  Numerous  reunions,  recep- 
tions, parades,  field-days,  etc.,  have  been  observed, 
thus  tending  to  preserve  social  bonds  and  fraternal 
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intercourse.  On  Jan.  28,  1876,  it  celebrated  the  fif- 
tieth year  of  its  existence.  That  occurrence  was  a 
day  long  to  be  remembered.  It  was  most  truly  a 
"Golden  Time,"  and  the  outlook  for  the  coming 
half  century  is  exceedingly  propitious. 

It  is  far  more  difficult  to  speak  of  the  living  than 
the  dead;  but  were  omission  to  be  made  in  this  his- 
torical summary,  in  not  calling  attention  to  the 
admirable  administrations  of  Em.  Sirs  Craig,  La 
Roche,  Torrance,  and  Stowell,  it  would  not  only 
be  a  palpable  error,  but  gross  dereliction  on  the  part 
of  the  compiler.  Turn  we  then  to  that  quartette  of 
thoroughgoing,  active,  ardent,  and  living  Masons, 
To  their  efforts  mainly  as  zealous  craftsmen  and  in- 
defatigable workers  is  chiefly  due  the  prosperity  at- 
tendant upon  the  Commandery  during  the  last  two 
decades.  Each  of  them  possesses  an  individuality 
differing  from  the  others,  but  happily  were  blended 
so  as  to  make  "harmonious  music  in  the  camp." 

First  comes  Charles  Craig,  an  officer  who  has 
filled  almost  every  station  in  Lodge,  Chapter,  and 
Council.  As  a  Ternplar  he  officiated  for  11  consec- 
utive years  (i855-'6o)  as  Prelate;  following  that  he 
presided  as  Commander  (i867-'7i),  5  years,  and  sub- 
sequently served  as  Recorder  (1872,  '3,  '4)  3  years, 
making  19  continuous  years  of  first-class  service. 
He  dimited  March  2,  1877. 

Next  appears  Charles  P.  T.  La  Roche,  with  12 
years  of  knightly  office-bearing,  viz.:  Warder  in 
1868,  '69,  '70;  Senior  Warden  1871,  and  Comman- 
der (i872-'76)  5  years.  He  still  continues  in  har- 
ness, and  as  Recorder  1879,  '80.  '81,  '82,  wields  both 
pen  and  sword.  His  administration  is  distinctively 
marked  as  inaugurating  a  new  phase  in  the  esprit  de 
corps,  and  giving  impetus  to  the  "gentle  blood"  of 
some  of  the  slugRard  adherents.  Under  him  three- 
fourths  of  the  Sir  Knights  on  the  roster  pro- 
vided themselves  with  the  new  uniforms  pre- 
scribed to  be  worn.  Then  instituting  a  thorough 
system  r)f  drilling,  he  infused  additional  life  and  in- 
creased vigor.  To  him  may  be  ascribed  the  credit 
of  originating  the  noted  field-days  and  banquets 
which  have  since  become  so  popular;  upon  every 
repetition  of  which,  additional  numbers  are  found 
in  line,  and  show  higher  proficiency  in  drill.  Nota- 
ble, indeed,  was  the  "first  field-day,"  Sept.  4,  1874. 
when  nearly  50  Sir  Knights  gave  an  exhibition  drill 
and  street  parade.  Tbe  reviewing  officer  was  the 
venerable  Peter  P.  Murphy,  and  the  display  closed 
with  a  banf|uet.  etc..  in  the  evening.  The  event  was 
a  most  decided  success,  and  has  been  annually  re- 
peated with  eclat  and  furor. 

The  third  member  of  the  quartette  was  Georsje 
A.  Torrance,  the  seventh  Commander,  the  worthy 
sr)n  of  a  worthy  sire  and  esteemed  Sir  Knight.  Asher 
Torrance,  one  of  Lockport's  ancient  Masonic  Ro- 
mans and  prominent  citizens.  The  record  of  George 
A.  Torrance  shows  10  years  of  service  in  various 
stations.  Commencing  in  i860  as  Standard-Bearer. 
he  was  Dromoted  to  Captain-General,  and  served  as 
such  (1870.  '71.  '72.  '73.  '75.  '76)  6  years:  Generalissi- 
mo. 1874:  and  Commander  (1877.  '78).  2  years.  Sir 
Kt.  Torrance  was  one  of  those  officers  who  could 
adapt  himself  to  any  p()sition.  and  always  rendered 
excellent  service  wherever  placed.  P(^<;sessing  a  pe- 
culiar aptitude  for  the  art  niilitaire.  to  him  in  a  e:reat 
measure,  while  Captain-General,  mav  the  Com- 
mandery ascribe  its  perfection  in  soldierly  accom- 
plishments. 


And  now  we  come  to  make  note  of  Perry  Sto- 
well, the  eighth  and  present  Commander,  with  9 
continuous  years  of  knightly  office,  viz.:  Junior 
Warden,  1873;  Senior  Warden,  1874,  '75,  *76;  Gen- 
eralissimo. 1877,  '78;  and  Commander.  1879,  '80, 
'81,  '82.  It  is  due  to  Sir  Kt.  Stowell  to  say,  that 
whatever  stations  called  to,  he  has  performed  the  du- 
ties imposed  upon  him  with  eminent  success;  and  to 
him  must  be  attributed  a  large  modicum  of  the 
credit  for  the  splendid  condition  of  the  Command- 
ery. 

Accompanying  this  resume  of  the  leaders  and 
vanguard  of  Genesee  Commandery,  our  sketch 
would  be  incomplete  were  no  heed  taken  of  that 
"old  man  eloquent,"  Jason  Collier,  its  honored  Pre- 
late. Fain  would  we  make  "gratulatory  speech  and 
modest  compliment"  of  him  as  a  man  of  peace, 
good  counsel,  and  generous  sympathy.  Of  all  the 
present  officers  he  is  the  oldest,  not  only  in  years, 
but  in  point  of  service.  Commencing  in  1867.  for  15 
successive  years  has  he  graced  the  Prelacy  and 
adorned  its  Council-chambers.  Possessing  an  ex- 
cellent voice,  a  knowledge  of  elocution,  and  thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  work,  added  to  an  en- 
thusiastic love  of  the  Order,  his  rendition  of  the 
Ritual  is  peculiarly  impressive  and  imposing,  and 
he  surrounds  it  with  so  much  dignity,  earnestness, 
and  solemnity,  that  its  effect  is  seldom  or  never 
forgotten  by  his  auditors.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  he  is  the  "idol"  of  the  Commandery.  Long 
may  he  live  to  enjoy  the  love  and  friendship  of  its 
members. 

In  concluding  this  sketch,  it  may  be  well  to  note 
that  Genesee  Commandery,  while  prospering  at 
home,  has  contributed  its  members  toward  the  orig- 
inal formation  of  three  other  Commanderies,  viz.: 
Salem  Town,  No.  16,  at  Auburn;  Lake  Erie.  No. 
20,  at  Buffalo:  and  Batavia,  No.  34.  at  Batavia. 
The  roll  shows  109  members. 


WATERTOWN  COMMANDERY,  No.  11,  W^'\- 
TERTOWN. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1826.  Sirs  Orville 
Hungerford.  Adriel  Ely.  Isaac  H.  Bronson.  and 
others  applied  to  Sir  Oliver  M.  Lownds.  Deputy 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Encampment,  for  a  dis- 
pensation to  organize  an  Encampment  of  Knights 
Templar  at  Watertown,  which  request  was  granted, 
and  a  dispensation  issued  to  them  on  the  22d  day 
of  February  of  that  year,  naming  as  the  first  three 
officers  the  above-named  Knights. 

The  first  meeting  under  dispensation  was  held 
March  24.  1826,  in  the  room  of  Watertown  Lodge, 
at  which  were  also  present  with  the  above.  Sirs  T. 

B.  Brayton.  who  was  appointed  Prelate,  and  George 

C.  Sherman,  who  was  named  as  Recorder. 

A  Council  of^  Knights  of  the  Red  Cross  was  then 
opened  in  due  form,  and  proceeded  to  the  dispatch 
of  business. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Grand  Encamp- 
ment. June  9.  1826.  a  warrant  was  authorized  and 
issued  to  the  officers  named  in  the  dispensation. 

Good  Friday.  April  13.  1827,  the  following  Sir 
Knights  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  also 
continued  in  1828:  Orville  Hungerford.  G.  Com.: 
.\driel  Ely.  Gen.:  Isaac  H.  Bronson,  Capt.-Gen.; 
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T.  R.  Brayton.  Prelate;  George  C.  Sherman.  Sen. 
War.;  Abner  Baker.  Jr..  Jiin.  War.;  Andrew  New- 
all,  Treas.;  B.  G.  St.  John,  Recorder;  Pelatiah 
Gleason,  Std.  Br.;  Gideon  M.  Wells,  Swd.  Br.;  Syl- 
vester Reed,  War.;  James  H.  Meigs.  Sent. 

Under  the  administration  of  Sir  Orville  Hunger- 
ford,  from  March  24.  1826,  to  April  17,  1829,  the 
order  of  the  Temple  had  been  conferred  upon  twen- 
ty-one persons. 

The  anti-Masonic  crusade  against  all  the  orders 
of  Masonry,  organized  and  engineered  for  political 
purposes  during  the  three  preceding  years,  became 
so  strong  at  this  time  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt 
longer  to  resist  its  force,  and  our  brethren  were 
compelled,  from  motives  of  wisdom  and  prudence, 
to  stoop — while  the  hurricane  raised  by  political 
demagogues  and  fanatics  would  pass  over — to  con- 
quer when  reason  and  common  sense  should  again 
assert  their  supremacy  over  the  minds  of  men. 

On  or  about  the  ist  of  February,  1850,  Orville 
Hungerford,  James  M.  Meigs,  Solomon  Robbins, 
Jr.,  Joseph  C.  Patridge,  John  Mullin,  Sen.,  John 
Mullin,  Jr.,  Pitt  Morse,  Hugh  Wiley,  J.  Whitby, 
Sylvester  Reed,  and  John  McQuillon,  petitioned  the 
Grand  Encampment  of  the  State  for  a  reissue  of 
their  former  warrant,  which  petition  was  granted. 

On  the  25th  of  February.  1850,  Robert  R.  Boyd, 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Encampment,  issued  a 
dispensation  to  the  above  Knights,  stating,  "that 
whereas,  a  warrant  had  been  issued  by  the  Grand 
Encampment  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Feb.  26. 
1826,  to  hold  an  Encampment  at  Watertown,  and 
said  Encampment  in  consequence  of  the  anti-Ma- 
sonic excitement  ceased  their  labors  in  1831;  and. 
whereas,  they  are  now  desirous  of  resuming  their 
labors,  and  their  petition  having  been  duly  recom- 
mended by  Utica  Encampment,  No.  3.  do  hereby 
authorize  and  empower  our  Past  Grand  Captain- 
General,  Sir  Orville  Hungerford,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  eight  other  Sir  Knights,  to  proceed  and 
organize  said  Encampment,  No.  11,  set  them  at 
work,  and  preside  at  their  next  election  of  officers 
on  Good  Friday,  the  29th  March."  The  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  Orville  Hungerford.  E. 
C. :  Sylvester  Reed,  Gen.;  Solomon  Robbins,  Capt.- 
Gen.:  Pitt  Morse.  Prelate:  J.  Whitby.  S.  W.:  J.  H. 
Meigs.  J.  W.;  John  Mullin,  Treas.;  Joseph  C.  Pat- 
ridge. Recorder;  E.  Barney.  -  Std.  Br.;  Francis 
Wooley,  War.;  John  McQuillon,  Sent.  During 
that  year  the  Knightly  Orders  were  conferred  upon 
several  candidates,  and  since  then  the  Commandery 
has  been  actively  at  work. 


MONROE  COMMANDERY,  No.  12.  ROCHES- 
TER. 

Our  thanks  are  cordially  tendered  to  Sir  Thomas 
Gliddon.  Recorder,  for  documents  from  which  the 
annals  of  this  flourishing  Commandery  are  gath- 
ered. 

The  pioneer  settlers  of  Rochesterville  (as  that 
locality  was  first  called)  were  prominent  in  tlie  early 
introduction  of  Freemasonry  in  the  lovely  Genesee 
Yalley.  In  1817  a  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  was  established,  and  the  following  year 
Royal  Arch  Masonry  likewise  flourished  here.  As 


the  village  grew  in  population  and  importance,  the 
enterpri.sing  brethren  and  chivalric  companions  en- 
larged the  .sphere  of  their  labors  by  introducing  the 
Orders  of  Christian  Knighthood.  The  first  date  in 
the  original  book  of  records  (which  is  intact)  re- 
lating to  the  organization  of  Monroe  Encampment 
of  Knights  Templar,  is  June  14,  1826,  and  **pursu- 
ant  to  a  notice  given,"  the  Sir  Knights  assembled 
in  first  regular  conclave  on  the  loth  of  July,  1826, 
and  completed  the  organization  by  the  election  and 
appointment  of  the  following: 

Rev.  Francis  H.  Cuming,  Gr.  Com.;  Jonathan 
Child,  Gen.;  Abelard  Reynolds,  C.  G.;  Jacob  Gould, 
Prelate;  Edward  Doyle,  Treas.;  Henry  B.  Williams, 
Rec;  Simson  P.  Allcott,  Sen.  War.;  Ebenezer 
Watts,  Jun.  War.;  Chas.  G.  Cumings,  St.  Br.;  Jo- 
seph Frazer.  Sw.  Br.;  Chas.  C.  Lathrop,  Warder; 
Hezekiah  Eldridge,  Sent.;  Burrage  Smith,  James 
Truesdale,  John  Whitney,  and  Geo.  Fisher  were  the 
additional  members  present. 

1826—  July  13. — The  officers  were  publicly  in- 
stalled in  the  Episcopal  (St.  Luke's)  Church,  of 
which  Rev.  and  Sir  Francis  H.  Cuming  was  the 
rector.  The  ceremony  was  conducted  by  Nathan 
Beers,  M.  E.  Grand  Commander,  of  New  Jerusalem 
Encampment,  stationed  at  Ithaca. 

There  appears  to  have  been  some  irregularity  in 
regard  to  the  formation  of  this  Encampment.  The 
Sir  Knights  residing  at  Rochester  applied  to  Genc- 
.see  Encampment,  No.  10,  then  stationed  at  Le  Roy, 
for  consent  to  organize.  This  was  withheld,  possi- 
bly in  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the  Grand 
Encampment,  passed  at  the  annual  conclave,  June  9, 
1826,  to  wit: 

Resolved.  That  no  warrant  or  dispensation  for  an 
Encampment  shall  hereafter  be  issued  to  form  such 
a  body  within  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  of  any 
regularly  constituted  Encampment. 

Authority,  of  .some  kind,  they  would  have,  which 
was  obtained  from  a  body  located  at  Ithaca. 

From  what  source  this  so-called  New  Jerusalem 
Encampment  at  Ithaca  obtained  its  warrant  or 
power  to  authorize  the  organization  of  Templar 
bodies,  is  not  known  to  us.  We  do  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  means  of  enlightenment  will  soon  be 
given  to  the  cause  of  Templar  history  in  this  State. 

To  overcomie  all  difficulties,  and  whatever  con- 
troversies existed  at  that  time,  the  Grand  Encamp- 
ment, at  a  special  conclave  held  Sept.  18.  1826, 
adopted  the  following: 

Resolved.  That  the  Grand  Encampment  author- 
ize the  M.  E.  Grand  or  Deputy  Grand  Master  to 
issue  a  dispensation  to  form  and  hold  an  Encamp- 
ment of  Knights  Templar  in  the  village  of  Roches- 
ter, to  the  Sir  Knights,  who  are  united  in  a  body, 
and  conferring  the  Orders  of  Knighthood,  under 
authority  derived  from  a  body  .styling  themselves 
to  be  an  Encampment,  by  the  name  of  Jerusalem 
Encampment,  at  Ithaca,  in  this  State,  obtained  from 
them  in  consequence  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Gen- 
esee Encampment  to  recommend  them  for  a  war- 
rant. 

1827 —  June  8. — At  this  annual  conclave  of  the 
Grand  Encampment  the  following  is  found  upon  the 
record:  A  dispensation  having  been  granted  to  Sir 
Francis  H.  Cuming,  Sir  Jonathan  Child.  Sir  Abe- 
lard Reynolds,  together  with  others,  their  associ- 
ates, to  form  ^themselves  into  an  Encampment  in 
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the  village  of  Rochester,  by  the  name  of  Monroe 
Encampment,  No.  12,  the  same  (dispensation)  hav- 
ing been  returned  to  this  Grand  Encampment,  to- 
gether with  a  copy  of  their  proceedings: — it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  warrant  be  forthwith  issued  in 
conformity  to  the  prayer  of  the  members  of  said  En- 
campment. 

Thus  was  the  Encampment  regularly  and  con- 
stitutionally organized,  and  the  warrant  then  issued 
is  still  held  by  the  Commandery,  in  the  possession 
of  which  the  body  is  justly  proud. 

The  fees,  in  the  early  days,  were  divided  in  this 
manner:  for  Red  Cross  degree,  $5.00:  for  Knight 
Templar  degree,  $9.00;  for  Knight  of  Malta  degree. 
$6.oo=$20.oo.  The  dues  were  $1.00  a  year,  paid 
quarterly,  in  advance. 

1828. — For  some  time  the  fanatical  war  of  anti- 
Masonry  had  been  waged  against  the  fratres.  Day 
by  day  the  troubles  increased  in  fierceness,  especi- 
ally in  this  part  of  the  State;  but  rather  than  con- 
tinue the  warfare  and  intensify  the  bitterness  of 
passion  and  folly  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the  fratres 
discussed  the  subject  of  returning  their  charter  and 
disbanding  their  organization,  which  was  done  on 
the  27th  of  February.  1829.  Herewith  is  the  con- 
clusion reached: 

Whereas,  We,  the  officers  and  members  of  Mon- 
roe Encampment,  holden  in  the  village  of  Roches- 
ter, county  of  Monroe,  being  deeply  impressed  with 
our  duty,  both  as  men  and  Masons,  to  use  our  best 
endeavors  to  restore  harmony  to  the  distracted  com- 
munity in  which  we  live,  and  as  it  appears  to  us 
that  by  returning  our  charter  and  abstaining  from 
our  regular  meetings  that  we  will  effect  that  sen- 
sible object,  therefore 

Resolved.  That  we  as  citizens,  but  more  particu- 
larly as  members  of  our  ancient  and  honorable  in- 
stitution, the  first  principles  of  which  are  to  pro- 
mote the  harmony  and  good  of  society,  deem  it  our 
duty  to  return  the  charter  of  this  Encampment  to 
the  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of 
this  State,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  and  is  hereby 
instructed  to  return  the  same. 

Notwithstanding  the  fratres  had  consented  to 
abandon  their  organization,  to  avoid  the  extrava- 
gant bowlings  of  a  political  party  who  had  found 
"a  good  enough  Morgan  until  after  the  election." 
they  also  had  a  strong  desire  to  retain  the  document 
which  was  legitimately  their  own.  Hence  the  cher- 
ished warrant  was  not  formally  surrendered  until 
August  15,  1839. 

This  action  was  accomplished  through  a  sincere 
belief  that  by  so  doing  ''harmony  might  speedily  be 
restored  to  our  distracted  community." 

.\s  a  further  evidence  of  the  coercive  methods 
adopted  by  tho.se  who  were  infiuenced  by  the  clamor 
of  the  time.  Sir  and  Rev.  Francis  H.  Cuming  be- 
came a  noted  victim.  He  was  amcmg  the  origi- 
nators of  the  Encampment.  The  breaking  out  of 
the  anti-Masonic  war  in  the  year  1829  changed  all 
his  plans  as  a  Christian  minister  in  this  community, 
but  he  was  firm  in  his  adherence  to  the  Masonic 
institution.  This  course  on  his  part  appears  to  have 
embittered  several  of  the  leading  members  of  his 
church  congregation,  and  it  is  said  that  tliev  de- 
manded his  resignation.  On  the  advice  of  Bishop 
Hnbart,  he  reluctantly  gave  up  the  charge  of  St. 
Luke's  Church  and  removed  from  the  city  to  the 


West.  He  died  in  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  on  the 
26th  of  August,  1862. 

For  a  period  of  eighteen  years  the  Encampment 
slumbered  quietly,  yet  with  a  determination  that  so 
soon  as  the  opportunity  afforded  the  resuscitation 
would  take  place. 

That  day  finally  came — ^Jan.  28.  1848,  a  period 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  this  Commandery.  A 
meeting  was  held  by  the  resident  Templars,  who 
had  previously  petitioned  for  the  restoration  of  the 
charter  of  Monroe  Encampment,  No.  12,  which  w^as 
granted,  and  the  original  warrant  was  returned  to 
the  home  of  its  usefulness. 

In  the  work  of  reorganization,  Sir  William  E. 
Lathrop  took  an  active  part,  and  at  .the  election 
of  Jan.  28,  1848,  he  was  chosen  Commander,  with  a 
full  corps  of  associate  officers,  chiefly  from  among 
the  Sir  Knights  of  the  Encampment  of  former  days. 

At  this  time  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Encampment 
was  quite  extensive:  Genesee.  No.  10,  at  Lock- 
port;  Monroe,  No.  12,  at  Rochester;  and  Salem 
Town,  No.  16.  at  Auburn,  dividing  the  territory  of 
entire  Western  New  York. 

The  conclave  of  May  25.  1848,  reveals  an  inter- 
esting incident.  There  were  present  at  that  con- 
clave a  large  number  of  the  brightest  Masonic  lights 
of  that  day  in  Western  New  York.  The  occasion 
was  conferring  the  Orders  of  Knighthood  upon  the 
distinguished  Mason,  John  L.  Lewis.  Soon  after 
he  engaged  in  the  work  of  organizing  Jerusalem 
Encampment.  No.  17.  at  Penn  Yan. 

From  this  time  onward  the  Encampment  pro- 
ceeded with  its  duties  in  peace  and  harmony,  re- 
ceiving petitions  for  the  Orders  of  Knighthood  with 
remarkable  frequency. 

On  the  14th  of  April.  1854,  Monroe  Command- 
ery made  the  happy  choice  of  Abelard  Reynolds  for 
Prelate,  which  office  he  continued  to  hold  till  his 
death.  Dec.  19.  1878.  In  his  prolonged  history  as  a 
Mason,  which  began  with  his  initiation.  Jan.  25. 
1820,  he  was  ever  a  favorite  among  the  chivalric 
fratres,  who  kept  him  continuously  in  office  in  Mon- 
roe Commandery;  first,  as  Captain-General;  second, 
as  Generalissimo:  third,  as  Treasurer;  and  fourth, 
as  Prelate — an  oftice  which,  by  nature  and  character, 
he  was  eminently  qualified  to  fill. 

Another  of  the  most  prominent  and  energetic 
of  the  older  fratres  was  Em.  Sir  William  F.  Holmes. 
In  this  eminent  frater  was  for  many  years  embodied 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  Ma.sonic  figures  in  the 
city  of  Rochester.  Devoted  and  enthusiastic  by  na- 
ture, he  displayed  these  wonderful  characteristics  in 
all  that  pertained  to  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  our 
noble  craft  during  the  long  period  of  his  active  con- 
nection with  it.  which  embraced  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  and  ended  only  through  his  sudden  death  in 
Owego.  N.  Y..  March  IQ.  1876.  aged  69  years.  He 
was  born  in  Amherst,  N.  H..  in  January.  1807.  re- 
moved to  Rochester  in  early  life,  and  made  that  city 
his  permanent  residence. 

February  4.  1851.  John  C.  Robinson  passed 
through  and  conformed  to  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Order,  and  for  some  time  remained  on  the  roll. 
He  afterward  removed  to  Binghamton.  For  two 
years  he  served  the  State  of  New  York  as  Lieu- 
tenant-Goyernor.  Previous  to  this  he  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  army,  losing  a  leg  durinj?  the 
war.    The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Northern  Juris- 
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diction  in  1874  conferred  upon  him  the  honorarium 
of  the  33d  degree.  [He  died  at  Binghamton,  in 
1897] 

Sept.  23,  1853,  William  H.  Burtis  accepted  the 
vows  of  Knighthood.  From  that  time  onward  he 
manifested  great  zeal  in  the  development  of  this 
chivalric  Order,  and  on  March  26,  1858,  was  chosen 
Em.  Commander  as  the  successor  of  William  F. 
Holmes.  In  i860  he  was  elected  Gr.  Capt.-Gen.  of 
the  Grand  Commandery  of  New  York,  and  in  1863 
he  reached  the  high  position  of  Deputy  Grand 
Commander.  After  a  brief  illness,  he  died  Dec.  4, 
1863. 

June  15,  1855,  Jackson  H.  Chase,  of  Palmyra, 
came  hither  for  the  Knights  Templar  order.  He 
subsequently  took  an  active  part  in  the  formation 
of  Zenobia  Commandery.  No.  41.  becoming  its  first 
Em.  Commander.  His  chief  distinction  was  in  the 
Capitular  and  Cryptic  rites,  the  Grand  Bodies  of 
both  having  appointed  him  Grand  Lecturer,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  till  his  death,  Augu.st  14. 

1875.  .  ^ 

An  important  accession  to  the  membership  of 
this  command  was  Sir  Jarvis  M.  Hatch,  formerly  of 
Utica,  who  was  elected  July  12,  1850.  Before  this, 
however,  he  was  an  active  Templar,  and  had  ap- 
peared in  the  annual  conclaves  of  the  Grand  En- 
campment, in  which  body  he  took  a  conspicuous 
part,  and  in  185 1  and  two  subsequent  years  was 
elected  Grand  Captain-General. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty-three  R.  A.  Masons  have 
been  knighted  in  this  Commandery.  This  extended 
roll  reveals  the  names  of  many  who  have  been  use- 
ful and  honored  citizens  of  the  city  and  State.  The 
office  of  Mayor  has  several  times  been  filled  by  Sir 
Knights  of  old  Monroe;  from  its  ranks  have  been 
chosen  repeatedly  members  of  the  Legislature  and 
of  Congress,  and  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Since  1841  the  work  of  adding  to  the  number  of 
valiant  and  magnanimous  Knights  has  progressed, 
augmenting  chiefly  from  the  younger  members  of 
the  fraternity,  hence  they  have  an  abiding  faith  that 
a  still  more  brilliant  future  is  opening  up  for  tnis 
Commandery  of  Knights  Templar,  which  has  al- 
ready had  a  potent  influence  in  the  progress  and 
welfare  of  that  lovely  city  of  the  Genesee. 

Three  successful  and  thriving  Commanderies, 
viz.:  Batavia.  Cyrene.  and  Zenobia.  are  offsprings 
f)f  ^^onr()e. 

On  two  occasions  the  Grand  Commandery  of  the 
State  held  its  annual  Conclaves  in  the  Asvlnm  of 
^fonroe  Commandery,  viz.:  Sept.  14.  1858,  and 
Oct.  12,  1875.  During  the  latter  occasion  a  great 
throng  of  Sir  Knights  from  all  parts  of  the  Juris- 
diction were  present,  who  were  received  and  enter- 
tained by  the  fratres  in  the  most  substantial  manner, 
rendering  it  an  event  long  to  be  remembered.  This 
fact  was  manifested  in  the  subse(juent  action  of  St. 
Omcr's,  No.  19.  of  Elmira.  and  Dc  Witt  Clinton, 
Xo.  27,  of  Brooklyn.  These  Commanderies  sent 
«;pecial  committees  to  Rochester,  bearing  appropri- 
ate testimonials,  with  suitable  expressions  of  respect 
for  the  Sir  Knights  of  Monroe,  for  courtesies  and 
hospitalities  bestowed  on  the  above  occasion.  Per- 
haps the  grand  success  of  this  week's  entertainment 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  harmonious  working  of  the 
several  committees  under,  the  leadership  of  Em.  Sir 
George  F.  Loder. 


June  14,  1876,  the  Commandery  celebrated  its 
semi-annual  anniversary  in  the  Asylum,  in  which 
Cyrene  Commandery,  No.  39,  participated.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  R.  E.  Sir  William  E. 
Lathrop  and  Sir  Thomas  Gliddon.  The  remarks 
of  the  former  were  wholly  reminiscences  of  the  trials 
and  triumphs  of  Templarisni  in  the  early  days  in 
this  Jurisdiction.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  report 
of  this  address  was  ever  made.  In  his  declining 
years.  General  Lathrop  realized  that  he  was  one  of 
the  few  surviving  Templars  in  this  State  whose  con- 
nection with  the  Orders  of  Christian  Knighthood 
reached  through  a  period  of  half  a  century. 

Sir  William  E.  Lathrop  was  created  a  Knight 
Templar  in  Morton  Encampment,  No.  4,  New  York 
city,  and  shortly  after  went  to  South  Carolina, 
where  he  as.sisted  in  organizing  an  Encampment,  in 
which  he  held  several  prominent  offices.  Subse- 
quently he  removed  to  Rochester,  which  he  made 
his  permanent  abiding  place,  until  his  death,  April 
22,  1877.  and  finally,  among  the  sylvan  shades  of 
Mount  Hope  Cemetery  his  honored  remains  rest  in 
solitude,  in  close  proximity  to  his  illustrious  chiv- 
alric associates.  Abelard  Reynolds,  Jonathan  Child, 
Jacob  Gould,  Ebenezer  Watts,  and  William  F. 
Holmes.  Truly 

*'Their  feet  the  path  of  duty  trod." 

On  various  occasions  the  Sir  Knights  of  this 
command  have  attended,  in  fatigue  uniform,  re- 
ligious services  on  Easter  Sunday  evening.  At  two 
different  times,  at  the  First  Universalist  Church, 
Rev.  and  Sir  Knight  Asa  Saxe,  D.  D..  officiating. 
On  April  17.  1881,  at  the  Second  Baptist  Church, 
Rev.  T.  Edwin  Brown,  D.  D.,  conducting  the  ser- 
vices. A  memorable  occasion  was  one  Good  Fri- 
day evening,  when  the  Sir  Knights  repaired  to  the 
First  M.  E.  Church,  in  full  uniform.  Rev.  and  Sir 
Knight  R.  M.  Stratton,  D.  D.,  preaching  the  ser- 
mon. 

Among  the  many  practical  tributes  to  charity  is 
the  annual  visit  of  the  members  of  Monroe  Com- 
mandery (in  citizen's  dress)  on  the  first  day  of  the 
year,  to  the  Orphan  Asylum,  located  near  that  city, 
bearing  with  them  useful  contributions  to  make  glad 
and  happy  the  hearts  of  the  dwellers  in  that  insti- 
tution. The  custom  is  thoughtful  and  in  harmony 
wMth  the  generous  impulses  of  the  valiant  Sir 
Knights  of  this  Commandery. 

This  loving  deed.  O  Architect  Divine, 
In  Thy  good  pleasure  graciouslv  approve. 

May  this  fraternal  act  forever  shine 
A  star  of  beauty  in  the  sky  of  Love. 

Many  interesting  pages  might  be  written  on  the 
incidents  of  the  various  pilg^rimages  undertaken  by 
this  Commandery.  which  include  a  journey  to  Mon- 
treal and  through  New  England  in  1865;  to  De- 
troit in  1870;  to  Baltimore  and  Washington  in  1871: 
to  Auburn  in  1873:  to  Batavia  in  1874;  to  Buffalo  in 
1876;  to  Cleveland  in  1877;  to  Albion  in  1880;  to 
Chicago  in  1880,  and  to  Poughkeepsie  in  1881.  As 
was  observed  by  those  in  attendance  at  Chicago, 
during  the  famous  21st  triennial  Conclave  of  the 
Grand  Encampment,  there  is  no  superior  in  equip- 
ment and  drill  to  Monroe  Commandery,  No.  12.  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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On  frequent  occasions  this  Comniandery  has  been 
officially  visited  by  Grand  Officers  of  the  Grand 
Commandery  of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  the 
visit  of  Em.  Sir  Theodore  E.  Haslehurst,  Grand 
Standard-Bearer.  at  the  stated  conclave  of  Oct.  8, 
1882,  is  connected  with  an  episode  that  will  long  be 
cherished  as  one  of  the  most  pleasing  events  in  their 
annals.  The  occasion  referred  to  was  the  friendly 
visit  of  an  authorized  delegation  from  Apollo  Com- 
mandery, No.  15,  of  Troy,  to  Monroe  Commandery, 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  an  elegant  and  costly 
silk  Beauseant.  We  can  not  close  this  sketch  in 
more  appropriate  terms  than  by  adopting  a  portion 
of  the  knightly  and  beautiful  remarks  of  Em.  Sir 
Jesse  B.  Anthony,  who  was  justly  selected  as  the 
eloquent  representative  of  the  generous  donors.  He 
said: 

"As  the  Banner  of  Knighthood  is  the  rallying 
point  in  time  of  danger,  always  to  be  guarded  with 
jealous  care  and  protected  with  our  lives,  in  the 
warfare  of  life,  so  may  the  Beauseant  represent  to 
us  the  rallying  point  of  friends,  the  center  around 
which  the  best  feelings  of  life  are  to  be  strengthened 


'*  *Be  true  unto  your  sacred  trust; 

Ne'er  let  your  blades  grow  weak  from  ru>i: 
Be  pure  in  motive,  sound  in  soul. 
For  only  strong  hearts  win  the  goal. 
Be  faithful  to  the  Red  Cross  still. 
And  you  shall  win  on  Zion's  Hill 
A  laurel  crown — all  stainless,  pure, 
Which  through  God's  ages  shall  endure.' 

"As  Knights  of  the  Temple,  brave  and  true,  may 
your  progress  be  ever  onward  and  upward,  and  your 
reputation  as  valiant,  magnanimous,  and  courteous 
Knights  continue  spotless  and  brilliant,  and  the 
glory  of  your  organization  reflect  its  brilliancy  and 
lustre  far  and  wide." 


NEW  JERUSALEM  ENCAMPMENT,  No.  13, 
ITHACA. 

This  Encampment  was  originally  established 
about  1809.  under  the  auspices  of  some  irregular  au- 
thority, and  was  known  as  Jerusalem  Encampment, 
in  the  town  of  Danby,  Tompkins  county.    On  the 
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Date. 


1826. 
1827. 
1828. 


Commander. 


Francis  H.  Cuming. 

Edward  Doyle  

Jonathan  Child  


1848.... 
1849.... 
1850.... 
1851-52. 
1853.... 
1854.... 
1855.... 
1856.... 
1857.... 
1858.... 
185!).... 
I860.... 
1861.... 
1862.... 
1863.... 
1864.... 
1865.... 
1866.... 

1867  

1868  

1869-70... 

1871  

1872  

1873  

1874  

1875  

1876  

1877  

1878  

1879  

1880  

1881  

1882  


Wm.  E.  Lathrop  

Wm.  E.  Lathrop  

Wm.  E.  lathrop  

Wm.  E.  Lathrop  

Wm.  E.  Lathrop  

Wm.  E.  Lathrop  

Wm.  E.  Lathrop  

Carlton  Dutton  

William  F.  Holmes.. 

William  H.  Burtls... 

William  H.  Burtis... 

William  H.  Burtis... 

I  Charles  Valll  

I  Horace  Tuller  

Horace  Tuller  

I  John  F.  Whltbeck... 
|Wm.  B.  Crandall  

Wm.  B.  Crandall  

Chas.  W.  Watson  

Chas.  W.  Watson.... 

F.  H.  Marshall  

William  Shelp  

William  Shelp  

Henry  M.  Plant  

S.  V.  McDowell  

George  F.  Loder  

W.  Lincoln  Sage  

Daniel  T.  Hunt  

J.  B.  South  worth  

Wm.  J.  McKelvey... 

George  F.  Loder  

F'red.  F.  Boorman... 

Samuel  C.  Pierce... 


Generalissimo. 

Jonathan  Child  

Jonathan  Child  

Abelard  Reynolds  

•      •      •  • 

Samuel  Richardson.. 
Samuel  Richardson.. 
C.  T.  Chambcrlln... 
C.  T.  Chamberlln... 

Jarvis  M.  Hatch  

Jarvis  M.  Hatch  

Jarvis  M.  Hatch  

Robert  King  

Charles  Valll  

Charles  Valll  

Charles  Vaill  

Horace  Tuller  

Horace  Tuller  

John  F.  Whltbeck...  1 
Chas.  W.  Watson..  ' 

Chas.  W.  WaUon  I 

Chas.  W.  Watson...  ' 


Capt.-General. 


Abelard  Reynolds . . . 
Abelard  Reynolds . . . 
Robert  Martin  


Prelate. 


Recorder. 


-I- 


Henry  B.  Knapp....i 
Roswell  H.  Smith...' 
Roswell  H.  Smith... 
G«o.  H.  Goodman....! 

Henry  M.  Plant  : 

Henry  M.  Plant  

S.  V.  McDowell  I 

George  F.  Loder  

James  L.  Brewster..! 

Daniel  T.  Hunt  j 

J.  B.  South  worth....  1 
Wm.  J.  McKelvey...! 
Fred.  F.  Boorman . . . : 
Fred.  F.  Boorman... 

Samuel  C.  Pierce  ! 

John  A.  Davis.. 


Chas.  G.  Cumlngs... 
Chas.  G.  Cumlngs... 
Nicholas  E.  Paine... 
Nicholas  E.  Paine... 
Nicholas  E.  Paine... 

C.  T.  Chamberlln  

Robert  King  I 

Wm.  S.  Thompson.. 

Herman  Miller  

H.  S.  Pairchild  

Thos.  Granniss.  Jr.. 

Daniel  Warner  

Robt.  K.  Loth  ridge.. 

S.  A.  Hodgman  

Wm.  B.  Crandall  

Goo.  W.  Aldrldge.... 

Henry  B.  Knapp  

Geo.  W.  Stebblns.... 

William  Shelp  

Wm.  F.  Holmes  

L.  D.  Patterson  

S.  V.  McDowell  

S.  V.  McDowell  

George  F.  Loder  

Jas.  L.  Brewster  

W.  Lincoln  Sage  

Isaiah  F.  Force  

Wm.  J.  McKelvey... 
Fred.  F.  Boorman... 

Samuel  C.  Pierce  

Samuel  C.  Pierce  

John  A,  Davis  

Thos.  C.  Hodgson  


Jacob  Gould   Henry  B.  Wllllami* 

Francis  H.  Cuming. ,  Elbert  W.  Scranton. 
Edward  Doyle  1  Chas.  C.  Lathrop. 

William  Brewster —  ,  Elbert  W.  Scranton. 

Asahel  S.  Beers   William  F.  Holm**.s. 

Asahel  S.  Beers  ,  William  F.  Holmes. 

Jarvis  M.  Hatch          William  F.  Holme.s. 

C.  T.  Chamberlln  William  F.  Holmes. 

Abelard  Reynolds        William  F.  Holme.*. 

Abelard  Reynolds — |WMlliam  F.  Holnus. 
; Abelard  Reynolds —  William  F.  Holmes. 

(Abelard  Reynolds  I  William  W.  Bruff. 

Abelard  Reynolds  :  William  W.  Bruff. 

Abelard  Reynolds. ...!  William  W.  Bruff. 

Abelard  Reynolds  >  William  W.  Bruff. 

Abelard  Reynolds — i  William  W.  Bruff. 
Abelard  Reynolds — 1  William  W.  Bruff. 
Abelard  Reynolds....  William  W.  Bruff. 
Abelard  Reynolds — |  William  W.  Bruff. 
Abelard  Reynolds —  Darius  Cole.  Jr. 

Abelard  Reynolds  tWm.  R.  Dryer. 

Abelard  Reynolds —  W.  S.  Sherman. 

Abelard  Reynolds  {A.  M.  Ostrander. 

Abelard  Reynolds        A.  M.  Ostrander. 

Abelard  Reynolds  |A.  M.  Ostrander. 

Abelard  Reynolds —  Daniel  T.  Hunt. 
Abelard  Reynolds. ...  I  Daniel  T.  Hunt. 

Abelard  Reynolds  .Daniel  T.  Hunt. 

Abelard  Reynolds  |Wm.  J.  McKelvey. 

Abelard  Reynolds — jWm.  J.  McKelvey. 

Abelard  Reynolds  {George  F.  Loder. 

Abelard  Reynolds  1  George  F.  Loder. 

John  G.  Allen   George  F.  Loder. 

John  G.  Allen  'Thomas  Gllddon. 

John  G.  Allen  : Thomas  Gllddon. 

John  G.  Allen  I  Thomas  Gliddon. 


and  perpetuated — a  token  of  those  tics  of  knightly 
friendship  which  have  grown  with  our  acquaintance 
and  strengthened  with  our  years. 

"May  the  history  of  Monroe  be  even  brighter  in 
the  coming  years  than  it  has  been  in  the  past;  let 
the  individual  preferences  and  opinions  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  interests  of  the  whole,  and  as  followers 
of  an  order  grand,  rally  around  the  standard  as  did 
the  Sir  Knights  of  old,  in  actual  combat. 


8th  of  June,  1827,  a  petition  from  the  members  of 
this  body  was  presented  to  the  Grand  Encampment 
of  the  State  for  a  new  warrant,  when  the  following 
resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  a  warrant  to  hold  an  Encamp- 
ment of  Knights  Templar,  etc.,  in  the  town  of  Ith- 
aca. Tompkins  county,  be  issued,  and  that  Sir  Cyrus 
Beers  be  the  first  Gr.  Com.;  Sir  Nathan  Beers  the 
tirst  Generalissimo,  and  Sir  Benjamin  Jennings  the 
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first  Capt.-Gen..  and  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
New  Jerusalem   Encampment,  No.  13. 

The  manner  of  the  surrender  of  authority  and  de- 
cease of  this  body  are  not  known  to  the  fratres  of 
the  present  generation.  It  was  never  represented 
in  the  Grand  Encampment  of  this  State,  and  records 
of  its  officers  or  members  have  not  been  found.  It 
was  located  in  a  sparsely-populated  part  of  the 
State,  performed  no  particular  service  or  benefit  in 
Templarism  that  has  been  transmitted.  It  is,  there- 
fore, presumable  that  the  organization  succumbed 
to  the  power,  for  evil,  of  the  anti-Ma.sonic  cyclone. 


CLINTON  COMMANDERY.  No.  14.  BROOK- 
LYN. 

AftQr  various  preliminary  meetings  of  Sir 
Knights,  held  in  the  village  of  Brooklyn,  with  a 
view  to  organizing  an  Encampment  of  Knights 
Templar  in  that  locality,  there  assembled  at  Mili- 
tary Garden,  on  the  loth  of  .April,  1828,  Sir  Knights 
Lebbeus  Chapman,  T.  F.  Cooke,  E.  B.  Ward,  John 
B.  Johnson,  Jno.  F.  Walton,  S.  Hartt.  L.  De  For- 
rest, J.  G.  Mosart,  E.  M.  M.  Clark,  and  Wm.  Q 
Lee. 

Sir  Knight  Chapman  read  a  dispensation  from 
the  Grand  Encampment  of  New  York,  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  Clinton  Encampment  (named 
for  the  late  governor  De  Witt  Clinton),  and  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  body  in  Jue  form.  An  order 
from  the  Deputy  Grand  Master  authorizing  Sir 
Knight  Chapman  to  install  the  Encampment  and  its 
first  three  officers  was  then  presented  and  the  ser- 
vice performed.  Sir  T.  F.  Cooke.  Grand  Comman- 
der; Sir  E.  B.  Ward.  Generalissimo;  Sir  J.  B.  John- 
son, Capt.-General.  being  the  council  officers. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  following  Sir 
Knights  were  elected  to  the  subsidiary  positions, 
namely:  John  Van  Dyne,  Prelate;  Wm.  C.  Lee. 
Sen.  Warden;  E.  M.  M.  Clark,  Jun.  Warden;  J.  F. 
Walton,  Recorder;  Saml.  Hartt,  Treasurer;  Lewis 
De  Forrest.  Warder;  J.  G.  Mosart,  Sentinel. 

Two  propositions  were  received  and  referred. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  body  the  usual  business  now  reqtnred  to 
be  observed  in  a  Commandery  of  Knights  Templar 
was  transacted  in  a  Council  of  Knights  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

April  23.  1829.— This  being  the  night  of  annual 
election,  Sir  T.  F.  Cooke  was  re-elected  Comman- 
der; Sir  Edward  B.  Ward,  Gen.;  Sir  J.  B.  Johnson, 
Capt.-Gen.;  and  Sir  John  Van  Dyne,  Prelate.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  this  year  nothing  was  done, 
and  but  few  stated  meetings  opened. 

April  29,  1830.  Ed.  C.  Ward  was  elected  Grand 
Commander;  John  B.  Johnson,  Gen.;  and  John 
Van  Dyne,  Capt.-Gen.:  and  nothing  further  appears 
to  have  been  done  during  the  year,  and,  in  fact,  save 
occasional  meetings  without  result,  matters  re- 
mained in  the  same  condition  until  April,  1833, 
when  Nathaniel  F.  Waring,  who  subsequently  be- 
came a  Past  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  of 
New  York,  was  proposed,  and  the  same  council 
ofticcrs  re-elected.  Sir  Knight  Waring  received  the 
Order  of  the  Temple  in  due  course.  The  rest  of  the 
year  was  barren  of  results. 

Feb.  29,  1832,  the  first  Commander  was  expelled. 


During  this  year  the  Recorder  died,  and  the  min- 
utes ot  meetings,  if  any,  were  lost. 

Dec.  5,  1833,  a  special  Conclave  was  held  under 
the  direction  of  E.  Sir  James  Herring,  Deputy 
Grand  Master,  assi.sted  by  his  associate  Grand 
Officers,  and  under  his  dispensation  the  Encamp- 
ment proceeded  to  elect  officers,  the  Council  being 
John  Van  Dyne,  Edward  C.  Ward,  and  Nathaniel 
F.  Waring. 

No  further  meeting  occurred  until  April  i,  1836, 
when  Sir  Edward  C.  Ward  was  elected  Commander; 
Samuel  Hartt,  Gen.;  and  John  B.  Johnson,  Capt.- 
Gen. 

^  May  II,  1838,  no  meeting  having  intervened,  Sir 
Knight  Ward  was  re-elected  Commander;  Sir  Geo. 
L.  Thatcher.  Gen.;  and  Sir  L.  De  Forrest,  Capt.- 
Gen.  Some  meetings  were  held  this  year,  but  noth- 
ing of  importance  transpired. 

1839 — April  26. — Under  dispensation,  the  follow- 
ing were  elected  officers,  to  wit: 

Lewis  De  Forrest,  Commander;  John  Van  Dyne, 
Gen.;  N.  B.  Morse.  Captain-General. 

March  3,  1840. — Sir  Knights  L.  De  Forrest.  John 
Van  Dyne,  and  G.  L.  Thatcher,  were  elected  as  the 
council  officers. 

1841 —  April  9. — Geo.  L.  Thatcher.  John  Van 
Dyne,  and  M.  S.  Church  were  elected  to  the  com- 
manding offices. 

1842 —  March  25. — The  same  officers  were  again 
elected. 

April,  1843. — At  a  meeting  in  conjunction  with 
Columbian,  No.  i,  of  New  York,  Sirs  Geo.  L. 
Thatcher.  John  Van  Dyne,  and  Lawrence  Powers 
were  severally  elected  as  council  officers. 

1844— April  5.— Sir  R.  R.  Boyd,  Grand  Master, 
being  present,  the  .same  officers  were  again  elected. 

Feb.  13.  1846. — ^John  Harron  was  proposed,  and 
on  April  10.  following.  Lawrence  Powers.  N.  F. 
W^aring,  and  Alexander  Kissam,  were  elected  coun- 
cil officers.  May  8,  John  Harron  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Red  Cross. 

1847 —  April  2. — Nathaniel  F.  Waring.  Lawrence 
Powers,  and  Samuel  Hartt,  Avere  elected  to  the 
first  three  positions  as  officers  of  the  Encampment. 
.April  8  of  the  same  year  John  Harron  received  the 
Order  of  the  Temple.  Three  companions  were 
dubbed  Knights  of  the  Temple  this  year, 

1848 —  April  21. — Flection  of  the  same  officers  as 
la. St  year. 

1849—  April  6.— Sirs  Samuel  Hartt,  N.  B.  Morse, 
and  Lawrence  Powers  were  elected  as  principal  of- 
ficers. 

1851— April  18.— Sir  Knights  Nathan  B.  Morse, 
Lawrence  Powers,  and  Samuel  Hartt  were  respec- 
tively elected  Commander,  Generalissimo,  and 
Capt.-Gen. 

18.^2. — Same  officers  re-elected. 

1853 — March  25. — John  Harron,  Lawrence  Pow- 
ers. Samuel  Hartt,  elected  principal  officers. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  meetings  for  sorne 
years  previous  to  this  date  had  been  held  in  con- 
junction with  Columbian  Commandery,  No.  i,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  under  dispen.sation,  and  the 
record  goes  to  show  under  wHat  adverse  circum- 
stances and  with  what  indomitable  perseverance  the 
organization  had  been  maintained. 

From  the  meeting  of  1853  to  1859  no  records  ap- 
pear, although  undoubtedly  meetings   were  held. 
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since  we  find  names  present  at  later  meetings  of 
whose  entrance  to  the  Order  nothing  appears. 

Oct.  24,  1859. — A  regular  conclave  was  held,  E. 
Sir  John  Harron  presiding. 

1860 —  March  25  — Sirs  Bradley  Parker,  John  B. 
Harris,  and  J.  S.  Swan  were  elected  to  the  council 
and  installed  on  the  23d  of  April  following. 

1861 —  March  25. — John  B.  Harris;  J.  S.  Swan, 
Genl. ;  C.  A.  Marvin,  Capt.-Gen. 

1862 —  March  24. — ^John  B.  Harris,  Geo.  B.  Flan- 
ders, and  John  M.  Reilly  were  elected  to  the  coun- 
cil. Occasional  meetings  were  held,  and  candidates 
received  and  advanced. 

1863 —  March  21. — John  B.  Harris,  H.  S.  Vin- 
ing,  and  John  M.  Weeks  were  elected  to  the  prin- 
cipal offices.  During  this  year  the  conclaves  were 
attended  with  considerable  regularity,  and  a  num- 
ber of  companions  were  admitted  to  the  honors  of 
Knighthood. 

1864 —  March  15. — Sirs  H.  S.  Vining,  John  M. 
Weeks,  and  A.  C.  Willmarth  elected  principal  offi- 
cers. During  this  year  the  conclaves  were  held 
with  great  regularity,  and  a  fair  amount  of  work 
was  performed. 

1865—  April  4.— H.  S.  Vining,  A.  C.  Willmarth, 
and  Edward  Cooper  elected  principal  officers.  Dur- 
ing this  year  the  meetings  were  regularly  attended, 
and  more  work  done  than  in  all  the  previous  exist- 
ence of  the  body. 

1866—  March  20.— A.  C.  Willmarth,  Edward 
Cooper,  and  William  Post  were  elected  to  the  prin- 
cipal stations. 

June  19.  of  this  year,  M.  E.  Sir  John  W.  Si- 
mons, P.  G.  M.,  was  elected  as  an  affiliating  mem- 
ber. 

1867 —  April  16. — Edward  Cooper.  Wm.  M.  Post, 
and  A.  W.  Shadbolt  were  elected.  The  year  had 
been  exceedingly  prosperous,  with  a  large  addition 
to  the  roll  of  membership,  and  indeed  it  may  be  said 
that  from  this  time  forward  an  unexcelled  degree 
of  prosperity  waited  on  the  labors  of  the  Com- 
mandery.  During  this  year  46  members  were  added, 
making  in  all  149  on  the  roll  at  its  conclusion.  The 
receipts  had  been  1,158,  and  there  was  a  balance  on 
hand  of  $237. 

1868—  April  21.— Wm.  M.  Post.  A.  W.  Shadbolt. 
and  W.  R.  Leonard  were  elected  the  council  offi- 
cers. 

1869 —  January  19. — The  last  honors  were  paid  to 
the  remains  of  E.  Sir  Bradley  Parker.  P.  C. 

March  30. — The  Recorder  reported  the  number 
on  the  roll  167.  At  this  meeting  A.  W.  Shadbolt. 
W.  R.  Leonard,  and  Robert  Black  were  elected  the 
council. 

1870 —  April  19. — The  roll  was  increased  the  last 
year  l)y  addition  so  as  to  make  its  enumeration  174 
members.  The  Treasurer  reported  a  balance  of 
$402. 

This  year.  Sirs  Robt.  Black.  Judson  Curtis,  and 
C.  V.  Reecher  were  named  as  the  council.  During 
this  year,  new  By-Laws  were  adopted.  The  year 
was  reasonably  orosperous. 

1871 —  .April  18. — Recorder  announces  208  mem- 
bers in  j?o(k1  standing  on  the  roll.  Sirs  Robert 
Black.  Claudius  F.  Beatty.  and  John  Scrimgeour 
were  selected  to  be  the  council  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Jan.  17. — The  Commanderv  havini?  been  advised 
of  the  death  of  the  wife  of  R.  E.  Sir  Jno.  W.  Si- 
mons, resolved  to  do  no  work  at  that  meeting. 
Resolutions  of  condolence  were  also  presented  and 


adopted,  and  a  committee  named  to  present  a  floral 
tribute. 

1872 —  April  2. — The  Recorder  presented  his  re- 
port, showing  206  members  on  the  roll,  and  a  bal- 
ance of  $248  in  the  treasury.  The  election  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  Sirs  Claudius  F.  Beatty,  T.  Scrim- 
geour. and  S.  D.  Curtis,  as  the  council  officers. 

1873 —  April  15. — According  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  Recorder,  there  were  at  this  time  233  Knights 
on  the  roll,  and  a  balance  of  $126  in  the  treasury. 

C.  F.  Beatty,  Judson  D.  Curtis,  and  John  C. 
Heineman  were  elected  to  form  the  council. 

June  3. — E.  Sir  Geo.  W.  Wal grove  was  elected 
an  Honorary  Member. 

The  Commandery  united  with  others  in  forming 
an  escort  to  the  Grand  Lodge  on  the  occasion  of 
the  funeral  ceremonies  in  honor  of  James  L.  Orr, 
late  Minister  to  Russia. 

1874 —  April  7. — At  this  meeting  the  Recorder 
staled  that  there  were  255  Knights  on  the  roll,  and 
the  Treasurer,  a  balance  of  $30  in  his  hands. 

Sept.  28. — The  Commandery  met  at  its  Asylum 
with  the  other  Brooklyn  Commanderies,  and  after 
organizing  proceeded  to  the  ferry,  where  the  New 
York  Commanderies  were  received  and  escorted  to 
the  Prospect  Park  parade-ground.  The  turnout 
was  exceedingly  gratifying,  and  the  exercises  all 
that  could  be  wished.  After  a  trial  of  skill  in  the 
tactics,  the  judges  awarded  the  prize  of  superiority 
to  Clinton  Commandery,  drilled  under  the  orders 
of  Sir  James  T.  Hamilton. 

1875 —  March  30. — 274  Knights  on  the  roll  is  the 
report  of  the  Recorder  at  this  time,  while  the  treas- 
ury is  a  blank. 

Jacob  Steiner.  James  T.  Hamilton,  and  Achim 
Johnson  were  elected  as  chief  officers. 

June  2. — The  Commandery  paraded  as  escort  to 
the  Brooklyn  Lodges  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Ma.sonic  Temple  in  New  York, 
having  as  its  special  guest  Salem  Town  Command- 
cry.  No.  16,  of  Auburn. 

1876—  .April  i8.— E.  Sir  Wm.  A.  Blanck.  with 
fifty  Sir  Knights,  appeared,  and  in  their  behalf  M. 
E.  Sir  Jno.  W.  Simons  presented  to  the  Command- 
ery a  pair  of  silk  guidons,  which  were  accepted  in 
behalf  of  the  Command,  by  Sir  John  M.  Reiiley. 

The  Recorder  reported  303  Knights  on  the  roll. 
Sirs  James  T.  Hamilton.  Henry  J.  Smith,  and  Wm. 
Henry  White  were  named  as  the  council. 

June  1. — The  Commandery  went  to  Philadelphia, 
and  took  part  in  the  Centennial  parade. 

October  7  — The  Commandery  tendered  M.  E. 
Sir  Robert  Black,  recently  elected  Grand  Com- 
mander of  the  State,  a  complimentary  banquet, 
which  was  largely  attended.  The  speeches  at  the 
table,  by  John  W.  Simons.  Charles  Roome.  Robert 
Black.  Rev.  W.  B.  Bowdish.  Geo.  W.  Walgrove. 
De  Witt  G.  Ray.  and  Jas.  L.  Farley,  were  moflels 
of  elo(|uence.  and  elicited  the  hearty  applause  of  the 
assembly. 

1877 —  April  3. — The  Recorder,  in  a  lengthy  re- 
port, shows  the  membership  to  be  284.  and  the  treas- 
ury somewhat  under  the  weather.  Henry  J.  Smith. 
Wm.  H.  White,  and  James  W.  Birkett  were  chosen 
as  the  coimcil. 

1878 —  April  30. — Tho  Recorder  reported  244 
members  on  the  ^oll.  Treasury  in  the  shade.  Wm. 
H.  White,  James  VV.  Birkett.  and  A.  W.  Peters  were 
selected  as  the  cnmcil. 

June  25. — The  Commandery  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
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anniversary  of  its  foundation  by  an  excursion  to 
West  Point,  the  privileges  of  the  Post  being  cour- 
teously granted  by  the  authorities.  The  affair  was 
exceedingly  pleasant,  and  no  incident  occurred  to 
mar  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

1879.  — James  W.  Birkett,  A.  W.  Peters.  aAd  A. 
E.  Leach  compose  the  council.  224  members  on  »*ie 
roll. 

1880.  — Augustus  \V.  Peters,  A.  E.  Leach,  and  B. 
P.  Adams,  placed  in  command.  Number  of  mem- 
bers, 225. 

1881.  — .\.  E.  Leach.  Jno.  D.  Anderson,  and  Wm. 
Sherer  elected  the  council.  218  members  on  the 
roll. 

1882.  — C.  F.  Beatty.  Frank  J.  Donaldson,  and 
George  Nicholson  are  the  council.    216  members. 

During  the  past  years,  the  Commandery  gave  a 
number  of  pubHc  receptions  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  Brooklyn,  all  of  which  were  successful, 
to  the  extent  of  making  them  recognized  social 
events,  attended  by  the  elite  of  Brooklyn  society. 
The  knightly  dead  were  buried  with  the  solemnities 
of  the  Order.  Sister  Commanderies  visited,  and  all 
the  duties  of  the  Order  faithfully  discharged.  To- 
day it  stands  among  the  leading  ^  Commanderies 
of  the  State,  and  upon  its  banner  might  well  be  in- 
scribed, "Excelsior." 


APOLLO  COMMANDERY,  No.  15.  AT  TROY. 
(By  Sir  Jesse  B.  Anthony.) 

In  presenting  a  history  of  Apollo  Commandery, 
No.  15.  we  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  loss 
of  all  records  of  the  earlier  years  between  1839  and 
1858 — the  same  having  been  destroyed  by  fire — and 
hence  the  very  facts  of  chief  importance  to  us  as  a 
body  are  wanting. 

In  the  year  1837  several  Sir  Knights,  including 
Sirs  Thomas  T.  Wells.  Daniel  M.  Fraser,  Joel  G. 
Candee,  Benjamin  Marshall.  James  Hinds,  Abel 
Wetherbee,  Richmond  Jones,  and  Geo.  W.  Hicks, 
of  Troy,  met  with  several  Sir  Knights  of  Albany; 
and  at  a  meeting  of  Temple  Encampment.  No.  2. 
Comps.  Joseph  C.  Taylor,  Rev.  W.  F.  Walker.  John 
S.  Perrv  and  Geo.  B.  Glendenning.  of  Troy,  peti- 
tioned for  the  Orders  of  Knighthood,  and  were  sub- 
se<|uently  elected  and  received  the  orders.  In  the 
year  1838.  the  Sir  Kni^^hts  in  Troy  having  become 
more  numerous  than  the  Sir  Knights  of  Albany  in 
Temple  Fncampment.  proposed  to  the  Albany  mem- 
bers to  hold  alternate  conclaves  of  Temple  Encamp- 
ment in  Troy.  This  request  was  not  acceded  to, 
and  in  1839.  the  Sir  Knights  of  Troy  petitioned  the 
Grand  Encampment  for  a  dispensation  to  organize  a 
body  in  the  city  of  Troy,  to  be  known  as  Apollo 
Encampment. 

The  application  for  a  dispensation  was  signed  by 
Sirs  Thomas  T.  Wells,  Joel  G.  Candee.  Joseph  C. 
Taylf)r.  Benjamin  Marshall,  James  Hinds,  George 
W.  Hicks.  Jacob  Danker.  John  S.  Perry.  Richmond 
Jones.  Simeon  Rowell,  Stephen  C.  Leggett.  Harris 
W.  Bates,  D.  M.  Fraser,  Abel  Wetherbee.  and  Geo. 
B.  Cilendenning;  and  on  the  12th  of  August,  1839, 
R.  E.  Sir  Ezra  S.  Barnum,  Grand  Master  of  the 
Grand  Encampment,  issued  a  dispensation,  aphor- 
izing Em.  Sir  James  Herring  to  constitute  the 
aforesaid  Knights  into  an  Encampment,  under  the 


title  of  Apollo  Encampment,  with  the  following 
officers: 

Sirs  Thomas  T.  Wells  as  Grand  Commander; 
Daniel  M.  Fraser  as  Gen'o;  Joseph  C.  Taylor  as 
Capt.-Gen. 

Accordingly,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1839,  the 
petitioners  met  in  St.  John's  Hall,  and  were  by  Em. 
Sir  James  Herring  duly  constituted,  and  the  officers 
installed. 

The  following  additional  officers  were  then  duly 
elected:  Sirs  Joel  G.  Candee,  Prelate;  Abel 
Wetherbee,  Sen.  W. ;  James  Hinds,  Jun.  W. ;  Simeon 
Rowell.  Treas.;  Stephen  C.  Leggett,  Rec. ;  Benjamin 
Marshall,  Std.  B.;  George  W.  Hicks,  Swd.  B.;  John 
S.  Perry,  Warder;  Richmond  Jones,  Jacob  Danker, 
and  Harris  W.  Bates,  Guards. 

The  membership  of  Apollo  at  the  annual  return 
of  1840,  comprised  thirty-seven  Sir  Knights,  and 
the  fees  and  dues  to  the  Grand  Encampment  were 
fifty  dollars. 

At  the  annual  conclave  of  the  Grand  Encamp- 
ment, 1840,  the  letter  of  dispensation  was  returned 
to  the  Grand  Body,  but  there  being  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  power  of  granting  a  warrant,  ow- 
ing to  the  proximity  of  the  two  cities.  Albany  and 
Troy  (having  been  formerly  a  regulation,  which 
forbid  the  granting  of  a  warrant  to  a  new  Encamp- 
ment within  thirty  miles  of  a  duly  warranted  En- 
campment), the  subject  of  granting  a  warrant  was 
finally  put  over  until  the  next  annual  conclave  of 
the  (jrand  Encampment,  and  the  dispensation  or- 
dered to  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 

It  being  found  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  surrounding  Encampments,  application  was 
made  to  Temple  Encampment.  N.  2,  who  at  first  de- 
clined to  give  consent,  but  finally,  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1840,  recommended  the  application.  Utica 
Fncampment.  No.  3.  also  gave  its  recommendation. 
On  June  4.  1841,  all  the  constitutional  requirements 
having  been  complied  with,  a  warrant  was  granted 
by  the  Grand  Encampment  to  Apollo  Encampment, 
with  the  following  as  officers: 

Sirs  Joel  G.  Candee,  Gr.  Com.;  Joseph  C.  Taylor. 
Gen'o:  Benjamin  Marshall,  Capt.-Gen.;  and  the  En- 
campment was  duly  constituted,  and  the  officers 
installed  by  R.  E.  Sir  Ezra  S.  Barnum.  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  Grand  Encampment,  in  August.  1841. 

1840,  June  24.  St.  John's  Day  was  celebrated  by 
the  fraternity  of  the  city  of  Troy,  the  exercises  con- 
sisting of  a  public  parade;  address  by  R.  W.  James 
Herring,  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  a  dinner  at  Morris 
Place  Hall.  Apollo  Encampment,  with  Lafayette 
Encampment,  of  Hudson,  acted  as  escort  to  the 
Lodges  and  Grand  Lodge  on  that  occasion. 

Sir  Abel  Wetherbee  succeeded  Sir  Joel  G.  Candee 
as  Grand  Commander,  and  at  the  Annual  Conclave 
of  1842.  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Sirs 
Archibald  Bull.  Grand  Com.;  James  liegeman, 
Gen'o;  Benj.  Marshall,  Capt.-Gen.;  John  B.  Cole- 
grove,  Treasurer;  Stephen  C.  Leggett.  Recorder. 

By  the  code  of  By-Laws,  adopted  June  4,  1841. 
we  find  the  fee  for  conferring  the  Orders  to  have 
been  twenty  dollars,  and  the  yearly  dues  of  the  mem- 
bers one  dollar. 

1844 — Annual  Conclave.  Sir  James  Hegeman  was 
elected  Gr.  Com.:  Sir  Benjamin  Marshall.  Gen'o; 
and  Sir  .Stephen  Bosworth,  Capt.-Gen.    Number  of 
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members  at  that  time,  40.  Succeeding  Sir  James 
Hegeman  as  Grand  Commander,  was  Sir  John  S. 
Perry,  in  1848,  and  Sir  Richard  Bloss  in  185 1,  Sir 
Riley  W.  Kcnyon  in  1855.  Sir  John  S.  Perry  in 
1856.  and  in  1858,  Sir  Richard  Bloss. 

1850. — June  24. — Apollo  uncampmcnt,  Sir  J.  S. 
Perry,  Com.,  visited  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  united  in 
the  celebration  of  St.  John's  Day  by  the  fraternity 
of  that  place. 

July  31st  of  the  same  year,  exercises  were  held 
to  commemorate  the  death  of  Gen.  Zaqhary  Taylor. 
The  procession  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Archibald 
Bull,  as  Grand  Marshall,  consisted  of  the  Lodges  of 
Troy,  Lansingburgh,  West  Troy,  Ballston  Spa, 
Cohoes,  Saratoga  Springs,  and  Whitehall,  with 
Apollo  Encampment,  Sir  J.  S.  Perry.  E.  C.  and 
Utica  Encampment,  Sir  Peter  Brewer,  E.  C,  as 
escort.  A  delegation  of  Knights  Templar  from 
New  York  city  were  also  present,  and  acted  as  es- 
cort to  the  pall-bearcrs.  There  were  present  many 
distinguished  Masons,  among  whom  may  be  noted 
M.  W.  Wm.  H.  Milnor,  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand 
Lodge,  and  M.  E.  Sir  Ezra  S.  Barnuni,  P.  Grand 
Master  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

1852. — Nov.  4. — Apollo  Encampment  visited  Ball- 
ston Spa.  and  acted  as  escort  to  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
centennial  of  the  initiation  of  George  Washington 
into  Masonry.  Chancellor  Walworth  acted  as 
Grand  Chaplain,  and  Bro.  A.  K.  Hadley,  of  King 
Solomon's  Primitive  Lodge,  No.  91,  Troy,  delivered 
the  oration. 

1855. — June  24. — Anniversary  of  St.  John  was 
celebrated  by  the  fraternity.  Sir  Archibald  Bull 
acted  as  Grand  Marshal,  and  the  procession  em- 
braced about  1,000  members,  including  delegations 
from  Albany,  New  York  City,  Vermont,  etc.  The 
officers  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the  State 
were  present,  and  among  the  names  we  notice,  with 
pleasure.  Sir  John  W.  Simons.  Sir  Robert  Macoy, 
R.  W.  Charles  L.  Church,  R.  W.  James  M.  Austin. 
R.  E.  John  O.  Cole,  and  others.  The  orator  of  the 
day  was  Rev.  Sir  Wm.  H.  Goodwin,  Grand  Pre- 
late of  the  Grand  Encampment. 

At  the  annual  election  of  1859,  Sir  F.  T.  Park- 
man  was  elected  Em.  Com.,  with  an  entire  change 
in  the  other  officers. 

In  i860  the  Commandery  ordered  the  purchase 
of  books  of  drill,  and  also  that  the  services  of  an 
instructor  be  secured,  by  which  we  conclude  that 
the  Commandery  was  about  to  take  a  new  departure. 

At  this  date  many  new  members  had  been  added, 
and  they  were  anxious  to  place  the  Commandery 
in  the  first  rank,  not  alone  for  inside  work,  but  for 
out-door  drill  as  well,  and  hence,  under  Sir  Geo. 
Babcock  as  E.  C,  the  Commandery  in  1863  secured 
the  services  of  Sir  Sewall  T.  Fisk,  Grand  Lecturer, 
in  order  to  perfect  them  in  the  ritual,  and  his  labors 
were  of  great  benefit  to  the  Commandery.  The 
Commandery  up  to  this  time  had  been  going  on 
in  the  old  familinr  way,  and  we  recognize  this  period 
as  the  dividi.ig  line  of  the  old  from  the  new.  Not 
content  with  pcrfectncss  in  the  work  of  the  Asylum, 
attention  was  paid  to  the  subject  of  uniforms  for 
the  members,  and  the  subject  of  Templar  Drill  in 
the  tactics  was  taken  hold  of  with  earnestness,  and 


resulted  in  Apollo  Commandery  being  able  to  turn 
out  upon  any  occasion  with  a  full  complement  ot 
swords,  and  present  an  appearance  as  a  body  which 
entitled  them  to  commendation.  In  September. 
1863,  the  Grand  Commandery  held  its  annual  con- 
clave in  the  city  of  Troy — at  which  time  Sir  Geo. 
Babcock  was  elected  Grand  Warder.  During  this 
year,  Sir  Richard  Bloss,  P.  C,  died,  and  suitable 
action  was  taken  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  Com- 
mandery in  the  loss  sustained. 

1864. — The  Commandery  recunimended  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  Commandery  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  to  be  known  as  Washington  Commandery. 

During  the  past  year  the  Commandery  had  cre- 
ated thirty-five  Sir  Knights,  and  at  the  annual  con- 
clave petitions  were  received  from  seventeen  com- 
panions for  the  Orders.  Thirty-six  were  created 
in  1864,  and  the  membership  at  that  time  was  133. 

In  1866,  the  Commandery  recommended  a  new 
Commandery  at  Schenectady,  to  be  known  as  St. 
George's  Conmiandery.  and  in  1867  ihe  said  Com- 
mandery was  instituted  by  Sir  Geo.  Babcock.  Gr. 
Capt.-Gen.,  assisted  by  Apollo  ComTnandery  in  the 
work  of  the  Temple. 

In  1868.  the  Commandery  visited  Springfield. 
Mass.,  and  united  in  the  celebration  of  St.  John'*- 
Day  at  that  [)lace. 

In  1869,  resolutions  were  adopted  on  the  deatli 
of  Sir  Chas.  H.  Piatt,  Grand  Prelate  of  the  Grancl 
Commandery,  and  one  hundred  dollars  appropriaterl 
toward  the  erection  of  a  monument  over  his  re- 
mains. 

St.  John's  Day  was  mily  celebrated  by  a  pruct-s- 
sion  and  banquet:  Washington,  No.  33.  Si 
George's,  No.  37,  Lafayette,  No.  7,  and  Temple.  Xo 
2,  being  present  as  guests. 

Sir  Geo.  Babcock  having  been  elected  Grand 
Commander  at  the  annual  conclave  of  the  Grand 
Commandery.  1870.  the  Commandery  paraded,  re- 
ceived, and  escorted  him  to  his  home. 

August  2,  1871. — The  corner-stone  of  the  new 
Masonic  Temple  was  laid  by  the  fraternity  of  tlu 
city  of  Troy,  Apollo  Commandery  acting  as  escort. 
Sir  Geo.  Babcock  acted  as  Grand  Master.  «ind  the 
oration  was  delivered  by  Sir  Jesse  B.  .\nth«>ny. 

The  number  of  members  in  1872  was  216.  of 
whom  56  were  life-members,  having  paid  forty  dol- 
lars each  into  the  funds  of  the  Commandery,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  By-Laws. 

1873.  — October  13. — The  Commandery  had  a  field 
day,  being  a  public  parade  and  exhibition  drill  on 
the  Fair  grounds,  concluding  with  a  banquet  in  the 
evening.  The  oflicers  of  the  Grand  Conimanclery 
and  other  invited  guests  were  present  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  banquet  the 
representatives  present  were  escorted  to  the  tram 
for  Newburgh,  to  attend  the  annual  conclave  <>f  the 
Grand  Commandery. 

1874.  — May  4th.— Sir  Henry  B.  Harvey,  one  of 
its  most  active  members,  who  had  just  been  re- 
elected and  installed  as  Em.  Commander  (at  a  pre- 
vious meeting),  died,  and  was  buried  with  knightly 
honors  by  the  Commandery. 

1875.  — April  23. — The  ofttcers  were  publicly  in- 
stalled by  Sir  Charles  Roome.  D.  G.  C.  of  the  Grand 
Commandery,  assisted  by  Sir  Townsend  Fondev. 
Gr.  Capt.-Gen..  and  Sir  Chas.  H.  Holden.  Gr.  S.  \V 
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In  1877  the  Grand  Commandery  held  its  annual 
conclave  in  the  city  of  Troy,  and  were  entertained 
by  Apollo  Commandery  in  a  suitable  manner. 

1878.  — April  12. — The  Commandery  adopted  me- 
morials on  the  death  of  Sir  Orrin  Welch.  P.  G.  C, 
and  Sir  Ezra  S.  Barnum,  P.  G.  M.,  of  the  Grand 
Commandery. 

September  6  a  meeting  was  held  to  take  action 
on  the  yellow  fever  sutterers,  and  two  hundred  dol- 
lars was  appropriated  for  their  relief. 

1879.  — Good  Friday  was  duly  observed  by  divine 
service,  the  sermon  being  delivered  by  Rev.  F.  L. 
Norton,  rector  of  St.  John's  Church. 

1880.  — February  6. — The  Commandery  was  the 
recipient  of  a  beautiful  Beauseant  from  De  Witt 
Clinton  Commandery,  No.  27,  in  recognition  of 
courtesies  extended  them  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Montreal  pilgrimage;  and  also  of  resolutions  of 
thanks  from  Clinton  Commandery,  No.  14,  in  token 
of  their  appreciation  of  the  same. 

June  25. — The  Commandery  was  honored  by  an 
official  visit  from  Sir.  Geo.  W.  Walgrove.  D.  G.  C. 
of  the  Grand  Commandery,  together  with  many 
visiting  Sir  Knights  from  out  of  the  city. 

October  9. — The  Commandery  visited  New  York 
city,  acting  as  escort  to  M.  W.  Jesse  B.  Anthony, 
Grand  Master  of  Masons  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
snd  participated  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  laying  of 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  Egyptian  Obelisk. 

At  the  annual  conclave  of  the  Grand  Command- 
cry,  held  at  Ithaca,  1880.  Sir  Theo.  E.  Haslehurst, 
P.  C.  of  Apollo,  was  elected  Grand  Warder. 

1881.  — September  26. — Apollo  Commandery  held 
a  special  conclave,  and  adopted  resolutions  in  mem- 
ory of  Sir  James  A.  Garfield,  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  afterward  participated  in  the 
ceremonial  services  held  by^the  city,  at  Beman 
Park.  From  the  institution  of  the  Commandery  in 
1839  to  1855,  one  hundred  members  had  been  added 
to  the  roll,  and  of  these,  at  the  present  date  (1882), 
^ixty-four  are  known  to  have  died,  and  only  five 
remained  as  members  in  good  standing,  viz.:  Sirs 
H.  K.  Smith.  Feb.  i.  1840;  Otis  G.  Clark.  March 
21.  1845;  Samuel  Tappin.  May  18.  1855:  F.  C.  White, 
Jan.  18,  1856:  and  Sir  John  S.  Perry,  who  is  the  only 
surviving  charter  member.  The  total  number  cre- 
ated since  the  organization  of  the  Commandery  has 
])een  550.  and  the  present  membership  is  291. 

In  a  sketch  of  this  nature,  we  cannot  specify  in 
detail  the  various  occasions  in  which  the  Command- 
cry  lias  taken  part  in  public  exercises  or  ceremon- 
ials, but  within  the  past  ten  years  (besides  those 
particularly  specified)  we  may  mention  (1871),  at 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  capital  at 
Albany;  (1872).  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 
new  court  hou.se  at  Sandy  Hill;  pilgrimage  to  Nor- 
wich, N.  Y. ;  (1873),  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
new  town  hall  at  Waterford:  (1875),  at  the  parade 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Masonic  Temple  in  New 
York  city,  and  also  at  the  dedication  of  Masonic 
Temple.  Albany.  N.  Y.:  (1877).  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  Schuylerville  Monument:  (1879). 
at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  United 
States  government  postoffice.  at  Albany;  pilgrimage 
to  Plattsburgh.  Montreal  and  Burlington.  Vt.,  and 
in  (1881).  pilgrimage  to  Poughkeepsie,  at  the  an- 
nual conclave  of  the  Grand  Commandery.  All  of 
which  have  been  pleasant  and  satisfactory  to  those 
who  participated. 

The  Commandery  is  in  good  financial  condition. 


owning  stock  in  the  Troy  Masonic  Hall  Associa- 
tion, and  having  an  invested  fund  in  the  hands  of 
the  trustees. 

Glancing  over  the  roll  of  membership,  we  note 
a  few  of  the  most  prominent  who  have  been  honored 
by  official  positions  in  the  Grand  Bodies  of  Ma- 
sonry. Sirs  John  S.  Perry.  James  Hegeman.  Ben- 
jamin Marshall.  Archibald  Bull,  Richard  BIoss, 
George  Babcock,  James  Gibson,  Henry  B.  Harvey, 
Alex.  B.  King,  Theo.  E.  Haslehurst,  and  Jesse  B. 
Anthony. 

The  following  have  served  as  Eminent  Com- 
manders: 

1859,  Sir  F.  T.  Parkman. 

1860.  Sir  Marcus  Ball. 

1862,  Sir  John  S.  Perry. 

1863,  Sir  George  Babcock. 
1866.  Sir  George  F.  Sims. 

1868,  Sir  R.  W.  Roberts. 

1869,  Sir  Lewis  A.  Rousseau. 
1871,  Sir  James  W.  Cusack. 
1873.  *Sir  Henry  B.  Harvey. 

1875,  Sir  Jesse  B.  Anthony. 

1876,  Sir  Julius  R.  Pettis. 

1877,  Sir  George  B.  Smith. 

1878,  Sir  Theo.  E.  Haslehurst. 
1880.  Sir  Henry  B.  Thomas. 
1881-82,  Sir  Henry  Stowell. 

*  Died.  May  4,  1874.  and  office  filled  during  the 
year  by  J.  B.  Anthony,  Generalissimo. 


SALEM    TOWN    COMMANDERY.    No.  16, 
AUBURN. 

In  October.  1848,  a  petition  bearing  the  names  of 
Sir  Knights  Salem  Town.  Samuel  Graves.  Freder- 
ick Follett.  Ezekiel  Ilall,  Horace  Naramore. 
Blanchard  Powers.  George  Wight,  Luther  Kelly, 
and  P.  Robinson,  and  indorsed  by  Utica  Encamp- 
ment, No.  3,  was  presented  to  Sir  Robert  R.  Boyd. 
Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Encampment,  for  a 
dispensation  to  organize  an  Encampment  in  the 
city  of  Auburn. 

November  4.  1848.  Sir  Robert  R.  Boyd,  G.  M.. 
granted  a  dispensation  to  the  above  named  Sir 
Knights  to  establish  a  body  of  Knights  Templar 
in  the  city  of  Auburn,  to  be  known  as  Town  En- 
campment, and  named  Sirs  Salem  Town,  Grand 
Commander;  Samuel  Graves.  Generalissimo;  and 
Frederick  Follett,  Capl. -General. 

Soon  thereafter.  Sir  Salem  Town  was  installed 
Gr.  Com.  by  Sir  Wm.  E.  Lathrop,  Gr.  Com.  of 
Monroe  Encampment.  No.  12. 

The  following  were  duly  elected,  and  received 
the  several  Orders  at  the  first  conclave  of  the  En- 
campment, viz.:  John  Holmes.  John  Morse.  Warren 
Cronk,  Mathew  Sittser.  Harvey  Wilson,  Caleb  L. 
Candee.  Daniel  M.  Seaver.  Thos.  C.  Pollard.  H. 
Robinson.  Chas.  A.  Hyde,  and  Wm.  F.  Trowbridcre. 
Of  the  foregoing  named  Sir  Knights  only  three  are 
now  living:  Sirs  John  Moore,  Thomas  Pollard,  ana 
H.  Robinson.  Sir  Chas.  A.  Hyde  was  appointed 
Recorder. 

February  9. — Title  changed;  to  be  hereafter 
known  and  distinguished  as  "Salem  Town  En- 
campment. No.  16." 

September  10. — The  Commandery  held  their  first 
meeting  in  the  new  Asylum;  paraphernalia,  etc.. 
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all  new  and  complete.  Large  attendance  of  mem- 
bers and  visiting  Sir  Knights.  Sir  Salem  Town 
delivered  an  eloquent  address.  An  elegant  ban- 
quet formed  a  part  of  the  evening's  enjoyment.  Sir 
Salem  Town  presented  a  "document,"  called  the 
"Constitution  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Fra- 
ternity of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons."  Dedicated 
to  and  approved  by  George  Washington.  Eleven 
Sir  Knights  created  this  year. 

1864. — March  11. — At  this  conclave  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  present  resolutions  of  condolence 
as  the  sense  of  this  Commandery  on  the  death  of 
Past  Gr.  Commander  Salem  Town,  who  died  Feb- 
ruary, 1864.  Twenty  Sir  Knights  were  added  to  the 
roll  of  members  this  year. 

This  Commandery  has,  from  the  beginning,  pur- 
sued an  even  tenor,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
One  hundred  and  sixty-nine  companions  received 
the  Templar  Orders  within  its  asylurn.  Several  of 
its  members  have  been  distinguished  in  the  annals 
of  Freemasonry  and  Knighthood.  Sirs  Orrin 
Welch  and  A.  Eugene  Lytle  attained  the  position  of 
Grand  Commander  in  the  Grand  Commandery.  Sir 
Salem  Town  (in  whose  honor  the  Commandery 
was  named),  performed  the  duties  of  Grand  Prelate 
many  years,  and  his  successor.  Sir  John  G.  Webster, 
graduated  here.  Sir  Samuel  Graves  served  as 
Grand  Standard  Bearer;  removed  to  California, 
where  he  filled  the  position  of  Grand  Prelate  until 
he  died.  Sir  Hiram  T.  Graves,  his  son,  knighted 
here,  removed  to  California,  and  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  Grand  Commander  of  that  State.  Sir  Fin- 
lay  M.  King  was  honored  with  the  position  of 
Grand  Master  of  Masons,  and  Grand  Senior  Warden 
of  the  Grand  Encampment.  Many  of  its  members 
removed  from  the  place;  several  dimitted  to  organ- 
ize other  Commanderies;  many  have  entered  into 
the  eternal  life,  while  a  number  forfeited  member- 
ship for  non-payment  of  dues.  Present  member- 
ship ninety-three — with  bright  prospects  for  the 
future. 

JERUSALEM    COMMANDERY,    No.  17, 

PENN  YAN. 

(Contributed  by  Sir  John  N.  Macomb,  Jr.) 

In  the  year  1848  the  first  effort  was  made  to 
establish  an  Encampment  at  Penn  Yan,  in  the  then 
unoccupied  territory  extending  from  Utica  to  Ro- 
chester, and  from  Lake  Oiitario  to  Pennsylvania. 
On  the  T7th  of  May,  with  thre  end  in  view,  John  L. 
Lewis.  Jr.,  and  Davison  Mosher  went  to  Rochester, 
where  they  received  the  Orders  of  Masonic  Knight- 
hood at  the  hands  of  that  veteran  Ma.son,  William 
E.  Lathrop.  Associating  with  themselves  several 
other  Knights  of  the  Order,  in  February,  184a.  they 
applied  to  M.  E.  Robert  R.  Boyd,  Grand  Master  of 
the  Grand  Encampment  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
for  a  dispensation  to  organize  an  Encampment  at 
Penn  Yan.  Owing  to  some  informality  this  peti- 
tion was  not  received:  it  was,  however,  renewed 
in  the  following  June,  in  proper  form,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  Grand  Master  fioyd.  accompanied  by  the 
required  fee  in  the  form  of  a  draft  for  $90.  which 
\vas  placed  by  the  Grand  Master  (who  was  at  that 
time  also  Grand  Secretary  of  tho  Grand  Lodge)  in 
the  tin  box  which  contained  the  Grand  I.odge  funds. 


In  the  scramble  for  the  spoils,  which  formed  an 
important  event  in  that  unfortunate  and  unhappy 
communication  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  the  victors 
bore  ofl,  among  other  treasures,  this  particular 
draft,  payment  of  which  was  stopped  at  the  bank, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  25th  of  February,  1850,  that 
the  di.spensation  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
petitioners.  It.  however,  bears  this  endorsement: 
"Granted  on  payment  of  fees,  June  7th,  1849,  J.  AL 
Hatch,  G.  R.  p.  t.;' 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1850.  a  charter  was  issued, 
signed  by  James  Hegeman,  Grand  Master;  William 
E.  Lathrop,  D.  G.  M.;  George  L.  Thatcher.  Gr. 
Generalissimo:  and  John  L.  Lewis,  Jr.,  Gr.  Capt. 
Gen.,  authorizing  Davison  Mosher  as  Grand 
Commander;  John  L.  Lewis,  Jr.,  as  Gen.; 
Cornelius  Masten  as  Capt.-Gen.,  to  confer  the  Or- 
ders of  Knights  of  the  Red  Cross.  Knights  Templar. 
Knights  of  Malta,  Knights  of  the  Christian  Mark, 
and  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  peti- 
tioners for  the  dispensation  were  as  follows: 

Davison  Mosher,  of  Monroe  Encampment,  Xo. 
12,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

John  L.  Lewis,  Jr.,  of  Monroe  Encampment,  Xo. 
12,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Cornelius  Masten,  of  Morton  Encampment,  Xo. 
4,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

William  M.  Oliver,  of  Columbian  Encampment, 
No.  I,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

John  Daggett,  of  Genesee  Encampment,  No.  10, 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Clement  W.  Bennett,  of  Washington  Encamp- 
ment. No.  I.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Goodwin,  of  Washington  Encamp- 
ment, No.  I.  Washington.  D.  C. 

William  C.  Bishop,  of  Louisville  Encampment, 
No.  I,  Louisville,  Ky. 

John  Trimble. 

The  last  named  is  recorded  as  having  received 
the  Orders  of  Knighthood  in  Ireland,  but  no  En- 
campment is  given.  The  name  "Jerusalem"  given 
to  this  Encampment,  was  from  the  original  name  of 
the  township  in  which  its  asylum  is  located. 

The  first  conclave  was  held  on  the  first  day  of 
March.  1850.  At  this  time  the  only  Commandery 
occupying  any  portion  of  the  territory  named  in  the 
beginning  of  this  sketch,  besides  Jerusalem,  was 
Town.  LI.  D.  (now  No.  16).  at  Auburn. 

Within  a  few  years  from  this  time,  Jerusalem 
Commandery  had  conferred  the  Orders  of  Knight- 
hood upon  the  greater  part  of  the  material  resi- 
dent within  easy  reach  of  its  asylum:  none  from 
the  more  distant  portions  of  its  jurisdiction  apply- 
ing except  on  two  occasions,  when  they  were  look- 
ing toward  the  organization  of  new  Commanderies. 

On  the  9th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1852.  consent  was 
given  to  the  organization  of  St.  Omer's  Command- 
ery, No.  19.  at  Elmira,  and  soon  afterward  De 
Molay  Commandery.  No.  22.  was  organized  at  Hor- 
nellsvillc;  these  concessions  cut  off  a  very  import- 
ant part  of  our  territorial  jurisdiction. 

On  the  20th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  i860,  consent 
was  given  to  the  organization  of  Geneva  Com- 
mandery. No.  29.  and  this  reduced  us  to  only  one 
Chapter.  Penn  Yan.  No.  100:  for,  although  Ovid 
Chapter.  No.  92.  is  still  within  our  jurisdiction,  the 
companions  of  that  Chapter  find  it  more  convenient 
to  go  to  Geneva  for  their  Orders  of  Chivalry,  and 
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they  accordingly  go,  "asking  no  questions  for  con- 
science's sake." 

The  history  of  Jerusalem  Commandery  contains 
so  few  matters  of  general  interest,  aside  from  the 
facts  connected  with  its  own  organization  and  that 
of  other  Commanderies  within  the  limits  of  its 
original  jurisdiction,  that  a  farther  discussion 
thereof  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  sketch. 

Subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  Eminent  Commanders 
of  Jerusalem  Commandery  since  its  organization: 

1850. — Davison  Mosher. 
1851-52. — ^John  L.  Lewis. 
1853.— Charles  G.  Judd. 

1854—  Henry  P.  Sartwell,  M.  D. 

1855-  58.— Charles  G.  Judd. 
1859-60. — Darius  A.  Ogden. 
1861-66. — John  L.  Lewis. 
1867-69. — James  Burns. 
1870.— Robert  P.  Bush.  M.  D. 
1871-72. — James  Burns. 
1873-74. — Franklin  E.  Smith. 
1875-77. — Charles  S.  Eastman. 
1878-82.— John  N.  Macomb,  Jr. 


PALESTINE  COMMANDERY,   No.  18, 
NEW  YORK. 

In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  early  records 
of  this  body,  we  are  dependent  for  a  history  of  its 
origin  upon  a  few  documents  in  the  archives  of  the 
Grand  Commandery.  and  from  reminiscences  fur- 
nished by  Sir  Daniel  Sickels  and  others,  who  were 
among  its  original  members. 

The  Grand  Consistory  of  the  Chiefs  of  exalted 
Masonry  for  the  United  States  of  America,  estab- 
lished in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  by  whose  authority  the  Grand  En- 
campment and  other  Templar  and  Masonic  bodies 
were  organized,  exercised,  for  several  years,  consid- 
erable influence  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  in- 
stitution, especially  during  the  trying  periods  of 
Anti- Masonry,  and  at  the  time  when  the  institution 
needed  strong  and  determined  supporters.  Through 
this  influence  a  constitutional  number  of  Knights 
Templar  assembled,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  the 
rooms,  No.  82  Forsyth  street,  in  February,  1849, 
when  a  body,  under  the  title  of  Palestine  Encamp- 
ment. No.  I,  was  duly  organized,  by-laws  adopted, 
ofliiccrs  elected  and  installed,  to-wit:  Daniel  Sickels. 
Grand  Commander;  John  W.  Timson,  Gen.; 
Charles  G.  Waterbury,  Capt.-Gen.;  A.  Colo  Veloni, 
Prelate;  M.  J.  Drummond,  Treas.;  Charles  W.  Wil- 
lets,  Recorder;  Thomas  Hyatt.  Standard  Bearer. 

As  near  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  the  follow- 
ing Sir  Knights  composed  the  original  membership: 
A.  Colo  Veloni,  John  W.  Timson,  Charles  G.  Water- 
bury,  Daniel  Sickels,  John  B.  Ewing,  Robert  E. 
Roberts,  Thomas  Hyatt,  John  J.  Crowell,  M.  J. 
Drummond,  Azariah  Fisk,  William  H.  Applegate, 
John  Innes,  and  Charles  W.  Willets. 

In  February,  1851,  Sir  James  Hegeman.  Grand 
Master,  on  petition,  granted  this  body  a  dispensa- 
tion to  continue  its  labors  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Grand  Encampment  of  the  State. 

At  this  time,  in  addition  to  the  above,  the  follow- 
ing were  members  of  this  Encampment:  Edmund 


B.  Hays,  John  W.  Simons,  Robert  Macoy,  Peter 
Morrison,  Samuel  De  Mott,  ^Stephen  Arbuthnot, 
Wm.  B.  Strong.  Joseph  McArthur.  John  E.  How- 
ard, John  F.  Sccord.  Wm.  B.  Benson,  Philip  Mer- 
kle,  James  H.  Lane,  Nicholas  Abbott,  John  J. 
Thorp,  Philip  C.  Shaver,  Wm.  Cromwell,  John  N. 
Stiles,  Wm.  H.  Underbill,  Chas.  S.  Westcott,  Geo. 
Leeds,  Samuel  Yates,  J.  Whitehorne,  jos.  H.  Ming, 
Henry  S.  Sloan,  Chas.  J.  Spencer,  John  Vander- 
beck,  Jr.,  G.  R.  Beekman,  Eleazer  Ayres,  F.  Shar- 
low,  J.  Rague,  Richard  Crawford,  John  M.  W. 
Jackson,  Chas.  G.  Halstead,  Stephen  Mears,  Robert 
G.  Gardner.  Jos.  C.  Pinckney,  Nelson  Walcott, 
Henry  S.  Storm.  Wm.  Work,  Chas.  N.  Baldwin, 
Geo.  E.  Marshall,  and  Samuel  Drummond. 

At  the  annual  conclave  of  the  Grand  Encamp- 
ment, June  6,  1851.  a  warrant  was  granted  under  the 
name  and  style  of  Palestine  Encampment,  No.  18, 
and  designated  Sir  A.  Colo  Veloni,  Grand  Com- 
mander; John  W.  Timson,  Gen.,  and  Charles  G. 
Waterbury.  Capt.-Gen.  From  this  time  the  En- 
campment was  very  successful. 

In  March.  1851,  a  modern  and  limited  hegira  oc- 
curred. It  was  known  that  the  warrant  of  Morton 
Encampment,  No.  4,  was  in  charge  of  a  few  of  its 
old  and  respectable  members,  who  had  protected 
it  for  many  years,  and  that  it  could  be  revived  into 
a  more  active  condition  if  a  proper  number  of 
younger  Sir  Knights  would  apply  for  it.  The  sug- 
gestion was  favorably  considered,  and  immediately 
acted  upon  by  a  number  of  Sir  Knights  of  Pales- 
tine Encampment.  Through  the  kindly  inter\'en- 
tion  of  mutual  friends,  and  after  the  necessary  pre- 
liminaries of  proposition,  election,  etc..  in  Morton 
Encampment,  No.  4,  the  following  Sir  Knights 
dimitted  from  Palestine:  Robert  Macoy.  John  W. 
Simons.  Joseph  C.  Pinckney,  Stephen  Mears,  Geo. 

E.  Marshall,  Samuel  Drummond,  E.  B.  Hays,  Wm. 
Work,  John  Innes,  Henry  S.  Sloan,  Chas.  N. 
Baldwin,  John  Vanderbeck,  Jr.,  Wm.  H.  Underbill, 
Wm.  H.  Applegate,  Robt.  G.  Gardner.  Charles  W. 
Willets.  and  M.  J.  Drummond.  who  affiliated,  and 
the  much  respected  warrant  of  Morton  Encamp- 
ment, No.  4,  was  placed  in  their  custody. 

The  trust  was  not  misplaced.  Three  decades 
have  since  come  and  gone.  In  the  mutations  of 
human  aflfairs,  what  changes;  what  enjoyments  and 
disappointments  have  occurred  among  those  Sir 
Knights!  The  few — and  there  are  not  many — now 
living  who  participated  in  the  interesting  proceed- 
ings of  Palestine's  early  and  successful  efforts,  re- 
member, love  and  venerate  their  Alma  Mater.  May 
the  increasing  days  and  advancing  years  of  her 
existence  be  tranquil,  prosperous  and  harmonious! 

July  15.  1852. — Palestine  voted  to  join  with  Mor- 
ton Encampment,  No.  4.  and  participate  in  the  fun- 
eral obsequies  of  Bro.  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky, 
in  this  city. 

From  this  time  to  1854.  the  tranquillity  of  the 
body  was  disturbed  in  consequence  of  local  and  per- 
sonal difficulties.  The  original  warrant  was  with- 
held by  the  Em.  Commander,  which  compelled  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  a  duplicate  from  the  Grand 
Encampment.  Many  of  the  meetings  were  held 
in  conjunction  with  Morton  Encampment,  until  the 
early  part  of  1856,  when  Sir  Chas.  H.  Cornell  was 
elected  E.  Com..  Philip  Merkle,  Gen.,  and  Thos. 

F.  Outerbridge,  C.  G. 
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May  19,  the  Encampment  first  met,  and  thereafter 
continued  to  hold  its  conclaves  for  many  years,  in 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall*  corner  of  Grand  and  Centre 
streets. 

1857.  — Same  officers  re-elected.  Title  changed 
from  "Encampment"  to  "Commandery." 

1858.  — Sir  Chas.  H.  Cornell  was  elected  E.  C; 
Geo.  C.  Webster,  Gen.;  Henry  F.  Philips,  C.  G.; 
Daniel  Sickles,  Recorder.  From  this  time  success 
crowned  every  eflFort  of  the  body. 

1859.  — Sir  Enoch  P.  Breed  (who  had  affiliated) 
was  elected  E.  C. ;  Henry  F.  Philips,  Gen.;  Hugh 
Gardner,  C.  G. 

July  18. — Companion  Chas.  T.  McClenachan,  the 
eminent  Masonic  writer  and  ritualist,  was  knicrhted. 
Sir  Alfred  Creigh,  the  distinguished  historian  of 
Pennsylvania  Knighthood,  was  present,  and  gave 
an  historical  address. 


ST.    OMER'S    COMMANDERY,    No.  19, 

•  ELMIRA. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  was  an  Encampment 
of  Knights  Templar  in  Elmira  previous  to  1826. 
On  this  question  we  express  no  opinion  here,  leav- 
ing the  matter  to  be  settled  when  the  proof  is 
brought  forward.  Sir  John  D.  Williams,  Past  Com- 
mander of  St.  Omer's  Commandery,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  sketch,  refers  to  the  subject 
as  follows: 

The  only  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  organiza- 
tion of  Knights  Templar  in  i-lmira,  previous  to 
1852,  is  a  written  certificate  on  parchment,  and  now 
in  the  possession  of  St.  Omer's,  No.  19,  as  follows: 

"In  nominee  sacro  sancti  et  indivise  Trinitates, 
Patris.  Filii  et  sancti  Spiritus." 

"We,  the  Grand  Commander.  Generalissimo,  and 
Captain-General  of  Elmira  Encampment  of  Knights 
Templars,  Knights  of  Malta,  and  Knights  of  the 
Mediterranean  Pass,  and  Council  of  Knights  of  the 
Red  Cross,  do  hereby  Certify,  that  the  Bearer,  our 
trusty  and  well-beloved  Brother  Sir  Hezekiah  W 
Atkins,  was  by  us  dubbed  a  knight  of  that  holy, 
invincible  and  Magnanimous  Order  of  Knights 
Templars,  the  true  and  faithful  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ:  and  of  the  Orders  of  Knights  of  Malta, 
and  of  the  Mediterranean  Pass,  having  with  due 
honour,  courage,  and  fortitude,  justly  and  valiantly 
supported  the  Amazing  Trials  attending  his  admis- 
sion; and  as  such  we  do  hereby  recommend  him  to 
all  worthy  Knights  Templars,  and  of  the  Append- 
ant Orders,  on  the  face  of  the  Globe. 

"Given  under  our  hands,  and 
the  seal  of  our  said  Encampment 
.       K        Elmira.  in  the  County  of  Ti- 
mmira    \  ^j^^  ^^^^^  york. 

Q^fi'^i^T.^Tccl  this  20th  day  of  Julv,  in  the  year 
Skull  &  cross  I  j^^J 

bones  in  cen-j  ^^^.j^^  ,5^6,  of  Masonry.  5826. 
ler  ot  circle.  /    q^.^^^.      Knights  Templars,  727. 

and  of  American  Independence 

the  fiftv-first. 


There  is  no  recorded  evidence  as  to  the  time 
when  Elmira  Encampment  was  instituted,  now- 
known  to  be  in  existence.  In  "Creigh's  History  of 
Knights  Templar  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania," 
page  114.  appears  the  following: 

"Sir  Thomas  Maxwell,  the  Grand  Commander  of 
Elmira  Encampment,  in  June,  i860,  wrote  me,  that 
he  received  the  Orders  of  Knighthood  in  Jerusalem 
Encampment,  Danby,  N.  Y.,  which  was  subse- 
quently removed  to  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  that  this  Encamp- 
ment was  chartered  by  five  Knights  belonging  to 
five  different  Encampments,  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  New  York." 

This  Encampment  was  organized  by  authority 
of  a  dispensation  granted  by  Sir  Wm.  E.  Lathrop. 
M.  E.  Grand  Master,  May  4,  1852,  on  the  petition  of 
Sirs  Thos.  C.  Edwards,  Erasmus  L.  Wentz.  Henry 
D.  Rice,  Hezekiah  W.  Atkins,  John  Hughes,  Au- 
gustus Willard,  Wm.  Stewart,  Isaac  Roe,  and  David 
D.  Denton.  A  warrant  was  granted  by  the  Grand 
Encampment,  June  4,  1852,  confirming  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sirs  Thos.  C.  Edwards  as  Grand  Com- 
mander: Erasmus  L.  Wentz,  Gen.;  and  Henry  D. 
Rice.  Capt.-Gen. ;  with  the  name  and  style  of  St. 
Omer's  Kncampmcnt,  No.  19. 

The  first  conclave  was  held  May  28,  1852,  at 
which  there  were  present:  Sirs  John  L.  Lewis,  K. 
L.  Wentz.  Henry  D.  Rice.  Clement  W.  Bennett. 
Charles  G.  Judd.  Edward  Tompkins,  William  Stu- 
art, D.  D.  Denton,  and  Thos.  C.  Edwards. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  after  the  warrant  had 
been  granted.  Sir  Jonathan  Purdy  was  elected  Pre- 
late: E.  T.  Hubbell,  Rec;  Thos.  Maxwell,  Sen. 
War.;  Augustus  Willard,  Jun.  War.;  Hezekiah  W. 
Atkin.s  Swd.  B.;  Isaac  Roc.  Stand.  B. 

Of  these,  Thos.  Maxwell,  H.  W.  Atkins,  and 
Isaac  Roe  had  been  members  of  Elmira  Encamp- 
ment. 

The  Commandery  has  continued  its  labors  unin- 
terruptedly until  the  present  time,  with  a  fair  degree 
of  prosperity;  has  given  its  consent  to  the  forma- 
tion of  Malta  Commandery,  No.  21,  at  Bingham- 
ton,  and  St.  Augustine,  No.  38,  at  Ithaca. 

In  1865  the  Grand  Commandery  of  New  York 
held  its  annual  conclave  at  Elmira,  at  which  time 
a  banquet  was  tendered  by  St.  Omer's  to  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  entire  Grand  Body,  and  by  Sir  Henry 
L.  Palmer,  M.  E.  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  En- 
campment of  the  United  States,  who  presided  at 
the  entertainment. 

St.  Omer's  Commandery  is  well  drilled  in  the 
tactics  of  the  Order,  with  about  226  members.  150 
of  whom  are  uniformed,  and  in  connection  with 
Union  and  Ivy  Lodges,  and  Elmira  R.  A.  Chapter, 
equally,  holds  an  interest  in  the  Masonic  Temple 
erected  by  the  craft  in  Elmira  in  1878  and  1879. 


"THOS.  MAXWELL,  Grand  Commander. 
"JOHN  HUGHES.  Generali.s.simo. 
"JOSIAH  DUNHAM.  Capt.-General. 
"ISAAC  ROE.  Recorder." 


LAKE    ERIE    COMMANDERY,    No.  20. 
BUFFALO. 

To  the  courtesy  of  Sirs  James  McCredie.  P.  C. 
and  Horace  .-X.  Noble.  E.  C.  we  are  indebted  for  the 
items  making  up  the  following  sketch: 

In  the  year  184^  the  Masonic  fraternity  of  Buf- 
falo, having  four  Blue  Lodges  and  one  Chapter  of 
R.  A.  Masons,  all  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
having  the  welfare  of  the  institution  at  heart,  deter- 
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mined  it  expedient  that  an  Encampment  of  Knights 
Templar  should  be  formed  in  that  citv,  and  accoru- 
ingly  proceeded  to  take  the  necessary  means  to 
effect  such  an  organization.  There  not  being  at  that 
time  in  Buffalo  a  sufficient  number  of  Sir  Knights 
for  that  purpose,  thereupon  several  companions  of 
Buffalo  Chapter,  No.  71,  presented  their  petitions  to 
and  received  the  Orders  of  Knighthood  in  Genesee 
Encampment,  No.  10,  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  that 
being  the  nearest  Encampment  to  Buffalo.  Having 
now  the  constitutional  number,  the  following  Sir 
Knights.  Le  Roy  Farnham,  Cyrus  P.  Lee,  Henry 
S.  Mulligan,  Charles  Gardner,  Nehemiah  Case, 
Horatio  Warren.  John  W.  Phillips,  J.  L.  Revnolds, 
James  H.  Lee,  S.  O.  Gould,  and  A.  H.  Ball,  peti- 
tioned the  Grand  Master.  M.  E.  Wm.  E.  Lathrop, 
for  a  dispensation  to  form  an  Encampment  of 
Knights  Templar  and  Appendant  Orders  in  the  city 
of  Buffalo.  The  dispensation  was  granted  Dec.  2, 
1852,  and  at  a  conclave  of  the  Grand  Encampment 
at  Albany.  Feb.  4,  1853,  a  warrant  was  granted  to 
Le  Roy  Farnham,  Commander;  Cyrus  P.  Lee,  Gen., 
and  Henry  S.  Mulligan,  Capt.-Gen.,  as  the  first 
officers  of  Lake  Erie  Encampment,  No.  20,  at 
Buffalo.  On  the  receipt  of  the  dispensation  Lake 
Erie  commenced  work,  and  when  they  returned 
their  dispensation  Dec.  30,  1852,  they  had  created 
thirteen  Sir  Knights  and  received  one  affiliate,  and 
from  the  receipt  of  the  warrant  to  the  present  time 
met  with  a  fair  degree  of  prosperity.  Many  of  the 
members  being  men  of  influence  and  high  position 
in  the  community,  added  very  materially  to  the 
good  name  and  popularity  of  the  institution  of  Free- 
masonry, in  this  what  was  but  a  few  years  ago  the 
very  hotbed  of  Anti-Masonry,  where  even  the  sus- 
picion of  being  a  Freemason,  or  friendly  to  that 
institution,  subjected  that  person  to  all  the  perse- 
cution that  a  bigoted  fanatic  could  invent;  but  hap- 
pily the  storm  has  passed  over  and  is  almost  for- 
gotten, while  Freemasonry  is  more  firmly  estab- 
lished than  ever  before,  and  is  looked  upon  by  the 
community  with  respect. 

The  first  Commander,  E.  Sir  Le  Roy  Farnham, 
was  a  very  zealous  Mason,  and  took  great  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  Lodge,  Chapter  and  Encamp- 
ment, having  served  as  Master  of  Erie  Lodge,  ino. 
161,  High  Priest  of  Buffalo  Chapter,  No.  71,  Com- 
mander of  Lake  Erie  Encampment.  No.  20,  and  suc- 
cessively as  Grand  Warder  and  the  several  offices 
until  1857  and  1858,  as  Grand  Commander  of  the 
Grand  Encampment  of  New  York.  To  his  untir- 
ing energy  and  perseverance  Lake  Erie  Encamp- 
ment owed  much  of  its  success. 

The  first  death  that  occurred  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Encampment  was  that  of  Sir  Kt.  Wm. 
H.  Hill,  April  i.  1854.  who  was  highly  esteemed  by 
his  fratres  for  his  many  Masonic  virtues  and  gentle- 
manly bearing.  His  interment  was  the  occasion  of 
the  first  Templar  funeral  in  that  city,  and  was 
looked  upon  by  the  citizens  with  great  curiosity,  as 
it  was  the  first  public  appearance  of  Templars  in 
uniform,  which  was  the  old  style  of  black,  with 
aprons. 

In  February,  1857,  the  Encampment  began  to 
give  special  attention  to  the  Tactics  and  Drill.  The 
system  then  in  use  was  that  of  Sir.  Wm.  H.  Drew, 
which  in  comparison  to  that  which  we  now  have 
was  crude,  and  the  Sir  Knights  did  the  best  they 


could  according  to  the  light  they  then  had,  and  the 
Encampment  prided  itself  much  on  its  proficiency. 

September,  1857,  this  Encampment  had  the  honor 
of  entertaining  the  Grand  Encampment,  which  held 
its  annual  conclave  at  Buffalo  that  year.  At  this 
conclave  a  presentation  was  made  from  the  Gen- 
eral Grand  Encampment  to  Most  Eminent  Sir  Wm. 
B.  Hubbard,  Gen.  Grand  Master,  of  a  Patriarchal 
Cross;  the  presentation  was  made  by  Em.  Sir  Rob- 
ert Morris,  of  Kentucky. 

At  the  same  time  a  set  of  complimentary  reso- 
lutions was  presented  by  Em.  Sir  John  L.  Lewis, 
on  behalf  of  the  Grand  Encampment,  to  Past  Grand 
Master  Sir  John  W.  Simons.  The  Encampment 
was  honored  by  the  attendance  of  Sir  Benj.  B. 
French,  G.  Recorder  of  the  G.  G.  Encampment. 

June,  1859,  Lake  Erie  received  and  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  Sir  Knights  of  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
to  join  with  them  in  celebrating  St.  John's  Day  in 
that  city,  and  were  accompanied  in  their  pilgrimage 
by  a  detachment  of  Sir  Knights  from  Genesee,  No. 
10,  Monroe,  No.  12,  and  Utica,  No.  3.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  their  visitors  were  courteously 
received  and  entertained  by  their  Cleveland  fratres, 
and  it  was  an  occasion  long  to  be  remembered 
with  pleasure  by  all  who  participated  in  that  visit. 
Sept.  ID,  i860,  this  Commandery  again  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  Sir  Knights  of 
Cleveland,  having  been  invited  by  them  to  assist 
in  the  ceremonies  of  unveiling  the  statue  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry, 
the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  Sept.  10,  1813. 

Heretofore  perfect  harmony  had  prevailed  among 
the  members  until  March,  i860,  when  a  considerable 
number  being  desirous  of  forming  another  Com- 
mandery in  this  city,  presented  a  petition  for  that 
purpose,  which  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  other 
members,  and  for  a  long  time  was  the  cause  of  some 
unpleasant  feeling  between  the  two  bodies  (they 
having  succeeded  in  getting  a  dispensation  anS 
afterward  a  warrant).  Happily  for  all,  the  storm 
passed  over,  and  peace  and  good  will  reigned  in  the 
two  bodies. 

As  is  known,  the  Grand  Commandery  in  1862 
passed  an  edict  changing  the  uniform  from  that 
which  had  been  adopted  and  was  then  worn  by  this 
Commandery  (namely,  the  cocked  hat  and  apron), 
to  that  of  the  present  style,  causing  considerable 
dissatisfaction  among  our  members.  As  our  Com- 
mandery could  then  muster  about  seventy  uniforms, 
they  did  not  like  the  idea  of  dispensing  with  these 
and  refurnishing  themselves  with  a  new  outfit;  but, 
being  of  the  law-abiding  order,  the  change  from  the 
old  to  the  new  was  soon  made  agreeably  to  the  law; 
and  to  further  carry  out  the  principle  that  every  Sir 
Knight  should  be  uniformed,  at  a  later  day  a  by-law 
was  adopted,  making  the  fees  for  conferring  the 
Orders  of  a  sufficient  amount  to  cover  the  expense, 
and  then  furnish  the  candidate  a  uniform;  this  regu- 
lation has  resulted  in  our  members  being  alike  and 
fully  uniformed. 

MALTA    COMMANDERY,   No.  21, 
BINGHAMTON. 
This  body  was  organized  as  Malta  Encampment, 
under  dispensation  issued  by  M.  E.  Sir  William  E. 
Lathrop,  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Encampment. 
Jan.  27,  1853.    Edward  Tompkins  was  the  first  Em. 
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Commander,  Erastus  L.  Wentz,  Generalissimo,  and 
Daniel  D.  Denton,  Capt.-Gen.  Morgan  S.  Lewis 
and  other  prominent  Sir  Knights  were  among  its 
charter  members. 

Feb.  4,  1853,  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  Grand 
Encampment,  with  the  numerical  designation  No. 
21.  Since  then  300  Sir  Knights  have  received  their 
Orders  of  Knighthood  within  its  asylum;  143  are 
upon  its  roll  at  present;  34  have  died,  and  123  have 
dimitted  and  joined  in  other  jurisdictions.  Its  own 
jurisdiction  comprises  the  territory  extending  one- 
half  the  distance  between  Binghamton  and  Elmira, 
Ithaca,  Cortland,  Norwich  and  Port  Jervis.  Many 
citizens  of  the  highest  social  and  business  standing 
therein  are  or  have  been  among  its  members,  to- 
gether with  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  Freema- 
sons in  the  State  and  nation.  Eminent  Sir  Foster 
N.  Mabee,  its  last  Past  Commander,  of  Owego, 
N.  Y.,  was  president  of  his  adopted  village. 

Among  its  Past  Commanders  are  Clinton  F. 
Paige,  33°,  Grand  Secretary  General  of  the  Su- 
preme Council.  A.  A.  S.  Rite  of  the  Northern  Juris- 
diction, and  Past  Grand  Master  of  Masons  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  the  late  H.  Clay  Preston,  33°, 
Past  Grand  Commander;  and  Joseph  Chafffee, 
33**,  Past  Grand  High  Priest  of  Grand  Chapter 
Royal  Arch  Masons  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Past  Grand  Lecturer  of  the  Grand  Lodge  and 
Grand  Commandery  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
That  polished  Masonic  scholar.  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Piatt,  whose  memory  is  held  in  high  veneration  by 
the  craft,  as  well  as  by  all  who  knew  him,  was  acting 
as  its  Prelate  at  the  time  of  his  death,  as  well  as  the 
Grand  Prelate  of  the  Grand  Commandery. 


DE    MOLAY    COMMANDERY,    No.  22, 

HORNELLSVILLE. 

A  constitutional  number  of  Sir  Knicrhts,  residents 
©f  the  village  of  Hornellsville,  Steuben  county — viz.: 
Joshua  C.  Stephens,  John  D.  Collier,  William  S. 
Ayres,  James  Bronson,  Morrison  Harding,  Elisha 

G.  Stephens,  Thomas  Bennett.  Jr.,  Elias  Benneit, 
Elias  Stephens.  Samuel  Olin,  William  Smith,  Isaac 

H.  Morgan,  and  William  S.  Wentz — petitioned  Sir 
William  E.  Lalhrop,  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand 
Encampment  of  New  York,  for  authority  to  form 
and  open  an  Encampment  of  Knights  Templar  in 
the  village  of  Hornellsville,  Steuben  county,  in  this 
State,  said  petition  having  been  recommended  by 
St.  Omer's  Encampment,  No.  19. 

On  the  20th  day  of  December,  1852,  the  dispensa- 
tion was  granted  under  the  title  of  Edwards'  En- 
campment, and  appointed  Sir  Joshua  C.  Stephens, 
Grand  Commander;  Sir  John  D.  Collins,  General- 
issimo, and  Sir  William  S.  Ayrcs.  Cantain  General. 

At  the  annual  conclave  of  the  Grand  Encamp- 
ment of  the  State,  held  Feb.  4.  1853.  a  warrant  was 
granted  under  the  name  and  style  of  Edwards' 
Encampment,  No.  22,  with  the  same  officers  as 
named  in  the  dispensation. 

At  a  conclave  held  on  the  7th  day  of  September, 
1857,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  this  Commandery  petition  uie 
Grand  Commandery  of  the  State  of  New  York 
to  change  the  name  of  Edwards'  Commandery,  No. 
22,  to  that  of  De  Molay  Commandery,  with  tne 
same  number. 


This  resolution  was  approved  at  the  annual  con- 
clave of  the  Grand  Commandery  of  the  State,  Sept. 
8,  1857. 


CCEUR  DE  LION  COMMANDERY,  No.  23, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

By  the  courtesy  of  Sir  Charles  W.  Sy,  the  Re- 
corder of  twenty-one  years'  continuous  election, 
the  records  of  Ccjeur  de  Lion  are  before  us,  from 
which  we  select  the  most  important  points  of  inter- 
est during  the  twenty-nine  years  of  its  existence. 

Dec.  24,  1853,  a  dispensation  was  granted  by 
Sir  John  W.  Simons,  Deputy  Grand  Master  of 
Templars  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  Sirs  Fred- 
erick Fawcett,  Grand  Commander;  Isahiel  H.  Bart- 
lett,  Generalissimo;  Asa  Hickley,  Captain  General; 
Erastus  Littlefield,  J.  Dodge,  Alexander  Frear, 
Geo.  O.  Bartlett,  Samuel  Drummond,  John  J. 
Crane,  J.  V.  D.  WyckoflF,  Matthew  Campbell,  Sam- 
uel A.  Rolla,  and  Henry  C.  Jones,  to  form  and 
open  an  Encampment  under  the  name  of  Coeur  de 
Lion  Encampment,  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

On  the  evening  of  the  above  date  the  Sir  Knights 
met  and  organized  the  Encampment,  by  choosing 
Sirs  Erastus  Littlefield,  Prelate:  Alexander  Frear, 
Treas. ;  Samuel  Drummond,  Recorder;  John  J. 
Crane,  Senior  Warden;  Geo.  O.  Bartlett.  Junior 
Warden;  J.  V.  D.  Wyckoff.  Std.  Br.;  Henry  C. 
Jones,  Swd.  Br.;  Jonathan  Dodge,  A.  V.  Eraser 
and  J.  T.  Lewis,  Guards,  and  Samuel  A.  Rolla. 
Warder. 

During  the  term  of  dispensation  the  conclaves 
were  well  attended,  and  a  large  number  of  Knights 
created. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Grand  Encamp- 
ment, 1854,  a  warrant  was  granted  to  Coeur  de  Lion 
Encampment,  No.  23.  under  which  the  body  was 
instituted  and  the  officers  installed. 

1856. — Under  the  same  officers:  in  consequence 
of  the  allegation  that  the  Encampment  was  meeting 
with  members  of  Lodges  whose  warrants  had  been 
forfeited  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  this  State.  Sir  J. 
W.  Simons,  D.  G.  M.,  demanded  the  warrant,  which 
was  refused.  The  Grand  Officer  thereupon  sus- 
pended the  Encampment,  which  action  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Grand  Encampment  at  its  next  meet- 
ing. The  Encampment,  however,  continued  its 
conclaves,  and  at  the  annual  election  of  1857  re- 
elected the  same  officers. 

1858. — Sir  Alexander  Frear  was  elected  Eminent 
Commander.  At  the  annual  conclave  of  the  Grand 
Commandery  in  September,  the  edict  of  suspension 
was  removed,  and  the  Commandery  proceeded  to 
move  forward  in  a  regular  way  in  harmony. 

1861.  — The  same  officers  were  re-elected.  An 
event  of  great  importance  to  the  history  of  this 
Commandery  occurred  through  a  fire,  at  No.  8 
Union  Square,  where  the  Commandery  then  held 
its  conclaves.  At  this  fire  the  original  warrant, 
minute  book — in  fact,  all  the  documents — were  de- 
stroyed, hence  the  history  is  from  memory  to  this 
date,  and  the  Recorder  adds:  "I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  few  meetings  were  held  and  very  little 
done  in  making  Templars."  At  the  close  of  the 
year  twelve  Sir  Knights  were  added  to  the  roll. 

1862.  — The  officers  as  before.  1  he  Commanderv 
during  this  year  created  fourteen  Knights;  also,  to 
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use  the  language  of  Sir  Knight  Sy:  'The  Com- 
iflandery  had  commenced  a  career  equaled  by  few 
bodies  for  propriety  and  the  personal  standing  of 
its  members." 

1863.  — The  same  officers,  and  fifteen  Knights 
added  to  the  roll. 

1864.  — The  officers  as  before  re-elected;  ten 
Knights  created. 

18(55. — Sir  Horace  S.  Taylor  elected  Eminent 
Commander.  This  distinguished  Sir  Knight  was 
elected  Grand  High  Priest  of  the  Grand  Chapter  in 
1866,  and  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  in 
1881. 

1866.  — The  officers  as  before.  Thirty  Knights 
added  to  the  roll,  of  whom  were  Sir  Charles  Roome, 
who  was  elected  Grand  Commander  of  the  Grand 
Commandery  in  1875,  Grand  Master  of  Masons  in 
1879,  and  Grand  Generalissimo  of  the  Grand  Eti- 
campment  of  the  United  States  in  1880;  also.  Sir 
George  W.  Walgrove,  who  passed  through  all  of 
the  chairs,  and  finally  elected  Grand  Commander. 

1867.  — Horace  S.  Taylor  re-elected  Eminent 
Commander,  and  sixteen  Knights  created. 

1868.  — Sir  Alexander  B.  Mott  was  chosen  Emi- 
nent Commander,  and  twenty-five  members  created. 

1869.  — Sir  Charles  Roome  elected  Eminent  Com- 
mander, and  nineteen  Knights  added  to  the  roll. 

1870.  — The  same  officers  chosen,  with  thirteen 
Knights  added. 

1871.  — The  same  officers  continued;  nineteen 
Knights  created.  The  Commandery.  in  connection 
with  other  Commanderies  of  the  city,  received  and 
escorted  St.  Johns,  No.  4,  of  Philadelohia  and  Alle- 
gheny City  Commanderies,  through  the  city,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  latter  bodies  going  to  Europe. 
During  the  year  De  Molay  Commandery,  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  was  received  and  entertained.  An  ele- 
gant Commandery  badge,  to  be  worn  by  the  Sir 
Knights,  was  adopted. 

1872.  — Sir  John  T.  Conover  elected  Em.  Com- 
mander; twenty-five  Knights  created. 

May  17. — Sir  Adelmon  W.  King,  who  had  held 
the  office  of  Treasurer  since  the  formation  of  the 
Commandery,  died. 

1873.  — Sir  John  T.  Conover.  re-elected,  and 
twenty-four  Knights  added  to  the  roll.  The  Com- 
mandery paraded  in  Philadelphia  on  the  occasion 
of  the  dedication  of  the  new  Masonic  Hall  of  that 
city. 

May  I. — The  Commandery  removed  its  asylum  to 
the  Masonic  Hall.  Sixth  avenue  and  Twenty-third 
street,  after  a  residence  of  twelve  years  at  No.  8 
Union  Square. 

1874.  — Sir  Aaron  L.  Northup  elected  Eminent 
Commander;  fifteen  Knights  added  to  the  roll. 

1875.  — Sir  Aaron  L.  Northup  re-elected;  eleven 
Knights  added. 

June  2. — The  hall,  corner  Twenty-third  street 
and  Sixth  avenue,  was  dedicated,  and  the  Com- 
mandery paraded  with  other  Templar  bodies  in  nie 
procession  attending  the  ceremonies. 

1876.  — Sir  Zachariah  Dederick  elected  Eminent 
Commander;  nine  Knights  created. 

May  31. — The  Commandery.  thirty-five  strong, 
proceeded  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  partici- 
pated in  the  Centennial  ceremonies,  and  acted  as  the 
personal  escort  to  the  Grand  Commander  of  New 
York. 


1877.  — The  same  officers  chosen  and  nine  Knights 
created. 

1878.  — Royal  E.  Dean  elected  Eminent  Com- 
mander, and  six  Sir  Knights  added  to  the  roll. 

1879.  — Wm.  Otis  Munroe  chosen  Eminent  Com- 
mander, and  nine  Knights  created. 

1880.  — ^J.  Edward  Simmons  elected  Eminent 
Commander;  six  members  added  to  the  roll.  At 
the  close  of  the  administration  of  Sir  Knight  Sim- 
mons, the  Commandery  invited  and  entertained 
about  200  Knights  upon  the  occasion  of  the  recep- 
tion tendered  to  V.  E.  Sir  Charles  Roome.  During 
the  evening  Sir  Knight  Simmons  delivered  an  able 
valedictory,  embracing  an  instructive  lecture  on 
"Christian  Knighthood." 


ST.  JOHN'S  COMMANDERY,  No.  24, 
OLEAN. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Sir  Frank  L.  Stowell 
and  Sir  E.  A.  Homer,  Recorder  of  St.  John's,  we 
are  enabled  to  present  the  leading  features  in  the 
history  of  this  Commandery. 

1856. — February  8,  the  Grand  Encampment 
granted  to  Hiram  York,  Grand  Commander;  C.  L. 
Farnum,  Gen.,  and  James  M.  Mott,  Capt  Gen.,  a 
warrant  empowering  them  and  others  to  hold  con- 
claves and  confer  the  Orders  of  Knighthood  at 
Wellsville,  Allegany  county,  under  the  title  of  St. 
John's  Encampment,  No.  24. 

March  4,  Sir  Thomas  C.  Edwards.  S.  G.  W.,  in- 
stituted the  Encampment  and  installed  the  follow- 
ing officers:  D.  A.  Knopp,  Prelate;  S.  O.  Thomas, 
S.  W.;  A.  A.  GoflF,  J.  W.;  L.  S.  Thomas,  Recorder; 
H.  H.  Hall,  Treas.:  H.  P.  Talcott,  Std.  Br.;  N. 
Johnson,  Swd.  Br.,  and  H.  N.  Erley,  Warder. 

The  above  officers  were  re-elected  each  year  to 
March,  1859.  when  the  following  were  chosen: 
James  M.  Mott,  Commander;  C.  L.  Famum,  Gen., 
and  H.  P.  Talcott,  Capt.-Gen. 

From  1859  to  1864  very  little  work  was  done. 
The  cause  assigned  for  this  inactivfty  was — first, 
the  scarcity  of  material;  second,  that  the  room  in 
which  the  Commandery  met  was  not  adapted  for 
Templar  labor. 


CENTRAL   CITY   COMMANDERY,    No.  25. 
SYRACUSE,  ONONDAGA  COUNTY. 

This  historical  sketch  of  Central  City  Command- 
ery. No.  25,  is  gathered  from  an  address  delivered 
at  the  quarter  centennial  celebration  of  the  Com- 
mandery, April  29.  1881,  by  Sir  George  J.  Gardner, 
for  several  years  its  Recorder. 

The  subject  of  organizing  an  Encampment  of 
Knights  Templar  was  first  discussed  by  several 
prominent  members  of  the  craft  early  in  the  year 
1856.  and  resulted  in  a  number  of  these  applying  to 
Salem  Town  Encampment,  No.  16,  of  Auburn, 
Utica  Encampment,  No.  3,  of  Utica.  and  Monroe 
Encampment,  No.  12.  of  Rochester,  for  the  Orders 
of  Knighthood,  thereby  being  qualified  to  unite  in 
petitioning  the  proper  authorities  for  an  Encamp- 
ment to  be  located  in  Syracuse.  After  several  pre- 
liminary meetings  were  held,  it  was 
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"Resolved,  That  application  be  made  for  an  En- 
campment to  be  known  as  Central  City  Encamp- 
ment." 

Which  application  was  signed  by  the  following 
persons,  viz.:  Clinton  F.  Paige,  Harlow  W.  Chit- 
tenden, Wm.  L.  Palmer,  Geo.  N.  Williams,  Orrin 
Welch,  John  E.  May,  Hiram  R.  Olmstead.  Joseph 
Seymour,  Jas.  H.  Matthews,  John  H.  Phillips,  and 
J.  Forman  Wilkinson. 

1856.  — March  17. — A  dispensation  was  issued  by 
the  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  this 
State,  Sir  John  W.  Simons,  authorizing  the  body 
to  work  as  a  regular  Encampment  of  Knights  Tem- 
plar, until  the  31st  day  of  January  following,  which 
was  accordingly  done,  sixteen  companions  having 
in  the  meantime  received  the  Orders  of  Knight- 
hood. 

1857.  — February  6. — A  warrant  was  issued  by  the 
Grand  Commandery,  authorizing  the  body  to  or- 
ganize as  a  Commandery,  under  the  name  and 
number  of  Central  City  Commandery,  No.  25, 
Knights  Templar  and  Knights  of  Malta,  and  nam- 
ing therein  Sirs  Clinton  F.  Paige  as  first  Grand 
Commander;  H.  W.  Chittenden,  as  Generalissimo, 
and  Wm.  L.  Palmer,  as  Captain-General. 

At  the  first  conclave  thereafter,  the  following  Sir 
Knights  were  elected:  George  N.  Williams,  Pre- 
late; Orrin  Welch,  S.  W.:  John  E.  May,  J.  W.; 
Joseph  Seymour.  Treas. ;  Hiram  R.  Olmstead,  Re- 
corder; James  H.  Matthews,  Std.  Br.;  J.  H.  Phil- 
lips, Sword  Br. ;  J.  Forman  Wilkinson,  Warder,  ana 
C.  R.  Edwards,  Sentinel. 

Just  prior  to  this  period  the  Grand  Encampment 
of  the  United  States  had  changed  the  titles  of  Sub- 
ordinate bodies  and  their  officers,  substituting 
^'Commandery"  for  "Encampment,"  and  removing 
the  prefix  **Grand"  from  the  title  of  the  first  officer 
of  the  Commandery,  which  action  will  account  for 
an  apparent  misnomer  in  the  records  of  all  knightly 
bodies  of  that  early  period. 

From  that  day  to  this.  Central  City  Commandery, 
as  thus  constituted,  has  by  its  official  succession 
continued  its  labors  for  twenty-five  years. 

A  summary  of  the  official  records  shows  as  fol- 
lows: 296  companions  have  been  knighted  at  her 
altar,  and  twenty-nine  Knights  have  affiliated  by 
dimits  from  sister  Commanderies.  Some  of  these 
have  attained  the  most  exalted  official  positions 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  Masonic  system. 
Her  first  Commander,  Sir  Clinton  F.  Paige,  is  a 
P.  G.  M.  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  State  of  New 
York:  two  of  her  former  members,  both  now  de- 
ceased. Sir  Orrin  Welch  and  Sir  Mead  Belden,  had 
received  the  highest  official  honors  of  the  Grand 
Commandery  of  this  State,  that  of  Grand  Com- 
mander: and  one  of  her  members.  Sir  Seymour  H. 
Stone,  attained  to  the  highest  office,  that  of  Grand 
High  Priest  of  the  Grand  Chapter  of  this  State. 
The  present  Commander  of  this  Commandery,  Sir 
Richard  H.  Parker,  has  also  reached  nearly  the 
summit  in  the  Grand  Chapter,  and  will  undoubtedly, 
in  due  time,  should  his  life  be  spared,  attain  that 
honorable  position. 

Since  the  delivery  of  the  address,  another  name 
is  to  be  added  to  the  roll  of  honor,  in  the  person 
of  Sir  Austin  C.  W^ood.  who  was  elected  Grand 
Warder  of  the  Grand  Commandery,  Oct.  4.  1881. 
Thus  the  supreme  official  stations  of  each  of  the 


three  Grand  Bodies  of  the  York  or  American  Rite, 
have  been  filled  by  members  of  this  body,  and  what 
is  still  more  remarkable,  three  were  in  official  serv- 
ice at  the  same  time,  filling  those  exalted  positions. 
Truly  a  compliment  of  which  this  Commandery  may 
well  be  proud. 

The  Subordinate  and  Supreme  bodies  of  the  An- 
cient Accepted  Rite  have  also  been  largely  offic- 
ered by  members  of  this  Commandery,  who  have 
ever  proved  efficient  and  influential  therein. 

During  the  existence  of  Central  City  Com- 
mandery, it  has  contributed  forty  Sir  Knights  to 
aid  in  strengthening  and  upbuilding  other  Com- 
manderies. 

We  have  been  called  upon  to  stand  by  the  open 
graves  of  thirty-eight  of  our  knightly  comrades, 
and  to  unite  in  the  solemn  and  mournful  utterance 
of  our  ritual,  "To  the  grave  we  consign  the  body 
of  our  departed  brother — we  cherish  his  memory 
here — and  we  commend  his  spirit  to  God  who 
gave  it." 

Most  prominent  upon  the  roll  of  the  honored 
dead,  stand  the  names  of  Sirs  Orrin  Welch,  William 
S.  Morehead,  and  W.  H.  Shove. 

We  also  miss  from  our  ranks  in  the  festivities 
of  this  quarter  centennial,  many  others  whose  hearts 
would  have  been  gladdened  if  permitted  to  unite 
with  us  on  this  occasion.  Looking  through  the 
vista  of  the  past,  down  the  long  line  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  us  and  "crossed  the  river  which 
separates  the  two  dominions,"  memory  calls  back 
the  forms  of  many  of  those  who  were  once  with  us 
in  the  flesh,  and  as  they  pass  in  review,  I  recognize 
the  liberal-hearted  Belden.  the  genial  Coville.  the 
stately  Powers,  the  zealous  and  hard-working 
Hawkins,  the  patient  and  uncomplaining  Williams, 
whose  mortal  remains  but  a  few  days  since  we  fol- 
lowed to  the  grave;  the  unfortunate  Marlette,  the 
vivacious  Van  Buskirk,  the  heroic  and  self-sacri- 
ficing Bronson,  the  reticent  Hopkins  and  Lazier, 
the  slow  plodding  De  Graff  and  Stillwell,  the  social 
and  generous  Remington  and  Duncan  and  Davis, 
the  patriarchal  Green  and  McElroy  and  Pardee  and 
Park,  and  I  might  add  the  names  of  Meeker  and 
Colbraith,  of  Chase  and  Graff,  of  Breed  and  Case 
and  others,  some  known  and  some  unknown  to  you 
all. 

The  present  number  of  members  connected  with 
our  Commandery  is  193,  placing  us  in  rank  numer- 
ically as  to  membership  near  the  head  of  the  loiig 
column  of  Commanderies  within  this  jurisdiction. 
Of  the  original  eleven  petitioners  for  the  dispensa- 
tion, but  two  now  remain.  Sirs  H.  R.  Olmstead  and 
J.  Forman  Wilkinson;  and  of  the  nineteen  members 
knighted  the  first  year  of  our  existence,  but  seven 
have  retained  an  uninterrupted  membership,  viz. : 
Sirs  Seymour  H.  Stone.  Ed.  McDougall,  Stiles  M. 
Rust,  Thomas  Wheeler,  James  S.  Leach.  Oney 
Sayles,  and  George  J.  Gardner.  Of  the  first  one 
hundred  enrolled  members,  including  petitioners, 
twenty-nine  only,  or  about  one-quarter,  are  still 
within  our  knightly  circle,  and  of  these  but  very 
few  take  any  interest  in  the  active  work  of  the  Com- 
mandery. 

During  the  comparatively  long  period  of  our  or- 
ganization, but  seven  of  our  number  have  occu- 
pied the  station  of  Commander — the  highest  official 
honor  in  our  power  to  confer.    The  term  of  service 
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of  each  is  as  follows:  Sir  Clinton  F.  Paige,  four 
years;  Sir  Orrin  Welch,  fifteeoyears;  Sir  Mead  Bel- 
den,  one  year:  Sir  Austin  C.  ^'ood,  one  year;  Sir 
Chas.  P.  Clark,  two  years;  Sir  Edward  H.  Brown, 
one  year;  and  the  present  incumbent,  Sir  Richard 
H.  Parker,  is  about  terminating  his  first  year's^ serv- 
ice in  that  exalted  position. 

A  detailed  account  of  all  the  numerous  pilgrim- 
ages, excursions  and  social  entertainments  carried 
out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Commandery  during 
its  twenty-five  years  of  activity,  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  those  to  whom  the  charge  of  this  Command- 
ery may  be  committed  during  the  next  similar  pe- 
riod of  its  history. 

The  acts  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  are  here  con- 
densed into  the  space  of  a  few  pages.  Does  the  re- 
view of  the  past  twenty-five  years  bring  joy  or  sor- 
row to  your  hearts?  Have  I  brought  up  from  the 
past,  painful  or  pleasant  memories?  Are  you  satisfied 
with  the  labors  you  have  performed,  and  are  the 
results  attained  equal  to  your  desired  anticipations? 
Are  the  foundations  which  you  have  built,  laid 
broad  and  deep,  sufficient  for  the  superstructure  to 
be  reared  thereon  in  the  future?  To  other  hands  the 
work  will  ere  long  be  committed.  To  use  the  words 
spoken  over  the  grave  of  one  whom  we  all  dearly 
loved:  "Many  of  you  here  present,  like  myself, 
have  passed  the  meridian  of  life.  Our  faces  are 
turned  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  our  steps  are 
*beating  funeral  marches  to  the  grave.'  For  us, 
the  leaves  of  life  are  putting  on  the  russet  hues  of 
autumn,  and  in  a  few  days  will  come  the  winter 
of  death  and  the  silence  of  night." 


LITTLE    FALLS    COMMANDERY,    No.  26, 
LITTLE  FALLS,  HERKIMER  COUNTY. 

In  September,  1856.  Sir  Knights  Micaiah  Bene- 
dict, Aaron  Carver.  William  H.  W^aters,  William  T. 
Wheeler,  G.  R.  Bellinger.  Virgil  Price,  T.  M. 
Owens,  A.  W.  Brewer,  and  John  Griffiths,  of  Little 
Falls,  petitioned  Sir  John  W.  Simons,  M.  E.  Grand 
Master  of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the  State,  for 
authority  to  organize  an  Encampment  in  the  town 
of  Little  Falls,  Herkimer  county. 

Agreeably  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  the 
Grand  Master  granted  a  dispensation  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  appointed  Sir  Micaiah  Benedict  to  be 
Grand  Commander;  Sir  Aaron  Carver,  Gen.,  and 
Sir  William  H.  Waters,  Capt.-Gen..  to  organize  a 
body  to  be  called  Peter  Brewer  Encampment. 

Under  and  by  virtue  of  this  dispensation  the  Sir 
Knights  worked  until  February,  1857,  when  the 
Grand  Commandery  granted  them  a  warrant,  with 
the  name  and  style  of  Peter  Brewer  Commandery, 
No.  26,  confirming  the  same  Sir  Knights  in  the 
offices  named  in  the  dispensation. 

At  the  conclave  of  the  Grand  Commandery,  held 
Sept.  8,  1857,  on  petition  of  Peter  Brewer  Com- 
mandery, the  name  was  changed  to  Little  Falls 
Commandery,  with  the  same  number. 

The  Commandery  continued  its  labors  until 
March  8.  1861,  when  the  members  surrendered  its 
warrant  to  its  then  Grand  Commander. 

In  October,  1872,  fifteen  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Commandery  petitioned  the  Grand  Com- 


mandery for  the  restoration  of  the  warrant,  and  the 
petition  was  granted. 

Since  this  event  the  Commandery  has  performed 
its  duties  to  the  Order  faithfully. 


DE  WITT  CLINTON  COMMANDERY,  No.  27, 
BROOKLYN. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Sir  Samuel  T.  Water- 
house,  the  Recorder,  we  are  enabled  to  present  the 
following  synopsis  of  the  annals  of  this  Command- 
ery. 

In  February,  1857,  a  number  of  Knights  Templar, 
members  of  Clinton  Encampment,  No.  14,  met  at 
the  residence  of  Sir  Thomas  R.  Crocker,  in  South 
Fifth  street,  Williamsburgh,  now  Brooklyn,  E.  D., 
and  arranged  to  petition  the  Grand  Encampment, 
which  was  about  to  hold  its  annual  conclave,  for  a 
warrant  to  form  an  Encampment  of  Knights  Tem- 
plar in  the  village  of  Williamsburgh,  Kings  county. 

Sir  Thomas  R.  Crocker  was  commissioned  to 
proceed  to  Albany,  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Grand  Encampment,  and  present  the  application  to 
that  Grand  Body.  The  duty  was  faithfully  per- 
formed, and  the  warrant  was  granted,  dated  Febru- 
ary 6,  1857,  with  the  title  Friendship  Commandery, 
No.  27,  and  naming  Sir  Thomas  R.  Crocker.  Emi- 
nent Commander:  Sir  Bradley  Parker,  Gen.;  Sir 
John  B.  Harris,  Capt.-Gen. 

Feb.  II. — The  first  conclave  was  held  in  Mon- 
tague Hall,  Court  street,  Brooklyn,  E.  Sir  M.  J. 
Drummond.  of  Morton  Commandery,  No.  4,  pre- 
siding, when  the  following  officers  were  elect<*d  and 
installed:  John  E.  Johnson,  Prelate;  James  F.  G. 
Andrews,  Sen.  War.;  Wm.  C.  Bradley,  Jun.  War.; 
Lansen  Boyer,  Treas. ;  John  M.  Reilly,  Rec;  Wm. 
Oakford,  Warder. 

March  14. — The  conclave  was  held  in  Joppa 
Lodge  room,  corner  of  Court  and  Joralemon 
streets,  at  which  six  were  created  Knights  Templar. 
These  rooms  were  occupied  as  the  asylum  for  some 
time.  E.  Sirs  M.  J.  Drummond,  of  Morton,  No.  4, 
and  Charles  H.  Cornell  and  Thomas  T.  Outer- 
bridge,  of  Palestine.  No.  18,  had  assisted  the  officers 
and  Sir  Knights  of  "Friendship"  in  the  work  and 
drill  up  to  the  present  date,  with  much  zeal  and 
earnestness,  hence  the  command  honored  these 
Knights  with  complimentary  resolutions,  acknowl- 
edging their  worth  and  assistance. 

April  4. — At  this  conclave  the  election  resulted  in 
the  choice  of  Sirs  Thomas  R.  Crocker,  Eminent 
Commander;  John  B.  Harris.  Gen.;  John  E.  John- 
son, Capt.-Gen.;  Bradley  Parker,  Prelate;  Richard 
Sharpe,  Recorder. 

1858—  March  22.— The  thirty-fourth  regular  con- 
clave and  annual  election.  Sir  Bradley  Parker  was 
elected  Eminent  Commander;  John  B.  Harris, 
Gen.;  F.  J.  Ottcrson,  Capt.-Gen.;  Mortimer 
Thompson,  Prelate;  Richard  Sharpe,  Recorder. 
Work  for  the  year — twelve  Red  Cross  and  ten  in  the 
Order  of  the  Temple. 

1859 —  March. — The  past  year  had  been  prosper- 
ous. Ten  propositions  had  been  received,  and  four 
knighted.  The  election  resulted  in  the  selection  of 
Sirs  Bradley  Parker.  Eminent  Commander;  John 
B.  Harris.  Gen.;  John  M.  Reilly,  Capt.-Gen. 
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August. — Comp.  Joseph  J.  Couch  received  the 
order  of  the  Temple,  since  which  time  he  has  held 
the  distinguished  position  of  Grand  Master  of  Ma- 
sons of  New  York. 

Aug.  29. — At  this  conclave  the  question  of  re- 
moving the  asylum  to  Williamsburgh — originally  its 
intended  home — was  introduced,  and  laid  over  until 
the  next  meeting,  Sept.  12.  when  it  was  resolved  that 
the  future  conclaves  would  be  held  at  the  asylum, 
145  Grand  street,  Williamsburgh.  Immediately  up- 
on the  announcement  of  the  vote  several  Sir 
Knights  demitted.  The  labors  of  the  Commandcry. 
while  located  in  the  Western  District,  in  member- 
ship had  been  successful,  yet  the  condition  of  its 
affairs  was  unsatisfactory. 

Sept.  14. — The  first  conclave  was  held  at  the  new 
asylum,  145  Grand  street,  at  which  there  were  many 
prominent  Sir  Knights  of  sister  Commanderies 
present,  and  a  full  force  of  the  members  of  Friend- 
ship. The  Order  of  Red  Cross  was  conferred  upon 
nine  candidates. 

Sept.  26. — The  proposition  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Commandery  was  offered  and  adopted,  if  the 
Grand  Commandery  consented.  At  the  annual 
conclave  of  the  Grand  Commandery,  Sept.  27,  1859, 
the  request  for  change  of  title  was  presented,  where- 
upon the  committee  reported  as  follows:  "The  rea- 
son urged  for  this  request  is.  that  the  name  (De 
Witt  Clinton)  is  a  favorite  one  with  the  members 
of  the  Commandery.  and  also  with  the  Royal  Arch 
Masons  of  the  locality,  and  that  its  adoption  will 
give  new  strength  and  add  valuable  members  to  the 
Commandery.  It  was  further  represented  to  the 
committee  that  the  desire  to  change  the  name,  as 
specified,  met  with  no  opposition  from  any  member 
of  Friendship  Commandery.  It  was  further  repre- 
sented to  the  committee  that  Clinton  Commandery 
had  no  objection  to  this  change  of  name  on  the  nart 
of  Friendship  Commandery.  Under  this  state  of 
facts,  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following: 

Resolved.  That  Friendship  Commandery.  No.  27, 
have  permission  and  are  hereby  authorized,  to 
change  the  name  of  said  Commandery  to  De  Witt 
Clinton  .  .  .  after  which  said  Commandery  shall  be 
recognized  as  De  Witt  Clinton  Commandery,  No. 
27. 

A  new  election  of  officers  was  had.  which  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  Sir  Thomas  T.  May  as  Eminent 
Commander:  Sir  Henry  W.  Marsh.  Gen.:  Sir  Ralph 
W.  Kenyon.  Capt.-Gen. :  Wm.  H.  Wood.  Prelate; 
Wm.  Lamonby.  Recorder. 

i860 — March. — The  year  had  closed  with  but  little 
to  encourage  the  members  in  their  cflforts  to  estab- 
lish a  Commander}'  in  the  Eastern  District:  but 
notwithstanding  the  severe  struggle  to  maintain  a 
footing,  partly  from  the  differences  existing  among 
the  members,  incident  to  removing  the  asylum  and 
changing  the  name,  and  partly  from  the  cause  of  in- 
debtedness by  which  they  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded, the  members  continued  to  work  hard  to 
pre^^crve  the  warrant  and  maintain,  in  their  changed 
K)cation,  the  dignity  of  a  working  Commandery. 
They  had  made  some  progress  in  adding  to  the 
roster  a  few  names,  and  had  succeeded  in  uniform- 
ing a  number  of  the  Sir  Knights. 

The  ofticcrs  of  the  previous  year  were  re-elected. 

The  principal  events  of  the  year,  besides  those  no- 
ticed, were  the  participation  in  the  reception  to 


Washington  Commandery,  No.  i,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  giving  a  public  entertainment  at  the  Rev. 
Dr.  E.  S.  Porter's  church,  on  St.  John's  Day  (De- 
cember), for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  Eastern 
District.  It  was  a  fortunate  incident  that  inspired 
this  undertaking.  This  effort  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, greatly  appreciated,  and  did  some  good  for 
those  it  was  intended  to  benefit.  Ihis  was  the  first 
occasion  in  which  the  Order  became  known  to  the 
people  of  the  city.  The  effect,  for  the  time,  was  ser- 
viceable to  the  Commandery. 

1861 —  Feb.  18. — The  Commandery  became  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Masonic  Board  of  Relief. 

July  22. — Sir  John  W.  Simons  was  proposed  for 
afililiation.  and  elected  to  membership,  Aug.  26. 

1862 —  Sept.  I. — A  special  conclave  was  held,  at 
which  the  Commander,  Sir  T.  T.  May.  in  conse- 
quence of  being  called  to  Washington  in  regard  to 
matters  concerning  the  war,  delivered  the  warrant 
to  the  Generalissimo,  with  an  address,  in  which  he 
recommended,  in  order  to  keep  the  Commandery 
alive,  says  the  record,  "to  make  up  the  returns  and 
send  them  to  the  Grand  Commandery;  return  the 
banner  which  had  been  taken  from  his  residence 
without  authority,  and  finally  to  .so  manaee  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Commandery,  that  when  the  troubled 
affairs  of  the  country  were  settled,  the  Commandery 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  officers  of  ability,  pros- 
perous and  happy."  There  appears  to  have  been 
no  conclave  held  from  this  date  until  the  Command- 
ery was  summoned  to  meet  in 

1863—  March  23.— The  following  officers  were 
elected:  R.  E.  John  W.  Simons.  Commander: 
Ralph  W.  Kenyon.  Gen.;  E.  W.  Owen.  Capt.-Gen.: 
J.  W.  Kendrick.  Prelate:  Geo.  W.  Kel.sey,  Treas.; 
and  Wm.  Lamonby.  Recorder.  These  officers  were 
installed  and  rneasures  inaugurated  to  insure  success 
for  the  resuscitation  of  interest  among  the  mem- 
bers. 

1866 — April  19. — This  year  seems  to  have  been  a 
prosperous  one.  Thirty-seven  received  the  Order 
of  Red  Cross:  thirty-two  Order  of  the  Temple: 
total  membership,  sixty-nine  Templars,  and  five  Red 
Cross  Knights,  with  $337  balance  in  Treasurer's 
hands,  all  indebtedness  paid. 

1868 —  Sunday,  July  12. — The  Commandery.  with 
large  delegations  from  New  York  Commanderies 
and  Clinton.  No.  4.  escorted  the  Lodges  of  the  Dis- 
trict to  Cypress  Hill  Cemetery,  where  they  assisted 
in  the  ceremonies  of  dedicating  a  burial  plot  be- 
longing to  the  Masonic  Board  of  Relief,  of  Brook- 
lyn, E.  D. 

Oct.  6. — The  Commandery  participated  in  the  re- 
ception given  to  the  Grand  Commanderv  on  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  conclave  held  in  New  York 
city. 

1869 —  March  30.— Sirs  George  W.  Harris  was 
elected  E.  Com..  Samuel  Guthrie.  Gen.,  and  W.  L. 
Foster.  Capt.-Gen. 

1870 —  March  i. — The  first  public  reception  was 
given,  at  which  the  council  officers  of  every  Com- 
mandery in  New  York.  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City 
were  present;  also*  a  large  representati(m  of  the 
Grand  Officers  of  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  and 
Sir  Knights  of  the  several  Commanderies  were  pre*;- 
ent. 

March  16. — The  Commandery  in  full  uniform 
united  with  Ivanhoe  Commandery,  No.  36,  New- 
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York  City,  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  D.  Holmes,  P.  Grand  Master  of  Masons, 
of  Xcw  York.  This  distinguished  Mason  was 
knighted  in  this  Commandery. 

April  19. — Sirs  George  F.  Ilsley  was  elected  E. 
Com.;  Charles  Aikman,  Gen.;  John  H.  Mott,  Capt.- 
Gen. 

In  June  of  this  year,  attended  the  ceremonies  of 
laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  (Ma- 
sonic Temple),  corner  of  23d  street  and  6th  avenue. 
The  Commandery  assisted  Manhattan,  No.  31,  in  re- 
ceiving the  members  of  the  .  Grand  Lodge  of  Penn- 
sylvania; also  the  members  of  Mozart  and  Vaux 
Lodges,  of  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

1871 —  April  18. — The  Commandery  decided  to  re- 
move its  asylum  to  Nos.  87  and  89  Broadway;  also 
it  elected  Sirs  Geo.  F.  Ilsley,  Com.;  Charles  Aik- 
man. Gen.;  and  John  H.  Mott,  Capt.-Gen. 

1872 —  April  9. — This  date  closed  the  labors  for 
the  year  which  had  been  prosperous  and  interesting. 
Visits  to  Jersey  City,  and  Ne^v  York  and  special 
courtesies  to  sister  Commanderies  on  several  occa- 
sions had  incited  the  membership  to  greater  activ- 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
Sir  Charles  Aikman,  E.  Com.;  Sir  George  McKay, 
Gen.;  Sir  John  H.  Mott,  Capt.-Gen.  These,  with 
the  remaining  officers,  were  publicly  installed  before 
a  large  assemblage  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  large  number  of  Knights. 

October  7. — The  Commandery  joined  Manhattan, 
31,  and  visited  Norwich,  Chenango  county.  N.  Y., 
the  Grand  Commandery  holding  its  annual  con- 
clave at  .that  place. 

1873 —  April  22. — The  principal  officers  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  were  re-elected — 133  members  upon  the 
roll.  The  Commandery  was  exceedingly  prosper- 
ous, both  in  material,  furniture  and  finances,  and  be- 
gan to  exercise  considerable  interest  in  the  tactics 
and  street  drill,  under  the  supervision  of  Sir  Sam- 
uel T.  Waterhouse,  the  efficient  Senior  Warden. 

1874 —  April  14. — Sirs  Charles  Aikman  re-elected 
E.  Com.;  Samuel  T.  Waterhouse,  Gen.;  E.  II.  Dick- 
ey. Capt.-Gen. 

June  9. — E.  Sir  Geo.  C.  Bradley,  and  a  number 
of  Sir  Knights  of  St.  Elmo  Commandery,  No.  57, 
presented  the  Commandery  with  a  fioral  silver  urn, 
as  a  token  of  respect. 

June  30. — On  the  occasion  of  constituting  St.  El- 
mo Commandery.  No.  57.  at  Greenpoint.  the  Com- 
mandery participated  in  full  uniform. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  the  Commandery 
participated  in  a  "field  day."  held  at  Prospect  Park 
Fair  Grounds,  which  was  attended  by  several  Com- 
manderies of  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  and  the 
three  Commanderies  then  stationed  in  Brooklyn. 
At  which  field  day  a  prize  drill  took  place,  for  a  sil- 
ver cup.  the  gift  of  E.  Sir  Charles  Aikman.  be- 
tween Clinton,  14.  De  Witt  Clinton.  27.  and  St. 
Elmo.  57. 

June  2. — The  Commandery  escorting  the  Com- 
mander and  several  Sir  Knights  of  Westchester.  42, 
participated  in  the  ceremonies  of  dedicating  the  new 
Masonic  Hall  in  New  York  City. 

June  22. — Sir  Juan  B.  .Arci  presented  the  Com- 
Tnanclery.  a  set  of  armorial  shields,  artistically  de- 
signed and  painted. 

Oct.  12. — The  Commandery  in  full  uniform,  rc- 
I)orted  at  the  headquarters  of  Monroe  Commandery, 


No.  12,  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  and  participated  in 
the  grand  parade,  Oct.  13,  at  the  Driving  Park,  and 
there  witnessed  the  great  prize  drill  between  Cen- 
tral City,  No.  25;  St.  Omer's,  No.  19,  and  Hugh 
de  Payens,  No.  30. 

1876 —  April  25. — The  Commandery  had  attained  a 
prominent  position  in  the  State  as  an  active,  strong 
and  important  member  of  the  Templar  family. 

At  this  meeting.  Sir  Charles  Aikman,  after  four 
years  of  consecutive  service  as  Commander,  deliv- 
ered an  impressive  address,  and  declined  to  further 
assume  the  role  of  Commander,  whereupon  Sirs 
Samuel  T.  Waterhou.se  was  elected  Com.;  E.  H. 
Dickey,  Gen.;  John  Z.  Johnson,  Capt.-Gen.;  Sir 
Wm.  W.  Boston,  Prelate,  and  Sir  Geo.  H.  Rowc, 
Recorder. 

Sept.  28. — The  Commandery  assisted  St.  Elmo, 
No.  57.  in  the  ceremonies  of  laying  the  corner-stone 
of  the  Church  of  the  Evangel,  at  Greenpoint. 

1877 —  ^Jan.  9. — Sir  Juan  B.  Arci  presented  to  the 
Commanderv  twenty-four  beautiful  bannerets. 

Oct.  3. — The  Commandery,  in  full  uniform,  par- 
ticipated in  the  ceremonies  of  placing  the  corner- 
stone in  the  new  wing  of  the  Industrial  Home 
building. 

Oct.  10. — In  full  uniform,  the  Commandery  vis- 
ited the  city  of  Troy,  N.  Y,,  and  participated  in  the 
escort  duties  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
Grand  Commandery.  Sir  Charles  .Aikman  returned 
as  the  Grand  Sword  Bearer  of  the  Grand  Command- 
ery. he  having  been  elected  and  served  as  Grand 
Warder  the  previous  year. 

1878 —  Jan.  22. — The  Commandery  celebrated  uie 
twenty-first  year  of  its  existence  by  addresses,  etc. 

June  II. — Palestine  Commandery,  in  full  uniform, 
vi.sited  the  Commandery,  and  were  cordially  wel- 
comed and  courteously  entertained. 

Nov.  26. — At  the  annual  session  of  the  Grand 
Commandery,  held  at  the  city  of  Syracuse.  E.  Sir 
Charles  Aikman  had  been  elected  Grand  Standard 
Bearer,  and  as  a  measure  to  signalize  that  event  the 
Grand  Standard  was  brought  and  placed  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Commandery.  On  behalf  of  Sir  Charles 
Aikman.  R.  E.  Sir  Charles  H.  Holdcn,  the  Grand 
Cf)mmander.  accompanied  by  his  staff,  officiated  at 
the  ceremonies  on  this  occasion. 

1880 — Jan.  13. — The  Recorder  reported  that  he 
had  completed  a  register  of  the  Sir  Knights  of  the 
Commandery  from  its  inception  to  date,  and  sub- 
mitted the  following  summary:  Commandery  in- 
stituted Feb.  II.  1857;  received  and  constituted  Red 
Cross  Knights.  307;  created  Knights  Templar.  305; 
affiliated.  36:  died.  24;  suspended.  63:  expelled,  i; 
restored.  4;  demitted.  66;  present  membership,  191. 


ST.    LAWRENCE   COMMANDERY.    No.  28. 
STATIONED  AT  CANTON.  ST.  LAW- 
RENCE COUNTY. 

In  .\pril.  1858.  the  following  Sir  Knights,  viz.: 
Darius  Clark.  Wm.  H.  Sawyer.  John  R.  Tilley,  J. 
Van  Brocklin.  Edward  C.  Smith.  Amasa  O.  Brown. 
Richard  Eddy.  M.  J.  Ferry,  and  E.  Wilson,  peti- 
tioned Sir  Le  Roy  Farnum.  R.  E.  Grand  Com- 
mander, for  a  dispensation  to  form  a  new  Com- 
mandery in  the  town  of  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  coun- 
ty, under  the  title  of  Saint  Lawrence  Commandery; 
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said  petition  having  the  recommendation  of  Water- 
town  Commandery,  No.  ii. 

June  14,  1858,  the  Grand  Commander,  believing 
the  best  interests  of  Templarism  in  that  section  of 
the  State  would  be  promoted,  granted  his  dispen- 
sation to  the  above  named  Sir  Knights  to  form  a 
body  of  Knights  Templars  in  the  town  of  Canton, 
under  the  title  of  St.  Lawrence  Commandery,  and 
appointed  Sir  Darius  Clark  to  be  Em.  Commander; 
Sir  William  H.  Sawyer,  Generalissimo,  and  Sir 
Amasa  O.  Brown,  Capt.-General. 

At  the  annual  conclave  of  the  Grand  Command- 
ery the  application  for  a  warrant  was  denied  for  ir- 
regularities in  the  proceedings  of  the  Commandery, 
and  the  dispensation  was  continued  until  the  next 
annual  conclave. 

The  Commandery  continued  its  labors  under  the 
renewed  dispensation  until  the  next  annual  con- 
clave of  the  Grand  Commandery,  Sept.  27,  1859, 
when  a' warrant  was  granted  under  the  name  and 
style  of  Saint  Lawrence  Commandery.  No.  28,  with 
the  officers  named  in  the  dispensation. 

At  a  subsequent  conclave  of  the  Commandery, 
other  officers  were  elected  as  follows,  viz.:  Richard 
Eddy,  Prelate.  John  R.  Tilley,  S.  W.,  Ezekiel  Wil- 
son, J.  W.,  S.  Van  Brocklin,  Treas.,  E.  C.  Smith, 
Recorder,  M.  T.  Ferry,  Std.  B.:  H.  Smith,  Swd.  B.; 
B.  D.  Bragdon.  Warder. 

In  1871,  a  fire  occurred  in  the  building  in  which 
the  Commandery  held  its  conclaves,  when  the  war- 
rant and  paraphernalia  were  destroyed.  Sirs 
George  Babcock  and  Robert  N.  Brown,  Grand 
Commanders,  each  issued  special  dispensations  for 
them  to  continue  their  labors,  holding  special  con- 
claves for  work  and  instruction  only,  at  Potsdam 
and  Gouverneur. 

At  the  annual  conclave  of  the  Grand  Command- 
ery. a  duplicate  warrant  was  granted  in  lieu  of  the 
original  destroyed  by  fire. 

This  Commandery  has  pursued  a  quiet  and  even 
tenor,  performing  its  work  satisfactorily.  Not- 
withstanding the  distance  from  the  places  of  the  con- 
claves of  the  Grand  Body,  the  Commandery  is  al- 
ways represented. 


GENEVA  COMMANDERY,  No.  29.  GENEVA. 

In  January,  i860,  the  following  Sir  Knights: 
Corydon  Wheat,  Calvin  Walker,  John  Shook,  Wil- 
liam C.  Barber.  Isaac  Shimer,  John  S.  Platner, 
W'illiam  N.  Smith.  Calvin  S.  Gray,  Augustus  H. 
Moore  and  George  Wight,  petitioned  Sir  Charles 
G.  Judd,  R.  E.  Grand  Com.,  for  a  dispensation  to 
open  and  hold  a  Commandery  at  Geneva,  Ontario 
county,  to  be  called  and  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Geneva  Commandery. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  i860,  the  Grand  Com- 
mander issued  his  dispensation  for  the  above  pur- 
pose, and  appointed  Sir  Corydon  Wheat,  Em.  Com- 
mander; Sir  Calvin  Walker,  Generalissimo,  and  Sir 
John  Shook.  Capt.-General. 

At  the  first  meeting  under  dispensation,  held  Jan- 
uary 26,  the  following  additional  officers  were 
elected:  Sirs  William  C.  Barber.  Prelate:  Isaac 
Shimer,  Senior  W^arden:  Augustus  II.  Moore,  Ju- 
nior Warden;  Calvin  S.  Gray.  Treas.;  Willard  N. 
Smith,  Recorder:  George  Wight.  Std.  B.;  C.  S. 
Gray,  Swd.  B.;  John  S.  Platner.  Warder. 


At  the  annual  conclave  of  the  Grand  Command- 
ery held  Sept.  11,  i860,  a  warrant  was  granted,  bear- 
ing the  distinctive  name  and  title  Geneva  Corn- 
mandery,  No.  29,  with  the  council  officers  named  in 
the  dispensation. 

The  Commandery,  like  others  throughout  the 
State,  has  moved  on  in  a  pleasant  and  prosperous 
manner. 


HUGH  DE  PAYENS  COMMANDERY,  No.  30, 
BUFFALO,  ERIE  COUNTY. 

For  several  years  one  Commandery  held  all  au- 
thority over  Masonic  knighthood  in  the  rapidly-in- 
creasing city  of  Buffalo.  In  consideration  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  this  branch  of  the  institution,  a  number 
of  Knights  Templar,  residents  of  that  city,  believing 
that  the  usefulness  of  the  Order  would  be  promoted 
by  the  establishment  of  another  Commandery  there- 
in, petitioned  Sir  Charles  G.  Judd,  R.  E.  Grand 
Commander  of  the  State,  for  a  dispensation  to  or- 
ganize and  hold  a  Commandery  in  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo, under  the  title  of  Hugh  de  Payens  Command- 
ery, said  petition  having  been  recommended  by 
Lake  Erie  Commandery,  No.  20. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  i860,  R.  E.  Sir  Charles 
G.  Judd  granted  his  dispensation  for  the  purpose 
set  forth  in  the  petition  and  named  Sir  Franklin 
A.  Alberger,  Em.  Com.,  Sir  Robert  N.  Brown. 
Generalissimo,  and  Sir  Jonathan  T.  Wilbur,  Capt.- 
General. 

The  Grand  Commandery  at  the  annual  conclave, 
held  Sept.  11,  i860,  granted  a  warrant,  with  the 
style  and  title  Hugh  de  Payens  Commandery.  Xo. 
30,  and  confirmed  the  three  first  officers  named  in 
the  dispensation. 


MANHATTAN  COMMANDERY,  No.  31.  NEW 
YORK. 

From  the  annals  as  compiled  by  Sir  James  B. 
Taylor,  we  gather  the  following  facts,  which  con- 
stitute briefly  the  history  of  this  Commandery.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  year  i860,  the  following  Sir 
Knights  petitioned  R.  E.  Charles  G.  Judd,  Grand 
Commander,  for  a  dispensation  to  form  a  Com- 
mandery under  the  title  of  Manhattan  Command- 
ery, No.  31;  Henry  F.  Phillips,  Jedediah  S.  Saf- 
ford.  Samuel  E.  Hull.  Robert  Y.  Richards.  Hugh 
Gardner,  Daniel  S.  Hoflf,  John  Hoole,  Gilbert  B 
Farnam.  Hugh  G.  Crozier,  Isaac  B.  Crane,  Benja- 
min Vandervort,  Thomas  Fleming,  Thomas  White, 
Harvey  G.  Fowler,  John  W.  Timson,  James  B.  Tay- 
lor, and  Joseph  M.  Averill,  which  was  granted,  and 
the  above  Sir  Knights  proceeded  to  organize  a  Com- 
mandery, with  the  three  first  named  as  council 
officers  thereof.  But,  for  some  reason,  not  ex- 
plained, the  Grand  Commandery  at  the  session  suc- 
ceeding the  date  of  dispensation  refused  to  grant  a 
warrant  to  petitioners.  However,  a  new  petition 
from  the  aforesaid  petitioners  was  presented  to  K. 
E.  Frank  Chamberlain,  the  newly-elected  Grand 
Commander,  which  was  granted  by  him,  and  the 
Commandery  continued  to  work  under  dispensa- 
tion, creating  several  members  during  the  term. 
At  the  annual  conclave  of  the  Grand  Command- 
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ery  holden  in  the  city  of  Binghamton,  Sept.  lo, 
1861,  a  warrant  was  granted  with  the  title  as  above, 
and  to  be  located  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  first  regular  conclave  held  under  the  warrant 
took  place  Sept.  16,  1861. 

1867 —  March  4. — The  Commandery  removed  its 
asylum  to  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  corner  of  Grand  and 
Centre  streets.  Ninety  members  upon  the  roll ;  cre- 
ated, twenty-six;  affiliated,  one;  total,  117;  and  $290 
above  all  liabilities,  was  the  work  of  the  year. 

June  24. — The  Commandery  arrived  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  escorting  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of 
the  United  States.  Washington  Commandery,  No. 
I,  and  Columbia  Commandery,  No.  2,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  participated  in  the  dedicatory  cere- 
monies of  the  Masonic  Temple,  of  that  city.  For 
this  service  the  Commandery  was  highly  compli- 
mented by  the  Washington  Commanderies  in  beau- 
tifully engrossed  resolutions. 

1868 —  April  22. — At  this  conclave  the  reports  of 
the  Treasurer  and  Recorder  represented  159  mem- 
bers upon  the  roll,  and  $107  above  all  liabilities. 
The  annual  election  was  held,  which  resulted  in  the 
selection  of  Sir  Robert  Stephens,  Commander;  Sir 
Andrew  Phillips.  Gen.;  Sir  Wm.  T.  Woodruff, 
Capt.-Gen.  During  the  year  the  Commandery  re- 
ceived invitations  from  Springfield  Commandery, 
Massachusetts;  De  Witt  Clinton  Commandery, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  St.  John's  Commandery,  No.  4.  of 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  to  attend  festivities,  which  were 
accepted  and  compiled  with:  also  took  part  in  the 
reception  ceremonies  to  the  Grand  Commandery  on 
the  occasion  of  the  annual  conclave,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  otherwise  aided  in  the  general  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  Commandery. 

Sept.  19. — The  Commandery  visited  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  Md.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  triennial  con- 
clave of  the  Grand  Encampment  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  the  guest  of  Maryland  Command- 
ery, No.  I,  of  that  city. 

1872 — April  10. — The  report  of  the  Kecorder  says: 
Twenty-four  stated  meetings,  ten  specials,  fifty 
propositions,  forty-four  constituted  Red  Cross 
Knights,  forty-five  created  Templars,  $130  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

Since  the  institution  of  Manhattan  Com- 
nianderv  the  following  have  been  added  to 
the  roll: 

No.  32.  Lake  Ontario,  at  Oswego.  Sept.  16,  1862. 
No.  7,%,  Washington,  at  Saratoga  Springs,  Sept.  14, 
1864. 

No.  34,  Batavia,  at  Batavia.  Sept.  26,  1865. 

No.  35,  Hudson  River,  at  Newburgh,  Sept.  27,  1805. 

No.  36.  Ivanhoe,  at  New  York,  Sept.  26,  1865. 

No.  37,  St.  George's,  at  Schenectady,  Oct.  3,  1866. 

No.  38,  St.  Augustine,  at  Ithaca.  Oct.  2.  1867. 

No.  39.  Cyrene,  at  Rochester.  Oct.  2,  1867. 

No.  40,  Dunkirk,  at  Dunkirk,  Oct.  2,  1867. 

No.  41,  Zenobia.  at  Palmyra,  Oct.  2.  1867. 

No.  42,  Westchester,  at  Sing  Sing,  Oct.  2.  1867. 

No.  43.  Poughkeepsie.  at  Poughkeepsie.  Oct.  5.  1868. 

No.  44,  Delaware,  at  Port  Jervis,  Oct.  6,  1869. 

Xo.  45.  Rome,  at  Rome,  Oct.  5,  1869. 

No.  46,  Norwich,  at  Norwich,  Oct.  6,  1869. 

No.  47.  Yonkers.  at  Yonkers.  Oct.  5.  1869. 

No.  48.  Constantine.  at  New  York.  Oct.  it,  1870. 

No.  49,  De  Soto,  at  Plattsburgh,  Oct.  10,  1871. 


No.  50,  Cortland,  at  Cortland,  Oct.  11,  1871. 
No.  51,  Holy  Cross;  at  Gloversville,  Oct.  11,  1871. 
No.  52,  Rondout,  at  Rondout,  Oct.  11,  1871. 
No.  53,  Bethlehem,  at  Mount  Vernon,  Oct.  11,  1871. 
No.  54,  Ogdensburg,  at  Ogdensburg,  Oct.  15,  1873. 
No.  55,  York,  at  New  York,  Oct.  15,  1873. 
No.  56,  Crusader,  at  Brewster,  Oct.  15,  1873. 
No.  57,  St.  Elmo,  at  Brooklyn,  Oct.  13,  1874. 
No.  58,  Damascus  (formerly  Greenwood),  at  Brook- 
lyn, Oct.  ID,  1877. 
No.  59,  Adelphic,  at  New  York,  Oct.  15,  1878. 
No.  60,  Franklin,  at  Malone,  Uct.  15,  1884. 
No.  6r,  Jamestown,  at  Jamestown,  Oct.  12,  1887. 
No.  62,  Salamanca,  at  Salamanca,  Sept.  13,  1892. 
No.  63,  Marble  City,  at  Gouverneur,  Sept.  11,  1894. 
No.  64,  Niagara,  at  Niagara  Falls,  bept.  11,  1894. 

The  policy  of  the  Grand  Commandery  in 
recent  years  has  been  to  strengthen  the  ex- 
isting Commanderies  rather  than  to  extend 
the  roll,  and  as  a  result  chivalric  Masonry  is 
in  as  healthy  and  prosperous  a  condition  as 
any  other.  That  it  is,  with  the  outside  pub- 
lic, the  most  popular  goes  without  saying 
and  any  public  demonstration  at  which  the 
Knights  take  part  is  an  undoubted  success. 
Some  of  the  Commanderies — it  would  be  in- 
vidious to  particularize — are  well  drilled  and 
march,  indoors  and  outdoors,  with  the  pre- 
cision of  veterans.  According  to  the  report 
of  Recorder  John  F.  Shafer  to  the  eighty- 
fourth  annual  conclave  (1897),  the  various 
Commanderies  throughout  the  State  had  an 
aggregate  membership  of  11,376.  The  three 
largest  were  Apollo,  No.  15,  with  540 
Knights;  Malta,  No.  21,  with  540,  and  Mon- 
roe, No.  12,  with  519.  The  smallest  was 
Yonkers,  No.  47,  which  inustered  35,  but  the 
average  was  196.  The  Grand  Commandery 
has  a  surplus  of  some  $10,000.  That  its  pres- 
ent popularity  will  continue — will  increase — 
there  seems  no  doubt.  The  various  leaders 
are  men  of  conservative  views,  the  plan  of  the 
chivalric  degrees  in  the  York,  or,  as  we  prefer 
to  call  it,  the  American,  Rite,  is  clearly  de- 
fined, and  even  the  most  conservative  of  sym- 
bolic Masons  now  admit  that  the  Knights 
Templars  fill  a  useful  and  prominent  place  in 
the  forces  which  are  visibly  aiding  in  the 
grand  forward  march  of  our  ancient  and  hon- 
orable, and — better  than  these — our  beloved 
Order. 
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CHAPTER  L 


THE  RITE  OF  MEMPHIS. 


ll  O  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware 
this  once  much-talked-about  body 
is  virtually  defunct  not  only  in 
r  'I   the    State  of   New  York,  but 

throughout  the  United  States.  Forming  his 
opinion  from  the  outside  the  writer  does  not 
pretend  to  having  made  any  effort  to  get  at 
the  inside  facts  regarding  the  rite  and  so  pre- 
fers to  let  others  appear  in  evidence.  Indeed, 
it  seemed  as  though  there  was  little  need  of 
mentioning  it  at  all  except  for  historical  pur- 
poses for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  its  advent 
in  the  early  '60s  created  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion among  the  brethren,  accompanied, 
unfortunately  with  the  usual  amount  of  re- 
crimination and  ill-temper  which  seem  to  be 
essential  accompaniments  of  any  Masonic  con- 
troversy. 

Dr.  A.  G.  Mackay,  in  his  invaluable  En- 
cyclopedia, claims  that  the  rite  was  "insti- 
tuted" in  1839  t^'o  French  Masons  named 
^Marconis  and  Moullet  on  the  then  extinct 
Rite  of  Mizraim.  Its  Lodges  were  not  at 
first  recognized  by  the  Grand  Orient  of 
I'rance  and  in  1852  its  Lodges  were  closed  by 
civil  authority.  In  1862  Marconis  secured 
the  recognition  of  the  Grand  Orient,  but  the 
rite  was  placed  under  its  control  and  so  its 
"high  degrees  were  laid  on  a  shelf  as  Masonic 
curiosities,"  and  only  its  titles  up  to  that  of 
Master  Mason  have  been  permitted  in  law- 
ful use.  "Afterward,"  said  the  Grand  Secre- 
tary of  the  Grand  Orient,  "and  in  consequence 
•  »f  the  bad  faith  of  Brother  Marconis  dc 
Xegre,  who  pretended  he  had  ceded  his  Rite 


to  the  Grand  Orient  of  France  for  France 
alone^  Brother  Harry  T.  Seymour  assumed 
the  title  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Rite  of  Mem- 
phis in  America,  and  founded  a  sovereign 
sanctuary  in  New  York.  A  correspondence 
ensued  between  this  new  power  and  the  Grand 
Orient  of  France,  and  even  the  name  of  this 
new  power  appeared  in  our  calendar  for  1867. 
But  when  the  Grand  Orient  learned  that  this 
power  went  beyond  the  three  symbolic  de- 
grees and  that  its  confidence  had  been  de- 
ceived, it  broke  off  all  connection  with  this 
power  and  personally  with  Harry  T.  Sey- 
mour." The  WTiter  also  affirmed  that  Seymour 
had  neither  a  charter  nor  a  power  authoriz- 
ing him  to  confer  the  higher  degrees  of  the 
rite  and  he  certainly  has  no  authority  to  con- 
fer the  first  three,  as  that  could  only  have 
been  granted  legally  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

So  far  Mackay.  Seymour  claimed  the  most 
extraordinary  antiquity  for  the  Rite,  placing 
its  origin  far  earlier  than  that  of  the  Pyramids, 
vaguely  defining  the  date  as  the  year  000,000,- 
000,  and  he  defended  its  legitimacy  with  the 
most  ardent  enthusiasm  by  pen  and  voice.  It 
would  be  easy  to  cull  from  his  published 
articles  enough  to  show  Seymour's  exact 
claims  for  the  legality  of  Egyptian,  or,  as 
some  called  it,  "Royal  and  Oriental  Free- 
masonry," but,  unfortunately,  his  reputation 
for  Masonic  disinterestedness,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  does  not  stand  very  high  among  the 
New  York  brethren  who  were  his  contempo- 
raries. In  his  writings,  too,  he  displayed  an 
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intemperance  in  the  use  of  language  and  a 
recklessness  with  regard  to  statements  which 
make  him  useless  as  an  authority.  So  we 
therefore  turn  to  a  more  scholarly  writer, 
from  whom  to  learn  about  the  rite  and  its 
history  from  a  standpoint  inside  its  breast- 
works. 

Such  a  writer  is  Dr.  R.  Ramsay,  of  Orillia, 
Ont.,  who  is  described  as  "33** -96** -90°,  C. 
G.  C.  M.,  K.  C.  T.,  Hon.  ix%"  whatever  that 
may  mean.  He  appears  to  be  a  thorough- 
going student  and  held  high  rank  in  the  rite 
in  Canada — where,  we  understand^  it  con- 
tinues to  elucidate  the  mysteries — being  at  one 
time  *'Grand  Master  Sovereign  Sanctuary.*' 
We  quote  from  a  lecture  which  he  delivered 
before  Crisis  Rose  Croix  Chapter,  No.  7 
(Royal  and  Oriental  Freemasonry),  in  To- 
ronto, and  which  was  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Sovereign  Sanctuary  "for  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Province  of 
Newfoundland"  in  1885. 

The  Rite  actually  possesses  ninety-five  rituals  in 
extcnso,  embracing  the  principal  features  and  the 
more  prominent  dogmas  of  not  only  the  ancient 
mysteries,  but  of  every  Masonic  rite  at  the  present 
time  in  existence.  It  is,  therefore,  as  I  stated  in 
my  address  to  the  Sovereign  Sanctuary  at  Lon- 
don in  1882,  "The  Rite  of  Rites,"  a  term  v^rhich  drew 
upon  me  the  wrath  of  The  Voice  of  Masonry,  which 
rather  antiquated  style  of  journal,  could  not  see  that 
my  allusion  was,  of  course,  to  the  higher  grades  and 
not  to  what  its  editor  improperly  calls  '  The  York 
Rite."  In  proof  of  my  assertion  as  to  the  Supreme 
Rite  of  Memphis,  96 embracing  the  chief  character- 
istics of  every  branch  of  the  Masonic  Tree,  I  would 
refer  you  to  an  article  by  our  Grand  Master  Gen- 
eral, M.  111.  Bro.  Geo.  C.  Longley,  which  appeared 
on  pages  154  and  155,  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Canadian  Craftsman  for  1878,  Volume  xii.  I  have 
not  time  nor  space  to  give  all  the  comparisons,  but 
will  quote  a  few  for  example.  Bro.  Longley  com- 
mences with  the  condensed  Order,  the  Ancient  and 
Primitive  Rite  of  thirty-three  degrees,  thus: 

•*4°  Discreet  Master. — The  duties  are  to  guard  the 
furniture  of  the  Temple.  Teaches  through  Solomon 
the  reverence  wc  owe  to  God.  Correspondinir  de- 
grees— Royal  Arch  Mason;  4"^  .\ncient  and  .\c- 
cepted  Rite;  4  Rite  of  Memphis,  and  4'  Rite  of 
Mizraim. 


"6"  Sacred  Arch. — Alludes  to  the  concealment  of 
the  ineffable  name  of  God  as  given  to  the  Patriarch 
Enoch,  and  discovery  thereof  by  the  Sojourners. 
Corresponding  Degrees — Royal  Arch;  13°  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Rite;  13**  Rite  of  Memphis,  and  11** 
Rite  of  Mizraim. 

Secret  Vaul^t. — Professes  to  reveal  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Name  in  all  time.  Corresponding 
Degrees — Royal  and  Select  Master;  14**  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Rite;  14"*  Rite  of  Memphis;  20**  Rite  of 
Mizraim. 

"11°  Rose  Croix. — In  this  Degree  the  candidate 
becomes  a  Disciple  of  the  Great  Benefactor  of  our 
race;  is  instructed  in  the  virtues  of  Faith,  Hope 
and  Charity,  and  ascent  to  Elysium.  Correspond- 
ing Degrees — Knight  Templar;  18*  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Rite;  18°  Rite  of  Memphis;  46°  Rite  of 
Mizraim;  Royal  Order  of  Scotland. 

•*i6°  Knights  of  Kadosh. — Traces  the  descent  of 
the  Knights  Templar  from  the  Builders  of  the  An- 
cient Temple  at  Jerusalem  through  the  Knights  of 
the  Dawn  and  of  Palastine.  Corresponding  De- 
grees— Knights  Templar;  30°  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Rite;  30°  Rite  of  Memphis;  65°  Rite  of  Mizraim. 

"17°  Knight  of  the  Royal  Mystery.— Third  De- 
gree is  here  explained  by  Christian  Allegory,  and 
the  leading  tenets  of  the  nine  principal  religions  of 
the  World  are  described.  Corresponding  Degrees 
— Knight  Templar  Priest;  32°  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Rite;  32°  Rite  of  Memphis;  and  48''  Rite  of  Mizraim. 

**i8°  Grand  Inspector. — Inculcates  a  spirit  of  tol- 
eration, of  love,  and  of  charity,  especially  addressed 
to  those  who  are,  or  may  become,  rulers  in  Masonry. 
Corresponding  Degrees — 33°  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Rite:  33^  Right  of  Memphis,  and  77°  Rite  of  Miz- 
raim." 

By  the  above  quotations  it  is  very  easy  to  see  and 
comprehend  that  the  Supreme  Rite  0/  Memphis 
actually  embraces  within  its  series  of  Degrees  the 
most  important  grades  of  the  York  Rite,  the  Chiv- 
alric  Orders,  the  Cryptic  Degrees,  the  Royal  Order 
of  Scotland,  and  the -.Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite,  including  even  its  exclusive  thirty-third.  Sov- 
ereign Grand  Inspector  General,  the  essentials  and 
mysteries  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  33°  of  the 
Supreme  Rite  of  Memphis,  Knight  Kadosh.  and  77^ 
of  Mizraim,  Grand  Inspector  Intendant,  Regulator 
General  of  the  Order,  and  Chief  f)f  the  Third  Series. 

I  think,  then,  I  have  satisfactorily  explained  the 
origin  of  the  Supreme  Rite  of  Memphis,  96"^,  which 
although  as  a  Sovereign  Body  is  not  of  such  ancient 
date  as  some  others,  is  so  far  as  its  separate  degrees 
are  concerned,  as  venerable  as  the  oldest,  since  it 
embraces  all  the  more  important  features  of  the 
ancient   mysteries,   and   more   important  dcgree^^ 
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worked  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  and 
even  as  far  back  as  1682. 

In  the  words  of  an  able  writer,  then,  "It  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted  that  we  encounter  in  this  age  of  en- 
lightenment many  Masons  who  have  not  even  taken 
the  pains  to  study  our  system,  and  who  yet  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  right  of  denouncing  and  con- 
demning without  examination." 

I  will  now  briefly  glance  at  the  present  position 
of  the  Egyptian  Rites,  by  which  I  mean  (i)  The 
Oriental  Rite  of  Mizraim,  90°,  and  its  condensation; 
(2)  The  Reformed  Egyptian  Rite,  33'' ;  The  Supreme 
Rite  of  Memphis,  96°,  and  the  Ancient  and  Primi- 
tive Rite,  33**.  These  Rites  in  all  essentials  are  the 
same,  although  the  Rite  of  Mizraim  has  a  tradition 
of  the  tragedy  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which,  even  at 
the  risk  of  repetition,  I  will  again  mention  and  to 
which  I  alluded  in  my  address  last  December  in  the 
following  words: 

"These  four  rites  properly  speaking,  form  what 
is  generally  termed  the  Egyptian  Rites  or  Orders  of 
Masonry.  Their  symbolism,  ritualism  and  philo- 
sophic teachings  closely  resemble  each  other,  al- 
though in  the  Rite  of  Mizraim  there  is  a  very  great 
divergence  with  regard  to  the  ordinarily  accented 
tradition  of  the  tragedy,  our  M.  W.  Grand  Master 
H.  A.  B.  at  the  completion  of  the  Temple  being 
permitted  to  return  safely  home  and  live  to  a  ripe 
old  age  in  opulence  and  comfort.  The  sublime 
lessons  of  the  tragedy  are  not,  however,  forgotten, 
the  legend  being  carried  back  to  the  days  of 
Lamech,  whose  son  Jubal,  under  the  name  of  Hario- 
Jubal-Abi,  is  reported  to  have  been  slain  by  three 
traitors,  Hagava,  Hakiva  and  Haremda." 

The  Oriental  Rite  of  Mizraim  and  Reformed 
Egyptian  Rite  are  principally  worked  under  the  Sov- 
ereign Sanctuary  of  Italy,  which,  on  account  of  its 
organization  at  so  early  a  date  as  1717,  assumes  the 
title  of  Mother  Grand  Council  of  the  World.  In 
the  United  States  M.  111.  Bro.  W.  B.  Lord  has  in- 
troduced it,  and  secured  the  Italian  Rituals,  which 
he  is  now  having  translated  by  an  accomplished  lin- 
guist. In  Canada  and  in  England  we  merely  com- 
municate the  secrets. 

FRANCE. 

In  France  there  are  several  bodies  of  the  Rite 
working  independently  of  the  Grand  Orient  of  the 
country.  Unfortunately  the  very  day  that  our  Rep- 
resentative at  large  in  Europe,  M.  111.  Bro.  Theo.  H. 
Tcbbs.  33°,  96*^,  90°,  arrived  in  Paris,  on  his  return 
from  Naples,  where  he  had  visited  the  Sovereign 
Sanctuary  of  Italy  and  met  its  illustrious  chief. 
Count  Pessina,  Dr.  Girault,  the  Grand  Conservator 
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General  of  the  Rite,  with  whom  we  were  in  corre- 
spondence, died.  Captain  Tebbs,  however,  is  now 
in  communication  with  111.  Bro.  Osselin,  Second 
Grand  President  of  the  Order,  and  we  expect  shortly, 
by  this  means,  to  enter  into  official  relations  with 
that  body. 

The  Supreme  Rite  of  Memphis  in  France  met 
with  many  trials  and  vicissitudes.  In  1838,  the 
Brother  J.  E.  Marconis  was  elected  Grand  Hiero- 
phant,  and  the  25th  of  September  of  the  same  year 
the  first  assembly  of  the  Supreme  Power  of  the 
Order  was  held.  A  number  of  Lodges  soon  sprang 
into  existence,  but  on  June  15,  1841,  without  any 
well-grounded  reason,  permission  was  refused  to 
reassemble  the  adepts,  and  being  forced  to  bow  be- 
fore a  despotic  tyranny,  the  Grand  Hierophant  was 
obliged,  to  use  a  French  phrase,  to  put  his  Lodges 
"to  sleep."  Before  doing  so,  however,  Bro.  Mar- 
conis formed  a  Council  of  Seven  Members  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Archives  and  the  propagation  of 
the  Rite  in  all  parts  of  the  World,  and  to  give  it  real 
power,  the  following,  Article  26,  was  added  by  an 
unanimous  vote  to  the  Grand  Statutes  of  the  Order: 

"Art.  XXVI. — In  case  of  circumstances  in  the 
interests  of  the  Masonic  Rite  of  Memphis,  the  Grand 
Hierophant  can  give  a  special  decision  which  must 
be  registered  in  the  Book  of  Gold,  declaring  that  it 
was  urgent,  and  in  this  position  take  such  measures 
as  he  may  judge  convenient  in  the  interests  of  the 
Rite,  and  the  execution  of  which  shall  be  subject 
to  no  other  formality  than  the  vise  of  the  Grand 
Chancellor  of  the  Order.  Every  action  not  invested 
with  this  formality  is  null." 

In  1848,  March  5,  the  Rite  was  again  revived  in 
Paris  and  continued  to  prosper,  till  for  some  unac- 
countable reason  in  1862,  the  Grand  Hierophant 
resigned  his  powers  in  France  to  the  Grand  Orient, 
which  Supreme  Organization,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Sovereign  Sanctuary  of  America,  reduced  the 
number  of  degrees  to  thirty-three,  and  only  per- 
mitted the  Lodges  of  the  Rite  to  work  the  first  three 
degrees  according  to  the  Ritual  of  the  Memphis 
Rite.  The  Rite,  therefore,  in  France,  so  far  as 
its  higher  degrees  are  concerned,  is  dormant,  and 
Egyptian  Masonry  in  that  country  can  only  practice 
under  the  Rite  of  Mizraim. 

AMERICA. 

On  Nov.  9,  1856;  Marconis  de  Negre,  in  person, 
established  the  first  organization  of  the  Rite  in  New 
York  City.  In  June.  1862.  Br.  Hy.  J.  Seymour 
visited  Paris,  where  he  received  from  Marconis  the 
96°,  and  last  degree,  and  obtained  a  patent  or  charter 
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to  found  and  organize  a  Sovereign  Sanctuary,  and 
the  Grand  Orient  of  France  vised  said  charter  Sept. 
3,  1862.  This  Bro.  Trevenot,  the  Grand  Secretary  of 
the  Grand  Orient,  in  a  letter  to  111.  Bro.  Montague, 
Gr.  Sec.  Gen.  of  the  Supreme  Grand  Council  of 
England  denied  in  1872.  But  the  patent  was  vised 
and  what  is  more,  "An  official  communication  from 
the  Grand  Orient  of  France  dated  Paris,  May  i, 
1865,  No.  514,  vol.  30  of  correspondence,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Sovereign  Sanctuary  of  America,  noti- 
fying that  body  of  the  appointment  by  His  Excel- 
lency, the  Marshal  Magnan,  Gr.  Master  of  France 
of  M.  W.  Bro.  Robert  H.  Holmes  as  Grand  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Grand  Orient  of  France  near  the 
Sovereign  Sanctuary;  also  a  letter  of  thanks  and 
acceptance  of  Grand  Representative  of  the  Sover- 
eign Sanctuary  near  the  Grand  Orient  of  France 
from  111.  Bro.  Heullant" 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Sovereign  Sanctuary,  Aug. 
25.  1865,  111.  Br.  General  Garibaldi,  33°,  P.  G.  Mas- 
ter of  the  Grand  Orient  of  Italy,  and  111.  Br.  F. 
D.  Lucca,  33°,  Gr.  Master  of  the  Italian  Freema- 
onry,  were  elected  Honorary  Members,  and  the  lat- 
ter appointed  Gr.  Representative  near  the  Grand 
Orient  of  Italy.  Both  illustrious  brethren  accepted 
the  honors  conferred,  which  were  reciprocated  by 
electing  111.  Brs.  Crane  and  Seymour,  Honorary 
Members  of  the  Grand  Orient  of  Italy." 

On  Dec.  25,  1865,  the  Sovereign  Sanctuary 
adopted  and  issued  the  celebrated  Edict,  which  in 
my  humble  estimation  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  dissension  and  discord  in  the  Egvntian  Rites  as 
practiced  now  in  the  neighboring  republic,  and 
which  will  continue  to  exist  till  the  Grand  Masters 
of  the  various  Rites  see  the  advisability,  or  rather 
necessity,  of  amalgamation  and  union.  This  cele- 
brated manifesto,  which  we  might  term  the  apple 
of  discord  cast  into  the  garden  of  Egyptian  Free- 
masonry after  the  usual  formula,  "To  the  glory  of," 
etc.,  began: 


"Whereas,  the  Grand  Orient  of  France  and  the 
Grand  Bodies  of  the  Masonic  Rite  of  Memphis 
have  mutually  agreed  that  there  be  but  thirty-three 
degrees,  the  31st,  32nd,  and  33rd'*  of  which  shall  be 
conferred  only  by  authorization  of  the  Supreme 
Body,  etc.,  and  be" — and  in  the  last  clause  it  said, 
"Furthermore,  it  is  declared  that  the  Ancient  and 
Primitive  Rite  do  now  and  forever  waive  and  re- 
nounce all  claim  over  the  first  three  or  symbolic 
degrees,  and  that  no  Mason  shall  be  received  unless 
he  be  a  Master  Mason  in  good  standing." 

This  organization,  through  the  untiring  energy 
of  the  late  Henry  J.  Seymour,  until  he  got  into 
financial  difficulties  and  was  obliged  to  resign  the 
Grand  Mastership  in  1864,  was  decidedly  popular, 
when  Dr.  Alex.  B.  Mott,  a  talented  man  but  devoid 
of  all  Masonic  courtesy,  was  elected,  since  which 
time  the  Ancient  and  Primitive  Rite  in  the  United 
States  has  rapidly  deteriorated.  This,  however,  in 
justice  to  Dr.  Mott,  is  not  entirely  due  to  his  neg- 
lect, but  to  the  fact  that  after  the  so-called  condensa- 
tion of  the  Memphis  Degrees  and  formation  of  the 
Ancient  and  Primitive  Rite,  a  convention  of  the  old 
Memphis  Rite  Masons  was  called  at  Apollo  Com- 
mandery  Headquarters.  Chicago,  111.,  in  1867,  when 
a  large  number  assembled,  and  after  declaring  it  out 
of  the  power  of  any  man  or  body  of  men  to  reduce 
the  number  of  degrees  from  ninety-six  to  thirty- 
three  or  any  other  number,  resuscitated  the  Rite, 
organized  a  Sovereign  Sanctuary  and  duly  elected 
officers.  Judge  Burt  unfortunately  being  elected 
Grand  Master.  Being  forced,  however,  to  rrtrre  in 
1881,  Darius  Wilson,  M.  D.,  of  Boston,  was  duly 
elected  and  installed  Grand  Master  of  the  Egyptian 
Masonic  Rite  of  Memphis  for  the  Cosmos,  which 
title  was  changed,  with  his  consent,  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  after  the  formation  of  the  Sov- 
ereign Sanctuary  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Egyptian  Rite  of  Memphis  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  at  London  on  February  i,  1882. 
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CHAPTER  L 


THE  INEFFABLE  LODGE-EARLY  TROUBLES* 


is  a  difficult  matter  to  write 
about  the  early  Ancient  and  Ac- 
cepted Scottish  Rite,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  it  is  a  trying  task 
to  restore  order  out  of  chaos.  It  is  singular 
that  it  is  in  connection  with  what  are  called 
the  **high"  degrees  that  all  Masonic  teaching, 
all  Masonic  spirit,  all  Masonic  charity  should 
apparently  be  thrown  aside  and  that  other- 
wise good,  quiet  and  peaceable  men  should 
suddenly  break  out  into  torrents  of  invective 
at  each  other,  should  throw  around  indis- 
criminately every  abusive  and  vituperative  ad- 
jective and  epithet  they  can  think  of  or  devise 
and  accuse  one  another  of  all  the  crimes  in  the 
calendar.  There  is  nothing  more  painful  in 
all  Masouic  literature  than  the  perusal  of  a 
book  on  the  Scottish  Rite  w^here  even  in  the 
case  of  those  who  profess  to  tell  a  calm,  log- 
ical story,  abuse  soon  takes  the  place  of  rea- 
son, invective  of  fact  and  malediction  of  criti- 
cism. It  is  time  this  should  stop.  The  fra- 
ternity is  tired  of  it  all.  In  the  general  on- 
slaught no  one  escapes  and  even  the  hon- 
ored name  of  De  Witt  Clinton  is  dragged  into 
the  mire,  and  in  one  history  that  great  Mason 
is  made  to  appear  as  a  scheming  politician, 
whose  interest  in  the  craft  w^as  simulated  and 
who  used  Masonry  to  aid  his  personal  for- 
tune. In  the  heat  of  argument  men  will  stoop 
to  say  things,  and  to  do  things,  which  at  other 
times  they  would  never  dream  of  saying  or 
doing.  But  cold  type  should  put  a  stop  on 
haste  and  unseeml)^  debate.  All  allowance 
may  be  made,  should  be  made,  for  men  who. 


having  espoused  a  cause  which  they  believe 
to  be  just,  have  no  sympathy  with  people  who 
are  not  of  their  way  of  thinking  or  who  be- 
lieve them  to  be  wrong.  Human  nature  is 
the  same  in  the  "hautes  grades"  of  Masonry 
as  in  all  things  else,  but  the  brethren  of  these 
grades  should  practice  as  well  as  preach  char- 
ity and  toleration,  and  such  epithets  as  forger, 
humbug,  swindler,  Ananias,  fraud,  clandes- 
tine, impostor,  "breeders  of  sedition,"  arch 
sycophant,  and  so  on,  should  not,  in  common 
decency,  be  hurled  at  men  who  now  stand, 
or  when  living  have  stood,  before  the  world 
as  upright  men  and  Masons. 

The  history  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite  in  America  has  never  been 
written.  This  may  seem  a  strange  statement, 
in  view  of  the  hundreds  of  volumes — some  of 
stately  proportions — and  thousands  of  pam- 
phlets which  have  professed  to  detail  that  his- 
tory in  whole  or  in  part,  but  polemics  is  not 
history  and  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  every 
writer  who,  possibly  with  the  best  intention 
in  the  world,  has  essayed  to  write  a  history 
of  the  Scottish  Rite,  has  added  a  new  flame 
to  the  fire  of  controversy.  Argument  and 
fact  are  two  very  different  things,  so  utterly 
different  that  very  often  they  will  not  har- 
monize. As  a  history.  Macaulay's  brilliant 
study  of  that  of  England  is  of  little  value, 
but  as  a  guide  to  the  student  of  the  reign,  the 
career,  the  personal  character  of  William  of 
Orange,  it  is  without  a  peer.  But  it  failed 
in  its  purpose — that  of  being  recognized  as  a 
piece  of  pure  historical  writing.     Some  day 
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the  history  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted 
Scottish  Rite  will  be  written  in  this  country; 
some  day  its  story  will  be  told  with  the  same 
cold,  critical  examination  of  facts,  of  docu- 
ments, of  testimony  of  all  kinds  which  char- 
acterizes modern  historical  enquiry,  but  that 
day  has  not  yet  come  to  pass,  although  the 
study  has  begun. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  work,  fortunately, 
we  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  many 
of  the  details  which  arouse  the  most  bitter 
controversy.  With  the  European,  or  other, 
origin  of  the  Rite  as  we  have  it  now  we  have 
no  interest  in  these  pages,  and  while  in  our 
survey  we  will  still  have  to  touch  on  not  a 
few  matters  which  have  in  the  past  aroused 
debate  we  will  attempt  honestly  to  place  the 
actual  facts  in  each  case  before  the  reader. 
To  those  who  have  given  any  study  at  all  to 
this  branch  of  our  Masonic  history  it  will  be 
understood  that  no  statement  can  possibly  be 
made  which  would  not  at  this  time  invite 
argument,  doubt,  or  flat  contradiction  from 
some  quarter  or  another.  All  that  tne  au- 
thor can  do  is  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Rite  in 
the  Empire  State,  calmly  and  temperately, 
without  any  effort  at  whitewashing  one  side 
or  throwing  mud  on  another;  tell  the  story 
honestly  as  it  has  impressed  itself  upon  his 
mind  and  without  setting  down  aught  in 
malice,  or  the  indulgence  of  any  vituperation, 
either  of  the  memory  of  the  dead  or  the  names 
of  the  living.  Of  course,  his  statements  may 
be  called  in  question,  but  he  will  also  en- 
deavor at  least  to  tell  his  story  without  any 
exhibition  of  temper,  for  in  writing  it  he  has 
no  desire  to  express  anything  but  the  exact 
truth. 

The  space  assigned  to  the  subject  will  not 
permit  anything  beyond  a  survey  of  the  most 
salient  factors  in  the  story.  To  write  what 
might  be  claimed  as  a  complete  history  would 
require  a  volume,  and  a  goodly  sized  volume 
at  that.  The  main  purpose  of  this  sketch  is 
lo  show  the  position  of  the  Rite  in  connec- 


tion with  the  Masonic  History  of  the 
State, 


On  December  20,  1767,  a  Lodge  of  Perfec- 
tion was  organized  at  Albany  by  a  warrant 
signed  by  Henry  Andrew  Francken,  who 
claimed  to  be  acting  under  a  patent  given  him 
by  Stephen  Morin,  who,  according  to  the 
Ineffable  warrant,  claimed  jurisdiction  over 
Masonry  "from  Secret  Master  to  the  29th  de- 
gree." There  is  no  getting  beyond  the  evi- 
dence of  the  charter  as  to  the  date  of  the 
founding  of  the  Ineffable  Lodge.  But  one 
historian  assures  us  that  Morin,  when  he  com- 
missioned Francken,  was  not  in  a  position 
lawfully  to  utter  such  a  document,  his  powers 
having  been  annulled.  It  is  also  claimed  that 
the  figures  "29th"  in  the  warrant  are  in  error, 
for  the  "25th."  However  all  that  may  be, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Lodge  was  founded 
at  Albany.  This  much  is  admitted — so  far  as 
we  know — by  all  the^controversialists,  and 
that  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this 
sketch.  From  the  first  it  seems  to  have  been 
an  active  body.  Of  that  there  is  abundant 
evidence.  With  the  local  Lodges  at  Albany 
it  appears  to  have  been  on  the  best  of  terms, 
to  have  taken  part  with  them  in  celebrating 
the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  when, 
in  1770,  Sir  William  Johnson  announced  to 
his  Lodge  that  he  had  been  elected  Master 
of  Ineffable,  and  that  his  duties  in  connection 
with  it  did  not  "render  it  convenient"  for 
him  to  continue  at  the  head  of  his  own  sym- 
bolic Lodge  (St.  Patrick's,  now  No.  4),  the 
preference  seemed  to  be  accepted  by  the 
brethren  of  the  latter  as  a  matter  of  course. 
In  an  account  of  a  Masonic  parade  in  1769, 
at  which  the  Ineffable  Lodge,  with  others, 
took  part.  Sir  William  Johnson  and  a  previ- 
ous Master  of  the  Ineffables  (Dr.  Samuel 
Stringer,  a  member  of  Masters'  Lodge)  are 
styled  "Grand  Inspectors."  In  1768  the  In- 
effable Lodge  and  Masters'  Lodge  joined  in 
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building  a  "house"  for  their  joint  accommoda- 
tion on  the  site  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Lodge  Street  and  Maiden  Lane — the  site  upon 
which  the  beautiful  modern  Temple  now 
stands.  The  "house"  was  the  first  building  in 
America  erected  for  Masonic  purposes.  If  we 
may  judge  from  the  records  of  Masters' 
Lodge  the  leaders  in  the  enterprise  were  the 
**InefTables,"  as  they  were  generally  called. 
In  an  early  issue  (probably  the  earliest)  of 
the  by-laws  of  Master's  Lodge  we  find  the 
following: 

The  body  [Masters'  Lodge]  shall  continue  to 
meet  once  every  week,  and  that  on  Mondays,  in 
building  being  erected  by  our  brethren  of  the  In- 
effable Lodge  of  Perfection,  as  per  written  agree- 
ment between  the  two  bodies,  dated  the  March, 

1768.  As  long  as  any  three  members  shall  choose  it 
shall  be  held  there. 

Also: 

In  consideration  of  the  many  advantages  and  con- 
veniences this  body  will  enjoy  by  virtue  of  the 
above-mentioned  agreement,  the  dues  of  initiation 
and  of  brothers  joining,  as  well  as  of  transient 
brothers  advanced,  together  with  quarter  dues  and 
fines  and  all  other  moneys  except  what  the  body 
may  acquire  to  defray  the  contingent  expenses,  shall 
go  to  the  Ineffable  body  toward  paying  the  expense 
of  the  building  until  the  same  shall  be  entirely  paid 
for  and  no  longer. 

Kvery  member  of  this  body,  except  such  as  are 
exempted  by  agreement  with  the  Ineffable  Lodge, 
shall  pay  quarterly  toward  its  sur»nort. 

The  position  of  the  two  Lodges  regarding 
this  important  matter  is  thus  put  by  Mc- 
Clenachan  (History  Vol.  I.,  p.  238). 

It  should  be  here  noted  that  Brothers  William 
Gamble,  Samuel  Stringer,  M.  D.,  Jeremiah  Van 
Rensselaer,  Peter  W.  Yates,  Francis  Joseph  Von 
Pfister,  Thomas  Swords,  Thomas  Lynott,  Richard 
Cartwright  and  others,  Masons,  were  instituted  as 
a  Lodge  of  Perfection  on  Dec.  20,  1767.  anterior  to 
the  warranting  of  Masters'  Lodge  on  March  5,  1768. 
and  that  the  conception  of  the  building  and  the 
proposed  enterprise  were  instigated  by  the  In- 
effables,  who  were  joined  by  Masters'  Lodge  there- 
in, inasmuch  as  very  many  of  the  members  belonged 
to  both  and  their  interests  in  Masonry  became  one. 


Possibly,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  hazard 
a  conjecture,  the  real  reason  for  the  founda- 
tion of  Masters'  Lodge  was  that  it  might  be 
co-operative  with  the  IneflFables^  so  that  those 
belonging  to  it,  or  raised  in  it,  might  pass 
into  the  higher  degrees.  If  that  was  the  rea- 
son, however,  it  soon,  comparatively,  proved 
of  no  avail,  and  so  far  as  activity  w^as  con- 
cerned the  symbolic  Lodge  in  time  surpassed 
its  comrade. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  the  real  leader  of 
the  Ineffables  was  Dr.  Samuel  Stringer,  in 
his  day  the  most  notable  physician  of  Al- 
bany. He  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1734,  and 
studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia.  After  be- 
ing graduated  he  moved  to  Massachusetts 
and  in  1755  was  appointed  to  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  forces  by  Governor  Shirley, 
serving  in  the  campaign  of  1758  at  Ticon- 
deroga.  Then  he  settled  in  Albany  and  in 
1775  was  appointed  director  of  the  hospitals 
in  the  Northern  Department  and  took  part 
in  the  invasion  of  Canada.  On  Jan.  9,  1777, 
he  was  dismissed  from  the  service  by  Con- 
gress as  a  result  of  serious  charges  brought 
against  him,  but  his  cause  was  championed 
by  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler  and  the  dismissal 
was  changed  to  a  simple  reprimand.  But  that 
ended  his  public  career  and  he  continued  to 
engage  in  private  practice  until  his  death, 
July  II,  1817,  at  Albany. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Lodge  the 
Albany  body  was  first  brought  to  light  vir- 
tually on  Oct.  7,  1767,  when  Pfister  and 
Gamble  received  the  degrees  from  the  fourth 
to  the  fourteenth  in  New  York  from  Franck- 
en.  A  week  later  the  latter,  it  is  said,  invested 
the  same  pioneers  with  the  degrees  of  Knight 
of  the  East  and  Prince  of  Jerusalem,  and  in 
procession  at  Albany  on  Dec.  28,  1767,  we 
find  'Trinces  of  Jerusalem"  mentioned,  as  in 
the  line,  and  accorded  the  post  of  honor.  Af- 
terward Brother  Sword  and  Brother  Lynot 
were  introduced  by  Gamble  to  Francken  at 
New  York,  and  were  invested  with  the  Per- 
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fection  degree,  and  these  four — Pfister,  Gam- 
ble, Sword  and  Lynot — received  a  warrant 
authorizing  them  to  initiate  two  brothers, 
Cartwright  and  Cuyler,  at  Albany.  Then,  ac- 
cording to  arrangement,  a  warrant  for  the 
formation  of  a  Lodge  of  Perfection  in  Albany 
was  made  out  and  Gamble's  name  was  in- 
serted as  Master,  with  the  understanding  that 
he  would  withdraw  in  favor  of  Sir  William 
Johnson  should  the  latter  qualify.  This  ar- 
rangement was  carried  out  loyally  by  Gam- 
ble. Sir  William  received  the  degrees  at  his 
residence,  was  elected  Master,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  announced  his  acceptance,  but  it 
has  been  doubted  whether  he  ever  served  or 
was  even  installed.  Stringer  appears  to  have 
got  his  degrees  by  dispensation  from  Franck- 
en  before  the  formal  organization  of  the 
Lodge,  but  he  seems  to  have  mainly  acted 
directly  with  Francken.  At  all  events  when, 
on  March  27,  1769,  he  presented  a  warrant 
from  Francken  appointing  him  Deputy  In- 
spector, Gamble  was  offended  and  ceased  at- 
tending the  meetings.  On  Sept.  17,  1770,  he 
was  expelled  and  Stringer  reigned  supreme. 
On  Sept.  3,  1770,  the  minutes  say  Dr.  Stringer 
"acquainted  the  body  that  he  had  received 
an  order  from  the  founder  to  transmit  the 
minutes  of  the  Lodge  and  the  state  thereof  to 
be  forwarded  to  Berlin."  In  the  minute  book 
there  are  several  mentions  of  "visitors,"  and 
from  that  we  may  infer  that  Francken  estab- 
lished other  Lodges,  but  if  he  did  no  further 
trace  of  them  is  available. 

The  earliest  minute  book  closes  with  the 
meeting  of  Dec.  5,  1774,  and  the  next  glimpse 
we  get  of  it  is  in  1794,  when  Stringer  ap- 
pointed Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  a  Deputy 
Inspector  and  so  invested  him  with  powers 
equal  to  his  own.  These  powers  seem  to  have 
been  very  extensive  and  to  have  ranged  from 
conferring  degrees  and  founding  Lodges  to 
creating  other  Deputy  Inspectors.  No  Lodge, 
however,  was  founded,  so  far  as  we  know,  by 
either  Stringer  or  Van  Rensselaer,  nor,  except 


in  this  single  instance,  have  we  any  evidence 
that  Stringer  used  his  prerogative  of  creating 
a  Deputy  Inspector. 

Thus  far  we  are  on  comparatively  solid 
ground.  According  to  Carson  the  Lodge 
continued  in  existence — but  that  was  all — un- 
til it  was  revived  and  its  history  of  activity  be- 
gins again  with  the  minutes  of  Oct.  5,  1821, 
when  Giles  Yates  Fonda  was  its  ruling  spirit. 
Like  all  else  appertaining  to  high-grade  Ma- 
sonry it  went  down  again  under  the  Morgan 
excitement,  but  retained  enough  life  so  that, 
when  the  storm  passed,  or,  on  Sept.  16,  1841, 
it  again  started  out  on  its  mission  and  to- 
day is  the  oldest  existing  Lodge  of  Perfection 
in  the  world,  the  oldest  association  of  high- 
grade  Masons  to  be  found  anywhere.  This 
is,  in  brief,  the  story  of  the  history  of  the 
Lodge  as  told  by  Carson,  and  there  really  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  ground  for  doubting  its 
correctness.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  held 
that  the  Ineffable  Lodge  came  to  an  end  in 
1790,  and  that  it  was  re-established  by  edict 
in  1866,  and  the  supporters  of  this  theory 
even  deny  the  validity  of  Francken's  power 
to  warrant  a  Lodge  at  all.  But  there  seems 
no  reason  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  Car- 
son's conclusions  on  this  point  and  taking 
from  Albany  the  honor  of  a  Lodge  of  such 
prominence  in  the  annals  of  high  Masonry. 

In  an  earlier  part  of  this  work  we  have  re- 
ferred to  the  establishment  in  New  York  in 
1797  of  a  Lodge  of  the  higher  degrees  by  a 
wandering  brother  named  Huet  Lachelle  and 
describing  himself  as  "Royal  Grand  Master 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Royal  Order  of 
Heredom  of  Kilwinning,"  and  McClenachan 
styles  him  a  "Deputy  Grand  Master  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  France," 
and  from  whom  emanated  the  warrant  issued 
to  the  Lodge  L'Unite  Americaine,  No.  13. 
Lachelle  seems  to  have  been  a  "professional 
Freemason"  and  his  "Triple  Union"  l^odge 
which  he  founded  in  New  York  was,  or  had 
attached  to  it,  what  was  called  a  "Rose  Croix 
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*  Chapter."  But  the  Rose  Croix  degree  in 
his  arrangement  seems  to  have  had  nothing 
in  common  with  that  pertaining  to  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  so  we  may  dis- 
miss it.  In  fact,  the  incident  is  only  men- 
tioned here  because  it  has  been  by  some 
writers  confounded  with  that  of  the  last- 
named  Rite.  Masonry  has  suffered  more  from 
the  efforts  of  degree  peddlers  than  from  any 
other  cause,  and  Lachelle  was  one  of  the  most 
persistent,  as  well  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
tribe — so  far  as  America  is  concerned. 

A  few  years  later  another  figure  comes  upon 
the  scene  in  the  character  of  a  Masonic  inno- 
vator, whose  name  in  connection  with  Ma- 
sonic matters  and  particularly  with  Scottish 
Rite  matter,  has  been  the  center  of  a  more  or 
less  violent  paper  war — Joseph  Cerneau.  By 
one  class  he  has  been  denounced  as  a  peddler, 
a  shiftless,  but  crafty,  individual,  who  made 
the  most  of  his  Masonic  affiliations;  by  an- 
other class  he  is  placed  on  a  pedestal  along 
with  the  greatest  names  in  American  Masonic 
history.  He  was  born  at  Villebrun,  France, 
in  1 761.  He  is  said  to  have  been  initiated  into 
Masonry  in  his  native  land,  but  he  must  have 
left  it  soon  afterward,  for  in  1798  he  was  long 
enough  in  San  Domingo  to  hold  there  the 
office  of  Keeper  of  Seals  and  Archives  in  what 
is  said  to  have  been  a  Lodge  of  the  higher  de- 
grees. In  1806  we  are  told  he  received  the 
degrees  of  the  Scottish  Rite — some  hold  to 
the  33d  degree,  others  to  the  25th — and  at  the 
close  of  the  same  year  he  settled  in  New  York. 
There  his  home  was  until  1840,  when  he  re- 
turned to  France.  On  reaching  New  York 
he  affiliated  with  Washington  Lodge,  No.  84 
(now  No.  21),  and  was  recognized  as  a  Past 
Master.  Such  is  the  gist  of  one  story  of  his 
life.  In  another  we  are  told  that  he  was  born 
in  1765,  left  San  Domingo  in  1791,  returned 
to  it  in  1801,  left  it  again  in  1802,  "traveled 
over  the  Spanish  Antilles  and  the  United 
States''  and  finally,  about  the  year  1806,  tixed 
his  residence  in  New  York. 


All  authorities  agree  that  he  came  to  New 
York  in  1806,  and  so  that  date  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  correct.  He  had  no  sooner  got  set- 
tled than  he  started  on  his  Masonic  career. 
According  to  Folger  (Edit.  1862)  he  founded 
in  that  year  "The  Rose  Croix  Chapter  Triple 
Amitie."  It  became  extinct  in  1807,  at 
which  time  the  Sovereign  Grand  Consistory 
took  its  place.  This  was,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  "The  Sovereign  Grand 
Consistory  of  the  Ancient  Constitutional 
Scottish  Rite  of  Heredom." 

On  August  6  another  Grand  Consistory  of 
P.  R.  S.  (32d  degree)  was  organized  in  New 
York  by  authority  of  Antoine  Bideaud,  of  the 
Supreme  Council  (33d),  at  Cape  prancis,  San 
Domingo,  of  which  Count  de  Grasse  Tilley 
was  the  head.  Of  this  second  New  York 
body,  according  to  Carson,  John  Gabriel  Tardy 
and  J.  J.  J.  Gourgas  were  members.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  Gourgas  could  not  have 
been  a  member,  as  he  was  then — constitution- 
ally— not  a  full-fledged  Master  Mason^  but 
they  did  not  read  the  constitution  very  closely 
in  those  days.  It  was  held  by  them,  it  is  held 
by  their  legitimate  successors,  that  Cerneau 's 
body,  at  best,  was  only  entitled  to  con- 
fer twenty-five  degrees.  From  the  beginning 
it  would  seem  there  was  war  between  the  two 
bodies,  and  amid  many  mutations  that  war 
continued  until  the  union  of  1867,  and  its 
echoes  still  ring,  although  faintly,  in  the  ears 
of  every  Mason  who  steps  out  of  the  York 
Rite,  or  who  attempts  to  look  beyond  the 
symbolic  degrees  and  their  history. 

Of  the  beginnings  of  the  history  of  each  we 
have  no  authentic  information;  what  degrees 
they  worked,  what  their  terms  were  for  con- 
ferring the  same  or  what  sort  of  proficiency 
they  attained.  Their  first  struggle  was  for 
members.  Abraham  Jacobs,  the  peripatetic 
vendor  of  degrees  whose  name  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  in  connection  with  Cryptic 
Masonry,  in  1808  initiated  nineteen  brethren 
and  gave  them  the  degrees  of  Perfection,  and 
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Princes  of  Jerusalem  and  by  a  happy  stroke 
of  policy  these  were  seized  upon  by  what  we 
may  call,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  the  Gour- 
gas  body,  and  made  just  and  regular'  under 
the  authority  of  Tardy,  who  had  been  created 
a  Deputy  Inspector,  evidently  by  authority. 

This  was  a  grand  coup,  but  it  was  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  at  least,  offset  by  the  Cerneau 
people  getting  possession  of  the  fragment  of 
Lachelle's  Rose  Croix  Chapter  of  1797,  of 
which  Gourgas  had  been  secretary  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  That  was  in  1809,  and  the  same 
year,  it  is  said,  the  Cerneau  people  established 
a  Lodge  of  Perfection  in  New  York  City. 
But  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Grand 
Lodge  put  little  confidence  at  this  juncture 
in  Cerneau's  plans  and  loyalty.  In  1807  he 
sought  to  gain  recognition  and  a  charter  for 
a  Lodge  under  the  name  of  Le  Temple  de 
TAmite,  in  connection  with  which  there  were 
several  features  which  were  objectionable,  al- 
though what  they  were  the  records  do  not 
inform  us,  but  we  can  easily  imagine  that  they 
were  intended,  in  that  particular  body  at  least, 
to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Lodge. 
However  that  may  be,  the  question  of  issu- 
ing a  warrant  was  referred  in  succession  to 
two  committees  and  finally  the  papers  in  the 
case  were  returned  to  Brother  Cerneau. 

JUit  in  spite  of  this  the  Cerneau  Consistory 
boomed  far  ahead  of  its  opponent  in  another 
way.  Cerneau  had  a  genius  for  organizing, 
and  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of  his  oppor- 
tunities, and  soon  his  organization  presented 
the  names  of  a  number  of  Masons  who  were 
described  as  its  officers;  a  list  which,  in  fact, 
in  point  of  Masonic  eminence,  could  hardly 
be  equaled  in  the  United  States.  The  names 
included  those  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  Grand 
Master;  John  W.  Mulligan,  Deputy  Grand 
Master;  Cadwallader  Colden,  Senior  Grand 
Warden;  Master  Hoffman,  afterward  Grand 
Master,  and  a  number  of  lesser  lights.  It 
might  be  said  that  Cerneau  captured  the  lead- 
ers, hut  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Grand  Lodge 


turned  their  faces  against  him  and  his  Con- 
sistory and  so  continued  to  the  end.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  ridiculous  to  find  a  man  like  Clin- 
ton playing  second  fiddle  to  a  comparative 
stranger  and  wayfarer  Hke  Cerneau,  and  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  a  shrewd,  level-headed 
man  like  Martin  Hoffman  condescended  to 
serve  him  in  a  subordinate  capacity.  But  what- 
ever was  the  reason  serve  they  did.  Nay,  more, 
in  1821  Mulligan  succeeded  Cerneau  as  the 
head  of  the  Consistory  and  in  1823,  the  honor 
fell  on  the  shoulders  of  Clinton.  But  possibly 
it  may  be  as  well  here  to  let  the  modern  repre- 
sentatives of  Cerneau  tell  the  story  of  the  up- 
building of  the  Consistory  in  their  own  way 
and  we  here  present  it  in  their  own  language, 
slightly  abridged,  but  only  so  far  as  comment 
goes.  Our  extract  carries  its  story  down  to 
the  days  of  Edmund  B.  Hays,  a  most  con- 
venient time  for  closing  this  part  of  the  record : 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1807,  Joseph  Cerneau 
founded  and  established  the  Sovereign  Grand  Con- 
sistory and  Supreme  Council  of  the  33d  and  last 
degree  of  the  Ancient  Scottish  Rite  of  Heredom 
in  the  city  of  New  York. 

As  soon  as  the  requisite  number  of  brethren  were 
obtained,  and  the  organization  completed,  a  formal 
application  was  made  to  the  Grand  Orient  and  Su- 
preme Council  of  France  for  recognition  and  ac- 
knowledgment. This  application,  with  the  proper 
documents,  was  forwarded  to  France  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1809,  and  reached  its  destination  about 
February  10.  1810.  The  means  of  communication, 
in  those  days,  were  not  as  prompt  as  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  deliberations  were  not  hurried;  nev- 
ertheless,  on  the  nth  of  February,  1813,  the  appli- 
cation was  approved  and  confirmed  in  the  Supreme 
Council  at  Paris,  and  forwarded  to  New  York,  to- 
gether with  all  the  necessary  documents.  The  rec- 
ognition of  the  Grand  Orient,  together  with  requis- 
ite documents,  did  not  reach  New  York  until  the 
year  1816.  It  was  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the 
Sovereign  Grand  Consistory  and  Supreme  Council 
for  the  United  States  of  America,  its  Territories  and 
Dependencies,  authorizing  these  bodies  to  take  their 
place  among  the  sister  bodies  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, dating  the  organization,  as  they  were  au- 
thorized to  do,  Oct.  27,  1807.  Brother  Cerneau  also 
conferred  the  degrees  of  Knighthood.  All  the  Or- 
ders known  as  Knights  Templar,  Knights  of  the 
Red  Cross,  and  Knights  of  Malta,  in  New  York  at 
that  time,  and  as  conferred  at  the  present  day,  were 
initiated  and  perpetuated  by  Cerneau.  The  first 
Encampment  formed  was  known  as  the  Old  En- 
campment, followed  by  Jerusalem  Encampment  and 
Columbian  Encampment,  chartered  between  181 1 
and  1813. 
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The  Sovereign  Grand  Consistory,  at  its  session 
on  the  22d  day  of  January,  1814,  decreed  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  the  establishment  of  a  Grand  Encamp- 
ment of  Knights  Templar  and  Appendant  Orders 
for  the  State  of  New  York,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  its  formation  by  choosing  the  Grand 
Officers  thereof,  taken  (for  this  time  only)  from 
among  its  own  members,  as  follows:  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, Grand  Master;  Martin  Hoffman,  Grand  Gen- 
eralissimo; John  W.  Mulligan,  Senior  Grand  War- 
den: James  B.  Durand,  Junior  Grand  Warden;  Elias 
Hicks,  Grand  Orator. 

As  soon  as  the  organization  was  perfected,  the 
three  Encampments  mentioned  applied  for  and  re- 
ceived their  warrants  from  the  Grand  Encampment 
of  the  State, — Columbian  being  numbered  as  first 
in  the  Order.  Brother  Cerneau  also  conferred  the 
degrees  of  Royal  and  Select  Master,  and  by  him 
the  first  council  of  Royal  Masters  was  formed  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

After  the  recognition  and  other  documents  had 
been  received  from  the  Supreme  Council  and  Grand 
Orient  of  France  the  name  of  "Supreme  Council" 
Sovereign  Grand  Inspectors  General  33°  was  first 
used.  In  1824  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  arrived 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  Shortly  after  his  arrival 
he  was  exalted  in  Jerusalem  Chapter,  No.  8.  R.  A. 
M.,  and  received  the  orders  of  Knighthood  in  Mor- 
ton Encampment,  No.  4.  He  then  received  the  de- 
grees of  A.:.  A.:.  S.:.  Rite  in  the  Sovereign  Grand 
Consistory,  and  was  created  A.:.  S. :.  G. :.  I.:.  G. :. 
33d  and  last  degree  In  1825.  the  then  Sovereign 
Grand  Commander,  De  Witt  Clinton,  resigned,  and 
the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  was  made  Sovereign 
Grand  Commander,  which  position  he  held  until  he 
returned  to  France,  when  De  Witt  Clinton  was 
again  made  Sovereign  Grand  Commander.  La 
Fayette  was  appointed  representative  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  the  United  States  near  the  Su- 
preme Council  and  Grand  Orient  of  France,  and 
was  promptly  acknowledged  and  received  as  such 
by  those  bodies.  The  Supreme  Council  met  with 
great  success  and  continued  to  prosper  until  the 
year  1827,  when  the  great  anti-Masonic  storm, 
sweeping  like  a  whirlwind  throughout  the  State 
of  New  York,  destroyed  almost  every  Masonic  body 
within  its  limits.  The  Sovereign  Grand  Commander 
De  Witt  Clinton  died  in  the  year  1828,  and  Bro. 
Elias  Hicks,  Lieut.  Commander,  was  made  Sover- 
eign Grand  Commander;  but,  in  common  with  other 
Masonic  bodies,  the  Supreme  Council  had  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  storm  of  anti-Masonry  and  discon- 
tinued its  meetings.  In  the  year  1832  there  arrived 
in  the  city  of  New  York  the  Count  de  St.  Laurent, 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  France  and 
Grand  Commander  (ad  vitam)  of  the  Supreme 
Council  33**,  for  Terra  Firma,  New  Spain.  South 
America,  Porto  Rico,  Canary  Islands,  etc.  He 
found  the  old  Council  sleeping,  in  consequence  of 
political  and  Masonic  troubles,  and  he  at  once  at- 
tempted to  resuscitate  it.  He  searched  around  for 
the  old  surviving  members,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  reorganizing  the  body  with  111.  Bro.  HIias  Hicks 
as  Sovereign  Cirand  Commander.  They  changed  the 
name  of  the  bodv  and  called  it  "United  Supreme 
Council."  This  Council  was  at  once  acknowledged 
by  the  Supreme  Councils  of  France.  Belgium.  Rio 
Janeiro.  New  Granada,  Consistories  at  Cuba,  Trini- 


dad, Venezuela,  and  by  the  Deputy  Inspectors  Gen- 
eral at  the  different  locations  where  they  had  been 
appointed  and  were  in  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions. The  United  Supreme  Council  prospered  for 
a  time,  but  owing  to  the  continued  anti-Mason  ex- 
citement and  other  causes  began  to  decline,  and 
about  the  year  1838  the  regular  meetings,  except  the 
annual  meeting,  had  ceased  from  insufficiency  of 
members  and  lack  of  interest  in  the  cause.  From 
this  period  until  1846  the  meetings  of  the  Supreme 
Council  were  annual.  In  October,  1846,  the  active 
members  of  the  Supreme  Council  consisted  of  only 
four  members. 

But  there  were  many  Honorary  Members,  Sover- 
eign Grand  Inspectors  General,  who.  not  approv- 
ing of  some  of  the  acts  of  the  United  Supreme 
Council,  had  refrained  from  actively  co-operating 
with  it.  Several  of  these  now  stepped  in,  revived 
and  reorganized  the  Supreme  Council  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers: 

Henry  C.  Atwood,  Sovereign  Grand  Commander. 
John  W.  Timpson,  Deputy  Grand  Commander. 
John  W.  Simons,  Lieut.  Grand  Commander. 
Edmund  B.  Hays,  Minister  of  State. 
Daniel  Sickles,  Grand  Sec.  Gen.  H.  E. 
Geo.  E.  Marshall,  Grand  Treasurer  Gen. 
Thomas  Hyatt,  Grand  Keeper  of  the  Seals. 
A.  Colo.  Velone,  Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies. 
David  Cochrane,  Grand  Captain  of  the  Guard. 

This  council  was  again  reorganized  in  185 1, 
Henry  C.  Atwood  having  resigned,  when  111.  Jere- 
my L.  Cross  was  made  Sovereign  Grand  Comman- 
der. In  1852  Brother  Cross,  in  consequence  of  ill 
health,  resigned,  and  Bro.  Henry  C.  Atwood  was 
again  made  Sovereign  Grand  Commander,  which 
position  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  i860.  After  the  death  of  Brother  At- 
wood, the  111.  Bro.  Edmund  B.  Hays  was  elected 
Sovereign  Grand  Commander.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  held  Sept.  18,  1861,  the  111.  Grand 
Master  General  of  Ceremonies,  Harry  J.  Seymour, 
introduced  M.  P.  Past  Sovereign  Grand  Comman- 
der, 111.  John  W.  Mulligan,  the  successor  of  111. 
Joseph  Cerneau  and  the  predecessor  of  III.  De  Witt 
Clinton.  111.  Bro  Mulligan  was  received  in  due 
form  and  with  the  honors  due  his  exalted  rank,  and 
seated  in  the  Orient  on  the  right  of  the  throne. 
Before  the  close  of  the  meeting  111.  Bro.  Mulligan, 
who  was  then  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
addressed  the  Supreme  Council  at  some  length  and 
in  the  most  happy  strain. 

We  present  this  as  a  brief  from  the  modern 
Cerneau  adherents,  for  what  it  is  worth,  and 
simply  with  the  view,  in  common  fairness,  of 
giving  their  side  of  the  case  and  without  in 
any  way  indorsing  any  part  of  it.  Some  of  it, 
indeed,  could  not  be  indorsed  by  any  man 
who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  Masonic  his- 
tory; much  of  it  is  simple  assertion,  utterly 
incapable  of  being  demonstrated  as  truth  by 
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actual  evidence.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
truth,  for  instance,  in  the  statement  that  Cer- 
neau  conferred  what  we  know  as  the  degrees 
of  Royal  and  Select  Masters  or  that  the  power 
of  the  first  council  emanated  from  him.  It  is 
utterly  beyond  proof  that  he  conferred  the 
chivalric  orders  grouped  under  the  general 
title  of  the  Templar  degrees  and  the  burden 
of  what  proof  we  have  points  away  from  him 
altogether.  Such  wild  statements  uttered  un- 
der the  guise  of  official  knowledge  and  gravity 
utterly  wreck  the  reputation  of  any  cause, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Cerneau's  own  pro- 
fessed admirers  have  done  much  to  destroy 
whatever  honor  he  may  have  held  and  what- 
ever sterling  Masonic  qualities  he  possessed 
by  such  reckless  statements.  His  opponents 
(contemporary)  dubbed  him  a  "trickster"  a 
"swindler"  and  "impostor,"  a  "rascal"  and 
all  sorts  of  equally  uncomplimentary  names, 
and  if  he  claimed  for  himself  half  what  his  ad- 
mirers have  claimed  on  his  behalf  we  cannot 
wonder  at  the  onslaught.  So  far  as  we  can 
make  out  he  was  a  respectable  man,  a  jew- 
eler to  trade  and  carried  on  business  in  New 
York  for  years.  If  his  Masonic  arrange- 
ments helped  him  in  a  business  way  we  have 
no  reason  to  find  fault  with  him  for  that. 
Jewelers  can  be  found  at  the  present  day  who 
make  the  most  of  their  fraternal  connections. 
Such  a  charge  as  that  he  made  silver  boxes 
to  hold  the  seals  of  charters  is  frivolous;  we 
cannot  conceive  that  any  sane  man  can  regard 
such  industry  is  derogatory.  Nor,  consider- 
ing the  time,  can  we  consider  even  the  ped- 
dling of  degrees  as  criminal — so  long  as  the 
degrees  were  honest,  so  long  as  his  right  to 
confer  such  degrees  was  legitimate.  That 
he  made  money  through  his  connection  with 
Masonry  is  no  detriment  to  his  character. 
Many  men  do  so  at  the  present  day  and  we 
are  more  particular  about  such  things  now 
than  they  were  in  Cerneau's  time.  The  simple 
point  at  issue  with  which  we  have  here  to 
deal  with  regard  to  Cerneau  is — was  his  Con- 


sistory of  1807  in  all  respects  a  regular  one? 
On  that  point  the  evidence  tends  to  show 
that  he  had  no  right  to  claim  the  rank  of  ^"^d 
degree  when  he  organized  his  Consistory,  an  J 
his  admirers  would  do  better  to  try  and  settle 
this  beyond  a  doubt  than  waste  their  time 
in  making  claims  involving  the  Templar  and 
Cryptic  degrees  which  certainly  cannot  be 
demonstrated.  The  certainty  seems  to  be  that 
he  was  not  the  first  to  bring  a  Consistory  to 
New  York,  that  was  done  on  Aug.  6,  1806. 
by  authority  of  Antoine  Bideaud  in  the  body 
in  which  Tardy  and  Gourgas  were  the  active 
members.  The  real  contention  lies  in  this 
point  and  we  see  no  reason  for  declining  to 
accept  Carson's  conclusion  that  Gourgas  and 
his  associates  were  about  a  year  ahead  of 
Cerneau,  and  as  a  result  there  w^as  no  war- 
rant for  the  estabHshment  of  his  Consistory, 
no  warrant,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  laws  which 
have  governed  Scottish  Rite  Masonry  from 
its  beginning.  To  us  the  most  objectionable 
feature  of  this  whole  matter  is  the  way  in 
which  so  many  names  venerated  in  the  history 
of  New  York  Masonry  have  been  dragged 
into  the  warfare  of  words  which  this  incident 
has  given  rise  to.  It  has  been  stated  for  in- 
stance that  De  Witt  Clinton  was  never  in  a 
meeting  of  the  Consistory  in  his  life,  even 
although  he  was  for.  several  years  Sovereign 
Grand  Commander,  and  that  he  simply  gave 
his  name  much  as  a  modern  statesman  gives 
a  letter  to  an  office  seeker.  On  that  point 
it  is  difficult  to  judge.  Certainly  there  is  no 
evidence  on  record  that  he  took  much  inter- 
est in  the  matter;  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
did  attend  a  meeting;  but  there  is  evidence 
that  he  signed  at  least  one  of  the  charters  of 
the  consistory  as  an  officer.  We  are  equally 
destitute  of  evidence  of  any  practical  inter- 
est manifested  by  Martin  Hoffman.  Of 
course  in  those  days  Masonry  was  not  the 
l)owerful  element  for  good  in  the  community 
it  is  now;  it  did  not  hold  anything  like  the 
important  position  it  now  occupies;  it  was 
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an  aiiiusenient  rather  than  a  system  of  philo- 
sophy and  we  cannot  estimate  a  man's  actions 
then  by  what  would  be  expected  from  one  in 
our  present  enlightened  era.  Possibly  men 
like  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Hoffman  regarded 
themselves  as  patrons  rather  than  actual  offi- 
cers and  simply  loaned  their  names  to  help 
the  cause  along,  believing  it  worthy.  Cer- 
tainly not  even  the  most  devoted  Cerneauite 
has  produced  any  evidence  to  show  us  that 
Clinton  took  any  interest  in  the  Consistory, 
any  written  acknowledgment  of  his  acceptance 
(twice)  of  the  office  of  Sovereign  Grand  Com- 


mander, that  he  even  ever  made  a  public 
declaration  in  its  behalf  or  that  he  was  even 
aware  of  the  honors  which  it  heaped  upon 
him.  Had  he  tried,  one  would  think  he  might 
have  got  the  Grand  Lodge  in  some  shape  to 
acknowledge  Cerneau's  claims,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  he  did.  Cerneau  in 
fact,  in  spite  of  what  his  modern  disciples  say, 
was  never  a  favorite  in  the  Grand  Lodge,  was 
rather  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  when  he 
got  the  chance  in  1837  to  throw  off  its  alle- 
giance he  did  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity. 


CHAPTER  n. 


THE  NORTHERN  JURISDICTION. 


E  will  now  leave  this  Cerneau 
story  in  the  meantime  and  turn 
to  the  others  who  were  establish- 
ing Scottish  Rite  Masonry  in  New 
York.  The  first  Consistory,  as  we  have  said, 
was  opened  on  Aug.  6,  1806,  and  from  then 
on  its  brethren  seem  to  have  been  as  active 
as  might  be  expected  in  getting  their  house 
in  order.  On  Nov.  3,  1808,  its  leaders  formed 
a  Council  of  Princes  of  Jerusalem  under  the 
name  of  Concordia  Cresciums  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  another  meeting  of  Consistory  was 
held  at  which  Mordecai  Myers  and  several 
others,  including  the  versatile  Jacobs,  received 
the  32d  degree.  That  Jacobs  was  afterward 
(1810)  expelled  for  cause  is  to  the  credit 
rather  than  the  discredit  of  these  pioneers. 
On  the  24th  of  November,  1808,  another 
meeting  of  a  Consistory  was  held,  this  time 
without  any  outside  aid.  The  most  familiar 
name  to  us  in  these  early  proceedings  is  that 
J-  J-  J-  Gourgas  and  we  may  here  pause 
in  our  narrative  to  consider  what  sort  of  man 
he  was,  for  the  epithets  which  have  been 
hurled  at  Cerneau  have  been  freely  hurled 
back  at  him  by  the  former's  supporters.  So 
far  as  we  can  make  out  he  was  an  honorable 
merchant  whose  long  life  of  88  years  was 
a  blameless  one.  He  was  born  in  France  in 
1777  and  as  we  have  seen  became  connected 
with  the  Scottish  Rite  in  1806.  From  that 
time  until  his  death  he  took  the  deepest  inter- 
est in  its  progress.  From  the  first  he  was 
an  outspoken  opponent  of  Cerneau 's  claims, 
and  it  was  his  tenure  of  office  as  Secretary 
General  that  saw  the  Northern  Jurisdiction 


Supreme  Council  fairly  established.  In  1832 
he  became  Sovereign  Grand  Commander  but 
resigned  in  favor  of  Giles  Fonda  Yates  in 
1851,  when  the  Grand  East  was  removed  to 
Boston.  Gourgas  had  a  great  advantage  over 
Cerneau  in  that  he  was  a  Masonic  student 


BOOKPLATE  OF  J.  J.  J.  GOURGAS. 

and  the  magnificent  library  which  he  gathered 
around  him  was  evidence  of  his  studious  hab- 
its  and  his  faculty  for  study  and  research.  His 
written  and  printed  productions  show  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  wide  reading,  a  thinker, 
and  a  scholar  and  one  who  was  full  of  the 
purest  aspirations  for  the  Masonic  banner 
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whether  it  covered  Lodge,  Chapter  or  Con- 
sistory. He  died  in  1865,  in  New  York  City, 
leaving  behind  him  a  name  which  was  hon- 
ored among  Masons  and  a  memory  which 
will  ever  be  regarded  with  veneration  in  the 
craft. 

In  May,  1813,  Emmanuel  de  la  Motta,  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council  at  Charles- 
ton, arrived  at  New  York  in  search  of  health 
and,  hearing  of  Cerneau*s  claims,  waited  on 
him.  As  a  result  of  this  interview,  or  inter- 
views, he  proclaimed  that  Cerncau  did  not  pos- 
sess the  33d  degree,  and  that  he  was  simply 
an  impostor.  So  on  Aug.  5,  1813,  he  organ- 
ized a  Consistory  in  the  city.  There  is  some 
uncertainty  of  the  date,  but  the  concensus  of 
opinion  points  to  that  just  given  as  correct. 
Motta  also  waited  on  De  Witt  Clinton  and 
that  gentleman,  it  is  asserted,  could  not  say 
whether  the  same  33d  degree  had  ever  been 
conferred  upon  him,  and  acknowledged  to 
!Motta — on  Motta's  authority — "that  of  the 
whole  Scottish  Rite  business  he  had  as  little 
knowledge  as  his  child."  Thereupon  Motta 
denounced  Cerneau  to  Clinton  as  an  impostor, 
but  according  to  Motta  Clinton  requested  that 
threatened  proceedings  of  exposure  be  de- 
ferred until  "he  had  seen  some  gentlemen  on 
the  subject."  Gourgas  and  the  other  Scottish 
Rite  brethren  in  the  opposite  camp  from  Cer- 
neau were,  it  would  seem,  hand  in  glove  with 
Motta  in  these  proceedings  and  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Consistory  thus  established.  Fi- 
nally, as  a  result  of  his  interviews,  De  la  Mot- 
ta formally  declared  Cerneau  and  his  **abet- 
tors" — De  Witt  Qinton  and  the  rest — expelled 
from  all  membership  and  standing  in  Scottish 
Rite  Masonry  and  in  January,  181 5,  com- 
pleted his  work  by  forming  the  Supreme 
Council  for  the  Northern  Jurisdiction.  This 
date  is  also  a  subject  of  dispute,  many  claim- 
ing that  Aug.  5,  1813.  should  be  assigned  to 
it.  The  main  fact  is  that  the  Council  was  es- 
tablished with  Daniel  D.  Tompkins.  Clinton's 
political  enemy,  as  its  Sovereign  Grand  Com- 


mander. He  was  probably  as  good  a  figure- 
head as  could  be  brought  out  to  oppose  by 
the  weight  of  his  name  that  of  Clinton,  but 
that  was  about  the  only  purpose  he  served.  It 
is  not  in  evidence  that  he  ever  attended  a 
meeting. 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  advent  of 
De  la  Motta  seems  to  have  passed  away  when 
he  left  the  city.  At  least  we  hear  of  little 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Northern  Jurisdic- 
tion. Indeed  the  Southern  Jurisdiction 
seemed  to  retain  its  claim  to  the  territory,  for 
in  1824  we  find  it  issuing  a  warrant  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Consistory  at  Albany.  In 
fact  it  has  been  stated  by  its  opponents  that 
the  Northern  Jurisdiction  passed  out  of  exist- 
ence entirely,  but  that  was  always  denied  by 
Gourgas  and  by  one  other  whose  name  is  a 
synonym  for  truth — Giles  Fonda  Yates.  This 
estimable  Christian  gentleman  and  scholar 
v/as  born  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1796,  was 
educated  for  the  bar  and  soon  after  being  ad  - 
mitted was  chosen  Judge  of  Probate  in  his 
native  township.  He  was  initiated  into  Ma- 
sonry in  1817  and  in  1844  became  Master  of 
his  Lodge.  The  other  branches  of  the  Amer- 
ican Rite  were  in  the  meantime  traversed  by 
him,  but  from  1822  he  devoted  most  of  his 
attention  to  Scottish  Rite  Masonry.  In  an 
address  in  1851  he  said: 

My  intercourse  in  1822  with  several  old  Masons 
in  the  city  of  Albany  led  to  the  discovery  that  an 
Ineflfable  Lodge  of  Perfection  had  been  established 
in  that  ancient  city  on  the  20th  of  December,  1767. 
I  also  discovered  that  not  only  the  Ineffable,  bu' 
the  Superior,  degrees  of  our  Rite  had  been  con- 
ferred at  the  same  time  on  a  chosen  few  by  the 
founder  of  the  Lodge,  Henry  A.  Francken,  one  of 
the  deputies  of  Stephen  Morin  of  glorious  memory. 
It  was  not  long,  moreover,  before  I  found  the  origi- 
nal warrants  of  this  Lodge,  its  book  of  minutes,  the 
patents  of  III.  Brothers  Samuel  Stringer,  M.  D.. 
Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer  and  Peter  W.  Yates,  Es- 
quires, Deputy  Inspectors  General  under  the  old 
system;  also  the  regulations  and  constitutions  of 
the  nine  commissioners,  etc.,  1761,  and  other  docu- 
ments which  had  been  left  by  Brother  Francken 
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with  the  Albany  brethren  when  he  founded  their 
Lodge.  With  the  concurrence  of  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  said  Lodge  in  Albany,  D.  Jonathan  Eights 
and  the  Hon.  and  R.  W.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer 
I  aided  in  effecting  its  revival. 

His  enthusiasm  seemed  to  put  new  life  in  the 
Rite  and  he  tells  us  of  Lodges  of  Perfection 
being  organized  about  that  time  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  and  in  1825  he  was  given 
a  patent  by  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  as  Sov- 
ereign Grand  Inspector  General  and  was  ac- 
credited as  its  representative  near  the  North- 
ern Grand  Council.  This  shows  that  the  lat- 
ter body  was  by  no  means  defunct.  Yates 
became  its  Grand  Commander  in  1851  but 
held  the  office  only  a  short  time,  resigning  in 
favor  of  Edward  A.  Raymond.  He  died  in 
New  York  in  1859,  somewhat  reduced  cir- 
cumstances. 

Just  at  the  time  that  the  prospects  of  the 
Northern  Jurisdiction  were  beginning  to 
brighten  the  Morgan  controversy  set  in  and 
under  its  blighting  influence  all  Masonic  pro- 
gress was  stopped.  The  high  degrees  seemed 
as  if  dead  and  but  for  the  constancy  of  a 
few  faithful  ones,  they  would  have  disappeared 
from  view  altogether.  In  1844  when  the 
storm  had  fairly  abated  the  Northern  Coun- 
cil was  revived  by  Gourgas.  The  revival  was 
but  a  feeble  one,  but  it  was  a  revival,  never- 
theless, and  from  that  on  until  1863,  it  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  strength. 

In  the  meantime  the  old  Cerneau  body  had 
gone  out  of  existence  altogether  and  on  Oct. 
26,  1845,  funds  were  divided  among  the 
faithful  few  and,  for  the  time  at  least,  they 
departed.  The  **faithful  few"  were  Joseph 
Bourchard,  John  Telfair,  George  Smith  and 
John  S.  Mitchell.  Others,  however,  came 
quickly  to  the  rescue  and  it  was  revived  be- 
fore long  by  Henry  C.  Atwood.  who  nomi- 
nally had  continued  as  (jrand  Commander 
during  whatever  interregnum  there  was.  In 
1 85 1  it  was  again  reorganized,  Jeremy  L. 
Cross  ])econiing  ( irand  Coniniandcr.  but  ill- 


health  compelled  his  retirement  in  a  year  and 
Atwood  was  again  in  supreme  command.  It 
is  commonly  said  that  Atwood  w*as  then  an 
expelled  Mason,  but  such  is  not  the  case, 
but  he  was  not  very  long  after,  the  second 
St.  John's  Lodge  starting  in  1853,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  from  that  time  on  he  was 
under  an  edict  of  expulsion,  was,  in  fact, 
under  the  ban  of  expulsion  when  he  died.  So 
that  he  was  an  expelled  Mason  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  second  tenure  of  the  of- 
fice of  Grand  Commander,  but  not  when  he 
entered  upon  it.  When  he  died  in  September, 
i860,  he  was  succeeded  by  Edmund  B.  Hays. 

Meanwhile  the  Gourgas  body  was  making 
progress,  but  slowly.  The  leadership  of  Ray- 
mond was  a  blunder  from  beginning  to  end. 
Personally  he  was  thoroughly  honest,  his  man- 
ners were  gentlemanly,  his  intentions  were 
good,  but  he  had  an  inordinate  vanity,  and 
his  absurd  idea  of  his  own  importance  as 
well  as  his  conception  of  the  prerogatives  of 
his  office  were  not  in  keeping  with  nineteenth 
century  ideas.  He  had  no  conception  of  the 
art  of  covering  the  iron  hand  with  a  velvet 
glove,  but,  instead,  was  fond  of  waving  the 
iron  hand  aloft  on  every  occasion.  He  was 
not  a  student,  knew  little  of  the  history  of 
Masonry  and  certainly  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  philosophic  principles  underlying  the  Scot- 
tish Rite  system.  Under  such  a  leader,  in  a 
progressive  community,  discontent  was  cer- 
tain to  creep  in  and  this  discontent  became 
outspoken  when  the  annual  meeting  convened 
in  Boston  in  i860,  and  he  deliberately  ab- 
sented himself,  leaving  the  brethren  to  return  ^ 
to  their  homes  without  doing  much  actual 
business.  This  was  too  much  for  human  na- 
ture to  submit  to  and  discontent  became  out- 
spoken. The  opportunity  of  the  discontented 
brethren  came  in  August  of  the  same  year 
when  a  special  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil was  called  to  try  Andrew  Cassard.  an  In- 
spector General,  in  New  York.  That  brother 
was  tried  on  charges  preferred  by  Charles  T. 
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McClenachan,  the  charges  were  sustained,  and 
he  was  expelled.  That  seemed  to  be  plain 
sailing,  but  when  the  brethren  began  to  trans- 
act the  business  which  had  been  interrupteu, 
or  rather  rendered  impossible  by  Raymond's 
absence  at  the  regular  meeting,  the  trouble 
began.  There  was  much  below  the  surface 
but  the  point  openly  at  issue  seemed  to  hinge 
on  the  Commander's  power  to  open  and  close 
the  meetings  when  he  pleased,  lhat  power 
he  certainly  had  in  the  abstract,  but  what  sane 
man  would  attempt  to  exercise  such  a  prerog- 
ative in  the  presence  of  a  body  of  men,  most 
of  them  his  intellectual  superiors,  who  had 
met  to  discuss  matters  in  which  they  were  ma- 
terially interested?  This,  however,  Raymond 
did,  and  on  Friday,  Aug.  24,  i860,  declared 
the  Council  adjourned  sine  die.  Then  came 
open  revolt.  A  committee  of  the  brethren 
was  at  once  formed  with  K.  H.  Van  Rensse- 
laer in  the  chair,  to  consider  the  situation,  and 
it  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  Ray- 
mond ^'having  in  an  arbitrary  and  unconsti- 
tutional manner  closed  the  Council,  and  there- 
by defeated  the  transaction  of  its  necessary 
business,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  111.  Past  M. 
P.  Commander  Gourgas  that  the  Inspectors 
would  be  justified  in  placing  one  of  their  own 
members  in  the  chair  and  proceeding  with  the 
regular  business  of  the  Council.*'  This  was 
agreed  to  by  the  brethren,  the  Council  was 
reopened  by  Van  Rensselaer  and  business 
began.  One  of  the  first  acts  was  to  fill  va- 
cancies in  the  list  of  officers  and  the  most 
important  of  these.  Lieutenant  General  Com- 
mander, was  filled  by  the  election  of  Van 
Rensselaer.  Soon  after  the  Council  adopted 
the  following: 

Whereas,  It  is  the  calm  and  dispassionate  judg- 
ment of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  this  Supreme 
Council,  that,  in  view  of  the  advanced  age  and  phy- 
sical infirmities  of  our  present  M.:.  P.:.  Sovereign 
Grand  Commander,  of  the  extreme  opinions  he  en- 
tertains in  respect  to  his  official  prerogatives, — of 
his  assumption  of  power  wholly  inadmissible,  and 
the  arbitrary  exercise  of  authority  inconsistent  with 


the  just  rights  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution equally  to  every  member  of  the  Council;  in 
view  also  of  his  having  absented  himself,  and  there- 
by defeated  the  opening  of  the  Council,  and  on  an- 
other and  more  recent  occasion  closing  its  session  in 
the  midst  of  its  regular  business,  and  without  the 
consent  of  the  members,  but  against  their  known 
wishes  and  expectations,  and  especially  in  view  of 
the  unhappy  relations  which  through  his  arbitrary 
rulings  have  sprung  up  between  the  members  and 
their  presiding  officer,  the  time  has  arrived  when  a 
change  in  the  office  of  M.:.  P.:.  Sovereign  Grand 
Commander,  has  become  a  matter  of  vital  neces- 
sity. 

Therefore,  Resolved,  That  it  is  demanded  by  the 
best  interests  of  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite,  that 
the  Council  should  at  an  early  date  proceed  to  elect 
a  M.:.  P.:.  Sovereign  Grand  Commander,  and  thus 
restore  to  the  bodies  under  its  authority  the  confi- 
dence and  encouragement  necessary  to  their  con- 
tinued existence  and  prosperity. 

The  rest  of  the  business  does  not  concern 
us  here.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  body 
over  which  Van  Rensselaer  was  the  accepted 
head — and  which  was  virtually  the  Northern 
Jurisdiction,  the  following  charges  against 
Raymond  were  preferred  by  C.  B.  Stark- 
weather and  Albert  Case : 

The  undersigned  hereby  present  the  following 
charges  against  Edward  A.  Raymond,  Sovereign 
Grand  Commander  of  this  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Northern  Masonic  Jurisdiction: 

I  St.  That  he  has  persistently  neglected  and  re- 
fused to  discharge  and  perform  his  constitutional 
duties  and  requirements  as  the  chief  officer  of  this 
Supreme  Body. 

2nd.  That  he  has  in  irregular  and  unlawful  man- 
ner assumed  to  create  Sovereign  Grand  Inspectors 
General,  33°,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  Order,  and 
in  derogation  of  the  interest  and  rightful  authority 
of  this  Supreme  Council,  and.  with  the  aid  of  the 
persons  so  unlawfully  elevated  to  the  high  grade  of 
Inspector  General,  to  exercise  powers  and  author- 
ity which  alone  reside  in  this  body,  as  the  head  of 
the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite  in  the  Northern 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

3d.  That  he  has  assumed  powers  wholly  inad- 
missible, and  exercised  authority  inconsistent  with 
the  just  rights  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitutions, equally  to  every  member  of  this  Supreme 
Council. 
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These  were  found  proven  and  Raymond  and 
Simon  W.  Robinson  were  expelled  from  the 
Rite.  Thereupon  Van  Rensselaer  was  elected 
Sovereign  Grand  Commander  and  Josiah  H. 
Drummond,  of  Maine,  was  voted  into  the 
second  place.  Thus  formally  begun  what  is 
known  as  the  Van  Rensselaer  Council. 

Meanwhile  Raymond  was  not  idle.  Practi- 
cally left  with  only  a  '^faithful  few" — it  is  won- 
derful how  often  a  ^'faithful  few"  or  an  *'old 
guard"  bobs  up  in  Scottish  Rite  matters — 
he  called  a  meeting  at  Boston  in  December, 
i860,  along  with  Simon  W.  Robinson  and 
Peter  Lawson,  and  it  was  at  this  meeting  that 
Charles  T.  McClenachan  first  became  promi- 
nent in  the  Rite,  for  he  received  the  dignity  of 
Grand  Inspector  General.  An  active  cam- 
paign followed  and  when  the  new  Raymond 
Council  was  completed,  in  1861,  its  official 
**tableau"  was  as  follows: 

M.  P.  Edward  A.  Raymond,  Boston  (P.  G. 
M.),  Sovereign  Grand  Commander,  ad  vitam. 

P.  Simon  W.  Robinson,  Lexington,  (P.  G. 
M.)  Lieutenant  Grand  Commander. 

111.  Peter  Lawson,  Lowell,  (P.  D.  D.  G.  M.) 
Gr.  Treas.  Gen.,  H.  E. 

111.  Lucius  R.  Paige  Cambridgeport,  (P.  D. 
G.  M.)  Gr.  Sec.  Gen.,  H.  E. 

111.  George  M.  Randall,  Boston,  D.  D.,  (P. 
G.  M.)  Grand  Minister  of  State. 

III.  Charles  T.  McClenachan,  New  lork. 
Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

111.  William  Field,  Providence,  (P.  G.  M.) 
Grand  Captain  of  L.  G. 

111.  William  B.  Hubbard,  New  York,  (P. 
G.  M.)  Sov.  Grand  Inspector  General,  33°. 

111.  J.  J.  J.  Gourgas,  Columbus,  (P.  S.  G. 
C.)  Emeritus,  Sovereign  Grand  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, 33°. 

This  Council  returned  the  compliment  of 


expulsion  by  placing  Van  Rensselaer  and  sev- 
eral of  his  following  under  the  same  ban — 
and  the  war  was  on.  Raymond's  position 
was  thus  clearly  defined  in  his  address  on 
May  22,  1861: 

In  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  Con- 
stitution, it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not. 
and  was  never  designed  to  be  a  popular  branch  oi 
Freemasonry. 

It  originated  with  a  monarch,  it  was  exclusive  in 
its  beginning,  its  founder  made  it  so,  by  the  laws 
which  he  ordained;  he  intended  to  keep  it  so;  this 
was  to  be  a  marked  feature,  in  contrast  with  those 
forms  of  Freemasonry  which  are  intentionally  popu- 
lar, and  hence,  in  their  general  principles,  readily 
adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  a  republican 
form  of  government. 

To  undertake,  therefore,  to  popularize  this  Insti- 
tution, and  to  adapt  it  to  the  state  of  things  as  they 
chance  to  be  to-day  in  a  great  Republic,  is  to  di- 
vest it  not  only  of  a  chief  excellence,  but  to  rob  it 
of  its  most  distinguishing  feature. 

We  have  the  democracy  of  Freemasonry  in  the 
fullest  measure,  in  the  first  three  degrees.  This 
has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages. 

So,  here  we  have  the  highest  form  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Freemasonry. 

If  there  be  disadvantages  attending  such  exclu- 
siveness,  there  are  certainly  in  this  age,  ^vhen  lib- 
erty is  so  rapidly  degenerating  into  licentiousness, 
no  small  advantages  attendant  upon  this  elevated 
quality,  which  partakes  so  largely  of  the  monarch- 
ical and  so  slightly  of  the  democratic  element;  but 
whether  wise  or  not,  well  adapted  or  ill  adapted  to 
this  country  and  to  this  age,  here  it  is. 

This  is  its  design  and  purpose.  We  have  re- 
ceived it,  and  as  we  have  received  it  we  are  bound 
to  transmit  it.  If  those  who  have  been  admitted  to 
its  pale  do  not  like  its  principles,  they  are  at  liberty 
to  retire  from  its  organization  and  make  room  for 
others.  And  when  the  people  have  become  so  dem- 
ocratic in  their  civil,  social  and  Masonic  ideas  as 
not  to  tolerate  this  society,  it  will  have  no  office  to 
perform,  and  will  very  probably  die  of  itself. 

I  hold,  therefore,  that  if  continued  at  all,  it 
should  be  by  a  strict  adherence  to  its  Constitution, 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  peculiar  features  im- 
pressed upon  it  by  its  founder. 

To  understand  my  position  as  the  lawful  Sov. 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Supreme  Council  for  the 
Northern  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  that  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution,  by  which  the  Sov.  Grand 
Commander  received  his  authority,  and  the  tenure 
by  which  he  holds  it.  and  the  mode  by  which  he  is 
required  to  transmit  it. 
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HUS  when  the  Grand  Lodge 
was — let  us  hope  for  the  last 
time — closing  up  its  disunited 
ranks  and  presenting  a  solid  front 
Scottish  Rite  Masonry  was  "at  sixes  and  at 
sevens/*  In  the  State  of  New  York  there 
were  in  1861  three  Supreme  Councils  in  the 
field: 

1.  The  Van  Rensselaer. 

2.  The  Raymond. 

3.  The  Cerneau. 

We  give  them  their  popular  names  for  the 
sake  of  distinctness.  There  seems  little  use 
in  following  in  detail  the  conflict  which  fol- 
lowed, or  rehearsing  the  arguments  of  each. 
The  thoughtful  men  in  the  three  bodies  soon 
began  to  perceive  that  if  the  Ancient  and 
Accepted  Rite  was  to  make  any  headway  at 
all  it  could  only  be  effected  by  union.  The 
great  body  of  Masons  in  the  State  virtually 
stood  aloof  and  appeared  unconcerned  over 
the  entire  subject;  nay,  if  the  truth  were  told, 
it  must  be  stated  that  the  whole  three  were 
generally  regarded  with  suspicion  and  distrust, 
and  the  story  of  the  struggle  was  too  full  of 
perplexities  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  or- 
dinary Mason.  Had  union  not  been  effected 
the  rite  would  have  long  ago  died  of  dry  rot 
and  only  been  remembered  in  New  York  as 
one  of  many  other  bodies  whose  story  was 
one  of  wrangle  and  intrigue. 

We  do  not  know  how  the  overtures  for 
union  between  the  Cerneau  and  Raymond 
bodies  originated,  or  how  the  preliminaries 
were  carried  on.    Probably  no  one  can  now 


tell,  but  we  do  know  that  early  in  1863  all 
the  talk  was  over  and  everything  was  ready 
for  action.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Cerneau  body 
on  Jan.  19,  1863,  the  following  report  was 
presented : 

The  Committee  on  the  Condition  of  the  Ancient 
and  Accepted  Rite  would  most  respectfully  beg 
leave  to  report — That  the  party  known  as  the  Ray- 
mond Body,  of  Boston,  have  lately  proposed,  in 
their  individual  capacities  and  by  official  resolu- 
tion, suggestions  looking  to  the  merging  in  and 
association  with  this  Supreme  Council,  bringing 
with  them  documents,  properties  and  everything  ap- 
pertaining to  their  organization. 

Your  committee,  on  invitation,  met  those  gen- 
tlemen in  social  and  friendly  converse  on  these  im- 
portant subjects,  and  were  treated  in  the  most  cor- 
dial and  hospitable  manner,  and  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  interests  of  this  Supreme 
Council  would  be  subserved  by  an  immediate  solu- 
tion of  the  matters  in  question,  which  shall  be  alike 
just  to  the  original  authority  of  this  Suoreme  Coun- 
cil, and  the  dignity  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  this 
conference  has  been  had. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  recommend  that  they 
or  some  other  committee  be  empowered  to  act  in 
the  premises. 

All  of  which  is  most  respectfullv  submitted. 

EDMUND  B.  HAYS. 
DANIEL  SICKLES, 

Committee. 

This  was  adopted,  and  Henry  C.  Banks 
was  added  to  the  Committee. 

The  Raymond  body  also  appointed  a  com- 
mittee with  full  power  to  arrange  for  a  "union 
of  the  two  bodies  upon  a  just  and  honorable 
basis,"  the  committee  consisting:  of  Edward  A. 
Raymond,  Lucius  R.  Page  and  Georgfe  M. 
Randall.  These  six  drew  up  a  set  of  articles 
of  union  which  was  accepted  by  the  Raymond 
body  on  February  18,  and  by  the  Cerneau 
body  on  April  15,  1863.  The  treaty  was  as 
follows: 
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ARTICLES  OF  CONSOLIDATION. 

Adopted  and  consummated  by  and  between  the  Su- 
preme Council,  33d  and  Last  Degree,  for  the  North- 
ern jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  sitting  at  Bos- 
ton, for  the  one  part,  and  the  Supreme  Council,  33d 
and  Last  Degree  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite 
for  the  United  States  of  America,  its  Territories  and 
Dependencies,  sitting  at  New  York,  for  the  other 
part. 

Whereas,  The  said  parties,  in  their  individual  and 
sovereign  capacities,  being  mutually  desirous  of  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  Masonry  within  the  juris- 
diction and  wishing  to  consolidate  the  authorities 
therein  under  one  governing  head,  have  clothed 
their  representatives  with  full  and  perfect  powers  to 
that  end,  who,  in  the  name  of  said  parties,  have 
agreed,  consented,  provided,  and  ordained,  and  do 
by  these  presents  agree,  consent,  provide,  and  or- 
dain, as  follows: 

1st.  The  said  Supreme  Councils  are,  by  virtue 
hereof,  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  Supreme 
Grand  Council  33d  and  Last  Degree  of  the  Ancient 
Accepted  Scottish  Rite  for  the  United  States  of 
America,  its  Territories  and  Dependencies,  sitting 
at  New  York. 

2d.  Illustrious  Sovereign  Grand  Inspectors 
General,  heretofore  created  by  either  of  the  parties 
hereto,  shall  be  recognized  upon  taking  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  the  Supreme  Council  for  the  United  States, 
etc. 

3d.  All  subordinate  bodies  hailing  under  either 
of  the  parties  hereto  are  to  be  duly  acknowledged 
and  recognized  upon  taking  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
said  Supreme  Council  for  the  United  States  of 
America,  etc.,  and  new  warrants  may  be  granted,  or 
the  existing  ones  properly  indorsed,  as  the  said 
bodies  may  elect. 

4th.  All  properties,  of  whatever  name,  kind,  and 
description,  belonging  to  the  parties  hereto,  or 
either  of  them,  are  hereby  declared  tor  be  vested  in 
the  said  Supreme  Council  for  the  United  States  of 
America,  etc.,  and  will  be  delivered  accordingly  to 
the  Grand  Secretary  General  thereof. 

.Sth.  Until  otherwise  ordered,  the  Constitution 
and  general  regulations  of  the  second  party  hereto 
are  hereby  adopted  and  declared  in  full  force  for 
the  government  of  the  consolidated  body  herein 
provided  for. 

6th.  The  number  of  active  members  of  said 
Council  is  hereby  increased  to  seventeen  (creating 
eight  new  oHces).  and  the  officers  of  the  said  con- 
solidated Council,  ad  vitam,  shall  be  as  follows: 

111.  Edmund  B.  Hays.  M.:.  P.:.  Sov.:.  Gd.:.  Com- 
mander CCerneau). 

III.  Edward  A.  Raymond,  Sov.:.  Assist.  Gd. :.  Com- 
mander (Ravmond). 

III.  Simon  W.  Robinson,  First  Lieut.  Gd.:.  Com- 
mander (Raymond). 

III.  Hopkins  Thompson,  Second  Lieut.  Gd.:.  Com- 
mander (Cerneau). 

111.  Benjamin  C.  Levcridge,  Grand  Orator  (Cer- 
neau). 

111.  George  M.  Randall,  Grand  Minister  of  State 
(Raymond). 

III.  Lucius  R.  Paige,  Grand  Chancellor  (Raymond). 


111.  Daniel  Sickles,  Grand  Secre 

(Cerneau). 
111.  Robert  E.  Roberts,  Grand 

H.  E.  (Cerneau). 
111.  Aaron  P.  Hughes,  Grand  S 

mond). 

III.  Harry  J.  Seymour,  First  Gn 

monies  (Cerneau). 
111.  Charles  T.  McClenachen,  Se 

of  Ceremonies  (Raymond). 
111.  Peter  Lawson,  Grand  Intro 
111.  John  Innes.  Grand  Standar< 
111.  William  Field,  First  Gran 

Guard  (Raymond). 
111.  William  H.  Jarvis,  Second 

the  Guard  (Cerneau). 

7th.  The  emeritus  position  c 
ant  Grand  Commander  is  confe 
A.  Raymond,  in  recognition  of 
guished  services  in  the  rite. 

In  testimony  of  all  of  whicl 
mond,  Geo.  M.  Randall,  and  I 
behalf  of  said  first  party,  and 
Daniel  Sickles,  and  Henry  C.  ! 
said  second  party,  have  hereui 
and  seals  interchangeably,  for  tV 
hereinbefore  explained. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Boston, 
February.  A.  D.  1863. 

EDWARD  A.  RA 
GEORGE  M.  RA! 
LUCIUS  R.  PAIC 
EDMUND  B.  HA 
DANIEL  SICKLI 
HENRY  C.  BANK 

This  treaty  practically  put 
and  the  Raymond  bodies 
and  established  a  new  body  - 
designated  as  the  Union  C 

We  have  had  since  a  so-c; 
a  so-called  successor  to  the 
but  both  are  branded  in  vig< 
illegitimate. 

The  new  body  started  ou 
prising  manner,  degrees  wer 
cast  so  as  to  swell  the  rank! 
the  dissolution  of  the  Van 
but  that  organization  rema 
Then,  too,  there  were  inter 
the  ranks  of  the  Union  p< 
not  a  satisfactory  leader  to 
he  and  his  intimates  concei 
after  all,  they  had  sacrificec 
ganization  for  a  mess  of  pot 
gle,  however,  was  carried  o 
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of  a  battle  for  recognition  by  the  Supreme 
Council  for  the  Southern  Jurisdiction  and 
through  it  for  recognition  by  Scottish  Rite 
bodies  all  over  the  world. 

Negotiations  to  this  end  were  commenced 
shortly  after  the  union  was  effected,  but  the 
body  thus  formed  was  not  constituted  in  ac- 
cordance with  Albert  Pike's  ideas  of  Masonic 
regularity,  Masonic  law,  or  the  dictates  of  Ma- 
sonic history,  for  the  Southern  Jurisdiction 
never  had  recognized  and  never  could  con- 
sistently regard  a  Cerneau  body  as  legitimate. 
Under  Pike's  influence  the  Southern  Jurisdic- 
tion again  flatly  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
legitimacyof  Cerneauism,  even  indirectly,  and, 
while  seemingly  refusing  to  admit  the  com- 
plete regularity  of  the  Raymond  Council,  had 
adyised  that  the  Union  Council  should  be  dis- 
solved and  a  new  Council  established  with  a 
Raymond  man  at  its  head.  This  new  body 
could  rssume  the  name  of  the  Northern  Juris- 
diction and  then  full  recognition  would  be  ac- 
corded it  by  the  Southern  body.  The  success 
of  the  movement  for  reorganization  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  Pike,  or  the  Southern 
Council  on  his  initiative,  was  seen  to  be  the 
only  hope  for  raising  Scottish  Rite  Masonry 
in  the  Northern  States  to  the  dignity  its  claims 
deserved.  The  prospect  was  not  a  pleasing 
one  to  all,  but  it  was  felt  that  the  step  had 
to  be  taken.  The  change  of  name  of  the 
Union  Council  to  that  of  Supreme  Council  for 
the  Northern  Jurisdiction,  thus  resuming  the 
historical  appellation  which  Gourgas  had 
maintained  through  so  many  years,  was  de- 
termined on  in  council  on  Oct.  22,  1865.  Ac- 
cording to  the  minutes  the  members  of  the 
Council  present  when  the  change  was  effected 
were  Ednumd  B.Hays, Daniel  Sickles, Charles 
T.  McClenachan,  Hopkins  Tompson,  Richard 
Barker,  J.  H.  H.  Ward  and  Henry  C.  Banks. 
It  was  afterward  contended  that  Hays  was  not 
present,  but  we  see  no  reason  for  doubting  tne 
correctness  of  the  minutes.  On  December 
13  the  resignation  of  Hays  was  placed  before 


the  Council  and  on  this  point,  too,  a  denial 
was  afterward  presented,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
of  its  being  received  and  acted  upon.  Such 
changes  could  not  be  made  without  arousing 
intense  opposition  and  in  this  the  moving 
spirit  seems  to  have  been  Harry  J.  Seymour, 
who,  as  the  head  of  the  Rite  of  Memphis, 
considered  himself  superior  to  all  the  Albert 
Pikes  in  the  world.  Seymour's  noisy  opposi- 
tion and  his  evident  desire  to  resuscitate  the 
old  Cerneau  Council  led  to  charges  being 
preferred  against  him.  He  did  not  appear  to 
answer,  denied  that  he  knew  of  any  "North- 
ern  Jurisdiction,''  and  on  Dec.  14,  1865,  wa*** 
summarily  expelled.  Then  followed  the  revivi- 
cation  by  Hays,  Seymour  and  others,  so  far  as 
the  name  went,  of  the  old  Cerneau  body  which 
still  presents  its  claims  to  recognition — a  rec- 
ognition which  it  receives  from  no  body  of 
Scottish  Rite  Masons  in  the  world. 

S.  W.  Robinson  succeeded  Hays.  He  had 
served  under  Raymond  as  Lieutenant  Grand 
Commander  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  Southern 
Jurisdiction  was  the  logical  successor  to  that 
leader.  On  Dec.  13,  1866,  he  called  a  meeting 
in  Boston  at  which  was  present  besides  him- 
self *John  L.  Lewis,  Lucius  R.  Paige,  George 
W.  Bentley,  *Henry  C.  Banks,  C.  T.  McClen- 
achan, William  Field,  *John  Sheville,  *Clinton 
F.  Paige,  J.  Clarke  Hagey,  W.  Barrett,  Aaron 
King  and  Peter  Lawson.  Those  with  a  *  pre- 
fixed to  their  names  had  been  members  of  the 
Cerneau  body  prior  to  1863.  The  Supreme 
Council  was  then  made  up  of  Robinson,  Law- 
son,  Lewis,  Lieut.  Grand  Commander,  L. 
Paige,  Minister  of  State;  Clinton  F.  Paige, 
Grand  Marshal  General;  C.  T.  McClenachan, 
Grand  Master  General  of  Ceremonies;  Will- 
iam Field,  Grand  Captain  of  the  Guard,  and 
William  Barret,  Grand  Standard  Bearer,  and 
these  brethren  having  been  received  the 
Grand  Commander  proclaimed  the  Northern 
Jurisdiction  fully  organized  and  installed  the 
officers.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
council  was  to  adapt  the  constitution  so  that 
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the  Supreme  Council  should  number  thirty- 
three  members,  and  active  membership  was 
conferred  on  Daniel  Sickles,  Henry  C.  Banks, 

G.  W.  Bently,  Hopkins  Thompson,  John 
Innes,  George  M.  Randall,  Henry  L.  Palmer, 
Aaron  King,  Thomas  J.  Corson,  J.  Clarke 
Hagey,  John  Sheville  and  John  F.  Currier. 
Brother  Daniel  Sickles  was  chosen  Grand 
Secretary  General  H.  E.,  and  Brother  John 
F-  Currier  Assistant  Grand  Secretary  General 

H.  E. 

In  his  address  the  Grand  Commander  re- 
*^  viewed  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  as 
•*ollows: 

We  have  met,  in  the  iProvidcnce  of  God,  to  de- 
liberate on  the  present  state  of  this  Supreme  Coun- 
cil, and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  best  sub- 
serve its  interest,  and  I  rejoice  to  meet  so  many  of 
you  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  all 
the  comforts  of  life,  and  I  earnestly  pi  ay  for  their 
continuance.  The  present  meeting  of  the  Council 
has  been  called  at  the  request  of  several  of  its 
members,  and  the  business  to  be  considered  is  of  the 
first  importance. 

In  the  year  1863,  and  for  ma»  yearr  pre.ious, 
there  were  two  Supreme  '"ouncifs — the  Ra,  iiiond 
Council,  whose  Grand  East  was  in  Boston,  .  d  the 
Hays  Council,  with  its  Grand  East  in  .^'ew  jfork, 
both  claiming  jurisdiction. 

These  two  Councils,  to  a  certain  extent,  were 
antagonistical  and  hostile  to  each  other.  Much  of 
the  strength  of  both  parties  was  wasted  in  finding 
f^ult  and  aiming  blows  at  each  other,  and  their 
power  for  good  was  thus  paralyzed. 

This  condition  of  things  could  no  longer  be  en- 
dured, and  it  became  a  subject  of  absorbing  solici- 
tude and  inquiry;  if  not  checked,  what  would  be  the 
result? 

The  affections  which  the  Order  inculcates  were 
being  alienated,  and  the  fountains  of  social  happi- 
ness poisoned.  To  obviate  these  evils,  the  exercise 
of  the  best  faculties  of  the  mind  were  put  in  requi- 
sition; negotiations  were  commenced  and  prose- 
cuted with  indefatigable  industry  to  their  completion. 
The  fruits  of  those  negotiations  were  the  merging 
of  the  two  Councils  into  one,  and  their  constituting 
a  "Union  Council."  Exceptions  were  taken  to  this 
Union,  especially  by  the  Southern  Council,  who,  af- 
ter a  long  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, were  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  irregular,  and 
therefore  decided  not  to  recognize  the  Council. 

111.:.  Bro.:.  Pike,  whose  researches.  Masonic  in- 
telligence, and  familiar  acquaintance  with  whatever 
pertains  to  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Rite  gives  to 
his  opinion  almost  the  authority  of  law,  concurs 
with  the  Southern  Council,  and  he  is  also  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Raymond  Council  it  not  dead,  but 
its  vital  energies  suspended  for  the  time  being;  and 
the  Lieut.:.  Commander,  under  the  late  E.  A.  Ray- 


mond, succeeds  to  the  office  of  Sov.:.  Grand  Com- 
mander of  the  only  legitimate  Council  of  the  North- 
ern Jurisdiction. 

To  place  ourselves  within  the  pale  of  legitimacy, 
and  secure  fraternal  relations  with  the  Southern 
Council  and  all  other  regular  Councils,  induced  the 
brethren  to  dissolve  the  "Union  Council,"  which  has 
been  done  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  every  mem- 
ber. 

The  Union  Council  being  dissolved,  its  members 
are  consequently  absolved  from  the  Oath  of  Fealty, 
and  may  lawfully  resuscitate  the  Raymond  Council 
and  exercise  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  functions 
to  which  it  was  entitled  previous  to  its  union  with 
the  Hays  Council. 

This  resuscitation  has  been  consummated  as  pro- 
vided in  the  2d  Section  of  Article  3  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1786;  and  proclamation  has  been  made  that 
the  officers  have  been  regularly  appointed  and  in- 
stalled, and  the  Council  is  now  ready  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  business  that  may  regularly 
come  before  it. 

And  now,  111.:.  Brethren,  permit  me  to  congratu- 
late you  upon  the  success  of  your  efforts  in  the 
business  for  which  the  present  meeting  was  called. 
You  havp  resuscitated  this  Council  from  its  dor- 
mancy, breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  life,  and  re- 
stored all  the  vital  energies  with  which  it  was  orig- 
inally invested. 

It  is  now  believed  that  every  obstacle  to  a  full 
and  complete  recognition  by  all  regular  Councils 
is  removed,  and  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  this 
Supreme  Council  will  continue  to  hold  a  high  place 
in  the  scale  of  usefulness  among  the  honored  insti- 
tutions of  the  land.    Pax  Vobiscum. 

The  recognition  so  long  sought  was  not 
withheld,  every  requirement  of  the  Southern 
body  was  complied  with,  even  to  the  restora- 
tion of  Andrew  Cassard,  whose  expulsion,  it 
claimed,  had  been  irregular.  It  was  now  vir- 
tually supreme  and  one  task  remained — to 
bring  in  the  body  which  had  been  acting  as 
the  Van  Rensselaer  Council  and  which,  while 
practically  outlawed,  had  been  looked  upon 
more  as  an  erring  brother  than  an  enemy. 
Negotiations  were  soon  under  way  and  on 
May  15,  1867,  articles  of  agreement  were 
drawn  up  which  revoked  all  mutual  decrees  of 
suspension,  raising  the  number  of  active  33ds 
to  fifty-six  at  the  time  of  union,  and  two  days 
later,  May  17,  1867,  came,  says  Carson,  the 
''union  of  the  Cerneau-Hicks,  Hays-Gourgas- 
Raymond-Robinson  Northern  Jurisdictions 
with  the  Gourgas-Van  Rensselaer  Northern 
Supreme  Council.  This  union  brought  all 
Scottish  Rite  Masonry  under  the  Northern 
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Masonic  Jurisdiction  under  one  peaceful  fra- 
ternal government  and  then  there  was  peace!" 

Not  exactly.  The  claimants  to  the  Cerneau 
honors  still  clung  to  their  traditions  and  made 
up  in  noise  and  cheapness  for  their  lack  of 
standing  and  recognition,  while,  in  1881,  an- 
other body  was  started  is  New  York  by  Hop- 
kins Thompson,  Robert  B.  Folger  and  others, 
which  claimed  to  revive  the  old  Union  Coun- 
cil and  so  to  be  the  legitimate  successor  to 
the  Cerneau  mantle.  Both  these  bodies  still 
continue,  both  are  animated  by  a  most  bitter 
hatred  of  the  Northern  Jurisdiction,  and  in 
turn  denounce  each  other. 

But  neither  makes  any  real  headway  and 
the  Northern  Jurisdiction,  under  the  succes- 
sive Grand  Commandership  of  Josiah  H. 
Drummond,  of  Maine,  and  Henry  L.  Palmer, 
of  Wisconsin,  has  now  so  far  advanced  in 
wealth,  numbers  and  dignity  that  it  pays  no 
attention  whatever  to  either  of  them.  It  is 
recognized  by  every  Scottish  Rite  body  in  the 
world  and  it  rules  over  thirty-two  Consistories, 
fifty-eight  Rose  Croix  Chapters,  sixty-three 
Councils  of  Princes  of  Jerusalem  and  eighty 
Lodges  of  Perfection,  with  a  membership  in 
the  latter  of  26,187.  It  has  a"  ermanent  fund 
of  over  $181,000,  which  is  being  steadily 
added  to  as  well  as  much  valuable  real  estate. 
Above  all  there  dwells  in  it  that  union,  con- 
tentment and  peace  which  the  rite  professed 
to  inculcate,  but  which,  until  the  union  of 
1867,  may  be  said  to  have  been  entirely  absent 
from  the  hearts  and  lips  of  the  members,  from 
the  Council  room,  the  Chapter,  the  Lodge. 
With  disunion  progress  could  not  be  made, 
under  the  blessed  influence  of  peace  the 
progress  of  the  Northern  Jurisdiction  since 
1867  has  been  one  of  the  marvels  of  modern 
Freemasonry. 

This  was  fully  brought  out  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  Boston, 
September,  1897,  when  Sovereign  Grand 
Commander  Henry  L.  f^almer  reviewed  the 
progress  made  since  the  union  in  1867.  He 
said: 


This  year  is  the  Thirtieth  Anniversary  of  an  event 
which,  in  its  results,  has  been  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scot- 
tish Rite  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Prior  to  the 
seventeenth  of  May,  1867,  two  different  organiza- 
tions had  existed  within  the  Northern  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  each  of  which  claimed  the  right 
to  govern,  administer  and  confer  the  several  De- 
grees of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  and  to 
establish  and  govern  subordinate  bodies  of  the  Rite. 
Such  counsels  prevailed  that  a  committee  of  seven 
members  of  each  of  these  organizations  was  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  other,  and,  if  possible, 
arrange  a  union  of  the  two  bodies.  After  long  and 
diligent  labor  these  committees  agreed  upon  a 
treaty  of  union,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
both  of  the  organizations  represented  by  them  at 
meetings  thereof,  then  held  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  on  that  memorable  day  a  complete  and  perfect 
union  was  consummated,  and  the  two  organizat^Ai^ 
were  united  and  consolidated  into  the  one  Sup^K^^ 
Council,  for  the  Northern  Jurisdiction  of  the  UnrtW 
States  of  America.  By  the  action  then  had,  every 
vestige  of  authority  over  or  connected  with  Scottish 
Rite  Masonry  in  the  territory  which  constitutes  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  Supreme  Council  which  then,  or 
which  had  theretofore  existed,  was  vested,  and  has 
ever  since  remained,  in  this  Supreme  Council.  On 
that  memorable  occasion — May  17,  1867 — this  Su- 
preme Council  consisted  of  fifty-seven  Active,  two 
Emeriti  and  195  Honorary  Members.  The  means 
of  ascertaining  the  exact  membership  of  the  Rite  in 
the  Jurisdiction  at  that  date  is  not,  at  this  writing, 
accessible,  butvft  statement  submitted  by  our  Illus- 
trious Brothe^pTlhe  late  Heman  Ely,  at  the  session 
of  1S69,  pla^MKd  the  total  affiliated  membership  at 
4,194.  This  will  answer  our  purpose  very  well  for 
comparison.  Note  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  three  decades  of  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  we  gathered  here  in  Boston  and  consummated 
the  union.  The  acfTve  membership,  being  limited 
by  the  constitution,  is  not  expected  to  increase  be- 
yond filling  vacancies  as  they  may  occur,  and  to-day 
it  consists  of  forty-four  Active,  two  Emeriti  and  one 
Past-Active  Members.  There  has  been  no  large  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  subordinate  bodies  of  the 
Rite,  it  having  been  the  policy  of  the  Supreme 
Council  to  consolidate  weak  subordinate  bodies 
when  practicable,  and  establish  new  ones  only 
when  and  where  the  interests  of  the  Rite  required  it. 
Notwithstanding  this,  we  have  now  thirty-two  Con- 
sistories, fifty-eight  Chapters  of  Rose  Croix,  sixty- 
three  Councils  of  Princes  of  Jerusalem  and  eighty 
Lodges  of  Perfection.  Since  the  date  of  the  union 
the  honorary  membership  has  been  increased  from 
195  to  592,  and  the  total  affiliated  membership  has 
increased  to  25,012,  being  an  increase  of  a  fraction 
less  than  five  hundred  per  cent.  The  progress  of 
the  Rite  has  not  been  limited  to  an  increase  of  num- 
bers only.  Due  provision  has  been  made  in  all  the 
districts  in  the  Jurisdiction  for  the  meetings  of  the 
bodies  of  the  Rite  and  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  order  in  a  proper  and  satisfactory  man- 
ner. Buildings  have  been  acquired  or  constructed, 
sometimes  in  connection  with,  or  in  temples  erected 
by,  other  Masonic  organizations,  and  sometimes  by 
Scottish  Rite  Masons  alone  and  exclusively  for 
Scottish  Rite  uses,  and  the  rooms  and  buildings 
thus  provided  have  been  almost  universally  ar- 
ranged, furnished  and   equipped  with  everything 
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necessary  for  the  complete,  orderly  and  convenient 
conferring  of  all  the  Degrees  of  the  Rite  with  full 
ceremonial.  The  finances  of  the  Supreme  Council 
have  been  placed  upon  a  solid  and  satisfactory  basis. 
On  a  review  of  the  work  of  these  thirty  years  now 
gone  by,  ample  evidence  is  presented  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Scottish  Rite  in  this  Jurisdiction  has 
been  so  conducted,  under  its  system  of  local  govern- 
ment and  supervision  by  the  Councils  of  Delibera- 
tion and  the  Deputies  of  the  Supreme  Council,  **as 
to  secure  to  the  Royal  Art  that  consideration  which 
alone  can  assure  and  perpetuate  its  stability,  prog- 
ress and  glory." 

Want  of  space  has  debarred  us  from  pre- 
senting to  any  extent  any  biographical  data 
in  connection  with  those  who  were  conspicu- 

t\  in  the  rite,  although  with  such  memories 
those  of  L.  R.  Paige,  Van  Rensselaer,  R. 
McC.  Graham,  A.  G.  Goodall,  C.  W.  Moore 
and  many  others  already  referred  to  in  this 
essay  much  matter  of  interest  and  instruction 
to  those  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Rite 
even  in  these  prosperous  days  and  of  interest 
and  instruction  to  the  craft  at  large.  So  we 
content  ourselves  with  referring  to  three  of 
those  who  have  passed  away. 

Albert  P.  Moriarty,  who  dictf  in  Brooklyn 
on  April  30,  1896,  on  his  eighty-second  birth- 
day, was  long  a  notable  figure  in  the  councils 
of  the  Rite.  In  referring  to  his  death  Grand 
Commander  Palmer  said,  in  1896: 

Brother  Moriarty  was  made  a  Mason  in  Templar 
Lodge,  No.  203,  in  Brooklyn.  He  later  became  a 
Charter  Member  of  Concord  Lodge,  No.  50,  New 
York  City,  which  he  served  as  Master  for  three 
years.  He  was  a  member  of  Zetland  Chapter, 
Royal  Arch  Masons,  and  of  Morton  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar,  also  of  New  York  City.  He  re- 
ceived the  Scottish  Rite  degrees  in  the  Aurora 
Grata  bodies  in  Brooklyn,  and  was  created  a  Sov- 
ereign Grand  Inspector-General,  33°,  June  9,  1850. 
and  was  crowned  as  an  Active  Member  of  the  Su- 
preme Council,  Sept.  15,  1891.  He  was  for  many 
years  Assistant  Grand  Secretary-General.  Brother 
Moriarty  suffered  with  a  lingering  illness,  which 
utterly  incapacitated  him  for  any  business  for  five 
years  preceding  his  decease.  This  he  bore  with  all 
the  patience  and  fortitude  of  a  Christian  martyr. 
He  was  fairly  entitled  to  be  called  a  Masonic  vet- 
eran. He  was  one  in  truth  as  well  as  in  name.  His 
Masonic  record  covers  more  than  half  a  century. 
He  was  a  quiet,  modest,  unassuming  man.  whose 
kindly  disposition  made  every  one  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  his  friend.  No  one  could  know 
"Brother  Mory"  intimately  and  not  love  him.  He 
was  a  man  of  strictest  integrity.    Brother  Mori- 


arty's  remains  were  tenderly  cared  for  by  his  breth- 
ren, and  by  them  deposited  in  their  final  resting- 
place,  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.  The  funeral  services  oc- 
curred at  Aurora  Grata  Cathedral.  There  was,  first, 
the  usual  Masonic  service  by  Concord  Lodge,  No. 
50,  of  which  he  was  a  member  and  the  Senior  Past 
Master;  and,  second,  the  Rose  Croix  service,  by 
members  of  the  Supreme  Council.  There  were  pres- 
ent and  participated  in  the  service  the  following  Ac- 
tive Members:  Illustrious  Brothers  Sickles,  Paige, 
McClenachen,  Homan  and  Ide,  of  New  York;  and 
Brothers  Shireffs,  of  New  Jersey;  and  Colo  Veloni, 
an  Emeritus  Member;  also  the  following  Honor- 
ary Members:  111.:.  John  Stewart,  Grand  Master, 
and  Edward  Ehlers,  Grand  Secretary  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  .of  New  York;  and  Illustrious  Brother* 
Woodham,  MacLellan,  Affleck,  McGee,  Van  Bus- 
kirk,  Knowles,  Heyser,  Crawford,  Abel,  Richard- 
son, Rowell,  Gilbert,  Telfair  and  Sherer.  A 
brother,  writing  of  the  funeral,  speaks  of  this  as 
being  the  largest  attendance  of  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  at  any  funeral,  and  adds:  **A  splen- 
did tribute  to  a  true  and  faithful  veteran."  A  large 
delegation  of  the  Masonic  Veterans*  Association,  of 
Brooklyn  was  also  present  to  pay  their  last  tribute 
of  respect  to  their  loved  comrade.  We  have  long 
missed  our  dear  brother  from  his  accustomed  place 
in  the  Supreme  Council  as  its  Assistant  Grand  Sec- 
retary-General. Our  parting  from  him  as  an  official 
was  forced  by  ill  health,  and  we  now  know  that  this 
parting  was  for  all  time.  We  can  look  for  no  re- 
union with  him  on  this  side  of  the  "dark  river" 
which  separates  the  living  from  the  dead,  and  time 
from  eternity;  but,  soothed  and  sustained  by  an  un- 
faltering trust  in  the  Freemason's  creed,  and  rely- 
ing upon  the  promises  of  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe, 
we  look  forward  with  an  abiding  faith  to  a  time 
when,  if  found  worthy,  we  shall  again  meet  else- 
where with  him  who  was  so  dear  to  us  while  here. 

The  passing  of  another  figure,  but  a  storm- 
ier one,  was  also  recorded  in  1896 — Henry  C. 
Banks,  who  died  in  New  York  City  on  March 
24  of  that  year.  He  was  often  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight  in  the  days  when  the  contestants 
were  unsparing  in  their  denunciations  of  each 
other,  but  there  never  was  a  fighter  more  de- 
voted to  a  cause,  more  true  to  those  who 
marched  with  him  in  the  fray.  In  the  Pro- 
ceedings for  1896  some  one  has  written  the 
following  sketch  of  his  career  and  character: 

The  Masonic  life  of  Henry  Chapman  Banks  be- 
gan in  1848,  when  he  was  raised  in  St  John's 
Lodge,  No.  I,  of  this  city.  In  1857  he  affiliated 
with  Pacific  Lodge,  233,  and  served  as  Master  in 
1859.  In  i860,  '61  and  '62  he  was  District  Deputy 
Grand  Master  of  the  then  First  Masonic  District, 
which  comprised  all  that  part  of  Manhattan  Island 
north  of  Grand  street,  and  discharged  the  duties 
with  signal  ability.  He  was  exalted  in  Jerusalem 
Chapter,  8,  and  knighted  in  Columbian  Command- 
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ery,  i,  in  1859,  in  which  he  served  as  Eminent  Com- 
mander. He  received  the  various  grades  of  the 
Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  in  1859,  and  in  Au- 
gust. 1861,  was  created  a  thirty-third,  and  on  No- 
vember 7  of  the  same  year  he  was  crowned  as  Ac- 
tive Member  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

His  Masonic  labors  have  been  most  marked  in 
the  Scottish  Rite,  where,  since  1861.  he  has  been  a 
prominent  factor.  He  was  an  apostle  of  peace,  and 
largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  union  of 
the  antagonistic  branches  of  the  Rite  in  1867 
**From  1807."  so  reads  the  history,  "to  1862,"  a 
body  known  in  common  parlance  as  the  "Cerneau" 
Supreme  Council,  had  existed  in  New  York:  an- 
other, assuming  to  have  been  established  in  1813  at 
New  York,  and  subsequently  holding  its  Grand 
Fast  at  Boston,  Mass.,  claimed  equal  rights.  These 
bodies  were  necessarily  in  antagonism.  A  disposi- 
tion to  harmony  at  length  prevailed,  resulting  in  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  empowered  to  ar- 
range an  amicable  adjustment  of  diflferences  and  tfic 
establishment  of  a  united  policy.  Illustrious  Broth- 
ers Banks.  Hayes,  and  Sickles  were  appointed  pleni- 
potentiaries on  the  part  of  the  "Cerneau'*  Supreme 
Council,  and  met  in  Boston,  in  1862,  Illustrious 
Brothers  Robinson.  Lucius  R.  Paige  and  Randall 
(the  late  Bishop),  similarly  authorized  by  members 
claiming  legitimacy  there.  The  result  of  the  vari- 
ous conferences  and  cflforts  of  this  commission  was 
to  finally  secure  a  union  of  all  parties  in  May.  1867. 
and  earned  for  our  Brother  Banks  and  his  associates 
the  just  commendation  of  "Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers." 

His  life  work  is  over,  and  he  rests  in  the  peace- 
ful embrace  of  an  eternal  slcen.  but  the  influence 
of  labors  and  the  fragrance  of  his  manv  good  deeds 
will  renipin  as  a  halo  of  glorv  .ibout  his  name.  As 
the  wavelet  mnde  bv  the  pebble  upon  the  surface 
of  the  quiet  lake  widens  and  widens  as  the  pebble 
sinks  and  sinks,  so  will  the  memory  of  our  brother, 
and  his  acts,  ncrformed  from  a  sense  of  duty  and 
in  true  friendshio.  soread  and  soread  until  the  whole 
fraternitv  will  be  blessed.  A  man  dies  and  the 
places  that  knew  him.  know  him  no  more;  but  as 
thouirhts  are  things  and  words  are  soeeded  arrows, 
so  his  thoughts  and  words  will  influence  in 
a  silent  manner  generations  who  never  spoke 
his  name.  A  word  or  an  expressed  thought 
is  a  creation,  and  nothing  created  shall  ever 
be  destroved.  And  so  our  brother,  thoutrh  Head, 
yet  liveth  in  the  hearts  of  men.  and  though  si^'^nt. 
vet  speaketh  to  eenerations  yet  to  come.  How 
Messed  to  Hose  life's  record  with  a  knowledge  that 
there  remains  a  stream  of  personal  influence,  whose 
exhaustless  source  has  risen  in  some  kind  word 
spftken.  <;omc  good  deed  done  or  some  noble  effort 
to  benefit  the  race  of  man.  The  <?^roneest.  most 
enduring  influence  comes  from  a  life  of  unselfish 
devotion  to  good,  unobtrusive  friendship  and  sin- 
cere affection.  When  a  man  has  passed  awav  from 
among  his  fellows,  thev  are  readv  to  praise  him.  and 
in  the  man  dead  they  behold  noble  traits  and  tender 
sympathies,  which  were  misjudged  in  the  man  alive. 

A  yet  more  noteworthy  fip^iire  passed  away 
in  1896,  just  as  the  year  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  when  the  grave  closed  over  the  remains 


of  Charles  T.  McCIenachan.  He  bore  himself 
bravely  through  many  fights  and,  in  his  later 
years  especially,  his  name  was  by  far  the  most 
prominent  in  connection  with  Scottish  Rite 
matters  in  the  entire  State  of  New  York.  In 
announcing  his  death  to  the  members  of  the 
Northern  Jurisdiction,  Illinois,  Brother  Henry 
L.  Palmer  summed  up  his  personal  and  Ma- 
sonic career,  and  paid  such  a  just  tribute  to 
his  diligence  as  a  student,  his  ability  as  a 
writer,  his  skill  as  a  ritualist,  and  his  personal 
worth  that  it  is  here  given  in  full,  and  with  it, 
fittingly  may  be  closed  this  resume — too  brief 
to  do  full  justice  to  what  has  been  called  "the 
strange  Masonic  story  of  nearly  a  hundred 
years." 

It  has  been  known  to  members  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  and  to  other  members  of  the  Rite,  for  many 
months  past,  that  our  beloved  brother.  Charles 
Thomson  McCIenachan,  33**,  an  Active  Member  of 
the  Supreme  Council,  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  the  Grand  Master-General  of  Ceremonies  of 
that  Body,  was  in  feeble  health.  When  he  was  in 
attendance  upon  the  Supreme  Council  at  Pittsburgh 
in  September  last,  it  seemed  apparent  that  his  vital 
forces  were  steadily  growing  weaker,  and  that  the 
time  was  not  far  distant  when  with  him  all  the 
powers  of  life  would  cease  their  ooeration.  His 
indomitable  will-power  alone  enabled  him  to  remain 
at  his  post  and  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office 
until  the  end  of  the  session.  At  the  close  of  our 
meeting,  the  severe  strain  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected, in  order  to  keep  himself  up  until  his  last 
dutv  for  the  session  was  performed,  was  followed  by 
a  depression  of  the  nervous  forces  which  his  friends 
and  intimates  could  not  but  observe,  and  which 
filled  them  with  painful  forebodings  for  his  future. 
After  his  return  home,  he  had  occasional  oeriods  of 
seeming  improvement  in  his  physical  condition,  but 
such  improvement  was  more  apparent  'than  real. 
The  malady  from  which  he  was  suflfering  was  .so 
deenlv  seated,  and  had  progressed  so  far.  that  it 
could  not  be  made  to  vield  to  treatment,  and.  al- 
though loving  hearts  and  willing  hands  did  every- 
thing possible  for  the  relief  of  the  «iiflferer.  the  time 
soon  came  when  "the  silver  cord'*  was  "loosed" 
and  the  "crolden  bowl"  was  "broken."  and  the  im- 
mortal soirit  of  our  brother  "returned  to  God  who 
gave  it."  The  end  came  on  the  nineteenth  of  De- 
cember instant,  at  his  home  in  the  city  of  New 
York:  and  although  for  some  time  little  hooe  had 
been  entertained  of  his  recovery,  the  final  struggle 
came  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  as  to  severely 
shock  his  relatives  and  friends. 

Brother  McCIenachan  was  born  in  Washineton. 
District  of  Columbia.  April  i-^.  1820.  and  was.  there- 
fore, at  the  time  of  his  decease,  in  the  sixty-eighth 
rear  of  his  ac^e.  He  was  educated  in  Pennsylvania, 
from  which  State  he  removed  to  the  city  of  New 
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York  in  1845,  where  he  occupied  the  position  of 
principal  teacher  in  one  of  the  large  educational  in- 
stitutions of  that  city;  and  while  fulfilling  his  duties 
as  an  instructor  of  others,  he  completed  his  own 
studies.  In  185 1  he  went  to  Cuba,  and  was  there 
employed  as  a  tutor  in  a  private  family  for  a  time. 
From  Cuba  he  returned  to  New  York,  of  which 
city  he  remained  a  resident  from  that  time  until  his 
decease.  There  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1867.  For  much  the  largest  portion  of 
the  period  of  his  residence  in  New  York  fie  held 
positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  in  the  city  gov- 
ernment, and  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  and  for 
many  years  prior  thereto,  he  occupied  the  important 
position  of  Chief  Accountant  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Works. 

Brother  McClenachan  was  made  a  Mason  in 
Munn  Lodge,  No.  190,  of  New  York  citv,  Feb.  24. 
1854.  and  was  afterward  a  member  of  Howard 
Lodge,  No.  35.  in  which  he  filled  several  official 
stations,  including:  that  of  Master.  He  affiliated 
with  Chancellor  Walworth  Lodge,  No.  271,  about 
1887.  and  remained  a  member  of  this  Lodcfe  until 
his  decease.  He  was  made  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  in 
Metropolitan  Chapter.  No.  140.  but  subsequently 
affiliated  with  Ancient  Chapter,  No.  i;  he  was  a 
m.ember  of  Union  Coimcil,  No.  i,  R. :.  and  S. :. 
Masters:  he  received  the  orders  of  knighthood  in 
Palestine  Commandery.  No.  t8,  in  1859. 

In  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite.  Brother 
McClenachan  received  the  degrees  from  the  fourth 
to  the  fourteenth,  inclusive,  in  the  New  York  Lodge 
of  Perfection,  April  10,  1856.  of  which  Lodge  he  be- 
came Master.  Feb.  13,  1858,  in  which  office  he 
served  for  thirteen  successive  years.  He  passed 
throufirh  the  remaining  degrees  of  the  Rite  to  and 
including  the  Thirtv-second,  in  Cosmopolitan  Con- 
sistory, attaininfi:  the  latter  grade  on  the  sixth  of 
Tunc.  18^0.  He  finally  became  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  this  Consistorv.  and  so  remained  until  he 
assumed  the  same  position  in  Aurora  Grata  Con- 
sistory. This  Consistory  subsequently  united  with 
Cosmopolitan  Consistory,  forming  by  the  union  one 
body  under  the  name  of  New  York  Consistory. 
Brother  McClenachan  became  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  united  bodv.  and  remained  its  presiding  offi- 
cer as  long  as  he  lived,  his  official  service  terminat- 
ing onlv  with  his  life. 

Brother  McClenachan  was  created  a  Sovereign 
Grand  Inspector-General.  33°.  and  an  Honorary 
Member  of  our  Supreme  Council  at  Boston.  Massa- 
chusetts. Dec.  15.  t86o.  and  at  the  same  time  was 
appointed  Deputy  for  the  State  of  New  York.  He 
was  crowned  an  Active  Member  of  the  Supreme 
Council  at  Boston.  Mass..  July  12.  t86i.  He  has 
for  the  last  seventeen  years   served  the  Supreme 


Council  as  its  Grand  Master-General  of  Ceremonies, 
and  during  all  that  time  he  has  never  been  absent 
from  his  post  of  duty,  save  at  one  session  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  when  he  was  prevented  from  at- 
tending by  an  illness  so  severe  that  his  friends  had 
little  hope  of  his  recovery.  Brother  McGenachan 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee on  Rituals  and  Ritualistic  matter  at  the  session 
of  the  Supreme  Council  held  in  1871;  served  as  a 
member  of  that  Committee,  of  which  he  became 
Chairman  in  1882,  so  long  as  he  lived,  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  fourteen  years.  Brother  McClena- 
chan was  appointed  Historian  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  New  York  in  1887. 

Our  Brother  has  given  to  Freemasonry  a  large 
share  of  his  useful  and  busy  life.  He  was  a  thor- 
ough student  of  Freemasonry,  and  investigated 
everything  connected  with  it  to  its  source.  As  a  re- 
sult of  his  labors  in  connection  with  Masonic  litera- 
ture, he  has  left  as  an  enduring  monument  of  his 
love  for  the  fraternity,  his  zeal  in  patient  investiga- 
tion and  untiring  study,  and  his  ability  as  a  writer, 
his  "Book  of  the  A.:.  A.:.  Scottish  Rite."  a  manual 
covering  all  the  Scottish  Rite  Degrees:  his  "Ad- 
dendum to  Dr.  Mackey's  Encyclopedia  of  Free  Ma- 
sonry." covering  over  one  thousand  subjects:  and 
his  "History  of  Masonry  in  New  York."  consisting 
of  four  large  volumes.  The  work  which  he  per- 
formed in  connection  with  the  Rituals  of  our  Su- 
preme Council  during  his  twenty-five  years  of  ser- 
vice upon  our  Committee  on  Rituals,  in  its  extent, 
importance  and  value,  is  known  to,  and  appreciated 
by.  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Council  and  the 
active  workers  of  the  Rite  throughout  the  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Brother  McClenachan  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Masonic  Veterans'  Association,  and  was  a 
past  President  of  that  oriranization.  He  was  al.so 
a  member  of  the  Seventh  Regiment.  New  York  Na- 
tional Guard,  with  which  hf»  served  in  the  field  dur- 
ing its  service  in  the  late  Civil  War.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Old  Guard  of  New  York,  and  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  At  the  funeral 
obsequies,  which  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-second  instant,  all  these  organizations.  Ma- 
sonic, civil  and  military,  were  fully  represented,  and 
all  with  deep  feelinj?  and  profound  sorrow  united 
m  paying  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  their  deceased 
brother,  associate  and  comrade.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill  the  place  which 
the  departure  of  our  Brother  has  left  vacant  in  the 
Masonic  fraternity.  We  shall  miss  him  greatly,  and 
at  almost  every  step  of  our  future  progress  we  shall 
be  reminded  of  our  friend  and  brother  and  have 
fresh  cause  to  mourn  his  loss. 


